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FIFTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  December  3,  1888. 
Snt :  The  fifty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  respectfully  submitted.* 

INDIAN  FINAJSCES. 

ffUNDS  AVAILABLE  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1887-'88  AND  18S8-'89. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  amounts  that  were 
appropriated  by  Congress,  for  the  Indian  service,  for  the  fiscal  years 
1887-'88  and  1888-'89,  respectively: 

Table  1,— Showing  appropriationa  for  1887-'88  and  1888-'d9. 


Many  of  the  Indian  treaties  contain  provisions  that  certain  definite 
sums  shall  be  annually  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tribes  who  are  parties  to  said  treaties,  such  annual  appropriations  to  be 
made  during  an  indefinite  period,  or  for  a  specified  number  of  years. 
Every  year,  until  the  expiration  of  the  treaties,  Congress  must  there- 
fore appropriate  these  sums;  and  the  aggregate  amounts  thereof, 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1887-'8S  and  1888-'89,  respectively, 
are  stated  in  the  above  table  as  appropriations  for  "Fulfilling  treaties 
with  Indian  tribes,  permanent." 

*  The  present  Commissioner  entered  upon  the  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  the  Otiice 
of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  lOth  of  October  last. 
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Most  of  the  treaties  contain  provisions  that  subsistence,  clothing^ 
the  services  of  certain  agency  and  school  employes,  etc.,  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Government,  but  do  not  specifically  state  the  amount  of 
money  that  must  be  appropriated  every  year  to  falfll  these  treaty  stipu- 
lations. The  amounts  that  will  be  annually  required  for  this  purpose 
are  therefore  approximately  estimated  by  this  office,  and  upon  these 
estimates  Congress  annually  makes  appropriations,  which  can  be  used 
only  for  expenditures  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  ap- 
propriations are  made.  The  aggregate  amounts  of  such  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1887-'88  and  1888-'89,  respectively,  are  stated  in  the 
above  table  as  appropriations  for  <^  Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes, 
annual.'' 

For  tribes  and  bands  whose  treaties  have  expired  by  limitation,  or 
whose  treaty  funds  are  not  sufficient  for  their  support.  Congress  an- 
nually appropriates  certain  sums  as  gratuities.  The  aggregate  amounts 
of  such  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1887-'88  and  1888-'89,  respect- 
ively, are  stated  in  the  above  table  as  appropriations  for  **  Support  of 
Indian  tribes,  gratuities." 

In  addition  to  the  sums  specifically  required  by  treaty  stipulations 
for  educational  purposes.  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  other 
sums  for  Indian  educational  purposes,  such  additional  sums  being 
gratuities.  The  aggregate  amounts  of  such  additional  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1887-^88  and  1888-'89,  respectively,  are  stated  in  the 
above  table  as  appropriations  for  ^'  Support  of  Indian  schools." 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  service,  except 
the  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  and  of  the  five  Indian  inspectors,  but  including  aid  for  cer- 
tain tribes  in  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wash- 
ington, Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums,  which  are  gratu- 
ities. The  aggregate  amounts  of  these  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1887-'88  and  1888-'89,  respectively,  are  stated  in  the  above  table  as 
appropriations  for  "  Incidental  and  contingent  expenses  Indian  service."^ 

For  (1)  pay  of  agents,  interpreters,  police,  additional  farmers,  the 
five  Indian  inspectors,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  (2)  traveling 
expenses  of  Indian  inspectors  and  of  Superintendent  of  Schools;  (3)  erec- 
tion and  repair  of  agency  buildings ;  (4)  surveying  and  allotting  lands 
in  severalty;  (5)  advertising,  telegraphing,  transporting  Indian  sui^- 
plies,  investigating  Indian  depredation  claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums.  The  aggregate  amounts 
of  such  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1887-'88  and  1888-'89,  re- 
spectively, are  stated  in  the  above  table  as  appropriations  for  "  Current 
expenses." 

The  increase  in  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1888-^89,  as  com^ 
pared  with  those  for  1887-^88,  is  explained  as  follows: 

(1)  While  the  usual  gratuity  appropriations  for  the  Indians  at  Black- 
feet,  Fort  Belknap,  and  Fort  Peck  agencies,  Montana,  contained  in  the 
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appropriation  bill  for  1887-'88,  were  omitted  from  the  bill  for  1888-?89, 
certain  other  appropriations,  aggregating  more  than  the  above-men- 
tioned gratuity  appropriations,  were  made  for  1888-'89,  as  required  by 
an  act  "to  ratify  and  confirm  an  agreement  with  the  Gros  Ventres, 
Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  and  River  Crow  Indians,  in  Montana."* 

(2)  The  appropriation  act  for  1887-'88  contained  appropriations  for  the 
interest  on  the  principal  due,  under  treaties,  to  the  Miamis  of  Eel 
River  and  to  the  Pottawatomies  of  Huron ;  but  the  act  of  1888-'89 
made  an  appropriation  to  pay  to  these  bands  the  principal  instead  of 
♦he  interest. 

(3)  The  school  appropriations  for  1888-'89  were  larger  than  those  for 
1887-'88.  •  , 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  appropriations,  there  were  available, 
for  expenditure,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  years  1887-'88  and 
lSSS-'89,  respectively,  the  following  unex];>ended  balances  of  permanent 
Indian  funds : 

Table  2. — Sli^wing  unexpended  balances  of  permanent  funds  available  for  1867-88  and 

1888-'89. 


BaUnces. 

IS87-»88. 

1888-'80. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Of  fands  appropriated  under  treaty  stipala- 
tions, of  a  permanent  character. . ............ 

$416,300.00 
220,313.78 

*818,800.31 
66.424  50 

$414,675.50 
110,620.09 

428,156.11 
104,003.87 

$1,715.40 

Of  fnnds  appropriated  for  erection  of  school 
bnildincs  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  Santa  F6,  N. 
Mez.,eto 

109,  G92. 79 

Of  appropriations  for  negotiating  treaties  with 
certain  Indian  tribes,  snrveying  and  allotting 
Indian  reservations,  digging  ditches,  andpro- 
Cf>fd9  of  sale  of  Indian  lands  .-... ^--.-^, .■,.-.■, 

fill.  356. 80 
88, 470. 37 

Of  Indian  moneys,  miscell^neons*  r.......-^r..t 

Total 

1,028,020.40 

1,067,856.47 

149. 835. 17 

111,408.10 

Net  increase 

- 

88,426.08 

— ^ 

*  This  fond  is  derived  principaUy  fh>m  sale  of  grazing  privileges  on  various  reservations,  tax  on 
cattle  crossing  reservations,  and  proceeds  of  wood  and  hay  cat  and  sold  from  reservations. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  appropriations  and  balances,  the  ag- 
gregate amounts  of  the  trust  funds,  in  bonds  or  otherwise,  held  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fiscal  years  1887-^88  and  1888-'89,  respectively, 
were  as  follows : 


Table  Z,— Showing  trust  funds  held  at  commencement  of  1887-'88  and  188e-'8 


Trust  fnnds. 

188T-'88. 

188S-»80. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Principal  ,T...,^T.*«.«...T. 

$16,644,860.16 
837,72&40 
T24,887.70 

$17,007,468.82 
860,855.19 
656,023.44 

$452,694.16 
22.629.70 

Aoomed  interest,  annnal 

Accrued  interest,  balances 

$68, 364. 35 

Total 

18,206.082.44 

18,613,841.05 

475, 223. 86 

68,364.35 

Xet  increase 

406. 859. 51 

This  act  will  be  found  on  page  302  of  this  report. 
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The  following  table  shows  (1)  the  several  fdnds  that  were  available 
for  Indian  expenditures  at  the  commencement  of^the  past  fiscal  year, 
and  (2)  the  amonnt  that  was  expended  daring  that  year  from  each  of 
said  funds : 

Tablr  a.— Showing  money  available  and  expenditures  made  during  fiscal  year  ended  June 

30,  1888. 


Soaroes. 


Folfllliiig  tTMktles  with  Indian  tribe*,  pennanent , 

FalfiUing  treaties  with  Indian  tribea,  annual 

Support  of  Indian  tribe*,  gratuities 

Support  of  Indian  schools... «* 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service 

Current  expenses 

Interest  on  trust  ftinds 

Total 

SatoMMf,  p€rman4fU, 

Of  funds  appropriated  under  treaty  stipulations  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter   

Of  Ainds  appropriated  for  erection  of  school  buildings  at  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  SanU  ^6,  N.  Mex.,  etc 

Of  apprepriaUons  for  negotiating  treaties  with  certain  Indian  tribes, 
•urveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations,  digging  ditclies,  and 
proceeds  of  sale  of  Indian  lands 

Of  Indian  moneys,  miscellaneons 

Of  interest  on  trust  fbnds 

Total 

Aggregate 


On  hand  July 
1. 1887. 

Expende<l 
during  year. 

$483,002.60 
1,067,240.00 
068,600.00 
1,179,015.00 
168,000.00 
762,800.00 
837,725.40 

$483,002.66 
1,620,588.35 
0O4,68L4« 
905, 786. 07 
154,09158 
687,702.66 
837.725.49 

6*077,183.15 

5.683.579.27 

416,800.00 
220,313.78 

816,800.31 
66.424.50 
724,387.70 

1,750.40 
109. 692. 79 

22,402.97 
25. 812. 33 
68, 364.  r. 

1,763,317.28 

228,082.84 

7,830, 60a  43 

^  911, 662.1 1 

By  summarizing  the  1888-'89  columns  of  Tables  1  and  2  and  the  last 
two  items  of  that  column  in  Table  3,  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  that 
was  available  for  Indian  expenditures  on  July  1, 1888^  applicable  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year,  is  ascertained  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Table  ^.^Skowing  total  money  available  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  16d:». 


Sonroea. 

Amount. 

AppropriatiaBs 

16,811,140.50 

1.067,356.47 

Interest  on  trust  ruids 

860.355.19 

IntfTMt^  balanres 

696,033.44 

Total 

8.394,875.60 

TEFST    FUNDS    OP    THE  CHEBOKEES,  OHICICASAWS,  AND  OHOCTAWS. 

Of  the  $17,097,463^2,  principal,  held  in  trust,  as  shown  in  the 
1888-'89  column  of  Table  3,  the  sum  of  $4,484,232.70  belongs  to  three 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  the  following  proi>ortions : 
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Table  6.^Showing  the  trust  funds  of  three  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 


Tribea. 

Amomit  of 
prinoipaL 

Aiinnal  in* 
tereat. 

Cberokea« 

$2,635,842.37 

1,308,605.65 

540,604.74 

$137,400.33 
68,404.05 
32,844.73 

Chickasawa... ................................................ .......... 

ChcMtaws 

ToUl , 

4,484.232.76 

238,210.01 

The  interest  on  the  principal  of  the  invested  funds  of  each  of  these 
tribes  is  placed  annaally,  with  the  Assistant  Treasarer  of  the  United 
States  at  Saint  Louis,  to  the  credit  of  the  treasarer  of  each  nation, 
and  is  expended  as  its  council  directs.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  no  control  of  the  expenditure  of  this  interest. 

TRUST  FUNDS  OF  OTHER  TRIBES. 

The  balance  of  the  before-named  sum  of  $17,097,463.32,  amounting 
to  $12,613,230.56,  belongs  to«a  number  of  tribes,  as  enumerated  below, 
and  the  intei^est  thereon,  at  4,  5,  and  6  per  cent.,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
either  paid  to  or  exi>ended  for  the  benefit  of  those  tribes. 

Tablk  7, ^Showing  trust  funds  of  tribes  other  than  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 


Tribes. 


Principal. 


Chippeira  and  Cliristiaii  Indiaiis. . . . 

Delawarea 

£Mt«m  Shftwnees 

lOITM .'. 

Kansas 

Kaskasktaa,    Paorias,   Weaa,    and 
Piankeahaws 

Kickapooa 

L'Anao  and  Vieax  de  Sert  bands . .. 

Henomonaea 

Osagea 

Omabaa .* 

Otoes  and  Miaaooriaa 

Pawnees 


$42,500.86 

874,17&5i 

9,079.12 

171,543.87 

27.174.41 

98,0CO.0O 
136,947.83 

20.000.00 
153,030.88 
7,878,606.18 
156,100.39 
412,116.39 
266.042.14 


Tribes. 


Ponoaa 

Pottawatomies 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Missouri . . , 
Sao  and  Fox  of  Mississippi 

Seneoaa 

Seneoas,  Tonawanda  band 

Senecas  and  Sbawnees 

Shawneea 

Stookbridges 

Shoahonea  and  Bannaoks. . 

TJmatillas 

Utea 

Total 


Principal. 


70. 
184, 
21, 
55. 
40. 
86. 
15, 

1. 
75. 

6. 

60, 

1.750, 


000.00 
094.57 
659.12 
058.21 
979.60 
950.00 
140.42 
985.63 
886.04 
000.00 
080.04 
000.00 


/2, 613, 230. 56 


The  accrued  trust-fund  interest,  shown  in  Table  3,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  $656,023.44,  is  applicable  for  such  expenditures  as  fh>m  time  to 
time  may  be  found  to  be  proper. 


BEMABKS. 


The  foregoing  statements  of  moneys  to  the  credit  of  Indian  tribes 
will  undoubtedly  suggest  to  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  difficult 
and  perplexing  details  of  Indian  finances  the  questions.  Why  is  there 
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any  want  among  the  American  Indians!  Why  are  not  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  belong  to  them  used  in  their  education  and  support !  Why 
is  it  that,  with  these  great  sums  of  money  standing  to  their  credit,  we 
80  often  hear  that  they  are  suffering  from  wants  that  can  not  be  sup- 
plied, and  that  some  of  them  are  starving?  The  fact  is,  Indian  tribes- 
are  like  white  families — some  of  them  are  rich,  some  are  well-to-do,  some 
are  poor,  and  some  are  destitute.  Take,  for  instance^  the  Osages  and 
the  Navajoes.  The  former,  numbering  only  1,600,  have  to  their  credit 
$7,878,606,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum ;  while 
the  latter,  numbering  about  17,000,  have  nothing  to  their  credit,  and 
Congress  appropriates  only  $7,500  per  annum  for  their  benefit.  Kot 
one  cent  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  Osages  can  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  !Navajoes,  or  of  any  other  tribe. 

Every  fund  and  every  appropriation  must  be  used  for  its  own  par- 
ticular purpose,  and  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  When  thia 
fact  is  considered,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  over  350 
appropriations  and  funds,  each  applicable  to  certain  purposes  only, 
which  are  specified  either  in  the  treaties  or  in  the  laws,  the  diflBculties 
occurring  in  the  management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Indians  may 
be  appreciated. 

Other  inforntation  on  the  subject  of  Indian  finances  may  be  found  in 
the  financial  statistics  appended  to  this  report. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED,  IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART,  BY  GOVERNMENT. 

On  June  30, 1888,  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  Government 
was  supporting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  233  Indian  schools,  of  which  126 
were  boarding-  and  107  were  day-schools. 

Oe  June  30, 1887,  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  there  were  227 
such  schools — 117  boarding  and  110  day  schools. 

It  thus  appears  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  there  was  an  increase 
of  0  in  the  number  of  boarding-  and  a  decrease  of  3  in  the  number  of  day- 
schools,  the  net  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  schools  being  6. 

Of  the  126  boarding-schools,  74  were  under  direct  control  of  this  Bu- 
reau, 3  were  schools  at  which  pupils  had  been  placed  under  special 
appropriations  made  by  Congress,  and  49  were  being  conducted  under 
contract  with  the  Government.  Of  the  day-schools,  85  were  under 
direct  control  of  the  Bureau,  and  22  were  contract  schools. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION,  ATTENDANCE,  ETC. 

The  schools  above  referred  to  were  supplied  from  a  school  i>opulation 

of,  approximately,  40,000  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  attendance  at  these  schools,  the  number  of  pupils  whom   the 
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school-buildings  could  accommodate,  and  the  cost  to  the  Government 
of  maintaining  the  schools,  during  the  fiscal  year  1887-'88,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Tablb  8. — Showing  namher  of  schools,  school-house  cap<ioitg,  enrollment^  average  attend- 
anoSf  number  of  employ  A,  and  cost  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1888. 


Kind  of  schools. 

No. 

Capacity. 

Bnioll- 
menc 

ATorage 
attend, 
ance. 

No. 
of  em. 
ploy6s. 

Cost  to 
Government. 

CorUrcUed  ditecUy  by  Indian  Bwrtau. 
Boftrding-Bohools ........................ 

*6Q 

85 

6 

6.872 
3,844 
1.500 

5.647 
8,175 
1.570 

4.841 
1.929 
1.888 

637 

112 
179 

$580, 954. 29^ 

I)ay.scbools. 

68,162.75 
235, 899. 12 

Total  Government  schools 

159 

10.216 

10.892 

7,668 

928 

876, 016. 16 

Sp€cuiUy  approprialsd  for. 

8 

610 

512 

478 

81 

$75, 278. 66 

Conducted  under  contract  toith  Indian 
Bureau. 

Soarding*sohools ........................ 

40 
22 

4.207 
1,431 

8,015 
1,293 

2,498 
786 

489 
89 

$244, 567. 56 

Dav-schools 

14,532.17 

Total  contract  schools 

71 

5.638 

4,808 

8.294 

528 

239, 119. 73 

Aggregate 

288 

16,464 

15,212 

11.420^ 

1.537 

$1,209,414.55 

*  Four  of  these  schools  (having  82employ6s)  aremanaged  by  religions  organizations,  and  are  assisted 
by  the  Government  which  issnes  dothing  and  subsistence  to  the  pnpils. 

lu  the  preceding  table  reference  is  made  to  five  training-schools,  and 
to  three  schools  for  which  special  appropriations  are  annually  made. 
The  names  and  statistics  of  those  schools  are  as  follows : 

Table  9. — Showing  capadiyf  enrollmentf  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  training-schools  (1> 
controlled  directly  by  Indian  Bureau,  and  (2)  specially  appropriated  for, . 


Name  of  ^bool. 

• 

Num- 
ber 
pu. 
pils. 

Bate 
per  an- 
num. 

Capac- 
ity. 

No. 
of  em- 
ploy^s. 

Enroll, 
ment. 

Aver- 

age 

attSnd. 

anoe. 

Cost  to 

Govern^ 

ment. 

ControlUd  dirteOy  by 
Indian  Bureau^ 

Carlisle  Training 

Chilocoo  Training 

Genoa  Training 

Hatlcf n  Tnstitnte 

Carlisle.  Pa 

$167 
167 
167 
167 
167 

600 
200 
200 
850 
250 

51 
27 
27 
80 
35 

585 
188 
199 
898 
SOO 

563 
154 
166 
338 
167 

$81, 000.  GO 

Cbilooco,Ind.  Ter. 
Genoa.  Nebr 

25.  567. 76 
20, 750. 00 

Lawrence.  Kans . . 

65, 273, 19 

Chemjiwa  Training 

Near  Salem,  Oreg. 

34,30&i7 

Total 

1,500 

179 

1,570 

1.388 

235, 899. 1ft 

Hampton,Ya 

Flathead,  Mont... 

... 

SpedaUy  appropriaUd 

Hampton  Institute 

Lincoln  Institation 

St.  Ignatius  Minsion... 

120 
200 
160 

167 
167 
150 

150 
260 
200 

81 
80 
20 

126 
212 
174 

118 
200 
160 

19,641.11 
33,137.55 
22.600.00 

Total    r 

470 

610 

81 

512 

478     75, 278. 66^ 

Affirreirate  .......i 

470 

2-110 

260 

2,082       J-R«C  bll.l77.7ft^ 

' 

■ 
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The  three  schools,  <' specially  appropriated  for,"  mentioned  in  Table 
8,  are  not  Government  schools.  They  are  private  institutions,  in  which 
Indian  children  are  placed  under  appropriations  annually  made  by 
€ougre88  for  the  education  in  such  schools  of  a  specified  number  of 
l)upils  at  a  certain  rate  per  capita  per  annum. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Government  and  contract 
schools  (including  the  three  schools  specially  appropriated  for)  during 
the  fiscal  years  1880-'87  and  1887-'88,  respectively,  and  the  increase 
in  enrollment  and  in  attendance  during  1888,  as  compared  with  1887, 
was  as  follows: 

Table  lO.^Showing  increase  of  school  enrollment  and  average  attendance  during  the  fiscal 
year  1887-'a8  0ver  the  fiscal  year  1886-W. 


KiodofsohooL 


GovemmaiiC: 
Boarding... 

n^j 

ToUl 

ContiAot : 

Boudlng  ... 
IHJ 

Total 

AffgregaU 


Enrolled. 

IncreMo. 

l»W-'87. 

HS7-'S8. 

7,«21 
8,115 

7.72© 
3,175 

108 
60 

i0,736 

10.004 

108 

2,553 
1.044 

*   3,015 
1.2W 

46-2 
240 

3,697 

4,308 

711 

14.833 

15.  U2 

870 

Arenffe  att«nd« 
ance. 


lS8«-*87. 


1M7-'M. 


S,030 
1.806 


6,207 

1. 020 ; 


lQcreA<*«. 


2M 
2\ 


7.8,S5 


2,0«I 
604 


8.  136  I 


2,  49P  , 


417 
18i 


2.685  I 


10, 520 


3.284  I 

TLilo" 


90) 


In  this  connection,  the  following  comparative  statement,  showing  the 
attendance  at  Indian  schools  during  the  past  six  years,  is  made: 

Table  U,— Showing  Indian-sehool  attendance  from  188^  to  \SSSf  both  years  inclHsire. 
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FUNDS  FROM  WHICH  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  WERE  MADE. 

The  several  funds  from  which  moneys  were  expended,  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  for  Indian  educational  purposes,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Table  12. — Showing  the  several  funds  from  which  expenditures  for  Indian  educational  pur- 
poses were  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1888. 
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Table  12. — Shoioing  the  several  funds  from  which  expenditures  for  Indian  educational 
purposes  were  made,  etc, — Continaed. 


ApproprUtion. 


Expended  for— 


Amoont. 


Date  of  act, 
resolntton, 
or  treaty. 


Orataitiee— «pecial  appropriations— CoD' 
tinaed. 
School,  Salem,  Oreg 

School,  St.  Ignatius  Hission,  Hkmt .. 

Schools  in  States 

School,  stock  cattie 

Transportation  of  Indian  pnpils  . . . . . 

Building;  For^t  OroTS,  Oregon 


Teachers  and  sapplies  .... 
Support  of  Indian  pnpils. . 
do 


PnpiU  in  schools  and  in  private  faml- 

Interest  on— 

Kansas  school  fand 

Iowa  fand ........................... 

Kaskaskia,  etc.,  school  fond 

Omaha,  school  fund 

Osage  fand 

Osage  school  fond 

Pottawatomie  school  ftind 

Stookhridge  consolidated  fond 

ITmatilla  school  ftind 

Ute  4  per  cent,  ftind 

JfisceUaneons: 

Indian  School  Saperintendent 


Building  repairs 

Teachers  and  sapplies . 


Teachers  and  supplies. . 

Supplies 

Teachers ; 

Teachers  and  supplies .. 
Schools  under  contract. . 
Teachers  and  supplies.. 
do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do. 


North  Carolina  Cherokees. 


I  Salary , 

\  Traveling  expenses ... 
Schools  unddr  contract. . 


$33,816.09 

22.500.00 

49,889.42 

0,184.50 

18,693.26 

2,277.40 

5,659.27 

1,688.52 

618.88 

120.00 

7,182.81 

4,452.00 

0,000.99 

2,424.12 

<        300.00 

5.137.44 

9,910.75 

1,500.00 

519.98 

1.960.00 


Mar.     2.1887 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.    3,1885 
May  17.1882 

Jane  3,1825 
May  17,1854 
May  80r.l854 
Aug.  7,1882 
Sept  29, 186ft 

Do.- 
Sept  26. 1833 
Feb.    6, 1871 
Aug.    6,1882 
June  15, 1880 

Mar.    2,1887 
Do. 

Aug.  15, 1876 


Total. 


1,224,218.35 


*  There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the  aggregate  of  this  table  and  the  aggregate  cost  given  in 
Table  8.  This  table  includes  and  Table  8  omits  expenditures  for  the  transiM>rtaUon  of  pupils,  and 
Table  8  indndes  the  value  of  some  articles  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  were  used 
by  the  schools  during  the  year. 

CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Indian  OflBce  avails  itself  of  every  saitable  means  for  the  edu- 
•cation  of  Indian  youth ;  and  since  Government  appropriations  are  in. 
safflcient  to  support  the  pupils  who  are  anxious  to  enter  school,  and  since, 
Also,  Government  school  buildings  will  accommodate  but  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  it  has  become 
the  policy  of  the  office  to  make  contracts,  for  the  education  of  Indian 
children^  with  religious  organizations  that  agree  to  train  pnpils  properly, 
and  to  fbrnish  buildings  suitable  for  their  accommodation. 

Such  contracts  have  been  made,  notably,  with  the  Bureau  of  Gatholic 
Indian  Missions,  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Ghurch«  and  the  American  Missionary  Association  (Congre- 
gational). Contracts  have  also  been  made  with  the  Friends,  Lutherans, 
Unitarians,  and  Mennonites.  The  Episcopalians  have  a  large  school 
work  among  the  Indians,  which  is  assisted  by  the  Government,  but  in 
only  two  instances  in  the  way  of  formal  contracts.* 

*  Since  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Woman's  Board 
^f  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church  (North)  for  a  school  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  for  some  schools  in  Minnesota. 
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The  expense  incurred  by  these  denominations  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings devoted  to  educational  work  among  Indians  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  known  that  the  Catholics,*  the  Oongregationalists,  the 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Episcopalians  have  invested  large  sums  in  this 
way.  The  management  of  these  contract  schools  is  in  almost  all  cases 
excellent,  and  the  good  work  which  they  are  doing  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  highest  terms  by  inspectors,  special  agents,  and  private  indi- 
viduals who  have  visited  them. 

In  this  connection,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  enrollment 
and  in  attendance  during  the  past  year,  as  shown  in  Table  10,  occurred 
in  great  part  at  the  schools  which  were  conducted  under  contract  with 
this  Bureau.  This  was  because  the  accommodations  at  the  schools  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  were  not,  within  the  period  specified,  mate- 
rially increased,  while  the  religious  organizations  which  conducted  the 
contract  schools  furnished,  within  said  i>eriod,  increased  accommoda- 
tions for  1,474  boarding  and  508  day  pupils,  a  total  of  1,982. 

SCHOOL  CONTRACTS    WITH  BUREAU  OF  CATHOLIC  INDIAN  MISSIONS. 

And  bere  a  few  words  may  be  said  in  refutation  of  the  charge  that 
in  making  school  contracts  the  Indian  Bureau  has  discriminated  in 
favor  of  the  Catholics.  The  charge  is  unfounded.  The  policy  of  the 
Indian  Office  has  been  and  now  is  to  enlist  in  Indian  educational  work 
the  cooperation  of  every  religious  organization  that  has  proper  facilities 
for  educating  Indian  youth.  No  such  organization,  thus  equipped,  has 
ever  asked  for  contracts  and  been  refused ;  and  that  the  Catholics  have 
contracts  for  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  is  not  due  to  discrimination 
in  their  favor,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  have  expended  larger  sums  of 
money  than  any  other  denomination  in  the  erection  of  school-buildings 
and  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  therefore  have  been  enabled 
to  accommodate  more  pupils  under  contract. 

But  neither  the  Catholic  nor  any  other  religious  denomination  can  be 
truthfully  charged  with  mercenary  or  selfish  motives  in  asking  for 
school  contracts,  for  there  is  no  money-making  opportunity  in  any  con- 
tract for  educating  Indian  children.  The  rate  paid  per  capita  per 
annum  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  9108;  a  limited  number  being 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $125.  For  this  amount  per  capita  the  organiza- 
tion carrying  on  the  school  must  furnish  necessary  buildings,  and  must 
clothe,  feed,  care  for,  and  teach  an  Indian  child ;  and  certainly  there 
can  be  no  profit  in  such  a  contract.  It  is  understood  by  all  contractors 
that  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Government  is  only  in  the  nature  of  a 
contribution,  and  that  the  additional  amount  necessary  for  properly 
caring  for  the  pupils  must  be  furnished  by  the  parties  carrying  on  the 
school. 

*  The  Buroau  of  Cathollo  Indian  Missions  reports  that  it  expended  $115,000  for 
Indian  school  buildings  and  famishings  daring  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30^  1887, 
and  that  the  whole  amoant  invested  by  the  Catholics  in  saoh  baildings  is  abou4i> 
11,000,000. 
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NothiDg,  it  is  maintained,  should  be  done  to  impair  or  weaken  any  ol 
the  agencies  at  present  engaged  in  the  work  of  Indian  edacation.  It  is 
therefore  concluded  that  the  contract  system  onght  to  be  continued  until 
the  Government  is  prepared  with  adequate  buildings  and  competent 
teachers  to  assume  the  entire  work  of  secular  education ;  but  tho  duty  of 
the  Gk)vernment  to  undertake  the  task  of  furnishing  primary  and  secular 
education  for  all  Indian  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservations  un- 
der Federal  control  must  be  constantly  insisted  upon.  In  the  language 
of  the  platform  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Oonference,  at  itasixth  annual  ses- 
sion, held  last  October,  the  Government  **  has  no  right  to  thrust  this  bur- 
den  [of  Indian  education]  upon  the  pioneer  population  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Indians  happen  to  be  located.  It  has  no  right  to  leave  this 
burden  to  be  carried  by  the  churches  and  private  philanthropic  socie- 
ties which  have  taken  it  up  only  because  the  necessity  was  great  and 
the  neglect  absolute.  The  cost  of  education  is  immeasurably  less  than 
the  cost  of  war;  the  cost  of  educating  the  Indian  for  self-support  is  lesa 
than  one-tenth  the  cost  of  keeping  him  in  pauperism." 

With  that  conference  this  office  is  also  in  full  agreement  upon  the 
following  propositions: 

(1)  That  Indian  education  should  be  compulsory;  but  on  those  prin- 
ciples of  compulsion  which  are  recognized  as  legitimate  in  the  free 
commonwealths  of  the  world,  which  principles,  while  they  would  require 
the  Indian  child  to  receive  such  education  as  would  fit  him  for  civilized 
life  and  self-support  therein,  would  leave  with  his  parents  the  liberty 
to  choose  between  the  Government  and  the  private  school,  so  long  as 
the  private  school  furnished  the  elements  required  by  civilized  life  and 
conformed  to  a  uniform  standard  prescribed  by  the  Government  and 
maintained  in  its  own  schools. 

(2)  That  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifications  should  be  required  of 
all  teachers  receiving  appointments,  and  should  be  enforced  by  rigid 
and  impartial  examinations. 

(3)  That  the  official  tenure  of  the  teacher  should  be  permanent,  and 
removals  should  be  made  only  for  inefficiency,  incompetency,  or  other 
unfitness. 

(4)  That  the  whole  educational  service  should,  in  the  interest  of  just 
administration  and  efficient  work,  be  exempt  from  those  changes  and 
that  instability  of  tenure  which  appertain  to  partisan  appointments.* 

PROHIBITION  OF  THE  VBRNAGULAR  IN  INDIAN  SGHOOLS. 

In  this  connection,  notice  mj^y  be  taken  of  the  discussion  that  occurrea 
among  some  of  the  religious  denominations  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
•n  account  of  a  misunderstanding  by  them  of  the  intention  of  the 

*  This  eabjeot  is  more  particolmrly  referred  to  hereafter  on  pages  Ixxxiii-lxxxyii. 
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Commissiouer  of  ludian  Affairs  in  issaiDg  orders  forbidding  the  teach- 
ing  of  the  vernacalar  to  children  in  ludian  schools.  The  position  of  the 
Indian  Office  was  stated  by  my  predecessor  in  his  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1887. 

Protests  from  many  religious  bodies  were  sent  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Indian  Gommissioner,  all  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  was  the  intention  to  forbid  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular.  To  correet  this  impression,  the  Gommissioner 
published,  in  pamphlet  form,  under  date  of  April  16,  1888,  "Corre- 
spondence on  the  Subject  of  Teaching  the  Vernacular  in  ludian  Schools." 
This  pamphlet  was  generally  circulated  among  the  friends,  of  Indian 
education  and  others ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dissemination  of  the 
information  contained  therein  has  given  to  the  public  a  correct  impres- 
sion of  the  purpose  of  the  orders.  But,  in  view  of  the  widespread  and 
apparently  deep  seated  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of 
these  orders  upon  the  use  of  the  Bible  published  in  Indian  vernaculars, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  any  Indian  in  any  language,  or 
by  anybody  to  any  Indian  in  any  language  or  in  any  Indian  vernacular, 
anywhere,  at  any  time. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

In  further  comment  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  education,  I  may  say 
that  while  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  during  the  year  has  been 
good,  special  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  attendance 
at  the  Government  reservation  schools  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is,  practically,  no  room  in  them  for  more  pupils.  As  a  rule, 
Indians  among  whom  schools  have  been  established  are  now  willing  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  are  asking  for 
more  school  facilities.  Many  Indians  who,  only  a  few  years  ago,  posi- 
tively refused  to  allow  their  children  to  learn  the  "  white  man's  way," 
and  who  are  yet  unwilling  to  have  their  children  sent  for  a  term  ot 
years  to  remote  schools,  are  now  not  only  ready,  but  anxious,  to  have 
them  educated  in  reservation  schools  not  remote  from  their  camps. 

That  additional  schools  have  not  been  established,  in  accordance  witb 
the  reasonable  wishes  of  these  and  other  Indians,  is  due  largely  to  the 
constraction  that  has  been  given  to  the  provision  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation act  that  limits  to  $10,000  the  amount  that  may  be  expended  in 
the  erection  of  a  boarding-school-building.  The  construction  put  upon 
this  provision  is  that  all  the  buildings  necessary  at  a  boarding-school 
must  be  erected  at  a  total  outlay  of  not  exceeding  910,000,  and  that 
this  includes  the  furnishing  of  such  buildings.  It  has  been  held  by  the 
Second  Gomptroller  of  the  Treasury  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  Congress  to  use  building  appropriations  for  an  ad- 
dition to,  or  for  the  alteration  or  completion  of,  a  school-building,  if  its 
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entire  cost,  incladiug  faruitare,  had  reached  $10,000^  unless  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  contemplated  could  be  included  under  the  head  of 
repairs. 

It  is  true  that  $10,000  is  sufficient  to  erect  suitable  school-buildings 
in  some  localities,  but  in  most  localities  that  amount  is  entirely  inade- 
quate; and  this  limitation,  thus  construed,  has  prevented  this  Bureau 
from  furnishing  suitable  and  adequate  school-building  accommodations 
upon  maoy  reservations  where  they  are  much  needed.  For  instance, 
the  Ute  Indians,  on  the  Uintah  Eeservation,  Utah,  have  250  children 
of  school  age,  and  until  recently  they  have  sullenly  refused  to  have 
their  children  educated.  Every  effort  to  induce  them  to  send  their 
children  to  the  school  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  part  for  their  benefit,  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  at  this 
time  not  one  Ute  child  is  in  attendance  thereat.  *•  We  will  not,"  they 
said,  "  send  any  of  our  children  away  to  the  Grand  Junction  or  any  other 
school,,  but  WQ  will  send  all  our  children  to  school  if  a  good  school 
is  estaolished  at  our  agency."  To  test  their  sincerity,  a  competent 
teacher  and  some  school  supplies  and  furnishings  were  sent  to  the 
agency,  where  there  is  a  school-building,  but  a  building  that  is  in  every 
respect  unsuited  for  its  purpose.  This  building  can  not  properly  accom- 
modate even  twenty-five  pupils ;  but  thirty-six  have  been  crowded  into 
it.  Observing  this  desire  for  educational  advantages,  which  patience 
and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  agent  and  school  superintendent  had 
succeeded  in  awakening  in  these  non-progressive  Indians,  and  being 
anxious  to  give  it  fair  opportunity  and  scope,  plans  and  specifications 
were  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  boarding-school-building  large 
enough  to  accommodate  seventy-five  children.  The  plans  were  for  a 
plain  building,  to  be  erected  with  all  possible  economy  consistent  with 
stability  and  comfort.  Bids  were  advertised  for,  according  to  law,  and 
the  lowest  received  was  $13,000  in  excess  of  the  building  limitation  of 
$10,000.  This  instance  is  cited  to  show  how  difficult  it  is,  while  actings 
under  the  restrictions  of  such  a  rigid  policy  of  economy,  to  do  prompt 
and  effective  work  in  the  pending  attempt  to  educate  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  Indians. 

As  stated  above,  the  $10,000-building-limitation  provision  has  been 
construed  to  mean  that  not  more  than  that  amount  can  be  expended 
for  school-buildings  at  any  school,  and  it  has  been  held  that  no  addition 
can  be  made  to  any  building  upon  which  $10,000  has  already  been  ex- 
pended. It  may  be  said  that,  if  the  policy  of  erecting  large  school-build- 
dings  were  abandoned,  $10,000  would  in  most  cases  be  sufficient  for  the 
erection  of  any  one  building;  but  in  the  event  of  such  a  change  in  the 
charaicter  of  school-buildings  more  than  one  building  would  be  needed 
for  eveiy  boarding-school.  There  are  good  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
such  a  change  should  be  made,  some  of  which  may  be  stated. 

Any  one  who  thoughtfully  considers  the  subject  of  Indian  education 
must  conclude  that  industrial  training  should  be  the  principal  feature 
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in  every  Indian  school ;  and  by  '*  industrial  training'^  is  not  meant  the 
mere  teaching  of  the  trades  and  arts.  The  Indian  child  must  be  taught 
many  things  which  come  to  the  white  child,  because  of  environment, 
without  the  school-master's  aid.  From  the  day  of  its  birth  the  child  of 
civilized  parents  is  constantly  in  contact  with  civilized  modes  of  life— 
of  action,  thought,  speech,  dress — and  is  surrounded  by  a  thousand 
beneficent  influences  that  never  operate  upon  the  child  of  savage 
parentage,  who,  in  his  birth-Kour,  is  encompassed  by  a  degrading  at- 
mosphere of  superstition  and  of  barbarism.  Out  from  the  conditions  of 
his  birth  he  must  be  led  in  his  early  years  into  the  environments  of 
civilized  domestic  life.  And  he  must  be  thus  led  by  the  school-teacher. 
But  under  the  present  school  system,  .with  its  large  boarding-school- 
buildings  crowded  with  pupils,  and  its  many-bedded  dormitories  and 
great  diuing-rooms,  the  Indian  child  can  not  receive  an  adequate  idea 
of  civilized  home-life.  At  the  schools  conducted  in  large  buildings, 
matrons,  cooks,  seamstresses,  laundresses,  and  other  employes,  who 
should  teach  the  girl  pupils  the  difficult  art  of  the  housekeeper,  are 
too  busily  occupied  in  keeping  up  their  respective  departments  of 
work  to  devote  the  time  necessary  for  the  painstaking  training  of 
awkward  or  ignorant  girls  in  the  skillful  performance  of  the  number- 
less duties  which  appertain  to  civilized  housekeeping  and  home-making^ 
and  of  just  this  sort  of  instruction  these  pupils  stand  more  in  need 
than  they  do  of  literary  attainments.  For  a  large  boarding-school  it 
would  therefore  be  better  to  have  a  main  building,  which  should  contain 
only  the  recitation  rooms,  with  perhaps  quarters  for  the  superintendent 
and  literary  teachers,  and  to  have  other  buildings  which  should  each 
accommodate  a  small  number  of  children.  Each  of  these  buildings 
could  be  made  the  home  of  the  children  domiciled  therein,  and  in  this 
home  the  girls  could  be  taught,  by  actual  practice,  how  to  cook,  to  wash, 
to  make  and  mend  clothes,  to  sweep,  to  make  beds — in  short,  could  be 
instructed  in  all  things  that  are  taught  to  white  girls  in  the  homes  of 
civilized  communities;  and  the  boys,  while  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  home  life,  could  be  taught  farming  and  trades  suitable 
to  their  various  localities.  Gardens  attached  to  these  homes  could  be 
cultivated  by  both  boys  and  girls. 

The  eflFect  of  such  an  industrial  school  system  would  be  to  build  up 
a  community,  a  little  village,  in  which  the  children  would  become  ac 
quainted  with  and  would  actually  practice  the  customs  and  habits,  th  i 
arts  and  the  trades,  which,  at  least  in  part,  distinguish  civilized  life  from 
barbarism. 

The  adoption  of  an  industrial-school  system  of  this  sort  would 
necessarily  require  a  larger  number  of  employes  than  are  now  in  the* 
service,  and  would  be  more  expensive  than  the  present  system ;  but 
certainly  the  American  people  would  hot,  therefore,  hesitate  to  adopt 
such  a  plan  of  Indian  education  if  they  could  be  assured  that  by  its 
adoption  the  Indian  race  would  be  lifted  out  of  darkness  and  super- 
Mtition  into  the  light  of  Christian  civilization. 
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SMPLOY^B  AT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  management  of  the  schools  controlled  directly  by  this  Bareaa 
there  were  employed  757  white  persons  and  137  Indians — in  all,  894 
i^^gnlar  employes— as  follows : 

Table  l^,^8howing  the  pontionsand  the  number  of  white  and  Indian  emplojf^  in  the  In- 
dian school  eervioe  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1888, 


Positions. 


WbiUts. 


lodiAOB. 


Total. 


SaporinteDdento , 

Assistant  saperintendent , 

Saperintendents  and  principal  teaohers.. 

Superintendents  for  day-schools 

Disciplinarians 

Teachers 

Assistant  teachers , 

Indostrial  teaohers 

Assistant  indostrial  teachers 

Mechanical  teacher 

Matrons 

Assistant  matrons 

Seamstresses 

Assistant  seamstresses 

Cooks 

Assistant  cooks 

Lanndresaes 

Assistant  laundresses 

Physicians 

Clerks 

•  Clerks  and  physicians 

Teachers  and  seamstresses 

Assistant  teacher  and  seamstress 

Assistant  teachers  and  matrons 

Matrons  and  seamstresses , 

Cooks  and  laondresses 

Knrses 

Bakers 

Batchers - 

Agent  for  oat  pnpils 

Dairy  manager.......... 

Farmers 

Assistant  fsrmers 

Assistant  fanner  and  gardener 

Gardener 

Engineers 

Carpenters 

Wagon-makera 

Tinners , 

Shoe-makers 

Shoe  and  harness  makers 

Harness-makers 

Tailors 

Painter 

Printer 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmith  »nd  wheelwii/{l(t  ^ 


13 
I 

55 

2 

3 

241 
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Table  13. — Shewing  thepontunu  and  the  numier  of  white  and  Indian  employ^  in  the  In- 
dian school  serviee,  eto, — Continued. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  employes  above  enumerated  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  are  irregularly  employed  in  connection  with  the  schools. 
The  great  majority  of  these  irregular  employes  are  Indian  pupils  en- 
gaged in  learning  trades,  to  each  of  whom  a  few  cents  a  day  are  paid. 
These  payments  are  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  pupils  work  more 
willingly  and  industriously  and  learn  more  rapidly  under  the  incentive 
of  small  wages  Ihan  they  would  if  they  were  not  thus  recompensed 
for  their  labor;  and,  moreover,  they  thus  learn  the  value  of  small  earn- 
ings and  small  savings. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Formerly  all  school  employes,  excepting  the  superintendents  of  the  in- 
dustrial training  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  Grenoa,Nobr. ; 
Salem  (Chemawa),  Oregon ;  and  Chilocco,  Ind.  T.,  were  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  upon  nominations  made  either  by 
Indian  agents  or  by  the  superintendents  df  the  industrial  schools  referred 
to  above.  But  by  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service, 
approved  June  29, 1888  (section  8),  it  is  provided  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools  ^'  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  employ  and  discharge  superintendents,  teachers, 
and  other  persons  connected  with  schools  wholly  supported  by  the 
Government.^ 

This  and  other  additions  that  have  been  made  by  the  current  appro- 
priation act  to  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  has 
raised  certain  questions  concerning  the  relations  of  that  officer  to  this 
Bureau. 

Heretofore  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AjOfairs  has  had,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  authority  to  do  the  following 
things  in  reference  to  Indian  school  matters : 

( 1)  To  disburse  all  gratuity  appropriations  made  for  Indian  education 
atid  also  all  Indian  treaty  education  funds.    Under  this  authority  the 
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Bureau  has  purchased  clothing  and  subsistence  and  all  other  articles 
necessary  in  the  management  of  the  schools ;  has  contracted  with  pri- 
vate institutions  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  therein  at  Gov- 
ernment expense ;  has  determined  the  number  of  and  the  compensation 
that  should  attach  to  i>osition8  in  the  schools ;  has  determined  questions 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  and  the  preparation  of 
plans  of  buildings  therefor ;.  has  paid  all  school  salaries,  and  has  set- 
tled all  accounts  of  officers  disbursing  school  moneys. 

(2)  To  employ  and  discharge  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  any 
other  person  connected  with  the  schools,  except  superintendents  of  the 
Indian  training  schools. 

(3)  To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  the  schools. 

In  short,  until  July  1, 1888,  the  Indian  school  system  was,  in  fact  en- 
tirely under  the  supervision  and  management  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  in  order  to  show  in  what  respects  this  supervision  and 
management  has  been  modified  or  annulled  by  the  act  of  June  29, 1888, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  a  short  review  of  the  legislation  regarding  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools  prior  to  that  date. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May  17, 1882,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  appoint  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the  Insx>ector  of  Indian 
Schools,  and  upon  this  officer  the  following  duties  were  imposed  : 

(1)  To  inspect  all  Indian  schools. 

(2)  To  report  a  plan  for  carrying  into  effect  treaty  stipulations  for  the 
education  of  Indians,  **  with  careful  estimates  of  the  cost  thereof 

(3)  To  report  '^  a  plan  and  estimates  for  educating  all  Indian  youth 
for  whom  no  such  provision  now  exists,  and  estimates  of  what  sums  can 
be  saved  from  existing  expenditures  for  Indian  support  by  the  adoption 
of  such  a  plan.'' 

The  appropriation  act  for  the  following  fiscal  year  of  1883-'84  changed 
the  title  of  the  new  office  to  that  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
whichtitlehasbeen  continued  in  all  appropriation  bills  enacted  since  that 
time  5  but  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  29, 1888,  no  further  refer- 
ence was  made  in  any  law  to  the  duties  of  the  position.  And  it  will  be 
observed  that  duties  2  and  3,  as  declared  by  the  act  of  1882,  were  not 
what  might  be  called  continuing  duties;  they  were  terminated  upon 
the  making  of  the  reports  required.  So  that,  after  these  duties  had  been 
done,  the  only  duty  of  the  Superintendent  w^s,  until  July  1, 1888,  the 
inspection  of  schools.  But  his  duties  were  added  lo  by  section  8  of  the 
appropriation  act  which  went  into  effect  on  that  day,  and  from  that 
date  it  became  his  duty — 

(1)  To  visit  all  schools  where  Indian  children  are  taught  under 
authority  of  the  Government,  and  to  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  certain  reports  in  reference  to  such  schools. 

(2)  To  <<  employ  and  discharge  superintendents,  teachers,  and  any 
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other  persons  connected  with  schools  wholly  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment." 

(3)  T6  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  such  schools  as 
are  wholly  supported  by  the  Government. 

By  this  enlargement  of  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools,  Congress  took  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  the 
authority  to  appoint  and  discharge  superintendents,  teachers,  and  other 
school  employes  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  the 
schools,  but  left  with  that  officer  the  duty  of  disbursing  all  funds  for 
Indian  education-:-the  duty  of  making  all  purchases  for  the  schools 
and  all  contracts  for  educating  Indian  children,  of  building  school- 
houses,  paying  school  salaries,  and  settling  the  accounts  of  all  officers 
who  disburse  money  for  school  purposes. 

At  first  glance  this  law  seems  to  be  comprehensive  and  far-reaching, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  its  scope  is  restricted,  and  it  does  not,  in  fact,  fur- 
nish adequate  means  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  apparent  purpose.  As 
stated,  the  act  of  June  29  last  changed  the  law  then  in  force  in  two 
particulars  only — first,  in  the  authority  to  make  appointments  and  dis- 
missals ;  and,  second,  in  the  authonty  to  make  school  rules  and  regu- 
lations; and  it  left  undisturbed  all  the  official  machinery  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  disbursing  school  moneys,  making  school  con- 
tracts, paying  school  salaries,  etc.  The  responsibility  for  all  such  trans- 
actions remains  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ;  and,  neces- 
sarily, all  the  business  records  pertaining  thereto  must  be  embodied  in 
the  records  of  the  Indian  Office.  With  all  this  business,  as  it  occurs, 
and  with  the  methods  of  conducting  it  according  to  law  or  precedents 
having  the  force  of  law,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar,  so  that  he  can  intelligently  and  efficiently  dis- 
charge his  duties,  which,  limited  as  they  are,  imply  and  require  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  the  entire  Indian  school  service;  and  £his  knowl- 
edge can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  than  by  visiting  the  schools,  and 
by  supervising,  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  all  the  matters  of 
Indian  education  that  are  considered  and  determined  by  that  Bureau. 
In  this  way  the  Superintendent  might  have  his  restricted  duties  so  en- 
larged that  they  would  cover  the  entire  subject  of  Indian  education,  and 
his  limited  official  power  so  increased  that  it  could  command  all  the 
official  machinery  of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  the  execution  of  his  de- 
cisions upon  school  matters. 

Upon  these  consideratibns  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  natural,  economical,  and  effective  administration  of  Indian  school 
affairs  will  be  secured  by  enlarging  the  prerogatives  of  the  Superin- 
tendent— 

(l):.By  placing  under  his  immediate  supervision  all  matters  connected 
with  all  branches  of  Indian  education,  instead  of  restricting  him  to  two 
lines  of  work  in  connection  with  but  one  class  of  schools ;  and 
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(2)  By  providing  that  he  shall  perform  the  oflacial  functions  necessar^ 
in  the  discharge  of  such  'enlarged  duties  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  under  which  arrangement  the  Gommissioner  of  Indian  AfGa^irs 
may  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superintendent  the  entire  official  ma- 
chinery of  the  Bureau,  by  the  use  of  which  nearly  all  the  business  in 
relation  to  Indian  schools  is,  and  must  be,  transacted. 

By  this  plan  the  Oommlssioner  and  Superintendent  would  exercise 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  in  Indian  school  affairs.  The  Super- 
intendent would  practically  dominate  in  all  school  operations,  while  the 
Commissioner  would  continue  to  perform,  without  the  embarrassment 
that  would  result  from  divided  authority,  the  duties  in  relation  to  Indian 
educational  matters  that  have  been  devolved  upon  him  by  law  and  by 
the  Indian  treaties. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  above  suggestions  be  adopted  and 
that  rules  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  into  effect. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPL0Y:6s. 

In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  an  existing  doubt  of  the 
legality  of  the  authority  under  which  most  of  the  school  employes  are 
now  serving. 

On  June  29, 1888,  the  Secretary,  in  pursuance  of  his  authority  in  such 
matters,  directed  that  all  the  positions  then  existing  in  tbe  Indian 
schools  should  be  continued  (1)  during  the  month  of  July,  1888,  or  (2) 
until  other  positions  were  authorized,  or  (3)  until  further  orders. 

Under  this  authority  the  school  positions  referred  to  have  been  con- 
tinned  until  the  present  time,  and  most  of  the  employes  who  on  June  30 
occcupied  them  still  occupy  them.  •  That  these  positions  were  continued 
in  a  legal  manner  is  clear;  but  that  the  employes  who  have  remained 
in  them  without  appointment  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
have  been,  since  June  30,  legal  occupants  thereof  is  not  clear.  The 
reason  for  this  doubt  may  be  briefly  stated.  Prior  to  June  30, 1888,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  and  promulgated,  among  others, 
two  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Indian  service,  viz:  Regu- 
lation 62,  declaring  that  all  authority  to  employ  labor  emanates  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  expires  with  the  fiscal  year;  and 
Kegulation  224,  declaring  that  since  ^*  the  service  of  all  employes  ter- 
minates with  the  end  ofeach  fiscal  year,  it  will  be  necessary  •  •  •  at 
the  beginning  ofeach  fiscal  year  to  renominate  those  employes  whom  it 
is  desired  to  retain  in  the  positions  occupied  by  them  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding, provided  the  authority  for  such  positions  has  been  renewed.'' 

It  thus  appears  that  while  the  authority  for  the  positions  which  had 
existed  during  the  fiscal  year  1887-'88  was  renewed  on  June  29,  the 
employment  of  all  the  persons  who  were  on  June  30  occupying  those 
positions  was  terminated  at  the  end  of  that  day — the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year — ^by  the  operations  of  Regulations  62  and  224,  which  were  then 
and  are  still  in  full  force  and  effect.    Acting  upon  reasoning  like  this, 
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it  is  probable  that  the  accoautiug  officers  of  the  Treasury  will  hold: 
(1)  That  all  the  positions  reuewed  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  were 
vacant  on  July  1;  (2)  that  authority  to  fill  them  was  on  July  1  vested 
in  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and  on  and  after  that  date 
this  authority  could  have  been  exercised  by  no  other  officer;  (3)  that 
the  office  of  Superintendent  was  vacant  until  October  29,  and  conse- 
quently no  legal  employment  of  any  school  employ^  could  have  been 
made  between  June  30  and  October  29 ;  (4)  that  therefore  all  persons 
who,  after  June  30,  and  until  they  were  appointed  by  the  Superintend- 
ent, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  occupied  the  school  positions 
reuewed  by  the  Secretary's  authority  of  June  29,  were  illegal  occupants 
thereof. 

This  process  of  reasoning  would  require  the  accounting  officers  to 
disallow,  in  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  Indian  agents  and 
bonded  school  superintendents,  every  dollar  paid  by  such  agents  and 
superintendents  to  any  person  who,  after  June  30,  may  have  served  as 
a  school  employ^  before  he  was,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
employed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  As  a  consequence,  every 
Indian  agent  and  every  bonded  school  superintendent  would  be  liable 
to  be  sued  on  his  bond  for  recovery  of  the  money  thus  paid  by  him  to 
persons  who,  upon  what  they  supposed  to  be  legal  authority,  actually 
rendered  to  the  Government  the  services  for  which  they  were  paid. 
This  would  involve  in  great  hardships  officers  of  the  Government  who 
have  acted  in  good  faith  in  carrying  on  the  schools  and  who  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  confusion  that  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  appointing  power  indicated  by  section  8  of  the  appropriation  act  of 
1888-'89  was  not  in  existence  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Several  other  questions  in  reference  to  the  authority  to  appoint  school 
employ^  have  also  been  suggested.  For  instance,  section  8  of  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  act  provides  that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  '^employ  and  discharge  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  and  any  other  person  connected  with  schools  wholly 
supported  by  the  Government  The  language,  "  and  any  other  per- 
son connected  with  [Indian]  schools,"  includes  persons  serving  as  what 
are  called  "irregular  employes,"  such  as  apprentices  at  the  several 
schools,  and  others  mostly  Indians,  who  from  time  to  time  are  employed 
temporarily  by  the  agent  or  the  bonded  superintendent  as  general  labor- 
ers or  in  the  erection  and  repair  of  school-buildings  or  at  exigency 
work.  It  would  seem  to  be  impracticable  for  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Schools  to  employ  these  persons  and  have  his  action  In  each 
case  approved  by  the  Secretary,  but  it  is  a  questionable  whether  they 
can  be  legally  paid  if  they  are  employed  by  any  other  officer.  It 
will  also  be  observed  that  the  language  "'schools  wholly  supported  by 
the  Government,''  raises  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Superin- 
tendent to  employ  persons  for  service  in  schools  like  that  at  Grand 
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JuoctioD,  Col.,  and  those  among  the  Utes,  Osages,  and  many  other  In- 
diaus.  These  schools  are  supported  in  part  by  payments  made  from 
funds  that  do  not  in  any  sense  belong  to  the  Government,  but  do  un- 
questionably belong  absolutely  to  the  XJte,  Osage,  and  other  Indian 
tribes,  respectively.  If  this  be  true,  such  schools  are  not  "schools 
wholly  supported  by  the  Government,^  and  therefore  authority  to  em- 
ploy persons  for  service  therein  has  not  been  vested  in  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  It  may  be  said  that  this  position  can  not  be  main- 
tained, for  the  reason  that,  evidently,  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
not  to  restrict  the  Superintendent  to  the  employment  of  persons  for 
service  in  schools  supported  entirely  by  what  are  designated  as  gratu- 
itous appropriations.  This  intention  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  the 
doubt  remain  that  Congress  succeeded  in  expressing  such  intention  in 
the  law. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  these  matters  by  duties  imposed  upon 
1110  by  section  464  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  which  provides  that  "all  ac- 
counts and  vouchers  for  claims  and  disbursements  connected  with  Indian 
affairs  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  for  administrative  ex- 
amination, and  by  him  passed  to  the  proper  accounting  oflBcer  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  settlement,''  and  they  are  here  referred 
to  in  the  hope  that  reference  to  them  may  suggest  to  Congress  action 
iliat  will  obviate  the  injury  and  embarrassment  to  the  service  that 
must  inevitably  ensue  if  proper  and  prompt  action  in  reference  thereto 
is  not  taken. 

ANNUAL  CONVENTIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPAL 

TEACHERS. 

And  now,  before  quitting  the  subject  of  Indian  education,  I  desire  to 
renew  a  suggestion  made  in  my  report  as  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  in  1885,  that  provision  should  be  made  by  Congress  for  annual 
conventions  of  school  superintendents  and  principal  teachers. 

The  subject  of  Indian  education  is  comparatively  a  new  one,  and  no 
proper  consideration  of  it  has  yet  been  possible.  The  methods  which 
are  employed  in  white  schools  have  been  applied  to  Indian  schools; 
but  it  is  believcJd  that  more  appropriate  methods  might  be  devised.  If 
the  men  and  women  who  have  had  actual  experience  in  our  Indian 
schools  could  meet  together  in  the  manner  suggested  there  would  cer- 
tainly result  from  their  deliberations  improved  methods  of  instruction, 
appropriate  text-books,  and  unity  of  effort  in  all  matters  relating  to 
school  work.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  sanguine  an  expectation  that  out  of 
such  deliberations  would  be  evolved  a  well-organized  system  of  Indian 
education  that  would  replace  the  chaos  of  unsystematic  educational 
methods  now  employed  by  the  Government. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  MATTEES. 

AGENCY  EMPLOYjfeS. 

The  number  of  positions  held  by  white  persons  and  Indians  regularly 
employed  upon  the  various  Indian  reservations,  exclusive  of  Indian 
agents  and  the  employes  of  the  schools,  was,  during  the  past  year,  831, 
classified  as  follows : 

Table  li— Agency  employes  authorized  f&r  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1888. 


'"Other  employes *' indnde persons  employed  in  various  capacities,  snch  as  wagon-unasters,  train- 
mastera,  transportation  agents,  janitors,  messengers,  watchmen,  hostlers,  stablemen,  general  me- 
chanics, etc. 

Many  Indians  and  some  white  persons  are  also  employed  temporarily 
and  irregularly  in  various  lines  of  work,  most  of  them  as  ordinary  day  * 
laborers. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

To  appoint  an  Indian  on  the  police  force  is  to  ask  him  to  sacrifice 
l>er8onal  ease,  face  hardship  and  danger,  lose  popularity,  submit  to 
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abuse  from  his  own  people,  and  in  return  to  oflfer  him  the  thanks  of  the 
Government  to  the  extent  of  $8  per  month  if  he  is  a  private,  and  of  $10 
per  month  if  he  has  the  added  responsibility  of  being  an  oflBcer.  Never- 
theless, at  many  agencies,  Indians  have  been  found  who  meet  these  re- . 
quirements  with  remarkable  skill  and  fidelity,  and  who  accept  these  po- 
sitions from  a  genuine  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Oovemment  and  a  desire 
for  the  progress  of  their  people  in  civilized  ways.  The  appointment  has 
a  reflex  effect  on  the  appointee.  The  uniform,  the  commission,  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
Government,  develops  esprit  du  corps^  and  the  Indian  policeman  be- 
comes brave,  efficient,  and  loyal  even  to  the  extent  of  hazarding  his  life 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  This  spirit  was  strikingly  manifested 
by  several  leading  Sioux  policemen  who,  as  members  of  the  Sioux  delega- 
tion, recently  visited  this  city.  In  a  conference  with  them  held  in  the 
Indian  Commissioner's  room,  Captain  Sword  said : 

We  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  among  our  people  to  get  them  to  do  what  the  Gov- 
ernment wishes  them  to  do.  I  am  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  No  matter 
what  comes  before  me  I  am  willing  to  go  ahead  and  do  whatever  the  Government 
desires  me  to  do. 

Fire  Thunder  added : 

What  Sword  has  said  is  very' true.  I  have  forced  myself  into  being  powerful  for 
the  Government  and  have  worked  very  hard.  Of  course,  when  I  have  this  uniform 
on  my  life  is  nothing,  if  I  have  anything  to  do  that  the  Gk>vemment  orders  me  to  do. 
Anything  I  am  told  to  do,  I  walk  right  into  it. 

The  same  sentiments  were  expressed  by  the  other  policemen  present, 
and  all  protested  that  the  Government  pay  allowed  them  was  altogether 
insufficient.  In  this  protest  the  'Indian  agents  and  members  of  the 
Sioux  Commission  present  heartily  joined. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  Captain  Pratt,  Superintendept  of  the  Car- 
lisle School,  whose  experience  in  both  civil  and  military  life  specially 
qualifies  him  to  judge  of  the  actual  and  relative  importance  and  value 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Indian  police,  writing  upon  this  subject,  gives 
the  following  opinion: 

One  of  the  things  for  which  agents  and  Indians  would  feel  most  grateful  just  now 
would  be  a  better  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  Indian  police.  Their  pay  is  wretch- 
edly small.  Knowing  my  connection  with  their  branch  of  the  Government  service 
they  everywhere  speak  to  me  about  it.  The  police  ought  to  have  army  pay  at  least. 
I  would  say,  $15  a  month  for  privates,  $17  for  corporals,  and  $20  for  sergeants,  with 
full  rations  and  clothing  in  each  case.  The  captain  should  have  $50  a  month,  the 
first  lieutenant  $40,  and  the  second  lieutenant  $30. 

I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  their  loyalty  to  the  Government  in  the  performance  of 
the  most  ardnons  and  dangerons  services.  Especially  has  it  been  before  me  during 
our  present  conferences  with  the  Sioux.  Policemen  or  soldiers  of  any  other  race  conld 
not  have  performed  the  services  that  the  native  policemen  have  performed  without 
endangering  outbreak.  Two  policemen  were  sent  by  the  agent  40  miles  away  and 
arrested  and  brought  back  to  the  agency  Chief  John  Grass.  A  full  company  of  sol- 
diers would  not  have  been  sufiScient  for  the  same  service,  and  in  attempting  it  a  min- 
iature war  might  have  resulted. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  this  increased  salary  is  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, throaghoat  the  whole  military  service  in  the  West,  has  at  almost  every  post 
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Indians  enlisted  as  scouts.  To  these  scouts  the  Goyemment  pays  $15  a  month  and 
gives  fall  soldier  ration  and  clothing  allowances  and  then  adds  |25  a  month  for  the 
use  of  horse  and  equipment,  which  the  Indian  provides  for  himself.  The  Indian  po- 
liceman, serving  his  agent,  performing  a  much  greater  share  of  the  same  kind  of  duty, 
receives  nothing  for  the  nse  of  his  horse  and  equipment,  although  he  provides  it  just 
the  same  as  the  Indian  scout  who  serves  the  military.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  men 
have  a  claim  which  can  not  be  presented  too  strongly,  which  if  presented  must  receive 
recognition,  and  you  may  nse  my  name  in  connection  therewith  if  you  choose. 

As  settlements  close  around  and  encroach  upon  Indian  reservations 
the  need  for  the  services  of  Indian  police  becomes  greater,  and  the  du- 
ties of  the  force,  which  are  not  infrequently  dangerous,  become  more 
arduous  and  complicated.  In  the  reports  of  the  Indian  agents,  which  are 
attached  hereto,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  agents  coincide,  as  hitherto,  in 
acknowledging  their  dependence  upon  the  police  for  the  preservation  of 
order  upon  the  reserves,  and  that  at  the  same  time  they  point  out  the 
difficulty  which  they  experience  in  securing  as  policemen  the  best  quali- 
fied members  of  the  tribe,  when  the  pay  allowed  is  so  small  that  it  offers 
no  inducement  to  accept  the  position,  especially  after  the  novelty  has 
worn  off.  They  reiterate,  with  even  greater  urgency  than  ever,  their 
previous  requests  that  the  police  should  receive  larger  salaries. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  $10  a  month  for  officers  and  $8 
a  month  for  privates  is  meager  compensation  to  offer  men  who,  beside 
giving  their  own  services,  must  furnish  horses,  forage,  and  equipments, 
and  I  desire  to  add  my  plea  to  that  made  by  Indians,  Indian  agents,  and 
my  predecessors  in  office,  that  Congress  so  increase  the  appropriation 
for  Indian  police  that  just  compensation  may  be  given  for  the  services 
required. 

COUBTS  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

On  December  2, 1882,  the  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  what  he  regarded  as  a  great  hinderance  to  the  civilization 
of  the  Indians,  viz:  (1)  ^^The  continuance  of  the  old  heathenish  dances, 
such  as  the  sun  dance,''  etc. ;  (2)  marriages  during  pleasure,  and  plural 
marriages;  (3)  the  influence  of  the  medicine  men,  who  are  always  found 
with  the  anti-progressive  party;  (4)  the  custom  of  destroying  or  distrib- 
uting property  on  the  death  of  an  Indian.  In  concluding  his  commu- 
nication the  Secretary  said:  <<I  suggest  whether  it  is  not  pr^ticable  to 
formulate  certain  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vations that  shall  restrict,  and  ultimately  abolish,  the  practices  I  have 
mentioned." 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion  the  Commissioner  prepared  certain  rules 
for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Indian  agents,  and  they  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  on  April  10, 1883.  By  these  rules  authority 
was  given  for.  the  establishment  at  each  Indian  agency,  except  at  that 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  of  a  tribunal,  con- 
sisting of  three  Indians,  to  be  known  as  **  The  court  of  Indian  offenses." 

The  first  rule  provides  that  **  if  they  are  fit  and  competent  persons  to 
perform  the  duties,"  the  first  three  officers  in  rank  on  the  police  force 
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at  each  agency  shall  serve  as  jadges  of  said  court  (the  term  of  office 
being  one  year),  the  police  officer  highest  in  rank  to  be  the  presiding 
judge.  It  also  provides,  probably  because  it  was  exi>ected  that  the 
members  of  the  court  would  be  paid  as  police  officers,  that  the  judges 
shall  receive  no  money  consideration  on  account  of  their  services  in  con- 
nection with  said  court.  But  the  provisions  of  this  rule,  that  police  offi- 
cers shall  serve  as  judges  and  tha;t  the  judges  shall  not  be  compensated 
for  their  services,  have  both  become  obsolete.  It  is  now  held  that  a 
police  officer  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  court;  that  the  policeman 
who  makes  a  charge  should  not  be  permitted  to  act  as  judge  and  him- 
self determine  it  upon  the  trial  of  the  alleged  offender. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  $5,000  is 
appropriated  <^for  compensation  of  Judges  of  Indian  courts,  at  such  rate 
as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior^; 
but  this  amount  is  not  sufficient. 

On  July  18  last  the  several  Indian  agents  were  directed  to  report 
upon  the  efficiency  of  these  courts,  and  to  submit  estimates  of  the 
amounts  required  in  payment  of  the  compensation  of  the  judges.  !Re- 
plies  have  been  received  from  most  of  the  agents,  twenty-one  of  whom 
report  that  the  courts  at  their  several  agencies  are  accomplishing  much 
good.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  estimate^  which  have  been  re- 
ceived is  $10,400,  most  of  these  estimates  being  for  $10  or  $12  per 
month  for  each  judge.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  compensation  of  Indian  judges  should  be  considerably 
increased. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  should  be  de- 
"fined  by  law.  The  offenses  now  triable  by  them  are  offenses  declared 
by  the  rules  of  April  10, 1883.  By  rules  4,  5, 6,  7,  and  8  the  sun-dance, 
the  scalp-dance,  the  war-dance  (and  all  other  so-called  feasts  assimi- 
lating thereto) ;  plural  marriages ;  the  practice  of  the  medicine  man ; 
the  destruction  or  theft  of  property  5  the  payment  of  or  offer  to  pay 
money  or  other  valuable  thing  to  the  friends  or  relatives  of  any  Indian 
girl  or  woman,  are  declared  to  be  Indian  offenses,  punishable  by  with- 
holding of  rations,  fine,  imprisonment,  hard  work,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
white  man,  removal  from  the  reservation.  In  addition  to  these  offenses 
these  courts  are,  by  rule  9,  given  jurisdiction  in  the  following  matters : 
Misdemeanors  committed  by  Indians ;  civil  suits  when  Indians  are  par- 
ties thereto;  cases  of  intoxication;  and  violations  of  the  liquor  regula- 
tions. Their  civil  jurisdiction  is  declared  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  are  located. 

If  these  rules,  amended  in  several  essential  particulars,  were  enacted 
into  law,  the  usefulness  of  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses  would  thereby 
be  greatly  increased,  and  under  the  authority  exercised  by  these  courts 
the  Indian  would  be  compelled  either  to  obey  the  law  or  suffer  its  pen- 
alties, and  would  be  thus  compelled  or  punished  by  a  tribunal  composed 
of  men  of  his  own  race. 
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THE  INDIAN  CRIMES  ACT 

Legislation  of  this  kind  would  sapplement  that  contained  in  section 
9  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1885,  known  as  "the  In- 
dian crimes  act,''  which  defines  what  the  Supreme  Court  describes  as 
two  conditions  under  which  Indians  .may  be  punished  for  the  crimes 
of  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  arson,  burg- 
lary, and  larceny.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is  where  the  offense  is 
committed  within  the  limits  of  a  Territorial  government,  whether  on  or 
off  au  Indian  reservation.  The  second  condition  is  where  the  offense  is 
committed  by  one  Indian  against  the  person  or  property  of  another, 
within  the  limits  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  but  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
In  this  case,  of  which  the  State  and  its  tribunals  would  have  jurisdiction 
if  the  offense  were  committed  by  a  white  man  outside  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  to  exercise  jurisdiction  as  if  the 
offense  had  been  committed  at  some  place  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Kagama  and  Another ^  Indians^  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  section  9,  in  both  its  branches,  is  valid 
and  constitutional ;  that  while  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
heretofore  recognized  in  the  Indian  tribes  a  state  of  semi-independence 
and  pupilage,  it  has  the  right  and  authority,  instead  of  controlling  them 
by  treaties,  to  govern  them  by  acts  of  Congress ;  that  the  States  have 
no  power  over  them,  so  long  as  they  maintain  their  tribal  relations ; 
and  that  the  Indians  owe  no  allegiance  to  a  State  within  which  their 
reservation  may  be  established,  and  the  State  gives  them  no  protection. 

Under  this  section,  several  Indians  have  been  tried  and  convicted 
by  Territorial  courts  of  the  crime  of  murder  committed  within  the 
Territories  on  Indian  reservations ;  and  the  question  of  the  right  of 
Territorial  courts  to  try  such  cases  has  been  raised.  In  the  case  of 
two  Papago  Indians,  named  Ferina  and  Quijatoca,  of  the  Pima  Agency, 
Arizona,  and  in  that  of  an  Indian  named  Keskuda  (or  Zacate)  of  the 
Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico,  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  in  Terri- 
torial courts,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  respites  have  been  obtained, 
so  that  this  question  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  decision. 
The  point  made  in  these  cases  is  that  no  jurisdiction  has  been  conferred 
by  section  9  upon  courts  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Territories;  that 
if  a  murder  be  committed  by  a  white  man  on  an  Indian  reservation, 
situated  within  the  limits  of  a  Territory,  the  United  States  court  and 
not  the  Territorial  court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  offense ;  that  since  the 
act  provides  that  an  Indian  committing,  within  a  Territory  and  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  any  of  the  crimes  named  in  section  9,  "  shall  be 
tried  therefor  in  the  same  courts  and  in  the  same  manner  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  other  persons  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  said  crimes,  respectively,^  and  as  the  crime  in  question  was 
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committed  on  an  Indian  reservation  within  a  Territory,  the  Indians  that 
committed  it  must  be  tried  by  the  same  court  that  would  try  white  men 
who  had  committed  the  same  crime  under  the  same  conditions ;  and 
that  therefore  the  United 'States  court  and  not  the  Territorial  court 
has  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  referred  to  above. 

CASH  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIANS. 

During  the  past  year  about  1630,000  has  been  paid  to  Indians  in  cash 
from  annuity  funds  guarantied  by  treaty  and  from  interest  on  trust 
funds.  Kearly  one-half  of  this  amount  consisted  of  the  interest  on  the 
Osage  trust  funds,  which  is  paid  to  that  tribe  in  quarterly  installments. 

Annuity  payments  are  made  per  capita,  on  carefully  prepared  rolls, 
bearing  name,  age,  and  sex  of  each  annuitant,  the  annuitants  being 
numbered  consecutively  and  arranged  in  family  groups,  the  head  of  each 
group  receiving  and  receipting  for  the  aggregate  share  of  self  and  fiamijy 
Births  and  deaths  are  noted,  and  precaution  taken  to  prevent  oversight 
or  imposition. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  no  disturbance  or  dissatisfaiction  worthy 
of  remark  attended  any  of  the  payments.  Such  dissatisfaction  as 
formerly  existed  among  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa  and  .the  Wisconsin 
Winnebagoes  in  regard  to  their  annuity  payments  has  gradually  disap- 
peared, so  that  but  few  of  them  now  refuse  to  attend  payments  or  to 
take  their  allotted  shares. 

Citizen  Pottawatomies.  In  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau  reference 
was  made  to  the  course  which  had  been  decided  upon  for  the  equitable 
division  of  the  Pottawatomie  indemnity  fund  among  the  Citizen  Pot- 
tawatomies and  the  members  of  the  Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies ; 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  Prairie  Band  had  received  its  proportion  of 
the  fund,  but  that  several  obstacles  lay  in  the  way  of  a  similar  p^-y- 
ment  to  the  Citizen  Pottawatomies.  Payment  to  the  latter  has  since 
been  satisfactorily  made. 

JEel  River  Miamies.  Early  in  August  last  a  special  agent  was  de- 
tailed to  pay  to  these  Indians,  per  capita,  as  authorized  by  act  of  June 
29, 1888,  the  sum  of  $22,000,  being  in  full  of  all  demands  under  their 
treaties  with  the  United  States.  A  census  of  these  people,  prepared 
and  forwarded  by  the  special  agent,  was  submitted  to  the  Department 
October  23,  with  a  report  to  the  effect  that  this  census  was  approved  by 
only  a  part  of  the  persons  enrolled  thereon,  those  refusing  to  approve 
claiming  that  they  only  were  properly  entitled  to  this  money,  and  that 
the  others  never  had  any  right  to  be  enrolled  as  Eel  Eiver  Miamies  or 
to  share  in  their  annuity. 

Those  who  claim  to  be  the  true  Eel  Eiver  Miamies  filed  a  protest 
against  payment  to  the  others  of  any  part  of  this  money,  and  employed 
legal  assistance  for  the  preparation  of  a  brief  of  their  case,  which  pro- 
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test  and  brief,  together  with  affidavits  to  sustain  the  claim,  have  been 
laid  before  the  Department. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  suggest  that  action  should  be  taken  by 
Congress  to  feonfine  the  benefits  arising,  under  Indian  treaties  to  those 
justly  entitled  thereto,  by  excluding  from  participation  therein  whites 
hereafter  enrolled  as  Indians  by  adoption  and  also  the  descendants  of 
whites  and  Indians  beyond  a  certain  degree. 

INDIAN  CENSUS. 

Section  9  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  1884  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  9.  That  hereafter  oaoh  Indian  agent  be  reqaired,  in  his  annual  report,  to  sub- 
mit a  census  of  the  Indians  of  hie  agency,  or  upon  the  reservation  under  his  charge, 
the  number  of  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  number  of  females  above  four- 
teeu  years  of  age,  the  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages 'of  six  and  sixteen 
years,  the  number  of  school-houses  at  his  agency,  the  number  of  schools  in  operation, 
and  tho  attendance  at  each,  and  the  names  of  teachers  employed  and  salaries  paid 
such  teachers. 

(Jnder  this  provision  of  law  the  Indian  agents  make  returns  of  the 
whole  number  of  Indians  on  their  respective  reservations,  giving  also  the 
details  specified  in  the  law;  but  it  is  believed  that  at  almost  all  the  large 
agencies,  except  those  at  which  rations  are  regularly  issued,  the  lists, 
although  they  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Indian  population,  are  not 
accurate.  Moreover  no  statement  of  the  number  of  Indians  living  off 
reservations  is  required;  therefore  the  agents'  reports  do  not  give  a  state- 
ment of  the  entire  Indian  population  of  the  United  States.  But  the  agents 
can  not  be  blamed  for  inaccuracies  in  their  census  returns,  for  the  rea- 
son that  no  special  means  have  been  provided  for  t iking  the  census. 
In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Bureau,  Commissioner  Atkins  said: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Congress,  when  framing  this  law,  could  not  have  fully 
comprehended  the  magnitude  of  the  extra  labor  imposed  on  the  agent  and  the  efti- 
ploy^  at  many  agencies.  When  it  is  considered  that  many  reservations  cover  largo 
tracts  of  country,  that  the  Indians,  especially  those  engaged  in  farming,  are  often 
located  at  great  distances,  say  from  30  to  50  miles  in  different  directions  from  tlio 
agency,  and  that  those  who  are  not  farming  roam  from  place  to  place ;  that  to  obtain 
a  correct  enumeration,  giving  ages,  family  relations,  etc.,  they  must  be  seen  by  some 
one  intelligent  enough  to  be  able  to  write,  and  that  generally  the  presence  of  an  in- 
terpreter is  required ;  that  often  there  is  no  road  to  the  house  or  tepee,  or  one  almost 
impassable,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  induce  the  Indian  to  visit  the  agency  with 
his  family,  the  difiSouIties  in  the  way  of  making  a  yearly  census  may  be  conjectured, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  many  of  the  returns  are  to  a  great  extent  unreliable 
estimates  compiled  from  such  information  as  can  be  picked  up  by  the  police  or  other 
employ<Ss  from  whatever  source  may  be  available. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  no  correct  Indian  census 
can  be  taken  unless  provision  shall  be  made  by  which  the  agents  will 
be  enabled  to  employ  extra  force  to  do  the  work. 

The  census  returns  for  the  last  fiscal  year  show  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation of  nearly  1  iV  per  cent. 
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SANITARY. 

A  table  is  presented  on  page  446  which  shows  in  detail  the  nnmber  of 
patients  and  the  varions  forms  of  disease  treated  at  the  several  agen- 
cies and  schools  where  physicians  are  located.  The  following  is  a 
resume  of  that  table : 

Table  l5.—Shotcing  claesei  of  diseaaes  treated  among  Indians  and  number  oj  deaths  th^e- 
from  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 18S8. 


ClMBofdiBeMes. 

Nomber 
of  cases. 

Knmber 
of  deaths. 

Zymotic  diseases: 

17.333 

2,040 

40 

236 

Enthetio " 

80 

Pietio 

5 

Total 

10,410 

321 

Constitutional  diseases : 

Diathetic — 

4.700 
2.406 

3^ 

Tnbercnlar  ..r...,.^r...Tr. »--,  —  r..-'.Tr.....-^-r. 

623 

Total 

7,160 

653 

Parasitic  diseasas 

6,192 

Local  diseases : 

Of  the  nervous  system ' 

4,i67 

7.906 

621 

76 

8,768 

7,271 

762 

151 

3. 865 

86 

Of  the  eye H 

Of  the  ear 

Of  the orsans of  clrcnlatlon  r  ^, r. .,,,,.. r-,^^-,-,,,..,,.. 

"I 

Of  the  respiratory  organs 

204 

Of  the  digestive  organs... 

58 

Of  the  nrinary  and  genital  organs 

21 

Of  the  bones  and  Joints 

4 

Of  the  integumentary  system. 

3 

#  Total 

83.686 

397 

Violent  diseases  wid  deaths 1 

1,971 

69 

Total 

67,433 

1,442 

The  number  of  deaths  as  compared  with  the  number  of  cases  treated 
was  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

For  the  first  time  the  report  presents  not  only  the  number  of  deaths 
in  the  aggregate,  but  also  the  number  resulting  from  each  disease,  so 
far  as  a  limited  classification  permits. 

A  large  number  of  deaths  iKJCure  every  year  from  the  want  of  facili- 
ties at  command  of  the  physician  to  enforce  proper  nursing  and  regu- 
lar and  continued  administration  of  medicine.  Of  hygienic  measures 
and  nursing  of  the  sick  the  Indian  knows  little  or  nothing,  and  the  un- 
fortunate member  of  the  race  who  is  stricken  down  with  either  acute  or 
chronic  disease,  or  by  some  severe  casualty,  can  therefore  hope  for  but 
little  aid  from  his  friends. 

The  physician  goes  from  1  to  20  miles  from  the  agency  headquarters, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  finds  his  patient  in  an  overcrowed  tepee, 
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lying  on  dirty  blankets  or  on  skins  spread  over  the  dirt  floor.  If  the 
case  require  surgical  skill  he  contrives,  as  best  he  may,  a  resting  place 
for  his  patient.  He  performs  the  necessary  sygicdl  operation,  admin- 
isters and  leaves  medicine,  and  gives  explicit  instructions  as  to  the  care 
of  the  sufferer ;  but  he  departs,  feeling  that  his  directions  will  be  neg- 
lected altogether,  or,  at  most,  will  be  imperfectly  followed,  and  that 
perhaps  all  his  work,  in  which  the  surgeon's  skill  was  displayed,  will  bo 
undone  by  some  meddlesome  or  inquisitive  friend  of  his  Indian  patient. 
Among  the  white  race  few  cases  of  protracted  illness  could  be  treated 
with  hope  of  successful  results  if  left  to  domestic,  unprofessional  care, 
and  nothing  even  approaching  proper  care  in  such  cases  can  be  expected 
of  the  Indians;  for  in  the  Indian  home  not  only  the  skillful  hand  of  the 
professional  nurse  is  unknown,  but  there  is  there  no  food  suitable  for  a 
sick  person,  nor  any  one  who  knows  how  to  prepare  such  food. 

The  medical  corps  of  the  Indian  service  numbers  eighty-one  physi- 
cians, and  among  them  are  men  who  have  been  skillful,  active,  and  un- 
tiring iu  their  efforts  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians 
under  their  care.  There  are  over  two  hundred  thousand  Indians,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  who  may  call  upon  these  physi- 
cians for  professional  attention ;  but  no  nurses  and  no  assistants  are 
provided,  except  at  the  few  agencies  where  hospitals  are  located.  But 
notwithstanding  this  lack  of  facilities  some  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  their  growing  confidence  in 
the  white  man's  methods  and  remedies,  as  shown  by  an  increased  call 
on  physicians  for  their  services,  is  encouraging.  And  here  it  may  be 
said  that  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  suitable,  but  not 
large,  hospital  at  every  agency  becomes  more  manifest  every  year.  In 
a  hospital  under  control  of  the  agency  physician  Indian  patients  could 
be  properly  cared  for,  many  cases  would  be  cured  that  otherwise  would 
terminate  fatally,  and  untold  suffering  would  be  relieved.  Moreover, 
Indians  could  be  employed  as  nurses,  and  they  could  be  instructed  in 
the  nursing  of  the  sick,  in  the  administration  of  medicines,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  simple,  nourishing,  and  palatable  dishes. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  hospitals  have  been  established  at  agencies 
and  schools  the  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory,  both  in  the 
success  of  the  treatment  and  in  the  incidental  effect  on  the  patient's 
relatives  and  friends,  whose  faith  in  the  white  man  and  his  methods  is 
increased  when  they  see  suffering  thus  cared  for,  cured,  or  relieved. 
Oare  of  the  sick  is  one  of  the  points  which  mark  the  difference  between 
the  savage  and  the  civilized  man,  and  humanity  demands  that  Indians 
stricken  with  disease  shall  not  be  allowed  to  linger  in  pain  and  misery 
for  want  of  the  ordinary  alleviations  and  comforts  which  civilized  Chris- 
tian pity  knows  how  to  render.  While  so  much  is  being  done  for  the 
healthy  Indian,  the  plea  will  not  be  made  that  the  Indian  stricken  by 
disease  can  not  be  properly  provided  for. 

The  reports  received  from  physicians  located  at  schools  separated 
from  agencies  show  the  treatment  during  the  year  of  2,198  cases  of 
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• 
disease.  The  death's  have  nambered  52,  being  less  than  2.4  per  cent 
This  speaks  favorably  both  of  the  skill  of  the  treatment  and  of  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  sgbools,  and  is  also  a  strong  argament  in  fovor 
of  the  establishment  of  agency  hospitals,  for  in  these  schools  physicians 
have  opportunity  to  administer  proper  treatment  and  enforce  sanitary 
regulations  much  as  they  would  be  able  to  do  in  hospitals.  Of  the  52 
deaths,  consumption  was  the  direct  cause  of  25,  scrofula  of  2,  and  in- 
flammation of  the  luDgs,  0 ;  more  than  two-thirds  being  from  diseases 
which  could  not  reasonably  be  considered  as  the  result  of  unsanitary 
conditions. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  AGENCIES. 

On  February  1, 1888,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  invited  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  condition  of  the  Qui- 
naielt  Agency  in  Washington  Territory.  In  his  communication  to  the 
Secretary  he  said : 

All  reports  reaohiog  this  office  tend  to  show  that  the  agency  headcxuarters  is  located 
on  the  ocean  heach,  at  a  point  almost  inaccessible  to  wagons  or  other  means  of  con- 
veyance or  transportation.  The  agency  bnildings,  never  substantial  or  of  much  vaino, 
have  become,  through  age,  ezposnre  to  the  dampness  prevalent  there,  and  from  want  of 
repair,  almost  worthless  ruins,  totally  unfit  or  habitation  and  beyond  economical  res- 
toration. The  Indians  attached  to  that  agency,  who  number  only  about  five  hundred, 
are  peaceably  disposed,  industrious,  self-supporting,  and  do  not  require  the  constant 
presence  of  an  agent.  •  •  •  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  towards  abolishing  Quiuaielt  Agency,  Wash., 
as  an  independent  agency,  and  consolidating  it  with  the  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish 
Agency,  to  be  called  the  Puyallup  Agency  (consolidated),  and  to  take  e£fect  on  the 
Ist  day  of  April  next  (that  fractional  accounts  may  be  avoided).  *  *  *  Aa  this 
consolidation  would  add  much  to  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  agent  of  the 
present  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  and  as  the  salaries  provided  by  law  for 
the  two  agencies  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  amount  to  |2,200  per  annum,  I  also 
recommend  that  the  salary  of  the  agent  for  this  proposed  consolidated  agency  be 
fixed  at  $1,600  per  annum. 

On  February  17, 1888,  the  Secretary  notified  the  Commissioner  that 
the  President  had,  on  February  15,  issued  an  Executive  order  consol- 
idating Quinaielt  with  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  as  recom- 
mended by  this  office,  and  that  the  salary  of  the  agent  of  the  consol- 
idated agencies  had  been  fixed  at  the  rateof  $I,6dO  per  annum. 

The  necessary  directions  for  the  proposed  consolidation  were  promptly 
issued,  and  the  consolidation  was  duly  effected. 

Und^r  the  consolidated  agency,  the  affairs  of  numerous  bands  of  In- 
dians, located  on  five  small  reservations  and  with  a  membership  of 
over  1,900,  are  now  being  conducted.* 

The  reservations  which  are  included  in  the  new  agency  are  no  great 
distance  apart,  but,  the  country  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  being  very 
rough,  they  are  difficult  of  access  from  each  other. 

There  is  no  large  amount  of  property  in  charge  of  the  agent,  and  his 
pecuniary  responsibilities  are  therefore  not  great.    His  principal  duty 

*  See  table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  p.  410 ;  and  also  table  relating  to 
area;  cultivation,  etc.,  of  lands,  p.  430. 
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is  to  superintend  the  educational  and  agricaltaral  interests  of  the  In- 
dians, who,  having  been  properly  instructed  and  enconraged,  are  in  great 
measure  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

ALLOTMENTS  OF  LAND  IN  SEVERALTY. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  annual  report,  aHotments  have  been 
made  nnder  the  act  of  February  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  as  follows : 

Table  l6.Showing  alloiment$  of  land  made  since  July  1,  1887. 


Name  of  resenration. 


Lake  Traverse,  Dakota  (Siaeeton  Agency) , 

Yankton,  Dakota 

Absentee  Shawnee  and  Pottawatomie,  Indian  Territory, 

Eastern  Shawnee,  Indian  Territory 

Seneca,  Indian  Territory 

Wyandotte,  Indian  Territory 

Fond  da  Lac,  Minnesota 

Crow,  Montana *.... , 

Winnebago,  Nehrasls 

Silets,  Oregon , 

Total 


Ko.ofal. 

lotments 

made. 

allotted. 

1.365 

Acret. 
128,424.00 

342 

28,653.00 

383 

40.946. 00 

14 

1,094.00 

115 

8,797.92 

129 

11,505.0C 

173 

16, 236. 48 

452 

71,336.00 

317 

28, 495. 00 

50 

4,737.00 

3,349 

349,124.40 

On  the  Yankton  Eeservation,  in  addition  to  those  who  received  allot- 
ments, selections  of  lands  were  made  by  252  Indians;  but,  on  account  of 
incorrect  descriptions  thereof,  allotments  can  not  be  given  until  further 
examination  of  the  selections  can  be  made. 

On  the  Lake  Traverse  Beservation  (Sisseton  Agency)  in  Dakota,  all 
the  Indians  entitled  thereto  have  received  allotments,  except  some  25, 
and  most  of  these  have  selected  their  tracts  and  will  soon  receive  their 
allotments.  The  schedules  of  allotments  already  made  were  certified 
to  by  this  oflBce  on  May  10, 1888.  They  were  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
and  by  him  approved,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
was  directed  to  cause  patents  to  issue  to  the  allottees,  as  provided  in  the 
fifth  section  of  the  severalty  act.  There  remains  on  the  reservation 
788,900  acres  of  unallotted  lands,  of  which  surplus  the  Indians  desire 
to  dispose  of  some  portion,  and  it  would  doubtless  be  greatly  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so;  but  no  funds  are  available  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  negotiations  with  them  for  this  purpose. 

The  coming  on  of  the  winter  of  1887-'88  necessitated  the  discontinu- 
ance of  allotment  work  on  the  Siletz,  Yankton,  Grow,  and  Winnebago 
Beservations,  and  for  want  of  funds  it  could  not  be  resumed  iu  the 
spring.  Work  was  discontinued  on  the  Absentee  Shawnee  and  Potta- 
watomie Eeservations  on  the  3d  of  April  last,  and  for  the  same  reason  has 
not  been  resumed. 

The  work  on  the  small  reservations  attached  to  the  Qnapaw  Agency 
was  commenced  early  in  March,  and  was  suspended  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 
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Special  Agent  Wall  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  reservations  attacbed 
to  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  on  the  9th  of  December,  18S7,  but 
was  prevented  from  doing  any  work  in  the  field  on  acconnt  of  the  deep 
snow.  He  made  173  allotments  on  Fond  du  Lac  Reserve,  as  before 
stated,  and  resigned  early  in  the  spring.  4 

The  last  Indian  appropriation  act,  dated.  June  29,  1888,  provided 
only  $10,000— 

To  complete  the  [allotment]  work  already  undertakeut  •  •  •  inclnding  the 
necessary  clerical  work  incident  thereto  in  the  field  and  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  the  delivery  to  the  Indians  entitled  thereander  of  the  trost  patents  au- 
thorized. 

An  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made  for  the  undertaking  and  com- 
pletion of  new  allotment  work,  and  $10,000  for  surveying  and  allotting 
lands  to  Indians  "  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipulation." 

After  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year  had  become  available, 
Special  Agents  Howard  and  Fletcher  resumed  their  work  on  the  Crow 
and  Winnebago  Eeservations  respectively,  and  Special  Agent  Connelly 
was  assigned  to  the  Fond  du  Lac  Eeserve.  The  field-work  on  the  Fond 
du  Lac  Eeserve  is  now  practically  completed,'and  it  is  hoped  that  tlie 
allotments  on  the  Winnebago  Eeservation  will  be  flnllhed,  so  far  as 
work  in  the  field  is  concerned,  within  a  short  period,  while  on  the  Crow 
Eeserve  at  least  two  seasons  will  be  required. 

This  of^ce  has  recommended  that  allotments  be  made  at  an  early 
date  to  the  Kez  Perc6  Indians,  who  are  believed  to  be  fully  prepared 
and  qualified  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty. 

Edward  Collins  and  J.  H.  Minthorn  have  been  appointed  special 
agents  to  allot  lands,  and  have  been  assigned  to  duty  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  President,  the  former  at  the  Grande  Eonde 
and  the  latter  at  the  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon. 
,  On  the  Sisseton  Eeservation  only  have  allotments  been  practically 
completed.  On  only  the  Crow,  Winnebago,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Eeserves 
has  interrupted  field-work  been  resumed.  It  should  be  resumed  upon 
the  others,  but  can  not  be  so  lon^g  as  only  $10,000  is  allowed  for  the 
completion,  of  allotments  begun  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  above 
quoted. 

Progress  of  allotment  work  elsewhere  has  been  slow,  owing  to  the 
time  required  to  make  surveys  prelimiiiary  to  allotting,  and  the  late 
date  at  which  the  appropriation  bill  passed. 

Considerable  opposition  to  the  allotment  policy  has  been  developed 
from  two  sources.  Those  who  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  tribal  owner- 
ship, and  in  the  policy  of  continuing  the  Indian  in  his  aboriginal  cus- 
toms, habits,  and  independence,  oppose  it  because  it  will  eventually  dis- 
solve his  tribal  relations  and  cause  his  absorption  into  the  body  politic. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  expected  that  the  severalty  act  would  im- 
mediately open  to  public  settlement  long-coveted  Indian  lands,  oppose 
it  because  they  have  learned  that  these  expectations  will  not  be  realized. 
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There  is  a  third  class  of  persons  who  are  heartily  in  favor  of  allot- 
ting Indian  lands,  but  who  are  apprehensive  that,  under  the  flexible 
terms  of  the  allotment  act,  allotments  may  be  forced  upon  Indians 
before  they  are  ready  to  receive,  use,  and  hold  them.  An  allotment  un- 
necessarily delayed  deprives  an  Indian  of  just  so  much  opportunity  for, 
or  incentive  to,  progress ;  but  an  allotment  made  to  an  Indian  before  he 
has  been  made  to  understand  its  meaning  and  purpose  takes  away  from 
its  value  to  him,  and  he  may  look  upon  it  as  a  worthless  or  as  an  unwel- 
come thing  imposed  upon  him.  It  is  probable  that  such  an  Indian 
would  not  only  neglect  his  land,  but  that  he  would  finally  abandon  it 
and  become  a  wanderer.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  which  was  intended  to 
be,  and  rightfully  used  would  be,  of  benefit  to  the  Indian,  may  be  so 
used  as  to  drive  many  of  the  race  into  vagabondage,  and  thus  make 
them  what  may  be  called  the  gypsies  of  America. 

But  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  two  classes  referred  to,  and 
of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  misgivings  of  a  third  class,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  policy  of  making  allotments  of  lands 
in  severalty  will  be  abandoned. 

SURVEYS  OF  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the  survey  of 
portions  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Crow  Eeservation  in  Montana,  and  of 
the  Great  Sioux  Eeservation  in  Dakota.  The  latter  contract  was  sus-  ' 
pended  upon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  30,  1888,  to  divide  the 
Sioux  Eeservation,  and  thus  there  remains  available  $60,000  of  the 
$100,000  appropriated  for  surveys  by  the  general  allotment  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1887. 

The  survey  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles 
was  also  contracted  for.  The  matter  of  this  survey  has  been  pending 
for  several  years,  a  survey  made  by  Simon  Motz  under  a  contract  dated 
November  17, 1884,  having  been  rejected  by  the  General  Land  Office. 

Various  small  surveys  were  requested,  payable  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  made  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2, 1887. 

Surveys  have  been  recommended  on  the  Klamath  Eeservation,  in 
Oregon,  and  additional  surveys  on  the  Grow  Eeservation,  in  Montana. 

LEASE  OF  mDlAN  LANDS  FOR  GRAZING. 

In  the  last  three  annual  reports  of  this  office  attention  was  called  to 
the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  made  in  July,  1885,  .which  de- 
clares that  the  leasing  of  Indian  lauds  for  grazing  purposes  without 
treaty  or  statutory  provision  therefor  is  illegal,  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  such  treaty  or  statutory  provision,  no  ofidcer  of  the  Government  has 
power  to  make,  authorize,  or  approve  any  leases  of  lands  held  by  Indian 
tribes.  So  long  as  grazing  grounds  are  increasingly  in  demand,  and  there 
is  no  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  Indian  lands  for  grazing  purposes,  cattle 
owners  will  continue  to  make  arrangements  with  Indians  for  obtaining 
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grazing  privileges ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  law  authorizing  snch  ar- 
rangements the  Department  can  give  no  approval  thereof.  Consequently 
snch  leases,  although  they  involve  large  property  interests  and  often- 
times closely  a£fect  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  have  no  legal  standing. 
I  therefore  recommend  legislation  that  will  authorize  such  leases.  Many 
tribes  would  be  benefited  thereby.  They  would  thus  derive  a  revenue 
from  their  surplus  grass,  which  would  lessen  their  dependence  upon 
Oovemment  appropriations. 

LOaOING  BY  INDIANS. 

La  Pointe  Agency^  Wis.  During  the  season  of  1887-^88,  under  De- 
partment authority  of  September  28,  1882  (full  particulars  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1884),  731  contracts 
for  the  cutting,  sale,  and  delivery  of  pine  timber  were  made  by  indi- 
vidual patentees  of  the  Lac  Court  d'Orielle,  La  Pointe  or  Bad  Biver,  Lac 
du  Flambeau,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Beservations,  severally  attached  to  the 
La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis.  Under  these  contracts  there  were  cut  and 
banked  190,200,080  feet  of  timber,  which  was  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  $4.76  to  $7  per  1,000  feet,  according  to  quality.  The  net  gain  to 
the  Indians,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  cutting  and  banking,  was 
$428,221.41  (an  increase  of  $154,759.99  over  the  preceding  season),  of 
which  sum  $149,637.64  was  taken  out  in  merchandise  and  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  contractors. 

Of  the  net  gains — 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles  Indians  reoeived $218,671.77 

La  Pointe  Indians  received 58,494.44 

Fond  du  Lao  Indians  received 84,582.38 

Laodu  Flambeau  Indians  received 66,472.82 


428,221.41 

The  average  net  gain  per  1,000  feet  was  $2.25,  against  $2.12  the  pre- 
ceding season.  Some  of  the  contracts  have  not  been  completed ;  but 
the  Indians  have  all  been  paid  for  the  timber  actually  cut. 

On  March  5, 1888,  the  Senate  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Traders  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
method  of  allotting  lauds  in  severalty  to  Indians  upon  the  Court  d'Oreille,  Lac  du 
Flambeau,  Bad  River,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  other  Indian  reservations  in  the  northern  por- 
tions of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  into  the  system  under  which  Indians  to  whom 
lands  have  been  allotted  are  allowed  to  sell  the  timber  thereon ;  and  especially  to  in- 
quire whether  or  not  adequate  prices  are  secured  to  the  Indians  under  such  sales;  and 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  committee  be  authorized  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  heretofore  conferred  upon  the  committee  by  the  Senate. 

In  view,  probably,  of  the  implication  of  the  above-quoted  resolution, 
the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Agent  Gregory  on  March  13, 1888 : 

You  will  immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  cutting  and  felling  of  trees  on  all  reservations 
under  your  charge,  whether  under  existing  contracts  with  Indians  or  otherwise. 
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On  April  21,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  him : 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  you  will  not  permit  the  driving  or  removal  of  any 
logs  until  contracts  are  approved  and  complete  settlement  and  payment  is  made  to 
Indians. 

On  April  23,  he  was  again  telegraphed  to  as  follows : 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  my  order  of  2l8t  is  modiged  so  that  logs  may  be  dri  ven 
at  once  to  the  booms  if  yon  are  satisfied  that  payment  for  them  i» perfectly  secure. 
Department  will  not  undertake  to  control  the  character  of  the  labor  to  be  nsed  in 
driving  the  logs. 

July  31,  the  Department  instructed  this  office  as  follows : 

From  the  consideration  which  I  have  given  the  matter  of  sale  of  pine  timber  from 
the  lands  of  Indians,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  regulations  under  which  this  important 
business  has  been  conducted  are  not  such  as  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the  full  value  of 
the  timber  cut  and  sold  from  their  lands. 

For  the  purpose  of  adopting  proper  regulations  and  making  seasonable  arrange- 
ments for  the  cutting  of  pine  timber  on  Indian  allotments  you  are  hereby  directed  to 
caU  upon  the  agent  for  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  to  ascertain  and  report  to 
your  office,  in  time  for  the  information  to  reach  yon  not  later  than  August  25  next,  the 
names  of  the  Indians  to  whom  lands  have  been  allotted  and  who  are  in  possession  of 
their  patents  therefor  who  desire  to  dispose  of  the  pine  timber  or  a  portion  thereof 
from  their  patented  tracts,  the  character,  condition,  and  probable  quantity  of  the 
timber  upon  each  of  such  tracts,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  and  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  respective  Indian  patentees  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  x>ine 
timber,  and  also  whether  as  to  any  of  said  patented  tracts  the  contracts  made  for  cut- 
ting the  timber  therefVom  last  winter  have  not  been  completed,  and,  if  so,  which  of 
them,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  and  proper  that  the  completion  of  said  contracts  or 
arrangements,  or  any  of  them,  during  the  coming  winter  should  be  permitted. 

The  agent  should  exei^cise  care  to  prevent  the  Indian  patentees  from  disposing  of 
all  of  the  timber  from  their  allotment.  Enough  should  be  reserved  for  domestic  and 
-farm  purposes. 

No  timber  will  be  permitted  to  be  cut  and  disposed  of  under  any  circumstances  from 
any  lands  except  the  tracts  which  have  been  allott/)d  to  Indians  in  severalty,  and  for 
which  the  respective  allottees  have  received  their  patents. 

On  August  1,  the  office  gave  directions  to  Agent  Gregory  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing  instructions. 

The  matter  having  been  further  considered  by  the  Department,  un- 
der its  instructions  I  addressed  the  following  letter,  dated  October  29, 
1888,  to  Agent  Gregory: 

Ton  are  hereby  informed  that  in  cases  where  contractors  were  prevented  from  com- 
pleting their  contracts  by  reason  of  office  telegram  of  March  13,  1688,  said  contract- 
ors, who  so  desire,  may  be  permitted  to  cut  timber  sufficient  to  complete  their  con- 
tracts; but  each  contractor  must  file  a  statement  in  due  form  that  he  was,  by  reason 
of  said  telegram,  prevented  from  completing  his  contracts,  and  a  further  statement 
of  the  amount  of  timber  he  was  authorized  to  cut  by  the  terms  of  his  conitracts  and 
the  amount  necessary  to  complete  said  contracts ;  this  permission  to  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  tracts  which  have  been  allotted  and  the  aUotment  of  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

The  statements  above  required,  with  your  approval  indorsed  thereon,  should  be  for- 
warded without  delay  to  this  Department  for  consideration  and  approval. 

Before  yon  permit  any  cutting  you  must  satisfy  yourself  that  proper  and  full  settle- 
ment in  each  case  will  be  made  with  the  Indians;  and  this  must  be  included  in  your 
indorsement  of  approval  of  said  statements. 
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As  to  new  contracts  for  the  coming  season,  I  Uave  to  say  tliat  where  an  allottee 
holds  a  patent  for  his  land,  or  his  allotment  has  been  approved  by  the  President,  and 
you  are  satisfied  that  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  such  allotment  would  be  for  the  actual 
benefit  of  the  Indian,  you  will  permit  him  to  contract  for  its  sale,  under  the  restric- 
tions heretofore  in  force. 

The  contracts  for  such  cutting  should  be  forwarded  to  this  office,  so  that  they  may 
receive  proper  consideration  and  action  by  December  1, 1888,  and  each  contract  should 
be  accompanied  by  your  statement  showing  the  reasons  why  you  believe  the  sale  of 
his  timber  would  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indian. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  operations  can  be  commenced  until  you  are 
notified  that  the  contract  has  been  approved  by  this  office,  and  that  no  contract  should 
be  made  for  the  sale  of  timber  upon  tracts  where  the  allotments  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

Certain  contractors  for  pine  timber  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Eeserva- 
tion  having  filed  their  statements  in  conformity  with  the  above  require- 
ments, with  request  that  the  allottees  be  permitted  to  cut  all  the  mer- 
chantable pine  timber  on  their  respective  allotments,  the  matter  was 
again  submitted  for  further  instructions,  and  ander  date  of  December 
3,  the  Department  directed  the  modification  of  existing  regulations  so 
as  to  provide  that  an  allottee — 

may  contract  for  the  cutting,  and  the  contractor  may  cut  all  of  the  pine  on  an  80- 
acre  allotment  which  is  so  situated  with  reference  to  the  natural  opportunities  or  the 
constructed  roads  for  hauling  and  banking  logs  as  that  it  will  be  most  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Indian  to  have  it  entirely  cut  and  no  pa  rt  of  it  le(t  standings  Indeed,  in 
all  such  cases,  the  contractor  should  be  required  to  cut  all  the  merchantable  timber, 
including  every  tree  which  will  make  a  log,  the  smaller  end  of  which  shall  be  10  or 
more  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  which  one-third  would  be  merchantable  pine.  The 
contractor  should,  in  all  cases,  be  required  to  cut  clean  as  he  proceeds,  so  that  he  makes 
'  no  selection  from  among  the  trees  to  be  cut ;  "but  if  any  timber  remains  uncnt,  it 
should  be  in  a  compact  body  and  so  situated  as  that  in  the  future  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously logged. 

The  Department  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  new  contracts — 

should  be  made  so  as  to  provide  a  clean  sum  to  the  Indian  for  the  value  of  his 
timber  standing,  and  not  subject  him  to  the  risks  of  loss  in  any  of  the  logging  or 
banking  operations.  The  stumpage  value  of  the  timber  is  a  thing  easily  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  much  more  safely  to  be  estimated  than  the  value  of  it  subject  to  the  risks 
of  deduction  by  the  cost  of  logging  and  banking. 

All  such  contracts  should  contain  provision  that  the  contractor  shall  employ  Indian 
labor,  on  equal  terms,  in  preference  to  other,  whenever  suitable. 

A  form  of  renewal  of  uncompleted  contracts,  providing  for  the  mod- 
ifications above  suggested,  has  been  prepared  and  transmitted  to  Agent 
Gregory,  with  the  statement  that  all  uncompleted  contracts,  covering 
lands  the  allotment  of  which  has  been  approved  by  the  President,  when 
renewed  and  modified  and  accompanied  by  good  and  sufficient  bonds 
(the  price  to  be  paid  as  stumpage  being  satisfactory),  will  receive  the 
approval  of  this  office. 

But/ew  new  contracts  for  logging  operations  during  this  season  have 
been  presented  to  this  office,  and  none  have  been  approved.  A  new 
form  of  contract  will  be  prepared  at  an  early  day. 
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MenomoneeSf  Oreen  Bay  Agency^  Wis.  Last  season  these  Indians 
faithfully  adhered  to  their  promise  not  to  cut  any  growing  timber, 
except  such  as  was  'necessary  to  clear  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  not  to  start  any  fire  in  the  woods.  They  were,  therefore, 
again  allowed  to  engage  in  marketing  dead-and-dowu  timber  from  their 
reservation  in  Wisconsin ;  and  although  they  were  late  in  commencing 
operations  their  work  during  the  season  resulted  very  satisfactorily,  as 
they  succeeded  in  banking  nearly  8,300,000  feet  of  logs,  beside  some 
575  cedar  posts  and  railway-ties,  all  of  which  sold  for  over  $86,000. 
From  this  amount,  according  to  custom  and  with  their  full  consent,  10 
per  cent,  was  first  deducted  and  .added  to  their  stumpage  or  poor  fund, 
to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  their  hospital  and  the  support  of  the 
old,  sick,  and  otherwise  helpless  poor  of  the  tribe.  The  balance,  less 
the  expense  of  scaling,  advertising,  etc.,  amounting  to  about  $300,  and 
less  a  further  sum  of  about  $1,200,  referred  to  below,  was  paid  by  the 
agent  to  those  properly  entitled,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  scale  of  each 
man's  logs.    The  payment  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  $1,200  still  unpaid  is  the  proceeds  of  a  small  lot  of  timber  removed 
from  one  of  the  sixteenth  sections  of  the  reservation,  which  section  is 
claimed  by  a  lumber  merchant  in  that  vicinity  as  his,  he  having  pur- 
chased it  from  the  State,  which  assumed  the  right  to  dispose  of  it, 
for  the  reason  that  it  had  been  reserved  for  school  purposes.  The 
question  of  title  in  these  sixteenth  sections  on  the  Menomonee  Reserve, 
of  which  there  are  ten,  is  now  before  the  proper  court  for  decision,  and 
is  a  matter  of  much  pecuniary  interest  to  the  Indians,  inasmuch  as  the 
timber  on  these  sections  is  pine  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  MenomoDces  are  making  good  use  of  their  logging  money.  The 
majority  of  them  are  industrious,  thrifty,  and  progressive,  and  fully 
realize  the  benefits  which  they  and  their  descendants  may  derive  from 
their  timber  if  it  is  properly  handled.  They  wish  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves, and  from  a  careful  consideration  of  their  work  and  its  results 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  especially  during  last  season, 
I  believe  it  would'  be  for  their  best  interests  to  allow  them  to  market 
all  their  timber  on  some  such  plan  as  that  which  has  been  suggested  to 
Congress. 

The  Menomonee  timber  may  safely  be  estimated  at  from  450,000,000  to 
500,000,000  feet  To  market  this  would  give  the  Indians,  at  a  reason- 
able calculation,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  steady,  paying  employ- 
ment during  the  winter  season,  when  they  can  not  work  on  their  farms. 

The  matter  seems  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  the  attention 
of  Congress  again  called  thereto. 

The  authority  under  which,  for  the  past  five  or  six  winters,  these  In- 
dians have  cut  and  marketed  their  dead-and-down  timber  has  been 
granted  each  year  by  the  Department,  on  recommendation  of  this  office, 
said  recommendation  being  based  on  a  decision  rendered  May  19, 1882, 
by  Hon.  H.  M.  Teller,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  regard  to  the 
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right  of  the  Sisseton  Agency  Indians  to  market  such  timber  from  their 
reservation  in  Dakota.    The  decision  was  as  follows : 

DEPARTMBNt  OP  THE  INTERIOR, 

Waahingion,  May  19, 1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  18th  ultimo,  asking  that  I  approve  of  the  appHcatioii 
of  AgeDt  Crissey,  of  the  Sisseton  Agency,  to  aJQow  the  Indians  on  that  reserration  to  cut 
dead  and  fallen  timber  and  to  sell  the  same.  The  Indians  of  that  agency  hold  their 
reservation  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  with  the  United  States  in  1867.  It  is  recited 
in  the  treaty  that,  in  consideration  of  certain  cessions  made  by  the  Indians  to  the 
United  States  and  the  faithful  conduct  of  the  Indians,  the  Government  set  apart  the 
reservation  for  the  use  of  said  Indians  as  a  permanent  home.  It  is  not  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  these  Indians  hold  by  other  and  different  title  from  other  Indians  who  oc- 
cupy their  reservations  by  treaty  stipulations. 

The  fee  to  the  reservation  is  in  the  Government,  and  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  the 
occupation  thereof  is  as  unquestioned  as  the  right  of  the  Government  to  the  fee.  In 
such  occupation  they  can  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Government,  save  through  its 
legislative  department;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  occupation  will 
be  interfered  with  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  unless,  by  misconduct  on  their 
part,  the  right  to  occupy  should  be  lost. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  give  the  Indians  a  per- 
manent home  on  the  reservation,  reserving  to  itself  the  fee,  with  the  right  to  dispose 
of  it  should  the  Indians  abandon  it.  The  Government,  then,  has  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  character  of  the  Indians'  occupation  unless  they  commit  waste.  WhaUis  waste 
must  always  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  holding  as  well  as  the  acts  complained 
of.  It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  THe  United 
States  vs.  Cook  (19  Wall.,  591),  that  the  cutting  of  pine  trees  and  selling  the  logs 
was  waste ;  but  the  court  declared  that  if  the  trees  had  been  cut  for  the  improvement 
of  the  est<ybe  it  would  not  have  been  waste. 

Can  it  be  said  to  be  waste  to  cut,  even  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  then,  the  dead  and 
fallen  timber  on  Indian  reservations  f  I  think  not.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly held  that  the  timber  cast  down  by  the  winds  belonged  to  the  lessor  and  not  to 
the  lessee,  yet  the  relation  of  lessor  and  lessee  does  not  exist  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  and  it  must  be  held  that  the  Indians  have 
the  right  to  use  the  entire  product-s  of  such  reservation,  so  they  do  not  commit  waste ; 
and  what  might  be  waste  if  done  by  a  tenant  might  not  be  waste  if  done  by  an  in- 
dividual Indian  or  by  the  tribe.  If  the  Indians  will  cut,  hau],  and  sell  the  dead  and  fallen 
timber  on  the  reservation  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  them,  not  counting  alone  the  money 
value  to  be  received  from  the  sale  of  said  dead  and  fallen  timber^  but  they  will  thereby 
acquire  some  of  the  habits  of  industry  so  essential  to  their  future  prosperity,  if  not 
to  their  very  existence. 

You  will  therefore  instruct  the  agents  of  the  various  agencies  where  timber  is  found 
growing  that  no  live  trees  are  to  be  cut  except  for  use  on  the  reservation,  except  on 
individual  allotments;  but  that  dead  and  fallen  timber  may  be  cut,  and,  if  not  needed 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation^  may  be  sold. 

Very  respectfully,  j 

H.  M.  Teller,  ' 

Secretary, 

Hon.  Hiram  Price, 

CwnmissioneT  of  Indian  Affaire,  ' 

The  Menomonees  having  again  asked  permission  to  continue  the  work 
during  the  coming  winter,  I  submitted  their  request  to  the  Department, 
recommending  that  it  be  granted,  and  suggesting  at  the  same  time  that, 
if  authority  existed  for  such  restriction,  none  be  allowed  this  privilege 
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wLose  childreD,  of  school  age,  fail  to  attend  school  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  eaoh  year. 
On  November  23  last,  the  Department  replied  as  follows : 

Depabtmbnt  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  November  23,  18B8. 
Sir  :  Refemog  to  your  letters  of  October  18  and  November  20,  1888,  respectively, 
recommending  that  the  Menomonee  Indians  be  authorized  to  engage  in  marketing  the 
dead-and-down  timber  on  their  reservation  daring  the  coming  season  nnder  certain 
specified  conditions,  you  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  subject  was  presented  to 
the  Attorney-General  by  the  Department  on  October  27,  1888,  with  request  for  an 
opinion  on  questions  stated,  with  the  view  to  ascertaining  to  what  extent,  if  at  all, 
this  Department  was  authorized  to  permit  the  cutting  and  sale  by  thp  Indians  occu- 
pying such  reservation  (the  title  to  which  is  in  the  United  States)  of  the  dead-and- 
down  timber  thereon. 

I  am  now  in  receipt  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  dated  20th  instant,  on 
the  subject  (copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed),  wherein  it  is  held  that  the  Indians 
have  no  right  to  cut  and  sell  such  timber  for  their  use  and  benefit,  and  therefore  the 
authority  requested  by  you  can  not  be  granted. 
The  papers  accompanying  your  letters  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  F.  Vilas, 

Secretary, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  questions  involved  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Attorney-General  with  a  request  for  his  opinion.  The  de- 
cision rendered  by  him  is  as  follows : 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  November  20,  1838. 

Sir  :  By  your  letter  of  the  27th  of  October,  1888,  you  ask  **  (1)  whether  the  Indians 
occupying  reservations,  the  title  to  which  is  in  the  United  States,  have  the  right,  in 
view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  The 
United  States  vs.  George  Cook  (19  Wall.,  591),  to  out  and  sell,  for  their  use  and  benefit, 
the  dead-and-down  timber  which  is  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  many  of  the 
reservations,  and  which  will  go  to  waste  if  not  used. 

"  (2)  If  they  have  such  right,  whether  it  is  a  common  right  to  common  property  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  or  band  as  a  whole,  occupying  the  respective  reservations,  or 
whether  it  is  such  a  right  as  may  be  exercised  by  individual  Indians  belonging  on  the 
reservation,  for  their  individual  benefit? 

<'(3)  If  they  have  the  right,  and  it  is  a  common  right  only,  whether  the  cutting 
and  sale  of  such  dead-aud-down  timber  by  the  Indians  can  be  regulated  by  the  Indian 
Bureau  under  directions  of  this  Department  so  as  to  secure  to  the  tribe  or  band  en- 
titled to  the  proceeds  arising  therefrom  the  greatest  possible  benefits  for  improving 
their  condition  and  promoting  their  civilization  and  self-support  by  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  work  t " 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Cook  (19  Wall.,  593)  it  is  ruled  that  the  right  of 
the  Indians  on  an  Indian  reservation  is  one  of  occupancy  only ;  that  that  right  of  oc- 
cupancy carries  with  it  the  right  to  improvement  by  clearing  land;  that  the  right  to 
clear  includes  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  timber  on  the  land  cleared,  and  to  use  the 
timber  on  the  reservation  for  purposes  necessary  for  improvement  or  residence ;  that 
when  cut  or  severed  for  sale  alone,  and  not  as  an  incident  to  the  occupancy,  the  right 
and  title  to  the  timber  is  absolute  in  the  United  States;  that  *^  what  a  tenant  for  life 
may  do  upon  lands  of  a  remainder-man  the  Indians  may  do  upon  their  reservation, 
but  no  more."    Dead  and  wind-fallen  timber,  as  a  part  of  the  realty,  belongs  to  the 
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remaioder-man,  aDd  not  to  the  tenant  for  life,  to  the  same  extent  as  growing  timber 
does. 

In  the  case  of  Bewick  vs.  Whitfield  (3  P.  Williams'  Chancery  Repts.,  268),  in  discuss- 
ing this  question,  it  is  ruled,  first,  that — 

'<  The  timber  while  standing  is  pari;  of  the  inheritance,  but  whenever  it  is  severed, 
either  by  the  act  of  God,  as  by  tempest,  or  by  a  trespasser,  and  by  wrong,  it  belongs 
to  him  who  has  the  first  estate  of  inheritance,  whether  in  fee  or  in  tall,  who  may  bring 
trover  for  it,  and  this  was  so  decreed  apon  occasion  of  the  great  windfall  of  timber  on 
the  Cavendish  estate." 

Secondly.  ''  As  to  the  tenant  for  life,  he  ought  not  to  have  any  share  of  the  money 
arising  by  the  sale  of  this  timber." 

The  principle  thus  announced  is  recognized  in  Lewis  Bowlee^  ease  (11  Coke,  81), 
and  in  the  case  of  ShuU  v.  BarUr  (12  Sergeant  Sl  Rawle,  272). 

Therefore  the  dead-and-fallen  timber  that  is  not  needed  or  used  for  improvements, 
agricultural  purposes,  or  fuel  by  the  Indians  is  the  property  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  to  be  preserved  and  protected  as  such,  and  disposed  of  only  as  Congress,  by  law, 
may  provide.  This  rule  will  doubtless  best  preserve  the  timber  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  avoid  much  destruction  by  fires,  which  would  occur  as  the  timber  became 
scarce  and  valuable,  whenever  its  death  might  become  a  source  of  gain.  Your  first 
question  is,  therefore,  answered  in  the  negative,  which  renders  a  reply  to  the  remain- 
ing inquiries  unnecessary. 
Very  respectfulfy, 

A.  H.  Garland, 
A  Uomey-General, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  receipt  of  this  opiniODy  the  Menomonees  were  notified  that  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  cut  or  market  any  timber  from  their  reservation 
except  such  as  might  be  necessary  to  clear  land  for  cultivation,  and 
such  as  they  might  require  for  improvements,  agricultural  purposes, 
or  fuel.  This  will  be  a  sad  disappointment  and  great  loss  to  these  poor 
people,  as  they  are  in  great  measure  dependent  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  on  their  logging  work,  and  have  prepared  for  it  by  using  what  they 
could  spare  of  the  proceeds  of  last  season's  sales  in  equipping  themselves 
with  stock,  feed,  sledges,  tools,  etc.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  speedily 
come  to  their  relief  by  legalizing  what  has  been  done,  and  by  granting 
authority  to  all  Indians  similarly  situated  to  cut  and  market  their  dead- 
and-down  timber,  thereby  benefiting  the  Indians  and  at  the  same  time 
bringing  into  profitable  use  timber  which,  if  left  alone,  will  soon  become 
of  no  value  to  the  Indians,  the  Government,  or  any  one  else. 

At  an  early  day  I  shall  take  necessary  steps  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  in  my  opinion  its  merits  should  secure  for  it 
careful  consideration  and  prompt  action  by  that  body,  so  that  if  possible 
logging  operations  by  the  Menomonees  may  be  resumed  this  winter  with 
full  legal  sanction. 

BAILBOADS. 

During  the  year  numerous  railroads  through  Indian  lands  have  been 
projected,  and  the  construction  of  other  railroads  through  such  lands 
has  been  commenced  or  continued. 
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B(id  Biv^  Bes0rv0y  Wis.  At  the  date  of  the  last  aaaaal  report,  ne- 
gotiations were  in  progress  in  relation  to  the  measure  of  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  the  Indians  for  a  right  of  way  through  this  reservation  for  the 
Daluth,  Superior  and  Michigan  Bailway  Compauy,  authority  having 
been  granted  by  the  Department,  April  12, 1887,  for  the  construction  of 
the  road,  and  right  of  way  having  been  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Septem- 
ber 30, 1854  (10  Stat.,  1109).  The  company  and  the  Indians  were  unable 
to  agree  upon  the  amount  of  compensation,  the  former  offering  $5  per 
acre,  and  the  latter  demanding  $25  per  acre.  No  agreement  between 
them  has  been  reached.  To  meet  this  and  similar  cases,  a  draught  of 
a  bill  was  prepared  in  this  oflftce  "  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  right  of  way 
for  railroads  through  Indian  reservations  in  certain  contingencies," 
which  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  January  4,  1888 
(Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  40,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session).  I  do  not  find 
that  any  action  has  been  taken  thereon  by  that  body.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  railroad  has  been  constructed  across  the  reservation,  and  the 
Indians  are  greatly  dissatisfied  because  they  have  received  no  compen- 
sation for  lands  taken. 

Bais  Forte  Beserve  and  Bed  Lake  Okijppetca  unceded  lands,  Minnesota. 
By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  24, 1888  (26  Stat.,  90,  and  page 
293  of  this  report),  a  right  of  way  was  granted  to  the  Duluth,  Rainy 
Lake  River  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company  through  said  lands. 
The  consent  of  the  Indians  of  each  reservation  was  requested,  as' re- 
quired by  the  act,  but  both  bands  positively  refused  to  give  their  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  right  of  way.  It  is  understood  that  the  Red  Lake 
Indians  withheld  their  consent  because  of  their  dissatisfaction  at  the 
failure  or  delay  of  the  Government  to  ratify  the  agreement  made  with 
them  two  years  ago  by  the  Northwest  Indian  Commission.  For  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Bois  Forte  band  no  reasons  are  assigned.  The  proceedings 
of  the  councils  with  these  tribes  in  regard  to  the  right  of  way,  and  the 
reports  of  Agents  Sheehan  and  Gregory  relative  thereto,  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  on  August  9  last. 

Cceur  WAUne  Beserve,  Idaho.  An  act  granting  to  the  Washington 
and  Idaho  Railroad  Company  the  right  of  way  through  this  reservation 
(25  Stat.,  160,  and  page  323  of  this  report)  was  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent May  18,  1888,  and  became  a  law  without  his  approval. 

On  November  27, 1888,  maps  of  definite  location  and  station  grounds 
were  approved  by  the  Department  and  instructions  were  issued  as  to 
the  methods  to  be  used  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Indians  and 
reaching  an  agreement  with  them  as  to  the  compensation  to  be  given 
the  tribe  for  the  right  of  way  and  to  be  given  individual  Indians  on  ac- 
count of  damages  that  may  accrue  to  their  respective  improvements  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  the  road. 

Croiv  Beserve,  Montana,  By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4, 
1S88  (25  Stat.,  107,  and  page  327  of  this  report),  the  right  of  way  was 
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granted  to  the  Billings,  Clark's  Fork  and  Cooke  City  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  the  construction  of  a  road  and  branch  throngh  the  western  part 
of  the  Crow  Beservation,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern  line  of 
said  reserve  at  or  near  where  Clark's  Fork  empties  into  the  Yellowstone 
Biv^y  and  thence  following  in  a  southerly  direction  to  a  point  at  or 
near  where  said  Clark's  Fork  presses  the  southern  line  of  said  Crow 
Beserve;  also  a  branch  line  of  railway  to  be  constracted  for  a  distance 
of  10  miles  up  Bear  Creek,  and  commencing  from  the  point  where  said 
Bear  Greek  empties  into  said  Clark's  Fork. 

The  order  of  the  President  prescribing  regulations  in  regard  to  ob- 
taining the  requisite  consent  of  the  Indians  was  issued  June  30, 1888. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1887,  the  bonds  and  maps  of  definite  location 
of  the  Bocky  Fork  and  Cooke  City  Bailway  Company's  right  of  way 
throQgh  this  reserve,  acquired  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1887  (24  Stats., 
545),  were  approved  by  the  Department,  and  the  company  was  author- 
ized to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  its  road  on  the  reserve. 

Fort  Rail  Reserve,  Idaho.  An  act  to  accept  and  ratify  an  agreement 
made  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indians  for  the  surrender  and 
relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of  a  portion  of  the  Fort  Hall  Beser- 
vation, in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  for  the  purposes  of  a  town  site,  and 
also  for  the  grant  of  a  right  of  way  through  said  reservation  to  the  Utah 
and  Korthem  Bailway  Company.  This  was  approved  by  the  President 
September  1, 1888  (25  Stat.,  452,  and  page  340  of  this  report). 

Indian  Territory.  During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  following 
railroad  acts  were  passed  :  An  act  to  grant  to  the  Fort  Smith  and  El 
Paso  Bailway  Company  a  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory 
(25  Stat.,  162),  which  became  a  law  without  the  approval  of  the  President; 
an  act  to  authorize  the  Choctaw  Coal  andBailway  Company  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  railway  through  the  Indian  Territory,  approved 
February  18, 1888  (25  Stat.,  35) ;  an  act  granting  a  right  of  way  to  the 
Kansas  City  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  through  the  Indian  Territory, 
approved  May  14, 1888  (25  Stat.,  140) ;  and  an  act  authorizing  the  Paris, 
Choctaw  and  Little  Bock  Bailway  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a 
railway,  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory  (25 
Stat.,  205),  which  became  a  law  without  the  approval  of  the  President. 
The  text  of  these  laws  will  be  found  on  pages  290,  320,  324  and  330  of 
this  report. 

A  bill  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Darda- 
nelle  Bailway  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad,  telegraph  and 
telephone  line  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  through  the  Indian  Territory, 
to  or  near  Baxter  Springs,  Kans.,  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  July  26, 
1888. 

Maps  of  definite  location  of  the  second  and  third  sections,  of  25 
miles  each,  of  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Bailway,  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  June  30  and  October  1, 1887,  respectively, 
and  those  of  the  fourth  section  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  for 
approval  June  11, 1888. 
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Maps  of  the  definite  location  of  the  first  section  of  the  Denison  and 
Washita  Valley  Railway  Company  were  approved  by  the  Department 
December  13, 1887,  and  amended  maps  of  the  definite  location  of  the 
second  section  were  approved  January  7, 1888. 

Seventeen  plats  of  station  grounds  of  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway 
were  approved  by  the  Department  October  25, 1887. 

Maps  of  definite  location  of  25  miles  of  the  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  Railway,  which  company  was  authorized  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  through 
the  Indian  Territory  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1887  (24  Stat.,  446),  were 
approved  by  the  Department  May  18,  1888. 

jDoc  du  Flambeau  Reserve^  Wisconsin.  The  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and 
Western  Railway  Company  was  authorized  by  the  Department,  ITo  vera - 
ber  29, 1887,  to  proceed  with  preliminary  surveys  upon  the  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau Reserve  in  order  to  fix  the  line  of  a  proposed  branch  from  Rhine- 
lander  to  Hurley,  Wis.,  with  the  understanding  that  no  work  in  the 
construction  of  the  road  should  be  begun  or  attempted  upon  the  said 
reservation  without  further  orders  from  the  Department.  Maps  of  def- 
inite location  were  filed  in  this  office  and  transmitted  to  the  Department 
for  approval  February  3  and  March  15, 1888.  The  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  of  September  30, 1854  (10  Stat,  1109),  under  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  construct  this  road  across  the  reserve  reads  as  follows : 

All  necessary  roads,  highways,  anil  railroads,  the  lines  of  which  may«run  through 
any  of  the  reserved  tracts,  shall  have  the  right  of  way  through  the  same,  compensa- 
tion being  made  therefor  as  in  other  cases.  , 

On  April  20,  1888,  the  Department  decided  that  this  treaty  stipula- 
tion was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  Department  in  granting  authority 
for  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  that  the  right  to  cross  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Reservation  must  be  obtained  from  Congress.  The  requisite 
authority  was  asked  of  Congress,  and  on  June  4,  1888,  the  President 
approved  an  act  (25  Stat.,  160,  and  page  328  of  this  report)  granting  to 
said  company  the  right  of  way  desired. 

July  30, 1888,  the  Department  approved  the  map  of  definite  location, 
and  on  August  2,  1888,  transmitted  the  order  of  the  President,  of  date 
August  1,  1888,  as  to  the  manner  of  securing  the  consent  of  the  Indians 
to  the  provisions*  of  said  act.  The  agent  has  been  instructed  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  Indians,  as  required  by  said  order,  but  their  con- 
sent in  regular  form  has  not  yet  been  secured. 

A"e2  Percd  Reserve,  Idaho  Territory.  An  act  granting  to  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation  Company  the  right  of  way  through  this  res- 
ervation became  a  law  without  the  approval  of  the  President  July  24, 
1888  (25  Stat.,  340,  and  page  337  of  this  report).  The  right  of  way 
panted  is  for  the  extension  of  the  railroad  of  the  above  company  from 
a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  reservation  on  the  Clear  Water 
River,  in  an  easterly  direction,  following  the  valley  of  said  river  and  the 
south  fork  thereof,  and  thence  in  a  generally  southerly  and  easterly  di- 
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rectioD  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation  ^  also  from  a  point  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  on  Potlack  Greek,  in  Sec.  16, 
T.  37  K.,  R.  3  W.,  by  way  of  Potlack  Creek  to  the  Clear  Water  Eiver. 
ISo  rights  are  to  accrue  to  the  company  before  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dians for  the  construction  of  the  road  is  obtained  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe.  Authority  has  been  granted 
the  company  to  make  preliminary  surveys. 

Fuyallup  Reserve^  Washington  Territory.  By  an  act  which  became  a 
law  without  the  approval  of  the  President  July  24, 1888  (26  Stat,  350, 
and  page  338  of  this  report),  the  Puyallup  Valley  Bailway  Company  is 
granted  a  right  of  way  through  this  reservation,  beginning  on  the  north- 
western boundary  of  the  reservation,  near  the  city  of  Tacoma,  running 
thence  through  the  reservation  to  the  southeast  boundary  thereof,  and 
thence  to  the  town  of  Sumner.  Permission  has  been  granted  the  com- 
pany to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  proposed  line. 

The  application  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  to  con- 
struct a  spur  1,225  feet  long,  with  right  of  way  of  convenient  width 
through  the  western  part  of  the  Puyallup  Reservation,  was  submitted 
to  the  Department  August  24, 1888,  with  the  question  whether  the  right 
to  construct  said  spur  would  not  have  to  be  obtained  from  Congress.  This 
question  arose  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  deemed  necessary 
to  obtain  the  authority  of  Congress  for  the  right  of  way  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Eailroad,  wherever  it  had  been  located  and  constructed  through 
any  other  Indian  reservation,  and  also  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  De- 
partment, already  referred  to,  which  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway  for  right 
of  way  through  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reserve.  The  Department  de- 
cided that  right  of  way  across  the  Payallup  reserve  could  be  granted 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  only  by  authority  of  Congress. 

Siletz  Reserve^  Oregon.  An  act  which  became  a  law  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  July  24, 1888  (25  Stat.,  347,  and  page  336  of  this 
report),  grants  the  right  of  way  to  the  Newport  and  King's  Valley  Rail- 
road Company  through  this  reservation,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
easterly  line  thereof,  where  Rock  Creek  crosses  the  same,  and  running 
thence  westerly  down  the  valley  of  Rock  Creek  and  the  valley  of  Siletz 
River  to  the  western  boundary  of  said  reservation  at  or  near  the  south- 
west corner  thereof.  The  act  requires  the  assent  of  the  Indians  before 
any  right  thereunder  can  accrue  to  the  company. 

Uintah  and  Uncompahgre  Reserves^  Utah.  No  report  has  been  received 
regarding  the  preliminary  surveys  for  the  Utah  Midland  Railway  which 
was  granted  a  right  of  way  by  act  of  March  3, 1887,  and  no  action  has 
been  taken  in  the  matter  since  the  date  of  the  lis^t  annual  report. 

Legislation  in  regard  to  railroads  other  than  those  mentioned  is  now 
pending  in  Congress,  as  follows : 

DeviVs  Lahe  Reserve,  Dakota,  A  bill  prepared  in  this  office  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  (No.  1228)  granting  a  right  of  way  to  the  Jamestown 
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and  Northern  Eailroad  Company  through  this  reserve  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  named  in  an  agreement  made  by  that  company  with  the 
Devil's  Lake  Sioux  in  1883.  The  road  has  been  built  and  in  operation 
since  the  spring  of  1885,  and  the  Indians  are  urgent  in  their  demands 
that  the  compensation  provided  for  in  the  agreement  be  paid  them. 

LaJce  Traverse  Reserve,  Dakota,  The  draught  of  a  bill  to  ratify  an  agree- 
ment finally  concluded  with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux 
on  December  8, 1884,  granting  a  right  of  way  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Saint  Paul  Kailway  through  their  reserve,  was  again  submitted  to 
the  Department  for  transmission  to  Congress  November  29, 1887,  and  is 
pending  before  both  houses  (S.  2218;  H.  E.  8561).  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  the  Indians  were  to  receive  from  the  railroad,  for  the  lands 
surrendered  by  them  for  the  right  of  way,  $2,668.24,  being  at  the  rate  of 
$1.75  per  acre.  In  1880,  when  the  construction  of  the  railroad  through 
the  reservation  was  commenced,  a  payment  of  $2,402.13  was  made  by 
said  company  and  was  placed  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  ofl&cial 
credit  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  A  further  sum  of  $266.11 
remains  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  This  fund  draws  no  interest,  and 
the  Commissioner  can  not  apply  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sioux, 
to  whom  it  belongs,  until  Congress  shall  have  ratified  the  agreement. 

The  railroad  has  long  since  been  constructed  and  is  in  active  opera- 
tion on  the  reservation.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  sugges- 
tion that  ratification  of  the  agreement  should  be  delayed  no  longer. 

Red  Pipestone  Reserve,  Minnesota,  The  attention  of  this  office  was  inci- 
dentally called  to  the  fact  that  the  Cedar  Eapids,  lowaFalls  and  North- 
western Eailway  Company  had  constructed  a  lino  of  railway  across  this 
reservation.  The  office  therefore  informed  the  general  solicitor  of  the 
Burlington,  Cedar  Eapids  and  Northern  Eailway  Company,  lessee,  Juno 
22,  1888,  that,  if  the  company  desired  to  maintain  this  right  of  way,  it 
would  be  necessctry  for  it  to  apply  to  Congress  for  a  grant  thereof.  A 
bill  prepared  upon  this  suggestion  is  pending  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  (H.  E.  10766). 

WalJcer  River  Reserve,  Nevada,  A  draught  of  a  bill  ratifying  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Indians  granting  a  right  of  way  to  the  Carson  and  Colo- 
rado Eailroad  Company,  prepared  in  this  office,  was  the  fourth  time  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  through  the  Department,  November  29, 1887.  It  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  (S.  1229).  The  road  was  long  since 
built,  the  agreement  has  been  approved  by  the  Department,  and  the 
comi>ensation  provided  for  has  been  paid  to  the  Indians. 

Ydkama  Reserve,  Washington  Territory.  A  draught  of  a  bill  to  accept 
and  ratify  an  agreement  made  January  13,  1885,  with  the  tribes  of 
Indians  occupying  this  reservation,  for  the  relinquishment  of  their  title 
to  so  much  thereof  as  is  required  for  the  use  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Eailroad,  and  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
same,  was  the  second  time  submitted  to  Congress,  through  the  Depart- 
ment, November  29,  1887,  and  is  now  pending  before  that  body  (S.  2217). 
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The  railfoad  has  loDg  since  been  constracted  tbroagh  the  reservation^ 
and  the  Indians,  particularly  individual  claimants  for  damages,  are 
continually  inquiring  why  they  have  not  beqn  paid  the  compensation 
awarded  to  them  under  the  agreement. 

Other  reservations.  Other  bills,  not  prepared  by  this  office,  and  con- 
cerning which  it  has  no  definite  information,  are  pending  in  Congress 
granting  rights  of  way  through  Indian  reser^^ations,  as  follows : 

Through  the  Flathead  Eeserve,  Montana:  Missoula  and  Northern  (S. 
1803,  H.  E.  5709). 

Through  the  Pond  du  Lac  Reserve,  Minnesota :  Duluth  and  Winni- 
peg (S.  3220,  H.  R.  10112). 

Through  the  Indian  Territory :  Denver  Coal  and  Railway  (H.  R. 
(>805);  Leavenworth  and  Rio  Grande  (H.  R.  7186);  McPherson,  Texas 
and  Gulf  (S.  2617) ;  Montana,  Kansas  and  Texas  (H.  R.  7223) ;  and 
Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  (branch)  (S.  1697,  H.  R.  6612). 

Through  the  San  Carlos  Reserve,  Arizona:  Tucson,  Globe  and 
Northern  (S.  1265,  H.  R.  3062). 

Through  the  Sioux  Reserve,  Dakota :  Aberdeen,  Bismarck  and  North- 
western (S.  1794,  H.  R.  6046) ;  Forest  City  and  Watertown  (S.  2029,  H. 
R.  6700)5  and  Saint  Paul,  Black  Hills  and  Pacific  (H.  R.  5045). 

Through  the  Southern  Ute  Reserve,  Colorado :  Rio  Grande  and  Utah 
(H.  R.  7793)  and  Durango,  Cortez  and  Utah  (S.  1145). 

Through  the  Uintah  and  Uncompahgre  Reserves,  Utah :  Rio  Grande 
Pacific  (S.  1303,  H.  R.  6701). 

Through  the  White  Earth  Reserve,  Minnesota:  Moorehead,  Leech 
Lake  and  Northern  (S.  3319,  H.  R.  6650  and  7261). 

Through  the  Wind  River  Reserve,  Wyoming:  Wyoming  Midland 
(H.  R.  10028). 

Through  the  Yankton  Reserve,  Dakota :  Yankton  and  Missouri  Val- 
ley (S.  427,  H.  R.  3065)  and  Yankton  and  Missouri  River  (H.R.  7547). 

TIMBER  AND  OTHER  DEPREDATIONS  ON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

An  act,  approved  March  3, 1875  (18  Stat.,  p.  481),  pro\ides: 

That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  knowinp^ly  and  unlawfully  cut,  or  shall  know- 
ingly aid,  assist,  or  he  employed  in  unlawfully  cutting,  or  shall  wantonly  destroy  or 
injure,  or  procure  to  he  wantonly  destroyed  or  injured,  any  timher-tree,  or  any  shade 
or  ornamental  tree,  or  any  other  kind  of  tree,  standing,  growing,  or  heing  upon  any 
lands  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  have  heen  reserved,  •  •  * 
any  such  person  or  persons  so  offending,  on  conviction  thereof  •  •  •  shall,  for 
any  such  offense,  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  shall  he  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

Section  5388  Revised  Statutes,  second  edition,  1878,  is  as  follows : 
Sec,  5388.  Every  person  who  unlawfully  cuts  or  aids  or  is  employed  in  unlawfully 
cutting,  or  wantonly  destroys,  or  procures  to  he  wantonly  destroyed,  sjiy  timhei 
standing  upon  lands  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  ma^  he  re- 
served or  purchased  for  military  or  other  purposes,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
live  hundred  dollars,  and  he  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months. 
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It  has  been  held  by  this  office  that  both  the  act  of  1875  and  section 
6388  of  the  Revised  Statutes  were  adopted,  the  former  for  the  single 
purpose  of  protecting  timlier  on  land  purchased  or  reserved  for  the.  use 
of  the  military  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Government,  and  the  latter  to 
prohibit  the  destruction  of  trees  on  land  purchased  or  reserved  for  pub- 
lic use.  In  the  report  of  1879,  the  Commissioner,  in  a  discussion  of 
this  section  and  act,  said: 

Noitlier  the  provisions  of  the  section  referred  to  nor  the  act  are  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive (especially  in  view  of  the  law  which  requires  criminal  statutes  to  he  con- 
strued strictly)  in  extent  to  include  parties  who  have  cut  or  destroyed  timber  on 
land  within  a  large  portion  of  the  Indian  res'ervation. 

In  enforcing  this  proposition  the  Commissioner  called  attention  to  a 
decision  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Arkansas,  that  the  lands  within  the  Cherokee  Eeservation,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  were  not  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the  sense  of  the  language 
used  in  section  5388,  and  that  there  was  no  law  to  punish  parties  for 
committing  depredations  thereon.  "The  reasoning  of  the  court,''  said 
the  Commissioner,  "  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  lands  of  the 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Semiuoles,  and  certain  other  Indians.'' 
He  therefore  advised  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  prevent  parties  from 
settling  upon  or  cutting  or  wantonly  destroying  timber  on  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  reservations :  (1)  Lands  to  which  the  original  Indian 
title  has  never  been  extinguished,  but  which  have  not  been  specially 
reserved  by  treaty  or  by  act  of  Congress  or  otherwise  for  the  use  of 
Indians  or  for  other  purposes,  although  the  Indians'  right  of  occupancy 
thereof  has' been  tacitly  recognized  by  the  Government;  (2)  lands  ex- 
pressly reserved  by  treaty  or  by  act  of  Congress,  or  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  Indians  by  executive  order  of  the  President ;  (3)  lands  allotted 
or  patented  to  individual  Indians  who  are  not  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  Territoiy;  (4)  lands  patented  to  Indian  tribes;  and  (5)  lands 
which  have  been  purchased  by  or  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  Indians  thereon,  but  which  are  yet  unoccupied. 

This  advice  of  the  Commissioner  was  not  taken  by  Congress,  and 
thereafter  the  office  often  called  attention  to  the  suggested  amendments, 
and  reiterated  that  there  was  pressing  necessity  for  their  enactment. 

On  January  20, 1882,  the  Commissioner  proposed  the  following  amend- 
ment of  section  5388,  as  quoted  above : 

"After  the  word  ^purpose'  insert  the  folio wiug :  *Or  upon  any  Indian 
reservation  or  land  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of  Indians.'" 

Finally,  in  1888,  the  section  was  amended  by  the  passage  of  the  fol- 
lowing act,  which  was  approved  on  June  4,  1888.  The  amendments 
made  are  indicated  by  italics : 

That  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  be  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "  Every  person  who  unlawfully  cuts, 
or  aids  or  is  employed  in  unlawfully  cutting,  or  wantonly  destroys  or  procures  to  be 
wantonly  destroyed,  any  timber  standing  upon  the  land  of  the  United  States  which, 
in  pursuance  of  law,  may  bo  rcviervod  or  purchased  for  military  or  other  purposes,  or 
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upon  any  Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of  Indian* 
under  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  Hit 
court. 

In  a  commanica|:ion  dated  July  9, 1888,  Indian  Agent  Eells,  of  the 
Puyallup  Agency,  Wash.,  asked  this  office  whether  this  act  applied  to 
lands  for  which  Indians  have  received  patents  under  provisions  of  trea- 
ties made  between  them  and  the  Government. 

This  question,  with  specific  references  to  the  several  articles  of  the 
treaties  which  authorize  the  Indians  who  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Agent  Eells  to  take  lands  in  severalty,  was  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  its  opinion,  which  was  given  as 
follows:  . 

Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  September  21,  1888.  * 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  : 

Sir  :  Yonr  communication  of  the  2d  August,  1888,  asking  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  act  of  Congress  entitled  '^An  act  to  amend  section  5388  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  timber  depredations,"  approved  4th  June,  1888, 
applies  to  lands  for  which  individual  Indians  have  received  patents  under  treaties 
between  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged  when  the  treaties  were  respectively  made 
with  the  United  States. 

As  the  question  submitted  has  reference  to  lands  in  Washington  Territory  held  by 
Indians  under  patents  from  the  United  States,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  lands 
and  the  law  regulating  the  tenure  thereof. 

The  act  of  Congress  upon  which  the  question  submitted  arises  provides ; 

^*  That  section  5388  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  foUows :  *  Every  person  who  unlawfully  cuts,  or  aids,  or  is  employed  iu 
unlawfully  cutting,  or  wantonly  destroys  or  procures  to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  any 
timber  standing  upon  the  land  of  the  United  States  which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  may 
be  reserved  or  purchased  for  military  or  other  purposes,  or  upon  any  Indian  reserva- 
tion, or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  Of  Indians  under  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shaU  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  bo  impris- 
oned not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.'" 

The  letter  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  accompanied  your 
communication,  states  that  the  timber  lands  in  question  are  held  in  severalty  by  In- 
dians under  patents  fi*om  the  United  States.  These  patents  were  issued  under  the 
treaties  referred  to  and  quoted  in  presenting  the  question  submitted  for  my  consider- 
ation. 

.  The  effect  of  this  action  under  these  treaties  and  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
8th  February,  1887  (24  Stat.,  390;,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of 
lands  in  severalty  on  the  various  reservations,  and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," was,  no  doubt,  to  sunder  the  tribal  relations  of  the  Indian  allottees  and  place 
them  under  the  protection  of  State  or  Territorial  law,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and, 
where  the  allottee  wrw  bom  within  the  Territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  make 
him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  room  for  controversy  under  the  act  of  8th  February,  1887, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  treaties  already  mentioned,  with  which  the  statute  is  largely 
concurrent.    The  sixth  section  of  the  act  provides  as  follows: 

**  That  upon  the  completion  of  said  allotments  and  the  patenting  of  the  lands  to 
said  allottees,  each  and  every  member  of  the  respective  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians 
to  whom  allotments  have  been  made  shall  have  the  benefit  of  and  be  subject  to  the 
laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  may  reside; 
and  no  Territory  shall  pass  or  enforce  any  law  denying  any  such  Indian  within  Its 
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JurisdiotioD  the  equalprotecvtton  of  the  law.  And  every  Indian  bom  within  the*  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  United  States  to  whom  allotments  shall  have  been  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  nnder  any  law  or  treaty,  and  every  Indian  bom  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  who  has  voluntarily  taken  up,  within  said 
limits,  his  residence  separate  and  apart  from  any  tribe  of  Indians  therein,  and  has 
adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  such  citizens, 
whether  said  Indian  has  been  or  not,  by  birth  or  otherwise,  a  member  of  any  tribe  of 
Indians  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  without  in  any  manner  im- 
pairing or  otherwise  affecting  the  right  of  any  sach  Indian  to  tribal  or  other  prop- 
erty." 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  lands  held  as  above,  by  Indian  allottees,  can  not  be  called  prop- 
erly Indian  reservaiionSf  a  term  which  Congress  has  clearly  used  to  indicate  those 
tracts  or  bodies  of  land  set  apart  from  the  public  domain  for  the  occupation  of  Indian 
communities  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  but  without  any  purpose  to  invest 
the  occupants  with  more  than  a  right  of  possession,  and  inasmuch  as  the  lands  cov- 
ered by  the  statute  are  not  ''lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of  Indians 
under  authority  of  the  United  States,"  the  cutting  or  destroying  of  timber  on  land 
which  is  thus  held  in  severalty  by  one  who  is  clothed  with  the  right  of  citizenship 
and  protected  by  and  subjected  to  all  the  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  Territory  in 
which  the  land  lies,  is  not  an  offense  punishable  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  4th 
of  June,  1888. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

G.  A.  Jenks, 
Acting  Attorney-General. 

'Upon  consideration  of  section  5388  in  connection  with  the  above  opin- 
ion, it  is  concluded  that  the  amended  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
timber  upon  lands  as  follows : 

(1)  On  lands  held  in  severalty  by  Indians. 

(2)  On  unoccupied  lands  which  have  been  purchased  by  or  ceded  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  settling  Indians  thereon. 

It  is  also  concluded  that  the  section  does  apply  to  timber  upon  lands 
as  follows: 

(1)  On  lands  to  which  the  original  title  has  never  been  extinguished, 
but  which  have  not  been  specially  reserved  by  treaty  or  act  of  Con- 
gress or  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  Indians  or  for  other  purposes,  so  long 
as  such  lands  belong  to  or  are  occupied  by  an  Indian  tribe.  The  lands 
in  the  Eed  Lake  Reservation,  Minn.,  are  of  this  class. 

.(2)  On  lands  expressly  reserved  by  treaty  or  by  act  of  Congress,  or 
set  apart  by  Executive  order  for  the  use  of  Indians.  The  ordinary  In- 
dian reservation  is  of  this  class. , 

(3)  On  lands  patented  to  any  tribe  of  Indians.  The  lands  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  are  of  this  class. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  every  consideration  of  fair-dealing 
with  the  Indians  who  have  taken  lands  in  severalty,  requires  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  that  will  protect  the  timber  on  their  allotments  from 
the  depredations  of  timber  thieves.  Protection  of  such  lands  and  of 
unoccupied  ceded  lands  can  be  given  effectually  only  under  a  law  as 
comprehensive  as  the  one  that  was  suggested  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  1879,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above. 

A  bill  to  amend  section  2148  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  so  as  to  punish 
intrusion  on  Indian  lands  by  imprisonment  as  well  as  by  fine,  is  pend- 
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ing  in  Congress.    The  necessity  for  this  legislation  has  been  repeatedly 
sot  forth  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  office. 

BLACK  BOB  SHAWNEE  LANDS,  IN  KANSAS. 

In  his  anuaal  report  for  1886  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
stated  that  on  October  30, 1885,  twenty-five  deeds  from  members,  or  de- 
scendants or  representatives  of  members,  of  the  Black  Bob  band  of 
Shawnees  had  been  filed  in  this  office,  by  the  terms  Of  which  conveyance 
had  been  made  of  certain  lands  that  had  been  patented  to  members 
of  said  band  situated  on  its  reservation  in  Johnson  County,  Eans. ; 
that,  in  consequence  of  representations  made  to  the  Commissioner  rela- 
tive to  the  methods  by  which  these  deeds  had  been  procured,  and  the 
apparent  insufficiency  of  the  consideration,  the  approval  thereof  had 
been  suspended  until  an  investigation  could  be  had ;  and  that  on  De- 
cember 18, 1885,  Special  Agent  E.  White  had  been  instructed  to  make 
full  investigation  of  the  subject. 

From  the  report  of  the  investigation  made  under  these  instructions, 
it  appears  that  the  twenty-five  deeds  referred  to  above  were  made  to 
Thomas  Carney,  the  consideration  named  in  each  being  $3  per  acre.  In 
his  report  for  1887,  the  Commissioner  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  this 
consideration  was  grossly  inadequate;  that  the  special  agent,  after  mak- 
ing investigation,  had  estimated  the  value  of  the  lands  in  question,  ex- 
clusive of  improvements  thereon,  at  from  $10  to  $35  per  acre,  the  aver- 
age value  being  $19.50  per  acre,  and  the  average  value  of  the  land  and 
improvements  being  $29.40  per  acre;  and  that  in  view  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  consideration,  and  other  circumstances,  the  subject  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Department  February  25,  1887.  In  thus  sub- 
mitting the  matter  the  Commissioner  gave  a  full  history  of  the  Black 
Bob  Shawnee  lands,  and  made  the  following  recommendations. 

In  my  opinion  the  lands  embraced  in  said  twenty-five  deeds,  and  all  other  lands 
patented  to  members  of  said  band — conveyances  of  which  had  not  been  declared  valid 
by  decree  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas,  under  the  joint 
resolution  approved  ^arch  3,  1879  (20  Stat.,  488),  or  the  title  to  which  had  not  passed 
by  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — and  also  the  improvements  thereon, 
Khonld  be  appraised  separately  and  the  lands  sold  (with  the  consent  of  the  Indians 
severally  to  whom  the  same  were  patented)  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  bona  fide  set- 
tler to  have  the  preference  right  to  purchase  the  tract  resided  upon  and  improved  by 
him  ;  and  in  case  a  settler  should  fail  to  purchase  within  a  specified  time  and  the  land 
should  be  sold  to  any  other  than  a  settler,  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  settler  the.  ap- 
praised value  of  his  improvements ;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians  severally  entitled  thereto,  subject  to  refundment  therefrom  to 
the  grantee  in  said  twenty-five  deeds  (Mr.  Carney)  of  the  consideration  money  paid 
by  him,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  he  should  be  equitably  entitled 
thereto. 

With  this  communication  was  inclosed  a  draft  of  a  bill  covering  the 
points  indicated,  and  copies  of  all  papers  bearing  upon  the  subject;  and 
recommendation  was  made  that  the  matter  be  laid  before  Congress  with 
a  request  for  favorable  consideration.    The  Department  concurred,  and 
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the  papers  were  accordingly  presented  to  Congress.    (See  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  No.  Ill,  Forty  ninth  Congress,  second  session.) 

On  February  21,  1883,  the  House  passed  a  bill  (H.  K.  6364)  which 
had  substantially  the  same  objects  in  view  as  the  bill  recommended  b^- 
this  Department.    A  r6sum6  of  its  provisions  is  as  follows : 

(1)  That  with  consent  of  the  Indians  severally  to  whom  patents  of 
lands  have  been  issued  the  Secretary  may  have  said  lands  appraised 
and  sold. 

(2)  That  the  laud  is  to  be  appraised  as  if  in  a  state  of  nature,  at  an 
average  of  not  more  than  $6  per  acre. 

(3)  That  the  Secretary  is  to  offer  it  for  sale  in  tracts  not  exceeding 
200  acres. 

(4)  That  the  limit  of  purchase  by  any  one  person  is  to  be  200  acres. 

(5)  That  settlers  in  good  faith  who  have  put  valuable  improvements 
on  the  land  may  for  six  months  have  preference  in  purchase  of  200  acres 
at  the  appraised  value. 

(6)  That  purchasers  other  than  settlers  are  to  pay  to  settlers  the  ap- 
praised value  of  improvements  on  the  lands  purchased. 

(7)  That  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  shall  be  paid  back  to  Thomas 
Carney  such  sums  as  he  shall  show,  by  competent  evidence,  that  he  act- 
ually paid  to  the  Indians  severally. 

On  September  20, 1888,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  re- 
ported this  House  bill  (6364)  with  an  amendment,  striking  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  substituting  therefor  the  following : 

That  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Uuiteil  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  ic- 
btructed  to  cause  a  suit  in  equity  to  bo  brouj^ht  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  to  quiet  and  finally  settle  the  title  to 
the  lands  claimed  by  or  under  the  Black  Bob  band  of  Shawnee  Indians  in  Kansas,  or 
adversely  to  said  titles. 

All  persons  having  any  claims  to  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  well  as  said 
band  of  Indians,  shall  be  made  parties  to  said  suit,  either  personally  or  by  repre- 
sentation, as  said  court  may  deem  convenient,  consistently  with  justice  to  all  the 
interests  involved,  and  notice  of  the  institution  and  pendency  of  said  suit,  and  for 
the  appearance  of  the  parties  thereto  shall  be  given,  either  by  personal  service  or  by 
sQcb  publication  as  the  court  may  order,  or  both. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  cause  the  rights  of  said  band  of 
Indians,  and  of  the  individual  members  thereof,  to  be  duly  presented  and  protected 
iu  said  suit,  and  he  shall  employ  counsel  to  aid  in  such  protection ;  and  any  other 
claimants  to  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  appear  in  said  cause  personally 
or  by  counsel,  to  defend  the  same  and  assort  their  rights;  and  said  court  shall,  upon 
proof  and  hearing,  proceed  to  determine  according  to  the  principles  of  law  and  equity, 
all  questions  arising  iu  respect  to  said  lands,  or  auy  part  thereof,  and  decree  accord- 
ingly, and  cause  such  decree  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  the  possession  of  the 
lands  9r  parts  thereof,  respectively,  to  be  delivered  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto ; 
and  upon  a  final  decision  of  snid  matters  i^  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  approve  deeds  for  said  lands  in  conformity  to  such  decision.  No  objections 
shall  be  allowed  in  said  suit  in  respect  to  want  or  misjoinder  of  parties  other  than 
such  as  are  required  in  this  act,  or  for  multifariousness  or  want  of  form.  The  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  exist  as  in  other  oases. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  above  section,  iuclnding  those  astonotifica* 
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tion  of  parties,  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  are  hereby  extended  to  all  con* 
'^eyances  and  transfers  of  land  within  the  jorisdiction  of  the  United  States  circuit 
conrt  for  the  district  of  Kansas  acquired  under  Indian  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
and  covered  by  deeds  of  Indian  allottees  and  patentees  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  refused  to  approve.  The  said  circuit  court  is  hereby  empowered  and 
required,  in  cases  properly  before  it,  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  of  inheritance 
to  any  of  said  lands,  determine  the  rightful  heirs  thereto,  and  the  interest  of  each  heir  i  n 
and  to  any  such  lands ;  in  cases  where  money  has  been  paid,  advanced,  or  deposited  for 
the  transfer  of  any  lands  and  the  title  thereto  for  any  cause  fails  or  is  imperfect,  the  said 
circuit  court  shall  inquire  and  determine  as  to  the  rightful  application  of  any  such 
money  paid,  advanced,  or  deposited,  and  shall  make  such  orders,  Judgments,  or-decrees 
in  relation  thereto  as  will  protect  the  rights  of  innocent  parties  consistently  with  just- 
ice to  all  interests  involved ;  and  said  circuit  court  shall,  in  all  cases  properly  before 
it,  hear,  try,  settle,  and  determine  aU  controversies  or  disputes  between  occupants  on 
said  lands  and  the  owners  or  holders  of  the  titles  to  the  same ;  and  all  other  contro- 
versies or  disputes  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  any  of  said  lands,  the  said  circuit  court 
shall  hear  and  determine,  in  every  case,  according  to  the  principles  of  law  and  equity, 
and  enter  up  Judgments,  orders,  and  decrees  accordingly,  and  enforce  the  same,  and 
on  final  hearing  apportion  the  costs  among  the  parties  as  the  equity  of  the  case  may 
require. 

That  the  joint  resolution  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  instructing  the  Attorney -General  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  to  quiet  and  settle  the  titles  of  the  Black  Bob 
band  of  Shawnee  Indians,"  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed ;  Provided,  That  this 
act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  validity  of  any  decree  heretofore  ren- 
dered by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  said  joint  resolution,  or  to  impair  the  power  of  said  court  to  set  aside  or  amend 
or  correct  any  such  decree,  or  to  divest  any  party  in  interest  of  his  right  to  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  within  the  time  limited  by  law. 

Section  1  of  the  above  amended  bill  is  in  the  exact  woi*ding  of  the  joint 
resolution  of  March  3, 1879  (20  Stat.,  488),  which  the  bill  proposes  to 
repeal,  except  that  the  joint  resolution  provides  that  "upon  a  final  de- 
cision of  said  matters  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  isstte  patents 
for  said  lands,"  while  the  proposed  bill,  above  qnot-ed,  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  approve  deeds  for  said  lands. 

In  reporting  this  substitute  for  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  committee 
stated— 

(1)  That  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indian  patentees  or  their  heirs 
to  the  proposed  sales  might  involve  trouble,  expense,  and  delay. 

(2)  That  the  methods  used  to  obtain  such  consent  might  themselves 
be  questionable,  and  raise  suspicion  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation. 

(3)  That  the  limitation  of  $6  per  acre  is  purely  arbitrary  and  may  be 
unjust. 

(4)  That  it  is  intended  that  the  methods  provided  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  March  3, 1879,  shall  apply  in  the  settlement  of  cases  not  reached 
in  that  suit  and  to  phases  of  cases  not  presented  in  it,  and  shall  also  ex- 
tend to  Indian  lands  other  than  Black  Bob  lands,  whose  titles  are  yet 
unestablished. 

(5)  That  if  referred  to  a  court,  the  principles  of  law  and  equity  would 
be  applied  to  the  cases  and  the  rights  of  the  Indians  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Attorney-General. 
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(6)  That  nnder  the  present  law  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
fuses approval  of  a  deed  the  status  of  the  land  is  left  under  a  cloud,  and 
there  is  nowhere  competent  jurisdiction  to  remove  it. 

In  these  statements  this  oflfice  concurs,  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  Senate  substitute  should  be  enacted. 

UNITED  STATES  COURTS  IN   THE   INDIAN  TEREITOEY. 

There  are  now  pending  in  Congress  seven  bills,  all  having  for  their 
object  the  establishment  of  United  States  judicial  authority  over  the 
Indian  Territory,  in  which  no  court  now  has  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases 
between  Indians  and  other  persons,  and  in  a  large  part  of  which  no 
court  has  criminal  jurisdiction,  section  9  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1885, 
being  defective  in  this  respect.  That  section  extends  over  Indian  reser- 
vations located  in  Territories  in  which  territorial  governments  exercise 
jurisdiction  under  authority  of  Congress,  the  criminal  laws  of  those  Ter- 
ritories, and  the  authority  of  their  courts ;  but  there  is  no  territorial 
government  within  the  Indian  Territory  j  and  outside  of  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  there  are  no  courts.  A  bill  (H.E.  1204)  conferring,  in  cer- 
tain cases  arising  in  that  Territory,  civil  jurisdiction  on  the  United  States 
courts,  that  now  or  hereafter  may  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
said  Territory,  passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  during  the  last 
session,  but  was  adversely  reported  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  and  was  indefinitely  postponed.  A  bill  "  conferring  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  United  States  courts  over  the  Indian  country  in  certain 
criminal  cases,''  is  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DISPUTED  CITIZENSHIP  IN   THE  CHEROKEE  NATION. 

On  March  1,  1885,  in  the  case  of  the  eastern  band  of  Cherokees  vs. 
The  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  (117  U.  S.,  311)  the  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a  decision  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  had  sole  power  to 
determine  all  claims,  based  on  blood  or  descent,  to  citizenship  in  that 
nation. 

On  August  11  following,  Agent  Owen,  of  the  Union  Agency,  was  in- 
structed to  stop  issuing  what  were  known  at  that  time  as  prima  facie 
certificates  of  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  he  was  directed 
to  give  general  notice  that  after  that  dat€  no  such  claimants  to  citizen- 
ship could  enter  the  nation  by  any  authority  or  recognition  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau. 

In  passing  upon  claims  to  citizenship  instituted  prior  to  August  11, 
188C,  the  Cherokee  authorities  have  not  only  decided  many  such  claims 
adversely,  and  denounced  the  claimants  as  intruders  and  demanded 
that  the  Department  remove  them,  but  they  have  gone  farther  and  have 
forcibly  deported  such  claimants  and  have  seized  their  improvements, 
which  they  have  sold  at  public  auction,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
deported  claimants,  but  usually  at  one-ten tli  of  tlic  actual  value  thereof. 
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For  some  time  the  Department  would  not  accept  as  final  tbe  decision 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  against  claimants  to  pitizcnship  who  entersd 
the  nation  prior  to  August  11, 1886,  and  declined  to  treat  such  claim- 
ants as  intruders  untiHt  could  determine  for  itself  whether  they  were 
actually  intruders  or  not.  But  by  letter  of  August  21, 1888,  in  the  Kester- 
son  case,  the  Department  has  determined  that  it  will  accept  the  decision 
of  the  Oherokee  authorities  against  this  class  of  claimants,  as  fixing 
their  status  as  intruders  in  that  nation  to  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  article  27  of  the  treaty  of  1866  (14  Stat,  806). 
The  claimants  must,  however,  be  dealt  with  as  intruders  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  in  each  particular  case,  and  reasonable  time  and  opportunity 
must  be  given  each  one  (in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  residence 
and  labor  there)  to  dispose  of  or  to  remove  his  property. 

The  belief  is  expressed  that  the  nation  will  not  wantonly  abuse  its 
almost  unlimited  power  on  the  subject  of  citizenship,  and  that  the  plan 
provided  by  the  Department  in  the  Kesterson  case  for  modifying  harsh 
judgments  and  unjust  decisions  may  be  executed  without  friction,  and 
that,  consequently,  no  action  of  Congress  in  the  matter  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

FREEDMEN  IN  THE  CHICKASAW  NATION. 

On  May  8  last,  Commissioner  Atkins  submitted  to  the  Department 
a  report  giving  at  length  the  history  of  the  freedmen  in  the  Chickasaw 
ITation,  covering  the  points  set  forth  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this 
Bureau,  and  also  forwarding  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  said 
freedmen.  On  May  9  the  Department  submitted  the  same  for  the  con- 
sideration and  action  of  Congress.  (Senate  Ex.  Doc.  ^o.  166,  Fiftieth 
Congress,  first  session.)  Beyond  reference  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  action  has  been  taken  upon 
the  subject  by  that  body. 

This  bill  proposes : 

(1)  That  such  of  these  freedmen  as  consent  thereto  shall  be  removed 
from  the  Chickasaw  Nation  to  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1866 
by  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  now  known  as  the  Oklahoma  country. 

(2)  That  two  officers,  one  to  be  designated  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  other  appointed  by  the  Chickasaw  auChorities,  shall  as- 
certain what  freedmen  will  consent  to  such  removal  and  shall  appraise 
the  improvements  made  by  these  freedmen  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
which  the  removal  will  cause  them  to  relinquish. 

(3)  That  the  freedmen  shall  not  be  required  to  remove  until  they 
shall  have  disposed  of  their  improvements }  but  in  case  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  shall  pay  any  freedman  the  appraised  value  of  his  improvements, 
said  freedman,  with  his  family,  shall  remove  from  the  nation  within 
sixty  days  from  such  payment. 

(4)  That  after  a  freedman  shall  have  disposed  of  or  been  paid  for  his 
improvements  he  shall  receive  $100  for  himself  and  each  member  of  his 
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family,  this  being  the  amount  which  the  treaty  of  1866  provided  should 
be  paid  per  capita  to  freedmen  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  removal 
from  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

(5)  That  all  freedmen  who  do  not  elect  to  reiiy)ve  permanently  from 
the  nation  "shall  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States^  resident  in  said  nation,  and  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval therefrom  for  similar  causes." 

(6)  That  to  such  freedmen  as  shall  remove  allotments  in  severalty 
in  Oklahoma  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  gen- 
eral allotment  act. 

(7)  That  $77,375  shall  be  appropriated  toward  paying  the  $100  per 
capita  to  freedmen  who  remove. 

In  submitting  the  bill  Commissioner  Atkins  said: 

I  have  inserted  in  the  proposed  bill  an  appropriation  $77,375,  of  which  the  snm 
of  $55y000  is  required  to  be  refunded  by  the  Chickasaws,  the  whole  amount  being  the 
sam  appropriated  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  freedmen  in  case  the  Indians  refused  to  adopt  them. 

The  number  of  fs«edmen  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  is  estimated  at  from  3,000  to 
4,000,  but  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  those  resident  with  the  Chickasaws  are 
Choctaw  freedmen,  and  citizens  of  that  nation.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  above 
amount  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  Chickasaw  freedmen  from  that  nation, 
bnt  it  will  be  enough  for  the  present,  and  to  test  the  practicability  of  this  effort  for 
their  relief. 

The  legislation  proposed  is  understood  to  be  acceptable  both  to  the  Chickasaws 
and  the  freedmen,  although  the  latter  would  doubtless  prefer  to  remain,  if  they  could 
be  accorded  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  school  facilities. 

The  condition  of  these  people  is  unfortunate  in  the  extreme,  and  jus- 
tice both  to  them  and  to  the  Chickasaws  denj^nds  early  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

CHICKASAW  ELECTION  TEOUBLES. 

On  August  8, 1888,  a  general  election  was  held  in  the  Chickasaw  Na- 
tion, Indian  Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  governor  and  other 
national  and  county  officers  of  that  nation,  as  provided  by  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  thereof.  For  the  office  of  governor  there  were,  as 
apx>ears,  two  candidates,  William  M.  Guy,  the  then  incumbent,  and 
William  L.  Byrd,  wlio  represented  an  opposing  faction  of  the  Chick- 
asaw people. 

It  seems  that  at  this  election  Guy  received  a  small  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  but  when  the  same  were  transmitted  to  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  Chickasaw  legislature,  whose  duty  it 
is  under  the  constitution  of  that  nation  to  canvass  the  votes  for  gov- 
ernor and  to  declare  the  election  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature,  the  said  legislature  threw  out  certain  votes,  thus  giving  to 
Byrd  an  apparent  majority. 

Thereupon  Guy's  friends  claimed  that  the  action  of  the  legislature  in 
"  counting  Byrd  in''  was  unconstitutional,  and  a  very  bitter  contest  was 
begun. 
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IntimatioDS  of  the  above  condition  of  affairs,  which  threatened  to  lead 
to  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace,  and  possibly  to  bloodshed,  having 
reached  this  office  through  reports  in  the  public  press,  Agent  Owen, 
under  date  of  September  11, 1888,  was  telegraphed  to  as  follows : 

Public  press  reports  anticipate  trouble  between  Guy  and  Byrd  factions  over  Chick- 
asaw election.    Has  the  report  any  foundation  f    Report  facts  in  fuU. 

In  response  thereto  Agent  Owen,  by  letter  of  September  14, 1888,  re- 
ported the  facts  in  the  case  and  said  that,  fearing  trouble  at  Tishomingo, 
the  Chickasaw  capital,  he  had  proceeded  thither,  and  by  his  timely  ar- 
rival on  the  morning  of  September  5, 1888,  had  prevented  any  demon- 
strations of  violence.  He  also  transmitted  a  petition  in  behalf  of  Guy, 
signed  by  certain  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Chickasaw  legisla- 
ture. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  September  17,  1888,  Agent  Owen 
stated  that  he  had  been  requested  to  recognize  Byrd  as  governor  by 
certifying  that  the  person  appointed  by  him  (Byrd)  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  treasurer  of  the  nation  and  permitted  to  control  and  draw 
out  the  national  funds  in  the  subtreasury  at  Saint  Louis,  and  asked  for 
instructions.  He  further  reported,  by  telegram  of  September  20, 1888, 
that  he  had  been  advised  that  the  Guy  faction  was  organized  and  had 
declared  its  determination  to  put  him  (Guy)  in  as  governor  by  force, 
and  that  Guy  was  in  danger  of  being  assassinated.  This  telegram  was 
supplemented  by  a  letter  of  same  date,  inclosing  two  affidavits  in  sup- 
port of  the  statements  therein  contained  relative  to  Guy's  danger  from 
assassins  and  the  organization  of  Guy's  friends  in  his  behalf! 

The  correspondence  wa^ transmitted  to  the  Department,  September 
21  and  24, 1888,  with  request  for  such  directions  as  might  be  deemed 
proper.  Replying  thereto,  the  Department,  under  date  of  September 
25,  1888,  directed  this  office  as  follows: 

Instruct  Agent  Owen  to  "  immediately  advise  you  by  wire  of  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  Cliickasaw  Nation,  aud  if  any  change  has  taken  place  since  the  date 
of  his  (Owen's)  letter,  the  20th  instant.  Also  instruct  him  immediately  to  inform  ex- 
Go  venior  Guy  and  his  partisans  that  his  remedy  for  wrongful  exclusion  from  the  office 
of  governor,  if  he  be  so  excluded,  is,  under  the  Chickasaw  constitution,  to  be  found 
in  judicial  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  because  the  determina- 
tion of  the  legislature  and  declaration  by  the  speaker  in  favor  of  Byrd  is  at  least  a 
prima  facie  title.  Also  inform  them  that  he,  the  agent,  must  preserve  peace  and  pre- 
vent any  outbreak  against  existing  authorities  in  the  meantime,  and  that  he  will  be 
aided  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States  if  necessary.  Instruct  the  agent  further  to 
keep  your  office  fully  advised  by  telegraph  of  any  important  action.*' 

On  September  26, 1888,  AgentOwen  was  instructed  in  accordance  with 
said  directions. 

A  statement  having  been  made  to  the  Department  that  Gay  had  de- 
posed Byrd  by  armed  force  and  was  in  possession  of  the  capitol,  a 
telegram,  dated  October  2, 1888,  was  sent  to  Agent  Owen,  as  follows : 

The  Department  will  not  assume  to  decide  here  between  Gmy  and  Byrd.  That  be- 
longs to  Chickasaw  courts  to  do;  but  peace  must  be  preserved.  If  Bynl  still  claims 
office  of  governor,  he  must  go  to  the  courts  for  relief  now.  Watch  proceedings  closely 
and  keep  Department  constantly  informed  of  all  action. 
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In  a  letter  to  this  office,  dated  September  24, 1888,  Governor  Guy 
protested  against  the  official  recognition  of  Byrd  as  the  execntive  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  a  telegram  (dated  October  10, 1888),  pre- 
sumably from  William  Byrd,  but  signed  '*  William  Byrne,"  was  also  re- 
ceived, declaring  that  he  (Byrd)  was  the  "recognized  and  declared  gov- 
ernor of  the  Chickasaws,  by  the  legislature  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation." 
These  were  transmitted  for  the  information  of  the  Department,  with 
office  report  of  October  12, 1888. 

Replying  thereto  the  Department,  by  letter  of  October  16, 1888,  trans- 
mitted to  this  office  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which  the  Department  had  sent 
to  Byrd,  October  15, 1888,  advising  him  as  follows : 

Replying  to  your  telegram  of  10th,  the  Department  attempts  no  decision  of  the 
rights  of  claimants.  That  appears  to  belong  under  your  constitution  to  courts  of 
your  nation.  The  Department  insists  that  only  such  judicial  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  and  the  peace  preserved. 

Some  further  communications  were  received  from  Guy  and  Byrd  in 
advocacy  of  their  respective  claims  for  recognition,  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment was  duly  informed. 

On  November  14, 1888,  in  accordance  with  Department  instructions, 
this  office  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Agent  Owen : 

I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  telegraph  to  you  as  follows :  Flying 
newspaper  reports  indicate  that  Guy  and  Byrd  parties,  in  Chickasaw  Nation,  have 
armed  and  threatened  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Give  close  attention  to  situation. 
Keep  Department  promptly  advised,  and,  if  necessity  demands,  make  timely  applica- 
tion to  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Gibson  for  troops. 

On  November  15, 1888,  a  telegram  was  brought  to  this  office  from  the 
Assistant  United  States  Treasurer  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  which  read  as  follows : 

Has  Osborne  Fisher  (Byrd's  appointee)  been  recogniecd  as  Teasuror  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  by  the  United  States  Government  T  Should  his  check  be  honored  on  funds  here  f 

Upon  this  telegram  I  made  the  following  indorsement : 

This  office  has  no  official  information  as  to  who  is  Treasurer  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
There  is  a  disputed  election,  and  it  is  understood  that  two  claim  the  office.  Further 
investigation  will  be  made  and  the  Treasury  Department  informed  of  the  result. 

I  also  gave  similar  information,  by  telegram  of  the  same  date,  to  the 
office  of  the  Second  Comptroller. 

On  November  15,  1888,  Agent  Owen  reported  that  the  Chickasaws 
were  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  that  rumors  from  that  country  indi- 
cated probable  bloodshed. 

This  matter  remains  unsettled,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  the 
request  of  this  Department,  has  caused  orders  to  be  issued  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T.,  to  furnish  a  sufficient  force  of 
troops,  upon  the  application  of  Agent  Owen,  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the 
I)eace  by  the  contending  factions. 

November  21, 1888,  Special  Agent  Heth  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
Tishomingo,  the  Chickasaw  capital,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  matter,  and  report  the  facts  thereof  to  this  office.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  that  duty. 
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MISSION  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  this  office  is  able  to  rei>ort  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  the  rights  of  these  Indians  to 
the  lands  occapied  by  them  and  their  ancestors. 

On  January  31, 1888,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California 
rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Byrne  v.  Alas  et  al.^  which  fully  con- 
firms the  position  of  this  office,  that  grants  of  lands  to  private  parties 
are  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  Indian  occupants,  and  that  such  occu- 
pants can  not  be  legally  ejected.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Shirley  C. 
Ward,  special  counsel  for  these  Indians,  for  his  conduct  of  the  case 
which  resulted  in  the  decision  referred  to  above.* 

This  decision  has  so  important  a  bearing  on  the  welfare  and  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Mission  Indians  that  I  have  deemed  it  best  to 
quote  it  entire.  It  is  the  most  valuable  thing  which  has  been  definitely 
secured  for  these  Indians  since  public  attention  has  been  turned  to  their 
ufferings  and  wrongs,  and  had  the  decision  been  rendered  several  years 
ago  it  would  have  prevented  no  small  part  of  the  hardship,  cruelty, 
and  flagrant  injustice  of  which  the  Mission  Indians  have  been  conspic- 
uous victims.    The  decision  is  as  follows: 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

(Filed  January  31,  1888.) 
Byrne       } 

V8.  VNo.  11,855. 

Alasetal.    ) 

The  complaint  in  this  action  is  in  the  asnal  form  in  ejectment.  The  defendants — 
over  twenty  in  nnmber — ^are  Mission  or  Pueblo  Indians,  claiming  the  land  by  virtue 
of  their  possession  and  the  continuous,  open,  and  exclusive  use  and  occupancy  by  their 
predecessors  and  ancestors  ever  since  the  year  1815. 

The  plaintiff  had  judgment  in  the  court  below  upon  the  following  agreed  state- 
ment of  facts : 

'*  First.  That  the  premises  here  in  controversy  are  Included  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Mexican  grant  of  the  San  Jacinto  rancho,  made  December  31, 1842 ; 
that  said  grant  was  duly  confirmed  by  the  United  States  courts,  and  that  a  United 
States  patent  issued  therefor  January  17,  1880 ;  that,  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  this  action,  plaintiff  held  legal  title  to  the  premises  in  controversy  as  the  legal 
successor  of  the  patentee  from  the  Government. 

*' Second.  That  the  defendants  here  are  Mission  or  Pueblo  Indians ;  that  their  an- 
cestors and  predecessors  have  been  in  the  continuous,  open  and  notorious,  peaceable 
and  exclusive  possession,  occupancy,  and  use  of  the  premises  in  controversy,  claiming 
adversely  to  all  the  world  ever  since  and  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  to  wit,  ever  since  the  year  A.  D.  1815;  that  the  defendants 
never  presented  their  claim  to  the  land  in  controversy  to  the  board  of  land  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  March  3,  1851,  and  entitled  *An  act 
to  ascertain  and  settle  the  private  land  claims  in  the  State  of  California.'  It  is  further 
agreed  that  all  defense  of  the  statute  of  limitations  is  hereby  waived  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  herein." 

*  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Ward  was  employed  for  this  service  by  the  Indian 
Rights  Association.  When,  in  the  superior  court,  judgment  had  been  given  against 
the  Indians  in  default  of  defense,  the  Association,  through  him,  got  the  judgment  set 
aside  and  the  case  restored  to  the  calendar.  When  tried  the  case  again  went  against 
the  Indians,  and  the  Association  gave  security  of  $3,300,  and  had  the  case  appealed  to 
the  Sunreme  Court 
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1.  Tlie  questions  presented  for  oar  consideration  upon  these  facts  are  difficult 
and  important.  The  civilized  and  Christianized  Indians  of  the  Californlas  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  the  special  and 
favorite  wards  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  Their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  and 
improvement  were  regarded  as  matters  of  great  interest  to  the  country,  and  their 
personal  security,  peace,  prosperity,  and  rights  of  property  were  most  jealously 
guarded  through  legislation  and  by  those  in  authority.  In  these  respects  the  con- 
trast between  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments  towards  their 
aborigines  and  that  manifested  in  some  of  the  English  colonies  during  contempora- 
neous reigns  is  quite  marked.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  King  Philip  com- 
manded that  settlements  on  and  apportionments  of  the  new  Territories  should  be 
without  damage  to  the  Indians,  and  "  that  the  farms  and  lands  which  shall  be  given 
to  the  Spaniards  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  Indians,  and  that  those  which  have 
been  given  to  their  prejudice  and  damage  shall  be  returned  to  whom  by  law  they 
may  belong."  (2  White's  New  Kecopilacion,  51.)  It  was  made  the  special  duty  of 
local  judges  to  visit  the  farms  of  the  Indians,  without  previous  request  so  to  do,  and 
ascertain  whether  the  Indians  had  suffered  any  4EJury  in  person  or  in  property;  and. 
if  deemed  best,  after  duo  notice,  to  remove  them  to  some  other  place.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  <Hhe  Indians  shall  bo  left  in  possession  of  their  lands,  hereditaments,  and 
pastures  in  such  manner  as  that  they  shall  not  stand  in  need  of  the  necessaries  of 
life."  No  compositions  were  admitted  of  lands  which  Spaniards  had  acquired  from 
Indians  illegally ;  and  the  protectors  were  commanded  to  procure  all  illegal  contracts 
to  be  annulled. 

**The  broad  field  of  Spanish  jurisprudence  bristled  all  over  with  fortifications  for 
the  protection  of  the  Indians.  The  Government  of  Spain,  while  careful  of  their  pro- 
prietary rights,  expended  much  for  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

**  As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  sufficiently  pacified,  the  governors  (adolantadoH) 
were  to  distribute  them  among  the  colonists,  who  were  to  take  charge  of  them  and 
watch  over  their  welfare,  as  provided  in  Book  G  of  the  Becopilacionde  las  Indias. 

"  Laws  were  provided  for  the  founding  of  Indian  pueblos,  or  towns. 

"  It  is  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  laws,  whether  in  the 
form  of  pueblos  or  ranches,  that  the  Indians  are  entitled  in  equity  and  in  good  con- 
science, and  even  according  to  the  strict  rigor  of  the  laws,  to  all  the  lands  they  have, 
or  have  had,  in  actual  possession  for  cultivation,  pasture,  or  habitation,  when  such 
domain  can  bo  ascertained  to  have  had  any  tolerably  well-defined  boundaries.  Both 
Spain  and  Mexico  have  acknowledged  this  principle  to  be  a  just  one."  (HalPs  Mexi- 
can Law,  sees.  38,  40, 151,  3,  4,  5,  9, 160,  161 ;  also  1  White's  New  Recop.,  411 ;  2  Id,, 
24,34,48.53,54,59,703.) 

At  first  the  Indians  were  permitted  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  to  sell  their  real 
and  personal  property  at  public  auction,  but  in  1781  a  decree  was  published  prohib- 
iting the  Indians  from  selling  their  real  estate  without  license  from  the  proper  au- 
thority. This  remained  in  force  until  the  independence  of  Mexico,  which  made  all 
inhabitants  of  the  Mexican  nation  equal  before  the  law.  The  plan  of  Iguala,  adopted 
in  February,  1821  (when  the  relation  between  Mexico  and  Spain  ceased  and  the  sov- 
ereignty became  vested  in  the  Mexican  nation),  declared  that  ''all  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Spain,  Africans  or  Indians,  are  citizens  of  this  monarchy  •  ♦  •  and  that 
the  person  and  property  of  every  citizen  shall  be  respected  and  protected  by  the 
Government."  These  principles  were  reaffirmed  by  the  treaty  of  August  24,  1821,  be- 
tween the  Spanish  viceroy  and  the  revolutionary  party,  and  the  Declaratiou  of  In- 
dependence, issued  on  the  28lh  of  September,  1821,  re-affirmed  the  principles  of  said 
plan. 

After  the  acquisition  of  California  from  Mexico  the  United  States  was  bound  under 

the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  to  respect  and  protect  all  titles,  both  legal  and 

equitable,  acquired  previous  to  the  cession ;  and  it  devolved  upon  Congress  to  pre- 

acribo  methods  and  steps  necessary  to  a  just,  speedy,  and  effective  determination  of 
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the  rights  of  claimants.  Much  perplexity  existed  as  to  how  this  was  to  be  acu>m- 
plished,  owing  to  ignorance  as  to  the  condition  of  land  titles  here  at  that  time.  In 
Jnly,  1849,  William  Carey  Jones  was  appointed  a  "  confidential  agent  of  the  Qovern- 
ment  to  proceed  to  Mexico  and  California  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information  as 
to  the  condition  of  land  titles  in  California/'  to  aid,  no  doubt,  in  securing  intelligent 
legislation  upon  the  subject.  His  report  was  made  in  March,  1850,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  laid  the  same  before  Congress.  After  an  extended  consideration 
of  this  report  in  Congress  the  act  of  March  3, 1851,  entitled  *|An  act  to  ascertain  and 
settle  private  land  claims  in  the  State  of  California '^  was  passed.  In  this  report  Mr. 
Jones  thus  speaks  of  the  rights  of  Indians : 

*<!  am  also  instructed  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Indian  rights  (to  the 
soil)  under  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments.  It  is  a  principle  constantly  laid 
down  in  the  Spanish  and  colonial  laws,  that  the  Indians  shall  have  a  right  to  such 
land  as  they  need  for  their  habitations,  for  tillage,  andfbr  pasturage.  •  •  *  Spe- 
cial directions  were  given  for  the  selection  of  lands  for  the  Indian  villages  in  places 
suitable  for  agriculture,  and  having  the  necessary  wood  and  water.  •  •  •  Agree- 
ably to  the  theory  and  spirit  of  these  laws,  the  Indians  in  California  were  always  sup- 
posed to  have  a  certain  property  or  interest  in  the  missions.  *  •  *  We  may  say- 
therefore,  that  however  maladministration  of  the  law  may  have  destroyed  its  inter' 
est,  the  law  itself  has  constantly  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  habitations 
and  sufficient  fields  for  their  snt)port.  The  law  always  intended  the  Indians  of  the 
missions — all  of  them  who  remained  there — to  have  homes  upon  the  mission  grounds. 
The  same,  I  think,  may  be,  said  of  the  large  ranches— most  or  all  of  which  were  for- 
merly mission  ranchos — and  of  the  Indian  settlement  or  rancherias  upon  them.  I 
understand  the  law  to  be  that  whenever  Indian  settlements  are  established  and  the 
Indians  till  the  ground,  they  have  a  right  of  occupancy  in  the  land  they  need  and 
use,  and  whenever  a  grant  is  made  which  includes  such  settlements,  the  grant  is 
subject  to  such  occupancy.  This  right  of  occupancy,  however,  at  least  when  on  pri- 
vate estates,  is  not  transferable,  but  whenever  the  Indians  abandon  it  the  title  of  the 
owner  becomes  perfect.  Where  there  is  no  private  ownership  over  the  settlement,  as 
where  the  lands  it  occupies  have  been  assigned  it  by  a  functionary  of  the  country 
thereto  authorized,  there  is  a  process,  as  before  shown,  by  which  the  natives  may 
alien  their  title.  I  believe  these  remarks  cover  the  principles  of  the  Spanish  law  in 
regard  to  Indian  settlements,  as  far  as  they  have  been  applied  in  California,  and  are 
conformable  to  the  customary  law  that  has  prevailed  there.  The  continued  observ- 
ance of  this  law  and  the  exercise  of  the  public  authority  to  protect  the  Indians  in 
their  rights  under  it  can  not,  I  think,  produce  any  great  inconvenience,  while  a  proper 
regard  for  long-recognized  rights  and  a  proper  sympathy  for  an  unfortunate  and  un- 
happy race  would  seem  to  forbid  that  it  should  be  abrogated  unless  for  a  better. 
*  •  *  In  the  wild  or  wandering  tribes  the  Spanish  law  does  not  recognize  any  title 
whatever  to  the  soil." 

It  was  held  in  Leese  va,  Clarke  (3  Cal.,  17)  that  every  Mexican  grant  must  be  de- 
termined and  its  validity  established  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress passed  in  1824,  the  regulations  of  1828,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  departmental 
legislature  consistent  therewith.  Under  these  laws  and  regulations  the  territorial 
governors  were  authorized  to  grant,  with  certain  specified  exceptions,  vacant  lands. 
(Hairs  Mexican  Laws,  504 ;  Ferris  va,  Coover,  10  Cal.,  590,  note.) 

If  it  bo  true  that  xmder  the  laws  of  Mexico  only  vacant  lands  could  be  granted,  and 
that  grants  were  to  be  without  prejudice  to  Indians,  it  would  seem  ^hat  the  lands  in 
controversy,  having  been  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  defendants  and  their  an- 
cestors ever  since  1815,  were  not  subject  to  grant  so  as  to  cut  off  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy;  and  as  it  is  expressly  provided  in  the  grant  before  us  that  "he  (Estudillo) 
shall  in  no  way  disturb  nor  molest  the  Indians  who  are  established  or  living  thereon 
at  the  present  time,"  the  patentee  and  his  grantee  under  the  law  and  the  terms  of  the 
grant  took  the  fee,  subject  at  least  to  the  right  of  occupancy  by  the  Indians ;  and 
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those  rights  are  still  preserved,  unless  the  Indians  forfeited  them  by  failure  to  present 
their  claims  to  the  board  of  land  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1851. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  in  whose  behalf  discoveries  and  settlements  were  made  on 
this  continent,  established  among  themselves  by  common  consent  the  principle  that 
discovery  gave  title  to  the  government  by  whose  subject  or  authority  it  was  made. 
The  relations  between  the  discovering  nations  and  the  natives  were  matters  of  reg- 
ulation, but  it  became  the  universal  rule  that,  where  the  lands  were  in  the  actual 
possession  of  Indians,  the  ultimate  fee  (encumbered  with  the  Indian  right  of  occu- 
pancy) should  be  considered  to  be  in  the  discovering  sovereign  and  its  successors; 
with  the  condition  attached  that  the  political  power  alone— the  legislative  or  executive 
department — might  extinguish  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  leave  the  fee  un- 
encumbered to  pass  to  the  grantee  or  patentee  of  the  Government.  (Clark  vs.  Smith, 
13  Peters,  195 ;  Johnson  va.  Mackintosh,  8  Wheaton,  575. )  With  the  question  of  extin- 
guishment the  courts  have  nothing  whatever  to  do,  except  to  inquire  whether  the 
right  of  occupancy  has  been  extinguished  by  the  legislative  or  executive  department. 
Of  course  the  dominant  powers  were  not  required  to  recognize  any  right  in  the  na- 
tives ti^the  soil  which  the  former  hud  acquired  by  conquest.  But,  while  "claiming 
the  right  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  the  soil,  the  discoverers  recognized  the  right  of 
occupancy— a  usufructuary  right  in  the  natives.  They  accordingly  made  grants  of 
land  occupied  by  Indians,  and  these  grants  were  held  to  convey  a  title  to  the  grantees, 
subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy.  (Buttz  vs.  N.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  7  Supreme 
Court,  100;  Butcher  vs.  Witherly,  95  U.  S.,  517.) 

Among  all  the  sovereigns  who  established  a  foothold  on  this  continent  none  mani- 
fested so  great  an  interest  in  the  Indians — so  great  a  solicitude  for  their  welfare  and 
happiness — as  the  Spaniards.  The  Kings  of  Spain  recognised  in  the  Indian  an  inferior 
man,  committed  by  Divine  Providence  to  their  benevolent  charge,  and  to  be  elevated 
by  their  kindness  and  instruction  to  the  dignity  ,and  condition  of  a  Christian 
(2  White's  New  Recop.,  40-48.)  Pueblos  or  settlements  were  established  for  them. 
They  were  given  the  right  of  possession  within  them.  Full  provision  for  this  was 
made  prior  to  1815,  when  the  ancestors  of  these  defendants  took  possession — and  of 
course  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  Iguala.  Not  only  is  the  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  pueblo  older  than  the  title  of  Mexico,  but  the  actual  establishment  of 
the  Indians  in  pueblos  and  the  settlement  of  the  ancestors  of  the  defendants  thereon 
antedated  the  succession  of  Mexico.  The  Mexican  nation  was  bound  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  Indians,  for  under  the  plan  of  Iguala  '*tho  person  and  prop- 
erty of  every  citizen  (African  or  Indian)  shall  be  respected  and  protected  by  the 
Government."  And  that  these  rights  were  respected  is  apparent  from  the  terras  of  the 
grant  to  Estudillo.  In  the  petition  of  Estudillo  to  the  governor  he  promises  not  to 
molest  the  Indian  inhabitants  ;  the  petition  was  referred  to  the  prefect  for  proceed- 
ings to  be  had,  inquiring  especially  as  to  the  wish  or  desires  of  the  Indians;  a  return 
was  made  that  Ihe  Indians  were  '*  willing  that  the  applicant  should  settle  upon  the 
place,  the  mentioned  Indians  offering  furthermore  that  as  soon  as  the  land  will  be 
occupied  those  of  them  who  are  moving  about  will  get  together  aud  live  contented ; 
that  the  land,  formerly  apart  of  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey,  is  now  vacant  ;*'  and  in 
the  grant  the  first  condition  imposed  is  that  he  shall  in  no  way  disturb  or  molest  the 
Indians  who  are  established  or  living  thereon.  It  is  provided :  "  Fifth :  If  he  contra- 
vene these  conditions  he  will  forfeit  his  right  to  the  land  and  it  shall  be  open  to  de- 
nouncement by  another  party.'* 

It  must  be  presumed  that  all  these  inquiries  and  conditions  were  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  existing  law,  and  that  the  grant  in  pursuance  thereof 
protected  the  x>osses8ion  of  the  Indians  as  against  the  proprietary  ownership  of  the 
grantee.  There  is  nothing  in  the  colonization  laws  of  1824  or  the  regulations  of  1828 
iniicative  of  a  purpose  by  Mexico  to  depart  from  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Spaa- 
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ish  Government.  This  grant  shows  that  the  same  old  rights  were  recognized  and  ad- 
hered to— the  right  of  Indians  to  cocupy  lands  upon  which  they  had  been  placed,  and 
that  the  fee  shonld  be  granted,  if  at  ail,  subject  to  such  right  of  occupancy.  Tlve 
grant  did  not  annul  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  or  estop  them  from  claiming  the  same ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  by  its  term  expressly  preserves  those  rights.  ITrom  the  examina- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  give  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  laws,  we  think  that  the 
statement  of  William  Carey  Jones,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  is  fully  sustained  by 
the  authorities.  If  there  has  been  any  act  of  the  legislative  or  executive  department 
of  either  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  Government,  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  usufruc- 
tuary interest  of  tfie  defendants  or  their  ancestors,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
record  of  it.  The  grant  being  a  part  of  the  Mexican  archives,  is  a  public  document. 
(2  How.,  405;  1  Wall.,  742.) 

2.  It  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  to  whi«t  extent,  if  at  all,  the  confirmation  of 
the  Estndillo  grant  and  the  United  States  patent  affected  the  claim  of  these  de- 
fendants. The  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1851,  provides  that  the  decrees, 
or  any  patent  issued  under  the  act,  *'  shall  be  conclusive  between  the  United  States 
and  claimants  only,  and  shall  not  affect  the  interests  of  third  persons."  Under  this 
clause  the  rights  of  the  Indians  were  preserved  without  presenting  their  claims.  The 
patentee  took  the  title  in  fee,  subject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy.  The  rights 
of  the  defendants  and  their  anc^tors,  existing  before  the  change  of  sovereignty,  were 
preserved  to  them.  The  confirmation  of  the  grant  to  Estndillo  was  also  a  confirma- 
tion of  defendants'  rights.  Estndillo  took  all  he  was  entitled  to  and  no  more— the 
legal  title.  That  was  all  the  United  States  could  give  him.  The  right  which  the  de- 
fendants and  their  ancestors  held,  and  could  have  enforced  at  the  time  of  the  treaty 
of'Guadalupe  Hidalgo  as  against  a  Mexican  grantee,  passed  to  Estndillo  in  trust  for 
them  by  the  decree  of  confirmation  and  the  patent.  The  patent  was  based  upon  a 
Mexican  grant.  The  land  never  was  any  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States,  although  held  subject  to  the  trust  of  protecting  the  interests  of  claimants 
under  the  former  sovereign.  The  patent,  therefore,  passed  the  legal  title  to  the  pat- 
entee burdened  with  whatever  equities  existed  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  California 
in  favor  of  third  persons. .  Under  the  treaty  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
stood  in  the  place  of  the  Mexican  Government.  Its  patent  confirmed  the  grant,  pro- 
claimed it  to  be  good— neither  added  to  nor  detracted  from  it  in  anyway.  It  left  the 
title  of  Estndillo  just  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  the  Indians  were 
cuiicemed,  and  it  remained  thereafter  as  to  them  just  as  it'would  have  remained  if 
the  treaty  had  not  been  made.  If  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  possession  before  the 
date  of  the  patent  they  were  entitled  to  it  afterwards  so  long  as  any  of  the  commu- 
nity remained  in  actual  possession.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  nothing  re- 
mained for  them  to  do  under  the  laws  of  Spain  or  Mexico  to  complete  their  right  of 
possession.  Neither  was  there  any  act  or  writing  required  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  right  was,  therefore,  complete.  (Leese  va,  Clark,  3  Cal.,  24 ;  Teschmaker 
V8,  Thompson,  18  Id,,  11 ;  Boggs  va.  Merced  Mining  Company,  14  Jd.,  297 ;  Waterman 
va.  Smith,  13  Id,,  415 ;  Beard  va,  Federy,  3  Wall.,  489.) 

Furthermore,  section  16  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1851,  provides  ''  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  commissioners  herein  provided  for  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  tenure  by  which  the  Mission  lands  are  held ;  and  those  held 
by  civilized  Indians,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  labor  of  any 
kind ;  alho,  those  which  are  occupied  and  cultivated  by  pueblo  or  rancheros  Indians." 
This  language  indicates  that  Congress  did  not  intend  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
should  be  cut  off  by  a  failure  on  their  part  to  present  their  claims,  but  that  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  ascertain  and  report  the  tenure  by  which  they 
hold  their  lands;  and  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  suggestions  made  in  that  behalf  by 
Mr.  Jones. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rights  of  the  Indians  were  valid  rights,  existing  at  the  date  of  the 
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treaty  of  Gandalupe  Hidalgo— rights  which  came  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
Mexico  and  of  Spain— the  patent  was  conclusive  only  as  between  the  United  States  and 
the  grantee ;  and  in  view  of  the  nature  of  their  claim  and  the  time  when  their  rights 
attached,  we  think  they  are  third  persons  within  the  meaning  of  section  15  of  the 
act.  (Teschmaker  r».  Thompson,  Beard  vs,  Federy,  supra;  United  States  «».  White, 
23  Howard  United  States,  253;  Adams  va,  Norris,  103  U.  S.,  593;  Miller  v$,  Dhle,  92 
Id,,  473.) 

The  legal  title  secured  to  Estudillo  and  his  grantees  must  be  held  by  them  charged 
with  the  right  of  occupancy  by  the  defendants.  Where  a  claim  was  hold  subject  to 
any  trust  before  presentation  to  the  Board,  the  trust  was  not  discl^arged  by  a  confirma- 
tion and  subsequent  patent.  The  confirmation  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  confirmee 
only  so  far  as  the  legal  title  was  concerned.  The  confirmation  established  the  legal 
title  in  Estudillo,  but  did  not  determine  the  relation  between  him  and  third  persons. 
The  trust  was  not  stated,  but  the  legal  title  was  none  the  less  subject  to  the  same 
trust  in  the  hands  of  the  claimant.  (Townscnd  vs,  Greeley,  5  Wall.,  335 ;  Hart  vs, 
Burnett,  15  Cal.,  530.) 

The  defendants,  under  our  system  of  pleadings  and  practice,  are  permitted  to  show 
in  ejectment  that  the  plaintifi"  holds  the  legal  title,  burdened  with  the  ludian  right 
of  occupancy.    (Fulton  va.  Hanlon,  20  Cal.,  480. ) 

3.  Respondent  relies  upon  the  case  of  Thompson  va,  Doaksnm  (68  Cal.,  594).  That 
case  differs  from  the  one  at  bar  in  several  respects.  No  claim  whatever  was  ever 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  for  confirination.  Section  13  of 
the  act  of  March  3  provided  that  "all  lands  the  claims  to  which  shall  not  have  been 
presented  to  the  Commissioners  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  act  shall  be 
deemed,  held,  and  considered  as  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States.^' 
The  lands  olainyed  by  these  defendants  are  within  the  boundaries  of  a  Mexican  grant 
confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  to  Estudillo,  it  is  true,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  confirmation  relieved  the  defendants  of  the  necessity  of  presenting  their 
claims,  and  conclusively  adjudicated  the  fact  that  the  lands  were  private  property 
and  no  portion  of  the  public  domain.  The  Indians  interested  in  that  case  were  not 
pueblo  or  rancheros  Indians,  and  no  duty  of  ascertaining  their  rights  devolved  upon 
the  Land  Commission.  The  Indians  therein  mentioned  were  never  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore,  there  was,  in  that  case,  a  pre-emption  claim  filed  under  the 
land  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  patent  purported  to  convey  both  the  legal 
and  the  equitable  title  against  the  Government  and  against  all  the  world,  and,  of 
course,  could  not  be  attacked  in  a  collateral  proceeding.  The  title  to  the  lands  in 
controversy  was  never  in  the  United  States.  The  patent  determined  the  rights  of  the 
Government  and  the  patentee,  but  not  the  rights  of  third  persons.  If  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  trust  before  the  claim  was  presented  to  the  Board,  that  trust 
was  not  discharged  by  the  action  of  the  Land  Commissioners  or  the  officers  of  the  Land 
Department.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Indians  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
Thompson  va.  Doaksum  were  civilized  or  Christianized.  Under  the  authorities  quoted 
above,  to  be  sure,  they  had  the  right  of  occupancy,  but  that  right  continued  only  so 
long  as  it  was  recognized  by  the  political  power — the  executive  or  legislative  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

Of  course  the  possession  when  abandoned  by  the  Indian  attaches  itself  to  the  fee 
without  further  grant ;  and  this  is  true  whether  there  be  any  record  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  Indians  or  not  Their  right  exists  only  so  long  as  they  actually  occupy  the 
land.  So  long  as  the  defendants  and  their  ancestors  were  in  possession  of  the  lands 
in  controversy  there  remained  nothing  to  be  done  by  them  under  the  laws  of  Mexico 
in  order  to  confirm  their  right,  nor  was  there  anything  to  be  done  by  the  Mexican 
Government  or  the  officers  thereof.  The  rights  of  the  Indians  had  been  completely 
established.  We  think  that  upon  the  facts  agreed  to  in  this  case  the  defendants  are 
entitled  to  judgment  for  their  costs 
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Jadgment  reversed  and  caase  remaDded,  with  directioDs  to  enter  judgment  io  favor 
of  defendants  for  tbeir  costs. 

Paterson,  J. 

We  concur* 

McFablakd,  «r., 
SearlSi  C.  «r., 
Sharpstein,  J,y 
McEmsTBT,  X, 
Temple,  J, 

m 

Many  other  difficult  questions  in  connection  with  obtaining  and  re- 
taining lands  for  Mission  Indians  remain  unaflfected  by  this  decision. 
Eeservations  are  still  undefined,  and  many  Indians  occupy  lands  or  are 
entitled  to  occupy  them  which  are  not  included  within  any  reserve.  In- 
truders have  "  squatted  "  upon  lands  which  Indians  have  occupied  for 
generations.  Wliile  these  intruders  can  acquire  no  title  to  the  lands 
upon  which  they  are  trespassing,  they  can  enjoy  profitable  occupancy 
thereof,  and  can  not  be  removed  therefrom  by  this  office  because  the 
lands  are  not  reservations.  The  Indians  are  accustomed  to  imposition 
and  encroachment,  and  are  not  accustomed  or  qualified  to  enter  and 
prosecute  suits  for  ejectment. 

Orders  for  the  removal  of  intruders  from  Mission  Indian  reserves, 
mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  have  been  faithfully  carried  out  by 
the  agent.    His  report  thereon  will  be  found  on  page  12»of  this  report. 

A  bill  to  determine  the  rights  of  all  parties  as  to  these  reservations, 
which  i)assed  the  Senate  during  the  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  Con- 
gresses, was  again  passed  by  the  Senate  March  20, 1888,  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Irrigating  ditches  and  canals  have  been  constructed  across  several 
small  Mission  reservations ;  and  as  the  agent  has  contracted  with  the 
parties  making  these  improvements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
with  proper  safeguards  for  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  it  is  believed 
'that  the  canals  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  Indians.  As  there  was  no  author- 
ity of  law  for  the  making  of  these  contracts,  they  were  transmitted  to 
the  Department  with  the  recommendation  that  Congress  be  asked  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve  the  same  and  to  make 
similar  contracts.  This  recommendation  was  made  upon  the  theory 
that  these  reservations  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  development  of 
the  surrounding  country,  thus  creating  greater  prejudice  against  the 
Indians  than  already  exists,  but  that,  with  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
properly  protected,  improvements  of  this  character  may  be  made  of  serv- 
ice to  them  as  well  as  to  the  white  i)opulation. 

BOUND  VALLEY  EESEEVATION,  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  orders  were  given  on  May  25, 
1887,  for  removal  from  the  Round  Valley  Reservation  of  all  parties  found 
to  be  unlawfully  thereon.  September  30, 1887,  Agent  Yates  telegraphed 
that  while  he  was  proceeding  to  eject  settlers  by  military  force  as  directed 
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he  was  served  with  an  order  to  show  cause  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Sonoma  County  why  he  Bliould  not  be  restrained.  Immediately  upon 
receipt  of  this  telegram,  October  1, 18S7,  this  office  recommended  to  the 
Department  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  with 
request  that  theDistrict  Attorney  be  instructed  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case,  and  to  use  all  proper  efforts  to  defeat 
the  contemplated  injunction.  This  request  was  complied  with  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

On  October  27, 1887,  General  Howard,  commanding  Department  of 
the  Pacific,  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department  as  follows : 

&AN  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  27,  1887, 
Adjutant-  General, 

Waahington,  D,  C: 
Acting  nnder  instrnctioDs  (see  first  iudorsement  on  letter  Assistant  Secretary  In- 
terior to  Secretary  of  War,  dated  April  5,  1837,  and  subsequent  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  War),  Captain  Sliaw*s  company,  First  Artillery,  was,  August  17,  sent 
to  evict  trespassers  upon  Round  Valley  Indian  Keservation.  On  19th  instant  he 
commenced  evictions  and  was  thereupon  served  with  injunction,  issued  by  judge 
snperior  court  of  Mendocino  County,  CaL,  by  person  claiming  to  be  deputy  sheriff 
of  same,  which  Captain  Shaw  refused  to  obey  and  continued  to  evict.  Upon  affidavit 
of  said  deputy  sheriff,  judge  of  said  court  has  issued  attachment  for  Shaw,  who  de- 
clined to  surrender.  •  •  »  The  action  of  the  local  court  interrupts  the  removal  of 
the  intruders  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    I  await  instructions. 

O.  O.  Howard, 

Major-General, 

The  next  day  General  Howard  again  telegraphed  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  follows : 

Shall  I  leave  Captain  Shaw  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  at  the  call  of  the  tres- 
passers, who  have  no  rights  whatever,  in  obedience  to  orders  of  local  courts  f  The 
United  States  district  attorney  has  enabled  me  to  file  answer  and  to  demand  transfer 
to  United  States  court  pending  action.  Please  sustain  me,  and  Captain  Shaw,  who 
has  not  exceeded  our  orders  one  whit. 

On  October  28, 1887,  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  to  General  Howard 
the  following  telegram : 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  advices  from  District  Attorney  Caray  as  to  matters 
on  Bound  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  confirming  your  telegraphic  report  of  yester- 
day, and  reports  that  you  decline  to  suspend  operations  or  order  your  officers  to  sur- 
render. In  view  of  facts  as  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  he  directs  that  you 
desist  in  declining  to  obey  writ  until  question  of  jurisdiction  is  determined  by  Fed 
eral  courts. 

To  this  General  Howard  replied,  on  the  same  date,  as  follows: 

Teleg^m  even  date  directing  suspension  of  operations  at  Round  Valley  received. 
Captain  Shaw  has  been  ordered  to  obey  writ  until  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  de- 
termined in  Federal  courts.  , 

In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Interior  Department,  November 
29, 1888,  the  Secretary  of  War  said  : 

The  action  of  this  Department  in  ordering  the  military  to  the  Round  Valley  Indian 
Reservation  to  eject  trespassers  was  taken  at  ths  request  of  your  Department,  and  I 
have  the  honor  to  request  advice  as  to  what  action  is  now  needed  to  be  taken  by  thii 
Department. 
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In  reply  thereto,  November  4, 1887,  Commissioner  Atkins  made  fujl 
report  to  the  Department,  and  gave  the  following  as  his  conclnsions : 

In  the  present  aspect  of  the  case  I  do  not  see  that  any  farther  action  on  the  part 
of  this  Department  is  practicable,  at  least  until  the  injanction  has  been  dissolyed, 
and  I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  copies  of  the  papers  be  snlfmitted 
to  the  Attorney- General  with  the  request  that  they  be  forwarded  to  the  district  attor- 
ney, with  instructions  to  use  every  possible  legal  remedy  to  arrest  these  parties  and 
correct  the  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  at  Round  Valley,  which  has  so  long  been  a 
reproach  upon  all  who  are  responsible  for  its  continuance. 

On  November  19,  1887,  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  a  telegram 
from  Greneral  Howard,  stating  that  injunctions  against  Captain  Shaw 
and  himself  had  been  transferred  to  the  CTnited  States  circuit  court,  and 
suggesting  that  as  there  was  likely  to  be  long  delay  before  a  decision 
could  be  had,  it  would  be  well  that  the  troops  be  withdrawn  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring ;  and,  November  29, 1887,  this  office  reported  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  matter  was  pending  in  the  United  States  courts,  and 
that  the  agent  had  been  instructed  by  the  district  attorney  to  stay  all 
proceedings,  it  was  not  believed  that  the  military  could  accomplish  any 
good  by  remaining  on  the  reservation. 

Thus  the  second  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  the  reservation  by 
military  force  ended  in  utter  failure.  Concerning  the  progress  of  the 
matter  in  the  courts  I  have  no  information. 

On  December  14, 1887,  Commissioner  Atkins  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment a  very  full  report  of  the  state  of  affairs  then  existing  and  that 
had  existed  on  the  Round  Valley'  Reservation  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  of  the  various  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  rid  it  of  in- 
truders. The  report  was  accompanied  by  a  draught  of  the  bill  which, 
together  with  the  Commissioner's  report,  was  forwarded  to  Congress  by 
the  President  on  January  5, 1888,  with* the  following  message: 

[H.  B.  Ex.  Doo.  No.  80,  Fiftieth  drngnas,  first  seaaioii.] 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentativea : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  commauioation  of  23d  ultimo  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, submitting  a  draft  of  a  bill  "to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  Round  Valley 
Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes,"  with  accom- 
panying papers  relating  thereto. 

The  documents  thus  submitted  exhibit  extensive  and  entirely  unjustifiable  en- 
croachments upon  lands  sot  apart  for  Indian  occupancy,  and  disclose  a  disregard  of 
Indian  rights  so  long  continued  that  the  Government  can  not  further  temporize 
without  positive  dishonor. 

Efforts  to  dislodge  trespassers  upon  these  lands  have  in  some  cases  been  resisted, 
upon  the  ground  that  certain  moneys  due  from  tho  Government  for  improvements 
have  not  been  paid.  So  far  as  this  claim  is  well  founded,  the  sum  necessary  to  ex- 
tinguish the  same  should  be  at  once  appropriated  and  paid. 

In  other  cases  the  position  of  these  intruders  is  one  of  simple  and  bare-faced  wrong- 
doing, plainly  questioning  the  inclination  of  the  Government  to  protect  its  dependent 
Indian  wards,  and  its  ability  to  maintain  itself  in  the  guaranty  of  such  protection. 
These  intruders  should  forthwith  feel  the  weight  of  the  Government's  power. 

I  earnestly  commend  the* situation  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  occupying  the 
reservation  named  to  the  early  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  ask  for  the  bill  here- 
with transmitted  careful  and  prompt  consideration. 

Grover  Cleveland. 

FxECUTiTE  Mansion,  January  5, 1868. 
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The  bill  passed  the  Senate  Jane  25, 1888,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  unless  this  or  a  similar  bill  shall  become  a  law  there  are 
apparently  no  means  by  which,  without  great  delay,  the  intruders  upon 
the  reservation  can  be  excluded  therefrom. 

COMMISSION  TO  THE  SIOUX  IN  DAKOTA. 

The  bands  of  Sioux  who  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  and  belong  to 
the  Eosebud,  Pine  Bidge,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6,  Cheyenne 
Biver,  and  Standing  Bock  Agencies,  all  located  upon  what  is  called  the 
"  Great  Sioux  Beservation  in  Dakota,^  have  joint  undivided  occupaocy 
in  that  reservation.  The  Santee  Sioux  in  Nebraska  and  at  Flandrean, 
Dak.,  were  also  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1868  by  which  the  Sioux  Be- 
serve  was  set  apart,  and  they  too  have  been  considered  to  have  pro- 
pi  ietary  rights  in  that  reserve. 

An  act  "  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation 
of  Indians  in  Dakota  into  separate  reservations  and  to  secure  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder^  was  approved  April 
30, 18§8.    The  main  provisions  of  this  act  are  as  follows  : 

It  proposed  to  set  oflf  from  the  Sioux  Beserve  five  separate  reserva- 
tions for  the  Bosebud,  Pine  Bidge,  Lower  Brul6,  Cheyenne  Biver,  and 
Standing  Bock  Indians,  respectively,  and  to  reduce  the  Crow  Creek  Be- 
serve (which  is  separated  from  the  Sioux  Reserve  by  the  Missouri  Biver), 
and  to  restore  the  remaining  lands  of  these  two  reservations  to  the 
public  domain.  By  the  boundaries  proposed  the  lands  restored  would 
amount  to  over  11,000,000  acres  and  the  lands  retained  to  a  little  less 
than  11,000,000  acres. 

The  Indians  were  to  have  lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty  and  to 
receive  patents  therefor. 

The  lands  restored  to  the  public  domain  were  to  be  sold  to  settlers 
under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  acts  for  60  cents  per  acre,  but 
$1.50  was  to  be  paid  for  lands  entered  for  town-site  purposes. 

In  compensation  for  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Indians  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  receive :  (1)  An  extension  for  twenty  years  of  the  ed 
ucational  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1868,  whereby  a  school  and  teacher 
were  promised  for  every  thirty  children  of  school  age  who  could  be  in- 
duced to  attend  school.  (2)  Thirty  new  buildings  for  day  schools.  (3) 
Not  exceeding  26,000  head  of  stock  cattle.  (4)  For  each  family  who 
should  take  an  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  two  milch  cows,  one  pair 
of  oxen,  with  yoke  and  chain,  one  wagon,  harrow,  hoe,  ax,  and  pitch- 
fork, and  $20  in  cash,  and  seed  for  two  ye^rs  sufficient  to  plant  5 
acres.  (5)  One  million  dollars,  of  which  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
could  be  expended  for  or  paid  to  the  Sioux  in  any  one  year;  and  upon 
this  principal,  so  long  as  any  of  it  might  remain,  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
was  to  be  paid  or  expended  for  the  Sioux  annually.  (6.)  Any  balance 
that  might  remain  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  ceded  lands,  after 
deducting  from  such  proceeds  the  expense  of  surveying  and  selling 
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the  lands,  the  expense  of  allotting  and  patenting  lands  to  the  Indians, 
the  cost  of  school  buildings,  stock,  agricultural  implements,  seed,  etc., 
furnished  the  Indians,  and  the  $1,000,000  fund. 
The  act  further  provided  as  follows : 

This  act  shaU  take  effect  only  apon  the  acceptance  thereof  and  consent  thereto  bj 
the  different  bands  of  the  Sionx  Nation  of  Indians,  in  manner  and  form  prescribed 
by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  said  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  said  Indians, 
conclnded  April  21>,  1868,  which  said  acceptance  and  consent  shall  be  ma4e  known  bj 
proclamation  thereof  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  npon  satisfactory  proof 
presented  to  him  that  the  same  has  been  obtained  in  the  manner  and  form  required 
by  said  twelfth  article  of  said  treaty,  which  proof  shall  be  presented  to  him  within 
one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  npon  failure  of  such  proof  and  proclama- 
tion this  act  becomes  of  no  effect  and  null  and  void. 

The  provision  of  the  Sioux  treaty  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

No  treaty  for  the  cession  of  any  portion  or  part  of  the  reservation  herein  described, 
which  may  be  held  in  common,  shaU  be  of  any  validity  or  force  as  against  the  said 
Indians,  unless  executed  and  signed  by  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  adult  male 
Indians  occupying  or  interested  in  the  same. 

For  the  expense  of  procuring  the  assent  of  the  Sioux  in  accordance 
with  treaty  requirements  the  act  appropriated  $18,000,  and  the  Depart- 
ment accordingly  appointed  a  commission  to  visit  the  Sioux  for  this 
purpose.  The  members  of  the  commission  were  Capt.  E.  H.  Pratt^  U. 
S.  Army,  Kev.  William  J.  Cleveland,  and  Hon.  John  V.  Wright. 

The  commission  received  its  instructions  direct  from  the  Department. 

At  Standing  Eock,  the  first  agency  visited,  only  22  Indians  could  be 
induced  to  sign  the  articles  of  agreement  submitted  to  them.  At  Lower 
Brul^  244  out  of  306,  and  at  Crow  Creek  120  out  of  282  adult  males 
signed  the  agreement. 

Having  ascertained  that  no  better  success  could  be  expected  at  Chey- 
enne Elver,  Eosebud,  and  Pine  Eidge  than  was  had  at  Standing  Eock 
the  commission  decided  not  to  visit  those  agencies. 

In  October  last  a  delegation  of  leading  Indians  from  each  of  the  Sioux 
agencies,  accompanied  by  their  respective  agents  and  by  the  commis- 
sion, visited  this  city  to  confer  further  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  number  of  Indians  in  the  party,  including 
interpreters,  was  sixty-seven.  In  several  councils  with  the  Depart- 
ment they  stated  their  objections  to  the  terms  of  the  act  and  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  amount  of  compensation  offered,  made  complaint 
as  to  the  non-fulfillment  by  the  Government  of  the  provisions  of  old 
treaties,  and  suggested  changes  in  the  act  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  them. 

The  Department  then  prepared  a  series  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  act  and  submitted  them  to  the  delegation,  agreeing  to  recommend 
to  Congress  that  the  act  should  be  thus  amended,  provided  the  Indians 
present  would  agree  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  act  if  it  should  be  so 
amended  and  would  agree  to  endeavor  to  induce  their  people  to  do  like- 
wise. After  full  deliberation  the  Indians  made  a  majority  and  minority 
reply  upon  the  subject.    The  majority  insisted  on  more  generous,  not  to 
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Bay  extravagant,  compensation,  and  the  minority  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Government  and  their  regret 
that  the  majority  were  not  of  the  same  mind.  By  this  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Indians  could  reach  no  agreement  either  with  the  Gov- 
ernment or  with  each  other,  and  negotiations  were  terminated  and  they 
were  sent  back  to  their  respective  homes. 

SEMINOLES  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  efforts  of  Special  Agent  A.  M.  Wilson  to  locate  the  Seminoles  of 
Florida  upon  homesteads  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1884, 
terminated  on  December  30  last,  when  he  submitted  his  final  report 
stating  that  h^  had  been  unable  to  find  any  vaicant  lands  suitable 
for  the  occupancy  of  these  Indians,  and  that  he  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  folly  to  waste  further  time  and  money  in 
such  efforts,  unless  Congress  should  make  an  arrangement  by  which 
lands  selected  by  the  Indians  could  be  purchased  for  them.  He  believed, 
however,  that  if  good  land  could  be  purchased,  a  few  Indians  would  be 
willing  to  locate  thereon  without  delay,  and  that  with  such  a  beginning 
made  all  the  others  would  in  time  follow  their  example.  He  fully  corrob- 
orated reports  already  made  as  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  these  In- 
dians, and  the  danger  that,  unless  some  effective  measures  were  adopted 
to  improve  their  condition,  serious  trouble  would  result  at  no  distant 
day. 

A  draught  of  a  bill  authorizing  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
upon  which  to  locate  the  Florida  Indians  was  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment, March  30, 1888,  with  recommendation  that  the  same  be  transmit 
ted  to  Congress  with  a  request  for  favorable  action  thereon,  or  that,  if 
practicable,  the  substance  of  its  provisions  be  inserted  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill.  The  papers  were  transmitted  to  Congress,  April  9, 
1888. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  year  contains  an  appro- 
priation of  $G,000  *<for  support  and  education  of  the  Seminole  and 
Creek  Indians  in  Florida,  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a  school- 
house,  for  the  employment  of  teachers,  and  for  purchase  of  seeds  and 
agricultural  implements  and  other  necessary  articles,"  but  makes  no 
provision  for  the  purchase  of  lauds. 

Another  special  agent.  Miss  L.  Pierpout,  of  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  was 
appointed  on  the  IGth  ultimo  to  make  further  attempts  to  find  lands  for  the 
Seminoles  and  to  settle  them  thereon.  She  will  consult  with  ex-Agent 
Wilson,  and  with  the  benefit  of  his  official  experience  and  her  own  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  some  of  the  Indians,  it  is  hoped  that  some  way 
may  be  found  by  which  they  can  be  brought  out  of  swamps  and  destitu- 
tion to  homesteads  and  fairly  comfortable  self  support,  and  by  which 
they  may  regain  confidence  in  the  Government  which  they  have  looked 
upon  with  distrust  and  hatred  ever  since,  f  n  the  Seminole  war,  they  were 
driven  into  the  Everglades. 
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SALE  OF  IOWA  RESERVATION  IN  EANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA. 

On  Angast  19, 1887,  this  office  recommended  that  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  be  instracted  to  canse  the  Iowa  Beservation  in 
Ejinsas  and  Nebraska,  to  be  surveyed  into  40acre  tracts,  as  required 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1885  (23  Stat.,  352),  snch 
survey  being  preliminary  to  the  allotment  of  lands  to  such  of  the  Indi- 
ans as  might  desire  to  remain  on  the  reservation.  The  appraisement 
and  sale  of  the  surplus  lands,  after  allotments  shall  have  been  made,  is 
provided  for  under  said  act,  and  the  act  of  January  26, 1887  (24  Stat., 
367),  amendatory  thereof. 

As  no  official  information  regarding  the  progress  of  said  surveys  has 
yet  been  received,  it  is  probable  that  no  further  action  can  be  taken  in 
the  matter  before  next  spring. 

MEDAWAKANTON  BAND  OF  SIOUX  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Thirty-five  families  of  this  band  have  been  located  on  farms  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  May  15,  1886,  and  have  been  supplied  with 
lumber  for  houses  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  with  seed  and  provisions. 

WINNEBAGO  RESERVATION  IN  NEBRASKA. 

An  act  approved  July  4, 1888  (25  Stat,  240,  and  page  335  of  this  re- 
port), authorizes  the  sale  of  some  615  ac^s  of  land  in  the  Winnebago 
Beservation  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  tracts  in  question 
are  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Emerson. 

Instructions  have  been  given  to  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  Winne- 
bago Indians  to  submit  the  matter  to  them,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
their  consent  to  the  proposed  sale,  as  required  by  the  act. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  WARM  SPRINGS  RESERVATION  IN  OREGON. 

On  October  3, 1885,  this  office  called  the  attention  of  the  Department 
to  a  report  from  the  Agent  at  Warm  Springs,  that  in  extending  the  pub- 
lic surveys  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  on  the  north,  south,  and 
west  had  not  been  properly  respected,  and  that  some  of  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  reservation  had  been  surveyed  as  public  lands.  Becom- 
mendation  ji^as  made  that  steps  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  any  lands 
embraced  in  the  reservation  had  been  so  surveyed,  and,  if  so,  that  the 
error  be  corrected. 

Considerable  correspondence  on  the  subject  was  subsequently  had, 
and  on  December  17, 1886,  a  contract  was  made  with  John  A.  McQuinn 
for  the  survey  of  the  north  line  of  the  reservation. 

The  agent  and  this  of&ce  had  previously  recommended  that  the  initial 
point  of  said  line  should  be  located  several  miles  north  of  the  initial 
point  established  by  a  survey  made  in  1871.  Deputy  Surveyor  Mc- 
Quinn, however,  located  his  initial  point  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
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initial  point  of  1871,  and  proceeded  to  ran  his  line  therefrom.  The  In- 
dians were  not  satisfied  with  this  and  threatened  to  destroy  all  monn- 
ments  set  on  that  line.  This  fact  having  been  reported  to  this  office, 
the  agent  was  instructed  to  confer  with  the  surveyor  and  see  if  an  agree- 
ment eonU  not  be  reached.  Thereupon  the  deputy  surveyor  proceeded 
to  run  the  line  as  pointed  out  by  the  Indians. 

The  Surveyor-General  was  not  satisfied  that  this  line  had  been  run  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  j  and  in  accordance  with 
his  suggestion  a  joint  investigation  of  the  matter  was  made  by  a  special 
agent  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  Special  Agent  Gordon  of  this 
office.  They  recommended  a  line  to  commence  at  the  initial  point  first 
adopted  by  McQuinn,  but  in  its  prolongation  differing  materially  from 
either  of  the  surveys  theretofore  made.  In  the  main  this  office  approved 
of  these  recommendations,  and  they  were  adopted  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  seemed  impracticable  to  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  result.  But 
in  accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  the  Department,  all  parties 
supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  the  true  location  of  this  line,  or  of  the 
reasons  which  had  governed  the  previous  locations  thereof,  have  been 
called  upon  for  any  additional  information  on  the  subject  in  their  pos- 
session. It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  if  any  conclusion  can  bo 
reached  which  will  be  alike  satisfactory  to  the  Indians  and  the  white 
settlers  in  the  vicinity.  But  it  is  important  that  the  boundary  should 
be  located  and  permanently  marked  at  an  early  date.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  disputes  now  constantly  occurring  on  this  subject  be  prevented. 

NORTHWEST  INDIAN  COMMISSION. 

The  work  of  this  Commission  was  referred  to  at  length  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  this  Bureau. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  Congress,  nine  agreements  con- 
cluded by  the  Commission  with  Indian  tribes  were  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress for  ratification. 

The  three  agreements  with  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Bel- 
knap, and  Blackfeet  Agencies,  in  Montana,  were  ratified  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  May  1, 1888  (25  Stat.,  113,  and  page  302  of  this  re- 
port). 

The  other  agreements  are  still  pending  before  Congress,  and  are  as 
follows : 

With  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  (two  agreements).  These  agree- 
ments had  also  been  submitted  to  the  previous  Congress. 

With  the  tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota. 

With  the  Coeur  d'Aldne  Indians  in  Idaho. 

With  the  upper  and  middle  bands  of  Spokanes  and  the  Calispel  In 
dians  in  Washiogtop  Territory. 

With  the  Flathead  and  oth«r  Indians  of  the  Flathead  Agency,  Mon 
tana. 
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The  seventeenth  section  of  the  act  of  June  30, 1834  (4  Stat,  731),  ^*  to 
regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  to  preserve 
peace  on  the  frontiers,"  provides  as  follows : 

That  if  any  Indian  or  Indians,  belonging  to  any  tribe  in  amity  with  the  United 
States,  shall,  within  the  Indian  country,  take  or  destroy  the  property  of  any  person 
lawfully  within  such  country,  or  shall  pass  from  the  Indian  country  into  any  State  or 
Territory  inhabited  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  there  take,  steal,  or  destroy, 
any  horse,  horses,*  or  other  property,  belonging  to  any  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States,  such  citizen  or  inhabitant,  his  representative,  attorney,  or  agent,  may 
make  application  to  the  proper  superintendent,  agent,  or  subagent,  who,  upon  being 
furnished  with  the  necessary  docnmentf*  and  proofs,  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  make  application  to  the  nation  or  tribe  to  which  said  Indian  or  Indians 
shall  belong,  for  satisfaction ;  and  if  such  nation  or  tribe  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
make  satisfaction,  in  a  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  superintendent,  agent,  or  subagent,  to  make  return  of  his  doings  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  such  further  steps  may  be  taken  as  shall  be 
proper,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  injury ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  in  respect  to  the  property  so  taken,  stolen  or  destroyed,  the  United 
States  guaranty,  to  the  party  so  injured,  an  eventual  indemnification :  Provided^  That, 
if  such  injured  party,  his  representative,  attorney,  or  agent,  shall,  in  any  way,  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  seeking  or  attempting  to  obtain  private  satis- 
faction or  revenge,  he  shall  forfeit  all  claim  upon  the  United  States  for  such  indemni- 
fication: And  provided,  also,  That,  unless  such  claim  shall  be  presented  within  three 
years  after  tho^commission  of  the  injury,  the  same  shall* be  barred.  And  if  the  nation 
or  tribe  to  which  such  Indian  may  belong,  receive  an  annuity  from  the  United  States, 
such  claim  shall,  at  the  next  payment  of  the  annuity,  be  deducted  therefrom,  and 
paid  to  the  party  injured ;  and,  if  no  annuity  is  payable  to  such  nation  or  tribe,  then 
the  amount  of  the  claim  shall  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States :  Pro- 
vide^ That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  legal  apprehension  and  pun- 
ishment of  any  Indian  having  so  offended. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  and  under  various  treaty  provisions 
a  large  number  of  claimants,  both  citizens  and  Indians,  have  for  years 
been  appealing  in  vain  to  the  Government  for  pecuniary  redress  of  per- 
sonal injuries,  and  for  compensation  for  property  taken  and  destroyed. 

Prior  to  July  26, 1866,  when  section  2097  of  Revised  Statutes  was 
enacted,  prohibiting  the  application  of  Indian  funds  otherwise  than  as 
expressly  provided  by  law,  a  few  of  these  claims  were  paid  out  of  treaty 
funds  by  Indian  agents  and  by  special  legislation^  and  since  that  time, 
under  said  act,  and  section  2098  Revised  Statutes,  a  few  more  claims 
have  been  paid  by  special  appropriations  5  still  leaving  more  than  five 
thousand  petitioners  anxiously  awaiting  some  adequate  and  definite 
legislation  for  their  relief. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stat.,  376),  as  amended  by  act  of  May 
15, 1886  (24  Stat.,  44),  making  appropriations  for  the  investigation  of 
Indian  depredation  claims,  is  limited  in  its  provisions,  and  under  it,  as 
construed  by  the  Department,  the  following  classes  of  claims  only  are 
entitled  to  investigation,  to  wit: 

Such  claims  in  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  chargeable 
against  any  tribe  of  Indians  by  reason  of  any  treaty  between  snch  tribes  and  the 
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United  States,  inoluding  claims  of  this  character  barred  by  statute,  provided  such 
claims  were  pending  in  the  Department  March  3,  1885 ;  and  claims  that  wore  not 
oarred  March  3, 1835,  are  included  within  the  claims  to  be  investigated,  although  filed 
after  the  passage  of  either  the  act  of  1885  or  1886. 

This  leaves  unprovided  for  (I)  all  claims  not  chargeable  against  In- 
dians by  reason  of  treaty  obligations;  (2)  claims  in  favor  of  Indians 
against  Indians;  (3)  claims  of  Indians  against  white  citizens;  (4)  all 
claims  barred  by  statute,  wliich  have  been  filed  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  March  3, 1885. 

Under  said  act  of  March  3, 1885,  as  amended  by  act  of  May  15, 1886, 
the  work  of  investigating  these  claims  has  been  prosecuted  during  the 
year  with  such  a  force  as  the  limited  appropriation  of  $20,000  would 
allow,  and  such  progress  has  been  made  in  their  disposition  as  was 
possible  under  the  conditions.  Among  the  large  number  of  cases  pend- 
ing only  a  very  few  have  been  prepared  in  compliance  with  Department 
rules,  or  even  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  fair  and  intelligent  action. 
Generally,  the  i>etitions  present  conclusions  instead  of  faicts  and  circum- 
stances, whilst  the  affidavits  in  support  thereof  are  ex  parte^  brief,  and 
contain  the  mere  opinions  of  the  affiants,  deduced  from  hearsay  or  other- 
wise, thus  creating  the  necessity  of  calling  the  attention  of  claimants 
to  these  defects,  and  then  of  instructing  and  directing  them  how  to 
make  the  necessary  amendments. 

But  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  presented,  340  claims,  in- 
volving about  $1,025,332,  have  been  examined  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1888,  by  special  agents,  and  have  been  investigated 
and  acted  on  by  this  office.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  new  applications 
have  been  filed  by  citizens,  claiming  indemnities  in  the  aggregate  sum 
of  $2,070,055,  on  account  of  alleged  Indian  depredations  committed 
between  the  years  1853  and  1886. 

The  investigations  that  have  been  made  by  the  office  and  reported  to 
Congress  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  15, 1880,  will  be  found  to 
contain  full  statements  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  presented  in 
the  respective  claims ;  such  as  the  pla<5es  of  residence  of  claimants  and 
witnesses;  when,  where,  how,  and  by  what  tribes  the  depredations 
were  committed;  the  amount  and  character  of  the  property  lost,  and 
its  market  value;  also  a  r<5sum6  of  former  action  taken  upon  the  sev- 
cral  cases,  and  of  the  reports  made  thereon  by  Indian  agents  and  special 
agents,  together  with  such  findings  and  recommendations  as  are  bo. 
lieved  by  this  office,  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  testimony,  to 
be  just  and  fair. 

Upon  none  of  the  claims  investigated  and  reported  to  Congress  has 
any  action  been  taken,  except  that  the  House  has  referred  them  to  a 
special  committee  which  was  organized  during  the  last  session  and  given 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  this  class  of  claims. 

A  bill  (H.  R.  8990)  passed  the  House  during  the  last  session,  and  is 
BOW  pending  in  the  Senato,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  court 
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vested  with  equity  powers  to  finally  adjudicate  upon  the  fsicts  set  forth 
in  such  claims. 

!Neither  this  nor  any  other  action  that  has  been  taken  by  Congress  on 
the  subject  during  the  last  three  years  has  made  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  claims,  but  it  has  stimulated  holders  of  claims  to  greater 
interest  and  activity  in  their  prosecution,  and  has  thus  increased  the 
correspondence  and  other  work  of  the  office  in  relation  to  such  claims. 

Within  a  reasonable  time  after  these  claims  originated  and  were 
presented  payments  thereof  might  have  been  made  out  of  treaty  funds 
of  the  Indians  without  seriously  embarrassing  the  financial  condition 
of  the  respective  tribes ;  but  now,  since  the  claims  have  assumed  such 
large  proportions,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  of 
the  Osages,  the  payment  of  these  claims  out  of  tribal  funds  would  reduce 
the  tribes  to  a  condition  of  greater  dependence  upon  the  Government. 


GENERAL  EBMARKS. 

PURCHASE  OF  INDLIN  SUPPLIES. 

Bememberiug  various  unfavorable  reports  ^nd  intimations  in  refer- 
ence to  what  is  known  as  the  contract  system  of  purchasing  supplies 
for  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  having  in  mind  certain  annoying  difficulties 
recently  experienced  by  this  office  in  the  purchase  of  blankets,  I  shall 
briefly  describe  the.  method  of  purchasing  supplies,  and  suggest  what, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  improvements  thereof. 

The  process  by  which  goods,  supplies,  etc.,  are  now  obtained  for  the 
Indian  service  is  as  follows : 

(1)  Authority  is  obtained  by  the  Commissioner  from  the  Secretary 
to  make  due  advertisement  inviting  proposals  to  furnish  annuity  goods, 
supplies,  etc.,  the  quantities  thereof  required  having  been  previously 
determined  upon  estimates  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  by  the  sev- 
eral Indian  agents. 

(2)  Sealed  proposals,  accompanied  by  samples  of  the  articles  proposed 
to  be  furnished,  are  received. 

(3)  At  the  specified  time  the  bids  arc  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
Commissioner,  a  representative  of  the  Secretary,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  and  are  read  in  the  presence  of  the  bidders,  and 
are  then  numbered,  recorded,  and  abstracted.  For  the  names  of  the 
bidders  numbers  are  substituted  on  both  abstracts  and  samples. 

{4:)  With  the  abstract  of  bids,  and  with  the  samples  of  goods  before 
them,  the  Commissioner,  the  Secretary's  representative,  and  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  assisted  by  the  judgment  of  expert  inspectors 
of  the  respective  articles,  award  the  contracts. 

(5)  Under  these  contracts  deliveries  are  made,  and  the  articles  de- 
livered are  examined  and  compared  with  the  samples  by  expert  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner.  Articles  which  are  by  the  inspection 
determined  to  be  equal  to  the  sample  are  accepted,  and  those  determined 
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to  bo  not  equal  are  rejected,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  contractor  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  proper  articles  within  five  days.  If  he  fail  in  this 
requirement,  the  office  is  by  said  failure  authorized  to  purchase  proper 
articles  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor. 

It  will  be  seen  that  linder  this  process  of  securing  goods  and  sup- 
plies each  bidder  who  offers  to  supply  a  certain  article,  as,  for  instance, 
clothing,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  blankets,  dry  goods,  or  harness,  submits  a 
sample  of  the  article  he  wishes  to  supply,  with  the  price  thereof  staled 
in  his  proposal.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  hundred  or  more  dealers  in 
clothing  may  each  send  in  a  sample  overcoat,  and  a  dozen  or  more  deal- 
ers in  blankets  may  each  send  in  a  sample  blanket.  Before  any  award 
can  be  made  all  the  samples  of  an  article  thus  submitted  are  examined 
by  an  expert  judge  of  the  goods  offered,  who  determines  their  relative 
merits  as  to  quality  and  price,  and  after  such  an  examination  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  Secretary's  representative,  and  the  purchasing  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  select  the  sample  of  the  article — 
the  overcoat  or  the  blanket,  for  instance — that  they  think  is  best  for 
the  service.  Thus  they  often  take  goods  of  higher  price  than  some 
other  goods  of  that  sort  which  have  been  submitted,  because  the  lower- 
priced  goods  have  not  the  same  relative  value  or  will  not,  in  their  opin- 
ion, meet  the  requirements  of  the  service.  Thereupon  lower  bidders — 
fir  the  blanket  contract,  for  instance — charge  that  the  inspector  was 
incompetent  or  that  their  low-priced  goods  were  passed  over  in  the  in- 
terest of  someperson  who  made  a  higher  bid  for  goods  of  no  better  quality, 
and  the  suspicion  of  favoritism  easily  becomes  intensified  into  a  charge 
of  fraud.  •  When  deliveries  commence,  as  for  instance  of  blankets,  and 
the  inspector,  after  examination,  passes  or  refuses  to  pass  the  goods  as 
up  to  the  sample,  it  may  follow  that  disappointed  bidders,  partisan 
maligners,  scandal-mongers,  and  even  fair-minded  friends  of  the  Indians 
will  allow  the  suspicion  of  incompetency  or  of  partiality  or  of  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  inspector  to  become  a  belief  in  hi^  dishonesty.  Thus, 
the  contract  s^'stem  of  the  Indian  service  is  made  in  certain  quarters  a 
by- word  and  a  reproach,  and  reputable  dealers  hesitate  to  make  pro- 
posals to  supply  the  service  with  their  goods.  Moreover  public  offi- 
cers charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  contracts  and  supervising 
deliveries  thereunder,  often  require  considerable  moral  courage  to  do 
justice  to  a  contractor  against  whom  the  hue-and-cry  of  the  party  mana- 
ger, the  newspaper  reporter,  the  disappointed  bidder,  or  the  personal 
enemy  has  been  raised. 

A  better  and  in  every  way  more  satisfactory  method  of  making  pur- 
chases would  be  for  the  Indian  Office  to  fix  the  standard  of  the  goods 
it  desires  to  purchase,  and  have  standard  samples  of  the  articles  re- 
quired. For  instance,  specify  the  quality  of  the  wool,  the  size,  the 
color,  the  weight,  the  threads,  the  strength,  and  the  finish  of  the  blanket 
required  and  provide  a  standard  sample  thereof.  This  method  of  re- 
questing bids  would  do  away  with  the  large  number  of  samples  sub- 
mitted by  bidders  every  year.  In  other  words,  if  the  Bureau  were  to 
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submit  to  bidders  a  standard  sample  of  each  article  instead  of  having 
submitted  to  it  a  larg^e  variety  of  samples  of  each  article  the  question 
of  price  would  alone  have  to  be  considered  in  awarding  contracts,  and 
nothing  more  would  be  required  of  the  Commissioner  than  the  making 
of  the  award  to  the  lowest  bidder.  This  would  do  away  with  com- 
plaints concerning  awards  and  would  remove  opportunity  for  contract- 
ors to  accuse  the  Bureau  of  favoritism  or  of  prejudice.  Upon  the  deliv- 
ery of  goods  the  inspector  could  readily  decide  whether  they  were  up  to 
the  standard  and  in  accordance  with  the  specifications. 

Under  such  a  system  there  would  be  uniformity  in  the  quality  and 
value  of  articles  purchased  for  Indians,  and  they  would  not  vary  from 
year  to  year  as  is  iiow  the  case  when  the  article  selected  is  to  be  the 
standard  for  one  year  only,  and  the  fixing  of  that  standard  must  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  officials  acting  at  the  time  and  the  assortment 
Of  samples  furnished  by  bidders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  temptation  which 
exists  to  take  the  cheapest  article  offered  instead  of  the  one  that  is  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  service. 

Moreover,  under  the  present  system  when  a  contractor  fails  to  deliver 
goods  up  to  the  sample  submitted  by  him  upon  which  contract  was 
awarded,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  pur- 
chasing goods  at  his  expense  in  open  market,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
obtain  in  open  market  just  such  goods  as  those  contracted  for,  or  even 
their  fair  equivalent,  because  the  goods  contracted  for  were  the  peculiar 
manufacture  of  the  contractor  who  offered  them.  Under  the  proposed 
system  it  is  believed  that  in  such  cases  goods  of  the  standard  quality 
desired  could  more  readily  be  obtained. 

To  make  the  inspection  of  such  goods  as  blankets,  cloths,  clothing, 
etc.,itifallible,  accurately-adjusted  machinery  and  other  appliances  for 
testing  the  strength  of  fabrics  could  and  should  be  supplied. 

This  is  the  method  of  purchase  and  inspection  of  goods  in  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  services,  and  that  this  office  may  be  enabled  also  to 
adopt  this  system  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  be  made, 
this  sum  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  standard  samples  of  articles  re- 
quired, and  of  testing  machinery,  etc. 

AGENCY  AND  SCHOOL  EMPLOYJ&S. 

The  total  number  of  agency  and  school  positions  filled  by  regular 
employes  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  as  follows : 

Tablr  17 — Shoiving  total  number  of  poBiiions  filled  by  agency  and  school  employes  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1838. 


Service. 

1   White. 

Indian. 

Total. 

A2CDCi64              • 

437 

1 
3D4  I 

137  1 

831 

Schools                   

1           757 

894 

Total 

i        1,194 

531  1 

1,725 
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QUALIFICATIONS  NEEDED. 

To  obtain  suitable  eniploy^s,  particularly  at  remote  places  wbere  at- 
tractive surroundings  are  wanting  and  discomforts  abound,  is  the  £rst> 
the  greatest,  and  an  abiding  difficulty  of  the  Indian  service;  and  yet 
failure  at  this  point  is  fupdamental. 

The  clerk  of  an  agency  or  of  a  school  should  be  a  man  of  strict  busi- 
ness integrity,  a  rapid  and  accurate  accountant,  with  good  general 
clerical  acquirements;  and  the  clerk  of  an  agency  should  have  sufficient 
executive  ability  to  enable  him  to  i)erform,  in  the  absence  of  the  ageut^ 
the  duties  of  that  position  also. 

The  physician  of  an  agency  or  of  a  school  should  have  a  thorough 
medical  education,  and  should  bring  to  his  work,  to  even  a  larger  degree 
than  usual,  the  skill  and  self  denial  which  characterize  his  piofession. 
These  qualifications  are  essential  because  of  the  ignorance  anij  helpless- 
ness of  those  to  whom  he  must  minister,  and  the  need  that  he  should 
win  them  from  the  superstitious,  barbarous,  and  destroying  practices  of 
the  ** medicine  man"  to  faith  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  white 
man. 

The  farmer  and  the  additional  farmer  should  have  not  only  practical 
knowledge  of  husbandry  in  general,  but  they  should  also  be  familiar 
with  the  particular  kind  of  farming  that  the  locality  of  the  reservation 
to  which  they  are  to  be  assigned  requires;  and  in  addition  to  a  prac- 
tical and  particular  knowledge,  these  employes  should  also  have  the 
ability  to  imx)art  their  knowledge  to  others,  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
become  interested  in  farm  work,  and  to  compel  the  indolent  to  share  in 
the  labors  willingly  undertaken  by  the  industrious 

The  blacksmith  should  have  a  good,  practical  kno 
trade,  with  enough  acquaintance  with  iron-working 
sufficient  native  ingenuity  to  enable  him,  when  cii 
to  do  fair  work  in  various  allied  lines  of  handicraft  v..  v/«  ...v»^il«v  c.  ^^.**- 
plete  outfit  of  tools. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  carpenter,  the  miller,  the  sawyer,  and 
other  mechanics.  Work  among  Indians  reverts  to  earlier  types,  and 
the  "subdivision  of  labor"  attained  by  modern  civilization  is  not  at- 
tempted upon  an  Indian  reservation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  particularly  the  qualifications  that  are 
requisite  in  other  positions  filled  by  employes  at  agencies  and  schools. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  embarrassment  and  frequent  dis- 
appointment must  beset  any  conscientious  effort  to  obtain  about  twelve 
hundred  employes  (exclusive  of  Indians)  possessing  the  ability  and 
character  which  the  Indian  service  demands,  and  for  which  it  can  ofier  no 
inducement  except  meager  compensation  and  an  opportunity  to  do  good. 

THE  MERIT  SYSTEM  OF  APPOINTMENTS  SUGGESTED. 

It  is  thus  made  to  appear  that  there  are  inherent  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  securing  competent  employes  for  the  Indian  service;  and  when 
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to  these  are  added  the  demands  of  political  partisans  that  agency  and 
school  positions  shall  be  tised  as  rewards  of  labor  for  a  party  or  for  a 
part  y  leader,  these  difficalties  become  insuperable,  and  becaose  of  them 
merit  is  too  frequently  compelled  to  stand  aside  while  demerit  crowds 
into  the  small  as  well  as  into  the  more  important  places.  And  this  is  the 
system  under  which  the  Indian  service  has  been  for  many  years  sup 
plied  with  employes.  Wherefore  it  has  become  apparent  to  all  can- 
did persons  who  take  any  interest  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
that  all  the  places  in  the  Indian  branch  of  the  civil  service  should  he 
filled  by  persons  selected  not  only  with  reference  to  their  ability  to  dis- 
charge, and  their  adaptability  to,  the  duties  of  such  places,  but  abso- 
lutely without  reference  to  their  partisan  aflBliations  or  to  the  effect  their 
employment  would  have  upon  the  personal  or  partisan  interests  of 
any  one. 

This  position  was  maintained  by  me  while  I  was  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Schools  in  1885-'86.  At  the  time  of  my  entrance  upon  that 
office,  in  May,  ldS5,  the  practice  wa«  that  Indian  agents  might,  without 
assigned  reason,  appoint  and,  without  reported  cause,  dismiss  school 
and  agency  employes.  In  so  far  as  thjs  practice  affected  the  schools  it 
,was  abrogated  by  me;  and  after  October,  1885,  when  agents  submitted 
descriptive  statements  making  changes  in  school  employes  they  were 
instructed  to  state  the  reasons  existing  for  any  removal  or  resignation, 
and  to  give  in  detail  information  as  to  the  qualifications,  previous  ex- 
I>erience,  recommendations,  etc.,  of  the  persons  nominated  by  them  for 
appointment.  But  it  was  found  that,  in  many  cases,  agents  took  action 
first  and  explained  afterward,  the  explanation  often  coming  too  late  for 
the  L|dian  Office  to  exercise  any  practical  control  of  the  matter.  There 
fore^H  January,  188G,  a  circular  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  ex- 
tract Jl^  was  prepared  by  me,  and  was  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
IndialNAffairs  to  all  Indian  Agents : 

Hereafter,  whenever  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  agent  to  make  any  changes  in 
school  employes,  the  proposed  changes  mnst  be  snbmitted  to  this  office  in  advance, 
with  a  fall  statement  of  the  canses  which  actuate  the  agent  and  the  good  expected 
to  bo  accomplished. 

In  case  of  proposed  discharges  the  reasons  mnst  be  stated  in  full,  and  in  case  of 
proposed  appointments  full  particulars  must  be  given  as  to  the  character  and  quail- 
ficatioDs  of  the  persons  to  be  nominated.  This  information  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
preceding  Iho  time  when  the  proposed  changes  are  to  take  effect,  and  no  discharge 
or  nomination  will  be  approved  unless  such  previous  action  has  been  taken  and  the 
approval  of  this  office  has  been  obtained. 

Supplementing  this  order  the  following  instrnctions  were  given  by  me : 

No  changes  should  be  made  on  political  grounds.  Qualifications  for  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  not  affiliation  with  a  political  party,  must  govern  in  the  employment  of 
school  employes. 

The  good  results  of  this  action  soon  became  apparent  in  the  careful- 
ness of  agents  in  reporting  upon  the  selection  and  dismissal  of  school 
employes;  but  that  these  rules  and  instructions  did  not  correct  the 
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«vil8  of  the  method  of  appointment  and  dismissal  that  then  prevailed 
and  yet  exists  in  the  Indian  service  is  not  a  surprising  fact.  These  evils 
<5an  be  coYrected  in  no  other  way  than  by  an  abandonment  of  what  has 
been  called  the  "  party  spoils  system ;"  for  no  matter  how  desirous  the 
Commissionerof  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
may  be  to  obtain  good  material  for  the  service,  and  no  matter  how  con- 
48cientiously  both  may  endeavor  to  improve  its  condition,  they  will,  so 
long  as  this  system  is  endured,  be  obstructed  in  all  such  efforts  by  clam- 
orous demands  that  the  places  on  Indian  reservations, and  in  the  schools 
not  on  reservations,  shall  be  dispensed  as  rewards  for  partisan  activity. 
In  short,  the  Commissioner  and  Superintendent,  with  1,200  places  (ex- 
olusivo  of  Indians)  at  their  disposal,  can  not  give  to  the  agency  and  the 
.school  comi>etent  employes  until  after  ttiey  shall  have  secured  protec- 
tion from  partisan  pressure  and  iHjrsonal  solicitation ;  and  such  protec- 
tion can  be  afforded  to  them  only  by  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service 
act  of  1S83.  As  United  States  Civil  Service  Commissioner  I  gave  to  this 
subject  much  consideration,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  provisions  ot 
that  act  could  be  applied  to  the  Indian  service,  and,  that  b^'  their  ap- 
plication thereto,  under  wise  rules  promulgated  by  the  President,  the 
-cause  ot  Indian  civilization  would  be  advanced  many  years.  This  ac- 
tion should  be  taken,  and  I  wowld  advise  that  it  be  taken  immedi- 
ately, if  I  were  not  fearful  that  if  taken  now  it  would  be  robbed  of  much 
of  its  effectiveness  by  being  attributed  to  partizan  motives. 

As  a  step,  though  a  short  one,  in  the  direction  of  the  action  proposed, 
I  have  had  prepared  a  blank  form  of  application  for  appointment  in  the 
Indian  service,  and  also  a  blank  form  of  statement  concerning  appli- 
oant,  modelled  upon  forms  used  by  the  United  States  CivilService 
Commission.  Information  upon  the  points  named  in  these  blank  forms 
must  be  furnished  to  this  office  by  every  applicant  before  he  can  receive 
appointment  to  any  position  under  my  jurisdiction  in  the  Indian  service. 
The  questions  asked  in  the  form  of  application  are  as  follows: 

1.  Your  CbriatiAn  name  and  snnuunet  [in  ftilL]  academy,    college,   or  professional  sshool.] 

2.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  f  How  old  were  you  when  you  finally  quitted        % 
If  a  naturalized  citizen,  when  and  where  were  school? 

jou  naturalized f  7.    Are  you  married t     Of  bow  many  menrtiers 

8.  •f  what  State  or  Territory  are  you  a  legal  reel-  does  your  family  consist,  and  what  are  the 

dent  f  ages  of  your  children  rospectiyely  t    What 

Bow  long  hare  you  been  a  legal  resident  thereof?  members  of  your  family  will  be  with  you 

Of  what  town  or  city  and  county  or  parish  are  upon  the  reservation  ? 

you  a  resident  ?  8   ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  y^^^  rehitives  are  In  the  civU 

How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  thereof?  iicrvice  ? 

Tour  present  post^fflce  address !  ^   ^^^^         ^^^^  ,^^  indicted  for.  or  convicted 

4.  In  what  places  have  you  resided  and  what  has  ^^         crime  ? 

be^n  your  occupation  daring  each  year  for  ' 

thepast  five  years?    [Give  name  and  address  !«•  Do  you  use  Intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage? 

of  your  employer  or  employers,  if  any.  the  ^  y««  »»«>*by  pledge  yourself  not  to  use 

length  of  yoor  sUy  with  each,  and  the  reason  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  while  you 

for  leaving  their  employ.]  ^®  «Po°  »"»  ^°^»"  reservation  ? 

«.  The  day  and  year  of  your  birth  ?    "£  our  age  last  1 1 .  Are  you  physically  capable  of  a  full  discharge 

birthday  ?    Where  were  you  bom?  of  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which  you 

«.  Your  education  ?    [Mention  tho  kind  of  school  arc  seeking  appointment  ?    Have  you  any 

at  which  you  were  educated;  whether  com-  defect  of  sight  ?  of  heiA-ing?   of  speech?  of 

mon  school,  high  school,  business  college,  limb? 
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12.  Were  you  ever  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States! 
In  what  company  and  regiment  did  you  serve  f 
Were  yon  ever  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
United  States? 

On  what  vessel  did  you  senre  f 
Were  you  honorably  discharged,  and  when  ? 
Were  you  lionorably  discharged  on  account  of 


disability  resulting  from  sicltnese  or  wound*, 
received  in  the  line  of  duty  f  ( State  partic* 
ularly  when,  where,  and  how  the  disability 
was  incurred.] 
13.  What  experience  have  you  liad  or  what  qnali- 
fications  do  yon  possess  which  tcpeoially  fit 
yon  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  position 
for  which  you  hereby  apply  i 


EaoU  application  for  appoiutment  must  be  accompauied  by  three 
'^  statemeuts  conceruing  applicant,^'  made  out  and  signed  respectively 
by  tiiree  persons  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  applicant  and 
and  with  the  facts  to  which  they  testify;  they  must  be  legal  residents 
of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  applicant  claims  legal  residence, 
and  one  of  the  three  must  reside  in  the  city,  town,  county,  or  parish 
in  which  the  applicadt  claims  residence.  In  the  <  ^  stutemeut  coucerniug 
applicant,"  the  following  questions  are  asked: 


1.  Areyouover  25year8of  aget 
2  What  is  your  legal  residence  f    [Give  city  or 
town,  the  oonnly  or  parish,  and  state.] 

3.  How  long  have  yon  lived  at  your  present  place 

of  legal  residence  f 

4.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  person  named 

above? 

5.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

6.  Are  you  related  to  him  or  her  ? 
What  is  the  relationship  f 

.  Has  applicant  been  in  your  employment  ? 
How  long  was  he  or  she  employed  by  you  ? 
When  did  applicant  leave  your  employ  and  for 
what  reason  f 

8.  If  applicant  has  been  in  business  on  his  or  her 

own  account,  state  the  nature  of  that  busi- 
ness, and  how  long  ho  or  she  has  carried  it  on. 

9.  Of  what  State  or  Territory  is  applicant  a  legal 

resident  f 
How  long  has  he  or  she  resided  therein  f 
Of  what  town  or  city  and  county  or  parish  is 

applicant  a  legal  resident  f 
How  long  has  he  or  she  resided  therein  ? 


10.  What  do  you  know  of  applicant's  uducaliu^ 

and  acquirements  f 

11.  What  has  Veen  the  condition  of  applicant'^ 

health  since  you  have  known  him  or  her? 

12.  Does  applicant  use  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

13.  Js  applicant  a  person  of  good  moral  cbarac^ 

ttr? 

14.  Is  applicant  a  person  of  good  roput^^T 

15.  Are  you  aware  of  any  circuoistancea  tt^ndin^ 

to  disqualify  applicant  for  tlie  position  ap- 
plied fur  ? 

10.  Would  you  yourself  trust  applicant  with  em- 
ployment requiring  undoubted  honesty,  and 
would  you  recommend  him  for  such  to  your 
personal  friends  f 

17  What  experience  has  applicant  had  or  wha% 
qualifications  does  applicant  possess  whichr 
f.pecially  fit  him  or  her  for  fulfilling  the  du- 
ties of  the  position  for  which  application  is^ 
made? 


.    jf  In  this  connection  I  respectfully  ask  attention  to  a  recommendation 

Iff'  made  by  me  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Department  on  Novem- 

ber 2  last,  in  regard  to  certain  special  agents  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  Indian  depredation  claims.    In  that  communication  I  said : 

I  would  sabmit  that  the  officienoy  of  tbe  service  in  the  field  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced if  each  employ^  for  sacb  seryico,  before  entering  uxK>n  dnty,  could  have  the 
benefit  of  at  least  a  limited  term  of  service  in  the  office.  But  as  the  office  force  is 
within  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  law,  and  the  special  agents  are  outside 
such  provisions,  they  are  ineligible  to  office  work.  For  the  good  of  tbe  service, 
therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  the  classification  of  this  Department  be  so  extended 
as  to  include  all  employes  now  engaged,  and  such  as  may  hereafter  be  employed,  im 
the  work  of  investigating  Indian  depredation  claims  in  the  field  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1885. 
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As  auotlier  step  in  tlie  same  direction,  ou  November  5  last  I  made  to 
tbe  Department  the  following  recommendation: 

Your  attention  is respectfallj  invited  to  the  provision  of  section  7  of  the  ''act  to 
regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,''  which  reads  as  follows : 

**That  after  the  expiration  of  six  mojiths  from  the  passage  of  this  aft    •     •     * 
no  person  shall  be    *    *  promoted  in  either  of  the  said  classes  now  existing  or 

that  may  be  arranged  hereunder  pursuant  to  said  rules  [rules  for  carrying  this  act 
Into  effect])  until  he  has  passed  an  examination  or  is  shown  to  be  specially  exempted 
from  such  examination  in  conformity  herewith.'' 

Yonr  attention  is  also  respectfully  invited  to  Clause  6  of  General  Rule  III,  Revised 
Civil-Service  Rules,  approved  February  2,  18S8,  and  in  effect  March  1,  1688,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

**  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  classified  civil  service  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory competitive  examination  for  promotion,  there  shall  be,  so  fur  as  practicable 
and  useful,  compulsory  competitive  examinations  of  a  suitable  character  to  test  fitness 
ibr  promotion." 

Upon  consideration  of  the  above-quoted  provisions  of  the  civil-service  law  and 
roles  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  recommend  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  be  re- 
quested to  apply  to  the  Indian  Bureau  the  regulations  governing  promotions  in  the 
departmental  service  which  wore  applied  to  the  War  Dopartnicnt  on  the  17th  of  May, 
188d. 

I  make  this  recommendation,  believing  that  a  faithful  observance  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  civil-service  law  and  rules  requires  the  application  to  thisburcau  of  the 
regulations  which  provide  for  promotion  by  examination,  and  also  because  I  believe 
that  the  application  of  those  regulations  will  increase  the  efQcieiicy  of  the  bureau,  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  Indian  service  generally,  and  so  exclude  from  promotion  the 
elements  of  prejudice  and  undue  influence  as  to  give  to  merit  a  much  better  opportunity 
than  it  could  otherwise  have  of  receiving  its  Just  reward*  ^ 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  the 
i\ivorable  conditions  of  an  Indian  service  in  which  the  evils  of  what 
is  known  as  the  party -spoils  system  of  appointment  and  dismissal  would 
be  minimized,  and  in  which  intelligent  and  zealous  action  might  con- 
fidentiy  anticipate  the  support  of  the  Government;  in  which,  too,  devo- 
tion and  efficiency  might  labor  assured  of  the  applause  of  the  people, 
and  honest  administration  do  its  perfect  work  promptly  on  all  occasions 
without  rebuke  or  fear  of  persecution;  the  Indian  question,  in  all  its 
most  perplexing  features,  might  be  transmuted  from  a  demoralizing 
political  question  into  a  not  dangerous  social  question.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  declared,  without  the  use  of  qualifying  phrases,  that,  under  the 
favorable  conditions  suggested,  the  Indian  would  receive  our  civiliza- 
tion, with  all  that  it  implies  of  social  duty  and  of  public  obligation. 
This  is  said  in  full  knowledge  of  the  many  futile  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  zealous 'able  men  and  women,  by  the  churches,  and  by 
the  Government,  to  lead  the  Indian  out  of  barbarism.  And  to  one  of 
such  efforts  not  unprofitable  reference  may  now  be  made.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  the  last  century  an  important  est^  was  given  to  the 
college  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
maiotaining  Indians  at  that  institution  of  learning,  and  Indians  were 
maintained  accordingly.    "  But,''  says  Parton,  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson, 
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"Indians  can  not  receive  our  civilization.  If  the  college  had  any 
success  with  an  Indian  youth,  he  was  iio  sooner  tamed  than  he  sick- 
ened and  died.  The  rest  may  have  assumed  the  white  man's  habit 
while  they  remained  at  Williamsburgh,  but  the  very  day  that  they 
rejoined  their  tribe  they  threw  off  their  college  clothes,  resumed  their 
old  costumes  and  weapons,  and  rah  whooping  into  the  forest,  irre- 
claimable savages.'' 

To  this  failure,  and  to  other  similar  failures  of  more  recent  times,  the 
disbelievers  in  the  possibility  of  Indian  redemption  from  barbarism  are 
constantly  calling  the  attention  of  those  hopeful  philanthropists  and 
confident  statesmen  who  refuse  to  believe  that  the  future  experiences' 
of  the  Indian  will  be  but  a  repetition  of  those  of  his  past  history.  These 
disbelievers  in  the  possibility  of  any  good  resulting  from  governmental,, 
religious,  or  humanitarian  effort  to  redeem  the  Indian  from  his  deplor- 
able condition,  overlook  the  many  successful  attempts  that  have  heen 
made  to  lead  him  into  civilization.  They  disparage  into  a  molehill 
every  mountain  of  success;  they  exaggerate  into  a  mountain  every 
molehill  of  failure. 

Since  the  time  when  Indian  educated  ^^ouths  either  died  of  civilization 
at "  William  and  Mary  "  or  ran  away  from  it  into  the  forest  and  re- 
lapsed into  savagery,  the  Five  Tribes  have  been  civilized  and  organized 
into  nations;  and  of  late  years  the  children  of  nearly  all  the  other 
tribes  have  been  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  school-house,  requesting 
admittance.     * 

The  Indian  has  indeed  begun  to  change  with  the  changing  times. 
He  is  commencing  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  must  become  civil- 
ized— must,  as  he  expresses  it,  "learn  the  white  man's  way" — or  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  can  not  sweep  ba<5k  with  a  broom  the 
flowing  tide.  The  forests  into  which  he  ran  whooping  from  the  door 
of  "  William  and  Mary"  have  been  felled.  The  game  on  which  he  lived 
has  disappeared.  The  war-path  has  been  obliterated.  He  is  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  white  population.  The  railroad  refuses  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  his  reservation — that  hot-bed  of  barbarism,  in  which 
many  noxious  social  and  political  weeds  grow  rankly.  The  Christian 
missionary  is  persistently  entreating  him  to  abandon  paganism.  Gradu- 
ally the  paternal  hand  of  the  .Government  is  being  withdrawn  from  his 
support.  His  environments  no  longer  compel  him,  or  afford  to  him  op- 
portunites,  to  display  the  nobler  traits  of  his  character.  On  the  war- 
path and  in  the  chase  he  was  heroic:  all  activity;  patient  of  hunger f 
patient  of  fatigue ;  cool-headed — a  creature  of  exalted  fortitude,  "^ut," 
Biys  a  writer,  sketching  his  character,  "when  the  chase  was  over^ 
when  the  war  was  done,  and  the  peace-pipes  smoked  out,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  debauchery  and  idleness.  To  sleep  all  day  in  a  wig- 
wam of  painted  skins,  filthy  and  blackened  with  smoke,  adorned  with 
scalps,  and  hung  with  tomahawks  and  arrows,  to  dance  in  the  shine 
of  the  new  moon  to  music  made  from  the  skin  of  snakes,  to  tell  stories 
of  witches  and  evil  spirits,  to  gambh%  to  sing,  to  .jest,  to  boast  of  his 
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achievemeute  in  w^r,  aud  to  sit  witb  a  solemn  gravity  at  the  councils 
of  his  chiefs  constituted  his  most  serious  employment.  His  squaw  was 
his  slave.  With  no  more  affection  than  a  coyote  feels  for  its  mate,  he 
brought  her  to  his  wigwam  that  she  might  gratify  the  basest  of  his 
passions  and  minister  to  bis  wants.  It  was  Starlight  or  Cooing  Dove 
that  brought  the  wood  for  his  fire  and  the  water  for  his  drink,  that 
ploweil  the  field  and  sowed  the  maize." 

These  were  the  conditions  of  the  Indian's  existence  in  the  past;  but, 
now,  on  the  war-path  and  in  the  chase  he  can  not  exalt  himself  by  brav- 
ery and  endurance,  and  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  any  longer 
in  idleness  and  debauchery.  He  shoukl  be  brought  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  law,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou 
return  unto  the  ground."  He  should  I)e  educated  to  labor.  He  does 
not  need  the  learning  of  "  William  and  Mary,"  but  he  does  need  the 
virtue  of  industry  and  the  ability  of  the  skillful  hand.  He  should, 
therefore,  be  taught  how  to  work,  and  all  the  schools  that  are  opened 
for  his  children  should  be  schools  in  which  they  will  be  instructed 
in  the  use  of  agricultural  implements,  the  carpenter's  saw  and  plane, 
the  stonemason's  trowel,  the  tailor's  needle,  and  the  shoemaker's 
awl.  And  the  Indian  should  be  taught  not  only  how  to  work,  but 
also  that  it  is  his^duty  to  work;  for  the  degrading  communism  of 
the  tribal-reservation  system  gives  to  the  individual  no  incentive  to 
labor,  but  puts  a  premium  upon  idleness  and  makes  it  fashionable. 
Under  this  system,  the  laziest  man  owns  as  much  as  the  mo»t  indus- 
trious man,  and  neither  can  say  of  all  the  acres  occupied  by  the  tribe, 
"This  is  mine."  The  Indian  must,  therefore,  be  taught  how  to  labor; 
and,  that  labor  may  be  made  necessary  to  his  well-being,  he  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  reservation  through  the  door  of  the  general  allotment 
act.  And  he  must  be  imbued  with  the  exalting  egotism  of  American 
civilization,  so  that  he  will  say  "I"  instead  of  "We,"  and  "This  is 
mine,''  instead  of  "  This  is  ours."  But  if  he  will  not  learn  !  If  he  shall 
continue  to  persist  in  saying,  "I  am  content;  let  me  alone t"  Then 
the  Guardian  must  act  for  the  Ward,  and  do  for  him  the  good  service 
he  protests  shall  not  be  done — the  good  service  that  he  denounces  as  a 
bad  service.  The  Government  must  then,  in  duty  to  the  public,  com- 
pel the  Indian  to  come  out  of  his  isolation  into  the  civilized  way  that  he 
does  not  desire  to  enter — into  citizenship — into  assimilation  with  the 
masses  of  the  Republic — into  the  path  of  national  duty;  and  in  passing 
along  that  path  he  will  find  not  only  pleasure  in  personal  independence 
and  delight  in  individual  effort  in  his  own  interest,  but  also  the  con- 
summation of  that  patriotic  enjoyment  which  is  always  to  be  found  in 
the  exercise  of  the  high  privilege  of  contributing  to  the  general  welfare. 
Very,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  H.  Oberly, 

Commissioner, 

The  Seobetaby  op  the  Interior. 
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BBPOBTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  ARIZONA. 

BEPOBT  OF  COLORADO  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Colorado  River  Agency, 

Parker^  ArizonOy  Augunt  10,  1888. 
Bib  :  I  haye  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  in  accordance  with  circular 
letter  dated  July  1,188a 

RICSEBVATION. 

The  Colorado  Riyer  reservation  contaiDS  128,000  acres,  situated  principally  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  a  small  strip  lying  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  in  the  State  of  California.  The  land  is  composed  of  mount- 
ain,  mesa,  and  bottom  lands.  The  land  lying  along  the  river  is  covered  with  mesquit 
troes,  and  here  and  there  a  few  groves  of  ootton-wood  tend  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  barren  waste.  Aboat  30  per  cent,  of  the  reservation  ooald 
be  made  tillable  by  a  good  system  of  irrigation;  the  balance  being  of  moantain,  mesa, 
and  sand,  it  would  be  hnpracticable  to  try  to  make  it  arable.  The  soil  best  adapted  to 
filming  purposes  is  known  as  adobe  land  and  could  be  made  to  produce  corn,  wheat, 
barley,  ^rden  truck,  and  especially  fruita  of  the  character  that  are  raised  in  California. 
It  has  iMen  demonstrated  along  the  nver  that  all  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  produced  from 
two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  California.  In  the  present  state  of  the  reservation  it 
woold  not  be  advisable  to  place  the  Indians  on  land  in  severalty. 

INDIANS. 

According  to  leoent  census  there  were  located  npon  the  reservation — 

Mohave  Indians 801 

Kales  above  eighteen  years  of  age 282 

Females  above  fburteen  years  of  age i 287 

Children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.... . 94 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  Mohaves  located  along  the  river  north  of  the  reservation, 
which  I  estimate  between  700  and  800.  Many  years  ago  the  tribe  separated,  the  adher- 
ents of  one  chief  locating  near  Fort  Mohave,  above  The  Needles,  California.  Coitsider- 
able  of  contention  has  existed  between  two  chiefs  during  the  past  winter  at  The  Needles. 
One  old  man  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  chief,  who  delights  to  kick  up  a  row  whenever 
an  opportunity  is  afforded,  while  lids  contestant  is  a  sober,  peaceable  Indian  by  the  name 
of  General  Jim,  who  is  desirous  of  aiding  the  Government  in  maintaining  peace  and 
keeping  the  Indians  sober.  At  one  time  war  was  imminent  between  the  two  chiefs  and 
their  followers,  but  through  the  advice  of  the  agent  General  Jim  desisted. 

Nearly  all  the  Indians  dress  partly  in  citizens  dress,  which  consists,  for  the  man,  of  an 
undershirt  and  a  pair  of  overalls,  but  quite  a  nnmber  wear  nothing  whatever  but  breech- 
clouts.  The  women  wear  skirts,  and  tohones,  or  calico  mantles.  They  appear  to  be  a 
perfectly  happy  race;  nothing  whatever  seems  to  mar  their  happy  disposition.  They 
never  give  a  thought  to  the  future.  Generosity  extends  to  every  individual,  and  they 
will  divide  their  l^t  handful  with  any  neighbor.  These  people  know  nothing  of  religion, 
nor  do  they  care  to  know  of  the  hereafter;  all  they  are  desirous  of  is  something  to  eat 
when  meal  times  come. 
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The  Mohaves  are  not  a  lazy  race;  I  find  them  very  willing  to  work  when  work  is  tO' 
be  had.  They  plant  their  small  patches  of  ground,  varying  from  one-half  to  5  acres,  and 
irrigate  it  with  buckets,  and  do  it  cheerfully.  Year  after  year  they  plant  their  ground 
witi^  the  expectation  of  an  overflow  from  the  river,  but  are  invariably  disappointed  ex- 
cept about  one  year  out  of  three.  Few  white  men  would  show  a  more  commendable  spirit 
in  contending  with  difficulties  than  these  Indians.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  tribe 
vrill  make  but  little  more  progress  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  if  some  of  this  land  is 
not  made  productive  by  a  good  system  of  irrigation.  During  the  past  winter  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  of  flour  and  beef  was  allowed  the  Indians,  who  were  gratified  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  their  condition  will  warrant  another  increase  during  the  coming  winter. 
• 

PBODUCTS, 

As  will  be  seen  by  statistical  report  herewith  transmitted, 200  acres  of  land  were  culti- 
vated on  the  reservation;  estimated  production  100  bushels  wheat,  310  bushels  com,  50 
bushels  beans,  4,050  melons,  3,575  pumpkins — a  very  poor  return  from  200  acres  of 
land,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  any  better  for  years  to  come.  They  cut  during  the  year 
30  tons  of  hay  and  1,000  ooids  of  wood. 

DEPREDATIONS  AND  POLICE. 

There  have  been  but  two  depredations  reported  committed  by  Indians  during  the  year. 
Notice  was  received  nnder  date  of  August  17.  from  Thomas  Halleck,  located  near  Aubrey, 
that  some  Mohave  Indians  had  entered  his  premises  while  he  was  absent  and  carrierl 
off  most  of  his  personal  property.  The  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police,who 
succeeded  in  recovering  a  part  of  the  stolen  goods;  it  being  impossible  to  induce  one  In- 
dian to  testify  against  another,  so  the  guilty  parties  were  not  apprehended.  The  chief 
warned  the  tribe  to  desist  in  committing  ftirther  depredations, which  I  think  will  have 
a  salutary  efifiect. 

A  letter  was  received  in  May  last  without  any  indication  as  to  where  it  came  irom, 
having  neither  date  or  address,  signed  by  Walter  S<K>tt.  stating  that  the  Indians  were 
killing  his  hogs.  Not  knowing  where  the  killing  was  being  done,  or  of  the  existence  ol 
any  hogs  in  this  section  of  the  country,  no  action  was  taken. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  in  settling  a  gambling  debt, a  quarrel  endued  in  which  an  Indian 
was  killed.  An  effbrt  was  made  to  flnd  out  the  guilty  parties  without  success.  Th*^ 
police  have  been  of  good  service  to  both  agency  and  school. 

Nothing  has  transpired  to  necessitate  the  convening  of  the  board  of  Indian  ofifenses. 

AGENCY  EMPLOY^. 

There  were  employed  at  the  agency — 


No. 

Salary. 

Clerk,  white.. 

Phyeioian,  white ................. 

Blaok0mith,  white. 





1 
1 
1 

$1,000 

1,000 

800 

Apprenticee,  IndUii..»..„.... 
Additional  farmer,  Indian . 

.                   ...            ........      ..M...         f—t                .                                            .< 



2 

1 
1 

1 

ISO 

300 

Interpreter,  Indian » 

Butcher.  Indian 

«•: - 



300 
860 

STOCK  OWNED. 

Desoription. 

By  Gov- 
ernment. 

Bylu- 

Horses.. ^ , 

4 

4 

14 

2 

10& 

Mulee «... 

QfctUe « 

Hones,  increaoe  of....... 

».«.» ...» 

...« !. 

*s 

The  Indians  keep  their  stock  reduced  by  killing  and  eating  their  horses  when  a  death 
oocors  in  the  tribe.  The  agent  is  unable  to  snppieBB  this  wholesale  slaughter  of  horses 
without  miiitiuy  assistanoe.    This  country  naturally  is  not  adapted  to  stock-raising. 
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SANITAEY. 


This  has  been  a  very  healthy  year;  no  epidemics  of  any  nature  nave  visitea  the  tribe;^ 
There  wereaboat  878  Indians  reoeived  medical  aid,  besides  numerons  ailments  not  of  sal- 
fident  importance  to  be  recorded.  Syphilis  with  other  complications  constitutes  the 
physical  weakness  of  these  people.  It  is  hard  to  induce  them  to  take  medicine  inter- 
nally. They  invariably  call  for  *  *  met-te-che-va  (medicine)  to  rub  on  *  * ;  rubbing  and  spit- 
ing upon  the  body  consists  in  the  treatment  by  the  Mohave  doctor.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  influence  of  the  native  medicine  man  is  fast  disappearing.  There  were  during 
the  year  including  June  30.  26  births  and  27  deaths.  Care  should  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  physician  in  ph^  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Poindexter,  who  has  resigned  and  left  the  service,  one 
who  would  take  some  interest  in  the  Indians  and  explain  the  use  of  medicine  and  devote 
some  time  to  teaching  as  well  as  administering  to  their  wants. 

EBCOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Indians  of  the  reservation  would  undoubtedly  be  self-supporting  in  a  few  years  il  a 
good  system  of  irrigation  was  afforded  them.  I  would  recommend  that  some  competent 
person  who  would  do  good,  honest  work  be  sent  here  to  investigate  and  survey  the  land 
and  report  the  feasibility  of  irrigating.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  and  give  the 
Indians  a  chance  to  assert  themselves.  They  will  never  become  civilized  until  the  land 
is  made  arable. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  good  hospital  be  built  at  this  agency.  With  the  assistauce 
of  the  Indians  a  good  adobe  building  could  be  put  up  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $300. 
This  should  be  done  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  poorly  clad  and  housed  people  am 
not  be  successfully  treated  without. 

The  dormitory  is  inadequate  to  accommodate  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  children 
who  could  be  induced  to  attend  school.  Four  large  dormitory  rooms  should  be  built 
and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000. 

The  Indians  should  be  furnished  20,000  feet  of  lumber  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
adobe  houses.  Two  houses  were  built  for  their  use,  which  they  take  great  pride  in  keei)- 
ing  clean  and  homelike. 

EDUCATION. 

CoLOBADO  RrvES  Agency,  August  7.  ISSS. 
Sib:  In  complianoe  with  inrtruotions,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  re- 
port of  this  Bohool. 
The  foUowine-named  persons  did  excellent  work  in  their  respective  positions : 


Sal»rr. 


Names. 

Occupation. 

Si 

Geofse  W.  Nock 

Maryl^NiH^k 



Superintendent 

AfMf{iTtAntt4^oher ,.. 

Kate  P.  Baker...... 

BMber  J.  Skehan. 

Biatron 

Seamstress 

CJook.. '.'. ."". 

Laundress 

LUlie  Barton... „ ^ 

BMfitih  (Indian) 

•••- 

;■;::;::: 1 

S900 
720 
720 
COO 
600 
l.sO 


The  nmiiber  of  pupils  that  entered  thesohool  during  the  year  was 58 ;  the  largest  number  that  wan 
in  school  at  one  time  was  48:  the  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  45.10.  During  the  month 
of  December  6  half-breed  children  were  transferred  to  the  school  at  Yuma,  on  account  of  room  und 
because  they  could  see  more  of  civilized  life. 

•  The  following  branches  were  taught:  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geographv. 
United  States  history,  narcotics,  drawing,  and  sins^ng.  The  boys  were  taught  farm  and  ^ardou 
work  and  to  do  chores  about  the  house.  The  girm  were  taught  laundry,  cook,  and  dining-room 
work,  sewing,  and  general  housework.  The  pupils  made  rapid  advancement  In  school-room  work , 
particularly  the  small  children  and  the  large  boys;  the  large  girls  advanced,  but  not  so  rapidly  us 
the  others.  The  younger  they  are  when  brought  in  school  the  sooner  they  leave  off  the  vernacular 
and  the  habits  formed  at  the  camp. 

We  held  Sabbath  school  every  Sunday  morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  children  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  exercises,  particularly  in  reading  the  Bible  and  questions  about  it.  They  delight  in 
singing.  Many  of  the  older  Indians  come  into  the  school-room  during  Sabbath  school.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  missionaries  are  a  great  help  in  the  civilisation  of  Indians,  but  we  have  not  had  any 
to  visit  us  during  the  scholastic  year  Just  closed. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent;  we  have  not  had  a  death  in  school,  and  very  few  of 
the  pupils  have  been  sick  during  the  school  term,  and  there  has  not  been  any  contagious  disease 
among  the  children 

The  task  of  weaning  an  Indian  ftron^  his  nomadic  habits  and  initinct^  and  inducing  him  to  be- 
eome  domesticated  is  a  slow  process,  as  history  proves ;  therefore  great  patience  and  persevemnce 
are  required  in  conducting  an  Indian  school*  I  try  to  teach  them  that  there  is  a  life  higher  than  that  of 
their  Cathers,  and  that  the  white  man  is  generous  in  trymgto  elevate  hira  and  make  him  his  equal. 
In  lecturing  the  pupils  I  tell  them  they  are  the  prospective  teachers  of  their  race;  that  they  will 
mold  the  character  of  the  rising  generation  of  their  people,  and  thi^  the  Government  is  denling 
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generously  with  them  in  preparinsr  them  for  contact  with  the  world  outside  of  the  reservation 
with  which  they  will  come  iu  contact  more  and  more  each  year. 

One  of  the  grreatest  troubles  I  find  is  to  get  them  to  speak  English  to  each  other  outside  of  the 
Bohool-room.  I  try  by  all  means  possible  to  encourage  tnem  to  learn  their  books  and  be  like  white 
children,  which  they  appear  to  appreciate.  The  morals  of  the  school  are  excellent ;  many  white 
schools  can  not  boast  of  the  same  degree  of  morality. 

The  school  is  deficient  in  buildings,  there  being  a  need  of  another  sohool-room,  a  room  for  boa- 
pital,  and  additional  dormitory  rooms.    We  have  room  for  only  forty  pupils  without  crowding 
them ;  many  more  could  be  induced  to  attend  school  if  we  had  room  for  them. 
Yours,  very  respectfully,  • 

Gbobok  W.  Nock, 

Superintenamtt. 

Id  connection  herewith  I  take  pleasnre  in  acknowledging  the  official  oourtesv  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  office  of  Indian  Afiaifs,  and  hare  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  kind 
treatment  extended  to  me  by  all  employ^  under  my  charge. 
Very  respectfally,  your  obedient  serrant, 

Gbobob  W.  Busby, 
UnUed  States  Indian  AgenL 
The  OoMMissioHSB  OF  Indian  Aj'faib& 


REPORT  OF  PIMA  AGENCY. 

Pima  Agency,  Arizona,  August,  1888. 

Sir:  My  services  as  agent  for  the  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Papago  Indians  began  May  23, 
1888,  therefore  this  report,  which  is  made  in  compliance  with  your  circular  letter  of 
July  1,  1888,  can  not  be  expected  to  contain  that  accnrate  statistical  information  which 
should  be  given  in  the  annoal  reports  of  agents  serving  thronghont  the  year. 

Two  of  the  tbree  tribes  nnder  my  charge  speak  the  same  language  and  were  originally 
one  tribe,  that  became  amicably  divided  by  reason  of  religious  questions  and  loodity  of 
habitation.  The  Pimas  living  north,  near  the  rivers,  were  called  *'  River  Indians,'^  the 
I'apagos  south,  on  the  desert,  **  Desert  Indians." 

The  Papagos  adopted  the  Catholic  faith  in  their  primitive  way,  under  the  influences 
of  the  San  Xavier,  Tucson,  and  Tubac  missions,  and  have  worn  civilized  clothing  and 
cut  their  hair  short  for  many  years;  while  the  Pimas  have  adopted  no  religious  laith, 
and,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  had  clung  tenaciously  to  their  primitive  style  uf  dress  and 
savage  custom  of  wearing  long  hair.  The  two  tribes  of  Indians  for  centuries  owned  and 
inhabited  a  territory  extending  north  from  the  Mexican  line  about  100  miles,  running 
east  and  west  from  150  to  200  miles,  including  a  district  embracing  much  of  the  fertile 
▼alleys  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers,  and  many  rich  mines  that  have  already  yielded 
millions  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  untold  mineral  wealth  lying 
still  undeveloped  in  the  mountains  of  this  district. 

The  Pima  and  Papago  Indians,  from  the  earliest  knowledge  of  them,  have  been  the 
friends  of  the  white  man.  They  acted  as  guides  and  protected  the  early  pioneers  against 
the  Apaches  and  other  hostile  tribes.  They  are  the  deadly  foe  of  the  Apaches,  and  in 
the  wars  between  them  have  always  been  victorious. 

I  was  led  to  believe,  before  assuming  charge  of  this  agency,  that  the  Indians  were 
stupid,  indolent,  and  lacking  in  courage.  I  fiud  them,  as  a  rule,  to  be  courageous,  hon- 
est, truthful,  and  their  average  intelligence,  I  should  say,  was  fully  up  to  the  Indian 
standard,  with  some  very  intelligent  men  among  them.  They  are  not  naturally  an  in- 
dustrious people,  but  many  of  them  work  faithfully  in  their  fields,  and  as  is  shovm  by 
the  crop  of  small  grain  grown  by  them,  can  be  fairly  called  an  agricultural  people. 

This  reservation  is  situated  on  the  Gila  River,  which  renders  a  large  proportion  of  it 
susceptible  of  irrigation.  It  is  occupied  mainly  by  the  Pimas,  who,  owing  to  this  fact, 
are  more  prosperous  than  the  Papagos,  who  live  principally  on  desert  land  and  work  as 
day-laborers  Jbr  the  Pimas. 

The  Maricopas  are  a  small  tribe,  who  came  originally  from  the  Colorado  River  district 
to  the  Pima  territory  to  escape  their  foes.  The  Pimas  received  them  kindly  and  helped 
them  to  drive  oflf  their  enemies;  they  in  turn  became  allies  of  the  Pimas  when  at  war, 
and  have  lived  peaceably  with  them  ever  since.  They  occupy  a  tract  of  land  north  of 
this  reservation,  near  Tempe,  Ariz. 

SUPPORT  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

Considering  the  vast  surrender  of  natural  wealth  made  by  these  Indians  to  the  Gov- 
ernment but  little  is  done  toward  their  support.  No  rations  and  no  annuities  are  is- 
sued to  them;  wagons  and  harness,  a  few  farming  implements,  such  as  shovels,  hoes, 
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enoll  tiK)! -.  and  seel,  ))eiw;  the  only  dlsbareements  made  at  this  aseney.  Outside  of 
edacation  and  protection  to  their  land  and  water  rights,  they  can  be  termed  snbstan- 
tially  a  self-supiwriiug  people. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  aid  that  can  be  given  to  the  support  of  the  Indiana 
under  this  agency  is  the  extension  of  their  irrigation  facilities.  The  judicious  expendi- 
ture  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  the  constmction  of  a  large  ditch  would  redeem  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  land  on  their  reservation  and  give  support  to  many  Indians  who  are 
willing  and  know  how  to  derive  a  good  living  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  aro 
not  able  to  do  so  for  the  want  of  irrigation.  This  would  be  but  little  in  return  for  all 
that  has  l>cen  given  up  by  them,  and  it  occurs  to  me  would  be  in  the  line  of  judicious 
economy,  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  drift  gradually  into  pauperism  and  require  the 
iasnance  of  rations,  which  would  cost  each  year  the  outlay  now  necessary  for  the  con- 
straction  of  a  good  irrigating  ditch,  deriving  its  supply  from  a  catchment-basin  made  by 
means  of  a  dam  across  the  river  near  the  head  of  the  reservation.  Give  these  Indiana 
land  and  water  and  they  will  gradually  drift  into  civilization  with  but  little  trouble 
and  expense  to  the  Government.  Their  civilization  will  be  accomplished  rapidly  or 
idowly,  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  given  them  to  engage  in  industrial  pursuits  that 
will  bring  them  in  contact  and  competition  with  the  whites.  Farming,  fruit-growing, 
and  stock-raising  must,  necessarily  be  the  incentive  to  promulgate  civilized  ideas  and 
overcome  the  savage  tendencies  of  their  nature. 

There  has  been  some  good  accomplished  in  this  direction  during  the  year.  The  sup- 
ply of  water  has  been  better  than  usual,  and  a  good  crop  of  grain  and  prosperous  cattle 
has  been  the  result.  Prosperity  increases  their  ambition  to  live  like  white  people,  and 
about  30  two-room  adobe  houses  have  been  built,  citizens'  clothes  adopted  by  quite  a 
number,  and  the  long  black  hair,  which  they  love  to  see  flowing  back  as  they  gallop 
over  the  desert,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  scissors  in  many  instances. 

EDUCATION. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  Pima  boarding-school  throughout  the  year  was  100. 
I  do  not  find  that  the  pupils  have  progressed  in  speaking  English  as  rapidly  as  the  fa- 
cilities of  said  school  would  warrant,  but  a  foundation  has  been  laid  upon  which  good 
work  should  be  done  during  the  coming  year. 

Authority  having  been  granted  to  erect  a  tank  to  be  supplied  with  water  by  a  steam- 
pump,  I  can  safely  predict  good  results  in  the  industrial  department  of  our  school,  which 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  past  for  the  want  of  a  water-supply.  Under  said  au- 
thority I  wftl  establish  a  system  of  water-works  that  will  supply  sufficient  water  for 
irrigating  a  good  size  garden,  and  for  growing  trees,  grass,  etc. ,  which  will  not  only  give 
instruction  in  gardening  to  the  pupils  of  the  school,  but  will  beautify  an  agency  that 
has  remained  for  years  absolutely  devoid  of  vegetation.  I  consider  this  proposed  im- 
provement one  of  the  most  beneficial  that  could  be  made  for  the  Indian  pupils  of  the 
school.  They  learn  rapidly  by  observation,  and  in  the  work  of  constructing  a  garden, 
seeing  it  grow,  and  eating  the  product,  much  useful  knowledge  will  be  imbibed  by 
tiiem. 

I  have  visited  the  industrial  boarding  school  located  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  upon  several  occasions  and  feel  justi- 
fied in  commending  the  work  being  done  there  in  the  highest  terms.  The  new  school 
boilding,  which  will  beoompleted  in  time  for  the  coming  session,  is  a  creditable  structure, 
and  is  commodiously  built,  upon  good  sanitary  principles.  Fifty  children  can  be  com- 
fortably boarded  and  ibmished  with  every  facility  for  a  practical  English  and  industrial 
education  at  the  school.  Under  the  excellent  management  of  Charles  E.  Walker,  even 
with  the  temporary  arrangement  of  the  school  during  the  first  scholastic  year,  nuich 
good  work  has  been  done.  The  lady  teachers  seem  to  be  enthusiasts  in  their  profession, 
and  with  the  proper  aid  from  the  Government  this  school  will  become  one  of  the  best 
hidnstrial  Indian  schools  in  the  country.  I  think  most  of  the  pupils  furnished  to  it 
should  come  from  the  Papago  tribe,  who  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  Pima  board- 
ing school,  owing  to  its  great  distance  from  their  homes. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Nothing  but  **mesquite,'*  "sage  brush,'*  and  cactas  will  grow  on  this  or  any  of  the 
reservations  under  my  charge  without  irrigation.  Therefore,  when  it  is  considered  that 
all  the  grain  raised  is  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  Indians,  no  commendation  is  neces- 
sary from  me.  All  the  ditches  have  been  made  by  them  without  the  aid  of  surveying 
io^braments  or  engineering  advice.  They  put  in  their  crops  and  trea  I  out  the  grain  by 
the  ancient  method  of  driving  horses  over  it.  There  is  not  a  thrasher  or  grain-fan  on 
may  of  the  reseryatlons. 
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The  crops  raised  this  year  by  the  three  tribes  can  be  safely  estimated  as  follows: 

Wheat - bushels  -  90,000 

Barley .do  ._.  30,000 

Corn — — number..     3,000 

Melons _ do 25,000 

Pumpkins  — do 10,000 

Hay -. - tons-        100 

Beans,  squashes,  etc buehels..     3,000 

In  addition  to  the  crops  raiaed  there  are  at  least  12,000  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  owned 
by  the  Indians. 

POPULATION. 

On  account  of  my  limited  stay  at  this  af^ency,  the  lack  of  appropriation,  and  scattered 
population,  it  has  been  impoasible  to  take  the  census  of  the  three  tnbes  under  the  charge 
of  this  agen<7,  nor  can  I  estimate  it  closer  than  the  count  made  last  year  by  my  predeces- 
sor, which  is  as  follows: 

Pima  Indians: 

On  Gila  Rirer  reservation - 3,290 

On  Salt  River  reservation 588 

South  banks  of  Salt  River,  township  2  aorth,  range  5  east 180 

Maricopa  Indians 110 

Papago  Indians: 

&I1I  Xavier  reservation 137 

Gila  Bend  reservation . « 25 

Indians  off  the  reservations  (estimated): 

Maricopas 200 

Pimas 150 

Papagos «,  000 

Totol 6,680 

HEALTH. 

Although  the  thermometer  during  three  months  of  the  year  attains  height  sufficient 
t-)  Christianize  a  more  v^icked  man  than  I  am,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  ^the  whites 
as  well  as  Indians  living  in  this  locality  as  healthy  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  country  that  I  have  seen.  It  seems  that  the  eight  months  of  perfect  weather 
prepare  the  system  to  stand  the  heated  term,  and  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere permits  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air  at  night,  the  eiijoyment  of  which  somewhat 
allays  the  oppression  of  the  day.  There  are  somesplendid  specimens  of  physical  strength , 
both  male  and  female,  among  these  Indians,  and  all  indications  point  to  an  increase 
rather  than  a  decrease  in  their  number. 

COUBT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

Evil-doers  are  found  in  every  race  of  people,  including  Indians,  who  from  contact  with 
other  races  are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of  protection  to  life  and  pro))erty  by 
the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  such  of  their  people  as  trans^a^ress  the  laws.  The 
court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this  agency  has  done  faithful  service  during  the  year,  consider- 
ing many  questions  involving  the  right  of  property  and  punishment  of  offenders.  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  absolute  submission  with  which  all  their  decisions  have  been  received 
and  penalties  performed  by  the  sentenced  Indians. 

The  Indian  police  work  in  harmony  with  the  court,  and  altogether  good  order  prevails 
throughout  the  reservations. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  responsibilities  of  this  agency  are  very  great.  Mainly  upon  the  a^^ent  will  depend 
the  future  welfare  of  these  6,000  people.  The  lands  near  their  reservations,  are  bei  npj  rap- 
idly taken  up,  and  constant  encroachment  upon  their  water  rights  will  occur  nnless  the 
agent  is  vigilant  and  energetic  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  river  runs  through  this  reservation  from  end  to  end,  a  distance  oi'  forty-Hve  miles. 
but  if  the  water  is  all  "corraled  off"  by  the  whites  aliove,  this  lertiie  valley  will  re- 
main a  barren  desert,  peopled  by  paupers.  There  is  enou^  tillalilc  land  on  this  (the 
Gila  River)  reservation  to  support  all  the  Indians  of  the  three  tribe?,  and  a  system  of 
irrigation  can  be  constructed  that  will  be  beyond  the  rencb  of  grasping  settlers. 

It  is  possible  to  redeem  an  area  of  one-halt  mile  (rom  ea<h  river  bank,  extending  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  reservation,  without  injnrv  to  the  peopleabove  it.    Asul^tantial 
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dain^  properly  oonstraoted,  near  the  bead  of  the  reservation  would  form  a  ''catchment 
basin  **  for  the  storage  of  snfficieut  water  for  nee  during  the  dry  seasons,  when  it  is  most 
needed  to  make  this  area  susceptible  of  growing  finer  iruits  than  I  have  ever  yet  seen 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  more  grain  to  the  aosre  than  the  soil  of  the  famous  ''  blue-grass 
region ''  of  Kentucky,  and  would  save  a  worthy  people  £rom  becoming  supplicants  for 
the  alms  of  the  Government. 

3  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  unqualified  support  of  the  Department  and  note  the 
earnest  oo-operation  of  employ^ 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Glaudb  M.  Johnson, 

The  OoMKiasiONBB  of  Indian  Affaibs.  United  States  Indian  Agent, 


REPORT  OF  SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY. 

San  Oablos  Agency,  Abizona, 

August  24,  1888. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1888. 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  ageupy  and  reservation  June  1,  1888,  relieving  Capt.  F.  K 
Pierce,  acting  Indian  agent,  and  everything  at  the  agency  was  found  in  a  satisfactory 
condition. 

The  removal  of  the  hostile  Chiricahua  and  Warm  Spring  Indians,  the  past  greatest 
disturbing  element  on  this  reservation,  has  resulted  very  beneficially  to  the  six  remain- 
ing tribes,  viz:  The  White  Mountains,  Cayoteras— a  branch  of  the  White  Mountains — 
Sao  Carlos,  Tontos,  Mojaves.  and  Yumas,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  proj^ress  and  increased 
prosperity  during  the  past  fiscal  year  and  more  general  devotion  to  industrial  pumuits. 

Wliile  most  of  these  Indians  seem  desirous  of  improving  their  condition  by  farming, 
stock-raising,  and  the  performance  of  any  work  they  are  capable  of  by  which  they  can 
earn  fiur  wages,  there  are  still  quite  a  number  of  them  indisposed  to  hard  work,  and  of  a 
restless,  roving,  turbulent,  and  rebellions  character.  The  Yumas  and  Mojaves  are  the 
most  industrious  and  peaceably  disposed,  being  less  addicted  to  gambling,  drunkenness, 
and  fighting  than  those  of  the  other  four  tribes,  and  adopting  more  readily  the  apparel 
and  customs  of  the  whites. 

Among  the  White  Mountain,  San  Carlos,  Cayoteras,  and  Tonto  Aptiches,  the  use  of 
"tiswin'' — an  intoxicating  drink  they  make  principally  from  com—is  almost  as  fre- 
quent as  their  opportunities  to  make  it,  and  to  the  drunkenness  consequent  thereto  is 
attributable  most  of  the  quarrels  and  disturbances  among  them  and  their  sometimes 
defiance  of  police  regulations.  However,  I  am  using  the  utmost  vigilance  and  employ* 
ing  all  means  at  my  command  to  suppress  the  making  and  use  of  "  tiswin,''  with  good 
results  so  far,  and  as  the  majority  of  these  Indians  appreciate  the  benefits  of  their  past 
labors  in  their  improved  condition  and  means  of  living,  I  am  hopeful  of  reducing  their 
use  of  this  most  detestable  tribal  drink  to  a  minimum. 

There  are  only  eight  fiunilies  of  Indians  occupying  dwelling-houses  on  the  reservation. 
The  remainder  dwell  in  brush  houses  or  wicky-nps.  When  an  Indian  dies  in  one  of 
these  it  is  immediately  burned  down,  through  a  prevailing  superstition  that  his  spirit 
will  forever  afterward  haunt  it;  hence  their  dislike  to  buUding  substantial,  permanent 
houses. 

Nearly  all  the  Indians  wear  some  civilized  garments,  quite  a  number  of  them  dressing 
in  full  modem  appareL  Some  of  them  speak  English  well  enough  to  converse  with, 
and  read  and  write  intelligently. 

Some  300  acres  of  new  land  was  broken  during  the  past  year,  and  500  rods  of  addi- 
tional barb-wire  fence  built  There  are  now  2,600  acres  of  land  under  fence,  1,060  acres 
of  which  is  cultivated  by  Indians.  They  raised  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  grain 
than  during  the  previous  year,  as  the  following  table  of  production  shows: 


• 

B»rley. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

l»6-'87 

1887- S8 

BusheU. 
3,002 
12,048 

Bushels. 
1,760 
6.000 

Bw<hel9. 
3,404 

6,054 

IncreMe « I       9,046  4,240  '         2.650 


They  also  raised  quite  a  number  of  melons,  but  are  not  much  disposed  to  truck-gar-  ■ 
Atoning,  as  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  eat  many  vegetables,  though  tbeir  tastes  may  be 
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edacated  in  that  respect  and  proper  instroctioD  will  be  given  them.  Their  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  are  fidrlj  prosperoos,  but  the  latter  are  generally  too  small  lor  heavy  plowing 
and  breaking  ap  new  ground. 

Rations  are  now  issaed  to  3,396  Indians,  and  constitute  one-third  of  their  livelihood. 

The  White  Mountain  Indians  at  Camp  Apache  draw  no  rations,  being  self-supportiDg. 
They  are  good  workers,  and  lire  as  well  on  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  those  who  draw 
rations,  and  possess  proportionately  as  many  cattle  and  horses. 

There  are  two  grist-mills  in  successful  operation,  one  near  the  agency,  tbe  other  at 
Camp  Apache.  They  make  good  flour,  grinding  the  Indians's  wheat  promptly  when 
brought  to  mill,  and  have  been  the  means  of  stimulating  them  to  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  wheat. 

Three  hundred  tons  of  bay  and  1,500  cords  of  wood  have  also  been  cut  and  sold  by  ra- 
tion-drawing Indians.  This  hay  is  made  by  pulline;  the  grass  up  by  the  roots  from  tbe 
surrounding  hiUs,  then  sun-drying,  as  usual. 

There  is  one  school  (boarding)  in  operation,  at  which  boys  only  are  received.  The 
average  attendance  is  40.  When  school  first  opened  great  reluctance  was  manifested  on 
the  part  of  both  parents  and  boys  in  attending,  but  during  the  past  year  much  process 
has  been  made,  both  in  overcoming  these  objections  and  in  teaching  the  boys  to  write, 
read,  spell,  cipher,  and  sing  sacred  music.  Those  boys  who  have  attended  school  seem 
^uch  attached  to  their  teachers,  and  the  parents  of  most  of  them  have  been  won  over 
in  favor  of  the  school  by  reason  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  appearance  and  man- 
ners of  their  children  who  have  received  instruction  there.  The  scholars  are  well  cared 
for  by  the  £aculty,  kindly  treated,  and  made  to  feel  at  home.  Such  is  the  good  feeling 
existing  between  them  that  many  of  the  boys  have  remained  at  school  during  vacation 
in  preference  to  returning  to  their  camps.  In  isolated  cases  parents  still  object  through 
superstitious  ignorance  to  sending  their  children  to  school,  bnt  these  instances  are  grow- 
ing less  and  can  be  overcome.  Many  of  the  scholars*  parents  during  school  time  visit 
their  children  and  observe  them  go  through  their  different  exercises  with  manifestations 
of  pleasure.  The  school  has  made  more  progress  and  accomplished  more  substantial  work 
daring  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  under  the  management  of  most  of  the  present 
faculty.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  if  not  the  principal  aeent  in  the  civilization  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Indians,  and  feel  disposed  to  increase  its  capacity  and  thereby  enlarge  the 
field  for  the  good  work  it  is  attempting  to  perform.  There  are  212  boys  and  114  girls 
of  school  age  here,  with  room  and  accommo<lations  for  but  50  boys  at  the  school  as  it 
now  is.  Additional  buildings  will  have  to  be  erected  before  more  can  be  accommodated. 
A  garden  is  run  in  connection  with  the  school,  in  which  tbe  boys  are  taught  how  to 
fiurm  by  the  industrial  teacher. 

Six  apprentices  have  been  at  work  during  the  year,  and  have  all  made  good  progress, 
particularly  the  two  in  the  saddler's  and  one  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  all  three  taken  from 
the  school.  Most  boys  apprenticed  to  trades  here  seem  willing  to  work  and  desirous  of 
learning,  but  after  getting  an  inkling  of  the  trade  and  able  to  do  some  work  fairly  well 
they  usually  become  discouraged  at  the  small  pay  received,  compared  with  what  scouts, 
butchers,  teamsters,  and  other  agency  employ^  are  paid,  so  quit  before  becoming  pro- 
ficient, not  appreciating  that  they  are  acquiring  useful  knowledge  which  in  future  will 
prove  both  useftd  and  profitable  to  them. 

Most  of  the  present  force  of  employ^  have  been  among  these  Indians  for  some  time, 
and  are  well  acquainted  with  them.  The  utmost  cordiality  and  good  feeling  exist 
among  the  employ^  themselves.  The  Indians  are  naturally  distrustful  of  strange  whites, 
and  little  can  be  done  with  them  by  new  men  until  their  confidence  is  gained  through 
long  acquaintanceship;  hence  frequent  changes  of  men  are  very  detrimental  both  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Indians  and  an  efficient  administration  of  the  public  service.  An 
employd,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  retained  as  long  as  he  proves  competent  and  diligent 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Though  industriously  disposed  and  desirous  of  making  the  best  of  their  present  situa- 
tion, the  Mojave,  Yuma,  and  Tonto  tribes  of  Indians  are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  their 
location.     From  the  datis  of  their  arrival,  over  fourteen  years  ago,  they  have  never  been 
contented,  and  have  always  been  anxious  to  return  to  the  Verde  c  untry,  from  which 
tliey  were  removed.     The  only  places  here  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  are  the  bot- 
toms of  the  Gila  and  San  Carlos  Rivers.    The  three  tribes  desirous  of  being  removed  oc- 
cupy small  farms  along  the  Gila  River,  from  which  wood  is  scarce  and  distant.     The 
water  is  bad  and  the  climate  unhealthy,  causing  much  sickness  amonj;  them.     The  water 
in  the  San  Carlos  River  is  healthy,  but  all  available  lands  therealong  are  occupied  by  the 
San  Carlos  and  White  Mountain  Indians,  native  tribes.     In  my  opinion  the  causes  of 
their  dissatisfaction  are  just,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  them  from  this  sec^ 
Hon  of  the  country  to  a  more  healthy  locality. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  L.  Bullis, 
'  •TO.    rirx  Captain  Twenty-fourth  Infantry ^  Acting  Indian  Agent 

The  COKMI88IONEB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  m  CALIFORNIA^ 

REPORT  OF  HOOPA  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

HooPA  Valley  Agency,  Califobnia,  Septemh^r  20, 1888. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  afGEdn  of  tne  Hoopa  In- 
diana daring  the  year  1887~'88: 
The  number  of  Indians  now  on  the  reservation  is — 

Males  -^ ." 222 

Females 241 

Total 463 

Males  over  eighteen 134 

Females  over  fourteen — —  156 

Total   290 

Boys,  six  to  sixteen . . — . 44 

Girls,  six  to  sixteen 53 

Total - —     97 

Gain  daring  the  year,  3,  being  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 

Total  nnmber  of  Indians  who  applied  to  the  physician  for  medical  treatment  daring 
the  year,  including  Klamaths,  340. 

During  the  year  9  new  houses  and  6  bams  were  erected  on  the  reservation  by  and  for 
Indians.  Over  a  mile  of  fencing  was  made,  and  the  cultivated  area  extended  Irom  625 
to  670  acres.  About  half  of  tliis  was  cultivated  in  common;  the  remainder  was  allotted 
to  individuals  anxious  to  engage  in  farming  on  their  own  account,  in  subdivisions  oi 
10  to  20  acres  each.  These  have  all  been  successful,  and  some  of  them  were  able  to  sell 
a  considerable  part  of  their  produce. 

The  crops  this  year  are  very  good,  and  the  people  have  abundance  of  such  of  the  nee- 
essaricM  of  life  as  can  be  produced  here.  Contentment  and  good  order  prevail,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  to  improve  their  condition  is  very  apparent. 

The  sale  of  intoxicating  li^iuor  to  the  Indians  by  dealers  who  live  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  reservation  is  the  only  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance. 

All  the  labor  of  the  reservation  (except  the  skilled  labor)  is  performed  by  the  Indians. 

The  number  of  horses,  and  mules  owned  by  the  Indians  is  80;  cows  and  calves,  12. 
lion.  Charles  II.  Yates,  the  agent  at  iiound  Valley,  has  generously  offered  40  cows  and 
20  calves  from  the  herd  at  that  agency.  The  cattle  will  be  sent  for  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
will  be  an  important  addition  to  the  resources  of  these  people. 

I  have  been  endeavoring  for  two  years  to  have  the  valley  surveyed  into  homestead 
lots,  but  althouj^h  the  survey  has  been  authorized  since  last  year  the  Land  Department 
has  not  yet  moved  in  the  matter. 

A  new  frame  school-house,  50  by  24,  was  erected  at  the  agency  last  spring,  at  a  cost 
of  $585.     The  building  is  an  excellent  one,  and  has  capacity  for  60  scholars. 

One  day  school  is  maintained  on  the  reservation.  The  average  attendance  daring  the 
past  year  was  40.  The  personnel  consists  of  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Duigan  (white),  teacher, 
salary  $720,  and  James  Marshall  (Indian  half-breed),  industrial  teacher,  salary  $720. 
These  teachers  are  capable  and  painstaking,  and  the  school  has  been  conducted  in  a  very 
satisiactory  manner.  Connected  with  it  is  a  small  farm,  on  which  the  large  boys  are 
instructed  ia  farming  and  gardening  after  school  hours.  The  product  of  this  farm  is  ap- 
plied to  the  benefit  of  the  employ^,  and  to  provide  seeds  for  the  people  the  following 
year.  The  teacher  also  instructs  the  girls  in  housekeeping,  sewing,  etc.,  and  provides 
permanent  occupation  for  the  small  orphan  children  who  have  no  homes. 

Daring  the  year  one  agency  employe's  dwelling  was  constructed;  a  water-tank  was 
set  up  and  2,500  feet  of  inch  pipe  laid  to  conduct  water  to  the  school-house,  stable, 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  physician's  quarters.  Extensive  clearing,  fencing,  etc,  was 
done  ab:>ve  and  below  the  agency;  a  ferry-boat.  39  by  16,  was  bnilt  and  put  in  place  on 
the  Trinity  River,  and  general  repairs  were  mm\e  on  the  grist  and  saw  mills,  now  very 
old  and  dilapidated.  All  this  work  was  perlbrmed  by  Indian  labor  directed  and 
assisted  by  two  white  employes,  beside  much  other  necessary  work  on  roads,  bridges, 
dams,  antl  flumes. 
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THE  LOWEB  KLAMATHS. 

The  question  of  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  Lower  Klamaths  to  the  fisheries  of  tiie 
Klamatii  Kiver  is  still  in  abeyance,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  action  has  yet  been 
tiUsen  on  the  instructions  given  by  the  honorable  the  Attorney-General,  in  October  last, 
to  institnte  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Meantime  the  Indians  have  made  a  co-operative  partnership  vrith  Mr.  John  Bomhoff, 
of  Crescent  City,  vebo  has  supplied  them  with  boats,  nets,  etc,  and  the  plant  for  a  can- 
nery, which  is  now  in  operation  at  the  month  of  the  Klamath.  This  enterprise  gives 
occupation  to  all  the  Indians  at  that  place,  and  for  some  distance  np  the  river,  and  at 
present  their  earnings  amount  to  over  $200  per  day,  in  addition  to  which  subsistence  is 
lurnished  to  all  who  are  actually  employed. 

Mr.  liume^s  party  from  Or^on  is  again  in  the  river  fishing.    The  Indians  complain. 
as  before,  of  this  intrusion,  and  are  awaiting  with  some  anxiety  the  decision  tiiat  will . 
determine  whether  thp  exclusive  right  claimed  by  them  will  be  sustained  or  not. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  £.  DOUOHEBTY, 
Captain  U.  £L  Arm^,  AcUmg  AgmU. 

The  CoMMissiONKB  OF  Indian  Affaib& 


REPORT  OF  MISSION  AOENCT. 

MI88IOK  GONSOLIDATSD  AOENOT, 

CoUon,  CaL,  August  20, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  and  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  which 
is  for  the  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1868  commencing  August  16, 1887,  and  ending  June  30. 
I  also  herewith  transmit  the  census. 

The  three  agencies,  consolidated  and  placed  under  my  charge,  and  now  knovm  as  the 
Minion  Consolidated  Agency,  consist  of  (1)  the  Mission  Indiuis  proper,  who  are  located 
on  lands  set  apart  for  their  use,  from  time  to  time,  by  Executive  order,  and  on  other  lands 
to  which  they  have  recognized  right  by  prior  occupancy,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  1848,  which  reservations  and  lands  are  located 
principally  in  the  counties  of  8an  Diego  and  San  Bernardino,  Califomia,  the  greater  part 
in  the  former  county,  and  scattered  over  a  large  territory,  from  a  few  to  many  miles 
apart;  (2)  the  Tnle  Jiiver  Indians,  who  are  located  on  a  reservation  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  tho  county  ot  Tulare,  about  45  miles  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  (3)tiie 
Yuma  Indians,  located  on  a  reservation  on  the  Colorado  River,  near  and  below  old  Fort 
Yuma. 

The  Mission  Indians  are  divided  into  four  grand  tribal  divisions,  to  wit:  Surranos, 
Coahnilas,  Diaguenos,  and  San  Luis  Rey.  The  subdivisions  of  this  tribe  are  many,  each 
taking  the  name  of  the  place  or  of  some  distinguished  personage,  as  the  Cabazons, 
Temeculas,  Ouenos,  Pechangas,  Ypeechas,  La  JoUas,  Rioon,  Palas,  Paumas,  Mesa  Grande, 
El  Capitan  Grande,  San  Joses,  San  Ysabel,  San  Fillippe,  San  Pasqual,  Sequon,  Por- 
trero.  La  Bnista,  Porto  Cruse,  Janahas,  Aqua  Caliento,  Los  Coyotes,  and  some  smaller 
communities. 

The  Tnle  River  are  generally  known  as  the  Tule  and  Tejon,  the  former  predominat- 
ing; but  they  are  mixed  with  some  each  of  the  Eawai,  Kings  River,  Monaohi,  and  the 
Wechumni. 

The  Yumas  retain  their  autonomy  with  a  numerically  indistinguishable  sprinkle  of 
the  Diaguenos. 

Mission,  proper , 3,021 

Tnle  River  and  Tejon,  ete 145 

Yumas,  in  Califomia— 

Registered 838 

Counted 138 

Diaguenos,  Lower  California..     150 

1,126 

Total... .._„_ 4,292 

The  lands  set  apart,  reserved,  and  occupied  by  the  Mission  Indian  contain  about 
200,^)00  ivcres;  the  Tale  River  re^^ervation,  about  15,000  acres;  the  Yuma  reservation 
about  45,500  acres.     Total,  290,500  acres. 
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THE  CONDITION,    HABITS,    AND  DISPOSITION. 

Treating  of  these  three  classes  of  Indians  together,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  remark, 
generally,  that  the  Yumas  are  readily  distingaishable,  on  sight,  from  the  others.  Phys- 
ically, they  are  greatly  superior  to  either  of  the  other  tribes.  They  are  well  shapen  and 
formed;  athletic,  lithe,  and  swift  of  foot;  high  cheek  bones,  coarse,  well  delineated  feat- 
ares,  not  handsome,  bat  gracelul.  They  wear  their  hair  long,  and  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  long,  black,  massive  tresses  hang  down  on  either  side  of  their  faces,  cover- 
ing all  except  the  eyes,  nose,  month,  and  chin.  Few  wear  hats  or  shoes,  the  hair  serv- 
ing; as  a  protection  from  heat  and  cold.  The  male  dress  is  a  red  flannel  shirt,  bine  pants, 
nnd  a  red  handkerchief,  generally  worn  around  the  neck,  sometimes  over  the  head. 
The  females  wear  a  kind  of  loose  mother-hubbard,  with  a  light  blae  or  red  shawL  The 
children,  when  at  large  on  their  natural  heath,  wear  long  shirts,  or  any  thing  else,  or 
nothing.  Intellectually  they  are  the  equals  of,  if  not  superior  to,  either  of  the  others; 
bat  strictly  this,  for  they  are  not  so  highly  civilized.  They  are  not  vicious,  but  peace- 
able and  docile,  and  seem  exsily  disciplined.  Their  superstitions  have  a  stronger  grip 
upon  them,  and  they  continue,  though  to  less  extent,  to  practice  the  sacrificial  ceremony 
of  destroying  the  property  of  their  dead,  and  some  others,  equajly  foolish.  They  live 
in  adobe  huts,  brush  t^pes,  booths,  and  subsist  on  fish  from  the  river,  mesquite  beans, 
and  such  other  articles  of  vegetables  and  cereal  food  as  they  produce  on  the  lands,  which 
varies  in  quantity  as  the  overflows  of  the  river.  When  this  fails,  they  dig  deep  holes  in 
the  ground  and  plant  and  thus  make  something  to  cat.  This  year  they  are  in  danger 
of  actual  snflering.  The  June  overflow  did  not  occur,  and  the  result  is  great  scardtj 
of  food.  I  have  applied  for  relief.  They  deserve  a  greater  share  in  the  distribution  of 
governmental  benevolence.  If  they  had  a  few  pumps  to  raise  the  water  from  the  river 
to  irrigate  their  lands,  or  a  canal  to  conduct  it  upon  the  lands,  and  were  furnished  a  few 
farming  implements,  such  as  spades,  hoes,  axes,  and  plows  they  would  soon  need  noth- 
ing farther  of  support  from  the  Government.  They  are  said  to  be  lazy,  bat  generally 
make  good  laborers.  • 

The  Mission  and  Tule  River  tribes  are  very  strikingly  alike  in  physical  appearance, 
differing  less  from  each  other  than  some  of  the  Mission  tribes.  The  Tales  are  doobtleaB 
i\.  part  of  the  same  Pueblo  or  Mission  Indians  handed  down  from  Spain  and  Mexioo. 
They  are  of  a  ginger-cake  color,  flat  faces,  medium  height,  heavily  built,  and  have  an 
indolent  appearance.  They  wear  citizen's  dress,  short  hair,  hats,  and  shoes  when  oat; 
but  rarely  at  home.  The  women  cling  to  the  red  handkerchief  and  black  Mexican 
shawl,  which  they  wear  drawn  over  their  heads  and  down  the  sides  of  their  &ces.  They 
depend  upon  their  crops  and  fruits  mainly  for  support,  and  many  of  the  younger  ones 
work  out  among  the  whiter  and  obtain  good  wages.  Such  work  is  in  great  demand 
here  at  this  time,  and  as  the  period  between  seed  time  and  harvest  is  considerable  this 
famishes  employment  for  many  who  would  otherwise  be  idle  and  into  mischief.  In  the 
spring  time  sheep  shearing  is  a  lucrative  business  with  both  the  Mission  and  Tale  In- 
dians, and  they  seem  to  enjoy  that  kind  of  work.  These  jobs,  together  with  their  main 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  indtistries,  enable  them  to  live  fairly  well.  Some  of  the 
Indians  own  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  ten  and  twenty  horses.  One  of 
the  La  Jolla  Indians  has  over  400  sheep,  10  head  of  horses,  and  some  20  cows. 

Speaking  of  their  habits,  my  observation  is  that,  while  they  cling  with  a  morbid  te- 
nacity to  pome  of  their  customs  and  superstitions,  they  have,  old  and  young,  absorbed 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  civilization.  They  have  not  been  wholly  inapt  and  unob- 
servant, but  from  contact  with  the  whites,  and  under  the  influence  of  instructions  from 
agents  and  teachers  aud  others,  formed  pretty  correct  notions  of  the  leading  features  of 
civilization,  such  as  to  know  rii^ht  from  wrong,  the  proprieties,  amenities,  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens,  and  their  responsibility  to  law  and  order.  As  a  people,  they  are  strictly, 
artlessly  honest,  punctilious  and  exacting  in  the  observance  of  promises;  slow  to  con- 
fide, yet,  once  confiding,  trust  i  inplicity ;  but  once  deceived,  never  trusting  again.  They 
have  not  the  knowletlge  of  details,  either  of  law  or  ethics;  but  with  a  remarkably  quick 
perception,  as  if  by  intuition,  compass  their  customary  environments.  They  present  the 
enigmatical  combination  of  ignorance  and  prudence,  of  artlessness  and  sagacity.  All 
thL<«,  notwithstanding  their  unreasonable  and  foolish  rites  and  superstitions.  But  for- 
tunately for  them,  superstition  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  a  respectable  grade  of  civilization.  *  *  ♦  But  since  all  superstition  is  error,  and 
ill  a  measure  ret^irds  honest  and  impartial  inquiry,  it  is  to  be  deplored  not  less  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  Indians  than  others.  It  will  never  be  lifted  from  these  adult  Indians. 
T*htTefore  the  effort  should  be  to  command  and  enforce  the  discontinuance  of  such  only 
as  works  destruction  of  property,  involves  cruelty  to  man  or  animal,  or  tends  to  turpi- 
tude and  degradation,  and  to  keep  all  kinds  from  children . 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  may  be  stated  as  fair.  If  they  could  be  entirely  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  gamblers,  and  the  trespassers  they  would  be 
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greatly  relieved.  They  are  located  in  a  healthrul  climate,  with  splendid  water.  Their 
land  yields  good  crops  of  cereals,  grasses,  and  fruits,  and  by  proper  guidance  and  a  little 
aid  from  time  to  time  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  might  not  become  on  a  level 
with  the  average  laboring  agricnlturist.  Bat  this  feeling  of  insecurity,  clearly  the  re- 
sult of  a  knowledge  of  many  wrongs  in  the  past,  seems  to  follow  them  and  keep  their 
spirits  subdued  and  their  hopes  and  energies  weak,  and  on  this  account  their  feeling  of 
dependence  is  profound.  To  the  agent  they  look  for  everything.  All  their  hopes  are 
centered  in  him.  An  agent  should  be  a  good  man  and  kind.  They  deserve  and  need 
kind  treatment. 

STATUS  OF  THE  MISSION  INDIANS,  AND  HEREIN  OF  TITLES  AND  TRESPASSBBS. 

The  status  of  these  Indians,  both  as  to  their  persons  and  their  property,  is  peculiar. 
They  originally  held,  as  a  kind  of  hereditary  right  from  their  parent  governments,  Spain. 
and'Mexico,  and  later,  under  the  treaty  of  1848  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
all  the  land  which  they  occupied,  used,  and  enjoyed,  either  for  habitation,  cultivation, 
or  pasture,  and  as  they  were  recognized  equally  with  the  Mexican  and  other  races  then 
in  Mexico  as  citizens,  and  peculiar  objects  of  governmental  protection— entitled  to  the 
same  rights  as  other  citizens,  and  so  recognized  by  the  United  States  in  said  treaty; 
choosing  to  remain  within  the  State  of  OUifomia  after  it  was  acquired  by  the^  United 
States,  as  did  many  Mexicans  and  Spaniards  who  owned  property  at  the  time — it  would 
seem,  and  it  has  been  so  held,  that  they  are  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
held  their  lands  as  tenants  in  common.  In  support  of  this,  the  laws  and  authorities  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are  absolutely  conclusive.  The  lands  thus  held  and 
owned  by  them  at  that  epoch  embraced  enormous  tracts  along  the  coast  and  coast  val- 
leys of  the  very  best  land  in  the  State.  But,  ignorant  of  their  own  rights,  and  yielding 
f)rom  time  to  time  to  the  power  of  the  aggressive,  more  intelligent  and  enterprising  Cau- 
casian immigrants,  or  shrewd  *^  old-timer,''  who  acted  oftentimes  without  law,  against 
law,  and  sometimes  under  color  of  law  not  understood,  or  if  understood,  not  enforced, 
they  moved  and  removed  and  were  driven  from  place  to  place,  until  the  protecting  hand 
of  the  Government  commanded  a  hall  And  thus,  at  this  late  day,  they  are  found, 
some,  indeed,  fortunately  in  the  possession  of  ample  fertile  land,  with  wood  and  water; 
others,  provided  for  by  executive  order,  and  still  others,  jammed  up  into  rugged  cailons 
on  the  sides  and  tops  of  mesas  and  mountains,  or  upon  the  burning  sands  of  the  great 
desert.  It  is  strikingly,  painAilly  obvious  that  they  have  been  robbed  by  bad  law,  or 
by  no  law,  and  in  the  face  of  good  law  not  declared.  And,  if  they  are  citizens,  what 
are  now  their  rights,  and  what  authority  has  the  Government  to  legislate  specially  for 
or  against  them  ?  Will  the  allotment  act  apply  to  them  ?  Do  not  they  hold  their  lands 
as  tenants  in  common,  and  may  not  they  have  them  partitioned  by  the  courts,  and  there- 
after hold  and  own  them  in  fee?  If  citizens,  their  tribal  relations  may  at  any  time  be 
broken  and  dissolved,  and  their  state  of  dependency  upon  the  special  care  and  bounty 
of  the  Government  discarded  and  rejected.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  field  for  the 
missionary,  mission  society,  and  the  charity  of  the  nation  will  be  inviting.  Another 
field  will  be  opened.  The  land-grabber,  with  his  money  and  his  bottle,  will  own  80  per 
cent,  of  what  remains  in  five  years.  Left  to  themselves,  however,  they  will  be  slow  to 
change,  or  desire  to  change,  their  pre<?ent  relations  with  the  Grovemment.  They  are  in 
too  ranch  dread  to  assume  the  attitude  of  independence. 

TRESPASSBBS. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  this  office,  August  16,  1887,  amongst  other  things  I 
found  an  order  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiairs  directing  my  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  J.  S.  Ward,  to  have  removed  after  September  1,  thereafter,  thirty-eight 
persons  as  trespassers  from  the  Portrero  reservation,  near  Banning,  Cal.  The  most  of 
them  had  purchased  the  odd  sections  that  were  claimed  by  the  Southern  PadLfic  Rail- 
road Ck>mpany  from  said  company,  and  some  had  gone  on  and  made  considerable  im- 
provements. Others  occupied  even  sections  which  were  conceded  to  be  the  land  of  the 
Government;  still  others  had  squatted  without  any  pretense  or  color  of  right,  and  three 
had  occupied  the  land  before  it  had  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  and  in  these 
cases  the  order  contained  admissions  and  recognitions  of  equity;  but  having  orders  toro- 
move  all  I  proceeded  in  September  to  execute  that  order.  I  learned  beforehand  that 
many  of  the  claimants  had  vacated  under  notice,  and  that  others  had  agents  on  them, 
and  a  majority  of  them  only  had  built  homes  and  settled.  I  learned,  furthermore,  that 
they  were  a  clever,  intelligent*  law-abiding  people,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  I 
therefore  first  sought  an  interview  with  them,  called  a  meeting  and  obtained  an  audience, 
and  submitted  to  them  my  instructions  and  stated,  as  diplomatically  as  I  could,  the  case. 
Of  those  who  had  l)een  notified  to  vacate,  all  agreed,  after  folly  discussing  the  matter, 
that  they  would  not  take  legal  steps  nor  ofier  physical  resistance,  but  would  submit  under 
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protest  to  remova'.  Two,  however,  fearing  that  they  might  waive  their  right  to  test  the 
titles  in  the  courts,  and  acting  under  advice  of  counsel  and  in  nocaptieus  spirit,  declined 
to  vacate  without  u  show  of  force.  These  I  removed,  with  all  their  cattle  and  movable 
effects;  they  afterwards  instituted  suit,  sounding  in  ejectment,  ajcainst  me  for  the  re- 
covery of  said  land.  I  had  the  case  by  proper  procedure  transferred  to  the  United  States 
court,  and  it  is  pending  there  and  untried.  It  has  been  delayed  for  want  of  proper  par- 
ties, they  having  failed  to  make  the  Indians  parties.  Since  the  decision  of  the  case  of 
Byrne  vs,  Alis  et  a/.,  which  involves  the  questions  in  this  case,  or  some  of  them,  I  doubt 
if  they  will  press  it  to  a  hearing. 

Finding  it  utterly  impossible  with  the  means  at  my  command  to  remove  the  large 
quantities  of  grain  and  other  property,  and  that  to  undertake  it  would  result  in  irrepara- 
ble damage  and  loss  by  wastage  and  wearage,  some  having  still  apples  and  other  fruits  on 
the  trees,  and  potatoes  in  the  ground,  and  raisin  grapes,  undried  and  uncured,  and  not 
being  able  to  see  any  loss  either  to  the  Grovemment  or  the  Indians,  I  had  all  of  them  to 
admit  possession  in  me  in  writing  and  gave  each  one  written  permission  to  remain  to  se- 
cure their  crops.  This  action,  however,  applied  to  only  a  few,  such  as  had  made  im- 
provements and  crops. 

The  removal  of  these  trespassers  opened  up  quite  a  large  tract  of  land,  being  all  of  the 
tillable  land  snrveyed,odd  sections,  and  some  fe^  of  the  unsurveyed,  in  that  reservation, 
between  six  and  eight  thousand  acres  in  all,  and  about  4,000  acres  of  good  land.  The 
Indians  of  that  place  being  unable  to  cultivate  any  considerable  part  of  this  land  for 
want  of  stock  and  farming  implements  I  consented  for  tbem  to  permit  some  of  these 
whites  who  lived  near  by  and  whose  stock  had  become  idle  to  plow  in  some  of  the  land, 
first  having  the  Indians  select  such  as  they  needed  or  could  be  induced  to  cultivate.  In 
this  way«  besides  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  made,  they  will  realize  about  70 
tons  of  barley, between  2,500  and  3,000  bushels,  and  about  100  tons  of  good  hay.  This, 
added  to  their  own  crops,  will  give  them  an  ample  supply  to  begin  anew,  and  to  push, 
with  great  advantage  and  encouragement,  their  farming  industry,  and,  I  hope,  will  he- 
come  the  means  of  inducing  other  small  communities  to  locate  thereon.  I  shall  have  tb(; 
barley  stored  and  issued  to  them  alter  their  own  is  exhausted,  and  only  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  and  who  do  work.  Portrero  Indians  are  much  pleased  at  the  sight  of 
such  an  unusual  quantity  of  barley  and  hay,  and  I  think  it  has  awakened  in  them  a  lively 
interest  in  agriculture.  At  any  rate  they  promise  me  now  that  they  will  work  £Euth- 
fuUy  and  not  soon  ask  for  seed. 

My  actions  in  relation  to  these  trespasses  are  reported  in  detail  in  a  special  communica- 
tion to  the  Department.  What  these  men  will  do  under  the  circumstances  I  know  not. 
They  have  been  seeking  relief  through  their  representatives  in  Ck>ngre8s,  but  the  result 
is  not  reported.  The  case  of  Gird  and  North  va,  myself,  now  pending,  has  been  regarded 
by  them  a  test  case,  and  I  think  they  are  awaiting  the  result  of  that  case.  Since  the 
official  declaration  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  that  these  Mission 
and  Pueblo  Indians  are  and  have  been  citizens,  new  featuresof  defense  of  their  supposed 
rights  will  doubtless  appear.  Upon  these  questions  I  have  decided  views,  but  it  is  not 
for  me  here,  nor  perhaps  elsewhere,  to  discuss  the  subject. 

In  this  same  order  the  agent  was  directed  to  remove  other  persons  from  another 
reservation,  situated  in  the  county  of  8an  Diego,  about  45  miles  northeast  of  San 
Diego,  and  known  as  the  Gapitan  Grand  Reserve,  on  which  the  census  just  taken  shows 
there  are  92  Indians.  The  reservation  contains  17,580  acres,  and  through  it  for  about 
13  miles  the  San  Diego  River  flows.  On  both  sides  of  this  river  are  about  400  acres, 
constituting  the  only  tillable  land  in  the  whole  reservation.  The  mountains  rise  on 
either  side  more  or  lesB  abruptly,  and  the  land  is  wholly  worthless  except  for  pasture. 
Only  eight  of  those  named  in  the  order  were  found  by  me  remaining  on  the  land,  four 
of  whom  had  married  B<|uaws  and  were  living  with  them.  The  others  were  removed, 
except  one,  who  was  left  in  charge  by  me,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  for  suf- 
ficient reasons.  I  submitted  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  the  question  of  the  right 
of  the  white  men  to  remain  on  the  reservation  with  their  squaws,  and  I  was  afterwards 
instructed  that  they  might  remain  so  long,  and  no  longer,  as  their  presence  did  not  afl'ect 
iiy  uriously  the  morals  or  rights  of  the  Indians.  I  venture  to  remark  that  such  men  are 
rarely  beneficial,  and  nearly  aJways  injurious  to  them.  They,  as  a  rule,  marry  the 
squaws  for  the  advantages  and  the  opportunities  such  a  relation  affords,  and  proceed  to 
make  the  most  of  the  situation.  They  manage  to  gobble  up  what  the  Indians  make, 
and  advise  them  to  their  hurt  generally  afjainst  the  Government  agencies,  deal  liquor 
to  them  and  debauch  their  morals,  and  all  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evade  the  eye  of 
the  agent.  He  sees  not  the  acts,  but  only  the  consequences.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case;  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 

While  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  I  discovered  a  large  flume  high  up  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  apparently  descending  as  I  advanced  along  up  the  canon,  which 
I  afterwards  learned  was  being  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  water  to  the 
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city  of  San  Diego,  distant  45  miles.  It  is  certainly  a  gigantic  enterprisef  and  will  be  of 
incalcalable  public  benefit  to  the  city  and  country.  This  flume  bad  been  well  nigh  com- 
pleted through  the  reservation  and  along  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains^  and  hundreds  of 
laborers  and  artisans  were  there  encamped  on  the  land.  Upon  investigating  the  matter 
I  discovered  that  the  flame  had  the  efiect  to  divert  the  water  above  the  Indians'  settle- 
ments from  the  original  channel  and  to  deprive  the  Indians  below  of  the  use  of  it  for 
irrigation  and  for  all  purposes.  Having  no  previous  knowledge  of  this  work,  I  naturally 
supposed  that  no  such  a  stupendous  undertaking  would  have  been  be^un  without  pre- 
vious and  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Government  touching  the  right  of  way 
through  the  reservation.  I  made  inquiry,  however,  and  learned  from  the  president,  Mr. 
George  D.  Copeland,  and  General  Crittenden,  who  were  interested,  that  they  had  not 
made  any  definite  arrangement  with  the  Government.  Accordingly  I  reported  the  cou- 
dition  of  things  to  the  honorable  Commissioner,  who  very  promptly  instructed  me  to 
cause  the  work  on  the  flume  upon  the  reservation  to  cea«<e  immediately,  unless  the  com- 
pany should  make  satisfactory  arrangements  by  which  the  Indians  would  not  be  deprived 
of  their  water  or  otherwise  injurioc^y  affected  by  the  operation  of  said  flume.  I  pro- 
ceeded with  these  instructions  to  San  Diego,  asked  a  meeting  with  the  company,  ob- 
tained it,  and  submitted  my  orders.  They  were  among  the  best  business  men,  and  most 
respectable,  prominent,  and  responsible  in  the  city.  Quickly  perceiving  their  embar- 
rassment, and  having  thus  in  jeopardy  $500,000,  they  readily  agreed  to  submit  to  any 
arrangement  that  I  might  dictate.  I  wrote  the  contract  or  consent  and  requested  them 
to  call  in  their  attorney,  who  happened  to  be  the  Hon.  Olin  Wellborn,  ex-Member  of 
Congress,  late  of  Texas.  To  hito  I  submitted  the  paper,  and,  without  any  material 
alterations,  it  was  signed  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  for  ftirther  action.  It  is  but 
just  to  say  of  these  gentlemen  that  they  could  not  be  justly  regarded  as  reckless,  willful 
trespassers.  They  acted  under  an  act  of  Congress  (1866)  which  they  supposed  author- 
ized the  work.  But,  having  been  notified  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  that  they 
were  not  authorized,  any  work  done  thereafter  would  seem  to  have  been  unlawfhl  and 
without  excuse. 

The  arrangement  made  gives  the  Indians  a  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  water, 
as  it  xjrovides  that  the  company  shall  lumish  to  them  for  all  purposes  and  in  perpetuity 
an  ample  supply  of  water  at  any  and  all  times  when  needed,  and  stipulates  for  a  for- 
feiture in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  comply.  Concluding  on  this,  let  it  suflSce  to  say  that 
tbi.s  arrangement  secures  the  Indians  a  much  better  and  more  desirable  means  of  a  water 
supply,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  to  the  city  of  San  Diego  a  much-needed  volume 
ot  drinking  water,  pure  and  fresh,  from  the  mountains.  Inspector  Colonel  Gardner,  hap- 
pening along  about  the  time,  considered  the  arrangement  a  just  and  satis&ctory  one. 

Other  rights  of  way  were  asked  for  and  contracts  forwarded,  notably  the  Palm  Valley 
Land  and  Water  Company,  the  Palmdale  Railroad  Company,  the  Garden  of  Eden  Com- 
pany—all operating  in  Palm  Valley,  wherein  are  situated  the  Aqua  Caliente  (No.  2)  and 
Kinoon  ( No.  2)  Indians  on  a  reservation.  Other  work  of  investigation  of  firauds,  relating 
to  land  there,  was  also  done,  and  on  all  of  these  matters  I  have  made  special  reports, 
which  are  of  flle  in  the  office  at  Washington.  Others  still  are  seeking  rights  of  way  for 
their  purposes  in  this  rapidly  advancing  country;  but  I  have  not  acted  upon  them,  nor 
can  I  do  more  than  to  refer  to  them.  I  will  add,  generally,  that  while  all  of  them  have 
elements  of  speculation  in  them,  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  pnbUo  benefit  and  utility, 
and  therefore  whenever  and  whereyer  these  easements  can  be  granted  without  injiuy  to 
the  rights  of  the  Indians  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  refhsing  them.  Certainly  they 
should  be  allowed  when  they  can  be  required  to  give  the  Indians  the  benefit  of  their  en- 
terprise. If  Congress  would  pass  a  general  law  authorizing  it  in  all  cases  when  no  in- 
jury to  the  Indians  vnll  accrue,  and  when  benefits  to  them  will  follow,  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  agents  or  other  officers  of  the  Government  and  the  approval  of  the  Department, 
much  vexation  would  be  saved  to  Congress. 

There  are  quite  an  additional  number  of  matters  affecting  the  rights  and  titles  of  the 
various  settlements  of  Indians,  a  detailed  statement  without  discussion  of  which  would 
extend  this  report,  already  too  long,  beyond  reasonable  limits.  The  phenomenal  de- 
velopment of  this  part  of  the  country  has  brought  with  it  the  usual  craze  for  land  and 
water.  Every  foot  of  available  land  is  bounced,  and  all  the  risks  and  chances  of  the 
unscrupulous  trader  and  gambler  are  taken,  and  the  lands  of  the  Indian  seems  to  be  an 
object  of  special  cupidity.  Tracts  of  land  are  settled  on  and  claimed,  lines  are  changed 
by  private  surveys,  knovni  lines  transgressed,  and  every  art,  trick,  and  device  of  the 
unscrupulous  land  pirate  is  resorted  to  to  secure  a  lodgment.  This  of  course  increases 
the  labor  and  responsibility  of  an  agent,  already  onerously  burdened  with  official  work. 
But  I  have  sought  to  impress  all  such  that  they  can  not  grab  this  land  with  impunity, 
with  what  success  the  records  and  the  future  vrill  show.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  are 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  considerable  litigation  and  departmental  support  therefor 
will  be  needed.     Cases  should  l)e  made  at  Santa  Ysebel,  San  Ysidro,  San  Fillippi,  San 
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Pasqual,  Paama,  Pala,  and  at  other  places.  The  present  hope  is  that  in  a  few  of  them 
they  will  be  advised  to  yield  without  litigation.  The  law  as  it  has  been  for  a  long  time 
seems,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  settled.  Through  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  special 
attorney  for  the  Mission  Indians,  Shirley  C.  Ward,  esq.,  of  Los  Angeles,  the  courts 
have  at  last  declared  and  abjudicated  the  law  a£fecting  this  class  of  cases.  But  the  fail- 
ures and  errors  of  these  many  years  have  wrought  much  irreparable  injury  to  these  In- 
dians. Tortfeasors'  wrongs  have  become  legal  rights.  Innocent  purchasers  have  now 
vested  rights.  Subdivisions  have  been  made,  lines  changed,  and  all  the  difficulties  and 
clouds  which  time  has  brought  now  environ  the  Indian  chances  for  having  their  rights 
re-established  and  restitution  made.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  those  cases  where  the  evi- 
dence is  at  the  command  or  within  reach  of  the  Government  that  I  would  recommeud 
the  institution  of  suits.  And  if  the  Indians  are  indeed  citizens,  and  are  declared  to  have 
been  since  the  accession  of  the  State,  what  the  Government  can  hope  to  accomplish  I  am 
not  able  to  see.  There  is  now  sufficient  lands  and  more  for  all  of  them,  if  properly  dis- 
tributed.   To  hold  this  securely  for  them  will  alone  insure  them  a  support. 

AOBICULTUBS. 

One  year's  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  determine  with  accuracy  the 
extent,  if  any,  of  improvement  in  this  important  branch  of  the  service.  The  wel  1-kno wn 
scattered  condition  of  the  lands  and  &nns  renders  it  impossible  for  an  agent  to  adopt 
any  system  of  personal  instruction.  In  the  absence  of  a  &rmer  to  yisit  and  to  show 
them  bow  to  work,  the  most  that  I  can  do  is  to  instruct  and  encourage  them  by  all  the 
means  at  my  command,  and  while  on  my  visits  to  their  settlements,  or  when  they  visit 
the  agenpy.  It  is  said  that  this  has  been  above  the  average  crop  year.  More  rain  has 
fidlen  during  the  important  months  of  January  and  February  than  usual,  and  the  early 
grain  crops  were  assured.  I  visited  nearly  all  of  the  reservations  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  making  observations  at  a  time  when  I  could  safely  estimate. 
I  was  not  only  pleased,  but  was  surprised  to  see  the  crops  at  most  of  the  places,  as  well 
as  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  Indians  themselves,  their  home  life,  cattle,  horses, 
and  other  stock.  Tliey  are  generally  self-supporting,  and  look  as  if  they  had  plenty  to 
eat  and  were  glad  to  have  me  inspect  their  farms  and  to  see  their  condition. 

They  seem  to  have  made  good  use  of  the  advantages  afforded  them  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Government,  and  use  intelligently  the  agricultural  implements  fhmished  them. 
I  find  such  property  in  a  fair  condition  and  generally  well  cared  for.  They  are  not 
wanting  in  ^e  appreciation  of  such  donations,  and  gratitude  is  manifested  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  interest.  They  seem  to  know  something  of  the  white  man's  methods  and 
utilize  his  ideas.  But  patch-&rming  seems  to  be  a  favorite  way  with  them.  They 
have  their  vegetables  and  melons,  their  com  and  pumpkins,  in  small  patches;  but  they 
plant  their  wheat  and  barley  generally  in  common,  using  the  Government  implements; 
and  these  &rms  they  seem  to  expect  to  pass  under  the  inspection  of  the  agent,  and 
many  of  them  are  really  creditable  to  them.  But  there  are  many  settlements,  some 
having  better  lands  and  more  favorably  located  than  others,  and  f^in  some  work  better 
than  others,  as  the  surroundings  seem  either  to  encourage  or  discourage  accordingly. 
At  this  season  no  one  can  accurately  estimate  the  aggregate  yield  of  their  fiirms,  nor 
can  their  acreage  be  exactly  estimated,  though  June  is  the  best  time  to  judge  of  this, 
and  I  have  attempted  to  give  below  a  statement  which  may  be  practically  correct,  or  it 
may  fiJl  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is  my  best  judgment.  The  statistical  statement  here- 
wi&  forwarded  fomishes  such  ftirther  details  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  This  is  an 
aggregate  statement  of  the  leading  products.  The  estimate  per  acre  is  below  the  aver- 
age- 

Statement  of  leading  farm  products  for  1888. 


Bsttmated. 

Buflhela 
per  acre. 

Number 
ofaorea. 

Number 
of  bushels. 

Number 
of  tons. 

Total 
pounda. 

Wheat  (not  thiMhed)... 

Barter  (not  thrashed)..... — «.. 

OOm         1       liti.Mtmm •••..M.>..«. ..M ....M*«........a 

10 

iS 

Wild. 
10 
10 
40 

400 
1,000 
200 
Wild. 
60 
40 

4,000 
15.000 
4,000 

120 
810 
112 

20 
600 
400 

flO 

240,000 
020,000 
224,000 
40,000 
1,000^000 
800,000 

Oats,  wild  (not  thrashed) ~ 

Barley  hay.. .- 

AlMtehaV,           r,r.„ T,r    TTr 

PniatnfM  firlah)  ...   ,.....- ,tT,., 

2,000 

120,000 

........  ....M. 

'|V>|a1,,, , ,T,r.    ,,,,, 

1,000 

25,000 

1,622 

3,014,000 
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Grain  and  hay  pr^ueed  hy  whUea  at  P&r1rer9. 


EstimAted. 

Boahels 
per  acre. 

Namber 
ofboBhela. 

lYuinber 
ofaora. 

Number 
oftoiw. 

Totel 
poundc 

Barley.. 

15 

8,000 

aoo 

72 
80 

144,000 

Hay  (bMley).... 

100,008 

Total....... 

lb 

8,000 

102 

804,000 

SUUement  of  slock  owned  by  the  Indieme  (1888). 


Hogs. 

Hones. 

Oattle. 

Sheep. 

Ooatfl. 

TotaL 

HiAsion  (proper) « 

Tule  River 

100 
180 

4 

725 
87 
110 

750 
80 
25 

476 

200 

200 

"•S 

Yuma M 

185 

Total 

280 

022 

810 

675 

200 

2,887 

I  have  been  notified  of  the  employ^  allowed  for  the  year.  I  asked  for  a  farmer  for 
the  Mission  Indians,  to  be  located  at  Portrero.  I  r^;ret  that  one  conid  not  be  allowed. 
A  good  farmer  wonld  be  of  incalculable  yalne  to  them.  His  presence  among  them  aad 
their  personal  contact  with  him  would  alone  be  a  great  means  of  their  geneiul  advanoe- 
meut  in  civilization.  One  good  man,  faithftil  to  duty,  with  proper  interest  in  the  cause, 
would  accomplish  more  than  a  number  of  teachers,  who  are,  themselves,  justly  re^Birded 
the  most  potent  factors  of  civilization.  There  is  no  good  reason  w^y  he  might  not  in 
one  year  teach  them  the  intelligent  use  of  the  tools  and  fiuming  implements  used  by  the 
whites;  in  a  few  years  the  time,  manner,  and  means  of  preparing  the  land,  sowing, 
harvesting,  storing,  estimating,  and  measuring. 

Such  a  man  as  this  we  have  at  Tule  River — Mr.  Luther  Anderson.  Perfectly  reliable, 
faithful,  intelligent,  and  with  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  he  has  impressed  his  char- 
acter upon  them,  and  his  work  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  He  is  a  mechanic  and  blacksmith 
as  well  as  farmer.  He  repairs  their  wagons,  shoes  their  horses,  and  keeps  their  farming 
tools  in  repair.  The  trouble  Ib  that  there  is  not  sufficient  land  to  operate  successfully. 
The  Indians  well  understand  this,  and  while  they  have  yielded  to  his  instruction,  have 
improved  much  in  a  general  way,  they  have  no  inducement  to  devote  their  time  and  ener- 
gies exclusively  to  farming.  In  other  respects  they  will,  in  all  probability,  remain 
about  as  they  are  now. 

The  farming  interests  of  this  agency,  on  account  of  the  good  crop  year,  is  perhaps 
better  than  it  has  been  for  some  years.  I  used  my  best  efforts  to  have  them  take  a  new 
start  with  me;  but  I  can  not  claun  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  their  advanced  condi- 
tion. 

I  have  stated,  on  the  first  pages  of  this  report,  what  may  be  said  of  the  Tumas.  They 
have  managed  to  live  somehow,  but  agriculture  cuts  a  poor  figure  vdth  them,  and  untU 
they  have  the  means  of  irrigation  theLr  fiurming  interests  will  not  be  worth  oonsidering. 

POPULATION— CENSUS. 

The  regulations  requiring  the  census  to  be  made  up  in  September,  notice  to  have  it  in 
by  the  firat  day  of  that  month  was  not  anticipated,  and,  without  appropriations  for  ex- 
penses, I  have  been  compelled  to  use  extraordinary  efforts  to  accomplish  what  I  have. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  employ^,  and  notably  the  saperintendent  of  schools,  Mr. 
Stephen  I.  JanUs,  and  Dr.  W.  K  Ferrebee,  agency  physician,  I  have  taken  nearly  all  of 
the  tribes.  Those  estimated  are  mainly  scattered  over  the  desert  and  all  through 
Southern  California,  and  appear  in  the  tabulated  statement  below  and  the  census 
proper,  herewith  transmitted.  The  census,  though  somewhat  hastily  taken,  may  be  re- 
garded as  practically  accurate.  In  some  instances  the  names  could  not  be  ascertained^ 
and  at  Tuma  two  camps  declined,  as  I  am  informed,  to  give  the  names,  and  a  reliable 
person  was  sent  among  them  and  counted  them.  The  ages  of  the  old  ones  are  guessed 
at^    Few  of  them  know  their  ages. 

The  Indian  and  the  English  names  of  the  Tules  and  the  Yumas  are  given,  but  the 
Mission  Indians  have  generally  Spanish  names  and  few  have  English. 
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EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  PBOPEBTY. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  Indian  education.  My  views  are  not 
in  demand,  and  will  not  here  be  given.  I  realize  the  importance  of  it  as  a  means  of  civil- 
isation. General  education  of  heart  and  brain  together  means  education.  Its  fruits  are 
seen  in  refined  lives  and  practices  and  in  all  the  invention  of  human  activity.  The  policy 
of  means  and  methods  has  matured,  and  is  being  acted  on  by  the  Government.  To 
&ithfnlly  pursue  with  increased  means,  appropriations,  and  agencies  is  about  as  mnch 
as  I  could  suggest. 

We  have  had  in  operation  for  the  whole  of  the  last  scholastic  year  four  schools,  to  wit: 
At  San  Jacinto,  teacher,  Miss  Mary  L.  Noble;  La  JoUa  (La  Joya),  Miss  Ora  M.  Salmons; 
Rinoon,  Miss  Hattie  £.  Alexander;  Agua  Caliente,  Miss  Matilda  A.  Welty;  and  three 
taught  only  a  part  of  the  year,  to  wit,  Portrero,  teacher,  Miss  Sarah  £.  Morris;  Ck>ahu- 
ila,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Ticknor,  now  deceased,  and  at  Tule  River,  teacher,  M.  A.  McGee. 
Taken  as  a  body,  I  doubt  if  there  is  in  the  service  at  day-schools  a  better  and  more  suc- 
eessfol  set  of  teachers.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  in  these  cases  changes  will 
be  recommended.  The  difficulties,  disadvantages,  and  exposures  of  pupils  and  teachers 
considered,  their  success  has  been  all  that  a  reasonable  government  could  require.  To 
the  fiiithfulness  and  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  all  of  them  I  here  bear  most  cheerful 
and  just  testimony.  But  in  the  three  last-named  schools  misfortunes  and  embarrass- 
ments have  happened. 

At  CkMihuila  Mrs.  N.  J.  Ticknor,  one  of  the  very  best  and  longest  in  the  service,  died. 
May  7,  1883,  and  it  so  affected  the  whole  tribe,  with  whom  she  had  labored  for  seven 
years,  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  re-open  the  school  during  the  term.  In  her 
death  the  Government  lost  a  most  noble  and  faithful  servant  and  the  Indians  a  devoted 
and  beloved  friend  and  teacher.  This  is  a  large  school,  and  her  place  will  be  difficalt  to 
fill. 

At  Portrero  the  school  was  re-established  in  March,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  school 
building  wasbnmed,  and  thereafter  it  was  taught  in  the  dwelling  of  the  captain,  which, 
though  not  sufficient,  served  in  a  kind  of  way  for  the  purpose.  I  have  asked  for  means 
to  rebuild. 

The  school  at  Tule  River  was  opened  by  me  upon  the  assurance  that  an  average  of 
twenty  pupils  would  attend.  The  building  for  the  purpose  was  good,  but  desks  and 
other  furniture  were  wanting.  Such  were  improvised,  and  the  school  opened.  But, 
mnch  to  my  annoyance  about  that  time,  two  causes  seemed  to  destroy  the  interest  in  the 
subject — a  rumor  that  the  reservation  would  soon  be  sold  and  the  Indians  removed ;  sec- 
ondly, the  arrest  by  the  United  States  marshal  and  imprisonment  of  four  of  the  leading 
heads  of  families  under  the  charge  of  murder.  These  causes  made  the  success  of  the 
school  impoflslble;  but  I  kept  the  teacher  engaged  until  the  end  of  the  term.  But  for 
these  troubles  there  is  no  reason  todoubt  that  the  much  needed  and  well  deserved  school 
would  have  proven  a  success. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  Mission  schools  for  the  year  was  158.  This  was  in  some 
measure  reduced  by  the  sickness  and  death  of  Mrs.  Ticknor,  the  sickness  of  the  Indians 
At'Agaa  Caliente,  and  other  lesser  causes.  The  number  of  children  who  can  read  and 
write  is  154.    The  schools  are  generally  well  supported  by  the  Indians. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

There  are  in  the  Mission  reservations,  of  houses  built  by  the  Government  for  school 
porposes,  7, 1  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Two  are  now  used,  to  wit,  at  Mesa  Grande 
and  Pechanga.  Those  in  use  were  very  dilapidated,  and,  with  one  exception,  hardly  fit 
for  the  purpose;  but,  with  an  allowance  by  the  Department,  I  have  availed  myself  of  a 
two  months'  vacation  to  have  them  repaired,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  Prof. 
Stephen  I.  Janus,  who  gave  special  attention  to  the  work,  reports  them  in  a  comfortable 
condition. 

If  we  can  obtain  the  means  to  rebuild  the  house  at  Portrero,  we  will  be  in  a  better 
condition  of  comfort  and  convenience  in  that  respect  than  has  been  for  many  years. 
Much  might  be  said  on  this  subject.  To  teach  or  learn  while  freezing  or  burning  is  im- 
possible, and  this  covers  the  ground  in  the  past.  The  school  property  and  books  are 
well  preserved,  except  that  destroyed  by  fire.  Some  of  the  furniture  was  destroyed,  but 
most  of  the  books,  etc ,  saved. 

We  have  recommended  the  establishment  of  schools  at  four  other  places,  which  I  hope 
will  be  done.  The  Indians  are  so  situated  that,  under  the  present  rule  required  by  the 
Department,  it  will  be  impcMsible  for  many  children  to  receive  the  benefits  of  education. 
At  many  of  the  places,  subdivisions  hereinbefore  named,  there  are  from  eight  to  twenty 
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children  of  school  age  who  will  never  he  educated  under  the  present  mle.  I  have  sub* 
mitted  to  the  Department  the  subject  of  opening  graded  schools,  the  lowest  being  ten 
pupils.  Young  ladies,  capable  of  doing  much  gm>d,  might  be  employed  for  less  than  the 
established  salary  of  $720,  and  in  this  way  hundreds  of  these  children  might  be  reached, 
and  in  no  other  way  without  compulsory  removal  and  concentration.  The  situation  of 
the  Mission  Indians  in  this  respect  is  most  peculiar  and  unfortunate,  and  it  would  seem 
that  special  rules  might  be  made  to  reach  them. 

CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  contract  schools  under  the  purview  of  this  agency.  One  at  Yuma, 
taught  by  Miss  Mary  O'Niel,  and  the  other  at  Old  San  Diego,  by  the  Rev.  Father  A.  D. 
Ubach.  At  my  request  I  have  reports  from  both,  though  not  in  shape  for  publication*. 
I  give  below  the  substance  of  both: 

FitatisUcs  of  Fori  Yuma  Indian  school. 


Tribe. 

Apache. 

Chime- 
hueva. 

3 
3 
8 
3 

Yuma. 

Total. 

Number  of  males , 

1 

76 
48 
71 
46 
5 
2 
40 
8 
0 

80 

Number  of  females 

51. 

Number  of  males  between  six  and  sixteen 

l' 

7J^ 

Number  of  females  between  six  and  sixteen 

49 

Males  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 

."V 

Females  between  six  and  sixteen ^ 

2 

Males  who  can  read  and  write 

1 
2 
0 

41 

Females  who  can  read  and  write 

10 

Died 

0 

0 

Boarding  school  at  Old  San  Diego, 

This  school  is  made  up  of  Indian  children  taken  from  the  different  tribes  of  Mission 
Indians,  as  follows: 


Tribe. 

• 

Chil- 
dren. 

Tribe. 

Chil- 
dren. 

San  Luis  Rey 

6 

8 
5 

1 
1 
4 

Temecula 

Rincon  and  Portrero  (little) 

3^ 

Dieguenos 

2: 

San  Pasqual 

14 

Mesa  Grande 

San  Jacinto 

» 

Coahulla 

San  Filliooe        

La  JoUa 

Total 

1 

Capitan  Grande 

6!^ 

Of  these  there  are  32  males  and  33  females.  Fifty-nine  are  reported  as  being  able  to 
read  and  write.  All  are  under  eighteen  and  over  six  years,  except  one,  who  is  eighteen. 
Number  of  deaths,  6;  sent  home  on  account  or  sickness,  5.  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  so  observing  the  operation  of  these  schools  as  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  their 
utility. 

I  visited  the  school  at  San  Diego  in  December  last,  and  without  entering  here  into 
details,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  school  and  the  manner  in  which  the  dormitory- 
was  kept.  The  sisters,  of  whom  I  met  two,  passed  the  children  through  a  brief  exam- 
ination, sufficient  to  give  me  an  idea  of  the  methods  employed,  their  d£cipline,  and  the- 
advancement  of  the  children  in  their  studies  and  music.  The  girls  and  boys  are  taught 
separately  and  in  different  rooms,  and  are  assigned  different  departments  for  play,  work, 
and  for  rest  and  sleep.  Father  Ubach  kindly  showed  me  all  of  the  compartments,  in- 
cl  uding  store,  dining,  and  cook  rooms,  and  the  hospital.  The  measles  raged  in  the  school 
during  the  year,  and  more  than  half  were  affected  at  the  same  time.  They  are  through 
with  them  and  the  more  dangerous  consequences.  I  remark  that  the  material  for  the 
support  of  this  school,  to  some  extent,  affects  the  day  schools.    It  would  seem  that  thete* 
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is  ample  material  at  places  among  the  missioD  tribes  where  there  are  no  schools.  If  the 
operations  of  Father  Uback  coald  be  confined  to  such  places,  and  he,  as  to  them,  allowed, 
unrestricted,  to  take  any  grades  within  school  age  it  wonld  be  well  enough;  for,  from 
the  present  outlook,  they  must  depend  upon  such  schools  for  an  education.  Being  gen- 
erally Catholics  in  faith,  the  Indians  more  readily  take  to  that  form  of  simple  and  sym- 
bolical religion  than  to  the  more  ideal  and  abstract  religions  of  the  Protestants.  "  The 
simplest  minds  to  simpler  forms  of  faith  adhere. ' '  There  are  some  Surranos  who  are  not 
Catholics,  who  hate  them,  and  will  not  consent  for  their  children  to  be  taught  by  them. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  school  at  Yuma  has  no  pupils  from  the  Missions.  I  find  them 
almost  unanimoiLBly  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  that  place,  being  opposed  ta 
mixing  them  up  with  the  long-haired  tribe,  although  those  children  wear  their  hair 
short.    The  extreme  heat  is  mainly  the  cause. 

SANITARY. 

The  statement  of  our  efficient  agency  physician  will  show  the  sanitary  condition  dur- 
ing the  year.  I  will  make  two  remarks  which,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  situation,  will 
appear  so  axiomatic  as  to  forbid  discussion: 

F^rst  The  offices  of  physician  and  clerk  are  wholly  incompatible.  The  one  often- 
times necessarily  preventing  the  discharge  of  the  duties  and  requirements  of  the  other^ 

Second.  A  suitable  hospiSd  for  the  sick  who  visit  the  agency  ta  be  treated  from  dis- 
tant reservations,  and  are  compelled  to  remain,  variously,  should  be  constructed  at  some 
place  accessible  to  the  physician,  and  an  appropriation  allowed  for  their  comfort  and 
feed ;  especially  is  this  needed  in  the  cold  and  rainy  winter  season.  Many  are  absolutely 
injured  by  exposure  in  coming,  going,  and  remaining  without  shelter  more  than  they 
are  benefited  by  the  treatment.  No  money  has  ever  been  or  will  ever  be  more  charita- 
bly applied  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians.    To  see  them  here  in  winter  is  enough. 

THE  LIQUOB  TBAFFIC. 

Bad  liquor  and  bad  morals  are  twins.  They  live  and  thrive  together;  pine,  languish^ 
and  die  together.  Upon  their  decay,  rich,  pure,  and  robust  men  and  morals  spring  up> 
and  live  to  bless  the  world.  Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  this  nefarious  business  con- 
tinues. With  all  the  means  at  my  command  I  have  brought  them  to  the  forum  of  jus- 
tice. I  have  prosecuted  twenty-one  white  men  and  one  woman,  and  all,  except  four,, 
were  held  to  answer  to  the  grand  jury.  They  have  not  been  tried;  four,  I  believe,  have 
plead  guilty.  I  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  to  the  United  States  j  udge  about  their  pun- 
ishment, and  he  promises,  and  has  commended  the  application  of,  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law.  This  will  do  good.  It  would  seem  that  to  hold  over  so  many,  keeping  sep- 
arate places,  would  deter  all  others.  But  not  entirely.  The  most  of  thase  prosecuted 
are  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley,*  in  the  cities  and  towns.  In  these  places  they  have 
become  more  careful  and  clandestine.  But  they  have  begun  to  ply  their  vocation  at- 
other  and  more  remote  reservations,  where  detection  is  not  so  easy  and  so  probable. 
Knowing  that  I  have  no  repjular  detectives,  depending  upon  my  interpreter,  who  is  de- 
serving  of  all  praise  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  bis  blood  from  this  poison,  they  are  ranging 
beyond  the  reach,  and  so,  in  nearly  all  the  reservations,  more  or  less  liquor  is  sold.  To- 
prevent  it  a  detective  force  to  stand  guard  at  every  grocery  is  necessary.  The  subject  is- 
well  understood;  the  evil  fairly  estimated.  The  application  of  the  well-known  agen- 
cies for  its  prevention  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  liquor  drinking  is  confined  to  com- 
paratively few  of  the  Indians.  But  one  drunken  Indian  is  a  bloody,  obstreperous  terror, 
and  if  that  one  is  seen  on  the  streets  of  a  city  the  whole  tribe,  including  the  agent  over 
them,  ia  censured.  **  He  is  an  Indian  drunk,  therefore  all  Indians  are  drunkards,''  ia 
the  usual  sylogistio  adjudication  of  society.  Whereas,  the  truth  is,  that  as  a  (j^ass  there 
is  less  of  it  than  among  the  Mexicans  or  Americans.  If  left  free  to  drink,  however,  this- 
could  not  be  said.  They  know  that  it  is  a  crime,  and  it  would  do  no  harm  to  provide  a 
punishment  for  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  man  who  sells,  and  thus  let  him  be  restrained 
by  fear  of  punishment  as  well  as  for  his  respect  for  the  law.  Give  me  a  detective  force 
and  I  will  practically  destroy  the  traffic 

MISSIONS,  CHURCHES,  AND  BELIOIOUS  WORK. 

There  are  no  missionaries  or  missionary  churches  except  one  or  two  small  Catholic 
churches,  one  at  San  Ygnacio  and  Santa  Ysebell ;  and  there  has  been  but  little  relig* 
ions  services  among  the  Indians,  so  far  as  I  know.  They  have  their  religion  and  worship- 
under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  I  confess  my  unfitness  for  this  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice, fer  if  I  myself  have  religion  it  must  be  in  a  mild  form  and  not  sufficient  to  render 
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me  zealously  active  in  the  cause.  Good*  moral  teachings,  with  the  operatiDg  dyilicing 
agencies,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  place  them  within  the  reach  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  true  and  nndefiled  religion. 

*  COURTS  FOB  THE  CORRECTION  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES  AND  POLICE. 

We  have  neither  at  this  aj^ncy.  The  Indians  are  unwilling  and  unable  to  serve. as 
judges  without  compensation.  Application  has  been  made  by  me  for  a  police  organiza- 
tion, and  not  allowed  for  want  of  funds.  It  is  confidently  to  be  hoped  that  some  meaoK 
will  be  found  to  pay  forjudges  of  the  Indian  courts  and  for  police.  If  such  an  organi- 
zation is  needed  anywhere,  certainly  this  is  the  place. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  consolidated  agency,  on  account  of  its  location  and  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  peculiar  environments  of  the  Indians,  and  other  causes,  has  become  one  re- 
squiring  great  activity,  sound  judgment,  and  practical  experience,  together  with  some 
knowletlge  of  law.  The  agent  has  to  deal  with  all  kinds  of  men,  and  consider  many 
questions  of  law  and  fact.  The  mere  book-keeper  or  other  person  having  no  knowledge 
of  law  or  experience  >vith  men  and  business  would  be  a  mere  figure-head.  I  doubt  if 
the  same  number  and  kind  of  difiiculties  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  agency  in  the  conn- 
try.  If  so,  I  should  be  sorry  for  the  agent.  I  claim  not  to  have  been  during  this  my 
.first  year  equal  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 

I^Iy  association  with  the  various  employ^  has  been  uniformly  pleasant,  and  their 
tfaithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  Iheir  several  duties  has  relieved  me  ereatly,  and  it  is 
:a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  them  as  faithful  officials  and  employes.  Nothing  has 
•occurred  seriously  conflicting  with  my  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  office.  The 
loss  of  our  first  superintendent  of  schools,  Prof.  Anthony  II.  Janus,  was  regarded  a 
great  loss  to  his  department  of  the  service.  He  was  a  noble  man,  devoted  to  his  work, 
and  eminently  qualified  for  his  duties.  His  son,  Mr.  Stephen  I.  Janus,  now  fills  the 
place  made  vacant  by  his  death,  and  promises  to  wear  well  the  ermine  of  his  departed 
sire.  With  his  assistance  and  the  esteemed  and  talented  agency  physician  and  clerk. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Ferrebee,  I  have  supports  of  great  value  to  me. 

I  am  embarrassed  by  the  consciousness  that  this  report  is  too  long.  If  so,  you  may 
eliminate  such  parts  as  you  may  deem  proper  without  ofiense.  Much  more  might  be 
said;  less  seems  to  be  insufficient. 

Thanking  you  for  courtesies  extended  during  the  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  W.  Prbston, 

U*  iS.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  ROUND  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

Round  Valley  Agency,  California, 

Auffust  14,  188& 

Sir:  In  •compliance  with  instructions  received  in  your  circular  letter  of  July  1, 1888, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  afiairs  at 
this  agen^  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888. 

The  Round  Valley  Reservation  covers  an  area  ot  a  little  over  102,000  acres  of  land,  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  of  which  are  in  the  valley  proper,  and  is  excellent  soil. 
One  thousand  and  eighty  acres  of  this  valley  land  are  held  by  white  men  who  derive  their 
title  under  the  swamp  act.  Added  to  this  the  occupancy  of  almost  the  entire  pasture 
land  by  trespassers,  and  but  very  little  is  left  to  keep  between  five  and  six  hundred  In- 
dians on. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  received  in  office  letter  of  May  2,  1887,  I  issued  no- 
tices and  served  them  on  all  the  men  trespf^ing  on  reservation  lands  to  remove  there- 
from on  or  before  August  1,  1837,  and  that  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  comply  with 
fiaid  notice  I  was  instructed  to  call  on  the  commander  of  the  nearest  militaiy  post  for  aid  in 
efiecting  their  removal  and  also  that  of  their  stock.  No  attention  being  paid  to  the  notice 
hy  the  trespassers  further  than  to  consult  their  attorneys  and  prepare  to  hold  out  to  the 
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lasb  I  called  ou  General  Howard  for  aid.  In  response  to  my  requisition  Greneral  Howard 
sent  Battery  I,  First  Artillery,  under  command  of  Captain  Shaw,  to  the  agency  witli 
instructions  to  aid  me  in  effecting  their  removal.  No  sooner  were  we  ready  to  begin 
operations  than  injunctions  were  served  on  Captain  Shaw  and  myself,  which  were  issued 
out  of  the  State  courts,  to  restrain  us  from  further  proceedings.  I  at  once  telegraphed 
the  Indian  Office  and  received  orders  to  advise  with  the  United  States  attorney.  Acting 
under  his  advice,  I  answered  their  injunction  and  awaited  further  advice  from  your  office. 
You  know  well  the  result.  After  every  effort  had  been  made  by  your  office,'  and  I  had 
exhausted  every  means  in  my  power  to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  and  these  Indians,  the  most  peaceable  and  inoffensive  on  this  coast,  were  left 
in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  they  were  before. 

The  trespassers  gathering  new  courage  over  their  success  have  been  in  most  cases 
more  insolent  than  before,  seeming  to  think  that  the  reservation  belongs  to  them,  and  the 
desperate  efforts  which  these  men  put  forth  to  resist  the  United  States  authorities,  both 
civil  and  military,  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  these  lands  from  fraudulent  occupation 
call  for  the  most  severe  action.  Their  continued  occupation  of  almost  the  entire  reser- 
vation is  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  The 
^T06s  injustice  done  these  defenseless  Indians  by  these  few  men  continuing  to  occupy  al- 
most their  entire  reservation,  is  a  shameful  return  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  now  owned  by  white  men,  and  over  which  forty  years  ago  they  held  undisputed 
control.  Now,  they  are  herded  up  like  so  many  sheep  on  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  their 
land,  while  their  enemies,  the  trespassers,  tombining  under  the  leadership  of  one  or  two 
men  capable  of  taking  all  possible  advantage  of  the  leniency  of  our  Government,  which 
is  always  reluctant  to  resort  to  means  that  might  be  considered  harsh  or  unnecessarily 
severe,  are  hoarding  up  their  ill-gotten  gains  and  keeping  constantly  prepared  to  use  any 
means  in  their  power  to  hold  on  to  the  lands  so  fraudulently  occupied  by  them.  Many 
times  since  assuming  charge  of  this  agency  the  Indians  have  asked  me  whether  or  not 
they  could  expect  any  relief  from  the  Government.  It  has  been  a  hard  question  to  an- 
swer satisfactorily  to  them. 

The  tres]>assers  liave  been  allowed  to  accumulate  wealth  in  the  easiest  possible  man- 
ner by  grazing  large  herds  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  on  reservation  lands  with- 
out any  cost  scarcely  to  them  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  this  wealth  is  judiciously 
employed  for  the  hiring  of  shrewd  lawyers  who  seem  to  have  been  successful  every  time 
in  impressing  the  courts  with  the  conviction  that  no  matter  how  enormously  large 
losses  were  inflicted  on  the  Government  or  its  wards,  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  from 
year  to  year  by  the  trespassers,  they  must  be  allowed  to  stay  until  such  time  as  it  suited 
their  convenience  to  go.  and  such  time  will  never  come.  I  trust  that  such  vigorous  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  by  the  present  Congress  that  not  a  single  loop-hole  will  be  left  for 
these  men  to  crawl  out  of,  and  these  patient  and  much -abused  tribes  of  Indians  may 
have  their  just  rights. 

INDIANS. 

The  following  taken  from  the  annual  census  gives  the  number  of  Indians  of  all  ages 
on  the  reservation: 

Number  of  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age , 197 

Numberof  females  above  eighteen  years  of  age.-- .---*---^ 197 

Number  of  school  children  bietween  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 76 

Number  of  children  under  six  years 65 

Total- .-.  535 

SAW-MILL. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  a  saw-mill  with  which  to  manufacture  lumber  to  keep  in 
repair  the  agency  fences,  houses,  barns,  and  Indian  houses,  at  this  agency  is  apparent 
at  a  glance  to  the  most  casual  observer.  It  is  not  only  discouraging  to  the  agent  and 
farmer  to  try  to  raise  a  crop  and  harvest  it.  but  the  Indians  who  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  raise  for  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life  are  at  a  loss  how  to  do  so  successfully  with 
the  old  rotten  fences  so  easily  broken  down  and  nothing  with  which  to  repair  thcni. 
From  daylight  until  after  dark  the  farmers  and  many  of  the  Indians  arc  kept  constaut'Jy 
busy  keeping  outside  stock  out  of  the  reservation  iiclds.  In  one  or  two  instances  tlie 
entire  crops  of  individual  Indians  have  been  destroyed  by  the  stock  of  two  of  the  tres- 
passers who  have  unfenced  land  inside  of  the  reservation  fields,  and  this  after  they  have 
labored  hard  for  months  to  produce  it.  Under  the  circumstances  I  have  been  powerless 
to  prevent  it  for  the  reason  that  I  have  had  nothing  at  iny  command  with  which  to  build 
fences  and  no  means  of  manufacturing  it.     I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  start  the  saw-mill, 
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as  I  have  taken  up  and  repaired  the  engine  and  boiler  expended  by  Agent  Willsey  as 
mined  at  the  burning  of  the  flour-mill  in  1685,  and  have  them  in  condition  to  run«  I 
have  also  received  the  belting  and  other  extras  from  San  Francisco,  where  I  purchased  Ihem 
in  open  market)  and  hope,  before  another  crop  is  ready  to  harvest,  to  be  able  to  protect 
it  with  good  fences. 

AGBICULTUEE. 

We  have  under  good  cultivation  about  1,300  acres  of  land.  About  600  acres  of  this 
land  is  used  as  an  agency  farm  for  the  production  of  hi^,  grain,  and  hops. 

The  balance,  or  about  700  acres,  is  cultivated  by  individual  Indians,  ih>m  which  they 
xaise  hay,  grain,  com,  and  vegetables  of  almost  every  description  in  large  quantities. 

The  Indians  keep  their  gardens  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  through  the  sum- 
mer months  get  almost  their  entire  living  from  them. 

PKODUCTS. 

The  estimated  productions  for  the  year  are  as  follows:  On  reservation  farm  500  bushels 
"barley,  3,500  bushels  wheat,  400  tons  of  hay,  and  20,000  pounds  of  hops,  dry.  The  in- 
<dividual  Indians  will  raise  about  6,500  bushels  of  wheat,  400  bushels  of  barley,  200 
bushels  Qf  onions,  700  bushels  of  beans,  30,000  melons,  5,000  pumpkins  and  squashes, 
^,000  bushels  of  com,  2,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  many  varieties  of  smaller  veg- 
•etables  in  considerable  quantities.    They  will  also  have  from  150  to  200  tons  of  hay. 

STOCK. 

We  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  636  head  of  cattle,  old  and  young, 
S  oxen,  52  head  of  horses,  17  work  mules,  44  horse  and  mule  oolts,  and  136  hogs.  We 
^re  breaking  about  half  of  th)  horse  and  mule  colts,  and  they  will  be  taken  up  as  horses 
4&nd  mules  and  dropped  as  colts  next  quarter. 

APPRENTICES. 

During  the  year  four  Indians  have  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  but  for  want  of 
lumber  they  have  been  confined  principally  to  the  repairing  of  old  houses  and  bams. 
Two  Indians  have  worked  at  the  blacksmith's  trade,  two  at  the  harness  shop,  and  fifteen 
-with  the  herder. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  force  consists  of  six  privates,  and  in  most  cases  they  have  given  fair 
iNitisfaction.  The  great  difiSculty  with  Indian  police  is  to  get  them  to  arrest  one  of  their 
own  tribe  for  an  ofiense;  but  all  of  them  do  very  well  when  the  member  of  another  tribe 
is  the  offender. 

HOSPITAL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

There  should  by  all  means  be  built  here  for  the  accommodation  of  the  old  and  infirm 
Indians  a  hospital.  As  they  are  now  situated  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  the  care  and 
:attention  they  lequire,  scattered  as  they  are  over  the  entire  valley  portion  of  the  agency. 
A  hospital  stewanl  should  then  be  employed  who  is  thoroughly  competent  to  attend  to 
4ill  their  wants  and  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  aRcncy  physician  in  nursing  them. 

There  has  been  no  prevailing  epidemics  among  the  Indians  during  the  past  year,  and 
notwithstanding  the  healthfulness  of  the  location,  the  general  health  of  the  Indians  is 
not  good.  Their  houses  are  small  and  ill-ventilated,  and  they  are  compelled  to  live 
liuddled  in  them,  and  as  there  are  no  hospital  accommodations  at  the  agency  there  are 
very  fewof  the  helpless  that  can  properly  be  taken  care  of,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  wretchedness  among  this  class  is  far  worse  than  it  should  be.     , 

EDUCATION. 

I  have  had  in  operation  during  the  year  two  day  schools,  vrith  an  average  attendance 
of  65  scholars. 

There  are  76  children  of  school  age  on  the  reserve  who,  vnth  but  few  exceptions,  have 
been  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  have  made  very  satisfactory  progress.  A  library 
of  select  reading;  matter  for  each  of  the  schools  would  be  valuable  in  cultivating  a  desire 
ibr  books. 
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We  can  not  overestimate  the  importance  of  Indian  edacation,  as  it  brings  genoine 
«iTilization,  and  the  teachers  introsted  with  the  forming  of  the  developing  minds  of 
these  children  should  be  possessed  of  rare  intelligence  and  patience,  with  sufficient  cour- 
age to  gn^ple  with  the  many  disagreeable  features  of  the  work. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  will  state  thai  I  think  excellent  progress  has  been  made  by  the  In- 
dians in  learning  the  art  of  farming  and  stock-raising.  This  has  been  due  principally 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  employes  with  all  the  time  I  could  spare  from  my  other 
duties  assisting  them.  To  the  head  farmer,  Mr.  Purcell,  and  the  assistant  farmer,  Mr. 
Collin,  too  much  credit  can  not  be  given.  At  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  they 
have  taken  hold  with  their  own  hands,  showing  by  their  own  example  what  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Indians  to  do  t-y  become  good  farmers  and  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  after  they  receive  their  lands  in  severalty. 

Concluding,  I  would  extend  my  thanks  to  your  offieefor  the  support  given  me  and  the 
many  courtesies  shown  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Yates, 
U,  S,  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoHHissioNBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


EEPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  COLORADO. 

REPORT  OF  SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY. 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado, 

September  15,  1888. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  as  United  States  Indian  agent 
for  the  Southern  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  and  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  in  New  Mexico. 
Having  but  recently  taken  charge  of  these  Indians,  my  report  may  not  be  as  complete 
and  satis&ctory  as  desired. 

THE  SOUTHERN  UTKS 

Are  located  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Colorado.  Their  reser- 
Tation  contains  over  1,000,006  acres  of  land;  300,000  acres  are  so-called  arable  lands,  the 
balance  grazing  lands.  If  irrigating  canals  are  provided,  all  the  arable  land  can  be  made 
very  productive,  as  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  climate  favorable. 

I  found  about  700  acres  of  Jand  in  cultivation  by  the  Indians.  These  lands  ere  located 
along  irrigating  ditches  provided  for  the  Indians  by  my  predecessor  the  last  and  the 
previous  year.  About  500,000  pounds  of  grain,  such  as  oats,  wheat,  and  some  barley, 
were  raised  in  the  year  1887  with  Government  aid,  and  this  season  the  Indians  will  have 
the  same  amount  of  grain,  besides  vegetables.  This  season  the  Indians  have  received  no 
aid  from  the  Government  in  the  way  of  seed,  etc,  the  only  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment being  the  services  of  the  farmer.  They  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  farming,  and 
no  doubt  have  felt  the  benefit  therefrom.  To  further  encoun^  them  and  get  others  to 
settle  down,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  more  and  larger  irrigating  canals  be  provided, 
as  without  irrigation  no  use  can  be  xnado  of  the  very  rich  soil  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  general  deportment  of  the  Utes  has  been  good;  they  are  peacable  and  show  a  dis- 
position to  respect  the  property  of  the  neighboring  whites.  During  the  past  year  this 
office  has  received  no  complaints  of  depredations  committed  by  them.  They  seem  to  be 
happy  and  contented. 

Stock, — The  stock  cattle  and  agency  beef  cattle  that  are  roaming  on  the  range  for  sub- 
sistence are  not  in  good  condition,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  feed.  The  grass  is  eaten  out, 
and  I  can  not  see  how  these  cattle  can  live  if  a  snow-fall  of  ordinary  magnitude  should 
take  place  and  cover  up  what  little  feed  is  on  the  hills.  No  rain  having  fallen  during 
the  summer,  the  grass  has  not  grown  to  its  usual  size,  and  that  which  grew  in  the  early 
spring  dried  up  and  was  blown  away  by  the  winds. 

School, — The  school  has  been  in  session  but  a  few  months  daring  the  year,  from  March 
to  June  30,  18S3.  Early  in  the  fall  the  measles  broke  oat.  and  the  school  had  to  be 
suspended.    This  epidemic  lasted  all  winter  and  a  number  of  Indians  died.     The  Utes 
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did  not  take  kindly  to  going  or  sending  their  children  to  school,  as  the  small  average 
attendance  of  ten  proves.  The  school  children  had  the  best  of  care  and  were  in  excel- 
lent health,  not  one  being  sick  daring  the  time  school  was  in  session.  They  made  good 
progress  in  their  studies;  their  deportment  was  good,  and  they  were  contented  and 
happy;  bnt  to  make  the  school  a  success  and  have  a  better  attendance,  some  pressure 
must  be  used,  as  persuasion  seems  to  be  without  effect. 

Supplies. — The  supplies  furnished  these  Indians  during  last  year  have  been  sufficient 
in  quantity  and  of  good  quality. 

Sanitary. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  good.  With  exception  of 
the  measles  epidemic  during  the  fall  and  winter,  but  few  have  been  sick. 

THE  JICABILLA  APACHE  INDIANS. 

These  Indians  are  located  on  a  reserve  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico,  close  to 
the  border  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Ute  reservation,  which  is  in  its  character  a 
summer  grazing  country;  rough,  wooded  hills  and  mesas  (table  lands);  small,  narrow 
vaUeys  between,  and  now  and  then  a  spring.  The  land  adapted  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses is  of  small  extent.  The  best  and  largest  part,  about  3,000  acres,  is  in  possession 
of  the  so-called  bona  fide  settlers,  who  have  been  permitted  to  remain  on  their  lands 
when  this  reservation  was  set  apart  for  the  Apaches. 

Farming, — Farming  on  this  reservation  has  proved  but  a  partial  success.  The  want 
of  water  for  irrigating  purposes  caused  the  wheat  to  dry  up,  and  consequently  none  was 
raised.  Some  oats  and  potatoes  planted  in  damp  places  succeeded,  and  a  crop  of  these 
will  be  raised  by  the  Indians.    They  have  cut  about  100  tons  of  hay  for  their  own  use. 

The  Jicarilla  Apache  is  an  industrious  Indian,  willing  to  work,  but  on  the  reserva- 
tion he  now  occupies  he  will  never  be  able  to  make  that  progress  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits he  would  if  he  had  good  land  and  water  for  irrigation.  They  have  so  far  been 
well  behaved  and  live  in  peace  with  the  settlers  and  among  themselves. 

They  manufacture  their  own  whisky  and  get  jolly  drunk  on  occasional  celebrations. 
This  evil  I  will  endeavor  to  suppress. 

There  being  no  agency  buildings  as  yet  provided,  the  accommodations  for  the  em- 
ploy^ are  very  primitive  and  entirely  unsatisfactory.  The  reason  why  no  buildings 
have  been  erected  is  attributable  to  the  fact  of  the  agency  site  having  been  selected  by  a 
special  agent  on  the  land  of  a  bona  fide  settler,  so  officially  recognized;  and  as  it  is  for- 
bidden by  the  Department  to  interfere  with  or  molest  such  settlers,  my  predecessor  re- 
fused to  build.  An  agency  site  on  which  buildings  can  be  lawfully  built  should  be 
speedily  located.  The  settlers  on  the  reserve  should  be  bought  out  or  their  rights  and 
duties  strictly  defined.  Among  the  settlers  and  Indians  it  seems  a  difficult  matter  to  es- 
tablish a  stains  vivendi. 

SatD-tnilL — ^A  saw-mill  has  been  put  up  in  a  good  location  in  the  midst  of  any  amount 
of  fine  timber,  bnt  little  has  been  done  with  it.  During  the  winter  the  saw  could  not 
be  run  successfully,  owing  to  the  deep  snow  and  vepr  cold  weather,  when  everything  was 
frozen  up.  In  the  spring  the  Indians  refused  to  go  to  work  because  of  the  delayed  pay- 
ment of  their  wages  earned  in  the  fall  of  1887  and  winter.  With  a  sufficient  corps  of 
competent  employ^  and  prompt  payment  of  Indian  labor  a  large  amount  of  lumber 
could  be  sawed  and  the  Indians  kept  at  work.  The  lumber  could  behold  and  stock 
cattle  purchased  for  the  Indians  from  the  proceeds.  The  Jicarillas  express  a  desire  to 
send  all  their  children  to  school  if  a  boarding  school  could  be  provided  for  them  on  the 
reservation.  They  have  now  about  twenty  children  at  school  in  Santa  F6,  who  are 
making  good  progress,  but  the  parents  dislike  to  send  them  away  from  home. 

Sanitary. — ^The  sanitary  condition  is  very  good,  no  hereditary  disease  existing  among 
them. 

Supplies, — The  supplies  furnished  these  Indians  have  been  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
of  good  quality,     ^ 
Inclosed  statistics  from  both  agencies. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  McCunniff, 

U,  S,  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  25,  1888. 

Sib:  In  abcordance  with  the  instmctions  of  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
nut  the  following  report  of  this  agency,  viz: 

The  agency  is  located  on  the  west  histnk  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  10  miles  south 
of  the  month  of  the  Cheyenne  River,  and  about  35  miles  north  of  Pierre,  Dak.,  the  pres- 
ent terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  from  which  place  a  stage,  car- 
rying the  mail  and  passengers,  runs  to  a  point  opposite  the  agency  six  times  a  week. 
Fort  Sully,  Dakota,  7  miles  distant,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  is  the 
nearest  telegraph  btation. 

The  Indians  at  this  agency  are  the  Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc,  Minneconjou,  and  Two  Kettle 
hands  of  Sioux.  In  consequence  of  the  intermarriages  that  havetaken  place  the  bands 
are  not  as  distinctly  separated  as  formerly,  and  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  each  year 
to  take  a  census  by  bands.  In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  Department;,  the  an- 
nual census  of  these  Indians  has  been  taken  as  accurately  as  possible  with  the  force  avail- 
able for  the  work,  and  with  the  following  result: 


Black- 
feet. 

Sans 
Arc. 

Minne- 
conjou. 

Two 
Kettle. 

Total. 

Males 

107 
109 
216 
60 
69 

27 

27 

824 
360 
684 
206 
295 

71 
96 

592 

676 

1,268 

329 

418 

140 
172 

344 
413 
757 
160 
JJ33 

76 
91 

1,307 

Females « 

Total « 

1,558 
2,925 

755 

Males,  above  18  years 

Femaifs,  above  14  years  of  age ^.  ....^^ *4...... 

1  015 

Between  6  and  16  years : 

Males 

F^matffl 

314 
386 

The  figures  as  above  given  vary  slightly  from  those  of  last  year,  which  is  accounted  for 
by  birihs  and  deaths  and  transfers  to  and  from  the  agency.  I  do  not  think  the  census 
varies  more  than  thirty  from  the  true  number  of  Indians  on  the  reserve. 

The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  by  these  Indians  during  the  past  year  was  about 
the  same  as  the  previous  year — 1,900  acres.  No  special  effort  was  made  to  increase  the 
acreage,  but  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  have  been  directed  toward  a  higher  cultivation  of 
the  land  seeded,  and  in  this  respect  considerable  success  has  been  obtained.  The  land 
has  been  seeded  to  wheat,  oats,  com,  potatoes,  pumpkin  and  squash,  melons,  and  the 
mnall  vegetables  ^nerally.  As  I  informed  the  Department  last  year,  farming  will  not 
be  sncoessfnlly  prosecuted  on  this  reserve  for  many  years  to<x>me.  The  crops  the  present 
season  have  averaged  about  the  same  as  previous  years.  Lack  of  rain  at  the  right  time, 
pievalenoe  of  hot  winds  during  the  dry  season,  and  absence  of  trees  all  conduce  to  the 
meager  results  obtained. 

More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  care  of  stock  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  in  this 
work  that  the  farmers  find  their  best  field,  and  one  that  is  encouraged  by  every  means 
in  oar  power.  The  Indians  are  now  providing  much  better  shelter,  and  store  more  hay 
for  their  horses  and  cattle  than  they  have  done  heretofore.  The  brood-mares  issued  to 
theae  Indians  last  year  have  been  well  cared  for,  and  several  fine  colts  are  now  seen 
among  them. 

No  allotments  of  land  have  been  made  to  these  Indians,  although  many  of  theq^  have 
taken  separate  places  and  made  considerable  improvements  thereon,  and  the  number  so 
doing  is  increasing  each  year.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  surveys  should  be  made  for 
those  desiring  to  take  allotments,  of  which  there  are  now  quite  a  large  number. 

During  the  year  past  these  Indians  have  transported  all  their  annuity  goods,  school 
supplies,  and  a  large  part  of  their  subsistence  stores  from  Fort  Pierre,  Dak.,  to  the 
agency,  a  distance  of  over  40  miles.  They  have  handled  the  freij^ht  promptly  and 
carefully,  and  delivered  all  of  it  at  the  agency  in  as  good  condition  as  it  carae  into  their 
hands. 
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Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  whereby  a  white  man  off  the  re- 
serve can  be  pnnish^  for  purchasing  from  an  Indian  any  article  of  clothin|(,  etc,  issued 
by  the  Grovemment.  Borne  of  these  Indians  succeed  in  evading  the  vigilance  of  the 
police,  crossing  the  river  to  the  towns  bordering  on  the  reserve,  and  disposing  of  suck 
articles  as  they  have  no  immediate  use  for,  receiving  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  articles  sold.  The  Indian  seems  to  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
such  articles  as  he  has  for  sale,  finding  ready  purchasers  among  the  settlers  and  store- 
keepers. Of  course  whenever  the  Indian  is  detected  in  disposing  of  anything  issued  to 
him  he  is  punished  either  by  the  agent  or  court  of  Indian  offenses;  but  it  would  ma- 
terially aid  in  the  suppression  of  this  traffic  if  a  law  existed  whereby  the  white  man 
who  purchased  articles  issued  to  Indians  could  also  be  punished.  * 

Dr.  Brooks,  the  agenpy  physician,  reports — 

The  number  of  cases  treated  as  1,018;  number  of  births,  96;  number  of  deaths,  5i,  most  of  whom 
died  with  consumption  and  sorofUla,  which  are  the  prevailioff  diseases.  Many  chronio  cases  of 
sorofiila  have  been  greatly  improved  by  medical  treatment.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  In- 
dians of  this  agency  are  remarkably  free  firom  venereal  diseases.  I  respectfully  call  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  a  hospital  at  this  agency,  which  would  aid  materially  in  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  the  sick. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  has  been  for  several  years  past  called  to  the  matter 
of  a  hospital  at  this  f^ncy,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  De- 
partment to  take  some  action  in  this  respect.  A  properly  constructed,  equipped,  and 
managed  hospital  at  this  agency  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  on  this  reserve  (2  boarding  and  8  day)  have  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion during  the  year,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  them  by  the  Indians  has  been 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  attendance  larger  and  much  more  regular  than  in  past 
years. 

The  boys'  boarding-school  is  located  1  mile  north  of  the  agency,  and  has  been  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity  during  the  entire  year.  Up  to  December  7,  1887,  M.  T.  D. 
Johnson  was  superintendent  and  principal  teacher  of  this  school.  Since  that  date  the 
school  has  been  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Wroten.  Both  superintend- 
ents have  rendered  good  service,  and  the  school  has  been  brought  to  a  higher  state  of 
efficiency  than  ever  before  attained.  The  school  has  been  in  session  304  days  during  the 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  61 .  The  money  value  of  all  supplies  issued  during 
the  year  has  been  $5,975.14,  and  $250  has  been  expended  upon  the  building  in  repairs. 
The  employes  and  the  salaries  paid  on  account  of  this  school  are  as  follows: 


Name. 

f 
Occupation.                                    Time  of  service. 

1 

Amount. 

J.  D.  Johnson. „ 

Superintendent  and  teacher 

„do 

July  1, 188",  to  December  7, 1887 

December  8, 1887,  to  June  30, 1888... 

July  1, 1887,  to  December  7, 1887 

December  8. 1887.  to  June  30, 1888.„ 
July  1. 1887,  to  June  30, 1888 

$313.04 
406.96 

O.W.  Wroten 

Pannie  M.  Johnson.. 

Teacher 

260.87 

Minnie  C.  Wroten.... 

do 

339.13 

Louisse  Cavalier 

„do ; 

600.00 

Oharlotte  Brown  ... 

Matron 

do 

5(10  00 

Mary  Brown 

Seamstress 

_.do.- 

480.00 

Q7  R2 

Mary  Traversle 

Mary  Knight. 

Laundress 

July  1 ,  1887,  to  October  28, 1887 

Cook 

do 

July  1. 1887,  to  September  30, 18S7..I         MO.  Co 
October  1, 1887,  to  October  13, 1887..!         13. 70 
October  15, 1887,  to  March  31, 1888...        i Ai  an 

O.  PK>tenhauer 

Rose  8weet„ 

do 

Olare  Brownlee 

do 

April  1, 1888,  to  June  80, 1888 

90.00 
149.54 
24.73 

Agnes  J.  liockhart... 
Marion  O.  Smith  ... . 

Laundress. : 

do 

November  10, 1887,  to  May  9. 1888... 
June  1, 1888,  to  June  30, 1888 

jS^  John's  hoarding-school  for  <7trfo.— This  school  is  conductetl  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Kinney,  jr.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  bishop  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  for  South  Dakota.  The  school  is  situated  about  3  miles 
north  of  this  ageijpy.  During  the  year  the  school  has  been  in  session  280  days,  it  hav- 
ing closed  earlier  than  usual  that  work  mif^ht  be  commenced  on  a  new  school  building, 
and  which  is  now  in  process  of  erection  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  When  the  new  build- 
ing is  completed  it  will  give  increased  facilities  for  convenience  and  comfort  of  teachers 
and  scholars  in  conducting  the  work  of  the  school.  The  average  attendance  during  the 
year  has  been  41,  a  much  larger  number  than  the  old  building  could  conveniently  ac- 
commodate. The  value  of  subsistence  and  annuity  supplies  issued  to  the  school  is 
f  1,335.52.    This  amount  represents  a  little  more  than  the  money  value  of  the  supplies 
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the  children  woald  have  received  had  they  been  in  camp.  No  other  expense  has  been 
incnrred  by  the  Government  on  account  of  this  school.  This  school  maintains  its  high 
standud  of  excellence,  and  the  work  done  at  this  school  has  been  fully  as  snccessful  as 
that  performed  at  any  Indian  school  in  the  land. 

Xo.  1  day  school, — This  school  is  located  near  the  month  of  the  Morean  River,  69  miles 
northeast  from  the  agency  at  the  Blackfoot  camp;  the  school  was  opened  the  last  week 
of  September,  1887,  and  has  been  in  session  199  days,  with  an  average  attendance  of  25; 
the  value  of  supplies  has  been  $289. 52.  The  salaries  paid  teachers  are:  Will  iam  Holmes, 
teacher,  September  22,  1887,  to  June  30,  1888,  $464.67;  Rebecca  Holmes,  assistant 
teacher,  January  1,  i883,  to  June  30,  1888,  $180. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  an  intelligent,  educated  half-breed,  and  has  rendered  good  service;  his 
teaching  is  impressive  and  thorough,  and  the  camp  manifest  great  interest  in  the  school, 
children  attending  from  a  distance  of  6  or  7  miles. 

No,  2  day  school  is  located  about  25  miles  west  of  the  agency,  on  the  Qheyenne  River; 
it  has  been  in  session  215  days,  with  an  average  attendance  of  19;  the  value  of  supplies 
issued  to  it  has  been  $142.73.  Charles  Oakes,  teacher,  from  July  1,  1887,  to  June  30, 
1888;  salary  received  by  him,  $600.  The  attendance  has  been  regular,  except  when  oc- 
casionally interrupted  by  the  state  of  the  Cheyenne  River,  the  scholars  living  on  each 
side  of  it.     Mr.  Oakes  has  attended  to  his  duties  successfully,  and  been  faithful. 

No,  3  day  school  is  located  a^  Cbarser's  camp,  on  the  Missouri,  50  miles  northeast  of 
agency,  and  has  been  in  session  216  days,  with  an  average  attendance  of  13;  this  number 
represents  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  camp.  Value  of  supplies  issued  to  it, 
$95.81.  Alfred  Smith,  teacher,  from  July  1,  1887,  to  June  30,  1888;  amount  of  salary 
received  by  him,  $600. 

No,  4  day  school  is  located  on  the  Missouri  River  in  Swill  Bird's  camp,  abont  55 
miles  northeast  of  agency;  it  has  been  in  session  211  days  during  the  year,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  13;  value  of  supplies  issued  to  it,  $115.32.  The  amount  paid 
teachers  is  as  follows:  Corabelle  Fellows,  July  1,  1887,  to  May  2, 1888,  $502.75;  Walter 
Swift  Bird,  May  3, 1888,  to  May  9,  1888.  $11.54;  Agnes  J.  Lockhart,  May  10,  1888,  to 
June  30,  1888,  $85.71. 

No.  5  day  scftool  is  located  on  the  Moreau  River  at  On-the-Tree's  camp,  60  miles 
north  of  agency.  It  has  been  in  session  210  days.  The  value  of  supplies  issued  to  it  is 
$165.37.  Oscar  D.  Hodgkiss,  a  well-educated  half  breed,  has  been  teacherot'  thisschool 
from  July  1,  1887,  to  June  30,  1888.  He  has  received  a  salary  of  $600.  He  has  ren- 
dered good  service,  and  is  a  successful  teacher.  Never  before  has  the  attendance  at  this 
school  been  so  large  or  so  regular.     Average  attendance,  21. 

No.  6  day  school  is  on  the  Missouri  River,  60  miles  northeast  of  agency,  at  Four  Bear's 
camp.  It  has  been  in  session  215  days,  with  an  average  attendance  of  16.  The  value 
of  supplies  issued  to  it  is  $100.15.  Annie  Brown  teacher  from  July  1, 1887,  to  June  30, 
1888;  salary  paid  is  $600.  Miss  Brown  has  had  a  very  successful  school  year;  the  aver- 
age attendance  has  been  somewhat  decreased  by  sickness  of  some  of  the  children  during 
the  spring  months. 

No.  7  day  school  is  located  at  White  Horse  camp,  upon  the  Moreau  River,  about  70 
miles  north  of  the  agency.  The  school  was  opened  the  latter  part  of  October,  1887,  by 
the  appointment  of  Miss  Rachel  D.  Oarlock  as  teacher,  and  has  been  in  session  178  days, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  19,  which  represents  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the 
camp.  Supplies  have  been  issued  during  the  year  to  the  value  of  $173.87.  Miss  Car- 
lock  is  a  very  efficient  teacher;  she  has  done  good  work;  she  has  been  paid  from  Octo- 
ber 19,  1887,  to  June  30,  1888,  $420.65. 

No.  8  day  school  is  located  on  Plum  Creek,  60  miles  west  ot  the  agency,  near  the 
largest  camps  on  the  reserve,  in  which  reside  the  least  progressive  of  my  Indians. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  to  discontinue  this  school,  because  parents  could  not  be  induced 
to  send  their  children,  but  it  has  now  attained  a  proportion  I  scarcely  thought  possible 
in  such  a  short  time.  The  average  attendance  during  the  216  days  it  has  been  in  ses- 
sion during  the  year  is  33.  Value  of  all  supplies  issued  is  $302.52.  Great  credit  is  due 
the  teachera  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  school  during  the  entire  year.  The  amount 
paid  for  salaries  is  as  follows:  Helen  A.  Williams,  teacher,  July  1,  1887,  to  June  30, 
1883,  $600;  Virginia  Traversie,  assistant  teacher,  September  2.  1887,  to  February  17, 
1888,  $166.82;  Mary  Traversie,  assistant  teacher,  February  23,  1888,  to  June  30,  1888, 
$127.57. 

English  is  the  language  taught  in  all  of  these  schools,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer  it  i'i  the  oaly  language  that  should  be  permitted  to  be  taught. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  of  the  agency  consists  of  2  officers  and  25  privates.  The  force  has  been 
energetic  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  the  varied  duties  intrusted  to  it  during  the 
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year.  To  properly  guard  a  reserve  the  size  of  this  one  would  require  a  police  force  more 
than  double  the  present  one.  The  compensation  allowed  this  class  of  employ^  is  not 
adequate  to  the  service  rendered;  the  police  should  receive  at  least  twice  the  amount  now 
paid. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  religions  work  among  the  Indians  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  and  the  Congregational  Church,  with  an  occasional  visit  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  missionary;  Rev.  Mr.  Handford  having  been  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  until  a  very  recent  date,  when  a  sad  accident  cut  short 
his  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Riggs  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  These  churches  employ  a  number  of  native  teachers  and  work- 
ers and  are  accomplishioga  considerable  amount  of  good  work.  Their  influence  is  increas- 
ing every  yeaf  ;  yet  there  is  still  a  large  field  here  unoccupied,  and  more  faithful  workers 
could  be  well  employed,  as  most  of  the  Ipdians  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  Cherry  Creek, 
and  the  Moreau  and  Bad  Rivers  have  not  yet  been  brought  under  church  influence. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  the  court  was  composed  of  the  three  highest 
officers  of  the  police  force.  A  change  of  judges  was  deemed  advisable  for  many  reasons, 
and  in  September,  1887,  the  court  was  reorganized  by  the  appointment  of  three  promi- 
nent Indians  as  judges,  who  have  ever  since  held  their  offices,  and  have  sat  in  judgment 
on  a  large  number  of  cases  referred  to  the  court  by  myself.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
judges  have  rendered  yery  efficient  service,  that  their  decisions  have  in  nearly  all  cases 
been  fair  and  impartial,  so  that  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  court  but  little  more  has 
been  required  than  to  approve  and  carry  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  court.  Of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  such  a  court  there  can  be  no  question;  the  agent  is  relieved  of  a  vast 
amount  of  work  that  can  in  the  greater  m^ority  of  cases  be  well  intrusted  to  a  court 
composed  of  Indians. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employ^  force  of  the  agency  proper  consists  of  I  clerk,  a  physician,  1  issue  clerk 
and  storekeeper,  1  head  farmer,  1  farmer,  1  carpenter,  1  blacksmith,  I  butcher,  and  2 
laborers,  all  white;  1  stableman,  3  laborers,  3  assistant  farmers,  2  assistant  blacksmiths^ 
2  assistant  carpenters,  1  physician  apprentice,  all  Indians;  and  when  required  from  7 
to  15  Indian  herders.  The  employi^  force  has  been  very  faithful  and  cfllcient  during 
the  year. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

A  fire  in  November  last  destroyed  both  barns  and  interpreter's  house,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  hay  and  agricultural  implements  therein  stored  awaiting  issue  to  the  In- 
dians. This  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  agency  and  Indians.  One  of  the  bams  has  been  re- 
placed, but  the  horses  that  were  greatly  needed  have  not  been  replaced  for  want  of  funds. 

During  the  year  we  have  built  six  set  of  quarters  for  Indian  employ^,  quarters  for 
the  police,  court-room,  and  prison,  and  have  made  some  of  the  needed  repairs  to  the 
other  buildings  at  the  agency;  others  need  work  upon  them,  which  has  been  asked  for. 

OENEBAL  CONDITION  AND  PROGRESS  OP  THE  INDIANS. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  general  tendency  is  one  of  advancement,  and  for  the  follow 
ing  reasons:  The  desire  of  many  of  the  Indians  expressed  for  Increased  facilities  for  the 
education  of  the  children,  especially  in  the  English  language;  that  the  married  rela- 
tion is  being  looked  upon  as  more  sacred,  also  that  the  polyg^mist  practices  that  have 
been  so  long  in  vogue  should  be  broken  up;  the  expressed  wishes  of  large  numbers  ot 
Indians  for  brood-mares  and  cows  for  stock  raising  and  farm  work;  the  large  increase  of 
the  number  of  Indians  that  put  up  hay  *for  the  winter's  feed  of  stock;  the  building  of 
new  houses  and  rebuilding  old  ones,  and  asking  for  floors  to  same  instead  of  living  on 
the  ground;  some  have  shown  a  better  knowledge  of  farming,  others  discouraged  b^v 
the  want  of  rain  in  the  season  for  it  have  not  done  much,  but  Imve  not  retrograded,  but 
are  seeking  localities  where  moisture  is  more  abundant;  the  number  of  them  that  have 
discarded  the  clothing  of  their  ancient  custom  and  now  wear  that  of  the  white  man. 
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For  these  and  other  evidences,  slight  in  themselves,  encourage  me  to  believe  that  ther 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  steady,  stable  advancement. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Chas.  E.  McChesney, 

U»  8.  Indian  AgenU 


REPORT  OF  CROW  CREEK  AND  LOWER  BRULE  AGENCY. 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule 
Consolidated  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  25,  1888. 
Sir:  The  following  annual  report  of  the  afiairs  of  this  agency,  together  with  statistical 
information,  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Biul6  agencies  are  25  miles  apart,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  The  Indians  at  the  two  agencies  are  Sioux,  though  speaking  n  different 
dialect  of  that  language,  and  the  general  remarks  that  follow  apply  to  both  agencies, 
after  which  is  given  an  account  of  affairs  properly  concerning  each. 

MANAGEMENT. 

Indians  require  firm  but  kind  treatment,  and  an  agent  to  be  successful  in  manag^ing 
them  should  possess  unlimited  patience. 

RATION  SYSTEM  A  CURSE. 

These  Indians  are  at  that  stage  when  they  could  and  should  be  pushed  ahead.  The 
ration  system  is  a  curse  to  them  and  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  their  progress. 
As  a  sanitary  measure  beef  should  be  issued  to  them  for  a  few  years  longer,  but  the 
money  used  to  purchase  other  rations  should  be  diverted  to  procuring  articles  of  more 
lasting  and  greater  usefulness.    This  can  not  be  done,  however,  without  providing 

A  HOME    FOR  THE  HELPLESS. 

Every  civilized  community  provides  some  place  for  the  old  and  infirm;  humanity  de- 
mands it;  but  here  we  have  no  such  place.  As  an  economic  measure,  suitable  buildings 
should  be  erected  for  the  purpose,  with  hospital  attachment,  and  I  would  engage  to  cut 
down' the  rations  of  the  strong  and  able-bodied  sufficiently  to  cover  all  expenses  of  such 
an  institution,  thereby  serving  a  double  purpose. 

land  in  severalty  and  homes. 

The  advantage  of  placing  Indians  on  individual  allotments  can  not  be  overestimated. 
Once  gaining  a  proprietary  right  in  a  piece  of  land,  the  owner  is  immediately  elevated 
above  the  common  level,  feels  his  importance,  and  takes  to  himself  a  commendable  de- 
gree of  pride.  The  *  *  tipe  micawa  * '  becomes  the  *  *  home,  sweet  home, ' '  and  a  longing  is 
stirred  within  the  Indian  breast  for  more  of  the  sweets  of  civilization.  No  Indian  who 
is  entitled  should  ask  for  an  allotment  of  land  in  vain,  nor  should  the  owner  of  such 
•claim  be  debarred  the  comfort  of  a  house  guarantied  by  agreement  of  1876. 

Lumber  on  this  reservation  is  scarce.  It  should  be  supplied  in  abundance,  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  surveying  parties.  The  Indians  are  prepared  for  both,  and  it  would 
be  economy  to  furnish  both  as  soon  as  practicable. 

FARMING. 

The  Indians  this  year  have  put  forth  the  best  effort  of  their  lives  towards  farming. 
The  season  has  been  favorable,  such  as  never  known  here  before,  and  an  abundant  har- 
vest of  small  grain  is  the  result,  with  fair  prospect  for  com  and  root  crops,  wherever  the 
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Indians  had  implements  wherewith  to  work  them,  there  being  many  cases  where,  owing 
to  the  few  on  hand,  they  conld  not  be  famished.  The  Indians  are  encouraged  propor- 
tionately, and  the  cry  is  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable  agricultural  implements  and 
teams  with  which  to  enlarge  farms  for  those  already  started  and  assist  others  anxious  to 
begin.  It  would  be  unwise  and  cruel  for  the  Government  to  throw  these  people  on  their 
own  resources  without  furnishing  agricultural  implements  and  teams  wherewith  to  make 
a  living. 

ADDITIONAL  FARMEBS. 

Much  of  the  success  attending  the  Indians  in  their  farming  operations  this  year  is  to 
be  credited  to  the  additional  farmers  here.  Mr.  Collins,  at  Crow  Creek,  and  Mr.  White, 
at  Lower  Brul^  have  displayed  great  energy  in  that  capacity  and  carried  an  amount  of 
zeal  into  their  work  that  is  highly  commendable. 

EMPLOY^ 

There  is  an  excellent  set  of  employ^  at  this  agency,  and  each  and  every  one  I  belie vo 
has  done  his  or  her  part  conscientiously  in  promoting  the  work  in  hand  and  the  general 
harmony  that  has  prevailed  throughout  the  year. 

'The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  a  late  ruling  to  the  effect  that  an  agent  is 
allowed  to  make  his  own  appointments,  has  given  new  life  to  the  service.  To  hold  an 
agent  responsible  for  the  inefficiency  of  employes  appointed  by  the  Indium  Office  was  ob- 
viously unfair,  especially  when,  owing  to  their  strong  political  backing,  it  was  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  procure  their  removal,  though  entirely  unfit  for  their  respective 
positions. 

MEDICINE  MEN. 

The  Indian  medicine  men,  I  am  persuaded,  are  losing  caste  among  their  people  before 
the  science  and  skill  of  the  two  accomplished  young  physicians,  Drs.  Treon,  of  Crow 
Creek,  and  Graham,  of  Lower  Brul^.  With  proper  hospital  facilities  I  believe  the  In- 
dian doctor  could  be  eliminated.  The  prosperity  of  the  Indian  must  depend  largely  on 
his  health  and  stamina.  The  birth  and  death  rate  have  lately  been  about  part  passu, 
but  with  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Indians 
should  not  increase. 

CHIMES. 

This  agency  has  been  exceptionally  free  from  crimes  the  past  year.  There  have  nat- 
urally b^n  some  disputes  arising  from  barter  and  exchange  and  ordinary  business  trans- 
actions, as  well  as  from  trespass  of  cattle,  etc.  There  was  one  Indian  charged  with  rape. 
I  appointed  three  of  the  most  discreet  men  of  the  tribe  to  inquire  into  it.  After  hearing 
the  evidence,  they,  as  most  other  persons  present,  were  pretty  well  convinced  that  it  was 
more  of  a  blackmailing  scheme  than  anything  else. 

MABBIAGES. 

There  is  a  great  change  in  the  married  relations  of  these  people  since  I  have  given 
them  to  understand  by  practical  illustrations  that  bigamy  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  speedy 
punishment,  such  as  confinement  in  the  guard-house,  withholding  of  rations,  etc.  Young 
people  now  who  wish  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife  either  go  to  the  church  or  come  to 
me  to  perform  the  ceremony.  Of  course  some  jealousies  and  disputes  arise  now  that  these 
people  are  undergoing  a  change  from  polygamy  to  monogamy.  One  woman  went  so 
far  as  to  kill  a  former  lover's  horse  because  he  wooed  and  wed  another.  Most  of  the 
troubles  between  husbands  and  wives,  I  observe,  have  been  instigated  by  the  wife's 
relatives,  and  consequently  in  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  I  make  the  woman 
promise  that  her  relatives  shall  not  interfere  with  her  married  life.  The  Indians  need 
to  be  subject  to  same  laws  as  whites  with  regard  to  marriage  and  divorce,  and  it  would 
seem  within  the  province  of  Congress  to  provide  some  general  laws  to  regulate  such  mat- 
ters both  for  whites  and  Indians. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

There  has  never  been  established  a  regular  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this  agency.  I 
have  endeavored  to  organize  one,  but  the  Indians  refuse  to  serve  as  judges  r^giSarly  un- 
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less  compensated  for  snch  services,  in  which  course  I  think  them  perfectly  justifiable. 
I  have  gotten  good  men  to  serve  on  several  cases  of  importance,  and  their  decisions  were 
highly  gratifying.  The  appointment  of  judges  of  a  court  of  Indian  ofienses  may,  and 
doubtless  will,  assist  an  agent  in  the  settlement  of  minor  disputes  and  cases.  It  is  cer- 
tainly worth  a  trial.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  proper  policy  is  to  bring  the  Indians 
under  the  same  laws,  general  and  local,  that  control  the  actions  of  the  whites,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  or,  in  other  words,  make  them  citizens  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

These  poorly  paid  but  highly  important  factors  in  the  advancement  of  civilization 
never  get  more  praise,  but  very  much  less  money,  than  they  should  for  the  very  excellent 
service  they  perform.  When  well  chosen  and  disciplined  they  are  ubiquitous,  vigilant, 
and  indispensable. 

EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  schools.  Education  should,  however,  be  com- 
pulsory among  Indians  until  they  are  an  English-speaking  people.  I  have  issued  strict 
orders  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  native  language  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
rapidly  the  children  acquire  an  English  vocabulary  with  whioh  to  convey  their  ideas. 
AU  schools  can  do  much  good,  but  the  industrial  boarding-school  is  pre-eminently  the 
best  for  these  people.  The  Eastern  and  Western  industrial  training-schools  off  the  reser- 
vation have  contributed  their  quota  to  the  advancement  of  these  Indians,  and  the  most 
deserving  scholars  should  have  the  benefit  of  their  instruction;  but  the  bulk  of  the  chil- 
dren must  necessarily  be  educated  at  home,  and  industrial  boarding-schools  should  be 
built  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements.  A  hundred  or  two  dollars  judicially  ex- 
X>ended  among  the  school  children  as  reward  of  merit  would  much  encourage  them. 

At  this  sta^  of  their  civilization  all  Indian  school  children  should  be  taught  industrial 
work.  The  industrial  boarding-school  at  the  agency  is  by  far  the  best  school  for  them. 
The  day  school  is  a  good  supplement,  and  the  Eastern  schools  afford  good  opportunities 
for  the  ambitious  and  deserving—those  wishing  to  fit  themselves  for  teachers,  etc — but 
the  children  generally  should  have  a  few  terms  at  the  agency  boarding-school.  Here 
there  is  an  indelible  stamp  put  on  them;  they  can  be  singled  out  from  the  camp  children 
aAer  an  absence  of  months  from  the  school. 

SIOUX  COMMISSION. 

If  these  Indians  were  required  to  pay  taxes  on  the  vast  amount  of  land  they  now  own 
called  the  Great  Sioux  reservation  they  would  be  land  poor.  They  have  a  great  deal 
more  land  than  they  can  ever  reasonably  use,  and  a  part  of  it  should  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Government  for  a  fair  compensation  and  the  proceeds  expended  in  an  equitable 
manner  for  the  advancement  of  these  people  to  a  more  civilized  state;  such  a  step 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  Indian  and  creditable  to  the  Government.  The  commis- 
sion to  gain  the  assent  of  the  Indians  to  the  disposal  of  a  portion  of  said  land  is  now  on 
the  grounds,  and  whether  it  is  successful  or  not  Ck>ngress  should  see  to  it  that  this  unin- 
habited territory  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  American  progress  and  that  the  Indian  is 
brought  more  in  contact  with  the  whites,  with  whom  he  must  ultimately  affiliate  and 
thereby  the  sooner  form  a  part  of  the  homogen3ous  ma«s  of  American  citizens. 

SUMMAEY  OF  NEEDS. 

What  these  Indians  need  to  make  them  self-sustaining  citizens  is:  (1)  Complete  sur- 
veys and  allotments  of  land  with  comfortable  houses  built  on  same.  (2)  Sufficient  agri- 
cultural implements  with  which  to  cultivate  their  crops.  (3)  Facilities  for  accommo- 
dating the  children  of  school  age.  (4)  A  home  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  helpless  with 
hospital  attachment     (5)  Then  cut  off  supply  of  rations  furnished  by  the  Government. 

FBEIOHTINO. 

The  freighting  of  supplies  for  agency  has  been  performed  by  Indians,  who  have  done 
it  faithfully  and  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  money. 
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FIEE  PEOTECTIOK. 

The  schools  and  agencies  are  very  much  in  need  of  water  supplies  for  fire  protection, 
cnlinaxy  purposes,  etc 

CBOW  CBEEK  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  25  miles  north 
of  Chamberlain,  Dak.,  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago,  Biilwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway. 
The  reservation  contains  about  670,000  acres  of  farming,  timber,  and  grass  lands. 
Many  of  the  Indians  hold  individual  allotments,  and  the  balance  would  like  to  have 
<*laims  if  properly  surveyed  out  to  them. 

Census, — According  to  census  of  June  30  last  there  are  1,099  Indians  and  mixed  bloods, 
of  whom  about  100  are  San  tees,  Lower  Brul^,  Yanktons,  and  hi^- breeds.  The  balance 
are  Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux.    Divided  according  to  ages  the  popul^ion  is  as  follows: 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age — 282 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 362 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age 260 

Young  children,  etc. 195 

Total - 1.099 

Xf.w  mill. — Last  fall  another  civilizer  in  the  shape  of  a  grist-mill  was  erected  here.  AH 
the  wheat  raised  by  the  Indians  was  purchased  and  made  into  flour.  This  was  very  en- 
couraging, and  stimulated  them  to  greater  efforts. 

JIachineri/  purchased  by  Indians. — With  the  limited  number  of  reapers  and  mowers 
furnished  by  the  Government  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Indians  to  save 
their  grain  and  hay  this  season  had  they  not  purchased  machinery  for  themselves.  They 
bought  four  improved  Deering  self-binders,  about  ten  clubbing  together  in  the  purchase 
of  each  machine.  They  also  purchased  six  mowers  of  the  most  approved  patent  After 
getting  machinesthey  had  difficulty  in  harvesting  with  their  small  ponies  to  draw  them. 
Such  an  effort  as  these  people  have  put  forth  certainly  deserves  encouragement,  and  they 
should  have  issued  them  before  another  cropping  season  some  good  American  horses  that 
would  be  appreciated  and  well  cared  for. 

Schools  and  missions. — I  do  not  think  the  most  severely  critical  could  find  fault  with 
the  work  done  by  the  Crow  Creek  Industrial  Boarding  School  last  year.  It  has  accom- 
modated more  than  its  legitimate  capacity.  Having  an  eye  to  the  health  of  the  chiMren, 
I  have  crowded  it  as  much  as  possible.  There  has  been  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  83. 

The  school  farm  of  about  50  acres  and  worked  entirely  by  the  boys  approaches  very 
near  a  model.  They  have  raised  an  abundance  of  corn  and  oats  for  the  sdiool  stock,  and 
will  have  more  than  an  abundance  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  turnips,  parsnips,  etc, 
to  supply  the  school  next  year.  There  were  about  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls 
at  the  school,  and  the  girls  deserve  their  full  share  of  praise  for  their  exocdlent  house- 
keeping and  sewing. 

The  names,  positions,  and  salaries  of  employ^  at  this  school  for  last  year  are  as  fi>l- 
lows: 


Name.                                j                            OocupatloD. 

Salary. 

William  R.Davison 

Superintendent  and  principal  teacher... 

Principal  teacher «. 

Teacher 

do «. 

•900 

Mollie  V  Gaither  

MO 

K.B.Peter 

Cecelia  McCarthy 

eoo 

400 

Joseph  Sutton        x..........      *  .,^.  *  .    ......... 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

600 

M.  K.  Blanchard 

480 

X.E.  Davison 

Seamstress 

aeo 

Hannah  Lonergan 

Julia  Jacobs 

Cook 

300 

300 

Amy  Wizi  (Indian) • 

*20 

*  Per  month. 
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The  Immaculate  Ck>nception  Industrial  Boarding  School,  established  last  year  ander 
the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  has  fulhlled  its  promise  for  doing  good  work.  It  is 
a  contract  school,  and  has  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  scholars  from  other  agendes 
of  54,  while  its  average  daily  uttendauce  of  children  from  this  agency  has  been  22. 

The  missionary  work  is  carried  on  mostly  by  the  agents  of  the  Episcopalian  Church. 
Rev.  H.  Burt  resides  at  the  agency,  where  is  the  main  charch.  There  are  two  branch 
chapels,  with  a  native  deacon  and  catechist,  respe<;tively,  in  charge.  Number  of  church 
members,  341. 

Miss  Grace  Howard's  home,  established  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  girls  returned  from 
Eastern  schools  and  others  on  the  reservation  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  has 
done  much  t3  elevate  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded.  Miss 
Howard,  for  her  many  charitable  acts,  has  well  earned  the  name  or  "Good-hearted 
Woman  *'  given  her  by  the  Indians.  • 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  native  minister  in  the  field,  who  is  a  good  man  and  is 
gathering  a  lew  followers  around  him. 

mute  SfWers. — There  are  400  whites,  who  came  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  under 
Executive  order  of  President  Arthur,  and  have  been  allowed  to  remain  on  that  portion 
which  by  their  chiefs  and  headmen  the  Indians  gave  their  consent  in  1<^8'2  to  have  opened, 
when  visited  by  the  commission  composed  of  Messrs.  Edmunds,  Simnnon,  and  Teller, 
and  which  is  proposed  to  be  opened,  under  an  act  approved  April  30,  18^8,  entitled 
*'An  act  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation  or  Indians  into  separate 
re«er\'ations  and  to  secure  the  relinquishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,'* 
providing  the  commLssion  now  at  work  for  that  purpose  procures  the  signatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  male  adult  Indians.  There  were  some  whites  who  came  untler  the  same  order 
on  the  reservation  in  what  is  known  as  the  **Big  Bend"  country,  a  portion  of  reserve  not 
contemplated  being  opened  for  settlement.  My  predecessor  was  ordered  to  remove  them, 
which  he  failed  to  do.  On  my  accession  to  office  the  same  order  was  issued  to  me,  and 
I  effected  their  removal  without  trouble  or  hardship  to  them,  as  detailed  in  my  last 
annual  report,  but  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  says,  in  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association,  under  heading  of  **  Mr.  Welsh's  Journey  to  the  Great  Sioux  Reser- 
vation," that  I  did  not  remove  any  of  these  settlers.    Mr.  Welsh  says : 

Major  Gasmann,  the  former  agent  in  eharKe  of  this  reservation,  was  removed,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Department,  because  be  bad  failed  to  visit  all  of  the  settlers  who  had  taken  up  claims 
on  the  reservation  under  the  terms  of  an  Executive  order  issued  by  President  Arthur,  which  threw 
open  a  part  of  these  lands  to  settlement.  This  order,  which  was  issued  in  violation  of  treaty  pro- 
visions, was  rescinded  at  the  instance  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  by  President  Cleveland. 
Agent  Qasmann,  acting  under  orders  from  the  Department  in  Washington,  removed  many  of  the 
kettlers  during  the  summer  of  18S4.  Others,  who  were  extremely  poor  and  helpless,  he  hesitated 
to  remove  on  the  eve  of  winter,  while  at  the  same  time  he  informed  the  Department  of  the  situa- 
tion of  aflairs.  Under  his  successor.  Major  Anderson,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Welsh's  visit,  and  the  settlers  still  remained  on  the  reservation,  eto. 

That  these  are  misstatements  every  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Crow  Creek 
reser\'ation  knows. 

The  records  of  this  office  show  considerable  correspondence  on  the  part  of  Major  Gas- 
mann  representing  to  yon  that  serious  trouble  would  likely  result  unless  settlers,  espe- 
cially those  in  what  is  known  as  the  '^^  Big  Bend  "  country,  were  removed,  and  asking  that 
troops  be  sent  for  the  purpose.  This  correspondence  was  carried  on  in  the  summer  after 
President  Arthur's  executive  order  opening  a  part  of  the  Crow  Creek  reservation  had 
been  issued  and  President  Cleveland's  proclamation  closing  the  same  and  ordering  the 
settlers  to  leave.  In  your  letter  of  August  31,  1885,  you  directed  Agent  Gasmann  to 
remove  these  settlers  without  delay,  and  furnished  him  with  authority  to  call  on  troops 
if  necessary  to  effect  such  removal.  He  was  further  ordered  to  confine  his  operations, 
first,  to  that  portion  of  the  reservation  known  as  the  Big  Bend,  and  report  results.  Did 
Major  Gasmann  then  carry  out  your  orders,  the  issuing  of  which  he  so  earnestly  re- 
quested in  his  letter  of  August  17,  1885?  No.  sir!  After  delaying  matters  he  wrote 
yon  under  date  of  September  25,  1885,  that  he  was  a  preacher,  that  the  removal  of  these 
settlers  was  repugnant  to  him,  and  asked  for  a  special  agent  to  do  his  work.  In  other 
words,  declined  to  carry  out  your  orders,  and  those  settlers  in  the  Big  Bend  who  chose 
to  obey  Mr.  Cleveland's  order  left  the  reservation,  while  those  who  defied  the  order  re- 
nuuned  until  I  removed  them  with  the  aid  of  the  military  about  two  months  prior  to 
Mr.  Welsh's  visit  to  this  agency. 

Mr.  Welsh's  visit  here  lasted  only  a  few  days,  and  he  could  not  in  that  time  have  in- 
formed himself  correctly  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  agency  which  he  recites.  The 
t^ve  is  only  one  of  the  mintatements  made  by  Mr.  Welsh  in  regard  to  the  two  agen- 
cies nnder  my  charge.  I  invite  at  any  time  a  fair  criticism  of  the  state  of  affiiirs  at  this 
Hfsicj;  but  when  a  report  based  on  i^^oiance  is  launched  on  the  public,  I  feel  called  on 
to  correct  same. 

INT  88 — VOL  II 3 
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WTiite  wood  thieves.  — There  has  been  considerable  annoyance  to  the  agent  and  much  irri- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  caused  by  whites  stealing;  wood  from  this  reservatioo. 
I  apprehended  some  of  them  last  fall  with  my  police  force,  and  managed  to  have  them 
held  under  bond  by  the  United  States  commissioner,  at  Chamberlain,  to  wait  action  of 
grand  jury,  assembled  at  fall  term  of  United  States  district  court  at  Yankton.  The  eri- 
dence  was  certainly  clear  enough  to  convict,  but  the  grand  jury  failed  even  to  find  an 
indictment,  such  is  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  white  man  over  the  Indian.  These 
wood  thieves,  finding  they  got  off  so  easily,  brought  action  against  the  police  and  myself 
for  false  arrest,  etc  The  legal  department  of  the  Government  should  prosecute  such 
cases  of  trespass  with  more  vigor,  or  the  agents  are  powerless  to  protect  the  Indians 
against  thieves,  whisky  sellers,  and  border  ruffians. 

Agency  farm.— ^here  has  been  considerable  trouble  in  procuring  good  hay  for  use  of 
agency  stock,  and  I  am  getting  the  agency  farm  set  in  grass.  There  is  a  good  stand  on 
half  of  it.  The  other  half  (about  26  acres)  I  put  in  com,  to  get  rid  of  weeds,  vrith  a 
view  of  putting  it  down  in  grass  also.  If  the  com  produces  as  well  as  it  now  promises,  I 
shall  not  estimate  for  any  next  year.  The  Government  teams,  when  not  busy  doing 
the  great  amount  of  hauling  necessary  for  agency,  are  loaned  to  deserving  Indians  who 
have  no  means,  and  who  wish  to  make  a  start  at  farming,  as  wdl  as  assist  with  harvest- 
ing, thrashing,  etc 

LOWER  BBULE  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  about  5  miles  below 
Chamberlain,  Dak. 

Indians  and  their  work, — The  Lower  Brul6  Indians  who  draw  rations  at  this  agency 
occupy  an  undivided  portion  of  the  Great  Sioux  reservation.  Considered  a  few  years 
back  some  of  the  most  intractable  of  the  Sioux,  they  have  now  mostly  come  to  be  in- 
dustrious and  acquisitive  husbandmen.  The  increased  acreage  of  land  and  their  re- 
doubled energy  make  a  promising  prospect  for  their  future  advancement. 

Census, — The  census  of  June  30  last  shows  1,145  Indians  all  told,  a  decrease  of  92 
since  the  census  of  1887,  caused  by  transfers  to  other  agencies,  etc  There  are  about 
75  half-breeds,  Yanktons  and  Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux.  IMvided  according  to  ages,  the 
population  is  as  follows: 

Males  above  18  years  of  age _ 306 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 382 

Children  between  6  and  16yearsof  age > 267 

Young  children,  etc ...  190 

Total  population .» 1,145 

miisky  to  Indians, — Some  of  the  Indians  at  Lower  Bml4  it  seems  have  been  in  the 
habit  for  years  of  procuring  whisky  from  the  whites  at  Chamberlain.  I  addressed  my- 
self earnestly  to  the  matter  and  detected  the  ringleader,  one  Jay  Wellmon,  of  Cham- 
berlain, who  proved  to  be  a  church  member  and  an  avowed  prohibitionist  The  grand 
jury  at  the  spring  session  of  the  United  States  court  at  Yankton  found  an  indictment 
against  him,  and  his  trial  will  be  at  the  fall  term  of  same  court.  If  he  does  not  escape 
by  non-conviction  or  a  suspension  of  sentence,  as  has  been  general  in  such  cases  hereto- 
fore, I  hope  a  stop,  at  least  for  the  present,  will  be  put  to  this  nefieuious  practice. 

Reservation  and  surveys, — Many  of  these  Indians  seeing  their  more  prosperous  neigh- 
bors at  Crow  Creek  holding  land  in  severalty  have  been  very  desirous  of  following  their 
example.  Those  portions  of  the  reserve  where  the  Indians  are  farming  were  partly 
surveyed  last  season  and  are  being  completed  now.  Some  of  the  worst  element  endeav- 
ored last  fall  to  stop  the  surveys  and  turned  back  surveyors,  but  I  soon  brought  them  to 
their  senses  by  putting  five  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  guard-house  and  giving  them  hard 
labor  for  a  while.  With  few  exceptions  the  tribe  was  much  pleased  with  my  decided 
action  in  this  matter,  and  so  expressed  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  now  awaiting 
anxiously  to  be  located  on  individual  allotments,  and  I  trust  a  special  commission  with 
sufficient  surveyors  may  be  sent  here  for  the  purpose. 
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SehoolB  and  mimonary  work. — ^The  indastrial  boarding  school  has  not  only  kept  np  its 
ffspnlation  of  last  year,  bnt  has  perceptibly  advanced.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  50.  Here,  as  at  Crow  Creek,  I  have  filled  the  school  beyond  its  capacity.  In- 
stead of  50  children  at  this  school  there  should  be  150.  Miss  King,  the  superintendent, 
is  an  ambitious  young  lady,  and  has  labored  under  great  disadvantages,  owing  to  want 
of  proper  accommodations. 

A  severe  hailstorm  during  this  month  destroyed  much  of  the  school  garden,  but  there 
wUl  probably  be  enough  potatoes,  onions,  parsnips,  and  beets  to  supply  the  school  for 
the  year,  all  raised  by  the  school  boys. 

Tt&e  names,  positions,  and  salaries  of  employes  of  this  school  for  last  year  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Salary. 

Kellie  A.  Kinir 

Superintendent  and  principal  teacher 

J720 

JAwwi^H.  <>rodin 

Teacher 

400 

E.  Tillery  

Industrial  teacher... 

500 

Helena  B.  Johnson 

Matron 

480 

Millie  Findley  

Seamstress 

360 

Reimiri  Olnon  '                          

Cook 

300 

Oarrie  Hantnman 

Laundress 

300 

Believing  that  no  Indian  school  is  a  success  without  industrial  work,  I  have  endeav- 
ored with  fair  success  to  have  the  two  day  schools— the  one  at  the  mouth  of  White  River, 
about  6  miles  south  from  agency,  and  the  other  at  Driving  Hawk's  camp,  about  40  miles 
west — approach  as  near  the  industrial  boarding-school  as  possible.  Each  of  these  day 
schools  has  been  taught  by  an  accomplished  white  lady,  with  a  full-blood  Indian  asslst- 
anty  educated  at  Hampton  school,  Virginia,  as  industrial  teacher.  Botlx  schools  have 
•done  good  work.  The  White  River  school  has  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  20, 
and  would  have  had  more,  but  many  of  the  families  in  that  camp  have  scattered  out 
and  taken  up  individual  claims.  The  school  at  Driving  Hawk's  camp  has  had  an  av- 
erage daily  attendance  of  10.  The  civilizing  influence  of  having  the  school  in  this  camp 
and  the  amount  of  instruction  given  the  grown  persons  recommend  its  usefulness  very 
highly.    The  names  of  employ ^  and  salaries  at  these  day  schools  are  as  follows: 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Salary. 

Month  of  White  River  School: 

Blaine  Goodale 

Teacher « 

Assistant  teacher ; 

Teacher 

$600 

Leon  DeSheuquette 

DriTing  Hawk's  Camp: 

Jennie  M.  Billop 

800 
600 

Ben  Brave ~ 

300 

The  missionary  work  at  this  agency,  like  that  at  Crow  Creek,  is  mostly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  a  full-blood  In- 
dian, has  one  church  at  the  agency  and  another  about  10  miles  up  the  river  in  one  of 
the  outlying  camps;  number  of  church  members,  394.  Miss  Tileston  has  been  stationed 
at  the  White  River  school,  where  she  has  worked  in  sympathy  with  the  Government 
teacher  and  done  much  good. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  had  a  native  minister  on  the  reservation  a  portion  of  the 
year. 

IN  CONCLUSION, 

I  wish  to  thank  publicly  the  employes  for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  our  work. 
Herewith  is  a  report  from  Mr.  P.  L.  Tippett,  clerk  in  charge  at  Lower  Brul6  Agency, 
and  reports  of  the  resident  physicians  of  both  agencies;  also  a  report  of  White  River 
day  school  from  Miss  Elaine  Goodale,  teacher,  all  containing  valuable  information.  I 
invite  your  attention  to  the  earnest  appeal  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Graham,  of  Lower  Brul6,  for  a 
liospital. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  W.  Anderson, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMHissiONEB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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Report  of  Day  School  at  mouth  of  White  Rivee. 

Crow  Creek  and  Lo^ek  Brul£  Agbnct,  Dakota, 

,  August  7, 1888. 

To  United  States  Indian  Agent: 

The  feature  of  this  school  during  the  past  year  has  been,  as  was  at  first  intended,  a  variety  of  in- 
duBtrial  traininsr  not  hitherto  attempted  in  day  schools.  I  believe  that  in  this  respect  the  White 
River  school  compares  with  most  agency  boarding-schools.  The  girls  have  added  to  their  sewings 
and  cooking  classes,  laundry  and  g:eneral  housework.  The  boys,  under  the  industrial  teacher,  who 
is  a  full-blood  Indian  man  educated  for  five  years  at  Hampton  Institute,  have  improved  upon  their 
garden,  done  a  little  elementary  carpenter  work,  and  assisted  in  cutting  wood  and  drawing  water. 
The  boys  and  girls  together  have  this  year  done  all  the  janitor  work  at  th*s  school,  kecpmg  both 
rooms  in  excellent  order,  and  scrubbing  floors  and  washing  wmdows  at  short  intervals.  Kvery  girl 
over  eight  years  old  has  made  during  the  »Hchool  year,  in  the  sewing  class  taught  by  Miss  Tileston, 
the  lady  missionary,  a  dress,  three  articles  of  underclothing,  and  a  patchwork  quilt.  The  older 
girls  have  taken  lessons  in  mending  and  in  cutting  out.  I  may  mention,  in  order  to  show  that  these 
girls  know  how  to  utilize  what  they  have  learned,  that  they  sold  over  $14  worth  of  bread  and  cake, 
made  by  themselves,  and  dressed  twelve  dolls,  neatly  and  completely,  for  their  Easter  offering  to 
the  church.  The  boys'  garden  has  fourteeii  ditferent  sorts  of  v.5getable8,  and  in  fine  c<indition  and 
in  quantity  suiticient  to  supply  constantly  two  or  three  families.  At  the  present  writing  we  have 
lettuce,  radishes,  green  pease,  string  beans,  beets,  and  onions  on  the  table.  What  has  been  done 
here  can  readily  be  done  with  two  teachers  atevery  day  school,and  would  greatly  add  to  their  efiici- 
encv. 

The  attendance  has  been  fuller  this  year  than  the  last.  The  average  for  the  whole  year  is  20.  and 
would  be  consi<lerably  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  abouC  a  third  of  the  children  went  out  with  their 
parents  upon  distant  "claiuis"  at  planting  time,  and  greatly  reduced  the  average  for  the  spring 
term.  Every  child  over  six  years  old  in  the  neighborhood  has  attended  the  school .  and  the  children 
have  sent  written  excuses  for  absence.  Their  neat  appearance  has  been  kept  up  by  regular  daily 
inspection.  Their  conduct,  especially  that  of  the  boys,  has  not  always  been  exemplarj*.  The 
severest  punishment  ever  inflicted  was  suspension  from  school  for  four  weeks. 

The  children  have  made  good  progr-ss  in  their  studies.  The  A  class  have  finished  the  first  reader 
and  understand  addition  and  subtraction,  with  the  elements  of  geography  and  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  English  Language  for  children  who  have  been  but  fifteen  months  in  any  school.  (Several  of  the 
highest  scholars  were  promoted  to  the  agency  boarding-school  at  the  beginning  of  the  year).  They 
can  all  write  well,  sing  a  little,  draw  a  little, talka  little, and  understand  a  good  deal.  The  smallest 
children  have  used  some  of  the  kindergarten  occupations  for  busy  work,  with  much  interest  and 
success.  A  Christmas  tree,  a  New  Year's  party,  with  occasional  magic  lanterns  and  other  entertain- 
ments, have  diversified  the  school  year.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  every  other  Indian  day  school 
conducted  on  a  similar  plan  with  this,  and,  as  might  easily  be,  with  even  greater  success. 

Elaine  Goodale, 

Ttacher. 


REPORT  OF  DEVIL'S  LAKE  AGENCY. 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  27,  1888. 

Sie:  In  compliance  with  office  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  seventh 
annual  report  of  afifairs  at  this  agency. 

The  reservation  lies  south  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  Benson  and  Ramsey  Counties,  in  North- 
ern DakotiO.  The  reservation  did  contain  230,400  acres,  but  owing  to  a  mistake  in  run- 
ning the  western  boundary  line  these  Indiana  sustained  a  loss  of  64,000  acres  of  land, 
which  reduces  the  amount  now  contained  in  the  reservation  to  166,400  acres.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty  of  1862,  defining  the  bouudaries  of  this  reservation,  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  most  easterly  point  of  Devil's  Lake;  thence  along  the  waters  of  said  lake  ta 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  same;  thence  on  a  direct  line  to  the  nearetrt  point  on  the  J^heyenne 
River;  thence  down  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  lowest  end  of  Aspen  Island,  and  thence  on  a 
direct  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  1875  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  were  established  by  a  Government  survey. 
In  1883  I  discovered  by  a  survey  that  the  western  boundary  line  had  not  been  run  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Sheyenne  River,  and  reported  the  facts  to  the  Indian  Offi<e.  The 
result  was  that  the  Department  employed  C.  H.  Bates,  at  present  residing  in  Yankton, 
Dak.,  to  resurvey  the  western  boundary;  he  did  so,  and  found  the  facts  ds  reported  by 
me  were  correct,  and  that  the  Indians  had  sustained  a  loss  of  64,000  acres  by  the  line 
having  been  run  to  a  point  2^  miles  farther  than  the  nearest  pointon  the  river  in  a  direct 
line.  This  matter  was  referred  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  September  18, 1883,  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  says: 

Whether  or  not  the  Sheyenne  River  has  been  brought  nearer  to  the  westerly  point  of  the  Devil's 
Lake  at  another  point  by  changes  of  its  bed,  which  oflen  occurs  in  these  Western  rivers,  is  not  shown 
in  this  report. 

The  boundary  lines  of  the  reservation  have  already  been  surveyed  and  established,  and  since 
that  was  done  a  large  number  of  settlers  have  in  good  faith  gone  upon  the  lands  lying  west  of  the 
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nservation  line,  as  established  in  1875,  believing  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  and  have 
acquired  rights  thereon.    In  view  of  these  facts  no  cliange  will  be  made  in  the  western  reservation 
line  alr^kdy  established. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Offlee  has  been  so  instructed. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  M.  Texj:.eb, 

Secretary, 

In  my  report  for  1887  I  referred  to  this  matter,  not  with  a  view  of  having  the  lands 
restored  to  the  Indians,  but  in  order  that  the  Indians  might  receive  some  compensation 
for  the  loss  they  sustained  through  an  error  made  by  a  duly  authorized  surveyor.  The 
honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  report  for  1887,  also  referred  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  promised  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  Ck>ngress.  Whether  this 
special  report  vras  made  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  no  appropriation  was 
made  to  compensate  the  Indiims  for  the  loss  of  their  lands. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  honorable  Com- 
miasioner  to  this  matter  in  order  that  the  Indians,  who  are  now  trying  to  cultivate  farms 
with  borrowed  teams  and  implements,  may  be  supplied  with  teams  and  implements  of 
their  own;  and  in  this  connection  vnll  repeat  my  estimate  of  last  year  by  enumerating 
what  these  Indians  need  to  insure  their  advancement,  ultimate  prosperity,  and  inde- 


40  span  mares,  American  (half  Norman),  at  $400 $16,000 

40  seta  harness,  double,  at  $20 800 

50  yoke  steers,  3  years  old,  vnth  yoke  and  chain,  at  $100— - 5, 000 

50  wagons,  lumber,  at  $35 - 1,750 

50  plows,  cross,  at  $1U — 600 

50  plows,  breaking,  at  $13 — .—  650 

200  heifers,  graded,  2  years  old,  at  $20 - 4, 000 

20  bulls,  graded,  two  years  old,  at  $25 600 

400 hogs,  at$5 _ •- 2,00C 

4  thrashing-machines,  at  600 — 2,400 

Assorted  lumber  and  shingles - —  24,000 

Nails,  windows,  doors,  locks,  hinges,  etc ?,  4u0 

Labor  to  construct  buildings,  carpenters,  etc 4,0o0 

•  

Total 64,000 

To  purchase  the  above  Congress  should  appropriate  the  necessary  amount,  $64,000,  as 
the  land  lost  to  the  Indians,  as  heretofore  explained,  was  the  best  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion and  has  about  all  been  taken  up  and  paid  for  by  actual  settlers,  so  that  in  asking 
for  this  amount  of  money  the  Indians  will  only  receive  a  part  of  the  Treasury  surplus, 
which  has  accumulated  under  like  circumstances  by  the  Government  neglecting  to  meet 
its  just  obligations,  ^'by  being  just  before  being  generous." 

NUMBER  OP  INDIANS,  ETC. 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 251 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age -  344 

School  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  i 229 

Total  of  all  ages 979 

Number  of  deaths —♦. — 42 

Number  of  births.. - 46 

The  Sioux  of  Devil's  Lake  are  principally  the  ofi&pring  of  the  Sisseton,  Wahpeton, 
and  Cut-bead  Sioux,  who  located  here  in  1867,  and  aie  located  on  separate  tracts  of 
land  all  over  the  reservation,  like  their  white  neighbors,  cultivating  farms  in  severalty 
with  very  good  success,  when  we  consider  the  many  disadvantages  and  drawbacks  under 
which  they  labor. 

This  year  will  not  vary  much  from  last,  except  in  the  yield,  as  the  acreage  is  about 
the  same.  The  yield  would  have  been  good,  but  for  the  frost  on  the  night  of  August  8 
and  15,  which  destroyed  many  fields  that  gave  good  promise  of  an  abundant  yield. 
Borne  of  the  com  was  also  damaged  and  will  be  a  total  failure  on  low  ground.    There  is 
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about  4,000  acres  under  crops  of  all  kind — wheat,  oats,  barley,  com,  and'  a  variety  of 
Tegetables.  We  are  in  the  beginning  of  our  harvest,  and  every  one  about  the  place  is 
on  the  go  all  over  the  reservation  instructing  and  assisting  the  Indians  bow  to  run 
their  binders,  as  many  new  ones — fifteen  in  number — have  been  purchased  this  year  by 
the  Indians,  as  heretofore  two  or  three  having  an  interest  in  a  machine. 

Some  of  the  machines,  in  fact,  most  of  them,  are  run  with  oxen,  and  as  was  the  case 
last  year,  much  grain  will  be  wasted  Ji)y  over-ripening  before  all  is  cut  with  such  slow 
animals  to  work  the  machines.  I  have,  in  former  reports,  written  considerable  to  show 
the  necessity  for  more  horse-teams,  in  order  to  properly  harvest  and  thrash  our  grain, 
especially  in  this  latitude,  where  farming  operations  must  be  done  quickly,  the  seasons 
are  so  short.  I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  refer  to  my  reports  for  1886-^87  on  this 
subject. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  we  are  pretty  well  supplied  in  this  respect,  except  for 
our  Indian  help.    We  should  have  three  or  four  cottages  built  for  their  accommodation. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

I  am  now  finishing  an  addition  to  our  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  40 
by  80,  two  stories  and  an  attic,  a  kitchen  20  by  30,  with  an  extension  of  10  feet  for  pantry 
and  tank-room  in  the  second  story.  A  tank  of  100  barrels  capacity  will  be  placed  in 
this  room,  which  will  supply  the  kitchen  with  water  conducted  in  pipes  to  a  sink, 
where  it  can  be  drawn  from  a  lancet  as  required.  The  water  is  forced  by  a  wind-mill 
through  pipes  under  ground  and  up  throngh  the  cellar  and  kitchen  into  the  tank  from 
a  well  about  200  feet  distant,  where  I  fortunately  struck  a  flow  of  excellent  water  at  a 
depth  of  about  26  feet 

It  is  proposed  to  heat  this  new  and  the  old  building  by  steam,  and  when  completed 
it  will  be  second  to  none  of  its  size  in  the  Indian  service. 

The  industrial  school  for  boys  has  had  some  repairs  and  is  in  very  fair  condition,  but 
altogether  too  small.  However,  plans  and  estimates  are  in  the  Indian  Office  for  addi- 
tions* necessary  to  accommodate  100  boys. 

A  bam  previously  used  by  the  school,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  was  moved  and 
fixed  up,  which  supplied  a  great  need  in  this  respect. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  for  boys  and  girls  is  conducted  uhder  contract  by  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions.  The  school  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  the 
Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal  and  has  been  since  1874.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
mother  superior,  Kev.  Sister  Page: 

Mission  School,  Fort  Totten,  Av^fust  29, 1888. 

Sir:  We  have  had  an  averaKe  attendance  of  about  eighty-nine  pupils  during  the  past  year,  fifty- 
two  girls  and  thirty-seven  boys;  the  girls*  ages  ranging  from  five  years  to  eighteen,  the  boya'  from 
five  to  thirteen  years. 

In  the  school-room  the  object  is  to  give  each  class  a  daily  drill  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic^ 
grammar,  and  recitations  in  prose  and  poetry  for  tiiose  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  English, 
in  order  to  give  the  Indian  pupils  new  ideas  and  enable  them  to  express  tiieir  ideas  properly.  The 
studies  chosen  for  this  exercise  are  reading,  geography.  United  States  history,  and  natural  history. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  composition  and  letter-writing  by  senior  pupils,  and  for-  the  most 
part  the  writing  ts  neatly  done,  and  the  spelling,  with  few  exceptions,  very  good.  The  junior 
pupils  are  taught  to  form  short  sentences  and  write  out  abstracts  from  reading  lessons. 

The  advancement  made  by  the  Indian  pupils  in  the  understanding  and  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  The  great  difficulty  fornwrly  experienced  in  inducing  the 
Indian  children  to  speak  English  has  been  measurably  overcome  by  means  of  rewards.  Two 
beautifiil  silver  medals  were  donated  during  the  past  year  by  devoted  friends ;  the  one  for  the  girls 
is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cramsie:  the  boys'  was  given  by  Mrs.  Friese,  of  Milwaukee.  The  medals 
are  drawn  for  every  two  weeks  by  those  pupils  who  have  mo!»t  applied  them^iclves  to  English  con- 
versation, and  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  premiums  will  be  given  to  pupils  who  have  deserved 
to  wear  or  draw  for  medal.    These  premiums  are  also  furnished  by  the  ladies  above  mentioned. 

The  Indian  pupils  are  fond  of  reading,  and  have  at  their  disposition  a  very  nice  library,  the  gift 
of  another  kind  friend  of  the  Indians,  Mrs.  Elliott  Smith,  of  New  York.  They  take  so  much  delight 
in  their  books  that,  if  allowed,  the  daily  out-door  sports  and  rambles  through  the  woods  would  be 
given  up  for  their  favorite  story  books. 

Another  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  Indian  pupils  is  music,  vocal  and  instrumental ;  some 
of  the  children  play  and  sing  very  nicely;  the  church  choir  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  Indian 
pupils. 

They  show  also  great  willingness  to  learn  the  various  details  of  domestic  economy.  Girls  are 
8entintumtoassistinsweeping,dusting,and  cleaning  chapel,  dormitories,  halls,  assembly-rooms, 
school-rooms,  and  dining-room,  washing  dishes,  and  waiting  on  table.  They  are  taught  cooking, 
baking,  laundry-work,  ironing,  etc.,  and  cheerfully  perform  the  various  tasks  assigned  them. 

Sewing  and  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine  are  taught  them,  also  cutting,  fitting,  mending,  darning, 
and  knitting.  A  pair  of  stockings  made  by  one  of  the  Indian  girls  was  sent  to  the  North  Dakota 
Territorial  Fair,  held  at  Orand  Forks  last  September,  and  won  for  the  child  the  first  premium.  All 
the  clothing  worn  by  the  girls,  and  occasional  suits  for  the  boys,  are  made  by  the  Indian  pupils,  and 
during  the  past  year  913  garments  were  made,  besides  100  pillow  slips,  20  sheets,  and  various  arti- 
cles made  by  the  children  for  their  parents  and  friends. 
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The  cultiTation  of  3  acres  of  land  was  done  principally  by  the  younger  boys,  the  older  ones  being 
employed  cutting:  wood  and  haaling  water  to  supply  the  hoi^se,  and  takliig  care  of  stock. 
Very  respectfully, 

Sister  Pao«, 
Superioreu  Induttrial  Boarding  School, 
Maj.  J.  W.  Cramsie, 

U.  8.  Indian  4oent,  DcviVa  Lake  Agency,  Dakota, 

BOYS*  INDUSTRIAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  principal  of  this  school,  Rev.  Jerome  Hant: 

lioYs'  Industrial  Boarding  .School, 

Devil's  Lake  Ayciury,  Dakota,  August  8, 1888. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  request  I  present  to  you  the  following  annual  report  of  Boys'  Industrial 
Boarding  School  of  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  lvS88. 

The  past  year  has  been  u  sucoebsful  one,  especially  in  the  matter  of  attendance.    We  have  been 
able  to  keep  in  school  more  pupils  than  we  could  accommodate  conveniently.    Our  comfortable 
•  capacity  will  only  accommodate  about  25  pupils,  whereas  our  average  attendance  was  about  30. 

\Vhole  number  of  pupils  in  school  durinethe  year 36 

Average  attendance  during  sehool  muuih  (about) 30 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  good.  The  pupils  have  been  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  Keogmphy,  penmunshtp,  some  United  States  history,  and  letter  writing.  They  can  all 
read  and  write  witn  ttie  exception  of  about  three,  who  have  attended  the  school  for  a  very  short 
time.  While  the  majority  can  work  in  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  they  all  can  repeat  the  multi- 
plication tables.  I  consider  them  good  students.  They  faithfully  perform  every  task  assigned  to 
them,  whether  it  is  to  memorize  a  number  of  lines,  to  write  them,  or  to  work  anumberof  examples 
in  arithmetic. 

Besides  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  we  had  an  evening  school  lasting  for  an  hour,  some 
of  this  time  being  devoted  to  teaching,  si  ntfing,  and  the  balance  to  the  preparation  of  lessons  for  the 
following:  day.  The  instructions  in  the  diffdreut  branches  are  invariably  given  in  English.  Even 
the  religious  instructions  are  given  in  English.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  talents  and  ability.    Their  conduct  in  the  class-room  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

A  number  of  the  boys  have  passed  some  time  in  the  Sisters'  school,  some  7  miles  from  here.  They 
are  well  traine<l,  polite,  and  respectful,  and  a  credit  to  their  former  teachers.  After  they  have  left 
the  Sisters'  school  they  are  placed  at  the  school  here,  but  their  former  instructors  do  not  forget 
them,  as  they  make  it  a  point  to  inquire  into  the  advancemeiit  and  conduct  of  their  former  pupils, 
and  thus  by  the  interest  shown  stimulate  their  former  pupils  to  renewed  eflbrls. 

The  manual  labor  of  the  pupils  is  confined  to  gardening,  farming,  care  of  stock,  and  general  house- 
work. They  work  willingly.  As  you  are  aware,  the  land  which  in  the  years  past  hud  always  iMjen 
used  for  the'school  farm 'belonged  to  an  Indian,  who  claimed  his  right  thereto.  The  lumi  set  apart 
for  Boys'  Industrial  Boarding  School  is  partly  swampy  and  partly  wood  land.  The  part  which  is 
tillable  has  been  broken  this  spring  and  summer,  and  we  expect  to  have  about  40  acres  under  cul- 
tivation by  next  year.  We  were  obliged  to  obtain  permission  from  an  Indian  to  sow  oats  on  his 
land  in  order  to  provide  for  our  school  team  in  winter.  The  hay  produced  on  the  school  farm  is 
not  sufficient  to  provide  for  our  horses  and  cattle  during  the  winter:  for  this  reason  the  industrial 
teacher  has  paid  from  his  own  money  an  Indian  for  the  permission  to  cut  the  necessary  hay  on  his 
(the  Indian's)  farm. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  crop  of  this  harvest: 


Products. 

Quantity. 

Value.-* 

$0.50 
.08 
.30 
4.00 
.80 
.30 

.a5 

.20 

Aggregate. 

Bariey 

..bushels 
hea<l.. 

2^ 

200 

1» 

;3o 

.50 
400 
450 

25 

$100  00 

C»btMise 

16  00 

Garrets 

...bushels... 
tons 

7  50 

H»7 

120  00 

OntODS 

..bushels... 
do 

-10  00 

OaU 

JOQ  00 

Pototoes » 

do 

157  80 

Tamipc... 

<i«. 

5  00 

Total 

566  00 

•  Estimated. 

Besides  the  above  the  pupils  have  had  green  pease,  string  beans,  radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  and 
sweet  com  in  abundance.    The  seed  producing  the  garden  vegetables  was  purchased  by  myself. 

During  the  winter  season  the  pupils  saw  and  split  the  wood  to  be  used  in  the  school-buildings. 

The  effect  of  the  pupils  upon  the  older  Indians  is  very  beneficial.  The  pupils  have  no  use  for  the 
Indian  dance  or  the  medicine  feast.  Should  any  scholar  forget  himself  so  far  as  to  assist  at  these 
performances,  to  take  part  in  them,  the  fact  is  immediately  reported  to  the  teacher,  and  the  offender 
is  looked  upon  by  the  others  as  deserving  of  contempt.  Whatever  may  be  said  derogatory  to  the 
Indian  character,  I  And  these  pupils  an  exception.  I  have  found  them  in  my  relations  and  deal- 
ings with  them  honest,  truthful,  and  moral  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  been  the  endeavor 
of  all  the  employ^  to  promote  the  great  object  the  Department  has  in  view  in  the  establishment  of 
■chools,  viz,  to  civilize  these  Indians,  to  make  them  true  and  faithful  Christians  and  good  citizens. 
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The  induBtrial  teacher  is  to  be  hisrbly  commended  for  the  eneriry  and  self-saoriflce  with  which  he 
performs  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  the  great  interest  he  takes  in  the  welliure,  happiness,  and 
contentment  of  the  pupils. 

Very  respectfully,  ,  _ 

Jebomx  Htnrr, 

Principal 

JOHK  W.  Cbamste, 

U.  8.  Indian  Ageni,  DeviVa  Lake  Indian  Agency • 

ST.  MABIE'S   BOABDINO-SCHOOL. 

i 

This  school  is  located  on  the  Chippewa  reservation  at  Turtle  Mountain,  about  60  mile 
northwest  from  this  agencj,  and  is  oonducted  under  contract  bj  the  Bisters  of  Mercy, 
who  are  paid  $27  per  capita  per  quarter  for  board,  dothing,  and  teaching  the  children. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  107  pupils.  A  new  fhime  building  24 
by  60  waa  erected  by  the  Misses  Drexil,  of  Philadelphia,  as  an  addition  to  this  school. 
Tliese  good  ladies  also  furnished  tne  school  with  clothing,  bedding,  furniture,  and  pro- 
yisions  in  amount  to  over  $9,000,  without  which  it  would  have  b^n  harflly  possible  to 
have  clothed  and  subsisted  all  the  children  who  attended  this  school  during  the  year, 
as  the  compensation  is  too  small  at  such  remote  places,  where  the  price  of  most  every- 
thing used  is  so  increased  by  transportation;  but  as  before  stated,  with  the  assistance  os 
the  Misses  Drexil  the  school  has  been  creditably  oonducted,  and  is  doing  excellent  work. 

TUBTLE  MOUNTAIN  DAY   SCHOOL. 

Four  day  schools  were  conducted  at  Turtle  Mountain,  three  on  the  reservation  taught 
by  teacheis  employed  at  a  salaiy  of  $720  per  annum  each,  and  one  day  school  taught  by 
Key.  J.  F.  Malo,  at  St  John,  under  contract.  The  average  attendance  at  these  schools 
was  not  veiy  lai^ge,  owing  partly  to  the  scattered  population  and  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  not  able  to  properly  clothe  their  children  to  attend  school  in  cold  weather. 

I  submit  the  report  of  the  flEirmer  in  charge  at  Turtle  Mountain  reservation. 

TuBTLE  Mountain  Resebvation,  Dak., 

August  11,  1888. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  the  annual  statistical  report,  accompanied 
by  a  list  of  the  residents  of  the  reservation. 

The  reservation  is  located  in  Rolette  County,  Dakota,  in  township  162  north,  range  70 
west,  and  in  township  162  north,  range  71  west,  and  contains  46,080  acres,  divided  into 
flEuming,  grazing,  and  timber  lands. 

The  census  finds  105  families,  full  blood  of  the  Chippewa  tribe^  numberiuK  346  individ- 
uals, and  217  fiunilies  of  mixed  bloods,  numbering  1,020;  total,  1,366.  The  number  of 
children  of  school  age  is  392. 

There  are  three  day  schools  supported  bf  the  Grovernment;  also  a  girls'  boarding- 
school,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  under  contract.  The  sisters  have  also  com- 
pleted a  large  building  intended  for  a  boys'  boarding-school,  which  is  ready  to  go  into 
operation  with  the  beginning  of  the  term,  September  14.  Bishop  Walker,  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  has  also  erected  a  building  for  church  and  school,  a  competent  teacher  is 
employed,  and  the  attendance  is  fair.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  day  schools  is 
Tery  irregular,  being  especially  interrupted  in  the  wintet  time  by  bad  weather  and  the 
inability  of  the  parents  to  furnish  proper  clothing.  All  connected  with  the  schools  do 
their  utmost  to  do  all  the  good  they  can. 

The  statistical  statement  shows  the  following  increase  since  the  report  of  1887:  203 
mixed  bloods ;  37  full  bloods,  486}  acres  cultivated  land,  489|^  new  breaking,  and  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  expected  crop.  This  spnnfl;  I  was  able  to  give  them  sufficient 
seed  to  fill  their  prepared  land,  which  encouraged  them  to  break  up,more,  and  besides  I 
had  provisions  that  I  could  issue  to  them  to  keep  them  at  home  and  at  work,  and  made 
it  conditional  to  do  so  in  order  to  get  them. 

This  increase  in  plowed  land  and  disposition  shown  to  improve  their  opportunities  is 
Tery  gratifying,  but  under  the  circumstances  opens  up  a  future  danger^— the  reservation 
is  so  overcrowded  that  whenever  it  is  surveyed  and  the  land  allotted  the  greater  part 
of  these  people  must  lose  their  improvements  and  go  somewhere  else  and  begin  again. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose  in  adjusting  and  defining  these  people's  rights  and  claims. 
There  is  frequent  trouble  among  them  regarding  the  limits  of  their  claims,  especially 
for  hay  land,  and  the  difficulty  will  increase  with  every  new-comer. 

The  people,  as  a  whole,  keep  very  quiet  and  patient,  not  wishing  to  do  anything  to 
endanger  the  friendship  of  the  Government  while  the  adj  ustment  of  their  affiurs  is  pend- 
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ing.  A  great  danger  is  fW>m  the  mixed  bloods  living  away  from  the  reserve.  Many 
are  entitled  by  bl^nl  to  the  same  treatment  as  those  residing  here,  and  in  many  cases 
have  even  better  claims  than  many  of  them.  To  feed  them  all  from  the  limited  amonnt 
famished  would  starve  them  all.  As  it  is,  by  confining  the  issne  of  rations  to  where 
we  can  control  the  people  we  have  accomplished  some  good.  During  the  winter  I  is- 
soed  about  2,000  rations  to  these  outsiders. 

The  full  bloods  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  on  their  dances,  and  this  summer  held 
one  of  their  sun  dances  iu  spite  of  all  that  lay  in  our  power  to  prevent  it.  There  have 
been  several  instances  of  lawlessness  by  outside  mixed  bloods,  who,  while  the  warehouse 
was  open  for  the  regular  issue  of  rations,  helped  themselves  to  Government  property 
against  my  protest;  the  facts  were  reported  to  you  at  the  time. 

The  needs  of  these  people  have  been  mentioned  by  me  in  previous  reports.     It  is  not 
so  much  that  we  need  more  supplies,  but  a  better  understanding  as  to  who  is  entitled  to 
get  them;  everything  has  to  be  spread  out  so  thin  that  only  those  who  would  perhaps 
get  along  without  any  help  at  all  derive  any  material  benefit. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


E.  W.  Brenneb, 
Farmer  in  charge. 


Maj.  John  W.  Cbamsie. 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Fort  Totten,  Dale, 


POLICE  AND  INDIAN  JUDGES. 

Indian  police  and  judges  are  very  good  for  the  government  of  Indians  for  a  time,  and 
when  the  Indians  are  to  a  certain  extent  isolated  from  the  whites,  and  the  offense  or 
troable  is  between  Indians.  But  as  the  Indians  advance  in  civilization  and  are  in  daily 
intercourse  and  dealing  with  whites,  Indian  police  and  judges  are  a  failure,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  ignorant  and  have  no  conception  of  law  or  equity,  and  lack  the  necessary 
moral  courage  to  properly  investigate  and  pass  upon  the  cases  brought  before  them. 
Nevertheless  they  are  of  much  assistance  to  an  agent,  and  both  should  receive  a  salary 
of  at  least  $20  per  month. 

SURVEY  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

Five  townships  have  been  surveyed  into  40-acre  tracts,  but  no  allotments  have  been 
made  by  authority  of  law,  as  provided  for  in  a  recent  act<  of  Congress.  I  hope  the 
matter  may  soon  be  considered  with  a  view  of  allotting  the  lands,  as  the  Indians  are  de- 
cirons  of  having  a  paper  to  secure  them  in  their  possession,  and  at  the  same  time  define 
tiie  boundaries  of  each  man's  ground  or  claim.  I  would  respectfully  request  that  allot- 
ments be  made  on  this  reservation  as  soon  as  practicable,  which  would  save  me  and  all 
eoncemed  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance. 

PAYMENT  FOR  RIGHT  OF  WAY  OF  JAMESTOWN  NORTHERN  THROUGH  RESERVATION. 

I  hope  the  agreement  made  by  these  Indians  with  the  railroad  company  may  be  rati- 
fied by  Congress  in  order  that  the  money  due  these  Indians  for  the  lands  ceded  to  the 
railroad  may  be  expended  for  work  animals,  of  which  we  stand  so  much  in  need. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

submit  the  report  of  the  agency  physician: 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  August  24, 1888. 

Sm:  The  followinfir  is  a  summary  of  the  medical  work  of  the  year  ending:  June  30, 1838 : 

There  ha  ve  been  under  treatment  428  caset.  The  deaths  number  42;  the  death  of  those  under  treat- 
ment beinff  due  to  the  folio  wingdiseases:  Consumption,  dysentery,  paralysis,  bronoho-pneumonia, 
ehronic  diarrhea,  acute  bronchitis,  and  scrofula.  There  was  also  one  sudden  death.  The  reserva- 
Itoa  has  been  free  of  epidemic  diseases,  none  haying  prevailed  during:  the  year.  No  new  cases  of 
Tenereal  disease  have  come  under  my  treatment. 

The  children  at  the  Boys*  Industrial  Boarding  School  have  been  remarkably  healthy;  no  cases 
of  importance  amongst  them.  At  the  Industrial  Boarding  School  there  were  four  cases  of  pneu- 
monia araonGrst  the  girls,  and  one  case  of  a  boy,  all  of  whom  recovered.  There  was  one  case  of 
death  of  a  boy  from  bronoho-pneum^ia,  and  that  of  a  girl  from  scrofula. 

There  have  been  vaccinated  here  and  at  Turtle  Mountain  194  children,  of  whioh  number  159  sue- 
«e88fDlly. 

There  hare  been  4G  births  on  the  reservation. 
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There  is  no  rearuUr  mediotae-man— that  is,  none  who  practices  as  formerly,  but  there  are  men 
amongst  them  who  have  medicine  made  from  various  herbs,  which  they  give  to  the  sick ;  still,  some 
of  these  men  come  at  times  to  be  treated  by  me.  I  have  frequent  calls  to  visit  the  sick,  who  are  not 
able  to  come  to  the  agency,  and  a  great  many  come  to  the  dispensary  when  they  are  suffering  from 
slight  ailment. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

T.   A.  COSKERY, 

Aytncy  Physician, 
Mi^J.  JoHir  W.  Cbamstk, 

U.  8.  /ndtan  Agent. 

I  have  often  been  asked  if  it  is  possible  to  civilize  and  make  the  Indians  self-snpport- 
ing.  I  answer  that  it  is  possible  to  make  the  Indians  self-sapporting,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  civilized;  but  it  never  will  be  done  until  the  Indian  Department  is  removed  from 
politics  and  i>olitical  influence,  and  run  on  business  principles  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indians.    *    *    ♦ 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfally, 

John  W.  Cbamsie, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissioxKE  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  FORT  BERTHOLD  AGENCY. 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  August  8,  1888. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  froip  the  Indian 
Office,  dated  July  1,  1B88,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  as  a  concise  view 
of  the  affairs  at  this  agency,  together  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  condition  of  our  In- 
dians for  the  past  year  and  as  my  annual  report. 

This  reservation,  vrith  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  is  the  best  in  the  Territory  for  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock-raising  purposes,  containing,  as  it  does,  many  thousand  acres  of 
desirable  river-bottom  land  noted  for  its  great  producing  qualities  and  its  general  fer- 
tility, the  reservation  being  almost  equally  divided  and  watered  by  the  Missouri  River. 
So,  also,  I  might  say  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  entire  western  portion  of  the 
reservation  is  such  as  to  make  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  industry  of  cattle  and  horse 
raising.  These  two  items  together  render  this  reservation  one  of  the  most  desirable  in 
the  service. 

The  Indians  occupying  this  reservation  by  an  Executive  order  are  the  remnants  of 
the  three  once  powerful  tribes  occupying  this  great  northwestern  territory — the  Aricka- 
rees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans,  numbering  as  follows:  Arickarees,  501;  Gros  Ven- 
tres, 502;  Mandans,  286;  total,  1,289.  Of  this  number  170  Gros  Ventres,  although  liv- 
ing on  the  reservation,  seceded  from  agency  control  about  eighteen  years  ago,  ih  conse- 
quence of  trouble  arising  in  regard  to  the  raling  powers  of  the  chiefs,  and  who  still  refuse 
as  a  body  to  return  to  the  authority  of  the  agent  and  to  share  in  the  benefits  bestowed 
upon  the  other  Indians,  because  I  have  exacted  that  they  must  take  allotments  of  land 
and  surrender  their  children  to  the  school.  From  the  census-roll,  revised  June  30, 1888, 
I  am  enabled  to  give  the  following  as  a  correct  count  and  tribal  classification  of  the 
Indians  within  this  domain: 
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Arickaree 

140 

216 

86  i      58 

62         46 

226 

274 

Gro«  Ventre 

106 
69 

105       142 
74         97 

72 
42 

56 

S75 

41         36 
21         19 

77 
40 

177 
116 

19» 

Mandans 

40       253 

137 

Knife  River  Gros  Ventre 

82 

40        61 

44 

20       165 

27  1       15 

42 

84 

81 

Total 

343 

359       516  i     244  '     174  il.293 

141  .    116 

257 

603 

690 

■ 

AGRICULTURE. 


Since  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  Indian  village  at  this  agency,  which  has  been 
*^  the  course  of  abandonment  for  the  past  four  years,  every  family  has  settled  upon  an 
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illotment  of  land  and  has  commenced  a  life  leading  to  complete  independence,  and  all 
are  engaged  more  or  less,  as  they  are  able,  in  farming,  adding  continually  each  year  tO' 
their  improvements,  all  of  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  their  former  nomadic 
habits  and  to  make  them  more  contented  and  satisfied  with  their  new  mode  of  life;  na 
tremble  is  now  experienced  by  complaints  from  white  settlers  of  roving  bands  of  In- 
dians, as  was  formerly  frequently  the  case.  The  progress  from  year  to  year  made  by  the 
Indians  can  not  be  denied  by  those  who  knew  them  in  their  idleness  and  degradation  of 
a  few  years  ago,  and  who  are  now  able  to  see  them  successfully  at  work  improving  and 
odtivating  the  land?  about  their  homes  and  living  a  comparatively  happy  life. 

The  amount  of  limd  under  cultivation,  which  is  from  time  to  time  being  increased, 
has  now  reach^  very  nearly  2,000  acres.  Their  crops  of  grain  last  year  were  poor, 
owing  to  the  continued  drought  during  the  early  season,  yet  the  rains  came  in  time  to 
nve  their  oats,  which  yielded  them  between  3,000  and  4,000  bushels.  The  amount  of 
seeding  done  by  the  Indians  would  have,  with  an  average  yield,  brought  them  at  least 
16,000  to  18,000  bushels  of  wheat,  while  in  reality  only  800  bushels  were  realized.  Their 
potatoes,  however,  brought  them  an  average  yield,  and  their  caches  contained  at  least 
8,000  bushels,  with  from  5,000  to  8,000  bushels  of  com.  There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing 
idea  among  these  Indians  that  they  are  making  their  cultivated  patches  too  large  and 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  properly  care  for  the  maturing  crop,  an  idea  originating 
from  the  inexperience  of  the  Indian  as  to  his  own  abilities  and  qualifications,  and  it  is- 
only  by  actual  demonstration  that  he  is  convinced  of  his  real  ability. 

Looking  to  success  among  the  Indians  as  practical  farmers,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
must  be  taugh  t  to  look  more  to  diversified  farming  and  stock-raising.  The  droughts,  which  • 
are  so  liable  to  prevail  and  destroy  the  grain  before  reaching  maturity,  should  be  met  by 
the  Indians  by  more  attention  to  raising  small  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  which, 
in  the  event  of  the  total  failure  of  crops,  will  profit  them  something,  as  they  can  be 
made  to  thrive  to  success  with  but  little  trouble  or  expense. 


EDUCATION. 


All  the  children  of  school  age  belonging  to  this  agency  have  been  transferred  to  the 
school  at  Fort  Stevenson,  17  miles  distant,  save  a  few  who  are  at  the  mission  school  at 
the  agency  and  a  few  at  other  schools,  which  are  enumerated  below: 


Names  of  schools. 

Aricka- 
rees. 

C2 
3 
4 

12 

Gros 
Ventres. 

Man- 
dans. 

ToUl. 

Port  Steven8on»..> 

34 

10 
1 

106 

Soiitee  Training.. 

4 

Genoa,  Nebr....T..- 

4 

Mission  Home «... 

Montana  Industrial 

5 

1 

13 

30 
1 

Total- 

81 

40 

24 

14& 

The  Mission  Home  school  conducted  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  at  this 
agency  has,  according  to  the  quarterly  reports,  had  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  pupils. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  names  of  the  teachers  employed  at  this  school,  together  with 
the  salaries  paid  each: 


Name. 


C.L.Han 

31i89P.M.Linnell 
MMsH.B.BrigKS.. 
L.£.Towii8end.... 


Occupation. 


Superintendent .... 

Teacher 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher, 


Salary. 


91,000^ 
400 
35» 
480 


The  Fort  Stevenson  school  being  a  separate  and  independent  institution  and  beyond 
my  control,  I  would  make  reference  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  that  school 
for  the  advancement  of  the  children  of  this  agency  in  education. 

CrVILIZATION. 

A  Tisit  to  these  Indians  and  to  compare  their  present  condition  with  that  of  a  few 
years  ago  will  go  &r  toward  demonstrating  that  they  are  truly  well  on  the  right  road  to 
dvilization.    The  civilizing  influences  surrounding  an  agricultural  home  have  been  the ' 
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means  of  this  great  change,  and  I  am  confident  that  no  power  or  pressure  could  be  brought 
to  bear  to  induce  these  Indians  to  return  again  to  the  village  life  of  idleness,  superstition, 
and  degradation.  They  have,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to,  substituted  civilized  wearing  ap- 
parel for  the  breech  cloth  and  blanket,  and  have  assumed  many  other  ways  of  the  whites. 

The  completion  of  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  through  this 
reservation  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Indians  in  their 
-efforts  toward  civilization,  besides  affording  them  a  market  for  their  produce.  They 
have  already  taken  advantage  of  this  £tct  and  have  made  several  trips  to  Minot,  a  town 
on  this  railway,  distant  about  50  miles,  where  they  have  sold  to  good  advantage  their 
produce  of  last  year,  this  being  the  first  time  that  they  have  sold  in  market  to  any  ex- 
tent their  farm  productions.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  found  it  always 
necessary  that  some  one  should  accompany  them  on  trips  of  this  character  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  a  just  equivalent  for  their  produce.  The  dealers  are  only  too  anxious 
to  take  advantage  in  every  possible  way  of  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  tiie  In- 
dians in  the  way  of  trade.  I  am  quite  confident,  however,  that  after  they  have  been 
schooled  in  this  manner  for  a  few  times  they  will  soon  be  equal  to  the  emergency  and 
be  fully  able  to  protect  their  own  rights. 

The  delay  attending  the  confirming  and  ratifying  the  agreement  made  December  14, 

1886,  between  the  commissioners  and  our  Indians,  by  which  they  cede  to  the  Govern- 
ment two-thirds  of  their  reservation,  has  and  is  continuing  to  have  a  very  unsavory 
effect  upon  the  Indians.  They  are  not  able  to  understand  the  slow  process  and  work- 
ings of  Congress,  neither  am  I;  consequently  a  satlB&ctory  explanation  can  not  be  given 
them.    This  agreement  reached  Congress  by  a  message  from  the  President  January  17, 

1887.  No  action  being  taken  by  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs  to  the  injustice  of  this  delay  and  to  the 
importance  to  the  Indians  of  a  speedy  ratification  of  this  agreement,  December  12, 1887. 
On  January  21, 1888,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitted  to  Congress 
a  letter  from  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  stating  the  importance  of  the  speedy  ratification  of  this  ainreement,  among 
which  was  a  letter  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  from  which  I 
take  the  liberty  to  quote  the  following  as  giving  clearly  the  situation: 

The  aereement  referred  to  wa<9  transmitted  to  ConKresa  by  the  President  January  17, 18S7,  and 
forms  the  subject  matter  of  Benate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  30,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  second  session.  Presum- 
ably throu)j:h  lack  of  time  no  flnal  action  was  taken  thereon  by  the  last  Congress. 

Agent  Oiflbrd  states  that  the  Indians  are  looking  for  the  ratification  of  the  afrreement  with  (?re&t 
anxiety  and  no  little  impatience,  and  that  he  finds  it  difllcult  to  satisfy  tliem  with  an  explanation 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  delay.  He  says  they  are  ready  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty  as  provided 
in  the  agreement,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  them  to  compel  them  to  wait  the 
slower  process  of  the  general  allotment  act  to  obtain  the  much-needed  means  to  Mtablish  them- 
selves in  individual  homes  through  the  sale  of  their  surplus  lands. 

The  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  was.  he  observes,  the  unanimous  act  of  the 
three  tribes,  and  **  it  seems  to  them  (he  continues)  the  dawning  of  anew  era,  when  they  would  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  pauperism  which  they  as  creatures  of  circumstances  have  been  compelled  to  wear 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  t)ecome  a  civilized  and  useful  people.  To  accomplish  this  greatly  desired 
«nd  they  were  willing  to  relinquish  fully  two-thirds  of  their  lands,  which  they,  their  fathers,  and 
their  fathers*  fathers  have  occupied  so  long,  and  for  what?  Not  that  they  might  receive  and  enioy 
personally  the  coveted  money,  but  that  they  might  enjoy  together  the  provisions  of  the  agreement, 
all  tending  to  lift  them  from  the  depths  of  their  present  degn^dation  to  a  higher  sphere  of  life.'* 

And  again  he  says 

*'  If  it  Is  expected  that  the  reformation  which  has  taken  place  among  these  Indians  during  the  past 
three  years  is  to  continue  to  success,  and  that  the  labor  already  spent  in  theirbehalf  is  to  be  a  lasting 
one,  then  I  am  sure  no  greater  drawback  could  present  itself  than  to  have  Congress  adjourn  Its  pres- 
ent session  without  ratifying  this  agreement" 

I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Agent  Gifford  that  the  agreement  ought  to  l^e  ratified  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible.  In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  it  provides  for  the  allotment  of 
lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  in  quantity  and  with  a  similar  restriction  regarding  alienation, 
as  is  provided  in  the  severalty  act.  except  that  it  does  not  authorize  the  President  to  extend  non- 
alienation  period  beyond  the  twenty-five  years  specified.  In  all  human  probability  it  will  be  sev- 
eral years  (two  or  three  at  least)  before  the  Indians  would  derive  any  financial  aid  from  the  sale  of 
their  surplus  lands  if  the  general  allotment  act  were  applied  in  their  case,  but  under  the  terms  of  the 
late  agreement  the  money  consideration  would  be  forthcoming  at  once  and  oould  be  expended  in 
asslHting  them  in  beginning  life  on  their  individual  allotments.  This  is  a  very  important  consid- 
eration, especiallv  as  the  Indians  are  ripe  for  the  application  of  the  allotment  plan,  and  are  impa- 
tient to  select  their  land  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  and  go  to  work.  Fnrthermore  by  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  a  tract  of  land  estimated  to  contain  1,600,009  acres  is  made  available  to  white 
eettlement.    This  also  is  an  important  consideration. 

As  I  remarked  in  my  letter  of  January  8, 1867,  forwarding  the  agreement  for  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress, I  regard  the  agreement  as  exceedingly  favorable  alike  to  the  Government  and  the  Indians, 
as,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  it  will  enable  the  Indians  to  become  self-supporting  and  to  be  entirelv 
independent  of  the  Government  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  for  which  the  annual  install- 
ments are  to  run. 

In  order  to  insure  action  during  the  present  session  of  Congress  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend 
that  a  clause  bo  inserted  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Moses agree- 
meni  (23  Statutes,  page  79),  ratifying  and  confirming  the  agreement  now  under  consideration,  and 
making  necessary  provision  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect. 

As  the  provisions  of  the  severalty  act  are  being  extended  to  other  tribes  and  bands  throughout 
the  country,  none  of  whom  can  be  said  to  be  better  prepared  or  more  anxious  to  accept  the  new 
order  of  things,  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  delay  action  upon  the  pending  agreement  with 
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the  Port  Berthold  Indians,  for  until  the  agrreement  is  disposed  of  one  way  or  another  no  steps- 
can  be  taken  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  severalty  act.    «    «    * 

As  there  is  no  provision  in  the  aj^reement  for  subdividing:  the  diminished  reservation  for  allot- 
ment, the  cost  of  the  surveys  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Government;  but  this  is  a  very  small 
matter,  considerinip  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  vast  cession  of  lands  made  to  the 
Oovernment.    The  item  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  makes  provision  for  the  required  surveys.     *     * 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  copies  of  this  report  and  accompanying:  papers  be  transmit- 
t«d  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  with  request  that  the  item  ratifying  and  confirm- 
inji;  said  aflfreemeiit  and  making:  the  needed  appropriation  of  money  be  substituted  for  my  estimate 
of  funds  required  for  the  subsistence  and  civilization  of  the  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans 
fur  Uie  dscal  year  ending  June  30, 1889." 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  this  agreement  is  in  the  main  wise  and  satisfactory  both  to 
theOoveroment  and  to  the  Indians,  yet  it  may,  judging  from  the  great  delay  in  its  rati- 
dcation,  contain  some  objectionable  clause  to  the  fastidious  committee  to  whom  this 
matter  has  been  referred.  If  so,  why  not  reject  or  accept  it  rather  than  continue  ta 
practice  this  great  injustice  to  the  Indians,  checl^iug  their  desire  to  acquire  the  civilized 
parsuits  which  they  might  enjoy  and  obtain  from  the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 
Should  it  be  necessary  Irom  any  cause  to  again  submit  this  matter  to  the  consideration 
o(  the  Indians,  I  fear  their  faith  in  commissions  will  be  so  shaken  that  they  will,  like 
their  neighbors,  the  Sioux,  refuse  to  consent  to  any  change  or  modification,  but  will 
struggle  along,  arriving  as  near  as  possible  at  their  aim  of  civilization  as  their  very  lim- 
ited means  will  admit. 

While  in  Bismarck  recently  1  learned  that  one  of  our  Indians  was  confined  in  the 
penitentiary,  convicted  of  a  crime  of  which  there  was  some  question  as  to  his  guilt. 
Upon  reviewing  the  case  I  discovered  no  evidence  which  to  my  mind  warranted  such 
a  conviction.  With  the  case  I  appeared  before  the  governor  and  argued  an  application 
for  a  pardon.  The  governor,  not  like  the  jury  that  convicted  the  Indian,  who  believed 
that  because  he  was  an  Indian  that  he  was  much  better  off  in  the  penitentiary,  mani- 
fessed  an  interest  in  the  case,  and  after  a  careful  revievr  of  the  case  saw  the  injustice 
and  pardoned  the  Indian,  who  has  again  returned  to  the  reservation.  It  is  a  lamentable 
&ctthat  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  Indian  to  obtain  justice  from  a  jury  living  so  near 
him.  They  seem  a  class  of  men  who  see  the  Indians  in  the  depths  of  their  degradation 
and  misfortune  and  judge  them  according  to  whites  in  the  same  condition,  fbrgetting 
entirely  why  they  are  so  unfortunate,  and  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  a 
civilized  life,  and  believing  that  they  have  no  rights  which  a  white  man  is  bound  to 
respect. 

SANITARY. 

Since  my  assuming  charge  of  this  agency  in  May,  1884, 1  can  see  that  the  Indians  are 
now  enjoying  better  health,  which  undoubtedly  is  owing  to  the  entire  change  in  their 
mode  of  life.  Living  as  they  were,  huddled  together,  the  entire  three  tribes  within  a 
space  of  less  than  half  a  mile  square  and  not  observing  any  sanitary  laws,  was  the  means 
of  breeding  disease ;  but  since  they  have  deserted  this  place  and  now  live  separately  from 
each  other  on  farms  of  their  own  selection  all  diseases  except  those  of  an  hereditary  char- 
acter have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

The  importance  and  perhaps  the  absolute  necessity  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
hospital  at  this  agency  can  not  be  disputed,  and  is  a  noticeable  fact  to  all  who  visit  this 
agency  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  and  uplifting  of  these*  Indians.  Were  one  estab- 
lished here  I  am  sure  many  lives  would  be  saved  which  are  now  lost  from  want  of  proper 
care  and  nursing,  while  the  aged  and  infirm  could  at  least  spend  their  remaining  days 
in  comfortable  surroundings. 

The  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  here  is 
simply  to  visit  the  houses  of  the  sick  and  to  notice  the  suflering  and  neglect  of  the  aged 
and  infirm.  Upon  the  ground  floor,  lying  on  a  blanket,  will  be  seen  an  Indian  stricken 
with  a  disease  which  by  chance  and  by  the  aid  of  the  science  of  the  practice«of  med- 
icine of  to-day  he  might  rally  and  soon  be  as  well  as  ever.  Whether  in  winter  or 
summer  a  roaring  fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  stove,  which,  in  the  ill-ventUated  shack, 
produces  a  deadly  atmosphere.  The  evil  eflects  are  unknown  to  the  Indian.  The  agency 
physician,  who  is  generously  supplied  with  medicines,  visits  the  patient  and  finds  him 
and  his  relatives  anxious  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  restore  the  sick  one  to 
health.  After  some  difficulty  and  patience,  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  the  phy- 
sician is  able  to  trace  the  character  of  the  disease  from  the  symptoms,  and  prescribes  ac- 
cordingly, which,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  would  require  careful  watch- 
ing and  the  regular  administering  of  the  medicines  for  perhaps  several  days.  Those 
about  the  patient  administer  the  medicines  as  directed  perhaps  for  a  day,  aAer  which, 
because  the  physician's  treatment  does  not  show  magic  and  the  patient  does  not  imme- 
diately get  up  and  walk  a  well  man,  they  are  discouraged  and  the  medicines  are  thrown 
away,  and  the  mockery  practiced  by  the  Indian  medicine  man  is  resumed  and  death  to  the 
patient  is  the  ultimate  result  There  are  also  cases  where  the  friends  of  the  patient  have  still 
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more  faith  in  the  agency  physician  and  who  will  by  encouragement  from  him  from  day 
to  day  administer  the  medicines  regalarly  for  a  much  longer  time.  In  snch  cases,  par- 
ticularly when  the  patient  begins  to  rally,  proper  nursing  and  diet  is  necessary  to  restore 
the  patient  to  health,  but  these  ignorant  creatures  know  nothing  of  the  art  of  nursing, 
neither  do  they  know  of  preparing  proper  diet  and  perhaps  delicacies  so  necessary  with 
the  sick,  even  among  these  savages,  who  are  withal  human,  and  the  result  is  relapse 
«nd  death  to  the  patient  from  want  of  proper  care  and  nourishment.  The  remedy  for 
this  glaring  evil  is  the  establishment  of  an  hospital  where  the  sick  and  infirm  could  be 
moved  and  where  the  agency  physician  could  perform  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  mis- 
sion which  he  is  <:aUed  to  fill.  Here  the  medicines  could  bo  regularly  administered  and 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  professional  nurse  proper  and  necessary  articles 
ofdiet  could  be  prepared  and  administered.  With  such  an  institution  at  this  agency  much 
fiuflering  would  be  alleviated  and  many  lives  saved. 

MISSIONABY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  progresses  with  zeal,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  I 
trust  with  beneficial  and  lasting  results.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  an  almost  hope- 
less task  to  endeavor  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  this  savage,  superstitious,  and  incapable 
people  the  glories  of  the  coming  of  Christ  or  the  beauties  of  a  firm  religious  belief  which 
«urely  baffles  the  minds  of  our  most  learned  people. 

CONCLUSION. 

My  commission  as  agent  for  these  Indians  expired  April  16,  1888,  and  as  I  had  ar- 
ranged somewhat  my  future  plans  I  have  experienced  much  annoyance  and  disappoint- 
ment in  not  being  relieved,  notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  my  successor.  I  do 
not,  however,  relinquish  the  responsibilities  of  my  trust  without  acknowledging  my 
great  interest  in  the  welfare  and  ultimate  success  of  these  Indians,  to  whom  I  have  be- 
come attached  after  a  full  knowledge  of  their  character,  circumstances,  and  misfortunes. 
If  I  have  been  able  to  give  them  a  start  in  the  right  direction,  leading  to  the  lights  of 
civilization,  or  have  in  any  way  been  the  means  of  lifting  them  to  a  knowledge  of  a  higher 
and  more  useful  sphere  of  life,  I  feel  rewarded,  and  can  foi^et  the  many  trials  and  self- 
denials  the  past  four  years  of  my  life  have  given  me;  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  my 
successor  will  be  imbued  with  the  same  feelings  of  interest  which  have  actuated  and 
marked  every  official  act  of  mine,  and  that  his  whole  and  only  desire  may  be  the  up- 
lifting and  advancing  to  a  higher  civilized  life  these  degraded  and  iinfortunate  people. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ABBAM  J.  GiFFOBD, 

U,  S,  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  27,  1888. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  afiairs  pertaining  to  this 
agency. 

We  have  carried  upon  our  rolls  for  the  past  year  5,189  Indians.  Of  these  4,197  were 
Ogalalla  Sioux,  528  Northern  Cheyennes,  and  462  mixed  bloods.  The  following  is  the 
census  taken  June  30.  1888: 


Name  of  band. 


Oflralalla  Sioux. « 1,145 

Mixed  bloods 114 

Northern  Cheyennes 157 

ToUl !  1,416 


oo 

r 

Females  over 
14  years. 

Females  un- 
der 14  years. 

Total   of  all 
aares. 

1  Males  and  fe- 
males   be- 

1  tween6and 
10  years. 

1.078 

l.OU 

1,657 

1 
875  ' 

4,549     l.a30 

126 

106 

98 

174 

603       72 

131 

141 

185 

lUO  1 

657       112 

1,330 

1,290 

1.840 

1. 149  1 

6,609  1    1,2U 

1 
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THE  SIOUX. 

WhatOTer  these  Indians  may  have  been  in  the  past,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  they  now  give 
«Tidence  of  an  appreciation  of  their  present  situation,  appear  to  realize  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  learning  such  things  as  will  enable  theiu  to  become  self-«upporting.  It 
is  possibly  just  dawning  upon  their  minds  that  the  present  order  of  things  can  not  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  that  the  time  must  come  when  they  will  be  required  to  subsist  upon 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  that  the  present  offers  a  golden  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  this  nndesired  change.  This  awakening  to  the  necessities  of  the  hour  is  manifested  in 
their  eagerness  to  secure  such  farming  implements  as  we  can  furnish  them,  a  greater  desire 
to  be  instructed  in  agriculture,  less  aversion  to  work  than  was  formerly  e^ibited,  and 
in  various  other  ways  giving  evidence  of  a  change  for  the  better.  While  the  Indian  had 
more  rations  issued  to  him  than  he  could  eat,  while  a  great  country  teeming  with  game 
«arrounded  him  in  every  direction,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  should  have  evinced 
a  decided  disinclination  to  cultivate  the  land,  send  his  children  to  school,  or  do  any  other 
of  the  many  things  now  required  of  him. 

NOBTHEBN  CHEYENNES. 

A  year  ago  last  spring  I  succeeded  in  getting  these  people  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the 
agency,  where  they  had  been  camped  for  four  years,  or  since  their  removal  here  from  Tongue 
Eiver,  and  take  up  farms  along  White  Kiver.  They  promised  me  that  if  provided  with 
agricultural  implements  and  all  things  needful  for  farming  they  would  settle  there  and 
make  an  effort  to  improve  their  condition.  I  was  elated  at  the  prospect  of  having  them 
finally  settled,  with  a  good  prospect  of  making  a  creditable  showing  of  improvement 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  To  accomplish  this  end  I  provided  them  with  wag- 
•ons  (something  they  had  never  owned)  and  all  the  necessary  implements  required  lor 
use  in  cultivating  the  land,  giving  them  a  larger  share  of  everything  famished  me  for 
distribution  among  the  Indians  than  they  were  entitled  to.  To  all  their  complaints  a 
patient  hearing  was  given,  and  in  no  case  was  anything  like  injustice  permitted  to  be 
done  them.  Knowing  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Government  that  these  people  should 
remain  here  I  was  determined  that  nothing  possible  should  remain  undone  on  my  part 
that  would  contribute  to  their  happiness  and  improvement,  hoping  by  this  means  to  at- 
tach them  to  their  new  locations  and  cause  them  to  forget  their  old  home. 

When  the  occasion  was  opportune,  I  explained  to  them  their  joint  ownership  with  the 
Sioux  in  the  Great  Sioux  reservation,  having  here  all  the  land  they  could  ever  possibly 
use  for  their  farms,  with  enough  over  to  supply  good  gi:azing  for  all  the  stock  they  might 
own.  I  compared  this  with  the  condition  of  their  brethren  at  Tongue  River  agency,  who 
are  occupying  a  small  tract  of  unproductive  land,  not  large  enough  to  make  farms  for 
the  Indians  now  at  that  agency,  and  consequently  having  no  lands  for  those  who  might 
go  from  here.  A  number  of  them  seem  to  understand  the  advantage  of  remaining  here, 
and  have  given  me  very  little  trouble;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  still  dissat- 
isfied with  this  place,  and  declare  their  intention  to  return  to  Tongue  River.  These 
malcontents  argue  that  the  Cheyennes  should  be  united;  that  so  long  as  they  are  sepa- 
rated they  will  do  nothing  but  travel  back  and  forth  between  the  agencies,  visiting  each 
other;  that  this  occupies  all  their  time  and  keeps  them  poor,  preventing  them  from  rais- 
ing anything.     Specious  argument,  indeed ;  but  it  serves  as  pretext  for  wanting  to  move. 

When  Wild  Hog's  band  of  two  hundred  were  brought  back  from  Tongue  River  to  this 
agency  last  summer  by  the  troops  from  Fort  Custer,  they  held  a  big  council  at  the  agency 
before  departing  for  the  Cheyenne  camp  on  White  River.  In  this  council  several  of  their 
head  men  spoke.  All  said  in  substance  the  same  thing,  viz:  That  they  had  been  in- 
formed at  Tongue  River  that  their  rations  and  annuities  had  been  shipped  to  this  agency. 
If  they  did  not  come  here,  no  clothing  or  rations  could  be  furnished  them,  therefore  they 
had  come  down  here  to  remain  until  their  annuities  were  drawn  and  the  rations  be- 
longing to  them  here  were  eaten  up.  When  this  was  accomplished,  they  proposed  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  Tongue  River  to  remain  there.  They  furthermore  directed  that  their  ra- 
tions and  annuities  be  shipped  to  Tongne  River  in  the  future,  as  they  disliked  to  be 
compelled  to  travel  450  miles  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  them.  This  band  of  Chey- 
ennes are  determined  to  return,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  de- 
camp. Prompt  and  rigid  measures  must  necessarily  be  taken  with  those  who  leave  in 
defiance  of  authority.  I  would  advise  their  immediate  return  by  the  troops  and  the 
stationing  of  a  sufficient  force  of  cavalry  near  enoush  their  camp  to  prevent  their  leav- 
ing without  due  authority.  If  it  were  possible  to  locate  such  of  the  Cheyennes  of  this 
agency  as  desire  to  remove  to  Tongne  River  agency  at  that  place,  it  certainly  would  im- 
prove their  condition  materially,  as  they  seem  determined  to  provide  no  permanent 
habitation  for  themselves  here,  displaying  no  ambition  to  be  other  than  what  they  are, 
with  apparently  very  little  concern  as  to  their  future. 
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INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  police  force  at  Pine  Ridge  is  probably  the  best-equipped  and  most  effectiye  of  any- 
in  the  service.  The  credit  of  this  is  largely  dae  to  the  saperior  intelligence  and  sol- 
dierly qualities  of  the  commander  of  the  force,  Capt.  Oeorge  Sword,  assisted  by  his 
able  lieutenants,  Standing  Soldier  and  Fast  Horse.  Captain  Sword  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  force,  which  now  consists  of  three  officers,  ten  sergeants,  and  thirty  men,  since  its 
organization.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  a  model  of  neatness,  conspicuous  for  his 
good  manners  and  soldierly  bearing,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  people's  advancement, 
and  altogether  a  valuable  aid  to  the  agent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Four  police  with  a  sergeant  remain  on  duty  at  the  agency  for  one  week,  when  they  are 
relieved  by  an  equal  number.  Their  headquarters  is  at  the  guard-house.  Their  duties 
require  the  guarding  of  prisoners,  conveying  messages  from  the  office  to  distant  camps, 
and,  commencing  at  8  p.  m.,  the  office  and  boarding-school  must  be  visited  hourly  and 
the  bell  tapped  at  eabh  place,  this  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
agency  and  continued  at  intervals  of  an  hour  until  daylight.  The  remainder  of  the 
force  is  scattered  through  the  four  farming  districts  of  the  agency,  where  their  duty  re- 
quires them  to  compel  attendance  of  children  at  school,  to  inspect  dwelling-houses  and 
adjacent  groands  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  uncleanliness  prevailing,  and  a  general 
supervision  of  the  part  of  the  district  intrusted  to  their  care. 

While  aware  that  an  increase  of  pay  for  Indian  police  has  been  frequently  recom- 
mended without  resulting  in  an  addition  to  their  compensation,  I  would  feel  derelict  ia 
my  duty  did  I  not  add  my  appeal  to  the  many  that  have  been  made  for  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  justice  to  be  shown  these  trusted  guardians  of  the  order  and  safety  of  an  agency. 
These  police  are  selected  on  account  of  peculiar  fitness  for  the  duties  required  of  them. 
Where  they  take  proper  pride  in  their  positions,  considerable  care  must  be  given  to  their 
personal  appearance.  Numerous  little  purchases  are  made  of  such  things  as  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  neatness  and  cleanliness.  These  all  cost  money,  and  generally  leave  the 
purchaser  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  with  little  or  nothing  to  take  to  his  family  as  a  re- 
turn for  the  neglect  they  must  necessarily  sofer  by  his  absence. 

INDIAN  COURT. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  Indian  court  or  council  in  existence  at  this 
agency  when  I  assumed  charge  was  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  dissolved.  The  past 
year  has  been  singularly  free  from  crime  among  so  many  Indians.  The  number  of  mis- 
demeanors requiring  investigation  was  probably  not  one-foorth  of  what  -would  have 
ordinarily  occurred  among  the  same  number  of  whites.  Having  taken  the  reins  of  just- 
ice in  my  own  hands,  without  unnecessary  delay  all  cases  requiring  attention  were  given 
a  careful  and  impartial  hearing,  and  where  the  defendant  was  found  guilty,  if  he  was 
young  and  stout,  his  punishment  was  fixed  at  a  certain  number  of  days  at  hard  work^ 
with  confinement  in  the  guard- house  while  not  so  employed.  I  find  this  disposition  of 
offenders  has  a  most  salutary  effect,  far  better  than  the  old  system  of  imposing  fines,  as 
they  would  pay  the  latter  cheerfally,  although  often  compelled  to  make  s^reat  sacrifices 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  court.  To  be  forced  to  work  publicly  in  charge  of  a  guard 
is  very  humiliating  to  the  Indian  inasmuch  as  work  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions is  not  particularly  sought  after  by  him.  The  total  number  of  commitments  for 
the  year  was  35,  with  an  average  penalty  of  15  days.  The  prisoners  were  generally 
made  to  work  the  roads  leading  to  the  agency,  and  by  this  means  we  have  been  enabled 
to  keep  up  our  roads  and  bridges  during  the  year  without  the  aid  of  the  regular  em- 
ployes of  the  agency. 

MAERIAGES. 

The  practice  of  buying  and  stealing:  wives  continues  to  a  considerable  extent,  although 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  a  more  civilized  mode  of  obtaining  a  helpmate. 
Where  wives  are  taken  in  this  manner  the  husband  regards  his  wife  simply  as  a  part  of 
his  chatteled  property,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  it  is  his  pleasure  to  do  So,  and  when  tired  of 
her  to  be  turned  adrilt,  in  some  cases  with  numerous  offspring,  to  care  for  herself  as  best 
she  can.  The  perfect  indifference  with  which  this  is  done  in  many  cases  shows  an  utter 
want  of  feeling,  a  heartlessness  so  cruel  as  to  be  unexcusable,  even  in  a  savage.  To 
remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  possible  I  have  instructed  the  police  to  bring  to  the  office  with- 
out delay  all  persons  assuming  the  marriage  relation  where  the  wife  was  obtained  by 
purchase  or  stealing.  When  brought  to  the  office,  if  no  impediment  to  their  union  ex- 
ists, I  explain  to  them  fully  the  nature  of  their  new  relation,  the  obligations  it  imposes 
upon  each  of  them,  giving  them  to  understand  that  they  are  to  be  legaJly  married  and 
held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  I'aithfullness  to  their  marriage  vows.  After  this  I 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony  in  as  impressive  a  manner  as  possible  and  dismiss  them 
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with  some  words  of  instruction  and  advice.  I  find  the  number  of  applicants  to  be  mar- 
ried in  due  form  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  can  plainly  see  the  good  resulting  from  a 
more  strict  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  state. 

DESTROYING  PROPEBTY. 

No  custom  in  vogue  among  the  Indians  at  the  present  day  is  more  pernicious  in  its 
effects  or  more  difficult  to  break  up  tban  that  of  giving  away  and  destruction  of  property 
at  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  I  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
checking  the  practice  for  the  reason  that  it  evidently  had  been  permitted  without  re- 
striction of  any  kind  or  any  effort  made  to  correct  it  prior  to  my  coming  here.  Finding 
that  the  order  forbidding  the  giving  away  and  destruction  of  property  at  deaths  was  be- 
ing rigidly  enforced,  they  sought  in  several  cases  to  evade  the  order  by  anticipating  death 
by  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  dying  person  going  through  all  the  ceremo- 
nies usually  performed  after  the  spirit  had  taken  flight,  such  as  putting  on  monming, 
lacerating  the  body,  giving  away  and  destroying  property,  etc.  It  rather  surpricied  me 
to  find  that  in  combating  this  evil  I  found  myself  opposed  by  every  Indian  upon  the 
reservation.  Their  respect  for  the  custom  is  so  great  that  every  possible  means  was 
brought  into  requisition  to  induce  at  least  a  modification  of  the  order.  I  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  countenance  the  practice  in  any  form  whatever,  and  shall  continue  to 
make  war  upon  it,  although  by  so  doing  I  may  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  most  mighty 
chie&  of  the  Sioux  nation. 

CITIZENS  QBAZINQ  STOCK   UPON  THE  RESERVE.    ^ 

I  was  informed  upon  coming  here  that  large  herds  of  cattle  were  held  by  stockmen  on 
land  contiguous  to  the  reservation  in  the  direction  of  the  Cheyenne  Kiver;  that  some  of 
the  cattle  would  drift  during  the  winter  storms  on  to  the  reserve  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution that  might  be  taken  to  prevent  it;  that  it  had  been  customary  to  permit  the 
cattle  to  so  drift  without  protest  of  any  kind  for  the  reason  that  the  owners  of  this 
stock  would  reciprocate  by  checking  any  of  our  cattle  that  might  attempt  to  stray  off  in 
their  direction  and  in  their  round-up  would  take  care  to  have  all  our  cattle  found  re- 
turned to  the  herd  upon  White  River.  Having  satisfied  myself  that  this  practice  had 
been  in  vogue  for  several  years  with  what  was  reported  to  me  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  I  gave  the  matter  no  further  concern  until  this  spring,  when  complaints  com- 
menced to  be  made  by  the  Indians  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  stockmen's  cattle 
were  grazing  upon  the  reserve  in  the  region  of  the  Cheyenne  Ki  ver.  Investigation  proved 
these  reports  to  be  correct,  and  that,  considering  the  winter  had  not  been  unusually  se- 
vere, the  number  of  cattle  that  had  drifted  to  our  side  of  the  river  was  remarkable  in- 
deed. A  little  further  investigation  showed  me  that  these  cattle  had  been  placed  upon 
the  reserve  by  their  owners  for  the  purpose  of  securing  free  grazing,  and  possibly,  as  has 
been  alleged,  to  avoid  payment  of  taxes  on  their  herds.  However,  upon  learning  the 
facts  in  the  case,  I  at  once  addressed  a  letter  to  each  proprietor  having  cattle  upon  the 
reserve  ordering  their  removal  therefrom  before  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1888.  I  believe 
the  order  has  been  generally  complied  with,  but  understand  a  few  of  the  smaller  hold- 
ers have  made  little,  if  any,  effort  to  remove  their  stock. 

FARMERS. 

Whatever  improvement  is  shown  in  the  Indian  as  an  agriculturist  must  necessarily  be 
in  a  very  large  measure  due  to  the  teaching  and  aid  received  from  his  farmer.  The  im- 
ix>rtance  of  the  farmer's  position  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  the  person  who  regards 
such  a  position  as  a  sinecure  is  totally  ignorant  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  Where 
these  men  are  willing  and  capable  (fortunately  all  of  ours  are  such)  they  prove  invalu- 
able aids  to  the  agent,  who,  without  their  assistance,  would  feel  that  effort  on  his  part 
to  accomplish  anything  of  importance  in  the  way  of  advancement  or  reform  among 
those  under  his  charge  must  of  necessity  result  in  almost  total  failure.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Indian  is  but  taking  his  initial  lesson  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  importance  of  giving  proper  direction  to  his  efforts  will  be  readily  understood.  That 
he  may  be  instructed,  his  farm  must  be  visited  and  considerable  time  devoted  to  show- 
ing and  explaining  the  correct  method  of  performing  the  work  he  has  in  hand.  To  so 
visit  and  instruct  fifteen  hundred  would-be  farmers  scattered  over  a  vast  territory  is 
rather  more  than  four  farmers  (let  their  zeal  be  ever  so  great)  can  accomplish  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  me  that  the  employment  of  at  least  four 
fjumers  in  addition  to  those  at  present  engaged  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  Indian 
than  would  be  double  the  amount  expend^  in  any  other  manner.     If  anything  can  be 
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made  of  the  Indian  as  a  self-supporting  being,  it  can  be  done  at  the  present  as  well  aa 
at  any  future  time.  Bat  he  most  be  tanght  and  directed.  That  direction  must  come 
from  the  former  who  is  with  him  for  that  purpose,  and  the  employment  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  men  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  would  in  a  short  time  place  the  Indian 
in  a  position  where  he  would  no  longer  require  an  instructor,  thereby  saving  to  the 
Government  in  the  future  large  sums  that  otherwise  must  of  necessity  be  expended  for 
the  very  purpose  in  question. 

TELEOBAPH  LINE. 

The  old  telegraph  line  formerly  in  use  between  this  agency  and  Camp  Sheridan,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  the  City  of  Chadron,  Nebr.,  had  fallen  into  disuse 
several  years  since,  leaving  us  without  any  communication  with  the  outside  world  other 
than  the  tri-weekly  mail  or  by  special  courier  to  jthe  railroad,  25  miles  distant  from  the 
agency.  The  great  difficulty  experienced  in  keeping  up  telegraph  communication  arose 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  prairie  fires  along  the  line,  which  destroyed  the  poles 
and  necessitated  the  keeping  of  a  corps  of  linemen  continually  on  the  road  at  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  It  is  even  asserted  that  these  fires  were  in  some  instances  purposely 
started  by  our  red  brethren,  who  took  this  means  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  poles  for  fuel 
rather  than  subsist  on  uncooked  rations.  At  any  rate  the  line  was  abandoned,  being 
considered  a  too  expensive  luxury. 

Later,  it  having  been  demonstrated  that  gas-piping  for  poles  could  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines,  where  protection  against  fire  was  an  important 
consideration,  authority  was  asked  by  my  predecessor  for  the  purchase  of  sufficient 
2-inch  piping  to  construct  a  line  25  miles  in  length  between  the  agency  and  Rushville, 
Nebr.,  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad,  at  which  point  our  de- 
pot of  supplies  is  located.  The  requisite  authority  having  been  obtained,  the  material 
was  purchased,  and  arrived  here  last  winter,  too  late  in  the  season,  however,  to  permit 
auy  work  to  be  done  at  that  time.  It  was  not  until  last  fall  we  found  time  to  engage 
in  its  construction,  when,  with  the  Indian  employ^  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Rooert  O.  Pugh.  master  of  transportation,  the  work  was  soon  accomplished  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  now  promises  to  be  as  enduring  as  the  hills  over  which  it 
passes. 

LAND  ALLOTMENTS. 

The  Indians  at  this  agency  were  banning  to  manifest  considerable  interest  in  the 
allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  quite  a  number  having  signed  an  agreement  to  have  their 
lands  thus  set  apart,  when,  the  Sioux  Reservation  act  having  passed,  put  a  stop  to  further 
effort  to  obtain  signatures  to  the  agreement.  It  would  be  idle  to  coujecture  what  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  commission  appointed  to  present  this  measure  to  the  Indians 
will  be,  as  it  will  soon  be  made  known. 

STOCK. 

We  made  a  complete  round-up  of  all  stock  on  the  reserve  this  spring,  and  found  the 
following  stock  owned  by  the  Indians:  Horses,  7,771;  cattle,  8,889.  This  is  commenda- 
ble increase  over  last  year,  when  the  horses  numbered  G,553,  and  cattle  6,278. 

The  150  American  mares  issued  to  these  Indians  last  year  are  looking  well,  nearly  all 
having  colts  this  spring.  I  do  not  permit  them  to  work  these  animals,  as  they  were  in- 
tended for  increase  only.  A  few  years  will,  I  am  sure,  make  great  improvement  in  their 
stock. 

FREIGHTING. 

During  the  past  year  our  Indians  hauled  2,007,813  pounds  of  freight,  for  which  they 
were  paid  $10,038.28.  The  Indians  make  good  freighters.  They  like  the  business  and 
apparently  never  tire  of  it  The  money  received  for  hauling  freight  is  now  generally 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  some  articles  for  wear  or  use,  and  not,  as  formerly,  for 
trinkets  of  little  or  no  value  to  them.  The  Indians  frequently  put  their  earnings  together 
and  buy  a  mowing-machine  or  other  farming  implements  in  partnership.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  private  machines  at  this  agency  are  owned  in  that  way. 


The  present  season  has  been  exceptionally  favorable  for  farming,  rains  having  fallen 
regularly  throughout  the  summer.  Some  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
garden  seeds  owing  to  delay  in  transportation,  so  that  the  planting  was  made  very  late 
for  some  of  the  seed. 
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The  following  is  a  comparisoD  of  the  product  of  the  Indian  farms  for  the  past  two 
years: 


Wheat.... 

Corn 

Oat« 

Potatoes 
Turnips.. 
■Onions... 
Beans..... 


Number  of  tons  of  hay  cut  by  Indians  this  year,  4,482,  an  increase  of  1,000  tons  over 
last  year.  The  early  part  of  the  haying  season  was  very  rainy,  showers  falling  almost 
every  day  A  large  quantity  of  hay  cut  during  this  time  was  entirely  spoiled,  compel- 
ling the  work  to  be  done  over. 

The  thrashing  machine  was  put  in  operation  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  will  be  taken 
around  to  the  different  districts  where  any  thrashing  is  to  be  done.  It  is  quite  a  novelty 
for  the  Indians  to  see  this  work  being  done,  as  it  was  the  first  thrashing  that  was  ever 
done  at  this  agency.  The  Indians  have  been  much  encouraged  in  their  larming  by  the 
favorable  season,  and  as  a  result  I  e:u)ect  to  see  additional  interest  in  their  farm  work 
next  year. 

BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Government  boarding-school  located  at  the  agency  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity 
-during  the  entire  school  session.  A  number  of  children  were  turned  away  by  reason  of 
the  school  being  full.     The  average  attendance  was  233. 

The  employes  of  this  school  for  the  past  year  were  as  follows,  namely: 


Name. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Term. 

Salary. 

W.  T.  Manning 

<7Iara  McAdam 

Male 

Female.. 
Female.. 
Female.. 

Male 

Female.. 
Female- 
Female.. 
Female.. 
Female 

White 

White 

White 

White 

White 

White 

Half-breed . 

White 

White 

White 

Superintendent  and  teacher.. 
Teacher 

Months. 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

$1,000 
500 

Mollie  Kessing 

do 

500 

Minnie  Sickles 

1   ...  .  do            

450 

Mendell  Keith 

1  Industrial  teacher 

600 

-Oarrie  Imboden 

1  Matron 

600 

Blillie  Curry 

900 

E.  F.  King 

1  Seamstress 

400 

L  M.  Minkler « 

1  Cook 

450 

Ibf&rcrAi^t  Koiirers   t-, 

1  Laundress.            

400 

1 

A  large  farm  is  cultivated  in  connection  with  this  school,  the  larger  boys  doing  all  the 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher.  The  delay  in  receiving  the  garden 
seeds  this  spring  will  prevent  as  creditable  showing  being  made  this  year  as  would  oth- 
erwise have  been.  Six  cows  were  purchased  for  the  school  this  year  and  are  a  valuable 
acquisition,  having  been  badly  needed  for  years.  The  Indian  girls  soon  become  very 
fair  butter  makers. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Our  eight  day  schools  are  located  at  the  most  advantageous  points  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  reserve.  The  teachers  at  these  schools  are  all. whites  and  are  engaged  for 
twelve  months  at  a  uniform  salary  of  $600.  These  schools  have  all  been  fairly  well  at- 
tended during  the  past  year.  The  constant  shifting  of  population  from  one  district  to 
another  causes  a  wide  variation  in  average  attendance  at  each  school  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

Many  of  our  I.  dians  have  pushed  out  as  far  as  Corn  Creek,  60  miles  distant  from  the 
agency,  and  nearly  20  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  school-house.  Others  have  moved 
oat  along  the  White  River,  quite  remote  from  any  school.  These  people  are  asking  to 
have  school-houses  built  at  points  convenient  to  the  new  settlements.  If,  upon  investi- 
gatioD,  I  find  a  sufficient  number  located  at  the  points  named  to  justify  the  building 
of  schools  for  them,  I  shall  at  once  present  the  matter  for  consideration  of  your  office. 
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THE  HOLT  BOSABT  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

I  moDtioned  in  my  last  annual  report  that  the  Catholics  had  selected  a  site  for  the 
bnilding  of  a  mission  school.  This  bailding  is  now  completed,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
receive  scholars  commencing  the  first  Monday  in  September.  The  building  is  delight- 
fully located,  in  fact  occupying  the  garden  spot  of  the  reserve.  It  is  a  brick  veneer, 
two  stories  high,  is  square,  being  four  wings,  inclosing  a  court.  The  whole  work  was- 
done  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  John  Jutz,  S.  J.,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  Holy- 
Rosary  Mission.  The  school  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  without  doubt  will  do  a  wonderful  work  towards  the  education  of  these  people. 

The  missionary  field  is  fast  filling  up  at  this  agency.  The  Indian  can  not  very  well 
complain  that  his  spiritual  wants  are  overlooked,  although  he  undoubtedly  would  be- 
willing  to  exchange  spiritual  pabulum  two  parts  for  one  of  something  that  would  suit 
his  appetite  better.  The  mission  work  performed  at  the  agency  during  the  past  year 
can  be  best  understood  fiom  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  missionaries  engaged  in  this- 
field  which  accompany  this  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  D.  Gallaoheb, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


# 
Report  of  Missionary,  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

PiNB  RiDQB  Agency,  Dak,,  1888. 

Sir  :  Owing  to  pressinsr  and  manifold  duties  (both  secular  and  relig^ious)  I  have  been,  much  to  my 
regret,  long  delayed  in  submitting  to  you  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserve.  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  synopsis  of  our  work 
and  the  condition  of  affairs  of  the  same. 

Precisely  three  years  ago  the  last  day  of  the  present  month,  soon  after  my  ordination  to  the  officer 
of  a  deacon,  I  arrived  at  this  agency  to  assist  in  his  ever-increasing  labors  the  veteran  and  patient 
missionary  to  the  Oglalas,  the  Rev.  John  Robinson.  Long  before  the  locating  of  thi<*  agency  where 
it  now  is,  while  the  people  were  wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  betj^reen  the  despised  Muddy 
River  and  their  loved  Black  Hills,  Mr.  Robinson  (not  heeding  personal  hardships  and  dangers)  fol- 
lowed the  '*  Buduoins  "  of  these  western  plains  with  his  primer,  prayer-book.  Bible,  medicine- 
chest,  and  kind,  sympathetic  heart,  holding  services  for  them  and  conducting  a  day  school,  now  in 
a  log  cabin  and  now  in  a  tent. 

Soon  after  "Pine  Ridge'*  had  assumed  an  air  of  permanency  the  present  church  edifice  of  Tbe- 
Holy  Cross  was  erected  ata  cost  of  about  $2,000,  the  money  being  given  by  the  late  Mrs.  John  Jacob' 
Astor,  of  New  York.  Then  the  old  Mission  House  was  out  up,  costing  some  SI  ,500  or  thereabouts. 
Three  or  four  years  after  the  church  had  been  built,  it,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  ef  the  congre- 
gation, had  to  be  enlarged.  In  the  meanwhile  the  mission  work  had  greatly  spread  and  followed 
the  people  to  the  district  oanips,  whither  they  had  gone  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  and  in- 
structions of  their  then  agent.  Dr.  MoGillycuddy.  Three  years  ago  St.  Barnabas'  church  was  built 
out  on  the  Medicine  Root  Creek,  costingsome  $1,800,  the  money  again  being  furnished  by  Mrs.  Astor. 
Last  summer  I  liad  the  privilege  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  St.  Philip's  church.  Wounded  Knee. 
The  church  cost  about  $1,500.  the  amount  having  been  given  by  Mrs.  Astor.  Mr.  William  M.  Rob- 
ertson (for  three  years  a  teacher  atone  of  the  camp  schools  on  this  agency)  is  the  efficient  catechist 
at  this  point.  A  neat,  comfortable,  and  cosy  frame  dwelling  house  has  just  been  put  up  by  the  mis- 
sion, at  an  outlay  of  $700,  near  the  church,  for  Mr.  Robertson. 

The  10th  of  August  last  again  I  was  permitted  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  another  church  on  the 
Porcupine  Tail  Creek.  We  have  named  the  chapel  St.  Julia's,  in  loving  memory  of  a  friend  now 
in  Paradise.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  memorial  chapel,  the  money  for  its  erection,  its  handsome  Meneeley 
bell,  its  stained-glass  chancel  window,  its  walnut  altar,  in  short,  its  complete  and  entire  furniture 
being  donated  by  a  band  of  ladies  in  Chicago.  The  completed  chapel  will  cost  over  $2,000.  So  soon 
as  the  above  chapel  is  finished  (which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks),  I  shall  lay  the  corner-stone  ot 
St.  Peter's  church,  down  the  White  Clay  some  10  miles.  This  chapel,  with  its  furniture,  will  c^t 
someSl,600or  $1,700.  given  by  Mrs.  Astor.  The  past  year,  also,  has  witnessed  the  erection  of  two 
other  frame  rectories ;  the  one  at  the  Medicine  Root  Creek,  costing  about  $600,  and  the  one  at  the 
agency  some  $1,000. 

Besides  the  services  of  the  above  five  churches,  we  also  maintain  regular  services  with  a  resident 
helper  at  each  of  seven  other  camps.  At  the  Coon  Creek  Christian  Colony  a  rustic  chapel  is  to  bo 
put  up  this  autumn  by  the  Indians  themselves.  They  are  asking  us  for  churches  at  three  other 
camps.    We  may  soon  be  able  to  help  one  or  two  of  them. 

We  are  a  tradition-loving  church.  The  mission  work  of  the  agency  proper,  instituted  in  the 
midnt  of  dangers  and  much  opposition,  was  begun  in  faith,  with  daily  evening  prayer.  That  has 
become  a  feature  of  the  Holy  Cross  church  at  the  agency.  It  is  now  an  expected  thing.  It  has 
become  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many.  It  is  also  believed  that  such  an  unrelenting  chain  of  daily  ser- 
vices throughout  the  year,  aside  from  its  religious  consistency,  influence,  and  benefit,  acts  as  an 
entering  wedge  upon  heathen  indifferentism,  heathenish  rites  and  practices,  and  furthermore 
serves  as  a  wholesome  corrective  of  youthful  truancy  f^om  all  law,  decency,  and  order.  The  daily 
service  acts  as  a  night  school,  with  all  that  that  terra  implies.  There  may  be  dangers  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  yet  the  comers  within  it  are  constantly  learning  a  little  something,  therefore  the  ten- 
dency of  it  must  be  for  the  good.  In  short,  observation  has  shown  that  such  a  chain  of  religious 
meetings  is  far  more  wholesome  to  the  community  than  the  attendance  upon  Omaha  dances  and 
*' half-breed  balls." 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  agency  church  throughout  the  year  is  about  75.  The  Sun- 
day average  for  this  period  of  time  is  over  200.  The  Sunday  average  at  the  other  churches  and  mio- 
aion  stations  is  between  75  and  100 
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The  Indians  are  Keneroua  severs  when  the  alms-basfn  is  beingr  passed  around.  The  collective 
offerinfifs  of  our  twelve  places  of  worship  duriiiK  the  past  year,  for  various  objects,  have  amounted 
to  almost  8400,  the  women  alone  raising  about  ^75. 

STATISTICAL  RECAPITULATION. 

Expenditures .4 $11,928 

Money  raised,  about .~ 500 

Sunday-school  members 300 

Baptized  this  year , 163 

Burials. 25 

Marriages. 25 

Total  membership,  over 2,000 

After  an  impartial  survey  of  our  field  of  labors,  we  venture  to  say  that  God  is  working  with  us, 
making  us  (such  as  we  are)  instrument  to  help  on  the  philanthropic  enterprise  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  these  people— towards  their  civilization,  Christianization,  and  ultimate  salvation. 
The  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  Smith  Cook,  M.  A.. 
Priest  in  charge  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Mission  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

■Col.  H.  A.  Oallaohbb, 
U.  8.  Indian  Agent, 


Report  of  Missionary,  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

The  Holy  Rosary  Mission, 
Pine  Ridge,  Dakota,  Augttst  25.  1888. 

One  year  ago  Catholic  roisMionaries  made  a  permanent  home  at  Pine  Ridge  agency.  To  the  never- 
resting  zeal  for  souls  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Marty,  to  the  magnanimous  endeavors  of  the  director  of 
Catholic  Indian  missions.  Kev.  J.  A.Stephan,  and  to  the  helpand  support  of  pious  and  noble  hearts 
and  extraordinary  benefactors  of  the  poor  Indians,  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission  owes  its  existence. 
The  charge  of  the  mission  was  given  to  the  Jesuits  of  the  German  province.  On  July  25, 1887,  one 
father  and  one  brother  was  sent  to  Pine  Ridge  to  start  the  mission,  and  three  more  brothers  followed 
aoon  after.  By  permission  of  the  agent,  a  most  suitable  place  for  the  mission  school  was  found  about 
4^  miles  north  of  the  agency,  on  White  Clay  Creek,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  1887,  the  work  was 
•oommenoed. 

Now,  after  one  year,  a  magnificent  building  is  completed,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  the  Holy 
Rosary  Mission  school  will  be  opened  for  the  Indian  children. 

The  school  is  intended  to  be  an  industrial  school.  The  boys  will  be  instructed  in  every  useful 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  especially  they  shall  be  animated  and  encouraged  to  work  to  become 
practical  farmers,  for  that  is  considered  the  most  necessary  thing  to  make  them  self-supporting  men. 
The  girls  will  be  placed  under  the  patient,  self-sacrificing,  and  kind  management  of  the  Franciscan 
sisters  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  they  shall  learn,  besides  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  etc.,  all  the 
duties  of  house-keeping,  cooking,  washing,  knitting,  needle-work,  spinning,  and  weaving,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  make  their  own  dresses,  fW>m  preparing  the  thread  up  to  the  finished  dress. 

Great  attention  was  paid  at  once  to  start  a  garden  and  farm  for  the  school.  A  piece  of  land, 
about  14  acres,  was  broken  and  prepared  for  planting  corn  and  potatoes  of  the  best  varieties  on  the 

J>lace.  Where  one  year  ago  was  nothing  but  brushes  and  an  impenetrable  thicket  will  now  be 
bund  corn  and  potatoes  and  all  the  vegetables  to  be  found  in  a  well-regulated  garden,  and  all  the 
work  of  clearing  this  land  was  the  hard  work  of  the  brothers  sent  as  pioneers  to  this  field. 
Whether  the  success  of  this  mission  will  meet  the  expectation  of  its  magnanimous  benefactors  and 
friends  the  future  alone  will  show.  It  is  certain,  however,  an  earnest  corps  of  workers  are  now 
«ogaged  in  this  work,  and  will  endeavor  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunity  offered  them. 
The  expenditures  at  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission  for  the  past  year  were  as  follows : 

School  building  and  famishing  same $40,000 

Other  expenses 1,800 

41,600 

Very  respectfully, 

Rev.  John  Jctz,  8.  J. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Pine  Ridge  was  established  October,  1886.  by  the  settlement  here  of 
Bev.  Charles  Q.  Sterling  and  wife.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterling  have  had  as  helpers 
Mr.  John  8.  Flute  and  wife  (native  Sioux)  and  Misses  Jennie  Deekson  and  Charlotte  McCreight,  who 
arrived  in  April  last.  The  work  this  year  has  consisted  almost  entirely  of  preachingand  songserv- 
ioes.  These  have  been  held  at  the  agency  village  and  at  the  several  camps.  At  the  former  place  a 
log  chapel  is  used,  and  at  the  camps  Government  school-houses  or  private  houses.  The  services 
bave  been  fairly  well  attended ;  at  some  of  the  camps  very  well  attenaed.  A  good  church'  building 
24  by  40  is  now  in  process  of  erection  at  Porcupine  Creek,  and  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  erection 
of  a  similar  one  at  the  agency  village. 

The  number  of  communicants  in  this  church  is  8,  all  adults.  Six  children  have  been  baptised. 
The  amount  of  money  contributed  durhig  the  year  by  the  local  congregation  for  all  purposes  is  $8.68. 
The  amount  spent  upon  this  field  by  the  Presbsrterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  $3,900. 

C.  G.  Sterling. 
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REPORT  OF  ROSEBUD  AGENCY. 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  August  27,  1888. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabn\it  herewith  my  second  annual  report  as  agent  for  the- 
Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  and  am  enabled  to  report  a  steady  advance  over 
former  efforts  in  the  direction  of  civilized  pnrsuits,  though  the  past  few  months  have 
been  fruitful  of  events  affecting  the  weal  or  woe  of  this  people,  and  a  desire  to  hear  all 
that  might  be  said  touching  the  disposition  of  their  land  has  induced  many  to  neglect 
their  crops,  and  dance  attendance  upon  numerous  councils  to  participate  in  the — to- 
them— important  question  under  consideration. 

CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  a  growing  desire  manifested  among  the  Indians  to  live  hy 
themselves.  Accustomed  as  they  have  been  to  the  idea  that  labor  is  degrading,  thi& 
isolation  is  in  some  instances  to  avoid  ridicule  from  the  unprogressive  element  How- 
ever, no  matter  what  the  motive  may  be,  a  better  condition  of  the  Indian  who  lives 
alone  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  only  his  own  kindred  is  sure  to  follow.  It  is^ 
noticeable  that  the  non-progressives  are  being  relegated  to  the  rear,  while  the  real 
leaders  are  those  who  make  an  honest  endeavor  to  contribute  to  their  own  support.  This 
fact  was  forcibly  illustrated  recently  in  the  selection  of  those  to  represent  them  before- 
the  commission  soon  to  arrive,  when  for  the  first  Mme  in  their  history  progressive  In- 
dians have  been  selected  to  **talk." 

Another  evidence  of  the  march  of  these  people  is  a  shedding  of  blankets,  which  are* 
more  used  for  bedding,  and  the  substitution  in  lieu  thereof  of  a  civilized  garb. 

EDUCATION. 

The  average  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  this  reservation  has  steadily  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  notwithstanding  two  were  closed  by  reason  of  non-attendance,  in- 
cident upon  Indians  moving  to  more  fertile  sections  where  something  could  be  se- 
cured in  return  for  time  and  labor  expended  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  advantages 
of  education  are  realized  by  many,  though,  with  not  a  few,  the  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  schools  is  but  a  means  to  secure  small  favors  from  agent  or  teachers.  There 
are  13  day  schools,  1  contract  (Roman  Catholic),  1  mission  boarding  (Episcopal),  and  2 
small  mission  day  schools  (Presbyterian),  and  giving  a  total  attendance  of  427  Indian> 
children  at  the  schools  of  this  agency. 

The  day  as  well  as  boarding  atid  contract  schools  have  each  their  industrial  depart- 
ments, and  however  insignificant  they  may  appear,  yet  all  of  the  girls'  clothing,  and  a 
part  of  the  boys'  also,  is  cut  and  made  in  these  schools,  and  it  is  proper  to  add  that  in 
nearly  each  are  found  children  who  can  manage  a  sewing-machine  measurably  well. 

The  position  of  camp  teacher  carries  with  it  many  trials  and  perplexities  unknown  ta 
the  average  educator  of  primitive  ideas  in  civilized  communities,  yet  they  toil  on,  each 
succeeding  quarter  showing  that  the  seed  has  not  fallen  on  stony  ground.  With  few 
exceptions  the  teachers  have  cheerfully  co-operated  with  the  agent.  The  advent  of  a 
school  superintendent  with  experience  in  the  work  and  zeal  for  the  cause  is  an  encour- 
aging indication  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1889. 

INDIAN   FREIGHTERS, 

And  they  comprise  all  who  have  teams  and  wagons,  are  ready  at  all  times  to  haul 
freight,  prior  to  the  period  when  winter  comes  upon  them.  Their  ponies  are  too  light 
for  such  service,  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  transportation,  hence  the  importance  of 
having  freight  delivered  before  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter  are  experienced.  The 
Indians  of  this  agency  have  hauled  from  Valentine  during  the  last  fiscal  year  2,399,204 
pounds  of  freight,  for  which  they  received  $11,996.02. 

One  of  the  many  things  difficult  of  explanation  to  Indians  is  that  they  do  not  get 
their  annuities  "-when  the  leaves  fell,"  as  was  promised  them  by  the  gentlemen  who 
made  the  treaty  of  186^.  Unfortunately  for  the  agent,  they  believe  that  he  can  order 
them  to  be  delivered  at  any  time  to  suit  his  convenience.  The  fact  that  said  annuities  are 
not  delivered  until  about  Christmas  is  calculated  to  create  distrust  of  the  agent,  for  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  Sioux  be  alone  is  responsible.  This  delay  in  the  arrival  of  anqui- 
ties  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  when  one  considers  that  the  winter  is  half  over 
before  the  distribution  can  be  made,  and  that  there  are  Indians  of  this  agency  who  re- 
side 150  miles  from  the  agency  proper,  who  are  obliged  to  come  for  them,  clad  in  gar- 
ments better  adapted  for  the  dog-days.    The  case  of  Swift  Bear,  on  his  return  home 
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last  winter,  will  illustrate  maoy.  On  the  retom  trip  home  he  lost  fonr  horses,  and  in 
a  recent  *'  talk ''  informed  me  that  his  loss  in  stock  quadrupled  the  value  of  the  annui- 
ties received,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  abandon  his  farm  and  camp  near 
the  agency.  Such  sentiments,  coming  from  the  most  progressive  and  intelligent  Indian 
of  this  reservation,  are  not  calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm  for  farming  operations  remote 
trom  the  agency. 

ABBOR  DAY 

Has  been  inaugurated,  and  this  year  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success,  as  the  sea- 
fion  has  been  favorable  ibr  transplanting.  It  is  difficult  to  imbue  a  Sioux  with  the  idea 
that  a  little  water  will  improve  the  chances  of  living.  He  comes  back  at  you  with  the 
statement  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  furnished  all  the  water  necessary  heretofore,  and 
can  not  understand  why  He  should  not  continue  to  do  so.  The  idea  of  lacerated  roots 
and  consequent  weakened  condition  of  the  tree  is  Greek  to  him. 

INDIAN  POLICE 

Continue  their  efficient  service  at  the  insignificant  compensation  allowed  for  duties  in- 
volving the  use  of  two  horses  in  addition  to  their  personal  services. 

A  school  has  been  inaugurated  for  police  when  on  duty  at  the  agency,  and  as  the  de- 
tail ia  changed  each  ten  days  the  plan  affords  all  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  ^>eak  Eng- 
lish. This  school  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  school  superintendent,  and  the 
curriculum  only  to  teach  them  to  express  themselves  in  English.  They  learn  readily, 
and  remember  what  is  taught  them.  Words  containing  f,  v,  and  x  they  find  difficult  ot 
pronunciation,  as  those  letters  are  not  contained  in  the  Sioux  language.  However,  they 
wrestle  manfully  with  these  unknown  sounds,  and  are  making  good  progress. 

AGEICULTtJBE. 

What  with  hailstorms,  Dakota  winds,  and  councils  resulting  from  visiting  Indians 
who  came  here  to  probe  public  sentiment  upon  the  land  bill,  the  pensive  agricultural 
Sioux  has  been  lost  in  meditation  over  his  future.  Opening  tne  season  with  good  inten- 
tions, he  plowed  and  planted,  but  in  the  absence  of  an  agency  farmer  to  direct  opera- 
tions, when  such  direction  was  important,  many  of  his  efforts  were  of  little  avail  com- 
pared to  what  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  Being  the  largest  agency,  delegations 
from  all  the  others  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  have  thought  it  incumbent  to  coun- 
cil here;  and  no  sooner  was  one  large  council  scattered  by  the  x)o]ice  than  two  smaller 
were  convened;  and  as  a  result  where  cereals  and  roots  were  planted  weeds  are  the 
dominant  feature  in  many  instances. 

SANITAEY. 

The  name  of  the  native  medical  piactitioners  is  legion.  They  abound  everywhere,  and 
some  of  tnem  possess  no  little  skill  in  the  reduction  of  fractures,  while  many  of  their 
simple  remedies  are  sensible.  However,  the  medicine-man  will  not  visit  his  patient  ex- 
cept the  fee  is  paid  in  advance;  hence  the  old  and  indigent  are  likely  to  be  left  to  what- 
ever recuperative  energies  nature  may  have  in  store  for  them. 

In  contrast  with  his  predecessor,  the  present  agency  physician  has  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Indians,  and  is  doing  much  to  destroy  the  practice  of  the  old-time  system.  Great 
patience  and  tact  are  required  in  winning  them  from  their  traditions,  and  both  these 
qualities  he  possesses.  The  early  traders  among  these  people  left  their  mark  in  many 
forms  ot  constitutional  troubles.  Syphilis  was  common,  and  as  a  result  the  congen- 
ital diseases  of  the  present  generation  are  difficult  to  treat  successfully,  requiring,  as 
they  do,  that  the  agency  physician  lay  siege  to  each  particular  case  of  the  character  re- 
ferred to,  conditions  the  average  Indian  rarely  submits  to  long  enough  to  effect  a  per- 
manent cure. 

There  have  been  97  births  and  147  deaths  reported  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1888. 

WHISKY 

Is  the  bane  of  the  red  man  here  as  elsewhere,  and  with  the  presence  of  unprincipled 
white  men  on  the  border  who  procure  it  for  or  sell  it  direct  to  them  detection  is  impos- 
sible. It  is  usually  sold  to  them  in  the  Ibrm  of  diluted  alcohol.  The  system  of  deliv- 
ery is  perfect,  a  total  stranger  to  the  Indian  making  the  delivery  of  the  '*  goods ''  and 
receiving  the  pay  for  it. 
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MISSIONABY  WORK 


Of  this  agency  has  been  serioosly  interfered  witii  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  other 
than  a  native  worker  daring  most  of  the  year.  Rev.  Joseph  Taylor  (Indian)  holds  serv- 
ice at  the  agency  church  occasionally,  though  nearly  all  his  time  is  occupied  at  his  mis- 
sion at  Com  Creek.    He  is  a  conscientious  worker  and  highly  respected. 


COUBT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 


No  regular  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  constituted,  for  the  reason  that  Indians 
competent  to  act  in  such  capacity  are  not  willing  to  serve  without  compensation.  How- 
ever, the  police  have  been  organized  into  a  court  on  one  occasion,  and  their  decision  was 
approved  by  the  agent.  Recent  legislation  at  Washington  will,  I  think,  induce  suitable 
Indians  to  act  as  judges  in  cases  submitted  to  them. 

CENSUS. 

There  are  at  present  7,404  Indians  drawing  rations  at  this  agency,  a  less  number  by 
389  than  at  the  date  of  my  last  report,  and  are  classed  as  follows: 

Brul^No.  1 2,112 

Bnil6  No.  2 1,166 

Loafer 1,277 

Waziahziah - 1,724 

Two  Kettle 318 

Mixed 474 

Northern - 333 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  F.  Spenceb, 
U,  S.  Indian  AgenU 

The  Commission£b  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SISSETON  AGENCY. 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  AuguH  20, 1888. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  respectfully  submit  this  my  annual  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888. 

THE  BESEBVATION. 

This  reservation,  having  been  set  apart  in  1867  for  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands 
of  Indians  (Sioux),  is  among  the  most  desirable  to  be  found.  The  land  is  of  good  qual- 
ity and  well  watered  by  springs  which  flow  from  the  western  side  of  the  reserve  from 
what  is  known  as  the  Coteauxs,  and  creeks  are  formed  which  extend  eastward  through 
the  valley  and  furnish  small  streams,  affording  water  for  stock  and  other  purposes.  The 
grass  on  the  reservation  is  abundant,  and  when  cut  and  cured  properly  makes  excel- 
lent hay.  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  in  what  fine  condition  stock  keep  during  the 
cold  weather  with  no  other  feed. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  LANDS. 

There  has  been  about  175,000  acres  of  land  allotted  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation, 
which  taken  from  the  original  amount  of  land  (918,780  acres)  leaves  about  745, 000  acres. 
We  had  but  very  little  trouble  or  opposition  in  making  the  allotments.  The  only  thing 
the  Indians  disliked  about  it  was  the  quantity  of  land  to  minors.  There  is  nearly  a 
unanimous  feeling  that  all,  without  regard  to  age,  should  have  been  allowed  160  acres 
each.  They  are  now  very  anxious  that  they  may  receive  their  patents  soon,  and  often 
inquire  of  me  when  they  will  get  them. 

They  are  now  without  laws  or  any  government  of  their  own,  having  failed  to  elect  any 
ofiScers  last  year. 

The  work  done  by  the  schools  and  missionary  labors  for  a  few  years  past  has  accom- 
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l^bed  mncli  towards  the  civilization  dad  ultimate  independence  of  this  people,  and  the 
jjlotment  of  the  lands  in  severalty  I  regard  as  the  crowning  effort  in  that  direction. 

WOOD. 

The  Indians  have  sold  about  1,000  cords  of  wood  during  the  last  year  to  the  Govern- 
ment, missions,  and  employ^,  and  some  considerable  to  i)eop]e  outside  of  the  reserve. 
This  gives  quite  a  sum  of  money,  and  has  been  of  great  service  to  them,  as  their  crops 
for  the  year  previous  were  injured  from  drought;  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  them  to  have  lived  through  the  last  winter  but  for  this  income  and  the 
Government  freighting,  all  of  which  they  receive  when  I  have  the  letting  of  the  work. 

INDIANS    AS  FBBIOHTBBS. 

The  freighting  for  the  agency  by  the  Indians  during  the  year  amounted  to  $958.81. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  schools,  the  Government  Industrial  Boarding  School  and  the  Good 
Will  Mission.  The  latter  is  conducted  by  W.  K.  Morris  as  superintendent,  and  has  a 
capacity  for  100  or  some  more.  The  Government  school  can  accommodate  comforta- 
bly 140  pupils.  I  expect  to  be  able  to  fill  the  school  during  the  winter  term.  I  regret 
that  we  have  been  reduced  to  two  teachers  in  the  school.  The  late  inspector  recom- 
mended that  one  should  be  discharged,  which  was  done  by  an  order  from  the  Depart- 
ment, but  I  do  not  think  the  present  number  of  teachers  are  enough  for  the  number  of 
pupils  I  shall  get  into  the  school.  The  average  attendance  during  the  last  year  was 
90.  Both  schools  are  furnished  with  excellent  teachers,  who  have  a  heart  in  the  work, 
and  with  the  continuance  of  these  schools  the  present  young  Indians  will  soon  rank 
high  in  civilization  and  make  good  average  citizens. 

TEACHBBS*  8ALABIBS. 

Superintendent  and  principal  teacher $1,000 

Matron — 720 

2  teachers  at  $600  per  year 1,200 

8ANITABY. 

The  agency  physician  reports  the  general  health  of  the  Indians  during  the  year  has 
been  good. 

Total  number  prescribed  for:  Males,  257;  females,  157- 534 

BiKTHS— Full-blood:  Males,  3;  females,  4 _ 7 

Half-breeds:  Males,  4;  females,  3 7 

Whites:  Males,  1;  females,  1 2 

Total 16 

Deaths— Males,  6;  females,  11 17 

These  are  not  all  the  births  and  deaths,  butonly  those  who  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  physician. 
I  respectfuUy  inclose  the  report  of  the  agency  physician. 

CENSUS. 

The  census  just  taken  shows  the  whole  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  to  be 
1,487: 

Kales  above  18  years 418 

Females  above  14  years 499 

School  age,  between '6  and  16,  both  sexes 396 
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POLICE. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency,  consisting  of  one  ofBcer  and  five  privates,  have  been- 
efficient  during  the  year  and  performed  their  duties  satisfactorily.  I  find  no  difi&culty 
in  setting  men  to  make  np  the  number  notwithstanding  the  salary  is  so  small. 

MISSIONAEY  WORK  AND  CHUBCHE8. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  I  find  the  follow- 
ing. The  board  has  six  native  churches,  viz,  Ascension,  Goodwill,  Long  Hollow,  May- 
asan,  Buffalo  Lake,  and  Mountain  Head.  The  first  lour  churches  named  have  each  an 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  and  elders,  deacons  and  trustees,  and  are  native  Dakota, 
except  one  elder  at  Qodwill  mission.  The  other  two  churches,  Buffalo  Lake  and  Mount- 
ain Head,  are  being  supplied  statedly  with  native  ministerial  service.  All  of  these 
churches  are  aided  as  yet  in  the  support  of  their  pastors  and  stated  supplies  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  with  one  exception  they  are  in  good  working  order. 
Rev.  M.  N.  Adams  has  charge  of  all  the  churches  above  named.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  say  that  he  is  an  active  and  efficient  worker  for  the  elevation  of  this  people. 

Episcopal  Church. — Number  of  church  members — white,  7;  Indians,  221.  Of  these  4^ 
received  baptism  the  past  year;  31  persons  were  also  confirmed  by  the  bishop  during 
the  year.  Present  number  of  church  buildings,  3.  There  are  four  stations.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  fourth  church  building  will  be  erected. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  contributed  for  the  support  of  the  work  $1,164  during  the 
year.  In  labor  and  money  the  people  have  given  for  different  objects  $202. 81 ;  $550  have 
been  given  by  private  parties  for  the  third  church  building,  which  was  erected  last  fall. 
Rev.  E.  Ashley  is  in  charge  of  these  churches;  he  is  an  energetic  worker,  well  ac- 
quainted with*  these  Indians,  and  understands  their  needs. 

AGEICULTUBE. 

The  amount  of  land  in  cultivation  this  year  is  not  as  large  as  last  year,  which  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  seed  on  account  of  the  drought  of  last 
year.  Many  of  the  Indians  waited  until  it  was  too  late,  hoping  that  I  would  succeed 
in  getting  authority  to  furnish  them  oats  for  seed,  as  I  had  applied  to  the  Department 
for  such  authority.  The  crops  are  generally  good  this  season.  There  is  under  cultiva- 
tion on  the  reservation  about  3,300  acres.  The  present  season  only  about  3,000  in  crops. 
Some  of  the  Indians  purchased  their  seed-oats,  but  many  had  no  money  or  means  to  buy 
with.     There  were  200  acres  broken  last  year. 

BTIILDING  INDIAN  HOUSES. 

I  received  from  the  Government  lumber  sufficient  to  build  about  seventy  houses,  whicb 
is  now  being  framed  and  made  ready  to  put  up.  I  hope  to  get  most  of  them  built  be- 
fore winter,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  sufficient  Indian  help  to  assist  the  carpenter,  still  I 
think  it  may  be  accomplished.  '  I  shall  tise  every  means  at  hand  to  finish  them. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  court  was  never  organized  at  this  agency.  The  Indians  did  not  want  any,  and 
hence  refused  to  take  any  steps  to  have  one. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  generally  as  well-behaved  t8 
any  of  the  people  of  the  difierent  branches  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  They  are  almost  with- 
out exception  peaceable  and  polite  to  the  whites  and  well  disposed;  not  at  all  quarrel- 
some with  each  other.  They  observe  Sunday  better  than  the  generality  of  whites  in  com- 
munities outside  of  the  reservation.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  they 
will  be  a  prosperous  and  happy  people;  now  that  they  have  homes  in  severalty  they  will 
feel  more  interest  in  improving  them.  They  are  generally  anxious  to  earn  money,  and 
willing  to  work  if  they  can  get  pay  for  it. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind  treatment  and  aid  extended  to  me  by  the 
Indian  Office  since  I  am  agent. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  D.  Jenkins, 

U,  S,  Indian  Agent. 
The  COMMISSTONEB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 
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REPORT  OF  STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  27,  1888. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  followiDg  report  of  aSairs  at  this  agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888: 

INDIANS  AND  LOCATION. 


Standing  Rock  Agency  is  located  on  a  level  plateau  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
about  60  miles  south  of  Mandan,  D:ik.,  and  2o  miles  south  of  the  Cannon  Ball  River, 
which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation.  The  Indians  are  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  for  a  distance  of  70  miles  along  the 
river  front,  and  up  the  Cannon  Ball  and  Grand  Rivers  lor  a  distance  of  40  mile:?,  the 
most  distant  settlement  being  about  60  miles  southwest  of  agency.  The  country  along 
the  water-courses  is  quite  broken,  affording,  however,  nutritious  grasses  and  excellent 
grazing,  but  back  from  the  streams  and  ranges  of  bluflfs  it  is  level  and  fertile,  making 
this  portion  of  the  Sioux  Reservation  a  very  desirable  tract  of  country,  the  only  draw- 
back being  insufficient  rainfall  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  causing  frequent 
failure  of  crops,  discouraging  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  reward  for  such  labor  is 
very  uncertain. 

The  Indians  comprising  this  agency  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Yauktonau*,  Hunk- 
papa,  and  Blackfeet  bands  of  Sioux,  numbering  as  follows: 


Name  of  band. 

Families. 

Males 
over  18 
years. 

Females 
over  14 
years. 

191 
455 

630 

200 

16 

Males 

under  18 

years. 

122 
2»() 
371 

9r> 
36 

Females 
under  14 
years. 

ToUl  of 
all  ages. 

Males 
between 
6  and  16 

years. 

Females 

between 

6  and  10 

years. 

Upper  Yanktonais. 
Ix>wer  Yanktonais.. 
Hunkpapa 

138 
349 
450 
136 
13 

151 
346 
477 
142 
17 

119 
217 
330 
101 
45 

5«3 

1,3J8 

1,808 

542 

lU 

65 

118 
186 

51 
104 
15.^ 

Blackfeet 

50  1                4i 

Mixed-bloods 

28  '                33 

Grand  total 

1,086 

1,133 

1,492 

918 

842 

4.385 

447 

38$ 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indian  settlements  of  this  agency  are  divided  into  five  farming  districts  (each 
under  the  supervision  of  a  white  man)  known  as  Cannon  Ball,  Big  Head,  Central,  Farm- 
School,  and  Grand  River  districts,  respectively.  These  are  again  divided  into  twenty- 
five  sub-districts,  each  having  an  Indian  farmer  in  charge,  whose  duty  it  la  to  direct  and 
aid  Indians  in  farm  work,  house  building,  and  the  care  of  stock,  and  to  report  any 
neglect  of  stock  or  want  of  attention  to  fields  by  the  respective  owners.  This  system 
works  admirably,  it  having  aroused  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  those  of  the  different 
districts,  and  their  efforts  in  agriculture  the  past  year  have  been  very  gratifying. 

The  cultivated  acreage  will  approximate  4,200  acres,  and  having  had  abundant  rains 
throughout  the  season,  all  crops,  except  corn,  promise  a  full  average  yield.  We  esti- 
mate the  crops  as  follows:  Wheat,  5,450  bushels;  corn,  15,540  bushels;  oats.  18,000 
bushels;  potatoes,  16,070  bushels;  turnips,  10,220  bushels;  onions,  615  bushels;  beans, 
555  bushels;  beets,  carrots,  and  rutabagas,  10,340  bushels;  also  a  large  number  of  cab- 
bages, melons,  and  squash;  and  the  hay  cut  will  approximate  6,750  tons. 

•  EVIDENCES  OF  PROGRESSION. 

The  Indians  cut,  from  dead  and  fallen  timber,  about  2,000  cords  of  wood  the  past  year, 
a  portion  of  which  was  for  use  of  agency  and  schools,  and  the  remainder  they  sold  to  the 
military  post  and  Indian  traders,  receiving  $4  per  cord  for  cotton»wood  and  $5.50  per 
cord  for  oak.  They  transported  442,358  pounds  of  agency  supplies  from  Mandan,  Dak., 
a  distance  of  80  miles,  earning  thus  $2,707.04.  They  plowed  and  planted  4,200  acres 
of  land,  200  acres  of  which  was  new  breaking,  constructed  10,000  rods  of  new  fence, 
erected  85  log  cabins,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle-sheds  and  stables.  They  also  own 
3,847  head  of  cattle  (972  of  which  are  this  year's  calves),  54  American  horses,  and  2,240^ 
ponys. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

There  have  been  7  schools  (2  of  which  were  boarding)  conducted  by  the  Government, 
and  2  mission  day-schools,  in  operation  at  this  agency  the  past  year,  with  an  enrollment 
of  639,  and  an  average  attendance  of  435  for  the  school  year.  There  were  also  66  pupils 
in  schools  off  the  reservation,  making  a  total  of  705  belonging  to  this  agency  who  at- 
tended school  the  past  fiscal  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  501.  Of  those  in  schools 
^ff  the  reservation  9  boys  were  at  Clontarf,  Minn. ;  10  girls  at  Avoca,  Minn. ;  2  boys  and 
1  girl  at  Yankton,  Dak. ;  1  boy  and  2  girls  at  Hope  school,  near  Yankton  Agency,  Dak. ; 
4  girls  at  Oahe,  Dak.,  and  21  boys  and  16  girls  at  Hampton,  Ya. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  located  at  the  agency  has  a  capacity  for  100  pupils, 
but  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  as  many  as  128  crowded  into  it  at  6ne  time. 
The  enrollment  was  145  (46  boys  and  89  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  112  for 
the  entire  twelve  months,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils  remained  in  the  school 
'during  the  vacation  months.  This  school  has  been  doing  excellent  service,  and  to  Rev. 
Bister  Gertrude's  indomitable  i)erseverance  great  credit  is  due,  whose  efficient  manage- 
ment has  placed  this  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Indian  reservation  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  teachers  and  salaries  paid  for  the  past  year: 


Names. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

'Oertnide  MoDermott    

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

I: 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

Tcftcliet'  (DrinciD&l^ 

«720.00 
600.00 
600.00 
480.00 
480.00 
860.00 
360.00 
240.00 
S60.00 

Months. 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

9720.00 

Teacher 

498.91 

Mary  Schoule 

Joseph  Helmigf 

. .  do 

6  0.00 

Industrial  teacher 

480.00 

Matron 

480.00 

Anselma  Auer 

Seamstress^ 

860.00 

Francis  Nucrent  . 

Cook 

860.00 

^Rosalia  Doppler 

Assistant  cook 

240.00 

JoseDhine  I)eclcer 

Laundress 

360.00 

Total 

4,098.91 

The  agricultural  boarding-school  is  located  16  miles  south  of  the  agency  in  one  of  our 
more  important  Indian  settlements,  among  the  Hunkpapa  and  filackfeet  Sioux,  and  a 
farm  of  105  acres  is  cultivated  in  connection  with  it.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  farming  and  care  of  stock,  and  the  girls  in  housekeeping  and  general 
•domestic  economy.  A  two-story  frame  addition,  26.  by  52  feet,  was  erected  at  this 
school  in  June  last,  for  a  boys'  dormitory,  which  was  badly  needed,  as  also  a  building 
16  by  40  for  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops,  where  some  of  the  boys  will,  in  future, 
receive  instruction  in  those  trades.  Rev.  Father  Martin,  under  whose  supervision  this 
-school  is  conducted,  is  deserving  of  great  praise  for  the  efficient  and  thorough  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  maintain^  throughout  the  past  year.  The  enrollment  at  this 
school  was  125  (87  boys  and  38  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  90  for  the  entire 
iiwelve  months,  as  the  majority  of  those  pupils  also  remained  during  the  vacation  months. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  teachers  and  salaries  paid: 


Names. 

Sex. 

liace. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

Martin  Kenel 

M. 
P. 
P. 
M. 
M. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

'  Teacher  (principal) 

$720.00 
600.00 
500.00 
480.00 
480.00 
360.00 
360.00 
360.00 
360.00 
370.00 

Months. 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
3 
9 
12 
12 

9720.60 

Rhabana  Stoup 

Teacher 

600.00 

<JeoiUa  Cameuzind 

Assistant  teacher 

415.76 

Meinrad  Widiuer „ 

Industrial  teacher 

4S0.00 

l^icholas  Enz 

Mechanical  teacher 

Matron 

480.00 

XAV?riaFiflr>h11n ... . 

300.00 

Matilda  Cattani 

Seamstress „ 

do wj 

90.00 

Augustina  Schutterli 

270.00 

Scholastica  Kuehner 

Cook 

360.00 

Theresa  Marlde„ 

Laundrera 

960.00 

Total 

4,076.76 

Cannon  Ball  day-school  is  located  25  miles  north  of  agency.  The  midday  meal,  pre 
pared  by  the  larger  girls  under  the  supervision  of  the  female  teacher,  is  given  to  the  pu- 
pils.   The  enrollment  in  this  school  was  86  scholars  (52  male  and  34  female),  wit»an 
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STerage  attendance  of  60  for  the  school  year.  The  teachers  are  a  married  couple,  who^ 
with  their  family,  live  in  a  building  attached  to  the  school,  and  the  Indians  are  mate- 
rially benefited  by  the  example  of  civilized  life  thus  afforded  them.  Teachers'  names- 
and  salaries  are  as  follows: 


Names. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annual 

Term  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

AftTon  O  Wfilln 

M. 
F. 

H. 
W. 

Teacher^ 

9600.00 
480.00 

Months. 
12 
12 

$600 

JoaeDhine  Wella. 

Assistant  teaclier 

480 

Total 

1,080 

Grand  River  day-school  is  located  40  miles  southwest  of  agency.  The  mid-day  meaF 
is  also  given  at  this  school,  the  meal  being  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  Can- 
non Ball  school.  The  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Primeau  (a  married  couple),  employed 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  resigned  on  March  31  last,  on  account  of  Mrs.. 
Primeau's  health  failing,  and  a  widow  lady  and  her  son,  both  very  competent,  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  positions  thus  made  vacant  This  school  is  located  in  Sitting  Bull's  set- 
tlement, in  the  midst  of  the  late  hostile  Sioux,  and  its  infiuence  over  the  people  of  that 
neighborhood  is  very  apparent.  The  enrollment  was  77  scholars  (43  boys  and  34  girls), 
yriUi  an  average  attendance  of  58  for  the  school  year.  The  following  are  the  namea, 
salaries,  and  time  of  teachers  employed: 


Names. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

Louis  Primeau 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

H. 
I. 

W. 
W. 

Teacher 

$600.00 
480.00 
600.00 
480.00 

Months, 
9 
9 
3 
8 

I490 

Jennie  Primeau 

Assistant  teacher..^ 

Teacher 

mS 

John  M.  Carignan 

ISO- 

Mary  J. Clement 

Assistant  teacher 

ISO 

Total 

1,080' 

1 

No.  1  day-school  is  located  18  miles  north  of  the  agency,  in  a  prosperous  settlement  of 
Upper  Yanktonais.  The  teacher,  Mrs.  Van  Solen,  is  a  mixed-blood  of  the  tribe,  and  a 
very  thorough  and  painstaking  teacher.  She  makes  her  school  very  attractive  for  the 
children,  and  is  doing  excellent  service  in  that  neighborhood.  The  enrollment  was  41 
scholttfs  (22  boys  and  19  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  27  for  the  year.  Teacher's 
name  and  salary  as  follows: 


Name. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

Maria  L.  Van  Solen 

F. 

H. 

Teacher. 

8600.00 

Months. 
12 

1600.  OO 

No.  2  day-school  is  located  3  miles  north  of  the  agency  in  a  settlement  of  the  Lower 
Yanktonais,  and  the  teacher  having  had  long  experience  in  school  work  has  conducted 
this  school  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  ihe enrollment  was  51  scholars  (32  boys  and 
19  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  34  for  the  year.  The  fallowing  is  the  name  of 
the  teacher  and  salary  paid  * 


Name. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

E.  P.  HcFadden 

M. 

W. 

ii'ekcher 

$600.00 

Months. 
12 

8600.  oa 

i 
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No.  3  day-school,  located  3  miles  south  of  the  agency,  -was  erected  in  the  spring  of 
1885,  when  the  late  hostile  Sioux  were  encamped  at  that  point;  but  they  having  since 
gradually  abandoned  that  village  and  their  old  Indian  life,  locating  upon  claims  along 
Grand  River  and  Oak  Creek,  and  not  enough  of  them  remaining  to  justify  the  expense 
of  keeping  a  school  there  longer,  it  was  therefore  discontinued  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  and  the  building  was  moved  to  the  industrial  boarding  school,  where  it  is  now 
used  as  a  laundry.  The  enrollment  at  this  school  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  20  scholars  (7  boys  and  13  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  13.  The  teacher's 
name  and  salary  was  as  follows: 


Name. 

Sex. 

Race.i                   Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

Rosa  Bearface 

.  F. 

I. 

Teacher 

$600.00 

Monlhg. 
3 

8150.00 

St.  Francis  De  Sales  Mission  day-school  is  located  at  Grand  River  at  a  point  about 
30  miles  south  of  agency.  The  building  is  owned  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  and  the  school  was  conducted  by  that  bureau  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1888.  The  teacher  was  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  said  bureau  furnishing  the  fuel  and  a  noon  lunch  for  the  pupils.  The  enroll- 
ment was  46  scholars  (28  boys  and  18  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  16  for  the 
school  jfear.    The  following  is  the  name  of  teacher  and  salary  paid: 


Name. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

Bmeran  D  White    

M. 

I. 

Teacher  . 

9600.00 

ilonthg. 
6 

$300.00 

The  Dakota  Mission  day-school,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, located  on  Grand  River  at  a  point  about  3*i  miles  south  west  of  agency,  has  been 
conducted  by  Miss  M.  C.  Collins,  a  devoted  and  successful  worker,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Elias  Gilbert  (a  full-blood  Sisseton  Sioux)  a  man  of  good  sense  and  amiable  disposition 
and  an  efficient  helper  in  the  elevation  of  his  race.  This  school  has  been  conducted 
without  expense  to  the  Government  with  an  enrollment  of  58  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  25  for  the  four  months  that  it  was  in  session. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  there  will  be  three 
new  day-schools  in  operation  at  this  agency  the  ensuing  year,  two  of  which  will  be  Gov- 
ernment and  one  mission.  One  of  these  G<>vemment  buildings  is  located  15  mil^  west 
of  agency  and  the  other  on  the  Upper  Grand  River  at  a  point  50  miles  southwest, 
and  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is  erecting  a  building 
for  school  purposes  at  his  St.  Elizabeth's  Mission  on  Oak  Creek,  which  station  is 
about  35  miles  south.  These  three  additional  day-schools,  when  completed  and  opened 
for  scholars,  which  we  hope  to  see  consummated  at  an  early  day,  will  afford  the  Indians 
of  this  agency  materially  increased  school  facilities. 

MISSIONAKY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  this  agency  is  chiefly^  under  the  direction  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Marty,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Dakota,  who  has  had  four  resident  priests  and  three 
Sisters  of  Charity  (other  than  those  employed  in  the  school  work)  stationed  here  through- 
out the  past  year.  They  have  been  maintained  by  the  right  reverend  bishop  and  others 
interested  in  the  christianization  of  the  Indians  at  an  expense  to  the  mission  of  $2,790.75. 
The  reverend  fathers  report  200  baptisms  the  past  year,  of  whom  55  were  adults,  and  20 
marriages  were  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church.  They  also  report  a 
marked  change  for  the  better  among  the  Indians  in  the  steadily  increasing  numbers  at- 
tending divine  service,  and  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  many  for  religious  instruc- 
tions, through  which  several  healthful  societies  have  been  organized,  the  members  of 
which  are  regular  monthly  communicants. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  have  two  stations  on  Grand  River,  where  regu- 
lar Sunday  and  weekly  services  are  held,  and  they  have  also  erected  during  the  past 
year  a  central  mission  station  and  hospital  building  near  the  agency.  The  missionary 
work  of  this  religious  body  has  been  conducted  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  Rev.  G.  W.  Reed 
and  wife,  Miss  M.  C.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Elias  Gilbert  (a  native  catechist),  all  zealous 
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-workera,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000  to  the  association,  which  amount  includes  $4,000  for  build- 
ings. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  auspices  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  had 
Rev.  P.  J.  Deloria,  a  native  minister,  stationed  at  Saint  Elizabeth's  mission  until  Janu- 
ary last,  when  ill  health  compelled-  him  to  abandon  work  for  a  time,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  native  teacher,  who  remained  in  charj;e  until  relieved  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Wed- 
dell,  who  now  has  general  supervision  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Episcopal  church 
at  this  agency.  The  expense  of  this  mission  the  past  year  will  approximate  $600,  apart 
Irom  a  new  building  costing  $1,500,  which  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  Indians 
connected  with  this  church  manifest  great  devotedne:ss  to  its  doctrines. 

SANITARY. 

No  epidemic  has  prevailed  on  the  reservation  the  past  year,  and  the  general  health  of 
the  Indians  has  been  good.  There  were  163  births  and  153  deaths,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  deaths,  as  in  preceding  years,  being  from  consumption  and  scrofula.  The  Indian 
mode  of  living,  with  irregularity  of  meals  and  wretched  ventilation  in  their  insufficiently 
lighted  and  Hoorless  cabins,  contributes  largely  to  the  development  of  those  fatal  dis- 
eases, and  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  at  that  more  do  not  die,  and  from  the  same  causes. 
This  death  rate  is  likely  to  increase  until  better  houses  are  provided.  The  crowded  and 
over-heated  condition  of  the  cabins  now  occupied  by  the  Indians,  with  the  noxious  im- 
purities thus  constantly  taken  into  the  lungs,  must  give  way  to  more  healthful  habita- 
tions, where  purer  air  may  be  inhaled,  before  a  change  for  the  better,  in  this  respect,  can 
be  expected. 

A  hospital  is  very  much  needed  at  this  agency,  where  persons  requiring  special  medi- 
cal attention  could  be  brought  for  treatment.  It  would  guaranty  so  much  better  care 
of  the  sick  than  is  possible  to  give  Indians  at  their  homes  that  humanity  calls  for  the 
erection  of  a  hospital  at  every  agency. 


The  Indian  police  force,  consisting  of  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  and  28  privates,  has 
^ven  excellent  satisfaction.  Their  efficiency  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  considering  the 
inadequate  compensation  they  receive,  and  their  usefulness  is  unquestioned  by  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  beneficial  efifects  of  this  system  of  law  and  order  among  Indians. 

COURT  OF    INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

This  court  is  now  well  oi^anized  and  regular  bi-weekly  sessions  held.  Persons  guilty 
of  **  Indian  offenses  "  are  brought  before  this  court  for  trial;  also  all  minor  matters,  such 
as  misunderstandings  or  disputes  between  Indians,  are  here  adjudicated.  Each  case  is 
carefully  investigated  and  judiciously  passed  upon,  and  during  the  past  year  not  a  single 
appeal  to  higher  authority  was  asked  for  by  the  parties  tried  and  sentenced.  Forty-nine 
cases  of  Indian  offenses  have  been  thus  tried  the  past  year,  and  the  parties  punished 
either  by  close  confinement  in  the  agency  guard-house  or  confinement  at  night  and  labor 
during  the  day  for  such  period  as  the  offense  seemed  to  demand.  The  court  commands 
the  respect  of  all  classes,  and  so  healthful  is  it  in  maintaining  order  and  in  aiding  our 
work  that  I  would  regard  it  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  service  were  it  discontinued  or  its 
usefulness  in  any  way  impaired. 

The  two  officers  of  our  Indian  police  force  being  obliged  to  act  as  judges  of  this  court 
is  objectionable.  The  judges  should  be  independent  of  the  police  organization,  who 
necessarily  have  to  make  the  arrests  and  bring  the  parties  before  the  court  for  trial. 
The  best  men  to  be  found  at  an  agency  should  be  selected  for  the  office  of  judge,  and 
they  should  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services.  This  would  give  the 
court  more  dignity  and  relieve  the  Officers  of  the  police  force  from  an  embarrassing 
position. 

CONCLUSION. 

These  Indians  have  made  commendable  progress  in  civilization  the  past  yetir,  their 
steadily  increasing  interest  in  stock-raising  and  farming,  together  with  a  universal  de- 
sire for  better  habitations,  being  very  noticeable.  They  are  ready  to  labor  ^hen  oppor- 
tunities offer  where  a  little  money  is  to  be  earned,  and  they  meet  their  obligations  in  a 
more  independent  and  business-like  manner  than  formerly. 

General  contentment  has  prevailed  throughout  the  year  with  the  exception  of  the 
uneasiness  caused  by  the  proposed  opening  of  a  portion  of  the  Sioux  reservation,  as 
contemplated  in  the  Sioux  bill  (H.  R.  7315)  of  Fiftieth  Congress,  which  to  the  Indians 
has  been  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  much  anxiety,  aud  their  opposition  to  the 
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bill  and  anxiety  for  its  non-ratification  has  kept  them  more  or  less  unsettled  for  some- 
time pastb  However,  whilst  persistently  refusing  to  accept  the  act  when  recently  pre- 
sented to  them  for  ratification,  their  conduct  was  respectful  and  very  orderly  throughout 
the  councils  held  by  the  commission.  Inadequate  compensation  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions of  payment  are  the  principal  objections  of  the  Indians  to  the  act,  as  much  of  the 
compensation  proposed  is  believed  to  be  already  due  under  existing  treaties. 
The  statistical  report  is  transmitted  herewith. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

James  McLaughlin, 

U,  S.  Indian  AgenU 
The  Ck)MMissiONKB  OF  Indian  Affaies. 


REPORT  OF  YANKTON  AGENCY. 

Yankton  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  20, 1888. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fifth  and  last  annual  report. 

*  *  »  »  »  ♦  ♦ 

CONDITION  OF  INDIANS  1884  AND  1888  CONTRASTED. 

In  concluding  my  labors  it  may  not  be  improper  to  hastily  review  the  changes  in  the 
last  four  years  at  this  agency.  In  doing  this  I  will  not  distort  the  facts.  The  Depart- 
ment and  the  public  from  this  review  wiJl  be  able  to  judge  whether  four  years  have  pro- 
duced such  results  as  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  time  and  money  spent  upon  the 
Indians  during  this  time,  and  also  whether  such  results  give  the  friends  engaged  in  In- 
dian work  hope  for  their  future  elevation  to  a  condition  of  self-support  and  qualification 
for  citizenship. 

When  I  came  the  chiefs  were  the  dominating  power  on  the  reservation.  They  called 
the  people  together  often  in  council,  arranged  a  programme,  appointed  their  orators  to 
present  their  views  to  the  agent,  and  every  week  would  insist  upon  having  a  council 
with  the  agent.  At  these  councils  they  would  tell  the  agent  what  he  ought  to  de. 
While  they  now  occasionally  hold  a  council,  yet  but  few  Indians  attend,  and  they  never 
dictate  to  the  agent,  and  only  on  important  occasions  ever  ask  to  meet  him  in  council. 
The  appointment  by  me  of  a  board  of  advisers  of  two  intelligent  Indians  fix>m  each  of 
the  eight  bands,  presided  over  by  a  chief,  did  much  towards  crushing  their  power.  Thia 
evoked  from  the  chiefe  and  their  following  strenuous  opposition,  resulting  in  petitions 
and  appeals  to  the  Department  for  a  new  agent.  But  the  agent  was  not  disturbed  nor 
the  board  disbanded  ;  it  still  acts  with  the  agent  in  promoting  good  order,  in  encour- 
aging children  to  attend  the  Government  school,. and  in  advising  him  of  afiairs  in  their 
respective  localities.  Then  the  chiefs  were  at  war  with  the  agent  in  his  efibrts  to  fill  up 
the  school,  and  in  breaking  up  old  customs  which  were  at  variance  with  farming,  but 
now  without  exception  the  seven  remaining  chiefis  are  his  warmest  friends,  and  not  only 
support  him  but  are  doing  good  work  by  encouraging  the  Indians  in  their  efibrts  at  fiirm- 
ing.  Then  the  chiefs  asked  the  Department  for  a  new  agent.  Since,  and  lately,  they 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Commissioner,  of  their  own  volition,  to  have  him  retained  as  long 
as  he  lives,  signed  by  numerous  Indians.  Now  they  are  the  friends  of  the  school,  and 
aid  in  influencing  children  to  attend.  Then  the  chiefs  were  opposed  to  the  allotment  of 
the  lands  of  the  reservation  in  severalty.  Now  not  only  are  all  in  favor  of  it,  but  also, 
I  think  without  exception,  every  Indian  man  on  the  reservation. 

Then  some  of  the  chiefe,  as  also  numerous  Indians  in  large  gangs,  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  visits  to  surrounding  agencies,  staying  many  weeks  at  a  time.  Now,  and  for  the 
last  three  years,  this  custom  has  been  broken  up,  and  the  Indians  are  only  allowed  to  go  in 
severalty  at  long  intervals,  and  not  without  suflicient  cause,  such  as  visiting  a  sick  relative, 
or  to  get  a  horse  given  them,  or  on  some  business,  but  never  for  the  sole  purpose  of  visiting. 
Then  the  Indians  in  large  numbers  would  hang  around  the  agent's  office,  reclining  in 
shady  places  smoking  the  historic  pipe,  living  over  again,  by  relating  past  experiences, 
their  former  lives,  remaining  all  day,  and  this  was  a  common  occurrence.  Now,  except 
on  issue  days  (once  a  week),  save  a  very  few  oM  Indians,  they  are  seldom  seen  at 
the  agency.  Then  the  blanket  Indians  were  in  the  ascendency.  Now  there  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  on  the  reservation,  and  these  are  old  men.  Then  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  see  the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  known  here  as  **haubeaux,''  with  blanket  or 
sheet,  according  to  the  season,  in  paint,  feathers,  and  ornaments,  with  a  streamer  of 
scarlet  cloth  suspended  from  their  backs,  about  ten  inches  vnde,  trailing  the  ground,. 
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poeiiig  about  the  comers  of  the  buildings  and  fences  at  the  agency,  and  in  this  full  courting 
costume  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  lay  siege  to  the  affections  and  chastity  of  some 
young  Indian  maiden.  Now  such  a  spectacle  is  never  seen.  Then  the  * '  medicine  man ' ' 
held  high  camivakl  on  the  reservation,  and  by  his  conjurings  and  beating  of  'pana  and  blow- 
ing of  horns  over  the  sick  to  frighten  away  the  evil  spirit  that  afflicted  the  prostrate  vic- 
tim, was  not  long  in  extinguishing  life;  but  now,  while  this  dire  evil  still  lingers  among 
some  of  the  old  heathen  Indians,  it  is  but  the  mere  shadow  of  what  it  was  four  years  ago. 
Then,  on  the  death  of  an  Indian,  the  property  of  the  household,  frequently  extending  to 
horses  and  other  stock,  was  either  given  away  by  the  surviving  relatives  to  prove  their 
deep  sorrow,  or  was  carried  away  by  those  whe  had  lingered  about  the  house  as  mourners. 
Now  this  pernicious  custom  is  almost  wholly  broken  up.  This  has  been  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate.    Through  my  police  I  take  charge  of  the  property,  or  if  carried  away  reclaim  it. 

Then  the  grass-dance  was  a  prominent  feature  at  the  agency.  Always  Saturday  nights 
the  drum  was  heard  until  a  late  hour,  and  some  weeks  nearly  every  night  were  their  fes- 
tivities indulged  in,  and  so  frenzied  would  some  of  the  Indians  become  in  reciting  and 
listening  to  the  heroic  tales  of  olden  times  that  valuable  property  would  be  given  away 
in  attestation  of  their  appreciation  and  as  evidence  of  their  courage.  These  dances  were 
demoralizing  to  all  industries.  They  were  more  than  this.  They  were  captivating  to 
the  young  and  destructive  of  good  morals.  Young  girls,  by  the  beating  of  the  drum  and 
the  almost  nude  condition  of  the  dancers,  were  enticed  to  the  dance-house  and  readily 
fell  victims  to  Indian  lust  So  long  had  this  dance  with  the  accompanying  dog-feast 
been  the  reigning  pleasure  of  my  Indians,  and  so  persistent  were  they  in  keeping  it  up 
in  spite  of  all  the  missionaries,  agent,  police;  and  board  of  advisers  could  do  to  break  it 
up,  that  I  saw  but  one  of  two  ways  to  end  it.  l)y  military  force  I  could  tear  down  the 
house,  and  if  the  dance  was  resumed  elsewhere,  by  soldiers  expel  the  dancers.  Next  by 
interesting  the  Indians  in  farming  to  such  an  extent  as  should  wean  them  from  the 
dance.  I  preferred  the  latter  method.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  without  any  interfer- 
ence by  me  or  orders  the  dance-house  was  torn  down  last  spring,  and  there  hais  not  been 
any  dsmcing  at  the  agency  this  summer,  except  the  dance  on  the  prairie  at  their  cele- 
bration on  the  4th  day  of  July.  While  there  is  still  some  dancing  at  small  gatherings 
on  other  parts  of  the  reservation  I  am  satisfied  the  custom  is  dying  out,  and  will  soon, 
among  the  Yanktons,  be  buried  with  many  other  of  their  old  heathen  ways  that  have 
been  dropped  within  the  last  few  years.  Farming,  a  home,  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, a  higher  social  and  political  status,  a  feeling  of  manhood,  a  consciousness  thatthey 
have  the  capacity  to  do  and  act  for  themselves,  freed  Irom  tribal  dictation,  will  wean 
them  from  those  old  customs  which  have  served  to  keep  them  in  their  normal  condition. 
Wakea,  the  expert  dancer  of  the  tribe,  one  of  the  wildest  Indians  on  the  reservation 
when  I  came,  and  for  his  misconduct  I  had  to  put  him  in  jail,  has  had  his  hair  cut,  has 
^iven  up  dancing,  and  is  living  nicely  on  his  little  farm.  I  could  mention  others  who 
have  done  the  same  thing.     These  changes  are  a  source  of  much  gratification. 

Another  important  change  for  the  better,  inspiring  hope  that  it  may  become  univer- 
sal, has  occurred  during  the  last  four  years.  I  refer  to  the  family  relations  between 
husband  and  wife.  The  women  are  treated  by  the  head  of  the  family  with  much  more 
respect  than  they  were  when  I  came  among  them.  At  that  time  a  very  large  majority 
of  men  were  living  with  their  women  without  other  marriage  than  that  which  comes  ot 
taking  a  woman  to  wife  *' Indian  fashion,*'  as  it  is  called,  simply  by  being  with  her  with- 
out that  solemnity  which  attaches  to  a  formal  marriage.  Some  of  these  men  and  women 
after  living  together  in  this  way  for  years,  have  lately  been  married  by  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  Ministerial  marriages  are  now  frequent,  and  the  social  position  of  the  wom  an  is 
thereby  elevated.  The  husband,  in  place  of  treating  her  as  his  slave  as  he  formerly  did, 
makes  her  his  companion.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  missionary  ministers  here  forthis 
change.  A  few  of  the  old  Indians  still  have  plural  wives,  but  this  vile  practice  has  be- 
come practically  extinct  among  the  middle-aged  and  younger  men.  Instances  occasionally 
still  occur  of  ' '  throwing  away  ' '  women  who  haveserved  as  wives,  but  the  last  four  years 
have  wrought  a  great  reform  in  this.  The  imprisonment  of  four  men  in  jail  at  one  time 
for  the  crime  of  sexual  intercourse,  at  the  instigation  of  the  husband,  with  the  aban- 
doned wife,  had  a  mo$t  salutary  influence  in  checking  this  evil. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  INDIAN  COUBT. 

On  September  11, 18S4, 1  organized  a  court  for  the  trial  of  Indian  offenses,  under  rules 
and  regulations  formulated  by  the  Interior  Department.  This  court  was  and  is  com- 
posed of  three  full-blood  Indians,  selected  for  their  ability,  honesty,  and  influence 
among  the  Indians.  So  far  the  judges  have  served  without  any  compensation.  The 
late  appropriation  by  Congress  giving  them  a  small  stipend  for  their  future  service  will 
enable  the  agent  to  retain  the  court.  During  these  nearly  four  .years  there  have  been 
forty-one  cases  tried  before  this  court,  and  twelve  persons  imprisoned  in  the  agency  jail 
for  periods  of  from  four  to  thirty  days.     At  first  the  court  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
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older  class  of  Indians,  but  nowihere  is  general  acqaiesoence  in  its  organization  and  sab- 
mission  to  its  mliogs.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  first  twelve  months  after 
the  organization  of  the  court  there  were  fourteen  trials  before  it,  and  for  the  last  twelve 
months  there  were  only  three.  Trials  and  punishment  have  inspired  a  wholesome  fear,, 
which  has  a  restraining  influence  in  checking  offenses. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  AND  CHANGES. 

Four  years  ago  all  the  Government  freight  for  the  agency  was  delivered  by  white  men, 
the  larger  portion  of  this  by  steam-boat  at  uncertain  intervals  and  so  late  in  the  season 
that  the  Indians  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  cold  for  want  of  their  annuity  goods. 
Upon  representing  this  fact  to  the  Department  and  requesting  that  the  freight  be  deliv- 
ered at  the  nearest  railroad  point,  and  as  a  sheer  act  of  justice  that  the  Indians  be  al- 
lowed to  haul  it  at  flair  compensation,  authority  was  obtained  for  them  to  do  the  haul- 
ing at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  the  haul  being  30  miles  or  1  cent  per 
mile  per  hundred  pounds.  In  the  summer  of  1886  they  hauled  the  first  freight  Up  to 
this  time  they  have  delivered  for  the  Government  from  the  railroad  617.116  pounds  for 
which  they  have  been  paid  $1,851. 34.  Tothismay  beadded205,705poundshauledon  pur- 
chases of  lumber,  coal,  etc.,  bought  in  open  market  and  contract  to  be  delivered  by  the 
vendors,  at  the  same  rate  per  hundred,  $617.11.  Total,  $2,468.46  for  the  two  years, 
1886-W,  or  $1,234.22  a  year.  This  money  was  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  Indians,  and 
did  them  a  great  deal  of  good.  An  industry  has  been  establish^  which  will  last  as  long 
as  there  is  freight  to  haul  to  the  agency.  Safe,  careful,  and  honest,  the  trip  made  in  a 
day  and  a  half  when  required,  they  are  just  as  reliable  as  white  men  in  this  branch  of 
labor. 

Believing  that  all  agency  industries  possible  for  Indians  to  perform  should  be  carried 
forward  by  them,  I  have  extended  every  facility  in  my  power  to  aid  them.  Labor,  with, 
corresponding  results  not  only  becomes  a  teacher,  but  the  compensation  derived  stimu- 
lates additional  labor.  Self-support  is  the  objective  point  to  be  reached.  Work  with- 
out adequate  recompense  would  place  it  beyond  their  grasp.  Hence  they  fiave  been 
paid  liberally  for  putting  up  hay  for  the  Cfovemment,  delivering  wood,  and  for  their 
wheat.  In  the  last  four  years  they  have  cut,  cuied,  and  put  into  stack  for  the  beef  cat- 
tle and  agency  stock  2,021  tons  of  hay  at  $2.50  a  ton.  Total  paid  them,  $5,052.50.  In 
the  same  time  they  have  delivered  at  the  agency  1,716  cords  of  wood  varying  in  price^ 
from  $2.50  to  $2.75  and  $3  a  cord,  for  which  they  have  been  paid  $4,840.60.  They  have 
also  sold  to  the  agent,  to  be  ground  into  fiour  and  issued  to  the  Indians,  207, 365  pounds 
of  wheat,  for  which  they  were  paid  for  a  part  60  cents  a  bushel,  but  for  the  larger  part 
75  cents;  total  $2,362.39.  Formerly  the  flour  for  issue  was  bought  for  the  Indians,  but 
since  they  have  advanced  in  farming  the  wheat  they  raise,  so  far  as  required  by  the 
Government,  is  purchased  at  encouraging  figures  and  ground  at  the  agency  mill  for  this 
purpose.  Last  year  by  reason  of  the  drought  their  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure  and 
none  was  bought  by  me. 

THE  SHOPS  AND  THE  INDIAN  EMPLOY^. 

Since  I  came  I  have  established  a  harness  and  shoe  shop  combined,  and  employ  two- 
Indian  young  men  to  carry  it  on.  I  found  the  Indians  with  their  harness  tied  up  with 
strings,  there  not  being  any  place  on  the  reservation  where  they  could  obtain  leather  nor 
any  place  where  they  could  get  them  repaired.  Shoes  and  boots,  which  are  now  worn 
largely  by  the  Indians,  especially  in  winter,  when  they  could  be  no  longer  worn  with- 
out repairs,  were  thrown  away.    The  shop  is  intended  for  a  repair  shop  only. 

I  have  also  dispensed  with  a  white  man  for  blacksmith  at  a  salary  of  $720  a  year,  who 
had  one  Indian  apprentice  at  $240  a  year.  This  shop  is  now  carried  on  by  an  Indian 
blacksmith  at  a  salary  of  $300  a  year,  and  an  apprentice  at  a  salary  of  $240  a  year. 
There  has  been  paid  out  for  Indian  labor  at  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  tin,  and  harness 
shops  during  the  last  four  years,  including  Indian  miller  and  Indian  assistant  engineer, 
also  for  Indian  police  service,  Indian  teachers  in  school  and  irregular  Indian  labor,  $26,- 
531.52. 

In  order  to  show  at  a  glance  the  amount  paid  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the 
last  four  years  by  the  Government  in  money  for  produce  and  labor,  I  present  a  tabulated 
statement: 

Paid  them  for — 

Hauling — two  years  only $2,468.45 

Hay -, 5,052.50 

Wood 4, 840. 60 

Wheat— three  years  only - 2, 362. 39 

Labor 26,531.52 

Total 41,255.46- 
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By  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  what  the  Department  has  done  through  the  agent  to- 
wards aiding  the  Indians.  All  of  this  large  sum  of  money  has  been  paid  them  for  labor 
and  its  products,  and  for  work  alone  an  average  of  $6,632.88  a  year,  none  of  which,  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  has  been  paid  out  foolishly  for  trinkets,  but  very  largely  for 
food  and  clothing.  This  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  them  prior  to  1884  dur- 
ing the  same  length  of  time  for  labor  and  the  results  of  their  industry. 

fiut  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  done  towards  making  them  selt-sustaining.  During 
the  same  time  the  Department,  with  an  appreciation  of  their  necessities  and  as  an  eco- 
nomical measure  to  prepare  them  for  providing  for  themselves  and  families  by  placing 
the  means  in  their  hands  to  bring  this  about,  has  distributed  among  them  120  yoke  of 
work  cattle,  99  American  brood-mares,  354  assorted  plows,  141  sets  of  harness,  67  two- 
horse  farm  wagons,  24  harrows,  and  numerous  hay-foiks,  hoes,  etc.  There  has  also 
been  bought  and  retained  by  the  agent  for  their  use,  22  mowers,  8  reapers,  10  sulky 
rakes,  1  hay  stacker,  and  2  thrashiog-machines 

TBEPES  AND  HOI78SS. 

When  I  came  to  the  agency  the  five  hundred  families  were  living  in  teepes  and  log 
houses  with  dirt  roofs  and  dirt  floors,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  frame  houses, 
this  manner  of  living  was  universal.  But  a  few  of  the  log  houses  were  really  habitable 
by  reason  of  the  leakage  from  the  roofs,  thereby  in  stormy  weather  keeping  their  dirt 
floors,  on  which  the  most  of  them  slept,  wet,  causing  much  sickness  and  death,  espe- 
cially among  the  children.  Upon  my  application  to  the  Department  the  Indians  were 
promptly  famished  with  55,000  feet  of  sheathing,  300,000  shingles,  79,744  feet  of  di- 
mension lumber.  25,077  feet  of  ship-lap,  80,200  feet  of  flooring,  400  glazed  sash,  118 
kegs  of  nails,  and  door-trimmings  for  building  and  repaiiiug  their  houses.  With  this 
material  I  built  and  repaired  last  year  143  Indian  houses  with  white  and  Indian  labor. 
In  cases  where  the  logs  which  composed  the  body  of  the  houses  weie  sawed  or  hewed  and 
sound,  the  roofs  of  such  were  taken  off  and  rafters  with  shingles  were  sutetituted.  Ga- 
ble ends  with  double  thickness  of  pine  were  built.  Flooring  of  matched  and  dressed 
pine  was  laid  for  floors,  new  doors  and  windows  put  in,  and  the  house  was  complete. 
The  average  cost  of  these  houses  when  finished  was  about  $80.  A  number  of  small  frame 
houses  were  also  built.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these  Indians,  to  the  extent 
of  the  houses  I  built  and  repaired  in  this  way,  they  have  a  shingle  roof  over  their  beads 
and  a  wooden  floor  under  their  feet.  They  were  made  comfortable;  raised  from  filth 
and  consequent  sickness  to  the  first  step  of  a  hopeful  civilization.  The  work  should  not 
stop  here,  but  continue  until  every  Indian  family  on  the  reservation  is  provided  with  a 
suitable  house.  Timber  has  become  too  scarce  and  valuable  for  fuel  to  build  any  more 
log  houses.  Small  frame  houses  of  at  least  two  rooms  should  hereafter  be  built  for  them. 
It  is  believed  that  they  can  *be  put  up  at  a  cost  of  about  $200  each.  Fifty  should  be 
built  at  an  early  day. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  situation  of  the  Indians  in  August,  1884,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888  is  so  marked  by  a  moral  and  physical  change  as  to  give  as- 
soranoe  that  the  Yanktons,  so  long  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  ere  long  will  be  quali- 
fied for  citizenship,  and  in  place  of  living  in  teepes  and  idleness  and  rioting  in  heathen 
customs,  they  will  have  houses  for  their  dwelling  places,  cultivated  fields  for  their 
labor,  and  the  tme  God  for  their  worship. 

THE  BESERVATION. 

There  seems  to  be  a  surprising  ignorance,  among  otherwise  intelligent  people,  as  to 
the  location  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Reservation.  It  lies  along  the  Missouri  River,  com- 
mencing at  the  mouth  of  Choteau  Creek,  45  miles  above  the  city  of  Yankton,  Dak. , 
and  extending  up  the  river  30  miles;  thence  north  to  a  point;  thence  easterly  to  a  point 
on  Choteau  Creek  (miscalled  a  river  in  the  treaty) ;  thence  down  the  creek  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  so  as  to  include  400,000  acres.  The  Government  survey  of  the  boundaries 
described  in  the  treaty  embrace  431,000  acres,  which  the  Indians  claim  and  control. 
The  agency  is  located  on  the  river  in  about  the  center  of  the  reservation  east  and  west. 
Along  the  river  front,  including  the  meanderings,  the  reservation  is  35  miles  long,  and 
extending  back  from  the  agency  from  15  to  20  miles  in  width,  depending  upon  where  the 
Choteau  Creek  is  crossed,  as  its  course  is  southeast  by  south  from  the  headwaters  to 
where  it  empties  into  the  Mis^uri  River.  There  are  two  Choteau  Creeks,  Wet  and 
Dry  Choteaus,  both  headiug  outside  the  reservation  about  4  miles  apart,  and  runniu;; 
towards  each  other  until  they  form  a  confluence  about  4  miles  from  the  mouth.  Neither 
of  these  streams  can  be  called  a  river,  as  they  are  fordable  at  all  seasons  except  in  ca^^ 
of  high  waters  from  heavy  rains  or  melting  snows  in  the  spring.  The  valleys  of  ea(  li 
aie  wide,  affording  grass  which  will  in  an  ordinarily  good  season  give  an  avei-oge  of  two 
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tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Many  thousand  acres  are  now  covered  with  a  heavy  crop  of 
grass,  which  could  be  profitably  ntalized  by  my  Indians  in  making  hay  for  the  Eastern 
market.  At  no  distant  day  this,  it  is  believed,  will  be  one  of  the  leadins  industries  of  the 
reservation.  I  will  make  mention  of  this  in  another  part  of  this  report.  These  valleys 
are  found,  in  places  where  they  have  been  cultivated,  to  yield  large  com  crops,  and  are 
also  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  oats,  and  all  the  ordinary  vegetables  grown  in 
Dakota.  The  entire  reservation  with  the  exception  of  the  blufis  along  the  river  and 
creeks,  which  constitute  only  a  very  small  part  of  it,  is  rich  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
successful  farming. 

THE  TREATY. 

Thirteen  of  tlie  chiefs  and  leading  men  representing  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians  as- 
sembled in  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1857-'58,  and  after  six  months,  to  wit,  on  April 
19,  1858,  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  they  surrendered  all  their  lands  in  Dakota  and 
accepted  the  land  above  described  as  their  future  home.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  treaty  were  most  liberal  on  the  part  of  the  Government  towards  the  Indians.  It 
protects  them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  said  land,  also  agrees  to  pay  them  $G5,000 
per  annum  for  ten  years,  $40,000  per  annum  for  the  next  ten  years.  $.25,000  per  annum 
lor  tbe  next  ten  years,  and  $15,000  per  annum  during  the  next  twenty  years,  making  a 
total  of  $1,600,000  in  annuities  in  the  period  of  fifty  years.  Thirty  years  of  treaty  an- 
nuities have  passed,  leaving  only  twenty,  and  but  $15,000  a  year  of  payments.  A  great 
work  remains  to  be  done  to  make  the  Indians  fully  self-supporting.  The  $1 5,000  a  year 
will  not  go  far  in  providing  them  wiih  subsistence,  clothing,  agricultural  implements, 
teams,  and  houses.  With  thirty  years  of  reservation  life  these  Indians  should  l)o  farther 
advanced  than  they  are.  With  no  disposition  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  any  of  my  pre- 
decessors, I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  these  Indians  have  been  sadly  neglected  by 
some  of  them,  by  not  providing,  with  the  large  funds  at  their  command,  for  their  better 
comfort,  and  in  not  getting  more  of  them  settled  on  farms  and  larger  tillage.  It  is  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  that  their  annuities  in  money  and  goods  in  their  early 
settlement  were  appropriated  for  individual  enterprises  and  private  purposes  bv  those 
who  were  under  the  highest  moral  and  l^gal  obligation  to  be  honest  in  the  disbursement 
of  these  funds.  I  do  not  speak  at  random,  but  from  the  sworn  testimony  of  persons 
before  an  authorized  commission.  The  Indians  have  not  only  been  grossly  wronged,  but 
greatly  neglected.  This  largely  accounts  for  their  not  being  further  advanced  under  the 
liberal  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

PA-LA-  NE- A-PA-PE. 

This  man's  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  treaty.  He  was  then,  as  he  was  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  head  chief  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians.  The  old  chief  was  famil- 
iarly known  as  ^*01d  Strike,'*  being  an  abbreviation  of  *' Struck  by  the  Ree.*'  The 
l^ee  Indians  were  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Yanktons.  For  a  long  series  of  years 
this  enmity  had  existed.  Occupying  adjoining  hunting-grounds,  their  open  warfare 
never  ceased,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  treaty  their  battles  were  numerous  and  fre- 
quent. It  is  considered  the  bravest  act  an  Indian  can  do  while  a  battle  is  in  progress  to 
advance  in  the  face  of  flying  arrows  and  strike  the  enemy  after  he  has  fallen.  This  was 
done  by  a  Ree  warrior  after  this  young  chief  was  badly  wounded-  Hence  his  name  Pa- 
la-ne-a-pa-pe,  or  Struck  by  the  Ree.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  was  scalped  at  this  time. 
Credence  is  given  to  this  statement  from  the  fact  that  the  famous  old  chief  always  wore  - 
a  handkerchief  covering  the  top  of  his  head.  Unusual  among  Indians,  he  was  bald,  but 
he  and  his  friends  deny  that  he  was  ever  scalped.  Pa-la-ne-a-pa-pe  was  a  remarkable 
man.  Gifted  with  oratory  which  never  failed  to  move  his  audience,  and  made  forcible 
by  his  striking  illustrations,  he  spoke  on  great  occasions  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  always 
self-possessed,  never  hesitating  for  a  word,  and  in  a  manner  so  earnest  and  with  words  so 
incisive  that  he  was  able  to  carry  the  Indians  with  him,  even  as  against  the  propositions 
of  commissioners  clothed  with  authority  to  do  that  which  would  seem  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tribe.  This  power  of  oratory  was  illustrated  here  nearly  four  years  ago,  when  a 
commission,  raised  under  an  act  of  Congress  to  ascertain  whether  the  Indians  were  will- 
ing to  di-^pose  of  a  partof  their  reservation,  visited  the  agency.  Ex-Grovernor  Edmonds 
and  Judge  Shannon  represented  the  commi^ion,  and  both  were  well  known  to  the  In- 
dians and  highly  esteemed  by  them.  The  short,  sententious  speech  of  **  Strike,"  in  re- 
ply to  the  commissioners  against  their  proposition,  not  only  confounded  them,  but  so  ex- 
cited the  Indians  that  they  abruptly  left  the  council. 

He  was  always  true  to  his  convictions:  nor  could  he  be  influenced  by  power,  frightened 
by  threats,  or  propitiated  by  flattery  or  the  promise  of  reward.  He  did  not  willingly  con- 
form to  the  new  order  of  things  which  demanded  a  surrender  of  his  authority  over  his  peo- 
ple, but  was  willing,  as  he  stated  to  me  when  I  first  came  here,  to  divide  his  authority  and 
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he  and  I  be  agent  Then  be  was  not  only  opposed  to  the  children  attending  school,  but 
harangued  the  people  on  issue  days  to  prevent  them  attendj  ng.  When  I  called  the  Indians 
together  in  large  numbers  in  order  to  read  them  that  provision  of  the  treaty  which  compels 
them  to  send  their  children  to  school  nine  months  of  the  year,  although  theoldchi^f  was 
present  to  make  a  speech  in  opposition  to  the  school ,  true  to  the  treaty  wh'ich  he  had  signed, 
he  changed  front,  and  said  that  the  treaty  had  been  buried  in  the  ground  a  long  time  and 
it  was  now  dug  up,  and  he  had  made  it,  and  as  it  required  the  children  to  go  to  school, 
ihej  must  go.  The  next  day  I  furnished  him  and  his  old  friend  Joint  a  team,  and  they 
went  over  the  reservation  compelling,  so  far  as  they  could,  the  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  The  school  was  soon  filled.  Xt  was  with  difficulty  that  he  a^usted 
himself  to  the  change  of  reservation  life.  When  he  learned  that  the  people  wereobliged 
to  work  for  a  living  he  became  the  earnest  advocate  of  farming  industries. 

His  influence  was  not  confined  to  the  Yankton  branch  of  the  Sioux,  but  extended  among 
the  Sioux  everywhere.  He  was  often  consulted  by  other  chie&,  through  messentrers  sent  a 
long  distance  toobtain  his  views  on  important  matters.  If  war  against  the  whites  was  the 
question  pending,  this  good  chief  would  always  advise  against  it.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
many  years  ago  he  prevented  a  branch  of  the  Sioux  from  going  to  war  by  his  words  and 
the  valuable  presents  he  sent  to  the  chiefs.  Always  in  time  of  Indian  raids  against 
white  people  or  wars  with  the  Government  he  was  able  to  control  his  Indians  and  keep 
them  from  joining  thehostiles.  Soon  after  the  Minnesota  massacre  in  1862,  when  the, 
Government  sent  soldiers  into  the  field  to  capture  and  chastise  the  Santees,  he  was 
prompt  in  aiding  by  his  encouraging  words  fifty  of  his  bent  young  men  to  join  the 
army  aa  scouts,  who  did  valuable  service  to  the  Government.  Pa-la-ne-a-pa-po  was 
always  brave  in  battling  for  the  right  according  to  his  convictions.  Surrounding  tribes 
with  whom  he  was  at  peace  appealed  to  him  in  vain  to  join  their  war  parties.  Large 
presents  in  horses,  dazzling  temptations  of  booty  failed  to  shake  him  from  his  purpose. 
As  a  nation  and  people  we  shall  never  be  able  to  know  how  much  we  are  indebted  to 
this  man. 

For  the  last  two  years  he  was  confined  to  his  home,  very  deaf  and  totally  blind.  On 
Sunday  morning,  July  29,  1888,  as  the  darkness  of  night  disappeared  l)efore  the  light  of 
coming  day.  the  spirit  of  this  man  peacefully  passed  away.  In  his  earlier  years  he  em- 
braced the  Catholic  faith,  in  which  he  lived  and  died.  On  Sunday  afternoon  a  large 
number  of  Indians  and  all  the  craploy^^  of  the  agency  assembled  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churcl),  where  a  funeral  sermon  in  the  Dakota  language  was  preached  by  the  Gev.  John 
P.  Williamson  from  the  text  found  in  II  Sam:  o:38.  **  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a 
prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ?  " 

In  his  life  he  rf^ceived  appropriate  medals  from  President  Buchanan  and  President 
Grant,  having  been  in  Washington  during  the  administration  of  each.  His  father,  also 
a  great  chief,  was  the  recipient  of  a  medal  from  President  Jefferson  in  1808,  and  thisand 
one  oi  his  own,  at  his  request,  was  buried  with  him.  The  exact  age  of  Pa-la-ne-a-pa-pe 
is  not  known.  From  the  best  data  I  think  he  was  over  ninety  years  old,  but  less  than 
ninety-five.  While  we  are  raising  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  the  coun- 
tey^s  fallen  heroes  the  Government  should  erect  one  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  this 
great  and  good  Indian  chief.  .  This  would  not  only  be  a  deserving  tribute  to  his  noble 
Indian  manhood,  but  would  teach  surrounding  Indians  in  all  time  to  come  that  their 
Great  father  was  also  mindful  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  red  man. 

Other  notable  events  have  occurred  during  the  year,  which,  under  my  instructions,  it 
iS  my  duty  to  mention. 

ALLOTMENT  OP  LANDS. 

When  writing  my  last  annual  report  there  was  much  opposition  by  some  of  the  In- 
dians to  allotting  of  lands  in  severalty  under  the  late  act  of  Congress.  The  surveyors 
were  twice  driven  from  the  field  by  Indians  who  were  sent  out  for  this  purpose  by  some 
of  the  old  chiefs  and  those  who  were  affiliated  with  them  in  their  oppi^sitiou.  There 
was  but  one  way  to  suppress  these  openly  hostile  demonstrations.  Explanations  and 
eflorts  to  conciliate  the  obstructionists  had  proved  futile.  The  presence  of  the  military 
fifom  Fort  Randall,  15  miles  distant,  became  a  necessity.  The  facts  were  made  known 
to  the  Department,  and  this  course  suggested  and  approved  as  a  last  resort.  Accord- 
ingly two  companies  of  soldiers  were  ordered  down  from  Fort  Randall,  who  camped  at 
the  agency  and  remained  about  two  months,  ready  to  render  any  aid  which  should  be 
required  to  the  surveyors,  or  in  protecting  the  peisons  or  property  of  those  who  desired 
allotments.  Such  had  been  openly  threatened  with  violence  to  person  and  destruction 
ef  property  in  case  they  took  their  lands  in  severalty.  But  the  presence  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  was  sufficient.  Their  services  were  never  required.  A  radical  change  in 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  at  once  took,  place.  The  surveyors  were  nou  interrupted  in 
their  work.  The  allotment  began,  and  the  two  parties  in  the  field  could  not  run  th ^ 
lines  fost  enough  to  S'^tisfy  the  Indians.     The  chiefs  and  leading  men  of  the  opposition 
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all  wanted  their  lands  set  apart  to  them.  The  work  was  continued  until  the  cold 
weather  and  frozen  ground  made  it  impracticable  to  proceed.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
there  was  not  an  Indian  on  the  reservation  who  did  not  want  to  take  his  allotment. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Col.  E.  W.  Bannister,  United  States  inspector,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  agency  about  the  time  the  Indians  were  driving  the  surveyors  from  the 
tield.  Conciliation  is  always  the  best  policy  in  dealing  with  Indians,  but  when  this 
fails,  with  the  Indians  clearly  in  the  wrong,  prompt,  decisive  action  becomes  necessary. 
There  must  be  no  yieldiuK  to  Indian  whims  nor  compromise  to  gratify  Indian  caprice, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  law  and  good  government.  Inspector  Bannister  talked  to  the  large 
[^therings  of  Indians  who  twice  mel  him  m  council  as  their  friend,  convinced  most  of 
them  of  the  benefits  which  would  result  irom  allotments,  and  was  unyielding  in  his 
position  that  the  law  should  be  maintained  which  secured,  entire  immunity  to  person 
and  property  of  those  who  took  their  lands,  as  provided  by  act  of  Congress. 

Before  finishing  this  report  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  number  of  those  to  whom  was 
assigned  their  land,  but  the  roll  being  in  Washington  I  am  not  now  able  to  do  so. 
Probably  one-fourthof  the  Indians  had  their  lands  set  off  to  them.  No  work  has  yet 
been  done  this  summer  towards  allotting  lands  to  the  balance.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
work  be  completed  at  an  early  day,  as  the  non-allottees  are  anxious  to  secure  their 
lands. 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  openly  expressed  by  the  Indians  having  small  strips  of  tim- 
ber on  their  claims  by  the  instructions  of  the  spiecial  agent  to  the  surveyors  not  to  allot 
any  timber.  They  claimed  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  them  after  having  taken  claims 
embracing  fimall  patches  of  timber  bordering  on  a  small  watercourse,  and  protecting 
it  for  twenty  years,  that  such  patches  should  be  denied  them  and  left  open  in  common 
for  all  Indians,  who  at  once  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  by  cutting  it  down  and 
hauling  it  to  the  settlements  for  sale.  I  did  not  agree  with  the  special  agent  in  these 
instructions  to  the  surveyors.  The  timber  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River,  it 
was  understood,  should  be  iree  to  all  the  Indians  to  use  for  fuel  and  other  useful  pur- 
poses, but  to  appropriate  the  timber  on  an  Indian's  claim  for  common  use  by  any  andall 
Indians  I  considered  not  only  unjust,  but  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  in- 
structions governing  allotments. 

FAEMING. 

There  has  never  been,  since  my  connection  with  the  agency,  such  a  disposition  to  take 
claims,  build  houses,  break  ptairie,  and  raise  crops  as  the  past  year.  With  few  excep- 
tions, confined  to  the  old  Indians,  and  these  exceptions  are  rare,  all  of  my  married  male 
adult  Indians  are  now  either  located  on  farms  or  small  patches,  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  cultivate  the  soil.  This  does  not  include  agency  Indian  employ^,  although  some 
of  them,  through  their  relatives,  still  do  some  farming.  The  allotment  of  land  in  sev- 
eralty has  done  very  much  towards  stimulating  this  industry.  The  repair  and  building 
of  Indian  houses  has  also  materially  aided  in  bringing  about  this  desirable  change  from 
idleness  to  labor.  The  positive  exclusion  of  Indians  from  visiting  other  Indian  agencies 
in  gan^  has  also  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  good  work.  The  liberal  issue  of  work- 
oxen,  brood-mares,  wagons,  harness,  and  plows  has  encouraged  the  Indians  by  placing 
in  their  hands  the  means  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

The  cutting  down  their  supplies  of  subsistence,  the  pinchings  of  hunger  which  they 
sufiered  during  the  year,  had  the  effect  to  wake  them  up  to  a  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity for  labor  for  bread  for  their  children,  of  whom  they  are  very  fond.  Last  year  they 
raised  but  little  by  reason  of  the  drouth  ;  the  wheat  crop  a  failure,  corn  not  more  than 
a  fourth  of  a  crop.  Vegetable  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  Pinched  as  they  were 
for  food  through  a  long,  severely  cold  winter,  they  bravely  bore  up  and  made  few  com- 
plaints. While  I  sympathized  with  them,  I  admired  their  courage  and  patience.  The 
Department  promptly  responded  to  my  application  for  seed  wheat,  oats,  com,  and  po- 
tatoes for  spring  crops.  One  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  1,000  of  oats,  200  of  com,  and 
500  of  potatoes*  were  purchased  and  issued  to  them  in  ample  time  for  seeding.  The  most 
of  this  was  sowed  and  planted,  but  if  by  reason  of  hunger  a  few  of  the  potatoes  were 
e  iten  by  the  children  no  Indian  was  punished  for  this  violation  of  good  faith,  prompted 
by  the  demands  of  a  higher  law. 

The  result  of  the  seeding  and  planting  is  most  gratifying.  The  season  was  favorable 
for  all  small  grain,  now  harvested  and  securely  stacked.  The  acreage  was  larger  than 
ever  before  and  the  yield  satisfactory.  The  com  crop  promises  well,  but  early  frost  may 
injure  it.  By  reason  of  continued  rains  for  about  twenty  days  the  com  has  continued  to 
grow  when  it  should  have  been  hardening.  The  sod  corn  is  unusufiJIy  good.  The  com 
on  old  ground  where  cultivated  is  far  above  the  average  crops  in  this  country,  but  In- 
dians will  n^lect  to  plow  their  com,  and  many  fields  show  bad  farming.  Not  nearly 
all  are  in  this  condition,  but  it  is  painful  to  see  com  that  only  needed  cultivation  to  pro- 
duce a  good  yield  struggling  to  show  its  tassels  above  the  weeds. 
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The  fifty  breaking  plows  I  iasaed  this  spring  have  done  good  service.  I  could  profit- 
ably have  issaed  one  hundred.  The  Indians  clamored  for  them,  saying  they  wanted  to 
enlarge  their  fields,  others  saying  they  had  taken  claims  and  must  have  a  breaking  plow 
to  turn  over  the  sod  in  order  to  raise  a  crop  of  sod  corn.  It  is  an  unpleasant  duty  for  the 
agent  to  discriminate  when  there  are  so  many  that  are  needy  and  deserving.  The  issue 
of  breaking  plows  and  a  large  quantity  of  fence  wire  to  protect  their  crops  may  be  men- 
tioned, also,  as  among  the  things  that  have  contributed  to  increased  farming  this  season. 
The  present  fruitful  season,  a  fair  return  for  their  work,  will  go  far  towards  establishing 
the  Indians  in  farming  as  the  only  reliable  means  of  support.  This  must  be  their  depend- 
ence. The  lesson  can  not  be  too  often  impressed  upon  them.  I  refer  to  statistics  accom- 
panying this  report  for  acreage  cultivated,  land  broken,  houses  built,  fences  made,  and 
yield  of  crop.  While  I  fear  these  important  items  have  not  been  as  carefully  gathered  as 
^hey  should  have  been,  yet  it  is  believed  none  are  in  excess  of  the  actual  facts. 

HAY  INDUSTEY. 

The  western,  northern,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  reservation  will  yield  a  heavy  crop  of 
grass  each  year.  Along  this  line  just  outside  the  reservation  and  coming  down  to  the 
line  are  the  farms  of  settlers,  who,  in  spite  of  the  most  watchful  care  consistent  with 
-other  duties,  not  only  herd  their  stock  with  herders  who  are  on  the  alert  to  detect  the 
approach  of  a  policeman,  but  also  slip  across  the  line  and  cut  the  grass  for  hay  and  haul 
it  away  without  delay.  This  is  in  violation  of  the  law  and  creates  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Indians.  The  grass  grows  frdm  2  to  4  feet  in  height  and  so  closely  that  in  these 
natural  meadows  3  tons  of  cured  hay  to  the  acre  is  not  an  unusual  yield.  By  reason  of 
this,  when  the  grass  becomes  dry  late  in  the  autumn,  the  prairie  fires  which  sweep  over 
the  reservation  in  November  are  appalling,  and  often  extend  down  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  agency,  doing  no  inconsiderable  damage. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  much  of  this  grass  could  be  utilized  and  turned  to  profitable 
■account  by  and  for  the  Indians.  Accordingly  I  estimated  for  6  mowers,  3  horse-rakes, 
and  other  machinery  at  a  cost  of  $500,  which  includes  1  hay-stacker,  and  started  a  hay 
<;ampon  the  north  side  of  the  reservation,  6  miles  from  Armour,  and  5  miles  from  Del- 
mont,  both  railroad  stations,  and  invited  so  many  of  my  Indians  as  could  work  profitably 
to  go  out  and  make  hay,  on  condition  that  when  the  hay  was  sold  by  me  they  were  to 
be  paid  pro  rata,  according  to  the  time  of  each.  This  was  a  new  idea,  and  like  all  new 
projects,  when  first  presented  to  Indians,  did  not  strike  them  favorably,  mainly  because 
they  could  not  just  see  when  they  were  to  be  paid  not  how  much  they  were  to  receive 
for  their  work.  The  object  in  inaugurating  this  enterprise  was  threefold.  First,  to  turn 
this  grass  into  money  by  Indian  labor  only,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  worked.  Sec- 
ond, to  find  employment  for  a  number  of  young  men  who  at  the  hay-making  time  would 
otherwise  be  idle;  and,  third,  to  teach  them  industry  and  the  profitable  results  which 
accrue  from  labor.  About  the  last  of  July  25  laborers,  with  their  families,  moved  onto 
the  hay  ground,  mowed  off  some  3  acres,  carefully  raked  up  the  hay,  and  here  planted 
their  lodges.  The  colony  consists  of  23  teepes,  and  70  persons,  including  women  and 
children.  They  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Bates,  additional  farmer,  who  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  making  the  enterprise  a  success.  So  far  the  continuous  rains  have  been  very 
damaging.  The  weather  now  seems  settled  and  the  Indians  are  in  better  heart.  With 
good  weather  for  sixty  days,  the  hay  season,  I  believe  2,000  tons  of  hay  could  be  put  in 
the  stack.  This  at  the  depot  is  worth  $5,000.  When  this  industry  was  first  contem- 
plated, my  intention  was  to  purchase  a  baling  machine  and  have  the  Indians  bale  it  and 
send  it  direct  to  market,  but  as  this  would  involve  quite  an  additional  outlay  of  money, 
and  as  the  enterprise  was  an  experiment,  I  concluded  to  put  up  the  hay  and  sell  it  in 
bulk,  and  allow  another  party  living  in  Armour  to  press  and  bale  it  and  deliver  in  bales, 
which  the  Indians  can  do  at  $2.50  a  ton  and  be  well  paid  for  their  labor. 

The  Khipment  to  the  East  of  prairie  hay  in  bales  from  the  natural  hay  fields  of  Da- 
kota has  become  an  important  industry.  The  blue-joint  and  other  nutritious  grasses 
grown  along  the  James  River  and  other  streams  are  becoming  appreciated,  and  to  a  great 
extent  are  taking  the  place  of  timothy  and  clover.  When  the  feeding  qualities  of  the 
blue-joint  hay  are  fully  understood  by  feeders  and  horsemen,  timothy  and  clover,  pro- 
lific source  of  **heave8,''  will  have  to  yield,  and  this  hay,  which  I  know  from  long  ex- 
perience with  both  is  superior  for  horses,  will  practically  exclude  all  tame  hay  from  the 
market.  If  the  enterprise  now  started  for  the  first  time  proves  to  be  a  success,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  the  making  and  shipping  of  hay  for  market  will  become  a  permanent 
Indian  industry  whereby  the  Indians  will  be  the  better  able  to  support  themselves.  At 
least  15,000  tons  of  grass,  every  ton  of  which  i9 better  feed  for  horses  than  timothy,  could 
be  cut  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Choteaus  this  season,  none  of  which  would  be  more 
than  8  miles  from  a  railroad  station. 

The  machinery  bought  will  be  needed  by  the  Government  for  the  Indians  and  to  put 
np  hay  for  the  beef-cattle;  so  that  in  case  of  an  entire  failure  of  the  experiment  no  risk 
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was  incnrred.  I  visit  the  camp,  25  miles  from  agency,  every  week.  The  Indians  are- 
good  workers;  understand  making,  curing,  and  stacking  hay.  Changes  will  be  made  w> 
as  to  give  others  a  chance  to  earn  something.  To  feed  all  these  Indians  is  the  one  great 
problem.  Their  rations  are  wholly  inadequate.  I  have  purchased  with  their  consent 
flour,  bucon,  sugar,  and  cofiee  at  the  store,  to  be  paid  for  out  ol  the  sale  of  the  hay,  but 
as  an  Indian  is  always  hungry  my  purchases  have  been  too  light  to  satisfy  them.  I  have 
given  this  subject  considerable  prominence  in  this  report  for  the  reason  that  in  view  of 
the  future  source  of  supplies,  the  treaty  annuity  curtailed  from  $25,000  a  year  to  $16,000 
after  this  year,  the  frequent  failure  in  crops,  the  Government  and  the  Indians  should 
look  to  this  resource  Irom  the  sale  of  hay  as  one  of  the  chief  means  ior  subsisting  them. 

SALE  OF  SURPLUS  LANDS. 

The  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  is  now  well 
assured  and  the  work  necessary  to  apportion  out  the  land  to  which  each  Indian  is  en- 
tilled  needs  only  to  be  done  to  make  the  allotment  complete.  Upon  the  suprosition 
that  200,000  acres  will  be  required  for  this  purpose,  the  question  may  be  very  pertinently 
asked,  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  remaining  230,000  acres?  Four  years  ago,  while 
there  were  a  few  Indians,  advanced  thinkers,  who  believed  that  the  laud  should  be  al- 
lotted in  severalty,  yet  none  had  the  courage  to  advocate  publicly  thiij  new  departure.. 
At  that  time  none  among  them  were  found  who  favored  selling  any  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion. Gradually,  step  by  step,  by  object-lessons  representing  the  thing  tau;2:ht  and  not 
the  thing  itself,  these  Indians  became  educated  up  to  believe,  and  adopted  as  true,  that 
the  allotment  plan  was  best  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  hence  all  now  accept  it.  The 
sale  of  a  part  of  the  reservation  was  a  more  delicate  subject,  and  when  mentioned  by 
commissioners  sent  here  for  that  purpose  almost  threw  the  chieis  and  head  men  into^ 
spasms.  The  visions  of  broken  treaties,  of  pushing  them  back,  first  irom  Minnesota 
into  Iowa,  then  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  Hivef,  then  into  Dakota,  then  into  a 
corner  huddled  together  on  a  small  reservation,  as  the  old  chief  put  it,  and  now  to  sell 
a  part  of  their  land,  the  next-  step  would  be  into  the  river,  sprung  up  like  so  many 
ghosts  and  prevented  even  discussion  of  the  subject.  But  another  change  has  come  over 
them.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  Indians,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  the  most 
if  not  all  of  them,  after  the  allotment  is  completed,  are  in  favor  of  selling,  in  case  an 
acceptable  plan  can  be  presented,  the  remainder  of  the  reservation.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Indians  at  Standing  Rock  in  resisting  the  proposition  of  the  commission  now  in 
the  field  may  hav^  some  influence  upon  the  older  Indians  of  this  agency;  but  isolated 
in  interest  and  intercourse  from  these  northern  Sioux,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  they  can 
be  made  to  see  that  a  sale  of  the  surplus  land  of  the  reservation  will  be  lor  their  highest 
good.  Indians  are  timid ;  made  fo  by  repeated  wrongs  in  the  past.  Any  radical  propo- 
sition which  has  for  its  object  a  change  of  their  relations  with  the  Government,  growing 
out  of  treaty  stipulations,  is  not  only  looked  upon  with  suspicion  but  positive  disfavor. 
While  we  may  know  that  time  and  circumstances  make  these  changes  necessary  lor  the 
Indian's  own  good,  yet  he  is  slow  in  comprehending  it.  Convince  him  by  kindly  words 
and  patient  attention  to  his  arguments,  always  answered  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  he 
will  yield  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  white  man.  This  policy  enables  me  to  esky 
that  were  the  allotment  of  lands  on  this  reservation  now  completed,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  sell  the  remainder  on  some 
just  basis  to  them. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  sold  when  the  fact  is  that  the  Yanktons  nor  their  descend- 
ants will  ever  want  it  for  tillage  or  pasturage?  They  are  not  increasing  in  population 
and  are  seven  hundred  souls  less  than  when  they  settled  here  thirty  years  ago.  Small 
farms  well  tilled  should  be  the  lesson  taught  them.  With  230,000  acres  lying  idle,  the 
influence  upon  the  Indians  is  not  healthl'nl  to  good  farming.  Rich  in  land,  their  chil- 
dren heirs  to  large  possessions,  there  would  be  little  incentive  for  the  fathers  to  work 
more  than  to  appease  present  hunger,  and  the  children  would  grow  up  in  idleness  as 
heirs  apparent  to  large  landed  estates. 

The  230,000  acres  ought  to  bring  an  average,  at  a  low  estimate,  of  $4.50  an  acre,  or, 
in  round  numbers,  $1,035,000.  No  better  land  can  be  found  in  Dakota  for  farming.  It 
should  be  sold  in  quarter-sections  only,  and  to  none  but  actual  settlers.  One  other  con- 
dition should  be  attached — none  but  men  with  known  good  character  for  sobriety,  hon- 
esty, and  good  farming  should  be  allowed  to  buy  and  settle  among  the  Indians.  This 
condition  could  be  enfoned  by  a  board  aprolnt<; d  for  that  purpose,  before  whom  each 
purchaser  should  appear  and  convince  that  he  posst  ssed  these  qualifications  of  charac- 
ter, without  which  no  man  ought  to  be 'allowed  to  settle  among  the  Indians.  The  fund 
arising  from  the  sale,  under  the  direction  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
could  be  so  invested  as  to  constitute  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  ii^ 
building  houses,  purchasing  farming  implements,  and  the  education  of  their  children. 
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GOVEBNMSNT  INDUSTBIAL  BOASDINO-SOHOOL. 

The  school  under  its  present  management  continues  to  increase  in  interest.  Eacb 
year  adds  new  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  children  and  the  benefits  to  them  and  their 
parents  thronicn  school  influences.  There  has  been  some  friction  between  the  superin- 
tendent and  teachers  which  was  not  only  unpleasant  to  both,  but  subversive  of  that  re- 
spect and  courteous  bearing  towards  each  other  which  should  ever  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  head  and  subordinates  in  school  work.  By  reason  of  this,  in  March  last  Mr. 
Selden,  the  superintendent,  through  me,  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Department.  It  was  not  claimed  that  the  teachers  were  not  competent 
or  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties,  thoroughly  interested  in  their  work,  and 
performing  it  in  a  manner  which  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  school,  bringing 
the  children  ibrward,  as  shown  by  the  closing  exercises,  to  a  degree  of  proficiency  never 
beiore  witnessed.  The  trouble  arose  from  a  disinclination  to  ol^rve  and  cheerfally  sub- 
mit to  the  rules  which  had  been  established  with  my  approval  defining  the  discipline 
which  shonld  apply  to  the  teachers,  especially  confining  them  within  reasonable  limits^ 
in  their  social  intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  This  cnrtailed  privileges  which  the^ 
teachers  and  some  of  their  agency  friends  thought  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Be- 
lieving that  in  no  sense  should  the  lady  teachers  at  the  Government  school  be  society 
women,  and  that  their  thought  and  ambition  should  be  concentrated  in  their  work,  I 
sustained  the  superintendent  in  the  enforcement  of  a  discipline  which  demanded  not 
only  this  but  entire  obedience  to  his  orders  and  respect  for  his  position.  One  lady 
among  the  three  was  more  pronounced  in  her  opposition  than  either  of  the  others.  I 
think  the  disafifection  came  mainly  from  her.  This  lady  I  did  not  renominate  for  tbe- 
next  school  year,  bnt  did  each  of  the  others,  believing  that  with  these  there  would  not 
be  further  trouble,  and  also  that  an  entire  change  of  teachers  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  highest  good  of  the  school.  It  is  always  desirable  in  school  work  that  there  he  so- 
cial harmony  between  all  who  bear  officitd  relations  to  each  other,  but  people  take 
** dislikes,''  and  nnpleasant  feeling  may  result  and  lead,  unfortunately,  to  dissensions 
to  the  discredit  of  both  parties.  Yet  with  duty  well  performed  this  want  of  fraternal 
feeling  should  not  constitute  gronnds  for  removal.  Hence  the  reappointment  of  the 
two  lady  teachers. 

The  opposition  by  the  Indians,  which  was  open  and  defiant  a  few  years  ago,  to  their 
children  attending  the  school  has  entirely  ceased.  The  only  trouble  now  encountered  in 
gathering  in  children  comes  from  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  accrue 
to  them  and  a  reluctance  they  have  in  parting  Irom  them,  as  all  Indians  are  extremely 
fond  of  their  children.  For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  attendance  during  the  school 
year  and  the  progress  made,  as  also  the  industries  carried  on,  including  the  acreage  of 
the  school  larm,  crops,  and  prospects,  I  refer  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Selden,  accompanying 
this  report.  I  will  only  add  in  this  connection  that  the  school  has  satisfied  its  friends. 
It  has  been  brought  up  from  a  very  low  standard  to  occupy  a  position  among  Govem- 
moDt  reservation  schools  second  to  none,  as  is  the  testimony  of  adl  who  have  visited  it  iow 
connection  with  other  schools.  The  children  are  taken  firom  the  camps  and  by  school 
instruction  and  school  influences  are  reclaimed  from  a  life  of  idleness,  filth,  and  ignor- 
ance and  molded  into  industrious,  tidy,  intelligent,  English-speaking  boys  and  giris. 

Ever  since  the  school  was  established,  eight  years  ago,  the  children  have  been  taught 
in  the  English  langua;:e.  The  order  of  the  Commissioner  excluding  thevemacular  irom 
all  Indian  schools,  while  it  has  been  severely  criticised,  is  the  foundation  of  all  iuture 
osefulness  for  the  present  and  succeeding  generations.  Advancing  industries,  qualifica- 
tions for  citizenship,  and,  I  nnhesitatingly  say,  an  enlightened  Christianity  must  be  built 
on  this  foundation.  Surrounded  by  English-speaking  people,  with  whom  the  Indiana 
must  come  in  contact,  success  in  trade,  commerce,  and  all  kinds  of  business  depends  upon 
the  ability  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language.  Nothing  interests  my  Indians  so- 
much  as  to  know  that  they  are  learning  to  speak  English.  As  all  useful  progre5$8  is  based 
on  this,  in  all  Indian  schools,  as  in  this,  the  efibrt  to  advance  the  children  in  this  knowl- 
edge of  English  should  dominate.  To  do  this  successIuUy  the  vernacular  must  not  only^ 
be  ignored,  but  the  children  who  persist  in  speaking  it  when  they  can  use  the  English, 
ought  to  be  pnnished.  In  view  ot  the  inevitable  which  must  surround  all  the  Indians 
of  this  country  in  the  near  future,  all  Indian  tongues  and  languages  should  be  banished 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  work  must  begin  in  the  schools,  and  whether  Government, 
contract,  or  mission  schools  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  vernacular  ought  to  be  maintained.. 
The  Indians  of  this  country,  by  repeated  decisions  of  the  courts,  are  the  wards  of  the 
Government,  and  as  such  are  subject  to  its  management  and  control.  White  people  and 
societies  shonld  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws  and  orders  promulgated  for  the 
future  good  of  the  Indian. 

THE  SCHOOL  BUILDING  AND  FARM. 

I  refer  to  and  adopt  what  Mr.  Selden  has  said  about  the  condition  of  the  building. 
If  consistently  with  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  the  school  could  be  protracted 
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^  month  later,  the  school  farm  could  be  made  much  more  productive  by  the  labor  of  the 
boys,  who  leave  just  when  they  are  most  needed.  This  is  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  Department. 

The  farm  now  embraces  175  acres  under  fence,  with  division  fences  for  pasture,  com 
and  hog  lots,  65  acres  under  plow  and  90  in  pasture,  with  20  acres  inclosing  the  school 
building.  In  all  557  rods  of  ience  have  been  built  by  the  school  boys,  mostly  within  the 
last  three  years.  During  that  time  nearly  all  the  present  land  in  cultivation  has  been 
put  under  plow  by  the  boys.  There  is  now  growing  on  this  farm  about  40  acres  of  com, 
which  will  yield,  if  the  frost  does  not  **  catch  it,"  from  30  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  farm  stretching  along  the  Missouri  River  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  washings 
of  this  fickle  stream.  Many  acres  have  been  lost  and  more  are  threatened.  Consider- 
ing the  un.<^e  condition  of  the  school  building  and  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  farm 
by  the  river,  I  recommend  the  relocation  of  the  school.  One  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
4xgency,  on  the  hill,  what  is  known  as  the  "  Government  farm  "  is  situated,  with  an  in- 
closure  of  about  400  acres.  This  farm  is  level  and  well  adapted  for  a  school  farm.  In 
my  absence  last  iall  to  the  Pipe  Stone  quarry,  the  special  agent  allotted  this  land,  only 
•one  person  living  on  it,  the  balance  to  outside  parties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  De- 
partment did  not  confirm  this  action  of  the  special  agent,  as,  whether  appropriated  for  a 
-achool  farm  or  not,  it  should  not,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  allotted.  It  has  cost  the 
Government  a  large  amount  of  money  to  break,  fence,  and  plant  out  the  trees  that  are  on 
it.  The  present  school  building  should  be  taken  down  and  moved  out  onto  the  Govern- 
ment farm.  Another  school  building  should  be  erected^  and  the  boys  and  girls  separ- 
4ited  and  taught  in  difierent  buildings.  The  time  has  come  when  this  coeducation 
should  cease.  Experience  proves  that  it  is  not  suited  to  the  highest  condition  of  morals 
of  grown  up  Indian  boys  and  girls.  The  present  school  farm  should  be  used  while  it 
remains  for  an  agency  farm,  and  the  bam  men  be  required  to  raise  all  the  grain  for  the 
agency  horses.  The  relocation  of  the  school  would  remove  the  children  from  the  agency, 
where  now  they  are  exposed  to  many  pernicious  temptations.  On  issue  days  young  In- 
•<]ian  men  x>ose  to  attract  the  attentions  of  the  older  girls,  and  parents  sometimes  come 
to  the  school  and  steal  away  their  children.  After  much  thought  I  most  earnestly  rec- 
ommend this  change  as  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the'  Department  and  its 
4?arly  action. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  elaborated  at  some  length  my  views  in  relation  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  Indian  children  at  Governmevt  industrial  boarding  schools.  It  is  not  neces- 
usary  to  repeat  them.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  nowhere  else  can  they  be  educated 
with  the  same  usefhl  results  as  at  these  schools  at  home  among  their  own  people.  The 
new  school  building,  in  case  a  relocation  is  made,  should  be  sufficiently  capacious  to  ac- 
commodate at  least  three  hundred  ohildren,  all  of  whom  ought  now  to  be  in  school. 

One  other  suggestion  I  most  respectfully  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  superintendent  of  the  boarding  school  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  be  a  bonded  officer.  The  school  and  all  of  its  supplies  ought  to  transferred 
jfrom  the  care  and  custody  of  the  agent  and  placed  directly  in  charge  of  the  superintendent. 
This  would  not  only  place  all  responsibility  on  the  superintendent,  where  it  rightly  be- 
longs, but  relieve  the  agent  from  a  portion  of  the  labor,  care,  and  liability  that  attaches 
to  an  office  which  otherwise  demands  all  of  his  time. 

SAINT  PAUL  BOABDING  SCHOOL, 

This  institution,  for  boys  only,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
"Church,  closed  the  school  year  under  more  encouraging  auspices  than  ever  before  since 
my  connection  with  the  agency.  Mrs.  Johnstone,  the  principal,  by  her  business  quall- 
^cations  and  general  adaptation  for  school  work,  raised  the  school  from  the  demoralized 
estate  in  which  she  found  it  over  two  years  ago,  and  has  brought  it  up  to  be  the  peer  of 
most  mission  schools.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  the  late  closing  exercises.  The 
•decorum  of  the  boys,  their  bright  apx>earance  and  pleasing  manner,  as  well  as  their  ready 
recitations,  waked  the  admiration  of  the  large  number  of  people  who  were  in  attendance. 
The  boys  are  rationed  by  the  Government,  otherwise  the  expenses  of  the  school  are 
paid  by  missionary  and  individual  contribution.  I  refer  to  Mrs.  Johnstone's  report, 
Iierewith  attached,  for  interesting  particulars  of  the  work  for  the  school  year. 

PRESBYTERIAN  DAY  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  day-school  under  the  auspices  of  the  church  located  at  the  agency.  Miss 
^aucy  Hunter,  the  teacher,  is  a  missionary  in  spirit,  as  she  is  practically  in  teaching. 
Miss  Hunter  is  doing  a  good  work  with  the  younger  children,  boys  and  girls  whose  parents 
live  at  and  near  the  agency.  She  gathers  in  the  children  by  her  personal  efforts,  and 
iwith  true  Christian  devotion  not  only  teaches  them  to  read,  but  leads  them  forward  into 
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tk  higher  life.  As  she  is  now  ahsent,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  her  report.  I  was 
present  at  the  close  of  her  school,  and  was  well  pleased  with  the  progress  of  her  pupils. 
These  children  (or  their  parents,  rather)  are  allowed  an  extra  ration  while  attending 
school;  otherwise,  they  are  no  expense  to  the  Government  by  reason  of  attending.  Av- 
erage attendance,  about  18. 

MISSIONAEY  WOBK. 

Herewith  will  be  found  the  interesting  reports  of  Kev.  John  P.  Williamson,  of  the 
Presbyterian  mission,  and  Kev.  Joseph  W.  Cook,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  mission, 
both  of  whom  have  been  engaged  in  mission  work  at  this  agency  for  near  eighteen  yearss 
Their  reports  are  replete  with  facts  which  will  be  very  gratifying  to  all  who  feel  an  int 
terest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians.  So  closely  identified  are  these  religion- 
exercises  with  the  temporal  progress  of  the  Indians  that  all  friends  to  this  unfortunate 
race  can  not  fail  to  watch  with  deep  concern  the  moral  and  religious  influences,  through 
missionary  work,  which  make  the  Indian  a  better  man.  Vice,  idolatry,  idleness,  diso- 
bedience to  law,  heathen  costumes  and  customs,  are  supplemented  by  religious  teach- 
ings and  adoption.  The  Indian  becomes  individualized  with  a  x>er8onal  accountability. 
He  lives  for  a  better  purpose,  is  cheered  and  sustained  by  the  hope  of  a  higher  life  after 
lieath  than  that  taught  by  heathen  mythologv.  The  agent  should  be  a  co-worker  with 
the  missionaries  in  bringing  about  these  results. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  the  Indians  which  has  been  in  progress  now  for  four  weeks,  is  not  yet 
•completed.  The  whole  number  of  souls  may  be  put  down  at  1,800  in  round  numbers. 
I  refer,  however,  to  the  statistics  which  will  accompany  this  report  for  the  exact  figures 
with  the  classification  and  ages.  The  allotment  of  land  brought  back  to  the  reservation 
«  number  who  bad  been  years  away,  and  in  some  instances  persons  with  Yankton  blood 
who  had  never  lived  on  the  reservation,  but  whose  demand  for  recognition  as  Yanktons 
-could  not  be  ignored.  The  statistical  report  will  also  show  the  year's  tillage,  land 
broken,  fence  made,  houses  built,  and  crops  raised,  with  probable  yield. 

AQENCT  EMPLOYES. 

The  service  during  the  year  has  been  greatly  improved  by  transfers,  admonitions, 
and  dismissals.  Unless  an  employ^  feels  the  same  interest  in  the  service  as  he  would 
if  he  were  working  for  himself  and  all  the  profits  arising  from  his  labor  and  the  labor 
-ot  the  men  entrusted  to  him  accrued  personally  to  him,  he  is  not  properly  discharg- 
ing his  duty.  In  my  absence  last  Winter  an  Indian  employ <^,  in  company  with  one 
-of  mixed  blood,  brought  a  gallon  of  whisky  from  Armour  on  to  the  reservation.  The 
issue  clerk,  the  engineer  and  superintendent  of  shops,  the  assistant  engineer,  and  the 
farmer,  all  white,  drank  of  this  whisky  from  the  hand  of  the  Indian;  not  to  intoxica- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  the  assistant  engineer,  and  two  of  them  only  one  drink  each. 
After  a  full  investigation  of  all  the  facts  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  discharge  all,  which  I 
-did  in  March  last.  The  offense  did  not  consist  in  taking  the  drink,  although  this  should 
not  be  allowed  on  an  Indian  agency,  but  in  taking  and  drinking  whisky  from  the  hand 
of  an  Indian,  and  he  an  employ^.  The  places  of  five  men,  including  the  Indian  black- 
smith who  introduced  the  whisky,  were  made  vacant,  and  all  but  the  assistant  engineer 
have  since  been  filled. 

Generally  the  employes  are  filling  their  positions  with  credit  to  themselves  and  profit 
to  the  service.  The  clerk,  the  most  important  person  in  agency  work,  and  on  whom  the 
%agent  must  depend  to  keep  his  books  and  make  up  his  returns,  and  who,  if  dishonest  or 
incompetent,  will  involve  the  agent  in  great  trouble,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  after  my  un- 
pleasant experience  with  his  two  predecessors,  is  all  I  could  desire.  This  relieves  me  of 
^uch  anxiety.  Although  appointed  by  the  Department,  if  the  selection  had  devolved 
on  me  I  could  not  have  been  better  suited. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  my  term  of  service  is  drawing  to  a  close,  I  desire  in  this  my  last  annual  report  to 
acknowledge  my  official  obligations  to  the  Commissioner  for  efficient  and  prompt  aid  ren- 
-dered  in  the  discharge  of  duties,  which  are  second  to  none  in  importance  and  results  of 
"those  connected  with  the  other  departments  of  the  Government.  It  is  cause  for  con- 
f^tulation  that  the  Indian  branch  of  the  public  service  is  now  administered  with  such 
^  vigilant  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians  as  to  disarm  unjust  criticism.  I  shall 
leave  my  Indians  with  regret  because  of  attachments  formed  by  reason  of  a  better 
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knowledge  of  their  real  character,  their  capabilities,  their  intellectnal  adaptability  for 
citizenship,  and  the  repeated  evidences  they  have  given  me  that  thej  had  adopted  my 
advice  and  walked  in  the  road  I  have  indicated. 

The  following  letter  from  Chief  Feather-in- the-Ear,  written  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson, 
in  the  exact  words  whibh  fell  from  his  lips,  I  give  as  only  one  of  the  many  evidences  I 
have  received: 

My  Fribnd:  I  want  to  talk  plain  to  you,  so  I  set  it  written, and  it  is  my  words.  I  did  not  use  to^ 
care  very  much  for  the  a^nts.  I  went  off  on  a  dancing  trip  every  summer  and  brought  home  lots 
of  ponies,  and  had  a  good  time  dancing  all  winter.    But  when  you  came  I  concluded  to  bear  what 

fou  said.  You  told  me  stay  at  home,  and  I  have  done  so.  You  told  me  to  quit  dancing,  and  now 
have  quit.  The  other  day  Bean  gave  me  a  horse.  That's  the  way  Indians  do  when  they  mourn, 
but  you  told  me  to  give  it  up  and  I  did.  So  I  always  mind  you  and  lam  getting  poor.  But  I  know 
you  help  me,  and  I  am  trying  to  earn  something  farming.  I  am  runninar  a  farm  with  my  young 
man,  but  it  is  a  long  way  off,  and  I  have  to  go  Iraiok  and  forth  a  great  deal.  I  am  too  old  to  ride 
a  horseback,  so  I  want  an  easy  wagon  to  ride  in. 

This  and  other  testimonials  irom  the  Indians  of  their  change  of  life  and  obedience  to 
authority  are  very  gratifying  to  an  agent. 

I  hope  my  ^accessor  will  improve  on  my  work.  With  a  heart  to  feel  and  a  will  to  act 
the  Yankton  Indians  nnder  his  guidance  will  in  a  few  years  become  industrious  farmers- 
and  worthy  citizens,  thereby  teaching,  by  well-ordered  lives,  their  northern  Sioux 
brethren  that  the  white  man's  teaching  and  the  white  man's  God'lead  to  plenty  and 
happiness. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  school  and  missionary  reports  attached  be  published  a» 
an  appendix  hereto. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  F.  Kinney, 
U.  S,  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  School,  Yankton  Agency. 

Industbial  Boarding  School, 
Yanklon  Agency,  Dakota,  Augutt  20, 1888. 

Sir:  In  pursuance  of  your  instruction  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  annual  reports 

The  Industrial  Boarding  School  at  this  agency  was  actively  maintained  for  ten  monthsof  the  last 
fiscal  year,  beginning  September  1,1887,  and  closing  June  30,  I8%8,  during  which  time  there  was  a 
total  attendance  of  95  pupils,  50  boys  and  45  girls,  and  an  average  attendance  of  78.79  for  the  ten 
months.  Tlio  lowest  monthly  average  was  51. 6G  in  September,  and  the  highest  monthly  averm^e 
was  89. 42  in  January. 

During  five  days  or  each  week,  usual  holidays  excepted,  the  school  proper  was  in  session  from  9 
to  12  a.  m.  and  from  1:30  to  4  p.  m. 

There  were  fourteen  employes  as  follows:  Superintendent,  three  teachers,  matron,  seamstress, 
laundress,  cook,  industrial  teacher,  and  one  assistant  for  each  of  the  last  five  named.  Of  the  whole 
number,  three  were  males  and  eleven  females;  seven  were  white  and  seven  Indian.  The  five  as- 
sistants and  one  employe  (the  laundress)  were  selected  from  among  the  children  of  the  school  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  capacity. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  were  practically  the  same  as  those  of  last  year,  and  their  ratio  of  progress 
as  compared  with  the  latter,  which  was.  in  fact,  the  first  year  in  school  for  many  of  them,  is  marked 
and  gratifying.  While  the  conditions  have  not  been  nt  all  times  as  lavorable  as  could  be  desired, 
yet  in  the  general  advancement  of  pupils  in  their  studies,  in  their  knowledge  and  aptitude  relating 
to  the  industries  taught,  in  their  dej>ortment,  cleanliness,  and  interest  in  personal  appearance,  and 
in  many  other  details  which  form  the  stepping  stones  on  which  the  Indian  pupil  must  tread  his 
way  towards  civilization,  the  year's  work  in  this  school  has  been  fruitful  in  results.  More  espe> 
oially  is  this  true  of  English  speaking  among  pupils.  The  use  of  English  has  developed  wonder- 
fully. Timidity  and  the  usual  reluctance  seem  to  have  given  way  to  free  eflbrt  and  a  fair  inclina- 
tion,  with  the  result  that  at  close  of  school  very  few  pupils  remained  but  could  be  communicated 
with  in  English,  and  many  of  them  can  fairly  act  the  part  of  interpreters.  With  Indian  pupils  the 
foundation  must  first  be  laid  in  acquirement  of  the  use  of  the  English  language,  and  little  percepti- 
ble advancement  can  be  securt d  until  this  is  accomplished.  With  our  pupils  of  the  past  year  this 
foundation  is  well  laid.  They  can  now  receive  instruction  intelligently  and  the  school  may  aug* 
ment  its  usefulness,  while  its  results  will  be  far  mora  apparent.  Should  the  same  pupils  return,  the 
work  of  the  teachers  will  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  laborious  drilling  of  primary  pupils,  but  will 
partake  largely  of  the  ordinary  class-room  work  in  white  schools. 

Heretofore  teaching  has  been  a  species  of  drudgery— routine  drill — and  the  books  used  were 
mostly  confined  to  the  lower  primary  grades.  A  few  only  of  the  long-time  p'lpils  had  progressed 
farther.  During  the  year  just  closed  these  primary  books  have  largely  gone  out  of  use,  the  reading 
classes  ranging  up  to  and  including  the  sixth  reader,  while  in  arithmetic  the  ordinary  school  se- 
ries of  Ray,  Robinson  and  Pish  have  been  used  almost  exclusi  velv.  Of  80  pupils  in  school  at  its  close 
67  can  read  in  grades  from  first  reader  up,  53  can  write,  many  of  whom  are  superior  penmen,  and 
36  can  work  readily  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  while  nearly  all  know  the  multiplication 
table,  can  add  and  subtract,  are  familiar  with  the  alphabet  and  chart  work,  and  use  English  more 
or  less  understandingly.  This  is  a  basis  for  progress  that  this  school  has  never  previously  enjoyed. 
In  a  word,  it  has  passed  through  the  stage  of  drudgery,  and  now  enters  upon  the  broad  plain  of  in- 
tellectual development. 

The  closing  exercises  or  school  exhibition  held  on  the  evening  of  Juno  29,  consisted  of  songs,  di- 
alogues, declamations,  etc.  rendered  wholly  in  English,  and  was  witnessed  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  both  white  and  red.    The  praise  elicited  was  to  the  employes- 
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:«  flrratityins:  mArk  of  approval  of  their  work.  Following  this, at  noon  on  June  30,  al>out  200  people, 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  pupils,  were  served  with  a  bounteous  repast. 

The  industries  tauKht  are  those  of  ordinary  farm  work  and  care  of  stock  for  the  boys,  and  domes- 
tic  duties  for  the  girls.  In  the  routine  work  of  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing-room  the  girls 
show  both  aptitude  and  proficiency,  as  also  do  the  boys  in  their- work.  In  all  cases  however,  both 
girls  and  boys  require  more  or  lessconstant  surveiDance.  Details  of  pupils  are  made  forthe  indus- 
trial departments  and  changed  every  two  weeks.  Under  a  competent  head  the  pupils  are  capable 
of  performing  the  work  in  the  respective  departments  in  a  satistactory  manner.  With  an  average 
detail  of  four  f^irls,  who  work  in  tne  forenoon  and  attend  school  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  fabri- 
cated in  the  sewing-room  during  the  year  703  articles  or  garments,  most  of  which  were  boys'  and 
girls*  underwear  and  girls'  aprons  and  dresses,  besides  doing  all  the  repairing  and  mending  of 
clothes  for  the  whole sciiool. 

The  school  farm  has  been  enlarged  and  extended  until  there  is  now  about  175  acres  under  fence. 
This  iseubdivided  by  fence  into  three  parts:  Twenty  acres  of  school  grounds  immediately  surround- 
ing the  building,  65acresof  field  under  plow,  and  90  acres  of  pasture.  Avastamountof  labor  and  ef- 
fort have  been  expended  to  make  the  product  of  this  farm  commensurate  with  its  fertility  and  seeming 
capacity,  with  probable  results  by  no  means  satisfactory  or  assuring.  The  crop  planted  consisted 
of  40  acres  of  corn,  4  acres  of  garden  truck  and  vegetables,  and  6  acres  of  potatoes. 

By  reason  of  almost  continuous  and  heavy  rains  during  the  entire  month  of  May,  planting  was 
done  a  full  month  later  than  it  should  be  tosecure  the  best  re^tults.  Following  this  the  crop  was 
only  approaching  the  season  of  most  activity  in  cultivation  when  school  closed  and  the  boys  went 
home,  leaving  a  force  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  all  the  demands  for  attention  and  labor.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  from  April  27  to  June  4  theschool  land  in  cultivation,  lying  as  itdocs 
low  and  flat,  was  in  such  condition  that  it  was  simply  impossible  for  man  or  team  to  work  upon  it, 
being  a  mere  quagfuir«,  in  passing  over  which  a  man  on  foot  would  sink  at  each  step  to  the  depth 
of  the  plowing.  But  a  few  drying  days  occurred  during  this  time,  and  several  in  succession  were 
necessary  to  make  the  ground  accessible,  yet  between  storms  we  managed  to  *'  mud-in  "  the  pota- 
toes and  do  some  plowing.  Potatoes  were  planted  on  May  14  and  15,  and  the  corn  was  planted  June 
4  to  0,  as  opportunity  occurred  between  showers.  UptoJune30the  potatoes  were  promising,  being 
well  cultivated  and  kept  clear  of  bugs  by  hand  picking,  but  with  the  going  home  of  the  boys  the 
bugs  took  control  and  soon  destroyed  the  entire  crop.  Finding  the  potatoes  a  hopeless  case  the  in- 
dusrrial  teacher  and  his  assistant  turned  their  attention  to  thecorn,  then  just  large  enough  to  begin 
cultivating,  and  here  did  the  work  in  July  that  in  an  ordinary  season  would  be  done  by  the  boys  in 
June.  The  com  in  its  general  appearance  is  first-class— a  good  stand,  well  cultivated,  large,  and 
thrifty;  but  the  pro«pects  for  it  to  mature  are  not  assuring,  as  the  present  continuous  cold  ana  wet 
weather  tends  to  keep  it  green  and  growing  when  it  needsdry  weather  to  aid  the  maturing  process. 
Weather  conditions  must  be  extremely  favorable  to  make  good  corn  of  June  planting  In  this  lati- 
tude. With  a  favorable  change,  however,  in  the  near  future  there  is  still  a  chance  that  the  school 
may  have  more  corn  than  ever  before.  Garden  and  vegetables  sufiered  from  the  samegeneral  causes. 
The  crop  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  so  that  the  necessary  work  could  Ijo  expended  upon  it  be- 
fore the  boys  went  home,  and  when  the  work  was  required,  in  July,  neglect  was  inevitable.  In  a 
word,  the  season  was  a  full  month  later  than  usual,  causfngat  leasta  partial  failure  of  thecorn  crop 
for  want  of  time  to  mature,  and  almost  a  total  failure  of  the  root  crops  by  reason  of  the  absence  of 
the  Ix>y8  in  the  growing  season.  Both  in  theory  and  practice  the  farm  relies  upon  the  boys  of  the 
school  for  its  labor.  If  vacation  could  be  made  one  month  later  it  would  preventa  repetition  of  this 
year's  experience.  The  service  of  the  boys  during  the  month  of  July  the  present  year  would  have 
been  worth  several  hundred  dollars  to  the  school  in  securing  a  full  supply  of  potatoes  and  vegeta- 
bles for  the  year.  The  same  argument  applies  with  more  force  to  the  raising  of  small  grain.  With 
vacation  covering  July  the  working  force  is  absent  at  harvest  time. 

The  school  has  28  head  of  cattle  and  40  hogs.  For  the  subsistence  of  the  latter  but  little  has  been 
provided  since  January  I,  at  which  time  the  last  year's  crop  of  com  was  exhausted.  With  sufficient 
feed  half  of  these  hogs  should  have  been  turned  into  pork  months  ago.  As  it  is  they  are  scrawny, 
Ihin,  small,  and  with  the  doubtful  prospects  for  a  corn  crop  the  outlook  for  making  pork  is  not  en- 
couraging. 

The  condition  of  the  building  is  still  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  its  occupants.  In  November 
last  high  wind  displaced  the  old  tin  roofing,  and  later  it  was  replaced  with  new.  which,  on  being 
thoroughly  painted  by  the  boys,  proves  an  cfHcient  protection  from  rain.  The  fouiidation  walls, 
constituting  the  basement  story,  are  fa.st  crumbling  into  decay  and  presenting  each  yeara  stronger 
clementof  insecurity  for  the  building.  Rats  work  in  and  through  these  walls  in  places,  the  soft 
brick  of  which  they  were  originally  constructed  ofiering  but  little  obstruction  to  their  ravages.  The 
wooden  portion  of  tlie  structure,  constituting  the  three  stories  above  basement  is  threatened  by 
every  high  wind  until  it  trembles  and  sways  in  a  terrifyinir  manner,  while  the  generally  "out-of- 
repair"  condition  of  doors,  windows,  floors,  and  plastering  is  discouraging  to  contemplate,  more 
especially  in  view  of  the  repeated  failure  to  procure  needed  repairsand  improvements.    A  catastro- 

8hy.  either  by  fire  or  wind,  is  not  improbable,  in  my  judgment,  at  any  time.  I  deem  it  my  duty  at 
lis  time  to  renew  and  emphasize  all  former  complaint,  or  reference  made,  to  the  insecurity  of  tlie 
building  and  consequent  danger  to  its  occupants. 

A  capacious  root  house  constructed  during  the  year  has  proven  a  valuable  acquisition  both  in  the 
protection  it  afforded  to  root  crops  from  last  winter's  frosts  and  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  people 
of  the  school  when  danger  threatens  the  building.  Some  minor  repairs,  such  as  replacing  broken 
plastering,  worn-out  stairs,  and  floors,  are  very  much  needed,  and  were  asked  for  near  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  the  hope  that  authority  could  be  procured  and  the  work  completed  during  vaca- 
tion, so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  school  routine.  As  the  estimates  were  but  recently  made  the  work 
will  necessarily  be  deferred  to  a  later  time.  It  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  school  if  all 
Incidental  repairs  oould  be  elTected  during  vacation. 

While  tne  Held  is  ample,  and  a  fruitful  one,  the  present  condition  of  the  building,  with  its  want 
of  capacity,  renders  sadly  deficient  facilities  for  carrving  on  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In 
any  arrangement  for  increasing  the  capacity  or  improving  the  quality  of  the  building  a  relocation 
of  the  school  at  a  distance  from  the  agercy  would  be  a  grand  feature  <.f  prime  importance.  The 
school  is  too  near  the  agency  for  its  own  good.  The  agency  t>eing  headquarters  for  the  Indians  for 
all  purposes,  any  unusual  gathering  or  undue  excitement  there  has  almost  a  momentary  reflex  in 
the  school.  Contact  between  the  imrents  and  pupils  is  too  easy  and  too  frequent,  hkiuaws  who 
gather  about  the  agency  as  scavengers  or  for  begging  purposes  infest  and  snnoy  the  school  con- 
stantly. At  such  close  range  agency  influences  permeate  the  school  and  at  times  are  neriously  de- 
moralizing to  discipline,  affecting  both  pupils  and  employes.  Agency  influences,  adverse  to  the 
authority  of  both  the  agent  and  superintendent,  for  some  months  prior  to  the  close  of  the  late  school 
year  dominated  and  largely  controlled  the  personal  conduct  of  the  lady  teachers.  Removal  of  the 
school  a  short  distance  from  the  agency  would  prevent  the  too  constant  tendency  to  indulge  in  un- 
due social  intercourse  atul  exasperating  agency  talk.  The  old  building  is  undoubtedly  beyond  re- 
pair, unless  at  a  probrxblc  cost  greater  than  re«iujred  to  build  new  with  enlarged  capacity.    The  in- 
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creaainsr  demand  wonid  seem  to  make  at  least  one  new  buildings  necessary  in  the  near  Aitnre.  If 
any  new  buildings  of  a  permanent  nature  are  erected  for  the  school,  a  relocation  of  the  site  would 
be  wise  and  judicious.  With  facilities  enlarged  and  capacity  equal  to  the  demand,  to  one  qualified 
for  the  work  this  school  can  only  have  a  bright  and  pleasant  future  before  it.  May  the  measure  of 
its  usefulness  be  limited  only  by  the  number  and  intelligence  of  its  papils. 

Pebbt  Sbldek, 
BupeHfUendetU^ 
To  J.  F.  KnfNEY, 

U,  8.  Indian  Agent, 

Rbpobt  op  Missionabt,  Yankton  Aobnot. 

Tanktok  Aoenct,  Dakota,  Augtut  18, 1888. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  as  missionary  of  the  Presbyteriaik 
Church  among  the  Tankton  Indians : 

The  past  year  has  been  a  successful  one  in  our  church  work  as  far  as  statistics  are  concerned. 
The  number  of  members  received  and  the  amount  of  contributions  made  is  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year  since  the  mission  was  begun  in  1869.  The  attendance  on  church  has  also.  I  think, 
been  lan^r,  though  an  accurate  account  has  not  been  kept  of  that.  The  congregation  at  tne  upper 
end  of  the  reservation  has  been  regularly  organized  as  a  church,  and  named  Cedar  Church.  This 
is  the  third  organized  Presbyterian  church  among  the  Yanktons,  the  other  two  being  the  Agency 
church  and  Hill  church,  the  latter  located  near  the  lower  end  of  the  reservation.  We  give  the  sta- 
tistics of  these  three  churches  unitedly  as  follows: 

Number  of  adult  baptisms „ 31 

Number  of  infant  baptisms 32 

Number  received  on  profession „ 62 

Preseht  number  of  communicants : 228 

Number  of  Sunday-school  scholars „  123 

Number  of  Christian  marriages ., II 

Amount  of  contributions $617 

These  statistics  do  not  show  the  spiritual  elevation,  which  is  the  true  aim  of  the  missionary.  A 
church  may  advance  very  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  at  the  same  time  d^enerate  as  rapidly  in  spir- 
ituality. And  of  this  spiritual  state  God  only  can  give  accurate  statistics.  Rut  from  outward  signs 
we  should  judge  that  idolatry  was  rapidly  losing  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  this  people,  and  faith 
in  Christ  taking  its  place.  We  hear  less  conjuring,  which  is  a  worship  of  idols.  We  see  fewer 
calico  flags  flying  over  the  teepes,  and  fewer  tobacco  packets  on  the  hills,  which  were  sacrifices  to 
the  deities.  We  hear  of  fewer  sacred  dances,  and  we  find  fewer  sacred  emblems  hung  up  in  the 
houses.    On  the  other  hand  we  find  more  houses  with  the  Bible,  more  households  who  have  daily 

f>rayer,  more  who  call  upon  God  in  trouble  and  death,  more  who  in  sickness  send  for  the  doctor 
nfltead  of  the  conjurer,  more  who  observe  the  Sabbath  and  all  Christian  ordinances  and  observan- 
ces. All  these  are  religious  observances  and  go  to  show  that  heathenism  is  declining  and  Chris- 
tian life  advancing. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  work  that  is  strictly  religious  and  which  it  is  no  part  of  the  consti- 
tutional work  of  our  Government  to  control.  The  missionary,  however,  has  much  concern  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people.and  so  has  theGovernment.  And  in  these.therefore, 
the  missionary  and  Government  oflicial  must  work  in  harmony.  On  both  these  points  you  will 
doubtless  make  a  full  report,  which  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  details. 

As  Christianity  diflfers  from  paganism  in  being  a  religion  of  morals,  we  use  the  means  at  our  band 
for  the  inculcation  of  a  pure  morality.  We  preach  the  moral  law,  and  bring  the  fear  of  God  to  bear 
on  the  doers  of  wickedness.  We  l>elieve  our  eflbrts  are  not  in  vain,  and  that  more  and  more  in 
the  future  the  power  of  the  church  will  be  recognized  as  a  principal  factor  in  the  establishment  of  a 
true  moralityamong  the  Indians.  The  enforcement  of  external  morality  is  the  province  of  theGov- 
ernment official.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  regulation  of  morality  among  themselves  was  left 
entirely  to  the  Indian  tribes.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  our  Government  now  recognizes  the 
necessity  and  duty  of  regulating  the  morals  of  the  Indians,  and  under  the  efl'orts  of  its  agents  de- 
cided progress  is  being  made.  Among  the  Yanktons  we  recognize  the  active  proceedings  taken  by 
the  a»ent  against  certain  immoralities.  We  believe  good  is  being  done,  and  trust  that  much  more 
will  be  done  in  the  future. 

In  intellectual  progress  the  Yanktons  are  coming  up  to  the  necessities  of  the  age.  Their  thoughts 
are  running  more  in  civilized  channels.  Their  minds  are  being  modeled  by  intercourse  daily  with 
the  Government  officials,  by  the  sermons  of  the  missionaries,  by  contact  with  the  surrounding 
civilization,  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  above  all,  by  instruction  in  the  schools. 

Our  church  has  a  day  school  at  the  agencv  taught  by  Miss  Hunter,  whose  statistical  report  will  be 
found  elsewhere.    The  most  of  the  classes  nave  been  taught  in  English  for  many  years.    The  past 
year,  in  accordance  with  the  vernacular  orders,  the  instruction  was  entirely  in  Knglish. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

JOHK  P.  WlLLIAMSOV, 

MiuUmary  of  the  Presbylericm  Church. 
To  Hon.  J.  F.  Kinney, 

U.  8,  Indian  AgenL 


Report  of  Missionaey,  Yankton  Agency. 

Greenwood,  Dak.,  August  16, 1888. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  short  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mission  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  among  the  Yankton  Indians. 

The  work  was  t>egun  here  nineteen  years  ago  by  the  Bev.  Paul  li^zakute,  a  Santee  Indian  min- 
ister, who  had  previously  made  some  efforts  among  them  while  residing  here  as  a  laborer  In  the 
agency  saw-mill.  I  was  sent  to  take  charge  the  following  spring,  and  have  therefore  completed 
my  eighteenth  year  here. 

We  maintain  three  stations  here,  and  Saint  PauVs  boarding  school  for  (40)  boys,  whioh  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  effort  in  that  line  among  the  Sioux  of  the  Missouri,  and  is  now  in  its  fif* 
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te«nth  yeitr,  and  has  been  a  fountain  of  blessingr  to  a  great  many  f^M  all  the  tribes  of  the  Dakotas 
for  handreds  of  miles  around. 

Our  principal  church  is  at  the  agency,  and  colled  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Fellowship.  As  noted 
last  year,  we  are  now  worshiping  in  a  beautiful  new  and  comfortable  church,  the  value  of  which 
is  t2,500.  Alongside  of  it  is  the  mission  house  or  parsonage,  value  $1,000.  It  is  surrounded  with 
large  grounds,  lawn,  garden,  orchard,  etc.,  with  many  trees,  where  was  only  a  desert  with  not  even 
a  plum- bush  before,  and  which  through  all  these  years  we  have  tried  to  make  an  object-lesson  to 
the  Indians,  and  fh>m  which  year  after  vear  have  been  given  to  those  Indians  who  would  plant 
them,  scions,  cuttings,  plants  of  small  fruits,  and  garden  seeds,  and  the  Indians  instructed  in  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  them,  and  a  good  many  of  them  have  been  started  with  a  pair  of  chickens. 

There  are  four  regular  services  per  week  maintained  at  this  agency  station,  with  a  Sunday-school, 
except  in  July  and  August.  Except  in  those  months  when  the  schools  are  in  vacation  and  most 
of  the  Indians  on  their  farms,  some  at  lon^  distances  from  the  agency,  our  Sunday  morning 
congregation  averages  150.  There  are  170  families,  more  or  le^s,  closely  connected  with  the  church 
and  about  400  individuals.  During  the  year  14  infants  and  13  adults  have  been  baptized ;  42  per- 
sons have  been  instructed  and  presented  to  the  bishop  for  confirmation ;  166  communicants'  names 
are  on  the  roll,  of  whom  134  communed  during  the  year.  There  liave  been  9  marriages  and  12 
burials.  There  have  been  20  teachers  connected  with  the  Sunday-school  and  115  scholars.  The 
Sonday-sohool  is  conducted  both  in  English  and  Dakota  in  its  services,  hymns,  teaching,  catechis- 
ing, and  lecturing.    There  are  two  English  services  per  week. 

The  otTerings  have  been  at  celebrations  of  the  holy  communion  $96.90;  at  the  Sunday  morning 
service  SITO.Um;  the  former  devoted  to  outside  church  and  charitable  objects,  the  latter  to  the  inci- 
dental expen^ics  of  the  church.  I  have  no  assistant  at  this  station  except  an  Indian  layman,  John 
T.  Starling  who  conducts  the  Sunday  services  when  I  am  alwent  at  my  other  stations. 

The  second  station  atOuotcau  Creek,  the  eastern  end  of  the  reserve,  14  miles  distant,  is  called  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Name.  There  is  a  nice  frame  chapel  with  sittings  for  125  persons,  and  a  small 
frame  parsonage  of  fiveroomfl,  value  of  both  estimated  at  $1,800.  The  Rev.  Isaac  M.  Tuttle,a  Santee 
Indian,  is  the  minister  in  charge.  Numl>eraffamilies,75;  individtials,2S0;  baptisms,  infants  29,adults, 
3;  confirmations,  18 ;  communicants  on  the  register.  71 ;  oommuued  during  the  year,  62;  marriages, 
l;  burials,  3;  Sunday-school  teacher,  1;  scholars,  average  attendance,  35;  average  attendance  at 
Sunday  morning  service,  70.    This  station  is  in  its  eighteenth  year. 

The  third  station  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  reserve,  18  miles  distant,  and  is  called  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Philip  the  Deacon.  The  old  chupel,  built  in  1871,  was  situated  on  the  bottom  land  near  the 
Missouri,  where  the  people  (hen  were.  Owing  to  the  increased  rainfall  and  the  occasional  overflow 
of  the  bottoms,  the  Indians  have  for  some  years  deserted  the  region  and  located  on  the  higher  land 
back,  which  made  the  chapel  far  away  from  most  of  the  people.  Wo  have  this  season  torn  down 
the  old  chapel  and  house  and  have  just  completed  new  buildings  on  a  beautiful  site  on  the  second 
bench  back,  and  near  Chief  Swan's  house.  The  estimated  value  of  the  building  is  $1,400.  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Hunter,  a  half-blood  Yankton,  is  the  cateehist  in  charge.  Number  of  families,  91 ;  indi- 
viduals, 160;  baptisms,  infants,  12;  adultH,  3;  confirmations,  18:  communicants  on  (he  register,  57; 
communed  during  the  year,  49;  marriages,  1;  burials,  2;  Sunday-school  tetkiher,  1;  Scholars,  av- 
erage attendance,  20.    Cnapel  will  accommodate  125;  average  attendance  on  Sunday  morning,  70. 

O^erings  at  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Name  at  celebrations  of  the  holy  communion,  $14  ;  for  minister, 
$25 ;  for  incidental  and  other  expenses,  $81.  Oflferings  at  Chapel  of  St.  Philip  at  celebrations  of  the 
holv  communion,  $9.17;  for  minister,  $30;  for  incidental  and  other  expenses,  $88.90.  In  the  re- 
building of  the  chapel  and  house  the  Indians  hauled  all  the  lumber  of  the  old  buildings  to  the  new 
site  and  all  the  new  lumber  and  materialn,  the  carpenters  and  Iheir  tools,  etc.,  from  Armour,  a  dis- 
tance of  25  miles,  and  the  Woman's  Society  of  the  chapel  have  contributed  nearly  $100  in  money 
toward  the  work. 

Mrs.  Johnston,  the  principal  in  charge  of  St.  Paul's  school,  will  doubtless  report  to  you,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  speak  especially  of  that  institution  except  to  say  that  under  her  wise  di- 
rection the  morale  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  improved  and  great  progress  in  many  ways  has 
been  made. 

MissAmeliaIves,whoisin  charge  of  Emmanuel  House,  has  continued  her  good  work  among  the 
women,  visiting  them  in  their  homes,  relieving  cases  of  sickness  and  distress,  conducting  women's 
meetings,  teaching  to  cut  out  garments  and  to  sew,  and  aiding  in  good  work  in  a  multitude  of 
ways. 

There  has  been  nothing  especially  noteworthy  in  the  work  under  my  charge  the  past  year.  Our 
work  has  gone  on  quietly,  our  services  have  been  well  attended,  a  goodly  number  of  persons  has 
been  brought  to  holy  baptism  and  confirmation  and  the  holy  communion.  There  is  still  a  large 
number  of  Indians  on  the  reserve  who  as  yet  are  not  reached  directly  by  the  work  of  either  mission; 
still  the  leaven  of  the  gospel  is  reaching  them  indirectly  through  the  Christian  Indians,  and  the 
education  of  their  children  at  the  agency  and  other  schools.  There  are  very  few  of  the  wild,  incor- 
rigible Indians  now  to  be  seen,  and  the  old  customs  of  heathenism,  as  a  rule,  only  occasionallv  prac- 
ticed. The  sun-dance  is  dead,  and  the  war  and  scalp  dances  are  only  now  and  then  resorted  to  as 
an  amusement.  In  it  not  time  to  pronounce  them  dead  also,  or  at  least  to  pass  the  death  sentence 
upon  them  7  I  think  it  would  be  a  help  towards  better  things. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Cook. 
Miitionary  to  the  Yanktmie, 

Hon.  J.  P.  KnrNKT, 

U.  8,  Indian  Agents  Yankton  Agency^  Dmkotm, 


Repobt  op  St.  Paui/s  School. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  encouragement  to  us  in  our  work.  The  health  of  the  school  was 
good  throughout  the  year,  and  the  pupils'  steady  improvement  in  English  and  all  work  was  cer- 
tainly gratnying.  The  parents  also  lent  us  some  aid  by  asking  to  have  their  bojrs  oompelled  to  use 
English.    They  never  before  have  been  so  anxious  for  their  children  to  acquire  the  English  lan- 


Our  closing  exercises  were  held  on  June  26.  Our  most  worthy  agent,  Hon.  J,  P.  Kinney,  favored 
us  with  his  presence,  and  consented  to  say  some  words  of  encouragement  to  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. He'ezpressed  pleasure  and  gratification  at  what  he  saw  and  heard,  which  has  quite  incited 
us  to  work  even  more  vigorously  the  coming  year.  The  appreciation  of  our  agent  and  the  prog- 
ress of  our  boys  is  a  great  inducement  to  push  on  in  our  work,  and  suggests  we  advance  our  stand- 
ard every  year. 
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The  pupilB  have  been  Instructed  in  1an|cuaK«,  spelling:,  readingr,  arithmetic,  Reosrapby,  writing, 
-oomposition,  oral  instruction  in  physiology.  Instruction  is  given  entirely  in  English.  We  devote 
thirty  minutes  in  the  morning  to  vocal  training,  and  thirty  minutes  in  the  afternoon  to  dumb*bell 
•exercises.  Pour  evenings  in  the  week  the  boys  are  in  the  schoolroom— email  ones  from  7  until  7.80, 
larger  ones  until  8  o'clock.  Miscellaneous  instruction  is  given  at  this  time,  vis,  talks  on  thing* 
which  they  use  in  life,  and  an  effort  made  toimpress  them  with  the  importance  of  preparing  them- 
selves to  become  self-supporting,  and  in  that  to  be  worthy  citizens  of  the  United  States  when  they 
«re  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  as  such. 
Respectfully, 

Jaks  H.  JoHirsTOir,  Frinotpta, 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  IDAHO. 
REPORT  OF  FORT  HALL  AGENCY. 

United  States  Indian  Sbrviob, 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  Eoaa  Fork,  August  9,  188a 
8iB:  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annaal  report: 

AGEICULTUBE 

being  the  only  source  of  profit,  and  indeed  the  only  way  in  which  these  Indians  can 
make  a  support  (and  am  sure  no  better  educator  in  the  line  of  civilization),  everything 
that  could  be  doae  by  way  of  encouragement  that  it  w.is  possible  was  instituted  and  en- 
forced ;  and  whilst  the  returns  are  not  all  that  could  be  desire ) ,  yet  when  the  limited  facil- 
ities are  fully  considered,  what  has  been  accomplished  lead  some  men  to  wonder  and,  when 
comparisons  are  made  with  but  a  few  short  years  ago,  to  exclaim,  What  hath  God 
wrought !  Assuming  the  record  of  1885  to  be  correct,  a  comparison  of  three  items  of  in- 
dustry for  the  three  succeeding  years,  to  wit,  number  of  acres  cultivated,  number  of 
mowing-machines  and  rakes  in  use,  and  number  of  tons  of  hay  cut  in  the  years  1886, 
1887,  And  1888,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  tribe,  and  this,  in  a  great 
measure,  without  help  from  the  General  Government: 


1880. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Aores  cultivated ^ 

MowinK-machines  and  rakes « „ „ 

Tons  of  hay  out «.. 

778 

25 

825 

838 

89 
1,250 

1.047 

54 

2,100 

1,130 

71 

2,600 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  steady  advance:  In  acreage  cultivated,  in  the 
limited  period  of  three  years,  an  increase  of  fully  46  per  cent. ;  in  improved  machinery — 
mowin;;-machines  and  rakes— 184  per  cent,  and  in  tons  of  hay  cut,  over  200  per  cent. 
The  above  is  given  simply  to  show  the  trend  of  things  here  and  to  say,  in  behalf  of  these 
Indians,  that  not  only  in  the  items  given,  but  in  much  every  way  have  they  improved, 
not  simply  in  enlarged  area,  but  better  cultivation,  better  plowing,  sowing,  and  mow- 
ing, as  well  as  better  fencing;  the  building  of  cabins,  barns,  stables,  and  corrals;  more 
care  exercised  in  looking  after  their  stock;  a  growing  clamor  for  more  irrigating  ditches 
and  agricultural  implements;  slight  disputes  arising  about  division  lines;  the  transi- 
tion going  on  from  the  blanket  to  the  garb  of  the  white  man;  their  lively  interest  in 
school  work  compared  with  a  couple  of  years  ago,  all  bid  fair  for  a  higher  type  of  man- 
hood after  a  while;  and,  allow  me  to  say,  with  proper  encouragement,  in  a  few  short 
yearn,  then  lands  in  severalty,  and  as  a  result,  self-support.  Much  encouragement  has 
been  given,  and  all  stimulated  to  put  forth  additional  efforts  by  the  expenditure  of 
nearly  $3,000  for  irrigating  ditches  the  past  year,  hoping  for  an  enlarged  expenditure  in 
this  direction. 

EDUCATION, 

like  agriculture,  has  received  its  full  share  of  attention.  Yea,  more,  for  the  reason  that 
the  one  makes  a  poor  success  without  the  other;  indeed,  to  learn  to  labor  well  and  to 
advantage  a  knowledge  of  books  is  necessary,  but  how  much  more  industrial  training, 
as  we  are  supposed  to  teach  our  Indian  boys  and  girls  at  our  industrial  boarding  schools 
on  the  reservation.  Fort  Hall  industrial  boarding  school— a  wonder  to  many  how  it 
could  live,  and  not  only  live,  but  grow,  and  then  its  growth  phenomenal  amid  the  many 
changes  and  mutations:  six  changes  in  eighteen  months  of  men  in  charge,  bonded;  and 
in  addition  thereto  two  non-bonded  superintendents  inside  of  six  months.     All  this 
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ehanging  aroand  in  the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  who  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
half  each  a  stirring  up  would  relegate  to  the  shades  of  death  and  beyond  resurrection 
the  best  organized  and  equipped  school  in  dvilization  of  any  class  or  kind  ?  But  this  is 
not  all.  Changes  in  employ^  kept  pace  with  the  head  until  bat  one  out  of  ten  em- 
ployee in  service  during  the  whole  of  the  session  or  scholastic  year  just  closed,  and  the 
one  can  date  his  services  back  only  twenty- two  months. 

The  school  is  located  18  miles  away  from  agency  headquarters,  and  on  account  of  its 
isolated  condition,  coupled  with  its  bad  management  and  trouble  to  the  Department,  it 
was  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  place  the  school  in  charge  of  a  bonded  superin- 
toident,  as  no  agent  could  give  the  desired  oversight  at  so  great  a  distance.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  my  predecessor  was  relieved  January  1,  1886,  and  the  school  put  in 
chaige  of  a  bonded  superintendent;  but  it  would  seem  the  change  worked  no  good  but 
much  trouble  to  the  Department  and  officers,  when,  after  making  all  the  changes  re- 
counted, it  was  turned  over  to  the  care  of  this  agent,  which  had  been  threatened  for  a 
year,  but  protests  of  a  year  and  many  promises  to  keep  the  school  growing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  failures  made  by  unfortunate  appointments,  would  not  spare  me  the  ad- 
ditional responsibility — well-nigh  equal  to  the  agency  proper — with  no  additional  com- 
pensation. The  work  was  taken  hold  of  in  every  form,  save  the  appointment  of  employ^ 
and  compensation  allowed;  but  in  all  things  else  the  Indian  Bureau  came  up  manfully, 
and  all  [  asked  and  needed  was  given.  This  much  is  due  in  passing  to  the  honorable 
Ck>mmis8ioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  educational  division. 

The  following  table,  which  I  collate  from  the  reports  for  1 884, 18a5, 1886  (the  last  I  sup- 
ply, as  superintendent  failed  to  make  report)  1887,  and  1888,  will  show  the  work  done  in 
attendance  and  much  in  every  other  way: 

1884. — Largest  attendance  at  any  time,  32,  and  38  different  pupils  enrolled. 

1885. — Largest  attendance  at  any  time,  41,  and  47  different  pupils  enrolled.     Thi.  ty-five 

and  one-half  is  given  as  the  average  attendance. 
1686. — No  report  from  superintendent.     Agent  relieved  January  1 ;  but  coming  to  the 
agency  in  March,  I  took  it  upon  myself,  as  was  my  duty,  to  speak  to  the  people 
and  in  every  way  I  could  induce  them  to  send  to  school,  an  .  hence,  familiar 
with  the  school,  I  can  give  the  largest  attendance  for  this  year  to  be  46.    Su- 
perintendent £verest,  whom  I  relieved,  like  his  predecessor,  failed  to  make  a 
report;  but  I  glean  from  his  quarterly  retarns  made  to  the  Department  for  three 
quarters  of — 
1887,  as  follows,  the  school  year  beginning  September,  1886,  and  ending  June,  1887: 
Quarter  ending  September  30,  42  pupils;    quarter  ending  December  31,  55 
pupils  ;  quarter  ending  June  30,  57  pupils.     This  was  the  average  attendance 
for  the  quarters  named.     The  quarter  ending  March  31 1  could  not  find. 

1888. — The  reports  show  the  following :  Average  attendance  quarter  ending  September 
30,  41^,j;  December  31,  68f  f ;  March  31,  76f  f ;  June  30,  90|i  ;  making  an  an- 
nual average  of  nearly  70  pupils  in  attendance,  and  the  highest  number  en- 
rolled 101 ;  composed  of  55  boys  and  46  girls. 

It  is  proper  to  say  had  the  buildings  been  in  order  with  the  opening  of  the  school,  the 
average  would  have  been  much  greater,  but  after  getting  together  37  boys  and  37  girls, 
74,  a  halt  had  to  be  called,  and  not  until  spring  could  the  additional  27  be  sent  them, 
waiting  for  rooms  to  be  repaired  and  put  in  order.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  8c£>ol  will  open  the  incoming  session  far  in  advance  of  any  former  opening,  and  that 
hat  shortly  after  opening  we  will  have  100,  all  we  can  accommodate. 

As  to  how  this  work  was  done,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  details;  but  would 
sum  it  up  in  one  word — work;  and  here  let  me  say  hard  work,  for  any  one  is  welcome 
to  the  undertaking  of  caring  for  an  industrial  boarding  school  in  good  shape,  but  the 
trouble,  oh,  the  trouble,  when  some  of  the  gearing  and  most  all  of  the  master- wheels  are 
continually  snapping.  Let  no  one  attempt  to  account  for  the  present  condition  of  things 
on  the  scale  of  change,  for  this,  as  the  records  show,  was  tried,  from  necessity,  by  my 
predecessors;  often  enough,  am  sure,  by  the  Indian  Office,  to  write  Ichabod  upon  its  walls. 
But  I  ought  to  say  in  passing,  that  not  only  to  the  Indian  Office  is  due  much  in  meeting 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  school,  bnt  to  some  of  the  agency  employe's,  who,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  had  a  word  and  an  action  for  the  upbuilding  of  the" school,  and  in  the 
last  two  years  more  than  once,  in  hours  and  days  devoted  to  rest  by  others,  were  always 
found  in  readiness  to  do  as  the  occasion  might  require  or  the  agent  snggest. 

This  school  has  not  all  the  facilities  a  school  of  its  kind  oaght  to  have,  nor  would  it 
justify  that  the  shops  necessary  be  built  with  present  numbers  and  accommodations; 
and  again  I  think  it  doabtfnl  to  be  the  proper  thing  to  do  at  the  present  location,  but  of 
these  things  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  in  this  place. 

INT  88 — VOL  II C 
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MISSIONABY  WOBK 

has  been  prosecuted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  and  particularly,  I  believe,  under  an  auxiliary 
or  auxiliaries  located  at  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  two  zealous  and  faithful 
workers.  Miss  Amelia  J.  Frost  and  Miss  Ella  J.  Stiles.  These  elect  ladies,  modest  and  re- 
tiring, are  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  to  the  work  of  raising  up  poor  degraded  humanity. 
I  find  their  examples  and  labors  resulting  in  good  and  helpful  to  me.  They  are  deserv- 
ing of  all  praise,  and  the  Connecticut  association  which  provides  for  their  support  to  the 
thanks  of  a  Christian  people  and  government.  This  work  is  still  in  its  in&ncy,  having 
been  but  begun  in  the  year  past,  and  as  a  matter  well  understood  by  those  who  have  a 
first  to  do  with  the  heathen,  and  worse  still,  those  given  to  savagery,  time,  yea.  much 
time,  must  be  spent  to  make  a  beginning.  Fruit  will  follow  the  buddingi  as  this  fol- 
lows growth  and  planting,  I  have  faith  to  believe,  if  we  will  but  work  on  and  exercise 
patience  with  faith.  I  say  we,  because  I  have  been  instructed  by  those  in  authority  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  and  aside  from  this  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  bear  my  part  of 
the  work,  and  as  I  feel  while  penning  these  lines,  to  not  only  do  this,  but  stand  in  the 
front  rank,  and  if  need  be  take  the  lead  as  a  helper  in  the  cause  of  bringing  these  In- 
dians to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  and  gospel  grace.  May  much  prosperity  follow 
the  planting  made  by  these  Christian  women,  and  may  the  Lord  grant  blessings  in  much 
abundance  on  the  association  of  ^eodly  and  devoted  women  under  whom  they  labor. 

Yon  will  please  find  inclosed  herewith  a  short  report  from  the  ladies  engaged  in  mis- 
sion work. 

SANITARY. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  year  past  has  been  one  of  fearful  mortality  among  the  tribes, 
fhlly  50  per  cent.,  if  not  more,  than  the  year  previous.  It  is  true  we  had  an  epidemic  in 
the  way  of  whooping  cough  among  the  children,  which  carried  off  a  great  many;  but 
many  of  the  grpwn  people  passed  away.  Their  own  medicine  men  are  still  in  the  lead 
among  the  most  intelligent  of  them,  and  not  until  a  failure  is  made  by  their  own  will 
they  call  for  the  agency  physician.    A  report  from  Dr.  Maddox  is  herewith  inclosed. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  last  census  (taken  in  May  last)  the  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation, 
was  1,534:  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  412,  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  508, 
and  school  children  over  six  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  279.  I  think  if  the  census 
had  been  taken  with  the  care  it  deserved,  more  than  this  number  would  appear,  or  else 
the  figures  given  from  census  on  my  taking  charge  over  two  years  ago  were  erroneous.  I 
think  1,650  or  1,700  is  nearer  the  mark;  but  I  take  the  record  as  above  given  for  the 
correct  number. 

COURT  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

I  have  put  my  every  effort  forward  to  make  a  success  of  the  work,  but  in  this,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  have  met  with  failure  at  every  turn.  Some  improvement,  'tis  true,  but 
much  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  schools;  and  the  rising  generation  must  needs  be  the 
judges  of  this  people.  However,  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  me  to  have  the  **  court, ''  for  much 
time  which  had  better  be  devoted  to  something  else  was  consumed  trying  petty  cases 
and  complaints.  Every  case,  with  the  court's  verdict,  is  submitted  for  revision.  The 
court  does  the  best  it  can,  and  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  them  for  their  ignorance.  I 
am  sure  of  one  thing:  the  court,  like  all  others,  aim  to  do  as  instructed. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

This  feature  of  my  work,  like  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  I  am  constrained  to  write 
*' failure."  This  is  as  I  view  matters.  It  may  be  possible  that  I  expect  too  much  from 
my  "court"  and  **  force,"  but  I  don't  think  so;  I,  indeed,  would  like  to  see  the  result 
of  the  labors  of  those  agents  who  write  their  courts,  composed  of  three  judges,  and  corps 
of  police,  a  success,  intelligent  dispensers  of  the  law,  well  disciplined  in  duty.  I  have 
had  a  little,  in  my  time,  to  do  in  this  way  with  my  own  race,  and  I  believe  it  was  always 
thought  I  succeeded;  but  I  conJiess  my  nearly  two  and  a  half  yeara'  work  with  my  In- 
dian friends  falls  far  short  of  my  expectations,  and,  indeed,  I  think,  what  I  had  a  right 
to  expect  after  all  my  work,  speaking,  teaching,  and  painstaking.  But  my  poor  Ban- 
nack  and  Sho<ihone  Indians  belonging  on  Fort  Hall  Reservation  are  ignorant,  verily.  I 
intend  to  keep  trying,  looking  to  success  after  awhile. 
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CRIME 


fortUDately ,  I  am  glad  to  report,  is  rare.  Whatever  else  may  be  charged  to  these  Indians, 
it  will  not  be  that  they  are  given  to  petty  thieving,  stealing,  drankenness,  and  many 
of  the  evils  and  sins  which  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  their  white  Iriends,  and  hence  it  is 
we  are  not  over-crowded  with  work  for  oar  judges  and  police. 

STATISTICAL  BEPOBT 

yon  will  please  find  inclosed  herewith,  and  like  the  pages  of  this  report,  there  is  nothing 
*' rose-colored  "  about  it.  Facts  are  dealt  with  and  fancy  let  alone.  On  the  whole  there 
is  cause  for  gratification,  though  seemingly  but  little  has  been  done.    And  now  in 

CONCLUSION 

let  me  say  that  much  more  might  be  written  concerning  these  tribes — Shoshones  and 
Bannacks— their  location  and  reservation,  their  methods  of  life  and  husbandry,  cus- 
toms, manners,  habits,  etc,  but  this  would  make  this  paper  entirely  too  long,  besides 
much  written  in  former  reports  which  does  not  appear  here,  so  that  any  seeking  more 
light  oonceming  this  reservation  and  people  ye  kindly  referred  to  annual  reports  of 
last  year  and  the  year  previous. 

The  mission  which  called  this  agent  and  delegation  of  the  tribes  to  Washington  City, 
a  few  months  ago,  in  the  interests  of  proposed  legislation,  as  yet  seems  to  have  failed  of 
their  hopes  and  wishes;  but  this  agent,  with  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fidrs  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  can  be  at  ease  with  their  own  consciences 
in  having  discharged  their  whole  duty,  leaving  their  responsibility  with  our  law-mak- 
en.  Much  apparent  dissatisfaction  among  the  tribes  that  the  treaty  made  May  14, 1880, 
was  not  ratified.  This  treaty  in  particular,  because  of  its  long  standing;  but  not  only 
this,  but  because  the  Indians  cheerfully  gave  up  the  land  to  white  settlers,  so  that  the 
white  man  has  got  the  Indian's  land  and  the  Government  his  money.  And  then,  just 
think  of  it,  dealing  out  a  pittance  in  the  way  of  gratuities  year  after  year  instead  of  let- 
ting them  have  of  their  own  money  locked  up  in  an  overburdened  Treasury  and  start 
them  out  to  '*  housekeeping. '' 

The  treaty  of  May  27,  1887,  with  reference  to  right  of  way  for  Utah  and  Northern 
Bailroad  and  for  town-site  at  Pocatello,  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  but  owing  to  a  disagreement  in  passing  the  Senate  with  'an  amendment 
the  bill  has  so  far  failed,  I  am  informed. 

Peace  and  quiet  reign  among  the  tribes.  Something  in  the  way  of  false  alarm  a  couple 
of  months  ago  laid  hold  on  the  fears  of  our  white  friends  contiguous  to  the  reserve,  and 
tome  afar  off,  that  the  Bannacks  were  going  on  the  **  war-path,"  but  all  was  serene  here. 
The  Bannacks  have  given  themselves  some  littl^  notoriety,  for  a  small  band,  by  their 
love  of  *'beap  fight;''  but  whilst  given  to  deeds  of  boldness  and  daring  in  the  past,  and 
as  mucb  as  going  to  war  more  than  once,  and  furthermore  put  down  by  my  predecessors 
as  an  obstreperous  and  ungovernable  kind  of  human  beings^&r  different  from  the 
Shoshones  in  this  respect,  and  which  I  think  too  true — still  I  must  say  of  them,  since 
my  assuming  charge  they  have  given  me  comparatively  but  little  trouble.  They  fare 
at  my  hands  in  their  management  as  the  Shoshones,  and  if  any  of  either  tribe,  or  any 
body  of  them,  has  taken  issue  with  me  in  two  years  I  have  forgotten  it.  As  the  dele- 
gation said  to  the  acting  commissioner,  General  Upshaw,  in  bidding  good-bye  on  their 
leaving  Washington:  **  We  do  as  the  agent  says." 

A  report  from  the  farmer  at  this  agency  will  also  be  found  among  the  indosures,  to 
which  attention  is  kindly  invited. 

With  many  thanks  to  the  outgoing  and  acting  commissioner  (Generals  Atkins  and 
Upshaw).  and  to  the  honorable  S^retary  of  the  Interior  and  his  immediate  predecessor 
for  courtesies  extended  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  here,  I  beg  to  subscribe  my- 
self. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

P.  Gallagher, 
U,  S,  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoKMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OF  LEMHI  AGENCY. 

United  States  Indian  Sebvicb, 

Lemhi,  Idaho,  August  10, 1888. 

Sib:  I  respectfully  sabmit  the  following  as  my  second  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1888: 

This  reservation  contains  about  J  60  square  miles  of  land,  but  only  -a  very  small  por- 
tion of  it  can  ever  be  made  available  for  I'arming.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  Lemhi  River, 
which  runs  directly  through  it;  also  by  other  small  tributaries  which  empty  in  it  on  ^e 
reservation.  The  only  tillable  land  lies  along  the  river,  which  is  a  very  narrow  valley. 
8  miles  in  length  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width.  Almost  half  of  this  land 
is  not  tillable,  but  consists  of  rocky  bars  which  can  not  be  cultivated.  The  remainder 
of  the  reservation  is  composed  of  ''foot-hills''  and  mountains,  the  latter  containing  a 
great  amount  of  timber,  principally  of  pine.  The  reservation  affords  a  good  quantity  of 
*'  bunch-grass''  during  the  summer  season. 

AGBICULTUEE. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  have  been  successful  in  getting  a  few  Indians  to  farm  this 
summer  who  never  have  engaged  in  the 'work  before;  there  are  now  about  forty-eight 
heads  of  families  engaged  in  farming,  and  are  tilling  275  acres,  planted  in  oats,  potatMS, 
hay,  and  various  small  vegetables.  I  have  endeavored  to  persuade  these  Indians  to 
throw  aside  their  old  habits  and  engage  in  pursuits  of  industry,  but  have  found  this  a 
task  not  to  be  accomplished  in  one  or  two  years,  but  will  require  a  generation,  and  then 
the  work  will  only  have  been  b^un. 

POLICE. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  police  at  this  agency,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  men  to  act  in  this  capacity  without  being  governed  by  the  dictates  of 
the  head  chief,  whose  inflneuce  has  beyond  a  doubt  proved  detrimental  to  the  advance- 
ment of  these  Indians.  It  is  impossible  to  get  one  of  the  police  to  do  anything  against 
his  wishes,  consequently  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  retain  the  polico,  and  discharged 
them. 

SCHOOL. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  make  the  following  report  relative  to  the  school 
at  this  agency.  I  have  been  more  discouraged  in  attempting  to  keep  up  the  school  here 
than  any  other  department  pertaining  to  the  agency.  I  have  labored  under  fear  that  ^e 
Department  would  hold  me  responsible' for  the  decrease  and  seemingly  poor  progress 
which  the  school  has  made.  When  I  took  charge  of  this  agency,  seventeen  months  ago, 
there  was  a  school  in  progress  with  upwards  of  30  scholars  in  attendance,  a  great  many 
of  whom  were  full-grown  Indians,  and  were  purchased  simply  to  fill  up  the  school,  but 
proved  detrimental  to  its  advancement,  as  they  would  leave  the  school  at  their  leisure 
and  take  smaller  children  with  them  when  they  could  influence  them  to  go.  This  kind 
of  proceeding  soon  decreased  the  school  to  a  small  number.  I  exerted  every  efibrt  to 
have  those  who  ran  oflf  brought  back,  but  often  failed,  as  the  police  would  consult  their 
chief  before  acting,  and  as  he  is  opposed  to  educating  the  young  generation  would  advise 
them  not  to  force  the  children  to  return,  which  instructions  they  obeyed;  consequently 
the  school  was  injured.  The  school  is  now  having  a  vacation,  which  will  continue  un- 
til the  1st  of  September.  I  will  then  endeavor  to  fill  up  the  school  with  small  children, 
as  it  is  entirely  useless  to  attempt  educating  the  grown  Indians,  as  they  can  not  be  con- 
Tinced  but  what  their  ways  and  customs  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  '^pale  face," 
and  only  make  light  of  any  argument  to  the  contrary. 

THE  CENSUS. 

The  census  of  these  Indians  was  taken  in  the  month  of  June,  by  the  agency  clerk, 
assisted  by  the  interpreter. 
Census  taken  shows: 

Hales  over  eighteen  years  of  age — 160 

Females  over  fourteen  years  of  age — 157 

Males  and  females  under  fourteen  and  eighteen —  133 

Whole  number  of  ladians .« . 450 
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At  that  season  of  the  year  a  fair  and  correct  census  could  not  be  taken,  owing  to  the 
&ct  that  so  many  of  the  Indians  were  absent  (without  permission).  There  were  some- 
thing near  100  away  while  the  census  was  taken.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  correct 
census  of  these  Indians  would  aggregate  about  550  in  number. 

SANITARy. 

The  native  '*  medicine  man  ^*  still  holds  his  grip  on  a  great  many  of  these  Indians. 
The  deaths  have  exceeded  the  births  during  the  year;  an  epidemic  of  measles  broke  out 
among  them  during  the  early  summer  and  quite  a  number  of  deaths  occurred,  princi- 
pally of  children.  The  agency  physician  (Dr.  Whitwell)  is  an  accomplished  and  profi- 
cient gentleman,  and  has  done  a  good  work  for  the  Indians.  He  has  been  very  success- 
ftil  with  ihe  sick  whom  he  has  treated,  and  is  endeavoring  to  get  the  Indians  to  abandon 
their  so-called  ''  medicine  man.'' 

DEPREDATIONS. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  there  have  been  no  depredations  committed,  either  by  the 
whites  or  Indians. 

GAMBLING. 

I  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  prohibit  these  Indians  from  gambling.     I  learn  they 
have  always  I)een  inveterate  gamblers,  which  seems  to  be  a  second  nature  with  them. 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  will  use  my  best  efforts  to  break  it  up  and  endeavor  to  instill  some- 
thing better  in  their  minds. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Needham, 

•  U,  8.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NEZ  PERCE  AGENCY. 

Nez  PercIo  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  20, 1SS8. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  concerning  affairs  at  this  agency 
during  the  fiscal  year  closing  June  30,  last. 

grazing  cattle. 

This  reservation  Is  bounded  on  the  north,  west,  south,  and  ea^t  by  a  wide  and  almost 
boundle&^  extent  of  rich,  productive  agricultural  land,  nearly  all  of  which,  except  upon 
the  east,  has  been  taken  up  by  settlers,  that  bordering  on  the  reservation  being  in  the 
possession  of  those  whose  principal  pursuit  is  stock-raising.  Their  flocks  and  herds  nat- 
urally seek  pasturage  upon  the  reservation,  where  grass  and  water  is  both  good  and 
abundant.  I  find  those  thus  engaged  very  sonorous  and  tenacious  of  their  self-assumed 
right  to  exclude  Indians  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  privileges  upon  the  public  domain 
whenever  objection  is  made  to  their  encroachment  upon  the  reservation;  and  their  right 
to  hold  cattle  here  is  strenuously  insisted  upon,  because,  as  they  say,  the  Indians  do  not 
fence  their  reservation. ,  White  settlers  aud  speculators  are  tbu^  profiting  while  the  In- 
dians are  losing  the  benefit  derivable  from  the  use  of  their  rich  grazing  lands,  no  adequate 
provision  having  yet  been  mdde  for  managing  it  to  their  advantage. 

It  is  impracticable  with  a  force  of  but  five  policemen  to  protect  from  encroachment  a 
reservation  the  exterior  lines  of  which  measure  about  150  miles,  and  properly  attend  to 
other  police  duties,  while  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  surrounding  it  ignores 
such  treaty  obligations  of  the  Grovernment  as  interfere  with  the  appropriation  of  In- 
dian rights  by  white  settlers. 

It  is  urged  by  some  that  the  Indians  have  more  pasturage  than  they  can  make  use  of; 
that  it  would  be  utterly  lost  unless  occupied  by  them;  that  no  harm  is  done  by  their 
cattle  taking  the  benefit  of  what  the  Indians  suffer  to  waste.  Authority  to  receive  cattle 
for  pasturage,  and  employ  Indian  herders  only  in  the  care  of  the  same,  would  enable  me 
to  convert  to  the  use  of  my  Indians  a  source  of  revenue  that  would,  besides  furnishing 
employment  to  many,  do  much  towards  settling  them  upon  their  allotments  and  other- 
wise materially  improve  their  condition  with  less  direct  aid  from  Congress. 
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TIMBEB. 

The  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Jane  9, 1863,  provides  that  '*  all  timber  within  the 
boondsof  the  reservation  is  exclusively  the  property  of  the  tribe/'  etc,  while  the  amend- 
atory treaty,  concluded  August  30,  1868,  provides  that  **  none  shall  be  cut  or  removed 
without  the  consent  of  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe,  together  with  the  consent  of  the  agent 
and  superintendent  of  Indian  afGairs  first  given  in  writing.'' 

The  Indians  have  heretofore  been  allowed  to  cut  timber  and  wood  and  rail  it  to  a 
market  outside  the  reservation;  also,  to  convert  it  into  lumber,  at  the  agency  mill,  for 
the  construction  of  fences  and  buildings.  Applications  now  reach  me  from  whites  for 
leave  to  purchase  and  cut  timber,  dealing  directly  with  the  Indians,  to  which  I  am  un- 
able to  consent.  The  standing  timber  upon  the  reservation  is  valuable,  and  the  income 
derivable,  wisely  expended,  would  go  far  to  establish  the  Indians  upon  their  allotments. 

INDIANS,  CONDITION,  ETC. 

The  Indians  during  the  year  have  manifested  an  increased  interest  in  farming;  an  in- 
crease in  acreage  and  crops  has  been  realized.  The  additional  amount  of  labor  called  for 
to  properly  take  care  of  the  increase  is  realized  by  them,  and  while  some  feel  discouraged 
by  the  great  amount  of  work,  all  manifest  a  disposition  to  take  care  of  the  products  of 
their  labor.  Unusual  preparations  for  doing  so  have  been  made;  buildings  for  the  storage 
of  grain  are  increasing,  and  sheds  for  covering  hay  have  been  erected  during  the  season. 

This  is  essentially  a  small-grain  country,  it  being  too  cold,  warm,  and  dry  to  success- 
fhUy  raise  com  without  irrigation,  and  even  then  its  tendency  to  sucker  is  a  serious 
drawback.  Vegetables  can  not  be  successfully  raised  without  irrigation.  The  Indians 
utilize  their  springs  and  creeks  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  the  result  as  shown  by  their 
gardens  is  of  the  most  encouraging  and  creditable  character. 

They  have  built  during  the  year  eighteen  houses  of  logs  and  lumber. 

The  population  is  stated  the  same  as  last  year,  1,192,  because  of  my  inability  to  take 
a  census  of  the  tribe  without  unauthorized  expense. 

The  Indians  quite  generally  leave  the  reservation  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  as  soon 
as  harvesting  is  done,  and  spend  two  months  hunting  and  fishing.  The  meat  and  fish 
thus  secured  are  dried  for  winter  use.  They  go  in  small  parties,  a  portion  of  them  to  the 
Wallowa,  or  what  is  known  as  Chief  Joseph's  country,  in  Oregon;  some  to  the  valley 
and  mountains  of  Salmon  River  and  the  Little  Salmon,  and  others  into  the  Bitter  Hoot 
Mountains,  where  fish  and  game  are  abundant.  A  member  of  one  party  last  year  killed 
twenty-seven  deer;  another,  in  the  same  party,  thirty;  this  was  near  the  head  of  the 
Little  Salmon. 

Complaints  through  your  office  were  made  of  Indian  depredations  in  the  last-named 
locality.  They  have  also  been  made  to  me  by  citizens  living  in  the  Wallowa,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  just  cause  of  complaint.  The  right  of  the  Indians  to  hunk 
and  fish  in  the  country  adjacent  to  their  reservation  seems  the  real  question  at  issue. 
This  right  was  reserved  and  is  secured  to  them  by  their  treaty.  If  the  people  of  Oregon 
or  elsewhere  wish  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  hunting  and  taking  fish  in  the  localities 
named  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  negotiation,  purchase,  and  sale.  It  is  certainly  not  their 
privilege  to  exclude  the  Indians  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  treaty  rights,  nor  to  abridge 
them. 

The  Indians  are  advised,  and  recognizing  the  utility  of  the  State  and  the  Territorial 
game  laws,  they  wish  to  observe  them.  When  going  out  from  the  reservation  passes  are 
issued  to  them,  showing  the  purpose  and  period  of  absence  authorized.  They  serve  also 
to  identify  the  person.  These  passes  should  be  an  assurance  to  whites,  among  whom  the 
Indians  go,  of  the  peaceful  character  of  their  mission. 

In  the  observance  of  religions  duty  the  tribe  is  as  constant  as  whites. 

They  are  ambitious  tool^erve  national  holidays  in  a  becoming  manner.  A  short  time 
before  the  4th  of  July  last  year  several  of  the  Indians  called  upon  me,  stating  their  wish 
to  **  have  4th  of  July  like  white  man."  Whereupon  I  interested  myself  in  the  matter, 
appointed  committees,  and  assisted  them  in  their  arrangements'  for  the  occasion.  A  pro- 
gramme was  adopted  and  carried  out  in  an  orderly  and  highly  satisfactory  manner.  They 
were  encamped  near  the  agency  for  four  days.*  The  exercisea  consisted  of  camp-meet- 
ing, foot-races,  and  other  games  for  the  entertainment  of  the  youth,  a  feast,  horse-racing, 
and  a  war  parade,  in  which  about  fiity  Indians  in  paint,  feathers,  war  dress,  and  un- 
dreps  paraded,  singing  their  war  song.  This  parade  was  a  most  striking  and  thrilling  ex- 
hibition. On  the  morning  of  the  4th  I  explained  to  the  Indians  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  national  holiday. 

This  year  the  observance  of  the  occasion  was  more  general  than  before;  Indians  and 

whites  came  from  long  distances  to  witness  the  exercises.     In  addition  to  the  programme 

•  of  last  year,  a  procession  was  formed  in  which  about  600  Indians,  men  and  women,  joined 

on  horseback;  they  marched  four  abreast  from  Fort  Lapwai,  where  encamped,  to  the  old 
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agency,  about  4  miles  distant,  and  returned,  singing  on  their  way  Gospel  hymns  in 
their  peculiar  and  inimitable  manner,  so  wild  and  weird;  the  bright  and  glowing  colors  ^ 
worn  heightening  interest  in  their  performance. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

The  Indians  have  becon;ie  anxious  about  the  matter  of  allotments  under  the  act  of 
February  8,  1887,  and  seem  troubled  by  the  cloud  of  uncertainty  with  which  the  sub- 
ject is  enveloped.  They  understand  that  a  survey  of  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of 
allotment  was  authorized  in  July,  1887,  and  no  visible  steps  having  been  taken,  nor  the 
survey  entered  upon,  those  ready  for  allotment,  and  wishing  to  take  their  land  according 
to  the  surveys,  are  embarrassed  by  the  delay.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  ]x)stponed.  I 
should  r^ret  any  unnecessary  delay  that  might  discourage  those  who  are  in  the  line  of 
progress. 

MILLS  AND  SHOPS. 

The  mill  at  Lapwai  has  been  in  operation  during  the  whole  year  with  but  little  in- 
terruption. For  a  short  time  in  cold  weather  we  were  obliged  to  let  the  flume  run  dry 
to  prevent  freezing. '  The  disappearance  of  snow  is  accompanied  by  high  water  that  de- 
posits in  the  mill  ditch  so  much  earth  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  clean  it  out  every 
spring  before  resuming  operations.  The  cleaning  of  the  flume  is  done  by  the  Indians, 
-who  are  called  upon  to  volunteer  for  the  purpose.  The  mill  has  sawed  100,000  feet  of 
lumber,  and  ground  into  flour  upwards  of  200,000  pounds  of  wheat  and  5,000  pounds  of 
com  for  the  Indians.  Many  of  them  purchase  flour  at  the  mills  in  Lewiston,  at  Mount 
Idaho,  and  at  the  trader's  store. 

The  mill  at  Kamiah  has  been  in  actual  operation  but  a  small  part  of  the  year.  Much 
less  wheat  and  logs  are  brought  to  the  mill  than  at  Lapwai.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  flour  used  there  is  purchased  from  outside  mills  and  traders;  the  quality,  doubtless, 
has  something  to  do  with  their  preference,  the  new  processes  for  manufacturing  being 
much  superior  to  that  in  use  in  our  mills.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  employment 
for  the  mill,  every  inspector  and  special  agent  who  visits  this  agency  are  importuned  by 
the  Indians  for  a  full  set  of  mill  employ^  to  be  constantly  kept  there,  **as  the  Indians 
have  at  Lapwai."  It  seems  diflScult  for  them  to  understand  how  it  is  that  employment 
for  the  mill  enters  into  the  question. 

The  blacksmith  and  carpenter  find  occupation  in  repairs  on  wagons  and  farm  imple- 
ments, and  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  use  to  Indians  in  the  employment  incident 
to  the  bettering  their  condition.  The  repair  wopIc  of  the  agency  and  school,  horseshoe- 
ing and  other  work,  is  of  no  little  importance  and  calls  for  the  constant  employment  of 
blacksmith  and  carpenter.     The  school  has  furnished  two  apprentices  to  each  shop. 

SUKVKYS. 

The  *asterly  line  of  the  reservation  was  resurveyed  last  autumn  by  Joseph  A.  Clark. 
The  line  located  by  him  is  further  west,  and  inside  the  line  established  by  the  original 
survey,  thus  taking  from  the  reservation  a  considerable  strip  of  land.  The  efiect  upon 
the  Indians  is  great  dissatisfaction.  The  original  survey  for  many  years  appears  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Government  for  all  practicable  purposes.  Settlers  have  taken 
their  land,  accepting  the  original  line  as  their  boundary  on  the  west,  and  the  Indians 
have  been  assured  by  twenty  years'  occupancy,  without  any  suggestion  of  mistake  in 
survey,  that  the  survey  and  plans,  as  originally  made,  were  correct. 

The  northerly  line  of  the  reservation  is  without  those  visible  monuments  necessary  to 
the  assurance  of  an  undisputed  right  of  possession  to  settlers  and  Indians  alike.  The 
line  should  be  retraced  and  permanent  monuments  erected,  that  frequent  disputes  be- 
tween Indians  and  white  settlers  along  the  border  may  be  avoided.  The  exterior  lines 
of  the  reservation  should  be  retraced  and  monuments  renewed  as  often  as  once  in  every 
five  years,  for  the  security  and  peace  of  all  concerned. 

The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  CJompany  placed  upon  the  reservation  a  survey- 
ing party  last  sqmmer  to  make  preliminary  survey  for  a  railroad.  Upon  instructious 
from  your  office,  the  work  was  stopped  and  the  party  removed.  Since  that  time  Congress 
has  granted  a  right  of  way  to  this  company  through  the  reservation,  and  they  have  now 
been  allowed  to  engage  in  their  preliminary  work  under  instructions  from  you. 

COURT  OF    INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  the  Indian  country,  where  the  court  and  other  auxil- 
iaries must  be  self-sustaining  to  exist,  is  a  problem  that  civilized  communities  are  not 
called  upon  to  solve.     We  have  judges  and  they  must  be  paid,  prisoners  and  they  must 
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be  fed,  and  held  upon  the  hope  that  at  some  time  the  revenaes  will  be  eqnal  to  the  ex- 
penditure. The  operations  of  the  court  have  well  nigh  oome  to  a  stand-still  for  lack  of 
l\mds,  the  judges  are  more  than  six  months  in  arrears  of  pay,  and  I  am  without  means 
for  boarding  prisoners.  I  am  satisfied  that  to  be  self-sustained  the  administration  of 
justice  here  must  be  conducted  upon  more  selfish  principles  than  has  hitherto  obtained 
under  my  administration.  I  have  in  the  past  boarded  prisoners,  trusting  to  future  re- 
ceipts for  payment,  but  finding  the  amount  due  the  judges  for  salaries  unpaid  increas- 
ing, in  anticipation  of  dissatisfaction  and  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  insufficient* 
revenues  of  the  court,  I  deemed  it  wise  to  discontinue  the  practice.  J  f  the  appropriation 
lately  made  by  Congress  proves  sufficient  for  salaries,  it  will  in  some  degree  relieve  the 
present  cause  of  embarrassment. 

The  court  has  determined  a  considerable  number  of  civil  cases,  but  view  the  addi- 
tional labor  without  pay  a  hardship.  No  costs  have  ever  been  taxed  in  cases,  civil  or 
criminal.  It  is  my  opinion  that  costs  and  fees  should  be  taxed  and  allowed  in  all  cases. 
A  clerk  is  necessary  to  keep  the  records  and  files,  and  were  fees  allowed  blanks  could 
be  procured  and  used,  so  that  complete  and  permanent  record  of  the  transactions  of  the 
court  could  be  kept. 

The  criminal  business  of  the  court  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 

N  No.  cases. 

Assault  and  battery -  3 

Assault  on  officers 1 

Adultery. 6 

Breaking  and  entering 2 

Fornication ... 3 

Killing  cattle  of  another _.. 1 

Total. 16 

MISSIONARY  WORk. 

With  eight  native  regularly  ordained  ministers,  a  portion  of  whom  are  annually  sent 
to  other  reservations  to  perlorm  missionary  work  by  the  church  associations  to  which 
they  belong,  the  call  for  missionary  workers  is  less  urgent  than  formerly.  The  American 
Board  has  transferred  Rev.  G.  L.  Detfenbaugh,  the  principal  missionary  here  for  some 
eight  years  past,  so  that  Miss  Kate  C.  McE^th  is  now  the  only  Protestant  missionary 
upon  the  reserve.     The  Catholics  are  represented  by  their  missionaries. 

EMPI^Y^S. 

The  successful  administration  of  affairs  at  an  agency  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the 
character,  intelligence,  and  business  qualities  of  the  agent — the  existence  of  harmonious 
relations  between  him  and  the  employ<^,  their  mutual  confidence  and  respect  are  equally 
essential.  Employ^  will  be  of  little  service  to  the  Government  or  to  the  Indians,  by 
whomsoever  appointed,  until  they  are  made  subject  to  the  agent,  who  is  held  to  the 
strictest  responsibility  for  their  acts.  Insubordination  must  be  discouraged,  or  no  suc- 
cessful administration  can  be  had.  The  right  of  removal  in  the  hands  of  those  respon- 
sible has  long  been  justly  contended  for  by  the  Democratic  party  as  essential  to  good 
government.  Evils  and  abuses  in  the  service  will  be  corrected  by  prompt  and  efficient 
action,  not  by  tardy  justice.  The  right  of  an  Indian  agent  to  dismiss  from  the  service 
his  subordinates,  for  whose  conduct  he  is  under  the  gravest  responsibility,  ought  not  to 
be  infringed,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  be  respected. 

SCHOOLS. 

• 

^  The  schools  have  maintained  a  fair  average  attendance.  The  additional  accommoda- 
tions secured  by  the  dedication  of  the  Garrison  buildings  at  Fort  Lapwai  to  school  pur- 
poses inducecl  the  establishment  of  two  schools  and  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  The 
girls'  school  was  organized  in  the  school  building  at  the  old  agency,  while  that  lor  the 
boys  was  located  at  Fort  Lapwai,  where  greater  advantages  exist  for  their  instruction 
and  employment.  The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  fairly  good;  better  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  among  the  advantages  derived  from  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  evil  of 
overcrowding  school  buildings  with  children,  so  susceptible  to  disease,  can  not  be  too 
carefully  guarded  against.  The  promiscuous  character  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
gave  rise  to  the  necessity  for  their  separation.  The  schools  are  4  miles  distant.  The 
advantage  thus  derived  in  the  inculcation  of  lessous  of  morality  md  virtue  is  obvioos, 
'  should  be  maintained. 
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A  circalar-saw  has  been  mounted  for  sawing  wood,  a  boon  to  the  boys,  that  goes  for 
to  content  them  with  their  home  at  the  school;  that  which  was  before  an  irksome  task 
has  become  a  pleasure. 

The  product  of  the  school  farm  and  garden  was — 

Barley ...bushels..  175 

Oats do-.-.  700 

Potatoes  (estimated) .do 600 

Hay tons..    40 

Together  with  other  grain  and  vegetables-— corn,  beans,  peas,  beets,  carrots,  melons, 
squash — that  I  am  afraid  will  prove  more  or  less  a  failure.  A  field  of  30  acres  for  oats, 
barley,  and  corn  has  been  fenc^,  12  acres  sowed  to  timothy  and  clover,  and  12  acres 
sowed  to  wheat  and  cut  for  hay. 

STOCK. 

We  have  attached  to  the  agency  a  herd  of  101  cattle,  7  head  of  horses,  and  15  hogs,  all 
in  good  condition.    The  cattle  and  hogs  are  of  no  profit  to  the  service,  while  beef  is  pur- 
chased for  the  school,  and  none  issued  to  Indians.    They  might  be  sold  to  advantage. 
Kespectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  W.  Nobbis, 
U,  8.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commission EB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORTS  OP  AGENTS  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  and  Abapaho  Agency. 

Darlington,  Ind.  T„  August  25,  1888. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  Department  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  an- 
nual report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888. 

besebvation. 

The  President  of  the  United  Statcas,  by  Executive  order,  dated  August  10,  1869,  set 
apart  for  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  thirty* 
fiith  and  thirty-seventh  parallels  of  latitude,  the  eastern  line  of  Texas  and  the  western 
line  of  Oklahoma,  section  2  of  the  act  providing  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty 
to  Indians  securing  their  title  in  quantities.  It  contains  4,270,771  acres,  about  oue- 
fonrth  being  tillable,  the  balance  adapted  to  grazing.  Large  portions  of  the  reservation 
are  destitute  of  water.     But  little  timber  for  building  purposes  is  found  on  the  reserve. 

The  agency  is  located  on  the  north  fork  of  Canadian  River,  35  miles  west  of  the  rail- 
way station  of  Oklahoma.  The  buildings  are  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  the  em- 
ploy^ and  storage  of  supplies.  The  water  supply  is  taken  from  the  river  and  distrib- 
utwi  through  the  agency  by  a  system  of  pipes. 

census. 

On  the  30th  day  of  June,  18^8,  an  enumeration  of  these  Indians  was  made  at  eight 
different  points  with  the  following  result: 


Name  of  tribe. 


iNo.fami-  Males 
I    lies,      over  18. 


Obeyenne.. 
Antpftho.^.. 

Total  ... 


560 
339 


908  I 


542 


827 


Males  Tj.^,^,,.!^-,  Females 
18.      ,  **^®'  "•  i      14. 


433 


361  I 


«67  ;      1,054 


431 
223 


654 


Total  I  Males  l^^^*'^^  ^^^ 
ages.     6  and  16. 1  i    ^^^ 


2,096 
1,106 

3,202 


229 
1U6  I 


335  ; 


216  I 
125  I 


341 


445 
231 


676 
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To  this  shoald  be  added  211  children  away  at  school,  showing  a  population  of  1^ 
more  than  last  year.  There  were  60  births  and  41  deaths.  There  are  96  mixed-bloods  on 
the  reserve. 

CONDITION. 

Nearly  all  the  Indians  wear  citizen  dress  wholly  or  in  part;  abont  300  can  read;  600 
nse  English  sufficient  for  ordinary  intercourse;  26  houses  have  been  built  during  the 
year,  and  are  nearly  all  occupied.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  these  Indians 
to  work  if  you  can  show  them  profitable  results.  As  shown  by  the  report  on  agriculture, 
they  have  made  excellent  progress  in  forming,  have  been  peaceable  and  tractable,  obey- 
ing (he  rules  of  the  agency  implicitly;  their  conduct  for  the  past  year  has  been  com- 
mendable. 

AGENCY  EMPLOYES. 

The  force  for  the  fiscal  year  consisted  of  the  following: 


Occupation. 


Regular  whites : 

Clerk. 

Physician 

Carpenter 

Miller  and  plow-maker.. 

Kngrineer  and  sawyer 

Farmer. 

Assistant  farmer. 

Blacksmith 

Assistant  clerk 

Issue  clerk 

Transportation  agent 

Additional  farmers 

Additional  fkurmer..... 


No.       Salary. 


"~ 


Total.. 


Regular  Indians : 

Herders 

Butcher 

Issue  olerk 

Apprentices.... 


Per  annum. 
$1,200  ; 
1,200 

900  { 
900  i 
900  I 
900  I 
720  I 
900 
720  I 
600  I 
450 
•75 
*50 


Occupation. 


Regular  Indians— Continued 

Assistant  carpenters 

Assistant  blacksmiths 

Teamsters  » 

Tinner 

Janitor  and  messenger..., 
Interpreters 


No.  i    Salary. 


Per  annum^ 

4  $180 

3  180 

4  180 
1  240 

1  180 

2  ;  900 


Total.. 


23  I 


Police: 

Captain 

Lieutenant .. 
Privates 


I 


Per  month, 
$10 
10 


Total- 


Irregular  whites.... 
Irregular  Indians.. 


Total.. 


♦  Per  month. 


With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  have  been  faithful  in  their  respective  labors. 
The  police  force  is  a  reliable  one  and  has  performed  excellent  service. 


SCHOOLS. 

Cheyenne  boarding  school. 

Largest  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  year - 97 

Average  attendance  during  year 7^ 


Name  of  employ^. 

Occupation. 

Salary. 

L.H.Jackson 

Superintendent,  principal  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

$1,000 
60O 

D.  A.  Churchill 

Ann.  C.  Hoag 

Teacher 

600 

Jennie  Q  Goodsell « 

do 

600 

Lizzie  Clark 

do 

600 

Jessie  M.  Jackson 

Matron.. 

Assistant  matron 

500 

Minnie  L.  Tavlor 

400 

Anna  Latchar 

fle-am^treH<i.. ,.... .- 

400 

Sarah  E.  Hanna 

Cook 

400 

Florilla  D.  Atkinson 

I>aundress 

360 

Percy  Kable 

Helper 

72 

John  Tyler 

do 

72 

L.  Hieronymus ..'.{..4,4^.. 

Raker  

225 

M.Balenti 

Tailor 

100 

Total 

5,929 
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Arapaho  boarding'SchooL 

LargeBt  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  the  year -.« -*—  90 

▲Terage  attendance  daring  year 78 


Names  of  employes. 


E.J.  Simpson^ 

William  Redder 

WlUiam  H.  Hedges .. 
HaUie  L.  Lammond.. 

Emma  A.  Rofcers 

Jennie  T.  Meagher.... 

Sophie  Whitmer 

Nannie  S.  Whitmer... 

AUi©  Gray 

Anna  Gray 

Oaptain  Pratt 

Charles  Campbell 

L.  Hieronymus 

H.  Balenti 


Total. 


Occupation. 


Salary. 


Superintendent  and  principal  teacher..] 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Helper » 

do 

Baker 

Tailor 


$1,000 

oca 

600 
600 
600 
500 
400 
400 
400 
360 
72 
72 
225 
100 

5,929 


Irregular  school  labor :  Whites,  5;  Indians,  3;  total  8. 

Cantonment  Mennonile  Mission, 

Largest  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  year -    75 

ATerage  attendance  during  year 61 

The  positions  of  this  school  are:  1  superintendent,  2  teachers,  1  industrial  teacher,  1 
matron,  1  assistant  matron,  1  cook,  1  seamstress,  1  laundress.  1  herder. 

Darlington  Mennonile  Mu^ion, 

Largest  attendance  at  any  one  time  dhringyear 48 

Average  attendance  during  year 45 

The  positions  of  this  school  are :  1  superintendent,  1  teacher,  1  matron,  1  assistant 
matron,  1  cook,  1  seamstress,  1  laundress,  1  industrial  teacher. 

Both  the  mission  schools  are  under  the  efficient  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Voth. 

Average  attendance  recapitulated. 
Schools. 


1888.  I  1887. 


Cheyenne  boardingr-school 79  |  97 

Arapaho  boarding-school 78  |  72 

Cantonment  Mennonite  Mission 61  70 

DarliniTton  Mennonite  Mission 45  j  4ft 


Total  average  attendance.. 


26) 


285 


Indian  children  at  school  abroad. 


Name  of  school. 

Location. 

Number 
attending. 

Carlisle , 

Carlisle.  Pa 

51 

Chilooco,  Ind.  Ter 

3L 

Haakall  Tnstitnte , 

Lawrence,  Kans .     .... 

101 

Lincoln  Institute 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

2 

Mennonite  College 

Halstead,  Kans 

23 

Wliit«*s  Manual-Labor  Institute  .„ 

Houghton,  Iowa. 

2 

Do 

Wabash,  Ind 

I 

Total. 

211 
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Whole  number  attending  during  the  year. 

Agency  boarding-schoola .™ 216 

MiasioQ  boarding-schools 125 

Schools  abroad 280 

Total 621 

Owing  to  some  unfortunate  complication  between  the  superintendent  of  the  Cheyenne 
school  and  the  Indians  the  latter  have  systematically  eudeavored  to  prevent  the  attendance 
of  their  children.  The  buildings  are  in  good  state  of  repair,  and  consist  of  main  school 
building,  three-story  frame;  frame  laundry,  shop  and  wood-shed,  stable,  cow  and  swine 
shed,  and  other  outbuildings  recently  erected,  also  a  water-tower.  The  school  building 
and  laundry  are  supplied  with  excellent  water  by  means  of  a  wind-mill  and  system  of 
pipes. 

The  Arapaho  school  has  had  a  prosperous  year;  the  attendance  has  been  good;  but  few 
of  the  Arapaho  children  were  out  of  school  during  the  term.  The  employ^  have  been 
fitithful  and  e£Bcient  The  school  building,  laundry,  and  stables  are  supplied  with  water 
fh>m  the  North  Canadian  River.  The  building  U  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  plastering.  The  brick  laundry  requires  some  plastering  also.  There  is  a  good 
stable  and  a  cow  shed  that  will  accommodate  twenty  cows.  The  other  buildings  need 
to  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 

The  Cantonment  and  Darlington  Mennonite  Missions  have  done  excellent  work.  The 
hearts  of  the  people  are  in  the  cause  and  they  must  succeed.  The  first-mentioned  mission 
is  located  60  miles  northwest  of  the  agency,  and  is  conducted  in  abandoned  picket  build- 
ings not  fit  for  the  purpose.  Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  immediate  erection  of  a  new 
bmlding.  The  mission  at  Darlington  is  brick,  two  and  one*haIf  stories,  with  good  out- 
buildings.   Rations  and  clothing  are  provided  the  mission  children  by  the  Government.- 

MISSIONABY   WORK. 

The  principal  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Mennonite  Church  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth,  to  whose  accompanying  report  attention  is  invited.  Church  serv- 
ices have  also  been  held  by  Rev.  John  S.  Seibold,  U.  S.  A.,  and  David  Pendleton,  the 
latter  a  full-blood  Cheyenne. 

COUBT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

The  judges  of  this  court  have  been  recently  nominated,  but  as  yet  have  held  no  session. 
It  yn\l  undoubtedly  relieve  the  agent  of  many  annoyances  when  established. 

CRIME. 

One  white  man  was  convicted  for  horse  stealing  and  sentenced  to  two  years.  One 
negro  was  arrested  for  stealing  goods  from  one  of  the  traders.  **  Whisky  Jim,^'  a  noted 
character,  in  peddling  whisky  about  the  outskirts  of  the  agency  and  to  the  soldiers  at 
the  post,  and  who  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  police  and  the  military  for  a  long 
time  past,  was  finally  captured  on  the  reservation  by  Lieutenant  Coyote  and  Sleeping 
Wolf  after  a  desperate  struggle.  All  were  quite  seriously  wounded.  He  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Foster  to  one  year  in  the  penitentiary.  Several  express 
receipts  for  liquor  delivered  at  Oklahoma  were  found  in  his  possession,  and  a  test  case 
will  be  made  in  the  September  term  of  court  as  to  the  liability  of  dealers  in  shipping 
intoxicants  and  express  companies  in  carrying  them  to  the  Indian  country.  Since  the 
arrest  of  this  party,  February  4th  last,  the  traffic  has  been  absolutely  broken  up  on  this 
reservation. 

May  12th,  last,  "Buck  Crow"  and  ** Little  Buffalo  Thigh"  were  arrested  at  Canton- 
ment for  firing  into  a  passing  herd  of  the^  beef  contrators  and  killing  one  head.  Upon 
examination  before  United  States  Commissioner  Sommer,  "Buffalo  Thigh"  was  held 
for  trial  and  sent  to  the  Wichita  jail.  I  take  this  occasion  to  commend  Lieut.  D.  W. 
Fulton,  who  was  in  charge  of  detachment  guarding  the  "trail."  for  his  promptness  in 
making  the  arrest  of  those  Indians  of  deserved  bad  repute.  With  a  few  trivial  oflfenses 
this  closes  the  record. 

The  unemployed  white  element  has  been  entire^  removed  from  the  reservation. 
Every  white  and  colored  man  living  upon  the  reservation  with  au  Indian  family  can 
now  show  a  marriage  certificate.  Further  matrimonial  alliances  in  this  direction  have 
been  strictly  prohibited. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  greatly  improved,  as  shown  by  the  census. 
It  is  attributable  to  better  modes  of  living,  the  increased  practice  of  the  agency  physi- 
cian and  a  plentiful  supply  of  warm  winter  clothing. 
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AQBIOULTUBB. 

The  reservation  is  divided  into  the  following  districts: 


Name  of  districts. 


Agency 

Twelve-mile  Point 

Bent*8  District 

0»ntonment 

Salt  Creek 

Stone  Calf. 

Seger  Colony 

South  Canadian 

King  Fisher 

Total 


No.  farms. 


70 
40 
81 
106 
12 
27 
82 
39 
17 


Acres  cul- 
tivated. 


998 
400 
191 
755 
36 
145 
501 
197 
153 


3,375 


Cultivated 
last  year. 


465 

228 
671 
86 
50 
335 
75 
«0 


2,550 


Acres  un- 
der fence. 


3,197 
965 
510 
960 
60 
110 

1,009 
270 

1,250 


8,311 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  aboat  900  acres  cultivated  by  inter- married 
whites,  and  aboat  200  acres  by  scouts.  The  Indians  broke  653  acres  ol  land,  for 
which  they  received  the  sum  of  $1,959.  Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  this  is 
not  a  reliable  agricultural  reservation,  it  beintc  the  first  year  in  four  that  the  crops  have 
proved  successful.  It  is  better  adapted  to  stock-raising.  The  soil  is  good;  in  the  river 
bottoms,  excellent;  but  the  usually  dry  summer  months  are  very  discouraging.  The 
aggregate  of  the  reports  of  the  several  farmers  shows  a  yield  of  upwards  of  50,000  bushJBls 
of  com  for  this  season's  work.  Armngemeuts  are  being  made  to  apply  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  to  the  military  and  agency  contracts,  but  even  then  they  will  have  more 
than  sufficient  to  feed  their  stock,  and  no  market  for  the  same.  Consequently  it  is  not 
desirable  to  increase  the  individual  acreage  of  corn  until  by  the  settlement  of  the  a^acent 
country  a  nearer  market  can  be  provided.  Wheat  is  a  more  certain  crop  than  corn,  and 
with  a  flouring-mill  at  this  point  have  a  home  market,  and  save  the  Government  the 
transportation.  Good  success  has  been  attained  this  season  with  nearly  all  the  crops, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table  of  statistics. 

Visiting  Indians  from  other  agencies  have  proved  a  great  annoyance  to  the  farmers 
here,  particularly  so  at  S^er  Colony.  They  come  without  permission,  and  have  been 
in  nnmber  as  high  as  400. 

FBEIGHTING. 

During  the  year  1,297,435  pounds  of  freight  were  transported  to  the  agency,  the  In- 
dians hauling  833,693  pounds,  for  which  they  received  $9,644.89. 

BATIONS  AND  CLOTHING. 

The  groceries  and  beef  cattle  furnished  were  of  good  quality  and  ample  to  supply  the 
wuits  of  the  Indians.  The  annuity  clothing  was  of  better  quality  than  furnished  here- 
totore,  and  was  readily  appreciated  by  the  recipients. 

DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

Fourteen  of  these  claims,  involving  $30,498.45,  have  been  presented  and  investigated 
daring  the  past  year.  They  are  of  early  date,  and  even  if  the  Indians  did  commit 
them  the  fear  of  punishment  or  their  payment  from  tribal  funds  seals  their  lips,  making 
it  impossible  to  obtain  any  evidence  against  them.  Thus  it  is  quite  useless  to  present 
any  claim  for  their  admission. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  LANDS. 

Initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  division  of  these  lands  in  locating  the 
farms  in  tracts  of  320  acres.  Among  the  elder  Indians,  those  entitled  **  coffee  coolers,'' 
whilom  *'  chiefs  '^  and  medicine  men,  is  found  the  most  opposition  to  allotments.  They 
are  fast  learning  that  it  is  their  destiny;  that  their  tribal  power  is  fast  slipping  away 
from  them,  and  that  they  must  become  tillers  of  the  soil  or  stock-raisers.  The  majority 
of  the  young  element  fiEivor  allotment.    The  time  is  near  at  hand  to  begin  the  work. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1 )  In  order  to  afford  a  market  for  produce  raised  by  Indians,  all  contracts  for  fxirnisbing 
agencies  with  grain  contain  two  points  of  delivery,  optional  with  contractor— the  nearest 
railway  depot,  or  at  agency. 
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(2)  An  act  making  appropriations  for  repairs  of  school  buildings  continnoos. 

(3)  A  hospital  for  school  children. 

(4)  Pay  of  police  officers  $15,  and  privates  $10  per  month. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

A.  D.  Williams, 
U,  S,  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Mennonite  Mission. 
1. 

CUKYBNNB  AND  ABAPAHO  AOEKCY, 

Darlington,  Ind.  7.,  September  5.  1888. 

Dear  Sib:  Ck>mplving  with  your  request  I  herewith  submit  a  bVief  report  about  the  missiou 
-work  carried  on  by  the  Mennonite  Churcli  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 

We  have  two  misaion  stations  with  industrial  boarding-cwhools  on  this  reservation,  one  at  the 
Agency  and  one  at  Cantonment,  about«55  miles  northwest  of  this  place.  Besides  these  two  mission 
stations  our  mission  board  is  conducting  a  small  Indian  contract-school  at  Halstead,  Kans. 

The  schools  at  the  three  places  just  named  were  conducted  for  ten  months  during  the  year.  The 
attendance  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  satisfactory.  In  Darlington,  where  we  can  properly  ao- 
•commodate  48  to  50  scholars,  the  average  attendance  was  about  45^;  in  Cantonment  61. 

At  the  latter  place  the  attendance  of  the  Cheyenne  children  was,  especially  after  Christmas,  not 
JM  regular  and  full  as  had  been  expected  at  th«s  opening  of  this  year.  This  was  principally  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  had  been  disappointed  in  their  expectation  to  get  a  new  school-house 
At  Cantonment.  It  seemed  that  the  disappointment  was  felt  more  keenly  by  the  Cheyennes  than 
by  the  Arapahoes.  But  since  our  mission  board  has  definitely  decided  to  erect  a  school  building  in 
Cantonment  the  Chevennes  have,  through  their  promises  given  us  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall 
have  a  good  quota  of  Cheyenne  children  in  the  school  next  year. 

While  the  highest  aim  of  our  mission  work  is  to  lead  these  benighted  people  into  true  Christian- 
ity, which  we  believe  to  be  the  source  of  all  real  and  lasting  civilisation,  and  which  we  believe  to 
'Consist  in  the  practical  application  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  aflTairs  of  every-day  life;  and 
while  we  do  not  underrate  the  value  of  boot^  knowledge  ana  school-room  exercises,  we  have  always 
laid  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  teaching  our  children  to  "  labor  with  their  hands.**  Industrial 
training  has  always  been  an  important  feature  in  our  work.  On  our  mission  farms,  which  we  have 
<!onnected  with  our  boarding-schools,  we  instruct  our  children,  not  only  theoretically,  but  also  prac- 
tically, in  farming,  gardening,  and  taking  care  of  stock.  Besides  this  the  children  of  course  are 
taught  the  various  branches  of  kitchen,  dining-room,  sewing-room,  and  other  general  house- 
work. 

All  the  instruction  our  children  receive  in  our  missions  is  imparted  to  them  through  the  medium 
-of  the  English  language,  and  we  compel  them  as  much  as  possible  to  use  the  English  language  in 
their  intercourse  witn  each  other.  The  result  is  that  our  children  do  not  only  know  the  English 
words  and  phrases  that  they  leanr  on  the  black-board  and  from  their  books  in  the  recitation- 
rooms,  but  they  learn  to  speak  the  English  that  they  need  and  use  in  practical  everv-day  life. 

The  religious  services  of  the  older  camp  Indians,  who  do  not  understand  the  English  language,  are 
being  held  through  interpreters  in  the  mimions  as  well  as  In  the  camps.  On  June  8  we  had  our  first 
baptism.  Several  other  young  people  had  asked  to  be  baptized  and  they  were  receiving  special 
religious  instruction,  but  before  their  wish  could  be  complied  with  that  terrible  scourge,  consump- 
tion, swept  three  of  them  into  an  early  grave. 

Our  Halstead  contract  school,  which  I  visited  lately,  is  in  aprosperbus  condition.  We  had22pupils 
in  the  school  during  the  past  year.  In  the  contract  for  the  coming  year  the  Department  has  allowed 
us  SO  children,  and  we  shall  try  to  fill  up  that  number  in  the  near  future.  That  school  is  being  con- 
ducted essentially  according  to  the  same  plans  and  methods  as  our  mission  schools  here  on  the  res- 
ervation. 

In  June  last  our  mission  board  had  sent  a  commission  here  to  Inspect  the  mission  work  already 
established,  and  to  take  a  survey  of  the  opportunities  offering  themselves  for  strengthening  and 
perhaps  extending  the  work.  In  their  aadress  of  June  12  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  they  say:  "It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  we  have  found  our  work  among  these 
Indians  in  a  blessed  and  prosperous  condition.  We  are  thereby  encouraged  to  make  all  necessary 
improvements  as  far  as  our  means  will  permit  so  as  to  carry  on  our  mission  work  among  these 
people  more  extensively  and  successfully.**  * 

Among  other  things,  our  board  have  decided  to  build  a  new  school-house  in  Cantonment.  Work 
will  in  all  pro1>ability  be  commenced  this  fall,  yet  it  is  also  the  plan  of  the  board  to  start  as  soon  as 
possible  a  branch  mission  in  one  of  the  Araptfiho  settlements  near  Cantonment,  and  to  open,  in 
connection  with  it,  a  small  day  school,  an  experiment  which,  if  successful,  will,  we  trust,  be  a  great 
gain  for  our  work  and  for  these  people. 

The  Cantonment  district  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  physician,  and  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  thus  far  failed  to  heed  the  timely  suggestion  you  made  in  your  last  report  concerning 
the  appointmentof  a  physician  for  the  Cantonment  district.  It  seems  to  me  the  Government  ought 
to  appoint  more  than  one  assistant  physician  on  such  a  large  reservation  as  this  is.  I  have  often 
occasion  when  visiting  the  more  distantly  located  camps  to  observe  that  the  sick  Indians  suffer  to 
a  great  extent  for  a  want  of  medical  attendance,  but  it  is  an  utte-  impossibility  for  our  physician 
to  attend  properly  to  all  the  needs  of  the  sick  of  such  a  large  territory  as  these  Indians  occupy. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Herschler,  who  is  now  temporarily  in  charge  of  our  Canton- 
ment mission, will  next  year  accept  a  permanent  position  as  a  missionary  physician  in  our  Canton- 
ment mission.  Mr.  Herschler  has  worked  successfully  among  these  Indians  for  several  years.  He 
has  since  studied  medicine  and  intends  to  finish  his  medica  course  this  year.  His  permanent  em- 
ployment would  be  the  means  of  making  ft  very  valuable  addition  to  our  force  of  mission  workers. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness  you  have 
alwavs  shown  me  personally  and  for  the  moral  and  material  support  with  which  you  have  so 
kindly  aided  our  miasion  work. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  R.VOTH, 
Superinlendenl  of  Mennonite  Mission, 
\  G.  I).  Williams, 

U,8.  Indian  Agent,  Dartingion^Ind,  T, 
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REPORT  OF  KIOWA,  COMANCHE,  AND  WICHITA  AGENCY. 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Anadarko,  IndM\,  Augmt  18,  1888. 
Sir:  In  submitting  the  annnal  report  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  I  find  abundant  cause  tor  congratulation  and  satisfaction 
oathe  part  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  And 
gratifying  as  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  and  affairs  generally  on  this  reserve 
must  be  to  them,  it  can  be  no  less  so  to  every  citizen  who  intelligently  observes  the 

ecogress  of  the  Indian  from  year  to  year,  and  has  a  humane  and  patriotic  interest  in 
is  welfare.  This  has  been  a  year  of  comparative  peace  and  tranquillity  among  these 
people.  It  has  also  been  marked  by  greater  substantial  progress  and  prosperity  among 
them  than  any  preceding  year.  They  have  exhibited  fewer  signs  of  discontent  and  in- 
subordination, and  given  more  earnest  and  general  attention  to  their  crops  and  herds, 
and  kept  their  children  in  school  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  Evidences  of  real 
advancement  toward  civilization,  self-support,  and  peaceful  and  honorable  citizenship, 
have  been  manifested  in  many  ways,  as  clearly  appe^ir  on  the  succeeding  pages  of  this 
report. 

geographical  location  and  physical  features  of  the  reserve. 

The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Reserve  lies  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  In- 
dian Territory,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Wichita  and  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Reserves;  on  the  west  by  that  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  commonly  called 
Oieer  County;  on  the  south  by  Texas,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  It 
xxmtains  an  estimated  area  of  2,903,040  acres.  The  soil,  especially  on  the  eastern  side, 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  when  rains  are  abundant  the  most  bountiful  crops  of  com, 
oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  melons,  and  vegetables  can  be  produced.  In  seasonable  years 
cotton  could  also  be  successfully  grown  here;  but  droughts  are  frequent,  and  for  that  rea- 
«on  the  country  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  grazing  and  stock-raising  than  to  agriculture. 
I  consider  it  highly  favored  for  either.  It  is  generally  an  undulating  prairie  country, 
with  numerous  streams  of  living  water  penetrating  it  in  all  directions.  The  Wichita 
Mountains  lie  to  the  northwest  from  near  the  center.  There  is  some  good  timber  in 
these  mountains,  and  on  all  the  streams.  Anadarko,  the  seat  of  the  agency,  is  on  the 
Washita  River,  near  the  northeast  corner,  and  Fort  Sill,  a  well-appointed  military  post, 
with  a  seven-company  garrison,  is  situated  35  miles  southwest,  toward  the  center. 

The  Wichita  Reserve  lies  between  the  Washita  and  Canadian  Rivers,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reserve,  on  the  south  by  the  Ki- 
owa, Comanche,  and  Apache  Reserve,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  It  con- 
tains an  estimated  area  of  691,200  acres.  It  is  a  country  of  rich  valleys  and  the  most 
beautiful  prairies,  and  abounding  in  springs  and  streams  of  never-failing  water.  It  is 
separated  Irom  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Reserve  by  the  Washita  River. 

.  the  agency. 

The  agency  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Washita  River,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Fort  Sill  to  Fort  Reno,  and  35  miles  from  the  former  post,  45  from  the  latter,  and 
75  from  Paul's  Valley,  on  the  Santa  F^  Railroad.  Anadarko  is  the  post-office.  It  has  a 
six-times-weekly  mail  from  Fort  Reno,  and  a  three-times-weekly  mail  from  Paul's  Val- 
ley. It  has  no  telegraph  station,  notwithstanding  a  military  wire  passes  right  by  the 
office,  and  the  services  of  an  operator  could  be  procured  for  $600  per  annum.  An  operator 
is  greatly  needed  to  give  us  telegraphic  communication  with  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, and  with  Fort  Sill,  which  is  maintained  in  part  for  our  protection,  and  with 
which,  though  only  35  miles  distant,  we  have  no  means  of  communication,  not  even  by 
mail,  except  by  a  circuitous  route  several  hundred  miles  in  distance  and  several  days  in 
time. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  important  agency.  It  is  what  is  termed  a  first-class  agency, 
and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  one  with  fewer  or  less  adequate  facilities  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  an  agency.  The  buildings  consist  of  the  agent's  office,  a  com- 
missary, a  steam  saw  and  corn  mill,  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop,  a  dispensary,  and 
the  agent's  dwelling.  About  twenty  head  of  horses  and  mules  belong  to  the  agency, 
but  there  is  no  bam  or  stable  in  which  to  shelter  the  stock  or  store  hay  and  grain  for 
their  feed.  There  are  fourteen  white  employes  iB  the  service  of  the  agency,  but  there 
is  not  a  dwelling  in  which  one  of  them  could  live  with  his  family.  The  agent's  dwell- 
ing is  the  only  one  owned  by  the  agency  that  is  inhabitable.  The  agency  needs  a  large 
bsmi  and  eight  or  ten  cottages  for  employ^'  dwellings,  and  six  or  eight  more  employes. 
I  have  requested  authority  to  increase  the  force  of  employ^  and  to  build  the  barn  and 
six  cottages. 
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THE  TBIBBS. 

The  tribes  residiDg  on  tbin  re^rve  and  under  tbe  control  of  this  agency  are  as  follows: 


Tribes. 


Comanohes... 

Kiowaa 

Caddoes 

Apaches 

wiohitas 

Tebuacanofl.. 


No. 


Tribes. 


1,564  I  Delawares.. 

1.121  M  Wacoes 

491  ]l  Keechics 

348  '  Children  away  at  school.. 

165  ! 

148   I  Total 


No. 


The  Caddoes,  Wicbitas,  Tebaacanas,  Delawares,  Keecbies,  and  Waooesall  live  on  tbeir 
own  reserve  on  tbe  north  side  of  tbe  Washita  Hiver.  The  Kiowas  live  mostly  on  Elk 
and  Rainy  Mountain  Creeks  in  tbe  western  part  of  tbe  reserve,  and  on  tbe  Wasbita  River 
west  of  the  agency,  and  in  tbe  nei^bborbood  of  Mount  Scott  in  tbe  Wichita  Mountains. 
Tbe  Apaches  live  on  Cache  Creek  and  its  tributaries,  in  tbe  central  portion  of  tbe  reserve. 
The  Comanches  live  mostly  on  tbe  Little  Wasbita,  southeast  of  the  agency,  and  at  the 
base  of  tbe  Wichita  Mountains,  southwest  of  Fort  SilL 

CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

*  In  view  of  what  these  Indians  were  a  few  years  ago,  their  present  condition  is  in  tbe  high- 
est degree  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Tbe  Wichitas  are  tbe  original  occupants  of  this 
country  and,  have  always  been  friendly  toward  tbe  whites.  It  is  tbeir  boast  that  they 
have  never  raised  a  hostile  hand  against  a  white  man  and  have  always  been  loyal  and 
obedient  to  the  Government.  And  it  has  been  a  great  many  years  since  tbe  Caddoes  or 
any  of  tbe  affiliated  bands  have  been  in  rebellion.  These  tribes  are  all  to-day  in  a 
prosperous,  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  a  happy  condition.  Some  of  them  live  in  log  bouses, 
but  tbe  most  of  them  live  in  grass  lodges— lodges  in  form  and  structure  peculiar  to  the 
Wichitas.  They  all  own  farms  individually  or  jointly  with  others.  These  farms  are 
inclosed  with  substantial  rail  or  wire  fences,  and  are  well  cultivated.  In  fact,  in  point 
of  size  and  state  of  cultivation  they  compare  favorably  with  tbe  iarms  in  tbe  average 
white  settlements.  These  Indians  also  own  a  great  many  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
domestic  fowls.  They  also  own  a  great  many  farm  wafl;ons,  covered  spring  wagons,  and 
some  buggies  and  carriages.  They  have  a  church  in  one  of  tbeir  prinoipad  settlements 
near  the  agency,  where  they  have  preaching  by  a  missionary,  or  other  religious  services, 
regularly. 

As  late  as  twelve  years  ago  the  Comanches,  Kiowas,  and  Apaches  were  the  terrors 
of  tbe  plains  and  fh>utier  settlements  from  Nebraska  to  tbe  Gulf,  and  from  the  Arkan- 
sas River  to  the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Now,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  and  * 
condition  of  things,  any  person  could  travel  alone  anywhere  on  this  reserve  in  safety. 
Not  only  are  these  Indians  now  peaceable  and  friendly,  but  tbe  majority  of  them  are 
making  earnest  and  encouraging  endeavors  to  learn  and  follow  industrial  pursuits,  edu- 
cate tbeir  children,  and  build  homes  for  themselves  and  tbeir  families  like  white  men, 
and  many  of  them  with  the  most  gratifying  success. 

FARMING. 

In  the  early  part  of  1887  the  agent  had  100,000  pounds  of  fence  wire  for  issue  to  In- 
dians. Tbe  Caddoes,  Wichitas,  and  attiliated  bands  were  willing  to  take  all  they  could 
get,  and  tbe  Comanches  took  a  considerable  amount,  and  tbe  Apaches  took  some.  But 
tbe  Kiowas,  as  I  am  informed,  refused  to  take  any,  and  made  no  crops,  even  in  tbe  fields 
which  they  then  had.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  we  again  had  100,000  pounds  of 
wire,  and  it  was  not  half  enough  to  supply  tbe  demand.  We  could  have  issued  50,000 
pounds  to  good  advantage  to  tbe  Kiowas  alone.  To-day  they  have  many  good  crops 
glowing  in  fields  of  from  8  to  20  acres  in  size,  which  have  no  other  protection  than  two 
strands  of  wire.  Tbe  season  has  been  propitious,  and  tbe  crops  in  every  part  of  tbe  re- 
serve are  excellent.  Tbe  Indians  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  river  will  make  36,850  bush- 
els of  com,  and  those  on  tbe  south  side  40,000.  Persons  long  acquainted  with  these  In- 
dians believe  they  will  raise  more  corn  this  year  than  in  any  three  previous  years.  The 
Caddoes  and  affiliated  bands  are  fond  of  corn  bread,  and  they  have  an  average  of  50  bush- 
els of  meal  ground  at  the  agency  mill  every  month.  Thus,  even  now,  these  Indians 
produce  a  good  portion  of  tbeir  own  bread  supply.     And  they  would  raise  thousands  of 
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bushels  of  wheat  where  they  now  raise  hundreds  if  we  had  a  flooring  millat  the  agen^, 
where  they  could  have  their  wheat  ground  into  flour  for  tibeir  own  consumption,  or  for 
sale  to  the  traders.  Without  a  flonring-mill,  as  we  now  are,  their  wheat  crop  is  almost 
valueless  to  them.  They  can  not  sell  it  in  the  grain,  nor  have  it  ground  into  flour. 
This  id,  of  course,  in  the  highest  degree  discouraging  to  them.  I  regard  a  good  flouring 
mill  as  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  agency,  and  will  recommend  that  one  be  pur- 
chased and  sent  here  this  fail, 

INDIANS  AS  FREIGHTERS. 

The  Indians  are  good  freighters.  They  keep  their  loads  dry,  and  open  no  packages. 
When  there  are  none  but  Indian  freighters,  there  is  iiever  any  trouble  about  shortages. 
During  the  fiscal  year  j  ast  closed  theae  Indians  hauled  895,685  pounds  of  agency  freight 
from  Henrietta,  Tex.,  for  which  they  were  paid  $8,051.64.  Besides  thSi,  they  have 
done  considerable  freighting  for  the  traders. 

EDUCATION. 

The  educational  ^Euulities  of  this  agency  are  greatly  inadequate.  There  are  probably 
550  children  on  the  reserve  of  school  age.  The  agency  schools  now  here  can  not  possi- 
bly accommodate  more  than  200.  There  are  two  schools  here,  both  boarding  schools, 
OBe  for  the  Wichitas,  Caddoes,  and  affiliated  bands,  and  the  other  for  the  Apaches, 
Kiowas,  and  Comonches.  The  capacity  of  the  former  is  85  pnpils,  and  of  the  latter  100.  / 
Both  buildings  are  very  inferior,  and  the  Kiowa  is  so  badly  out  of  repair  that  it  ¥nll 
acaioely  be  inhabitable  during  the  coming  winter.  In  May  last  I  reported  that  it  would 
take  $2,000  to  put  it  in  good  repair.  Another  great  need  of  these  schools  is  a  hospital. 
There  is  no  room  in  either  house  that  can  be  used  as  a  sick-ward.  All  sick  children 
have  to  be  nursed  in  the  dormitories,  a  thing  that  ought  never  to  be  done. 

The  attendance  at  these  schools  during  the  past  session  was  good.  Indeed,  at  one  time 
the  Kiowa  school  was  compelled  for  lack  of  room  to  deny  admission  to  children  that 
were  presented  by  their  parents  for  enrollment.  The  Comanches  protest  against  being 
compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  with  the  Kiowas,  and  want  the  Department 
to  give  them  a  separate  school.  They  declare  that  if  the  Department  will  give  them  a 
sdiool  of  a  capacity  of  100  or  130  pupils  they  will  fill  it  with  children,  and  keep  itfiill. 
I  have  recommended  that  it  be  done. 

These  Indians,  like  all  others,  greatly  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  the  agency 
schools.  But  during  the  year  34  have  been  sent  to  non-reservation  schools — 31  to  the 
Caiilocco  Indian  school,  near  Arkansas  City,  E^ans;  10  to  Lincoln  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
and  3  to  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.  It  is  expected  that  40  more  will  leave  be- 
tween now  and  the  1st  of  September  for  Haskell,  Carlisle,  and  Lincoln. 

MIS8I0NABY  WOBX. 

One  hopeful  indication  for  these  Indians  is  the  interest  now  being  manifested  in  them 
by  religious  societies  and  mission  boards.  During  the  past  year  three  missionaries  have 
entered  this  field,  and  others  see  the  great  opportunities  which  it  presents,  and  are  pre- 
paring to  come.  The  first  to  come  was  Rev.  J.  J.  Methvin,  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board  of  the  M.  £.  Church,  South,  who  arrived  here  late  last  falL  He  was  followed  in  the 
spring  by  £ev.  G.  W.  Hicks,  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  Miss  J. 
M.  Ballew,  of  the  Territorial  Baptist  Convention.  These  people  are  all  doing  good  work. 
Mr.  Methvin  preaches  regularly  at  the  agency,  and  seems  to  be  working  mainly  among 
the  Kiowas.  Mr.  Hicks  and  Miss  Ballew  are  among  the  Wichitas  and  affiliated  bands, 
many  of  whom  are  already  members  of  the  church.  During  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer Miss  Ballew  taught  a  small  day  school  at  the  Wichita  church,  and  I  think  she  has 
already  accomplished  much  good. 

The  mission  boards  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  America  and  the 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Churches  are  also  making  preparations  to  establish  schools 
and  missions  here.  It  is  my  policy,  as  I  understand  it  to  be  yours,  to  encourage  all 
religious  and  missionary  societies  in  their,  work  among  the  Indians.  I  recognize  in 
thom  potent  auxiliaries  of  the  Government  in  the  great  and  important  work  of  civiliz- 
ing and  Christianizing  the  Indians.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Gk)vemment  to  make  an  en- 
lightened and  self-relmnt  citizen  of  the  Indian.  The  aim  of  the  religious  and  mission- 
ary people  is  to  make  an  enlightened  Christian  of  him.  If  by  working  together  in 
harmony  they  can  facilitate  each  others'  efforts  and  bring  him  forth  such  a  citizen  and 
such  a  Christian  at  the  same  time,  then  indeed  wlU  they  each  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  others,  and  of  all  patriotic  and  Christian  people. 

INT  88 — yoL  n 7 
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CRIMES  AND  COUBT  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

There  has  been  no  outbreak,  and  bat  little  crime  committed  by  these  Indians  daring 
the  year.  Daring  the  sivring  a  Ck)mancbe  named  Tabatosayit  shot  and  nearly  killed  a 
Mexican  captive.  Some  weeks  later  another  Ck>manche,  named  Geoige  Maddox,  shot  at 
his  wife  and  two  other  Comanches,  evidently  with  intent  to  kill.  I  cansed  both  of  these 
Indians  to  be  arrested  and  carried  before  the  United  States  commissioner  at  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.,  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  law  of  1885  in  relation  to  crimes  committed  by 
Indians  against  the  person  or  property  of  Indians.  They  were  committed,  and  bail  fixed 
at  $500  each,  in  default  of  which  they  are  both  now  in  jail  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Recently  I  have  organized  a  court  of  Indian  offenses,  nominating  Quanah  Parker, 
chief  of  the  Comanches,  Lone  Wolf,  chief  of  the  Kiowas,  and  Jim  Tebnacana,  chief  of 
the  Wichitas,  for  judges.  The  Indians  were  very  anxious  for  the  organization  of  this 
court,  for  the  reason  that  Indians  accused  of  crimes  could  be  tried  here  at  home,  and  not 
carried  to  Texas,  where  they  have  no  friends  to  aid  them  to  procure  counsel  and  sureties 
on  bail  bonds,  when  such  assistauce  is  needed  by  them.  When  an  Indian  accused  of 
crime  of  any  grade  is  carried  to  Texas,  he  is  in  a  helpless  condition.  If  held  by  the  com- 
missioner he  can  not  escape  jail,  because  his  friends  on  the  reserve  are  not  competent 
sureties  on  bail  bonds,  and  he  has  no  friends  off  the  reserve  who  can  execute  bail  for 
him.  It  is  mainly  for  this  reason  that  the  Indians  are  anxious  to  try  their  own  people, 
and  I  believe  this  court  will  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  have  a  wholesome  deterrent 
effect  upon  the  Indians.  The  judges  are  men  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  and  are  serv- 
ing without  compensation.  The  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  court  would  doubtless 
be  promoted  by  allowing. them  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services.  Their  duties 
require  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time.  The  regulations  compel  them  to  meet 
twice  a  month.  I  think  the  presiding  judge  should  be  paid  $30  per  month,  and  the 
judges  $25  each,  with  an  extra  allowance  of  rations  while  actually  on  duty. 

WHISKY  ON  THE  BE8EEVB— PROHIBITION. 

For  two  years  or  more  before  I  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  agency,  drunkenness 
was  common  on  the  reserve,  and  apparency  even  more  so  at  the  agency  than  elsewhere. 
The  white  man  who  did  not  drink  was  the  exception.  T]ie  agent  himself  and  several  of 
his  employ^  were  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor,  and  were  more  frequently  seen 
under  the  influence  of  it  than  otherwise.  Whisky  was  sold  with  but  little  pretense  of 
concealment  In  a  house  situated  about  half  way  between  the  agent's  residence  and  his 
office,  and  owned  by  one  of  his  most  trusted  employ^,  and  chief  of  police.  A  short  time 
belbre  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency,  I  saw  the  agent  and  four  of  his  employed '^drunk 
on  Sunday.  When  t£as  was  the  habit  of  the  agent  and  his  employ^,  the  conduct  of 
other  whites  on  the  reserve,  who  considered  themselves  lees  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Department,  may  well  be  imagined.  My  first  work  upon  assuming  charge  of  the 
agency  was  to  reverse  this  condition  of  things,  and  establish  as  near  absolute  prohibition 
in  aU  parts  of  the  reserve  as  ever  existed  in  any  country  of  equal  area. 

WOQUI. 

During  the  past  two  years  many  of  the  Comanches  and  Apaches  and  a  few  of  the 
Eiowas  have  become  addicted  to  the  use  of  a  fruit  which  they  procure  finom  Mexico  and 
which  is  said  by  them  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  cactus  that  grows  along  the  Pecos  River  and 
the  Rio  Grande  and  on  the  plains  of  Mexico  and  New  Mexico.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
learned  in  botany  to  say  what  it  is.  Its  common  name  here  among  the  whites  is  mes- 
cal bean.  In  size  it  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  1}  inches  in  diameter. 
When  dry  it  is  haH  and  about  the  color  of  bright  tobacco,  and  it  is  not  unlike  tobacco 
in  taste.  The  center  of  the  upper  side  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  gray  fuzz.  Its  effect  on 
the  Indians  is  believed  by  medical  men  to  be  somewhat  like  that  of  bangue.  It  not 
only  makes  physical  wrecks  of  them  in  a  short  time,  but  it  destroys  their  mental  Acui- 
ties as  well.  While  under  its  influence  they  are  in  dreamland  and  see  the  most  beau- 
tiful visions.  One  of  the  strange  hallucinations  which  it  produces  is  the  belief  that 
everything  seen  in  these  visions  is  real. 

The  Indians  have  even  come  to  look  upon  this  bean — Woqui,  as  the  Comanches  call 
it— as  an  oracle,  endowed  with  the  power  of  revelation.  Tina  belief  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  shooting  for  which  G«orge  Maddox,  the  Ck>manohe,  is  now  incarcerated  in 
the  Dallas  jail,  as  hereinbefore  alluded  j<o.  One  morning  he  reported  to  the  blacksmith 
at  the  Fort  Hill  issue  station  that  he  had  the  night  before  shot  at  his  wife  three  times, 
but  that  it  was  all  right,  as  he  had  missed  her  and  they  were  going  to  contiuue  to  live 
together.  When  questioned  as  to  the  cause,  he  stated  tibat  the  day  before  his  wife  con- 
fessed to  him  that  she  had  been  nnfaithfol  to  him.    But  as  she  was  mad  at  him  at  the 
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time  he  did  not  know  whether  to  helieve  her  or  not.  He  determined  to  cousolt  his 
Woqai  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  told  him  the  truth  or  had  only  told  the  story  to  ex- 
asperate and  worry  him,  and  to  get  inspiration  as  to  what  conrse  he  should  pursue  to- 
wards her.  That  night  he  ate  freely  of  his  Woqui.  It  told  him  to  shoot  at  his  wife 
three  times.  If  he  hit  her  he  would  thereby  know  that  she  had  told  him  the  truth  and 
deserved  to  die  for  her  infidelity  to  him.  If,  upon  the  other  hand,  he  missed  her,  she 
had  merely  told  him  a  falsehood  because  she  was  mad  at  him  and  he  must  continue  to 
live  with  and  confide  in  her. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  hallucination  is  liable  to  assume  a  dangerous  form.  Indeed, 
many  white  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Comanches  and  knowing  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  using  these  beans  were  becoming  alarmed  for  their  safety,  when  in  June 
last  I  determined  to  take  such  steps  as  seemed  practicable  to  suppress  the  vice.  I  issued 
an  order, in  writing,  forbidding  any  Indian  to  use  the  beans  or  have  any  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  declaring  that  I  would  punishany  violation  of  the  order  by  withholding  rations, 
annuity  goods,  and  lease  money.  At  first  the  Comanches  declared  that  they  wonid  not 
obey  the  order.  They  said  they  would  rather  die  than  be  deprived  of  their  Woqui.  I 
went  down  to  Fort  Sill  and  had  a  talk  with  them,  the  result  of  which  was  an  agreement 
that  I  would  permit  them  to  eat  their  beans  one  night  at  each  full  moon  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  that  they  would  not  eat  any  at  any  other  time.  They  alsG^greed  that  when 
their  present  supply  of  beans  gaye  out  they  would  quit  entirely.  Tney  pledged  their 
honor  to  the  faithfal  observance  of  the  agreement.  So  fitr  I  have  no  ground  to  suspect 
that  they  have  ever  violated  it.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Comanches  that  they  have  the 
highest  sense  of  honor  and  the  most  proper  regard  for  their  obligations  of  any  Indians  in 
the  country.  I  have  always  found  that  I  could  rely  upon  their  promises.  In  fact  this 
has  been  my  experienced  with  all  Indians. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  there  should  be  legislation  to  prohibit  traffic  in 
these  beans  with  Indians  in  about  the  same  manner  that  liquor  traffic  with  them  is  pro- 
hibited. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  United  States  Indian  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  two  officers  and  twenty- 
eight  privates.  They  are  selected  from  all  the  tribes.  They  are  obedient,  laithful,  and 
trustworthy.  Without  them  the  agent  could  not  preserve'  peace  and  good  order  on  the 
reserve.  Their  compensation  is  fixed  by  law  at  $8  per  month  and  two  suits  of  uniform 
per  annum.  They  furnish  their  own  mounts  and  perform  important  and  almost  constant 
service,  and  certainly  earn  and  deserve  greater  compensation.  For  the  good  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  in  justice  to  these  faithful  officers  of  the  law,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  their 
pay  be  incieased  to  $25  per  month. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  all  the  Indians  on  this  reserve  may  be  considered  good. 
Like  all  other  Indians  they  have  some  scrofulous,  pulmonary,  and  hereditary  venereal  dis- 
eases. This  is  perhaps  more  particularly  true  of  the  Wichitas,  Keechies,  and  Apaches 
than  of  any  of  the  others.  The  Comanches,  I  think,  are  the  healthiest  Indians  1  have 
ever  seen.  The  Kiowas  and  Caddoes  are  also  as  healthy  and  robust  as  Indians  usually 
are,  if  not  even  more  so.  This  having  been  an  unusaally  wet  year,  there  have  been  consid- 
erable chills  and  intermittent  and  bilioos  fevers  among  all  the  Indians  since  hot  weather 
set  in.  And  owing  to  the  almost  ever-prevailing  high  winds  and  the  sand  and  dust  in 
the  air  the  Indians  are  at  times  much  a!ffiicted  with  sore  eyes. 

The  agency  physician  has  frequently  recommended  that  a  hospital  be  established  at 
the  agency  where  sick  Indians  could  be  properly  treated  and  cared  for,  and  I  concur  with 
him. 

LAND3  IX  SEVEEALTY  AND  RAILROADS. 

These  Indians  seem  to  be  without  a  single  exception  opposed  to  the  allotment  of  their 
lands  in  severalty  at  present.  I  believe  most  of  them  realize,  however,  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  they  will  have  to  yield  to  it.  They  say  they  are  not  prepared  for  it  i|ow, 
but  hope  to  be  in  a  few  years.  They  are  likewise  opposed  to  the  building  of  railroads 
through  their  country. 

BEEF  DELIVERIES. 

The  present  plan  of  makiuj?  deliveries  of  beef  at  this  agency  gives  itse,  and  I  think 
not  without  cause,  to  much  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  among  the  Indians.     From  the 
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Ist  of  May  nntil  the  15th  of  October,  while  the  beef  cattle  are  all  fat,  th(>  coDtracton 
make  deliveries  from  time  to  time,  as  the  cattle  are  reqaired  for  issoe  to  the  Indiana. 
Then  the  Indians  get  every  pound  of  beef  that  is  paid  for  by  the  Department.  The  cat- 
tle are  inspected  by  an  Army  oi&cer,  or  other  competent  and  diaintereeted  ioBpector,  and 
weighed  as  they  are  received  by  a  painstaking  and  disinterested  weigher,  and  issned  to 
the  Indians  directly  from  the  scales.  There  can  not  possibly  be  the  loss  of  a  pound  from 
the  amount  paid  for  by  the  Government.  Prides  this  the  cattle  thus  received  luid  issued 
are  always  in<  good  condition,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Indians. 

But  on  the  15th  of  October  the  contractors  deliver  enough  cattle  in  herd  to  issue  to  the 
Indians  from  week  to  week  until  May.  The  number  of  cattle  thus  deliyered  at  this 
agency  last  October  was  1,G90  head. 

The  number  to  be  delivered  next  October  is  upwards  of  2,f)00  head.  These  cattle  are 
brought  here  from  the  Southern  Texas  Gulf  coast  immediately  before  delivery.  The 
drive  over  the  trail,  or  shipment  by  rail,  from  that  far  Southern  range  and  climate,  and 
the  weighing  and  branding  of  them  after  their  anival  here,  and  especially  at  such  a  late 
ilay  in  Sie  f^,  put  them  in  very  bad  condition  to  go  through  the  winter.  In  fiict  they 
are  poor  beef  by  the  1st  of  December.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  the  disadvanta^ 
of  being  what  is  termed  '*  unlocated  * '  cattle.  They  were  raised  on  the  nutritious  mes- 
quite  grass  of  tl^  Gulf  coast.  Here  they  are  turned  loose  just  as  winter  is  ooming  on, 
on  the  open  prairies,  where  there  is  no  mezquite,  and  very  little  winter  grass  of  any 
kind,  and  but  little  or  no  protection  from  the  sleet,  snow,  and  blizzards  so  prevalent 
here  in  the  winter.  So,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  and  trying  to  subsist  upon  the 
scant  range,  as  ''located''  cattle  would  do,  these  cattle  constantly  roam  and  dnft  over 
the  prairies  night  and  day,  and  in  a  few  weeks  become  so  thin  in  flesh  that  they  can 
scarcely  walk.  Many  of  them  die  before  the  winter  is  half  over.  To  practical  and  ex- 
perienced stockmen  the  wonder  is  that  under  such  conditions  any  of  them  survive  the 
winter.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  cattle  have  to  be  issued  to  Indians  before 
Christmas,  from  herds  delivered  in  good  condition  in  October,  that  are  so  thin  in  flesh, 
so  poor  and  weak  that  they  can  scarcely  walk. 

The  Indians  complain  and  protest  against  being  compelled  to  take  such  beef.  It  is 
humiliating  to  the  agent  to  be  compelled  to  issue  it;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  it  is  denied  that  it  brings  any  credit  to  the  Department*  It  is  held,  and  can- 
dor and  the  interest  I  feel  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  public  service  compel  me  to  say 
I  believe  truly  and  j  ustly,  to  be  unfair  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  Indians  uid  the 
Government.  It  is  untair  to  the  Indians  in  that  under  tha  arrangement  they  do  not  get 
moro  than  70  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  beef  that  is  purchased  for  them  and  to  whieh  they 
are  entitled ;  and  also  that  the  amount  which  they  do  receive  is  of  the  poorest  quality,  of  a 
quality  when  issued  to  them  that  none  but  starving  people  would  eat  It  is  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Government  in  that  under  the  terms  of  such  ccmtracts  and  by  reason  of  the 
shrinkage  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  thus  delivered,  after  delivery  and  before  issue,  the  De- 
partment pays  for  30  per  cent,  more  beef  than  is  issued  to  the  Indians.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  the  1,900,000  pounds  of  beef  delivered  at  this  agency  last  October  was  570,000 
pounds,  which,  at  $2.39  per  100  pounds,  the  contract  price,  amounts  to  $13,623. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  2,000,000  pounds  to  be  delivered  next  October  is  600,000  pounds, 
which,  at  $2  per  100  pounds,  the  contract  price,  amounts  to  $12,000.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  during  this  year  and  last  the  Department  has  paid  and  will  pay  for  1,360,000 
pounds  more  beef  than  has  been  or  will  be  issued  to  the  Indians,  at  a  cost  of  $25,623. 
And  this  is  saying  nothing  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  beef  delivered  in  October  when 
issued  to  the  Indians  in  the  winter,  nor  of  losses  from  death  and  drifting  from  the  range, 
nor  of  the  extra  expense  of  feeding  and  herding. 

An  advantage  accruing  to  the  Government  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  beef 
thus  delivered  and  of  beef  delivered  from  week  to  week  through  the  winter,  as  required 
for  issue  to  the  Indians.  Of  coarse  for  weekly  deliveries  through  the  winter  the  De- 
partment would  have  to  pay  considerably  more  per  pound  than  the  price  at  which  it  is 
enabled  to  let  the  contracts  for  six-months-and-a-half  deliveries.  But  the  losses  from 
death  and  drifting  of  these  large  herds  in  the  winter,  and  the  extra  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  feeding  and  herding  them  on  the  range,  go  a  longways  tow£urd  counterbalano- 
ing  this  advantage  in  price,  if  indeed  they  do  not  entirely  do  so.  So,  countins  these 
losses  from  death  and  drifting,  and  this  extra  expense  of  herding — and  they  are  too  great 
and  significant  to  be  overlooked — this  advantage  in  price  is  but  little,  if  any,  advantage 
at  all. 

If  the  contractors  were  required  to  deliver  beef  from  week  to  week  throujgh  the  winter, 
as  needed  for  issue  to  the  Indians,  the  Department  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  price,  it 
is  true;  but  under  that  sort  of  an  arrangement  the  Indians  would  get  all  the  beef  paid 
for  and  of  merchantable  quality.  There  would  be  no  loss  to  the  Government  on  ac- 
count of  shrinkage,  death,  drifting,  or  expense  of  feeding  and  herding.  The  contractors, 
knowing  the  requirements  of  their  contracts,  would  bring  their  herds  up  from  their  na- 
tive ranges  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  and  'locate  *'  them  on  the  ranges  on  the  re- 
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serve.  By  the  time  winter  came  on  they  would  be  "located,"  acclimated,  adjusted  to, 
and  Batistied  with  the  range,  and  in  good  flesh  for  the  winter.  Besides  this  the  con- 
tractors would  put  up  hay,  and  having  better  facilities  for  doing  so  than  the  agent,  they 
would  keep  thiu  cattle  in  fair  condition  throughout  the  winter.  If  they  did  not,  the 
Department  would  pay  for  no  more  beef  than  it  issued  to  the  Indians.  For  these  reasons 
I  am  constrained  to  recommend  that  hereafter  contractors  be  required  to  lurnish  beef 
from  week  to  week  throughout  the  year  as  needed  for  issue  to  the  Indians.  That,  In  my 
judgment,  would  be  fair  to  the  Government,  fair  to  the  Indiana,  and  fair  to  the  con- 
tractors, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

•    E.  E.  White, 
Special  Agent  in  charge. 

The  CoMMissioNEB  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  OSAGE  AGENCY. 

Osage  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  July  24, 1888. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  annual  report  upon  the  condi- 
tion, habits,  and  disposition  of  Indians  at  the  Osage  and  Kaw  agencies,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  July  1, 1888: 

OSAGE  INDIANS. 

Condition, — ^There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Osage  Indians 
during  the  last  year.  These  people  are  not  sufficiently  industrious  to  control  in  the 
right  direction  the  amount  of  money  they  get.  In  consequence  a  large  share  is  spent 
for  contraband  articles,  which  it  seems  very  easy  for  them  to  procure  along  the  State 
line  and  from  peddlers  on  the  reservation.  The  latter  class  the  Indians  will  protect  in 
every  possible  way.  The  traffic  in  whisky  by  peddlers  on  the  reservation  is,  in  my 
opinion,  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  and  the  force  lumished  is  not  made  up  of  tbe  proper 
material  to  stop  it. 

Habits.  — As  to  the  majority  of  the  Indians,  their  habits  are  indolent.  They  are 
wedded  to  their  Indian  ways  and  customs,  without  apparently  a  thought  of  anything 
that  will  improve  them. 

In  my  opinion,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  young  men  of  the  Osage  tribe  returning 
from  the  training-schools  make  the  meanest  Indians,  the  best  dancers,  and  promote  more 
deviltry  than  the  young  men  remaining  here  without  the  advantage  of  a  training-school 
edocation. 

Diaposition, — The  disposition  of  the  Osages  seems  to  be  very  good  in  some  things  and 
correspondingly  bad  in  others.  They  are  much  averse  to  sending  their  children  to  the 
Government  schools  at  the  agency;  are  not  disposed  to  work,  but  prefer  to  dance,  visit, 
dDd  waste  their  time  lying  about  their  camps. 

KAW   INDIANS. 

The  Kaw  Indians  make  but  little  trouble,  send  their  chUdren  to  school  without  urg- 
ing, are  indnstiions,  it  may  be  from  compulsion,  as  their  annuities  are  small,  and  in 
consequence  they  are  obliged  to  work  in  order  to  live. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  at  this  and  the  Kaw  agency  have  been  kept  up  through  the  year,  and  fe&x 
progress  made  both  in  studies  and  indastrial  work.  « 


Very  little  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made  by  the  Indians  in  farming  during  the 
year. 
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CROPS. 

At  this  date  we  have  every  prospect  of  good  crops  at  the  agency,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  Indians  who  have  been  industrious  will  this  year  reap  a  rich  reward  for  their  work. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  good  reliable  men  to  keep  the 
number  allowed.  The  police  force  is  not  effective.  Good  men  will  not  take  the  posi- 
tion ibr  $8  per  month. 

INTBUDEBK. 

It  has  lately  come  to  my  notice  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  walnut  timber  on  the 
reservation  has  been  cut  and  sold  to  parties  in  the  States.  This  has  been  allowed  by 
members  of  the  Osage  Nation.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  try  and  stop  the  evil,  but  it  is 
very  doubtibl  if  it  can  be  accomplished,  so  many  inducements  are  offered  by  outside 
I»arties  for  this  valuable  property. 

Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Chas.  Fagan, 
of  the  Osage  school,  and  Superintendent  J.  C.  Eeenan,  of  the  Kaw  school,  attached  and 
marked  exhibits  **A''  and  *^B.''  I  also  forward  the  annual  report  of  Mother  Superior 
Mary  De  Sales,  of  the  Catholic  omtract  school,  attached — exhibit  **C.'' 

In  aoc<Hdance  with  your  instructions  contained  in  Letter  *'A,''  June  27,  1888,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  fidlowing  statistics  in  regaid  to  the  census  of  the  Osage  and  Raw 
Indians: 

Total  number  of  Osages - 1,604 

Males  over  eighteen  years .-. 381 

Females  over  fourteen  years .—« 389 

School  children,  six  to  sixteen  years . .-.- 419 

Total  number  of  Kaws 196 

Males  over  eighteen  years 70 

Females  over  fourteen  years -..  .-.—..—  . - 45 

School  children,  six  to  sixteen  years .- 47 

Very  respectftiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

CiAWonr.T.  H.  Poms, 
Captain  EighiemUh  Iitflminfi  Aetimg  A^mL 
The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


Refobt  of  Kaw  Sub-aoenot. 

Eaw  Agency,  Indian  Tbbbitoby,  Jvly  20, 1888. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  under  date  of  July  18, 
I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  of  Uie  i^irs  at  this  agency. 

PB0OBES8. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  year  I  find  great  cause  for  congratulation.  The 
Indians  on  the  reservation  have  remained  at  home,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  stray 
off,  but  on  the  other  hand,  have  given  their  entire  time  to  the  raieing  of  their  crops, 
which  at  present  writing  indicates  they  will  be  rewarded  a  hundred-fold.  They  at 
present  are  gathering  and  drying  a  large  quantity  ot  sweet  com  to  subsist  on  during  the 
winter. 

I  would  fhrther  state  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  change  the  nature  of  the  adults, 
whose  habits  and  customs  have  long  since  been  formed,  and  are  now  almost  a  second 
nature;  but  it  is  the  younger  members  of  the  tribe  that  I  expect  to  see  brought  up 
to  a  high  point  of  civilization. 

,  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  at  this  agency  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  an  improvement  over  last  year. 
The  average  during  the  ten  months  that  school  was  in  session  was  49,  nearly  all  small 
ohUdren.  The  entire  school  of  children  are  boarded  and  live  in  the  house  with  the  em- 
ployi^.  The  scholars  seem  to  take  great  interest  in  map  drawing,  and  many  of  them 
are  remarkably  good  readers,  and  their  writing  and  dictation  are  very  satisfactory.  It 
is  vrith  these  children  that  the  future  of  these  people  hinse. 
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INDUSTRIES. 

The  indnstiies  taught  here  in  connection  with  the  school  have  been  very  saUsfactory. 
^^e  have  had  a  beaatifol  garden  of  about  five  acres,  tended  exdosively  by  the  indostriai 
teacher  and  the  schoolboys,  and  at  present  writing  bids  fair  to  bring  a  large  reward  to 
them  for  the  next  year  in  the  way  of  potatoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  and  onions;  and  the 
way  they  can  devour  such  '* garden  sass''  is  a  caution  to  look  upon  when  first  arriving 
in  the  school. 

CROPS. 

Com  upon  this  reservation  never  looked  better,  and  if  nothing  happens  the  Kaws  will 
not  only  have  enou^  to  supply  themselves,  but  an  abundance  to  sell.  Grass  is  excel- 
leots  therefore  hay  will  be  plentifhl. 

Allow  me  again  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the  kindness,  assistauce,  and 
courtesy  extended  to  me. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Keenan, 

Superintendtnt. 
Carroll  H.  Potter, 

Captain  Eighlemth  InfarUry,  U,  S,  Amy,  Acting  AgenL 


Report  op  SuPERiirrENDENT  of  School.  Osaoe  Agency. 

OSAOK  AOBHOT,  INDIAN  TEBBrTOBV,  Jtl/f/20,  188S. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  most  reapeotfolly  submit,  in  oompliaooe  with  yoar  request,  a  report  of  Osage  board- 
inMohool  for  the  year  eoding  June  30, 1888.  % 

The  Oaaice  Indians  are  very  averse  to  sending  Uieir  children  to  any  school,  and  when  they  do 
their  minds  are  very  productive  in  the  perfecting  of  plausible  excuses  to  get  them  home.  On  open- 
ing last  fall,  I  made  visits  to  all  parts  of  the  reservation  to  secure  children.  The  advantages  of  an 
eduoation  were  strongly  presented,  and  kind  treatment  and  a  oonveyaacoto  school  promised  them. 
A  fiair  opening  was  the  result.  Your  timelv  order,  '*  Ttiat  the  annuities  of  all  who  detained  their 
dhildren  from  school  would  be  withheld,**  filled  our  school  to  its  maximum  capacity.  During  the 
year  about  25  were  promoted  to  Haskell  Institute.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  entire  year 
was  120.5.  It  has  been  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the  school  and  it  is  due  to  your 
4^e  support  in  not  granting  leave  to  parents  to  take  children  away  for  trivial  reasons. 

I  do  not  say  there  are  no  complaints  about  our  school,  as  no  superintendent  or  teacher,  who  has 
a  proper  regard  for  his  veradty  could  say  differently.  I  lielieve  a  better  corps  of  workers  can  not 
be  found  than  you  have  selected  here,  and  every  attention  relative  to  their  welfare  and  happiness 
is  cheerfully  shown  the  children. 

A  good  course  of  studv  was  planned  and  followed. 

The  industrial  part  of  the  work  received  its  merited  attention.  It  is  a  great  subject.  A  most 
eminent  educator,  Lieut.  T.  Harris,  says :  "A  course  of  ten  lessons  in  oookery,  as  are  given  in  the 
Starr  King  School,  Boston,  reauiring  asetof  pupils  to  dcvoteone-half  day  eiich  week,  for  ten  weeks, 
beoefltsthe  entire  population.^*  Thesame  is  true  in  the  Indian  work.  Our  65  girls  receive  similar 
instruction.  Recipes  and  the  measuring  of  ingredients  are  first  taught— carrying  out  the  maxim 
of  Commenius,  that  **  things  that  have  to  be  done  munt  bo  learned  by  doing  them.**  As  an  incen- 
tive to  all  this  work  we,  at  the  close  of  certain  months,  placed  on  exhibition  articles  trova.  each 
department,  each  article  to  be  made  ready  for  the  exhibit  in  every  particular  by  the  children.  At 
such  times  invitations  were  extended  to  agency  people  and  Indians,  and  much  good  resulted. 
Bread,  cake,  pies,  butter,  garments  cut  and  made  by  girls,  laundried  articles,  patch  work,  darning, 
caroet  rags  cut  and  sewed,  knitting,  crocheting,  fancy  stitching,  etc.,  oould  be  seen  in  the  display. 

The  bo3rs  were  carefhlly  drilled  in  caring  for  stock,  milking,  field  and  garden  work,  and  nse  of 
tools. 

The  ultimate  object  of  all  this  is  citizenship.  The  school,  as  I  understand  it,  is  established  to  re- 
enforce  the  education  incidental  to  the  institutioas  of  civilisation,  home,  civil  society,  state,  and 
church.  The  child  most  learn  intercommunication  by  means  of  lans:ua;a:o,  written,  printed,  or  oral ; 
he  must  be  disciplined  in  the  matters  of  behavior  towards  those  in  authority,  and  towards  equals. 
Such  is  my  policy. 

Thanking  you  for  your  able  and  effective  co-operation  in  the  year's  work, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  Faoan, 
Superintendtni. 

C%ipt.  Cabboll  H.  Pottbb. 

EigfUemUh  Tr^rUryt  Adting  Agents  Otage  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 


BbFORT  07  SUPERIKTRNDENT  OF  SCHOOL,   OSAGE  AGENCY. 

8t.  Lome  Mission,  Osage  Aoen'cv,  July  18, 18^. 
Respkctbd  Sib  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  fTiave  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  our  first  and 
brief  report  of  onr  industrial  boarding-sdiool.  This  school  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis,  who  came  here  in  October,  1887,  and  opened  the  school  November  16, 1887.  The  Catholic 
school  for  the  Osage  girls  at  this  agency  is  under  the  contract  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
Ikirs  and  the  Bureau  of  Oatholio  Indian  Missions.  The  school  building  for  reasons  independent 
ftom  oar  good  will  was  only  finished  by  the  first  of  last  November,  and  we  could  only  commence 
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•ohool  on  the  16tb  of  the  same  month.  As  all  the  Osage  hair«breeds  and  the  minority  of  fall-blood 
•re  Oitholic,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  ns  to  get  the  twenty  pupils  we  were  allowed  to  receive  at 
first  in  our  sch'X)]. 

The  Osages  being  entirely  satisfied  with  our  school,  directed  their  delegates  to  Washington  in  tha 
beginning  of  tUia  year  to  ask  the  Department  for  us  to  be  allowed  to  receive  more  children  in  oar 
school.  A  newcontractwasenter^intoby  which  we  were  permitted  to  reoeive  fifty  papil  boarders, 
but  as  our  school  building  is  22  by  75,  two  stories  high,  we  oould  accommodate  only  thirty-eight 
pupils  thb  year. 

Thiii  new  school  building  and  our  dwelling  house  was  procured  at  the  expense  of  over  $3,000  by 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

The  ages  uf  our  boarders  were  from  six  to  sixteen  years.  Six  hours  were  dally  devoted  to  school- 
books  in  which  they  made  great  progress,  particularly  in  English  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. They  also  had  each  their  turn  in  washing,  ironing,  cooking,  fancy  and  plain  sewing,  and  cham- 
ber work,  for  which  they  well  deserve  credit. 

1  have  the  consolation  to  slate  that  the  full-blood  Osage  girls  who  were  in  our  school  this  year 
did  not  go  back  to  their  blankets  during  vacation  time.    We  intend  to  go  to  visit  them,  to  ascertain 
ourselves  if  they  are  faithful  to  follow  in  their  homes  the  habits  of  cleanliness  they  learnt  at  school 
Yours,  very  respeotftilly, 

Mother  Mart  Ds  Sales, 

8%»perintendent. 

Captain  PoiTBB, 

U.  8.  Annpf  Acting  U.  8.  Indian  Agent, 


REPORT  OF  PONCA,  PAWNEE,  OTOE,  AND  OAKLAND  AGENCY. 

PoNCA,  Pawnkk,  Otok,  and  Oakland  Agency,  Indian  Tebbitoby, 
'  September  1,  188S. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  Rabmit,  in  compliance  with  your  instractions  this  my 
third  annual  report  of  the  afibirs  of  this  agency,  alonix  with  the  statistics  of  the  several 
tribes  connected  with  it.  # 

There  have  been  no  notable  events  or  changes  since  my  last  report,  and  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  find  anything  new  to  vmte  conoernMig  the  different  trilies  nnder  my  charge. 
What  has  been  written  aboat  them  in  my  former  reports  can  only  be  re- written,  and 
*'like  a  thrice-told  tale  breathed  into  the  ear  of  a  doll  and  drovrsy  man,''  can  only 
prove  nninteresting,  except,  perhaps,  what  interest  it  may  afford  to  one  who  inquires 
for  the  first  time  respecting  them. 

In  order  that  my  wards  may  eat  bread  **  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,'*  I  am  forced  to 
continue  the  coercive  powers  of  the  ^*  black-list,"  which  withholds  issues  of  every  kind 
from  the  commissary  when  they  refuse  to  work,  and  which  I  mentioned  in  mylast  re- 
port. It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add,  in  this  connection,  that  I  have  found  fewer  names 
upon  the  **  black-list "  during  the  spring  just  past  than  any  time  heretofore,  and  this 
has  been  ao  with  all  of  the  tribes  of  the  agency. 

The  issuing  of  rations  to  the  Pawnees  has  been  stopped  altogether,  and  the  Poncas 
will  not  be  issued  to  after  the  supply  now  on  hand  is  exhausted.  These  tribes,  you 
will  remember,  sir,  were  forced  to  call  for  subsistence  last  year  because  of  the  failure 
of  their  crops  by  the  severe  droaght  which  visited  them.  The  Otoes  and  Tonka  was  are 
still  drawing  rations,  and  estimates  have  been  submitted  for  them  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  though  I  have  almost  persuaded  the  Otoes  to  surrender  them  next  year. 

While  the  progress  of  the  Indians  is  hardly  perceptible,  I  must  not  forget  to  note  that. 
ihey  show  a  more  willing  disposition  to  send  their  children  to  school  than  when  I  took 
charge  of  them;  they  rely  more  wholly  upon  their  own  efforts  to  reach  a  desired  end 
tban  upon  any  imaginary  infiuenoe  they  believed  their  chiefs  had  in  reaching  it;  they, 
too,  as  I  have  said,  show  a  disposition  to  sunender  their  rations,  and  to  keep  their 
names  off  the  **  black  list,"  and  there  is  much  talk  of  establishing  the  *'  courts  of  In- 
dian offenses"  with  them,  and  I  hope  to  retract  my  assertion  touching  the  pro  bonty 
pfiblico  spirit,  made  in  a  former  report. 

Now,  while  I  have  said  all  that  I  could  commendatory  of  the  several  tribes  under  my 
charge,  not  to  be  *' rose-colored,"  I  will  add  that  though  my  efforts  have  been  earnest 
and  painstaking,  if  yon  will  pardon  me,  their  advancement  into  the  ways  of  the  white 
man  (good  white  man)  has  been  any  other  than  rapid.  In  their  general  habits  and 
disposition  I  can  see  no  apparent  pix>gre8s.  They  still  give  their  horses  away  at  pipe 
duices;  thev  still  have  more  confidence  in  their  medicine  men  than  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land has  in  McKenzie;  they  still  practice  bigamy;  they  still  give  away  their  wives;  they 
still  sell  their  daughters,  and  they  still  eat  dog.     But,  to  treat  each  separately,  the 


are  in  much  better  condition  this  year  than  for  several  years  previoas.     The  farminc 
season  having  been  propitious,  their  com  and  wheat  have  a  fall  yield,  and  they  will 
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have  an  auandance.  Many  of  them  have  enlarged  their  fields,  takmg  an  interest  in 
their  work;  while  some  of  them  by  nature  oppose  work  and  will  only  do  jnst  eo  mnch 
as  they  are  forced  to  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life  and  keep  off  of  the  **  black  list," 
expecting  a  great  amount  of  help  from  the  Government  and  depending  largely  on  ^^  good 
Inck  "  for  the  balance. 

They  have  little  idea  of  domestic  comforts  and  luxuries  in  this  life;  their  homes  pre- 
sent a  barren  and  squalid  appearance,  their  gardens  are  decidedly  meager,  their  stack- 
yards comparatively  unoccupied,  and  in  most  cases  their  poultry-yards  tenantl ess— gar- 
dens, stock-yards,  and  poultry-yards  generally  consisting  of  the  vast  surrounding  prairie. 

The  Poncas  in  disposition  are  quiet,  peaceable,  indolent,  good-humored,  and  dirty. 
They  are  slow  to  progress  and  to  adopt  habits  of  civilization,  clinging  to  their  aboriginal 
ways,  delighting  to  follow  the  old  balf-savage  trail,  leaving  the  trouble  of  being  civi- 
lized and  taught  to  coming  generations.  . 

The  future  of  these  Indi^,  as  in  all  Indians,  lies  in  the  young  children,  and  to  them 
should  be  directed  the  work  of  improving  the  race. 

Sanitary. — The  portion  of  this  tribe  exempt  from  constitutional  diseases  is  in  com- 
paratively good  sanitary  condition.  Syphilis,  consumption,  scrofula,  itch,  conjunc- 
tivitis, and  malaria  are  the  prevailing  diseases.  A  fresh  introduction  of  syphilis  within 
the  past  two  years,  and  the  impossibility  of  inducing  them  to  submit  to  continuous 
medication  in  constitutional  diseases  and  their  lax  ideas  of  the  marriage  and  moral 
laws  make  the  future  of  this  tribe  anything  but  encouraging.  All  of  them  call  at  the 
dispensary  for  medicine,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  calling  on  the  phy- 
sician to  visit  and  treat  them.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  have  be^  visited  and 
treated  during  the  year ;  13  have  died,  and  23  have  been  bom — an  increase  of  ten. 

A  hospital  is  very  badly  needed.  Many  of  the  Indiims  would  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages  were  one  provided,  and  many  could  be  saved  that  otherwise  &11  into  the 
datchee  of  the  *' medicine  man." 

PAWNBB. 

The  Pawnee  reservation  was  selected  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  they  seem  to  be 
contented  with  it.  The  land  along  the  creeks  and  rivers  is  very  fine  and  productive, 
especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  vegetables,  while  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  reservation  is  broken,  rolling,  and  unfit  for  agriculture,  though  mak- 
ing good  pastures.  The  Indians  have  their  farms  mostly  located  along  the  streams,  some 
of  them  taking  especial  pride  in  their  homes  and  the  lea^t  trespass  of  a  brother  Indian 
is  often  sufficient  ofiense  with  them  to  bring  the  ofi'ender  in  for  atonement. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  disturbances  of  any  kind  among  the  tribe  have  been  few  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  the  decision  of  the^ilerk  in  charge  1ms  in  all  cases  been  supreme. 
They  have  not  adopted  the  rules  governing  courts  of  &dian  ofienses.  The  Pawnees  are 
peaceful  and  are  becoming  more  energetic. 

The  interest  manifested  by  them  in  farming  and  the  work  performed  by  them  during 
theyeaf  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  acreage  planted  is  greater  by  one-third,  their 
crops  earlier  and  better  worked  than  any  previous  year.  Nearly  all  of  their  fields  have 
been  fenced  and  thirty-eight  houses  and  stables  built  Mortality  among  the  Pawnee 
Indians  has  been  great,  causing  a  decrease  since  July,  1835,  from  1,045  to  869,  attribut- 
able to  constitutional  diseases.  The  agency  physician  treats  nearly  all  of  the  tribe  and 
many  of  them  send  for  him  in  cases  of  sickness,  but  the  superstitious  practice  of  the 
*' medicine  man  "  has  a  firm  hold  upon  the  Indians,  causing  much  trouble  to  the  physi- 
cian in  the  management  of  diseases.    They  are  most  obstinate  to  deal  with. 

The  tribe  mostly  favor  the  education  of  their  children,  and  as  the  children  have  made 
advancement  in  the  agency  school  the  parents  have  been  encouraged  to  send  them  off  to 
other  industrial  training  schools.  The  school  has  been  well  directed  and  general  im- 
provement marked.  The  health  of  the  children  is  good,  there  having  been  only  two 
deaths,  and  those  of  consumption.  There  has  been  no  industrial  teacher  since  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  yet  through  the  energy  of  the  superintendent  the  work  has  been  kept  up. 

For  the  past  three  years,  and  especially  the  last  year,  the  progress  of  the  Pawnees  has 
been  perceptible,  and,  with  proper  treatment  for  the  next  few  years,  it  is  safe  to  say  they 
will  be  self-supporting.  Mr.  M.  L.  McKenzie,  clerk  in  charge,  has  been  in  control  of 
the  agency  during  my  administration  of  its  affairs.  He  has  l^en  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  advance  these  Indians. 

OTOE. 

The  Otoes  have  a  reservation  of  129,113  acres  of  splendid  land,  well  watered,  which 
will  produce  abundantly  almost  anything  properly  cultivated,  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
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why  they  should  not  in  a  few  years  be  a  self-supporting  people.  They  have  been  unfor- 
tunate  in  having  such  frequent  changes  of  clerks  in  their  charge,  the  present  incumbent 
being  the  eighth  since  the  beginning  qf  my  administration.  I  feel,  however,  in  the  last 
one  the  goal  has  been  reached,  Mr.  J.  P.  Woolsey,  cleric  in  charge,  being,  as  I  think, 
capable,  efficient,  and  honest.  No  previous  man  has  remained  long  enough  to  accom- 
plish any  good. 

The  Indians  seemed  demoralized  and  unwilling  to  go  to  work  in  the  early  spring,  but 
after  the  exercise  ot  firmness  and  patience  they  were  convinced  that  business  was  meant, 
and  the  result  is  they  have  abundant  crops.  iSince  the  issue  of  horses  to  them  they  have 
broken  ground,  adding  from  five  to  ten  acres  to  their  fields.  The  are  now  engaged  in 
cutting  hay,  and  will,  I  think,  have  plenty  to  keep  their  horses  through  the  winter. 
Every  possible  measure  is  being  used  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  raising  suf- 
ficient subsistence  to  keep  themselves  through  the  year,  that  they  may  surrender  theii 
rations,  which  is  a  very  great  barrier  to  their  general  advancement.  Human  nature  h 
strong  in  them.  Like  all  people  with  little  funds,  they  prefer  depending:  on  the  money 
they  have  than  to  troubling  themselves  to  work  for  a  support;  and,  like  all  Indians,  they 
are  fond  of  idleness  and  dancing  and  following  their  own  wild  inclinations. 

S<iniiarjj, — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Otoes  is  comparatively  good.  The  prevail- 
ing diseases  are  consumption,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  cutaneous  and  malarial.  There.are 
many  native  medicine  men  and  women  among  them,  who  are  very  detrimental,  and  with 
their  excessive  purgation,  sweating,  and  bleedingduringthe  epidemic  of  whooping-cough 
last  tall  the  death  rate  among  the  children  was  very  excessive.  Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  Indians  were  visited  and  treated.  Thirty-two  deaths  (principally  children)  and 
twelve  births.  Hospital  facilities  are  badly  needed;  would  greatly  lessen  the  death  rate 
and  correspondingly  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  physician. 

TONKAWAS. 

While  these  Indians  are  not  at  the  vertical  top  of  civilization,  they  are  not  lower  in 
the  scale  than  many  of  their  brethren,  and  they  are  higher  than  some  who  claim  a  bet- 
ter standard.  They  are  poor,  inoffensive,  good-humor^  creatures,  who  do  not  expect  a 
great  deal ;  receive  much  less  than  many  who  do  not  deserve  as  mach  and  are  contented 
with  it.  They  have  no  treaty  money,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  always  been  friendly 
to  the  white  man,  and  have  ever  *' proven  their  faith  by  their  works,''  acting  as  guides 
and  scouts  for  the  Government  in  many  of  its  troubles  with  other  tribes.  They  deserve 
much  as  a  gratuity  from  the  Government,  while  they  get  little  as  a  charity.  The  Tonka- 
was  number  now  only  7.1  sonl«<,  and  in  a  few  more  years  will  be  dropped  like  dead  silence 
from  the  ear  of  the  world  with  no  one  to  feel  a  f^gret. 

Sanitari}, — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  not  very  promising.  Syphilis, 
consumption,  scrofula,  and  malaria  are  the  prevailing  diseases.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  them  to  take  medicine  with  any  regularity  when  left  to  themselves  The 
greater  ))ortiou  of  the  adults  of  both  sexes  have  their  systems  tainted  with  venereal  dis- 
ease. Many  are  old  and  feeble  and  are  gradually  dying  off.  Sixty-five  were  visited 
and  treated  during  the  year,  and  there  were  six  deaths  and  but  three  births  in  that  time. 

S0H0OI;8.  ^ 

Efficient  forces  of  employes  have  been  in  charge  of  the  several  schools,  and  each  de- 
partment of  them  kept  up  to  an  excellent  standard.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  and 
adopt  the  reports  made  by  Superintendents  Thomas  Holmes,  of  the  Ponca  school,  and 
A.  P.  Hutchison,  of  the  Otoe  school. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  permit  me  to  express  to  you  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  the  sop- 
port  and  assistance  given  me  in  my  duties  of  the  past  year. 
With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  C.  OSBOBKS, 

U.  8.  Indiam  AgenL 
The  Ck)MMissiONSB  of  Indian  Affaibs.   \ 
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Bepobt  of  Superintendent  of  Ponca  School. 

PoNCA  Industrial  Boabdiko  School, 

Ponca,  Ind.  T.,  Auguistll.  1888. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  sabmit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Ponoa  Indian  Industrial 
Boarding-School . 

The  year  has  been  one,  I  think,  of  prosperity  and  advancement  in  every  respect.  Upon  taking: 
char^  last  October  I  found  about  75  pupils  enrolled,  and  more  than  half  of  them  were  constantly 
runnmg  away.  Since  thai  time  the  total  enrollment  has  reached  lOS,  while  the  average  attendance 
has  been  96.  The  oa^iMtolty  of  our  buildinj;  is  only  100.  Considerable  coercion  was  required  to 
break  up  the  habit  of  running  away,  but  it  has  been  very  effectually  done.  The  children  are 
allowed  to  visit  their  homes  occasionally  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  they  are  very  prompt  to  r<v 
turn  al  the  appointed  time.    Most  of  them  live  within  a  few  miles. 

Great  care  nas  been  taken  to  substitute  the  English  for  the  Indian  language.  The  Ponoas,  as  a 
tribe,  are  violently  opposed  to  speaking  English,  but  we  have  accomplished  a  good  deal  with  the 
okildren. 

Our  school-room  work  has  been  done  by  the  most  careful  and  pains-Caking  teachers,  and  so 
thoroughlv  that  I  am  confident  I  have  never,  in  any  white  school,  seen  better  discipline  or  more 
stndiou^  children  than  may  at  any  time  be  found  in  our  two  school-rooms.  All  the  little  ones, 
with  four  or  five  exceptions,  who  have  been  here  only  six  to  nine  months,  and  who  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  English  when  they  came,  can  now  read,  spell,  and  write  very  well,  lD«an  ordinary 
primer,  add  numbers  of  two  figures, 'and  talk  sufllcient  English  to  make  all  their  wants  known. 
Oar  meet  advanced  class  has'studied  Fifth  Reader,  IntermediateGeography,  United  States  HiBtor>', 
written  arithmetic  half  through  common  fractions,  spelling,  writing,  and  drawing. 

The  fkrm  is  an  especial  pride  of  our  school.  The  field  hus  been  enlarged  ftom  20  to  50  acres,  and 
pastures  have  been  fenced— 130  acres  for  horses  and  cattle  and  8  acres  for  hogs.  On  account  of  so 
much  fencing  we  were  unable  to  get  all  the  new  land  in  cultivation,  but  have  20  acres  in  corn.  4  in 
oats,  and  8  in  potatoes,  melons,  and  other  vegetables, 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  larger  Ponca  children  were  taken  to  Haskell  Institute  last 
year,  our  school  has  been  composed  largely  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  necessary 
detail  work  has  fallen  rather  heavily  on  the  few  large  ones  who  did  remain  here. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  very  good  during  the  year.  Three  have  died;  one  of  typhoid- 
malarial  fever  and  two  of  hereditary  scromla.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  parents  took  the  sick 
children  home,  and  nothing  but  absolute  force  could  have  prevented  them.  We  have  never  lost 
one  that  remained  with  us,  and  I  think  the  Indians  will  soon  see  that  it  is  best  to  leave  sick  chil- 
dren in  school,  where  clean  beds,  careful  nursing,  and  a  good  physician  have  been  so  successful. 

We  are  in  very  great  need  of  another  large  school-room.  This  may  be  supplied  at  little  cost  by 
completing  the  two  attics  in  the  bailding  for  a  boys*  dormitory,  and  turning  their  present  dormi- 
tory into  a  school-room.  We  have  been  using  two  small  rooms— each  15  feet  square— for  the  pri- 
mary department.  Think  of  fifty  children  and  their  teachers  crowded  into  such  quarters.  These 
little  rooms  are  also  badly  needed  for  other  purposes. 
Very  respeotftilly, 

•  Thos.  Holmbs, 

SuperitUendeni, 

E.  C.  OSBOBlfX,  ^ 

U.  8,  Indian  Agenl^  Ponea,  Pavnue^  Otoe,  and  OaJdmnd  Agency ^  Indian  Territcry, 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Otoe  School. 

Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Terbftory,  July  20, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Aooordlng  to  your  instructions  I  submit  report  of  Otoe  Indiistrial  Boarding-School 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1888. 

During  the  past  year  our  capacity  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost.  As  provision  has  now  been 
made  by  the  Indian  Ofiioe  for  additional  buildings  wo  hope  soon  to  see  every  child  of  school-age  in 
the  Otoe  tribe  comfortably  situated  in  school,  and  the  institution  made  a  complete  success  in  every 
aespeet. 


Papils  in  attendance  during  year 31 

Average  attendance i  27 


Female. 


Total. 


59 
53 


The  pupils  have,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  eixjoyed  good  health.  Only  one  death  to  report 
during  the  year,  which  is  the  flnlin  the  school  for  more  than  three  years.  A  typographical  error 
ooeurred  in  the  printing  of  our  \ml  report  which  made  <yir  loss  last  year  nine,  when  no  deaths  were 
lenorted,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  the  mistake. 

Forthree  years  our  pupils  nave  been  compelled  to  speak  nothing  but  English  while  at  school: 
the  result  is  they  have  made  very  rapid  progress  in  learning  our  language.  They  converse  as 
freely  in  English  as  so  many  white  children.  In  the  school-room  a  specialty  has  been  made  to 
tmeh  the  pupils  to  reason  and  think  for  themselves.  Indian  children  generally  study  and  recite  in 
A  very  mechanical  way:  they  read  with  little  expression  and  without  much  thought.  A  great  effort 
has  been  made  to  teach  them  to  think  about  what  they  have  been  reading  and  to  reproduce  the 
thought  in  good  plain  English,  and  to  solve  practical  problems  in  arithmetic  that  will  be  of  use  to 
them  in  the  trannaction  of  their  own  business. 

A  well-organized  Sunday-school  has  bf^n  kept  up  through  the  year.  The  pupils  have  taken 
much  interest  in  it.  The  necessary  books,  papers,  etc.,  have  been  furnished  by  the  American  San- 
day  School  Union,  the  pupilspaying one-half  cost  of  books,  etc.,  and  the  society  above  mentioned 
donating  the  balance.  An  efiort  has  been  made  to  rid  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of  the  many  super- 
stitious ideas  entertained  by  their  people. 
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Speoiftl  attention  has  been  siven  the  indostrial  work.  A  proper  effort  has  been  made  to  teaoh  the 
papilB  indoatriouBhabita.  holainfroutbeforethemthe  very  sreat  necessity  ofbeoominff  able  toean&a 
living  in  view  of  taking  Uieir  land  Inaeveralty  and  their  nluoiate  eitixenahip.  The  papilsbaye  been 
alternately  detailed*to  aasist  with  the  work  in  the  different  department*.  In  the  aohool-room  they 
have  assisted  theiteaoher  with  the  eleaoing  of  the  lamps,  sweeping,  eto.  In  the  sewing-room  the 
girls  have  been  taoght  to  make  and  mend  both  their  own  and  toe  boys*  olotbinf?.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  larger  ones  sew  on  the  machine.  In  the  laundry  both  boys  and  girls  have  assisted  with  the 
work,  and  have  been  very  industrious  In  this  department.  In  the  kitchen  the  girls  have  been  in- 
structed in  making  brMbd,  piea,  etc,  and  in  cooking  generally :  also  instructed  in  butter-makimr. 
In  the  matron^s  department  the  girls  have  been  taught  to  keep  beds,  buildings,  etc,  in  good  oondi- 
tion.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  teaching  them  how  to  keep  themselves  neat  and  tidy. 
The  smaller  boys  have  been  detailed  to  do  the  light  work,  such  as  carrying  wood  into  the  building, 
assisting  with  Uie  sweeping,  and  keeping  the  school  grounds  clear  of  rubbish.  The  larger  ones 
have  been  detailed  to  chop  the  wood  for  tbes<diool  fires  and  oare  for  the  school  stock,  such  a.<«  horses, 
cows,  and  hogs.  We  have  tried  to  teach  them  that  it  is  profitable  to  be  kind  even  to  our  domestic 
animals ;  that  it  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  thai  we  may  expect  to  be  fully  repaid  by  their  becoming 
docile  and  ready  to  serve  us.  One  of  the  larger  bojrs  has  worked  most  or  the  past  year  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  agency  carpenter  shop,  and  has  become  quite  handy  with  tools  considering  his  short 
experience 

All  the  boys  have  been  taken  to  the  field,  as  necessity  demanded,  to  assist  in  some  way  in  plant- 
ing, raising,  and  caring  for  the  crop.  Our  garden  has  been  very  good.  For  a  number  of  weeks  the 
ehildren  have  been  wmI  supplied  with  vegetables.  The  oom  and  millet  will  yield  well .  and  will  be 
reported  when  proper  estimate  can  be  made.    During  the  spring  and'  summer  the  pupils  have  had 


an  abundance  of  milk  and  aftdr  supply  of  buttef  and  egfpL 

Our  school  closed  up  the  year  witn  the  usual  entertainment,  the  prograi 
tions,  songs,  and  dialogues.    The  pupils  all  deserve  oredil  for  performing  well  their  parts. 


In  ooQolusion,  we  feel  that  we  can  say  good  progress  haa  been  made  during  the  past  year.    The 
pupils  have  Improved  much.    Harmony  has  prevailed  among  theemployte;  noohanges  duringthe 
year  in  the  different  positions.    All  have  proven  themselves  competent  and  interested.    Thanking 
you  for  your  support  and  interest,  I  am, 
Very  reepeotlhlly, 

A.  P.  HUTOHISOK, 

9mp«HfiU«nderU  Otoe  SchooL 

E.  O.  OSBOBHB, 

U,  8.  Indian  JLgmtk 


REPORT  OF  QUAPAW  AGENCY. 

QtJAPAW  Agency,  Ind.  T., 

•  August  20,  1888. 

8iB:  Complying  with  instraotioiis,  I  hare  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  annoal  report  for 
th»  year  ending  Jnne  30,  188a 

LOCATION  AND  TOPOGBAPHY  OP  BBSEBVATION. 

To  tonch  upon  the  location  and  topography  of  the  several  reservations  nnder  the  juris- 
diction of  this  agency  would  be  bnt  to  repeat  from  former  reports,  hence  I  omit  to  do  so. 

POPULATION. 

The  accompanying  census,  taken  June  30,  1888,  shows  the  tribes  here  to  agj^'egate 
1.130  souls,  an  increase  from  last  year  of  1. 

HEALTH. 

The  agency  physician  reports  an  excess  of  malarial  troubles  this  year,  occasioned  by 
an  exce^ingly  rainy  spring. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Indians  of  these  tribes  lange,  in  degree  of  civilization,  ftom  a  grade  above  the 
blanketlndian  * '  to  the  white  man. ' '  The  Peorias,  Miamis,ftttawas,  and  Wyandottes  lead 
in  advancement,  closely  followed  by  the  Senecas.  The  latter  tribe,  however,  deserves 
the  greater  credit,  as  they  are  but  little  mixed  with  whites,  while  many  members  of  the 
former  tribes  can  not  be  distinguished  from  whites. 

A  higher  tone  of  morals  prevails  amongst  the  Indians  here  than  ever  before,  and  their 
social  life  has  improved  in  consequence;  especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the  respect  now 
paid  to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  speak  as  favorably  in  this  connection  of  the  Shawnees  and 
Quapaws  as  of  the  tribes  alr«idy  mentioned,  but  they  are  not  progressive  and  have  an 
air  of  indifference,  the  Quapaws  more  especially,  which  is  hard  to  overcome.  The  Mo- 
docs  are  good  workers,  and  this  is  really  the  foundation  of  an  Indian's  civilization;  when 
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they  will  work,  as  the  Modocs  do,  their  future  ia  assured.  The  Indians  of  this  tribe 
dress  better,  farm  more  intelligently,  add  to  their  improvements,  keep  their  houses 
cleaner,  cook  their  food  better,  and  send  their  children  to  school  tidier  each  succeeding 
year. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

Col.  James  R.  Uoward,  special  (Jolted  States  Indian  ageut,  has  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer allotted  lands  to  about  150  VVyandottes,  130  Senecas,  and  16  Eastern  Shawnees.  He 
has  also  allotted  160  acres  to  the  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  boarding  school,  and 
3*20  acres  to  the  Quapaw  boarding  school.  These  Indi^ps  as  a  rule  are  anxious  for  allot- 
ment, but  there  are  a  few  who  from  personal  motives  strenuously  oppose  it. 

CROPS. 

The  yield  of  oats  this  season  was  large,  of  wheat  average,  but  the  com  crop,  which 
promis«xl  a  large  yield  early  in  the  season,  has  been  considerably  shortened  by  a  drouth, 
which  lasted  throughout  July  and  the  fore  part  of  the  present  month. 


A  captain  and  six  privates  compose  the  force  at  this  agency.  In  but  one  instance  has 
a  member  of  the  force  proven  uniaithful  to  his  trust.  Expressly  charged  with  the  sup- 
pression of  the  cutting  and  sale  of  walnut  timber  from  off  the  Miami  Reservation,  this 
man  became  a  party  to  such  cutting  and  sale. 

OOUBT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

I  have  had  no  occasion  to  convene  this  body  the  jiast  year.  Such  causes  as  might 
properly  have  been  submitted  to  it  were  heard  and  determined  by  the  councils  of  the 
several  tribes. 

OfilMS. 

I  believe  I  may  say  that  all  crimes  committed  at  this  agency  may  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  some  of  its  forms.  These  Indians  seem  to  have  an  hereditary 
thirst  for  stimulants.  They  will  procure  it  any  price.  In  the  neighboring  towns  the 
sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited  in  Kansas  by  the  prohibition  law,  in  Missouri  by  a  local  op- 
tion law  ;  but  I  regret  to  say  there  are  men  so  degraded  that  they  will  procure  it  for  the 
Indians  both  in  defiance  of  these  laws  and  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  effect 
of  this  whisky  traffic  is  to  neutralise  the  work  of  onr  schools  and  missionaries. 

TIMBEB  DKPBXDATIONS. 

We  have  been  very  mnch  anngyed  the  past  year  by  parties  from  the  State  of  Kansas 
who,  acting  in  coignnction  with  tiie  chief  and  certain  members  of  the  Miami  tribe,  have 
been  robbing  the  reservation  of  said  tribe  of  its  valuable  walnut  timbers.  Now  that  a 
law  has  been  passed  to  cover  such  cases,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  stop  this  ne&rious  bnsi- 
nees  and  prosecute  successfhlly  all  participants  therein. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  boarding  and  three  day  schools  at  this  agency. 

The  Quapaw  boarding  school  is  located  12  miles  northwest  of  the  agency  on  the 
Quapaw  Reservation.  Its  capacity  is  40  pupils.  We  are  greatly  in  need  of  more  build- 
ings at  this  school  to  replace  ^ose  burned  April  4,  1887.  The  attendance  the  past 
year  has  been  more  than  the  present  capacity  would  warrant.  This  school  is  surrounded 
by  good  farming  land,  has  three  good  chalybeate  springs  on  the  land  allotted  it,  and 
should  have  better  buildings  for  the  accommodation  ot  pupils  and  employ^.  At  the 
present  writing  there  are  on  the  farm  two  tenants,  who  give  to  the  school  one-third  of 
the  crops  for  rent,  who  have  about  150  acres  in  corn.  Aside  from  the  rented  land  there 
is  a  large  garden  filled  with  vegetables,  2  acre»  of  sorghum,  and  4  acres  of  potatoes,  and 
there  1ms  just  been  sown  2  acres  of  turnips.  Seven  persons  are  employed  here,  as  fol- 
lows: One  superintendent,  one  teacher,  one  industrial  teacher,  one  matron,  one  cook, 
one  laundress,  and  one  seamstress.     The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good. 

The  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  boarding  school  is  situated  4  miles  southwest 
of  the  agency.     Its  capacity  is  85  pupils.     It  has  been  well  attended,  and  the  chil- 
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dren  have  made  satiBfiEustoiy  |Krogre68  in  morals,  edncatioo,  and  manual  labor.  An 
addition  was  made  to  the  bnilding  this  year,  giving  more  dining  and  kitchen  room. 
Nine  persons  are  employed,  a  superintendent,  two  teachers,  matron,  assistant  matron, 
industrial  teacher,  cook,  seamstreas,  and  laundress.  The  buiklingB  are  old,  but  with  a 
slight  yearly  expenditure  they  can  be  kept  in  very  liKLr  repair.  Health  at  this  school 
has  been  excellent.  The  farm  connected  with  this  school  is  also  rented,  one-third  of 
the  products  going  to  the  school. 

There  are  three  day  schools  at  this  agency,  the  Peoria,  Modoc,  and  Miami.  For  the 
past  year  the  Peoria  school  has  not  been  in  session  because  of  the  small  number  of 
children  and  the  distance  they  must  travel  to  attend,  but  I  hope  to  get  it  started  again 
this  fall.  The  Modoc  and  Miami  schools  were  well  attended  during  the  winter,  but  as 
many  of  the  pupils  were  needed  by  their  parents  on  forms  the  enrollment  during  the 
spring  and  summer  was  less.  Both  these  schools  were  taught  by  young  Indian  women 
who  belong  at  this  agency. 

MISSIONABY  WORK. 

Three  religious  denominations  are  represented  here — ^the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Meth* 
odists,  and  the  Baptists. 

The  Society  of  Friends  are  represented  by  Rev.  John  M.  Watson,  a  visiting  member 
of  the  associated  executive  committee  on  Indian  affairs;  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  resi- 
dent missionary  among  the  Wyandottes;  Rev.  John  M.  Hall  and  wife,  resident  mission- 
aries among  the  Modocs,  and  Rev.  John  H.  Bishop,  a  resident  minister  among  the  Otta- 
was.  John  A.  Winney  and  wife,  members  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  are  leading  members  of 
this  society.  , 

The  Methodists  are  represented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tipton,  resident  missionary  among 
the  Wyandottes.  Rev.  P.  O.  Mathews,  a  Galumney,  California,  Indian,  has  also  visited 
and  aided  Mr.  Tipton  in  his  work.     He  is  a  forcible  and  fluent  speaker. 

The  Baptists  are  represented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  resident  missionary  among 
the  Ottawaa. 

All  of  these  ministers  have  regular  weekly  appointments  on  circuits,  and  their  influ- 
ence for  good  among  these  people  is  very  marked. 

ANNUITIES  AND  ANNUITY  GOODS. 

But  three  tribes  at  this  agency  receive  annuities  in  money  and  but  one  in  goods.  The 
Peorias  receive  about  $31  per  capita;  the  Eastern  Shawnees  about  $21,  and  the  Senecas 
about  $22. 

The  Modocs  receive  articles  of  clothing,  household  and  kitchen  fhrnitare,  and  agri- 
cultural implements.    Forthe  rest  these  Indians  are  self-supporting. 
Very  respeotftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  y.  SUHMEBS, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent 
The  Ck)MMiB8ioNnt  of  Iitdian  AFFAisa 


REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENOT. 

Sao  and  Fox  Aqenoy,  Indian  Tsbbitoby, 

August  20,  1888. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  affidrs  at  this  agency  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1888,  being  my  third  annual  report 

This  agency  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cimarron  River,  on  the  south  by  the  South 
Canadian,  on  the  east  by  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Nations,  and  on  the  west  by  Okla- 
homa, comprising  1,476,000  acres,  about  10  per  cent,  of  which  is  good  agricultural  land, 
the  remainder  being  good  grazing  land,  35  per  cent,  being  covered  with  post  oak  and 
black-jack  timber. 

There  are  flve  tribes  attached  to  this  agenpy,  viz:  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa,  Mexican  Kicka- 
poo.  Absentee  Shawnee,  and  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomies. 

The  iS^  and  Fox  Indians  own  their  lands,  475,000  acres,  having  purchased  them  from 
the  Creeks  in  1869.  There  are  534  of  the  tribe  in  the  Territory  and  about  317  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  One  half  of  those  in  the  Territory  wear  the  garb  of  civilization  to  some 
extent,  and  about  one-fourth  wholly.  Ten  per  cent,  speak  English  sufficient  to  transact 
ordinary  business.  The  tribe  receives  annually  $53,750  firom  invested  thuds,  imd  those 
in  the  Territory  receive  in  addition  $6,325  per  annum  grazing  tax. 
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These  Indians  rely  prindpallj  upon  their  annoity  for  support,  having  only  small  fields 
or  patches  of  land  in  cultivation,  producing  vegetables  and  sweet  com  for  spring  and 
summer  use.  Three  years  ago  five  families  were  induced  to  leave  their  homes  on  the 
poor  uplands  near  the  agency  and  open  up  farms  on  the  productive  lands  on  the  North 
Fork  Canadian  River.  They  produced  good  crops  the  first  year.  Their  success  caused 
others  to  follow,  and  this  year  there  are  about  twenty-five  families  with  farms  of  5  to  15 
acres  each  inclosed  with  a  substantial  rail  fence.  On  the  North  Canadian  and  its  tribu- 
taries many  of  them  have  built  log  houses,  dug  wells,  and  fixed  up  their  places  in  a  very 
creditable  manner. 

The  lowatf  83  in  number,  odcupy  lands  set  aside  by  executive  order,  dated  August 
15,  1883,  comprising  225,000  acres.  Their  reservation  is  weir  supplied  with  timber 
and  water  and  summer  grasses,  about  15  per  cent,  being  good  agricultural  land.  These 
Indians  have  about  250  acres  in  cultivation,  which  promises  a  good  crop.  They  live 
mostly  in  tepees,  although  some  have  comfortable  log  houses  and  wells  of  good  water. 
Nearly  all  speak  EnglisU  sufficient  to  transact  business,  wear  citizens'  clothes,  but  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  t£e  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty. 

lliey  favor  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Kansas  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  used  in  the 
purchase  of  work  horses  and  milch  cows. 

The  Mexican  Rickapooa^  330  in  number,  have  a  reservation  of  200, 000  acres.  By  execu- 
tive order  dated  August  15,  1883,  this  reservation  was  set  aside  for  their  use,  and  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  keep  them  on  their  reservation,  except  during  farming  seasons. 
They  seem  to  delight  in  hunting  on  other  reservations;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  captured 
and  placed  in  confinement  by  the  troops  persist  in  hunting  in  Oklahoma.  They  have 
many  good  workers  among  them,  and  have  this  year  about  300  acres  in  com,  which  will 
make  a  good  crop^  Their  reservation  is  well  watered  and  has  a  good  supply  of  timber 
and  is  well  adapted  for  stock-raising,  there  being  good  winter  grass  on  the  small  streams. 

I  have  issued  to  deserving  Indians  of  this  tribe  five  momng- machines  and  five  sulky 
rakes.  I  feel  confident  they  will  secure  hay  sufficient  to  support  their  stock  during  the 
ifinter  months.  About  one-third  of  this  tribe  wear  in  part  ci^^izens'  dress  and  about  one- 
eighth  wholly.  A  few  families  have  cattle  and  hogs  and  live  comfortably  for  Indians, 
but  a  large  majority  are  poor  and  live  hard. 

As  a  tribe  they  oppose  the  education  of  their  children.  I  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
the  first  two  years  of  my  administration  in  a  fruitless  efibrt  to  induce  them  t-o  send  their 
children  to  the  reservation  school  or  to  the  training  schools  in  the  States.  Last  spring 
the  Society  of  Friends  requested  permission  to  locate  a  lady  instructor  among  them, 
which  was  granted  by  this  office.  She  coaxed,  petted,  and  fed  them  for  six  months 
without  securing  a  pupil  and  left  in  disgust,  minus  a  gold  watch. 

The  Absentee  Shawnees^  679  in  number,  occupy  a  portion  of  the  30-mile-square  tract  of 
land  lying  west  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  known  as  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation,  com- 
prising 276,000  acres.  They  have  been  on  these  lands  for  more  than  twenty-five'years, 
and  reside  north  of  Little  River,  which  was  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  tribes 
for  years.  They  are  industrious,  thrifty  Indians;  have  farms  ranging  from  5  to  50  acres 
each.  Cattle-raising  is  their  principal  means  of  support  Witih  the  exception  of  Big 
Jim's  band,  they  send  their  children  to  school  with  less  coaxing  than  most  Indians. 
One-half  speak  English  and  all  wear  citizens'  clothes.  I  estimate  that  they  have  trans- 
ported 200,000  pounds  of  freight  the  last  year,  for  which  they  received  $2,000. 

The  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomies,  457  In  number,  occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the 
3D-mile  tract  above  mentioned.  They  are  mixed  bloods,  mostly  white,  speak  English, 
wear  Citizens'  dress,  live  in  log  houses,  and  some  few  own  good  farms  and  profitable 
herds  of  cattle.  About  300  have  taken  allotments  the  last  year,  and  all  on  the  reserva- 
tion desire  to  do  so.  About  800  of  this  tribe  reside  in  Kansas  and  200  are  scattered 
through  other  States  and  Territories. 

TheShawnees  have  plowed  and  fenced  about  100  acres  of  new  land  and  the  Pottawat- 
omies  about  75  acres  the  last  year.  The  Sac  and  Fox,  Mexican  Eackapoo,  and  Iowa  In- 
dians have  plowed  and  fenced  about  350  acres  and  made  about  20,000  rails  and  built 
about  600  rods  of  new  fence,  constructed  10  log  houses,  and  dug  8  wells  the  last  year. 

SOHOOLS. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  buildings  were  oonstracted  by  the  tribe  and  $5,000  of  the  tribal 
funds  are  annually  appropriated  for  the  support  of  a  manual-labor  school.  The  640 
acres  set  apart  for  farm  and  pasture  is  very  poor  upland,  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes; 
80  acres  of  the  best  portion  was  cultivated  about  ten  years,  but  ovring  to  repeated  All- 
ure of  crops  it  was  abandoned  four  years  ago,  and  the  rails  inclosing  it  used  in  repairing 
pasture  fences.  There  is  about  20  acres  near  the  school  in  orchard  and  garden,  about  10 
acres  of  which  has  been  fertilized  and  produces  fair  crops  of  vegetables  and  sweet  corn. 
The  i)each  and  apple  crop  i^badly  damaged  by  drought  and  hot  winds.  The  attendance 
at  this  school  was  much  larger  this  than  any  previous  year,  the  average  being  51,  an  in- 
I  of  20  over  the  last  two  yeais.    The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  was 
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^,093.48,  of  which  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  paid  $5,000  and  |1,093.48  paid  by  tlie  Gor* 
ernment. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  Mannal-Labor  School  is  located  38  miles  southwest  from  the 
agency,  on  the  North  Fork  Canadian  River.  The  320  acres  of  land  set  apart  ibr  the  sup- 
port of  this  school  may  be  classed  as  first  quality  agricultural  land;  about  40  acres  in 
cultivation.  5  in  orchard,  and  60  acres  in  pasture;  30  acres  were  cultivated  in  com  and  5 
in  vegetables  and  sweet  com.  I  estimate  the  yield  of  com  at  1,200  bushels.  Owing  to 
the  hot  winds  and  dry  weather  the  peach  and  apple  crop  will  be  badly  damaged.  School 
was  in  session  10  months,  with  an  average  attendance  of  44^,  at  the  cost  of  $15. 31  a 
month  per  capita.  The  Department  sent  me  a  good  superintendent  the  1st  of  April,  and 
should  he  be  retained  the  current  school  year  the  attendance  will  be  much  larger. 

The  Catholic  society  have  a  mission  school  on  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation,  about  60 
mile3  from  the  agency,  with  a  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  60  male  and  40  female 
pupils.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  attendance  at  this  school  the  last  year,  but  learn  there 
was  an  increase  over  former  years.  The  buildings  are  two  stories  high,  are  constmcted 
of  wood,  well  painted  and  ventilated;  dormitories  large  and  well  furnished.  There  are 
about  175  acres  in  cultivation  aside  from  vineyard,  orchard,  and  garden. 

SAKITABY. 

There  have  been  1,969  treated  by  the  agency  physician,  20  deaths  and  43  births  re- 
ported. I  consider  the  health  of  the  Indians  good,  and  notice  a  disposition  to  patroniae 
the  agency  physidan  more  the  last  year  than  ever  before. 

MI8SI0NABT  WOBK. 

The  society  of  Friends  have  a  church  at  Shawneetown,  with  a  membership  of  about 
60.    Owing  to  the  illness  of  Rev.  Charles  W.  ^irk  no  report  has  been  made. 

The  Baptist  society  have  a  church  at  the  agency.  They  have  but  few  members,  and 
seem  to  be  losing  ground.  » Rev.  William  Hurr  makes  no  report. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  purchased  a  parsonage  and  located  a  mission- 
ary at  the  agency  last  November,  who  has  organized  a  church,  with  a  small  membership, 
mostly  taken  from  the  Baptists. 

WHISKY. 

Whisky  has  been  sold  to  some  of  the  tribes  of  this  agency  the  last  year  by  white  men 
and  Indians.  There  being  a  United  States  oommissioner  at  the  agency,  deputy  United 
States  marshals  and  police  on  the  reservation,  the  sale  has  been  matonally  lessened  the 
latter  portion  of  the  year. 

QAHBLINQ. 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  are  all  gamblers  to  a  certain  extent.  They  play  for 
money  when  they  have  it;  and  tobacco,  moccasins,  and  beads  are  put  up  when  their 
money  is  gone.  I  have  &iled  to  find  one  that  thinks  it  wrong  to  gamble,  and  seem  sur- 
prised that  the  Great  Father  will  allow  the  white  people  to  have  horse  races  and  play 
ball  all  over  the  States  for  money  if  it  is  wrong. 

None  of  the  Indians  under  my  care  have  adopted  the  rules  governing  the  court  of 
Indian  offenses.  The  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  have  adopted  a  constitution  imd  passed  laws 
to  govern  their  people.  The  Pottawatomies  have  a  business  committee  that  decides 
cases  of  dispute  between  their  people.  The  other  tribes  bring  their  troubles  to  the  agent 
for  settlemeilt 

The  following  table  represents  by  tribes  the  number  of  Indians  under  my  charge.  The 
Sac  and  Fox,  Pottawatomies,  and  lowas  are  taken  from  the  census  rolls  and  can  be  relied 
upon  as  being  correcst;  the  Shawnee  and  Eickapoo  census  was  taken  by  leading  men  of  the 
tribe. 


Tribes. 

Males. 

Females. 

School  ohUdwa.* 

Males'. 

Females. 

Sao  and  Fox «« ^ „ 

Iowa 

Absentee  Shawnees 

CHM^n  nand  Pnttaw»;(om1«ll. ,, 

257 
80 
886 
225 
168 

269 
44 
344 
232 
167 

73 
9 
79 
65 

27 

78 
U 
100 
70 

Mexican  KlokapooH „ 

32 

Total „ 

1,020 

1,056 

253 

291 

Tot4^i  nnmber  under  my  ohargn 

2,076 

^  Between  6  and  16  years  of  age. 
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There  are  abont  50  children  of  this  agency  attending  the  Indian  training  schools 
in  the  States. 

Very  respectfully, 

M06ES  Nbal, 
U.  8.  Indian  Agent 
The  CJoMMissioNER  OP  Indian  Apfaibs. 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNION  AGENCY. 

UNION  AoENpY.  Indian  Tebbitoey,  August  27,  1888. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  this,  the  annual  report  of  Union  Agency,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1888. 

In  view  of  your  instruction  that  this  report  is  intended  for  public  use,  and  should 
contain  su<5h  information  as  in  itself  will  afford  to  one  who  inquires  for  the  first  time  a 
fair  picture  of  the  condition  of  this  agency,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  substantially  report 
what  has  been  heretofore  presented. 

THE  JURISDICTION 

of  this  agency  extends  over  the  country  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Choctaw 
Nation,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Creek  Nation,  and  Seminole  Natioo.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Kansas,  on  the  northeast  by  the  Quapaw  Agency,  where  on  a  small  tract  are 
collected  little  bands  of  Quapaws,  Peorias,  Ottawas,  iShawnees,  Wyandottes,  and  Sen- 
ecas,  on  the  east  by  Southwest  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  on  the  south  by  Texas,  on  the 
west  by  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Apache,  and  Wichita  country,  by  Pottawatomie,  Sac  and 
Fox,  Pawnee,  and  Osage  countries. 

The  Cherokee  Outlet,  containing  over  6,000,000  acres,  belongs  also  to  this  agency. 
The  outlet  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kansas,  on  the  east  by  Kaws,  Osages,  Tonkawas, 
Poncas,  Otoes  and  Missourias,  and  the  Pawnees,  on  the  south  by  the  so-called  Okla- 
homa district  and  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  country,  on  the  west  by  '*  Pan-Handle ''  of 
Texas,  and  *'No  Man's  Land,"  so  called. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  is  divided  into  ten  political  districts,  to  wit:  (1)  Cooweescoowee, 

(2)  Delaware,  (3)  Saline,  (4)  Going  Snake,  (5)  Tahlequah,  (6)  Illinois,  (7)  Canadian,  (8) 
Sequoyah,  (9)  Flint,  (10)  Cherokee  Outlet. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  is  divided  into  three  large  districts,  subdivided  into  counties,  as 
follows,  to  wit:  Mosholatubbe  district — (1)  Sngar-Loaf  County,  (2)  Scully ville  County, 

(3)  Sans  Bois  County,  (4)  Gaines  County,  (5)  Tobucksy  County.  Pushmataha  district — 
(1)  Kiamichi  County,  (2)  Blue  County,  (3)  Atoka  County,  (4)  Jack's  Fork  County. 
Apuckshanubbe  district — (1)  Town  County,  (2)  Ce<lar  County,  (3)  Wade  County,  (4) 
Red  River  County,  (5)  Boklucklo  County,  (6)  Eagle  County,  (7)  Nashoba  County. 

The  Creek  Nation  is  divided  into  six  districts,  to  wit:  (1)  Coweta  district,  (2)  Okmul- 
gee district,  (3)  Muskogee  district,  (4)  Deep  Fork  district,  (5)  Euiaula  district,  (6)  We- 
woka  district. 

The  Chickasaw  Nation  is  divided  into  four  oonnties  as  follows,  to  wit:  (1)  Panola 
County,  (2)  Tishomingo  County,  (3)  Pontotoc  County.  (4)  Pickens  County. 

The  Seminole  Nation  is  small,  and  not  divided  into  counties. 

These  subdivisions  of  districts  and  counties  are  all  politioJ  subdivlBlons,  and  are  or- 
ganized similarly  to  counties  in  the  States,  with  county  Judge,  county  clerk,  sheriff, 
deputies,  etc. 

«  *  *  #  ♦  »  * 

The  population  is  not  materially  changed  from  last  year,  except  the  natural  increase 
and  immigration  of  white  labor,  and  is  estimated  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Cherokees— native,  adopted  white,  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  and  freedmen 

(about) 23,300 

CfatoctawB— native,  adopted  white,  Indians,  and  freedmen  (about) 18,200 

Chickasaws-^native,  adopted  white,  and  freedmen  (about) 6, 100 

Mosoogees,  or  Creeks — natives,  intermarried  whites,  and  adopted  freedmen 

(about) 14,200 

Seminoles— natives,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen  (about) 3, 050 

INT  88— YOL  II 8 
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United  States  citizens  lawfully  in  the  agency  as  licensed  traders,  railroad,  Gov- 

ernment,  and  coal-mine  .company  employes,  and  their  families  (abont) 10, 000 

Farm  laborers  and  other  workinj^men  and  families  under  permit  of  Indian  au- 
thorities (about) - -.     22,000 

Emigrants,  visitors,  and  pleasure  seekers  (about) ._ 1,500 

Claimants  of  citizenship  denied  by  Indian  authorities  (about) _ 3,000 

Willful  intruders,  holding  cattle,  farming,  gambling,  loatlng,  tramping,  steal- 
ing, (probably  about) 5,000 

Total  (about) _ 105,750 

THE    POLITICAL  CONDITION. 

^e  government  of  thii  country  is  effected  by  the  Federal  law  and  by  the  laws  of  the 
several  nations,  the  Federal  law  operating  through  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  which  has  both  district  and  circuit  court  powers,  and 
has  cognizance  of  all  criminal  cases  arising  in  which  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  but  does  not  have  civil  Jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  country. 

The  Federal  law  (stction  464,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States)  authorizes  the 
President  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  think  fit  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
various  provisions  of  any  act  relating  to  Indian  affairs,  and  in  section  463  ibid,,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
agreeable  to  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  has  the  management  of  all 
Indian  affairs  and  of  all  matters  arising  out  of  Indian  relations.  This  places  almost 
autocratic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  it  applies  to  this  agency  except 
in  so  far  as  regulated  by  treaty  and  statutory  provisions.  Under  section  464,  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Indian  Department,  of  very  complete  and  Aill  character,  have  been 
made  and  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  which  this  office  is 
guided.    Section  2058,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  declares: 

E^h  Indian  agrent  shall,  within  his  ajrency,  manage  and  superintend  the  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  agreeable  to  law,  and  execute  and  perform  such  regulations  and  duties  *  *  *  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af> 
fairs. 

Under  these  rules  and  regulations  an  Indian  police  force  of  forty-three  men  has  beea 
established,  which  has  been  of -much  service  in  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  crime 
as  well  as  the  execution  of  orders  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  of  this  agency. 

The  laws  of  the  several  nations  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  either  civil  or  crim- 
inal nature  in  which  Indians  or  adopted  citizens  are  the  only  parties,  the  jurisdiction 
varying,  however,  in  the  several  nations.  The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  claim  and 
exercise  excltisive  jurisdiction,  though  the  adopted  citizen  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  not  of  Indian  blood.  The  Cherokees  claim  and  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
while  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  do  not  exercise  jurisdiction  of  intermarried  United 
States  citizena 

The  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Five  Nations  are  based  upon  those  of  the  States, 
modified  to  suit  their  changing  condition,  and  show  every  year  marked  improvement. 
Having  previously  given  sketches  of  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  laws  (Report  of  1886 
and  1^7),  I  give  brief  outline  herein  of  the  Chickasaw  laws. 

In  convention,  at  Camp  Harris,  August  16,  1887,  the  Chickasaws  met  and  adopted 
their  present  constitution,  with  this  preamble,  to  wit: 

We,  the  people  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  grace  and  beneficence 
of  Ood  in  permitting  us  to  make  choice  of  our  own  form  of  government,  do,  in  accordance  with 
the  flrst,  second,  fourth,  and  seventh  articles  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  states,  the  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws,  made  and  concluded  at  Washington  City  June  22,  A.  D.  1855,  and  the  treaty  of 
April  2i,  A.  D.  1866,  ordain  and  establish  this 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  l.—BUl  of  rights. 

That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recog- 
nized and  established,  we  declare  that: 

Section  1.  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on 
this  authority  and  instituted  for  their  benefit;  and  they  have  at  all  times  the  inalienable  right  to 
alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  form  of  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient. 

This  bill  of  rights  further  declares: 

All  freedmen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  have  equal  rights,  and  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  is 
entitled  to  exclusive,  separate,  public  emoluments  or  privileges,  but  in  consideration  of  public  ser- 
vioes. 
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It  is  declared  farther  that — 


All  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  risht  to  worship  God  according:  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  and  public  speech  is  assured. 

The  security  of  the  people  iu  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  possessions  from  all 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  is  affirmed,  declaring,  however,  the  search  and  seiz- 
ure of  intoxicating  liquors  is  reasonable. 

In  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury,  the  right  of  counsel,  compulsory  process  lor  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  be 
tried  only  on  indictment  or  information,  the  right  of  bail,  immunity  from  excessive 
lines,  or  crnel  or  unusual  punishments,  and  remedy  by  course  of  law  for  any  injury  done 
him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation.  He  shall  not  be  twice  held  for  the  same 
offense,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate.  No  person  shall  ever  be 
imprisoned  for  debt. 

The  right  of  petition  is  declared. 

No  retrospective  law,  or  laws,  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts,  is  permissible. 

Polygamy,  or  concubinage,  Ls  strictly  inhibited. 

The  right  of  sufl'rage  tmi  rwe  is  declared  to  all  Chickasaw  citizens  of  the  age  of  nine- 
teen and  upwards  who  have  resided  six  months  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  preceding 
election. 

The  powers  of  the  government  are  divided  in  three  distinct  departments  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial. 

The  Legislature' of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  is  composed  of  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. It  meets  annually  at  the  capital,  Tishomingo,  in  the  capitol,  a  decent  brick 
building  on  an  elevated  wooded  hill. 

Senators  hold  otTife  two  years  and  must  be  thirty  years  old. 

Representatives  hold  office  one  year  and  must  be  twenty-one  years  old. 

The  rules  of  the  legislature  are  such  as  ordinarily  govern  such  bodies. 

'*The  supreme  executive  power  of  this  nation  shall  be  vested  in  a  chief  magistrate, 
who  shall  be  styled  'the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.' ''  His  term  is  two  years, 
and  may  hold  only  four  years  in  period  of  six  years.  He  must  be  thirty  years  old  and 
a  Chickasaw  by  birth  or  adoption.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  governor  are 
made  out,  sealed  up,  and  transmitted  to  the  national  secretary  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, who  shall  deliver  them  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  during  the 
tiiBt  day  of  its  organization,  who  shall  proceed  immediately  to  open  and  count  the 
rotes  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  person  having  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  is  declared  governor,  and  if  no  candidate  have  such  ma- 
jority the  Legislature  by  joint  vote,  without  debate,  selects  him  from  those  two  having 
the  largest  votes.  The  goveraor  has  the  usual  powers  attaching  to  such  officers  in  the 
States — veto  right,  enforcing  laws  by  militia,  but  not  the  pardoning  power.  The 
Chickasaws  do  not  pardon  or  commute. 

Under  the  executive  department  there  is  a  national  secretary,  who  keeps  the  records 
of  the  executive  office.  There  is  a  national  treasurer,  under  proper  bond,  with  the 
usual  functions  of  a  treasurer.  There  in  an  auditor  of  public  accounts  and  an  attorney- 
general  with  the  duties  indicated  by  their  titles.  In  additioQ,  each  district  has  ife 
shenffii  and  deputies  and  clerks  and  deputies. 

The  judicial  department  is  comprised  of  four  county  judges,  one  each  for  the  four 
counties,  the  circuit  court  with  one  circuit  judge,  ranking  the  four  couuty  courts,  and 
the  saprerae  court  of  a  chief-justice  and  the  associate  justices,  which  is  a  court  of  ap- 
peals. The  supreme  court  has  also  the  power  necessary  to  issue  such  writs  as  shall  be 
neoesRary  to  enforce  its  own  jurisdiction  and  to  mandamus  lower  court.  The  circuit 
court  has  original  jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law, 
exclusive  original  jurisdiction  of  all  crimes  amounting  to  felony  and  civil  matters  ex- 
ceeding $100  in  value,  and  may  issue  all  writs  necessary  to  enforce  its  own  jurisdiction. 
The  county  courts  are  probate  courts  and  with  jurisdiction  in  misdemeanors  and  minor 
civil  matters.  Appeals  lie  from  this  court  to  the  circuit  court  and  from  the  circuit  court 
to  the  supreme  court.  All  judges  of  the  several  courts  are  made  ** conservators  of  the 
peace. ' '  Writs  and  processes  of  the  court  are  *  *  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,'''and  conclude  ^'against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  nation.'' 

Under  the  general  provisions  of  the  constitution  the  rights  of  a  wife  to  property  sep- 
arate from  the  husband  is  declared  to  all  property,  real  and  personal,  owned  by  her  pre- 
vious to  marriage,  or  subsequently  acquired  by  gift,  devise,  or  descent. 

It  is  provided  specially  that  every  person  convicted  of  using  bribes,  perjury,  or  other 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  shall  be  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  honor  or  trtist, 
and  shall  be  disfranchised  of  suffrage. 

The  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  are  given  every  right  of  Chickasaws  except  suffrage, 
and  Chickasaw  citizens,  by  marria;;e  or  adoption,  are  entitled  to  every  privilege  but 
Section  to  governor. 
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Public  education  is  carefully  provided  for  as  the  basis  of  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  advancement  of  their  happiness.     It  is  declared  that — 

The  legislature  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific, 
moral,  and  agricultural  improvement,  and  sifch  other  means  as  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  general  education  throughout  this  nation. 

The  wording  of  this  declaration  is  not  fine  English,  but  its  purpose  is  splendid. 

The  laws  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  then  proceed  to  fill  in  the  detail  of  this  broader 
plan,  and  defines  with  detail  and  care  the  respective  duties  of  the  national  secretary,  the 
district  attorney,  the  treasurer,  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  sheriffs  and  constables, 
the  school  superintendents,  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  the  district  or  circuit  judge, 
the  district,  county,  and  probate  clerks. 

Proper  punishments  are  provided  lor  murder,  treason,  burglary,  larceny,  arson,  per* 
jury,  maiming,  etc.,  from  **  hanging  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead ''  to  a  nominal  fine. 

The  laws  are  reasonably  well  framed,  though  to  some  extent  defective.  Like  the  other 
nations,  the  Chickasaw  law  is  superior  to  its  execution,  but  it  is  improving  under  the  great 
educational  influences  at  work  and  the  watchful  scrutiny  of  the  politicians  of  each  other. 

They  publish  their  platforms,  make  stump  speeches,  hold  barbecues,  and  ingeniously 
canvass  their  claims  and  criticise  their  opponents.  To  show  the  nature  of  this  method 
I  inclose  the  position  taken  by  the  candidate  opposing  Governor  William  M.  Guy,  an 
honest  and  faithful  man  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re-election 
during  this  present  month.  The  following  '*  executive  policy''  was  declared  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Byrd,  candidate  for  governor. 

EXECUTIVE  POLICY. 

(1)  If  elected  I  shall  bo  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

(2)  I  shall  at  all  times  watch  and  guard  the  interest  and  general  welfare  of  my  people  impartially 
and  without  favoritism. 

(3)  I  shall  select  and  appoint  a  wise  and  soificient  cabinet,  with  whom  I  shall  consult  on  all  mat* 
ters  of  importance. 

(4)  I  shall  maintain  and  enforce  a  sober  administration. 

(5)  I  shall  enforce  the  laws  of  the  nation  rigidly  and  effectively  (assisted  by  the  militia,  if  neces- 
sary). 

(6)  I  shall  uphold  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  both  as  to  life  and  property. 

(7)  I  shall  take  no  stretches  of  power  beyond  what  the  laws  repose  in  me. 

(8)  I  shall  oppose  to  the  bitter  end  any  and  all  measures  calculated  to  injure  and  impair  the  inter- 
est and  welfare  of  the  people,  both  as  to  the  country  and  their  rights  in  the  country. 

(9)  I  shall  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  unite  and  harmonize  the  willingness  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  governed  (for  Ui  unity  there  is  strength). 

(10)  I  shall  appreciate  competency,  energy,  and  honesty. 

(11)  I  shall  advocate  economy,  vigUanoe  (for  economy  is  the  science  of  weallh,  and  eternal  vigi* 
lance  is  the  price  of  liberty). 

(12)  The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  shall  be  my  guide  and  director. 

(13)  Dutv  shall  not  find  me  lacking,  and  the  people  can  approach  me  on  any  sut^ect  with  fall  as- 
surance of  due  consideration  on  my  part. 

(14)  I  shall  guard  with  care  the  finances  of  the  nation,  and  shall  by  every  effort  possible  Increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  e 


(15)  I  shall  see  that  all  the  officers  of  the  nation  discharge  their  duties  as  required  of  them  by  law, 
and  for  anv  willful  neglect  of  dutv  or  misdemeanor  in  office  the  offender  shall  be  promptly  sus- 
pended and  proceeded  with  according  to  law. 

J[16)  I  have  ever  been  and  ever  shall  be  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  negro,  and  shall  use  every 
effort  to  cause  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  remove  the  negro  from  among  us. 

(17)  I  shall  yield  patiently  and  tenderly  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  people  so  far  as  the  same 
is  consistent  with  law,  good  faith,  and  expediency. 

(18)  I  shall  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  get  the  people  to  agree  with  me  in  the  fact  that  the  successful 
government  of  the  people  consists  in  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  be  governed. 

(19)  I  shall  not  favor  any  radical  changes  impairing  the  rights  of  those  who  are  citizens  by  adop* 
tion  or  marriage. 

Mr.  Byrd  was  running  as  candidate  of  the  Chickasaw  national  party. 

Platform  of  the  Chickasaw  national  party^  adopted  in  convention  at  Hiestotihhy  Flacey  TUho- 
mingo  County ^  Chickasaw  Nationf  Jpri728, 1888. 

We,  the  Chickasaw  national  party,  agree  not  to  support  any  person  running  for  office  unless  he 
indorses  the  following  platform : 

(2)  That  we  want  a  fair  and  impartial  administration,  treating  all  alike  and  showing  partiality  to 
none. 

rS)  That  we  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  negro  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form. 

(4)  That  we  oppose  any  law  changing  the  holding  of  our  lands,  except  in  the  present  way. 

(5)  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  officers  usurping  power,  except  it  be  given  him  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

The  position  taken  by  Governor  Guy  is  not  less  patriotic  and  virtuous,  and  out  of 
these  pledges  open  circulars  widely  distributed  and  published  in  Indian  newspapers 
good  results  must  necessarily  follow.  In  no  country,  I  imagine,  does  party  feeling  run 
higher  than  in  the  Indian  nations.  In  the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  and  Creek 
Nations  the  parties  are  very  vigorous  in  pushing  their  candidates.  It  is  largely  th6 
ins  and  the  outs,  with  a  distinguishing  feature  more  or  less  prominent,  of  a  tendency 
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to  progress  more  marked  in  one  party  than  the  other.  This  progressive  element  is  gen- 
erally victorious.  Much  of  the  politics  of  the  nations,  however,  stands  on  the  plank  of 
**  for  revenue  only,"  without  regard  for  the  tariff,  and  is  inspired  by  a  desire  both  tor 
the  emoluments  of  office  and  for  the  honor  of  position. 

EDUCATION. 

In  the  Five  Nations  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  education  of  children. 
The  Chickasaw  constitution  says: 

A  general  diflTusion  of  knowledgre  beins  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  support 
and  maintenanoe  of  public  schools. 

The  Choctaws  have  a  compulsory  school  law  which  fines  the  parent  for  non-attend- 
ance of  children,  and  sends  a  sheriff  for  the  pupil  if  refractory. 
The  Cherokee  constitution  says: 

Moralitvand  knowledge  being  neces.sary  to  good  goyernment,  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  enooura^ed  in 
this  nation. 

The  Creek  Nation's  school  law  says,  section  8: 

Parents  and  guardians  shall  not  be  permitted  to  keep  their  children,  or  those  under  their  charge, 
away  from  school  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  and  when  such  children  are  detained  from 
school  sufficient  reason  shall  be  given  for  such  detention. 

Having  previously  given  in  previous  annual  reports  sketches  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Cherokee  school  system,  I  present  here  a  brief  outline  of  the  Chickauaw  school  law. 
The  high  schools  were  created  and  established  by  special  acts.  It  is  provided  that  to 
carry  into  effect  the  different  school  bills  the  superintendent  and  different  school  trustees 
shall  certify  to  services  done  by  ''contractors  ''  for  carrying  on  the  schools,  and  on  such 
certificate  the  auditor  issues  his  warrant  for  the  amount.  The  law  requires  text-books 
to  be  uniform.  A  standard  of  scholarship  is  set  lor  i&d mission  to  seminaries.  The 
student  must  read  well  in  McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader,  spell  well,  and  read  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  be  of  good  moral  character. 

The  singular  feature  of  this  system  is  that  of  letting  schools  out  by  contract  Section 
4  reads: 

That  a  committee  of  three  competent  persons  be  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  making  a  contract  for  the  said  schools  xvith  responsible  party  or  parties. 
to  carry  into  effect  this  act  for  a  term  of  year^i.  The  contract  shall  not  be  made  but  with  those  of 
the  highest  moral  character  or  Christian  standing,  with  practical  and  successful  experience  in 
teaching  and  managing  a  tlrst-class  boarding-school. 

The  act  further  provides  that  the  pariy  contracting  to  carry  on  said  school  shall  fur- 
nish tuition,  bedding,  washing,  mending  clothes,  medicine  and  medical  attention,  and 
also  furnish  all  the  modern  apparatus  for  successfully  carrying  on  a  first-class  school, 
and  to  furnish  all  the  books  and  stationery  for  a  thorough  English  course  of  study,  etc. 
This  sounds  very  well,  but  is  substantially  impracticable  where  there  is  no  public  opin- 
ion and  society  is  loosely  organized. 

The  common  country  schools  are  called  *'  neighborhood  schools''  by  the  Chickasaws. 
There  are  fourteen  established  in  the  four  districts,  according  to  population.  It  is 
enacted  that  ten  or  more  scholars  shall  be  taught  in  the  neighl^rhood  schools,  and  all 
Chickasaw  scholars  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  going  to  these  schools, 
living  over  2i  miles  from  such  school,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  $8  per  month  for 
board  during  their  attendance  at  school,  provided  that  they  must  board  within  2}  miles 
of  the  school-house.  Other  Chicktisaw  scholars  living  within  2|  miles  of  school  are  al- 
lowed tuition  only.    The  law  provides: 

That  the  neighborhood  schools  shall  be  taught  by  the  best  teachers  that  can  be  selected,  who 
have  no  hindrance  whatever,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

A  singular  provision  of  the  school  law  is  that  when  parents  or  guardians  prefer  send- 
ing their  child  or  children  |to  school  in  the  States  they  can  do  so.*  and  be  entitled  to 
their  pro  rata  share,  as  provided  in  the  act,  according  to  grade  of  scholarship. 

The  teachers  are  classed  according  to  qaalications.  The  first  class  receive  $600  for  a 
ten  months  session,  the  second  |450,  third  class  $350.  No  teacher  is  allowed  to  take 
more  than  thirty  scholars. 

Schools  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  male  seminary  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  about  a  mile  from  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tion at  Tahlequab,  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  above  the  prairie,  near  a  clear  little 
•  stream  of  water,  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill.     It  is  a  handsome,  commodious,  and  well 
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constructed  bnilding,  185  feet  long  by  109  feet  broad,  of  three  and  fonr  stories  in  height, 
and  costing  nearly  1 100, 000.  It  has  over  eighty  available  rooms,  including  chapels, 
parlors,  dining-hall,  study-hall,  bath-rooms,  laundry,  furnace-rooms,  stora^ce,  section 
rooms,  library-room,  sleeping  apartments,  etc.  It  is  decently  furnished,  and  has  a  re- 
spectable faculty  of  six  teachers  and  instructors,  and  six  other  officers,  to  wit,  steward, 
domestic,  superintendent,  matrons,  physician,  and  librarian.  ^ 

The  female  seminary,  identical  with  this,  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  new  seminary 
for  the  girls  is  under  rapid  construction.  It  will  be  a  beautiful  building  with  all  the 
modern  improvements,  and  will  cost  over  $60,000.  It  is  to  be  located  near  Tahlequah, 
about  a  half  mile  north  of  the  capitol  building  near  a  great  spring  of  limpid  water, 
ponring  out  of  the  flint  rocks  under  some  large  elm  trees,  from  which  the  water  for  the 
seminary  will  be  supplied  by  modem  appliances. 

The  orphan  asylum,  near  the  Grand  Saline,  two  boiling  artesian  salt  wells  on  Grand 
River,  is  40  miles  north  of  the  capital.  It  is  a  handsome  bnilding,  beautifully  located 
in  a  grove  of  oak,  elm,  and  sugar  maples.  It  has  a  fine  spring,  over  which  is  placed  a 
shapely  spring-^iouse  ot  cut  stone,  dressed  and  placed  by  a  full-blood  Indian. 

The  cost  of  the  national  schools  is  about  $80,000  per  annum  for  current  expenses. 
Besides  the  public  Indian  schools  are  the  following: 

Capacity. 

Worcester  Academy,  Vinita,  mixed,  Congregational 150 

Cherokee  Academy,  Tahlequah,  Ind.  T.,  Baptist.. _ 99 

Presbyterian  mission: 

Tahlequah,  Ind.  T GO 

Park  Hill 40 

Dwight,  Ind.  T _ 50 

Vinita,  Ind.  T --. .-- 

Methodist  mission: 

Vinita,  Ind.  T „ 100 

Webber^s  Falls,  Ind.  T.-. .* 50 

Presbyterian  school: 

Locust  Grove,  Ind.  T 50 

Childer's  Station,  Ind.  T _,_ ..._ 50 

Moravian  mission.  Oaks,  Ind.  T -. .  7 

There  are  other  private  schools  of  which  this  office  has  no  data. 
Register  of  Cherokecnational  schools. 


Female  seminary 

Male  seminary 

Orphan  aitylura 

100  primary  schools.. 


Name. 


Attendance.       '    . 

I  Annual 

„  ^  ,   appro- 

Aggrre-  I    Aver-    |  priation. 
urate.     I      age. 


-L 


170  I 

2U0  I 

149  I 

4,115  I 


150  :fl5,250.00 

152  I  15,250.00 

144  I  16,842.72 

2,452       3.600.00 


The  primary  schools  are  located  as  follows: 


Locality. 

Aggre- 
gate Ht> 
tend- 
ance. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Cooweescootoee  Diatriet. 
Goody's  BluflT. 

1 
i 

Flat  Rock  (colored) 

41 
26 
96 
27 
58 
42 
40 
100 
18 

33l 

Chouteau 

16  1 

Goose  Neck 

57 

Oowala 

West  Point 

17 
27 

Dronegoole ... 

27  1 

Catoosa 

23  ! 

Vinita 

70  1 

Pryor  Creek 

12  , 

Bartlesville 

Hickory 



Locality. 


Coowtescootoee  DUlricl—iJon- 
tinued. 
I 

Cotton  Creek 

Beiview 

Lightning  Creek 

Rogers 


Delaware  District. 


Beck 

Delaware  Town.. 

Sager 

Hickory  Grove... 
Mitchell  Springs  . 


Aggre- 
gate at- 
lend- 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


30 
10 


16 
25 
32 
35 
37 
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Locality. 


^ff^  '  Average 
8^'®  ?'    1    attend- 
ance. 


Delaware  Dittriei—Coni'd, 

Cave  Springs. 

Vireinia 

Whitewater, 
Newtown 
Olympua. 
Ballard, 
Moore. 
Sicketawee 
Ooeelowee . 
Island  Ford 


Locality. 


Tahlequah. 
Tahlequah  (colored) 

Swimmer 

Grand  River... 

Grant  (colored) 

Clear  Creek 

Caney 

Four-Mile  Branch.^ 

Crittendon 

Shirley 

McLemore 

Hequoyah 

Kureka.... 

Blae  Springs, 


Whitemire 
Oak  Grove. 
Prairie  Grove 
Baptist  Mi!<sion 
Flint  Creek 
Long  Prairie 

Christie , 

Limes  Valley 

Plney , 

P^Vine. 


Going  Snake  Diatrict^ConVd. 


Small  wood... 

Oaks 

Rabbit  Trap.. 


Flint  D'Utricl. 


Double  Springs.. 

Dahlonega 

Muddy  Springs.. 

Clear  Springs 

HoneyHill 

Cochran 

Hound  Springs.. 
Elm  Grove 


IlUnoiM  DislHct. 


Oarfleld 

I  Hound  Rock 

Fort  Gibson 

Fort  Gibson  (colored) 

New  Hope 

Green 

South  Bethel 

Tahloutuflka 

Sandtown 

McDonald 

Greenleaf  (colored) 


Sequoyah  District 


,  Sweet  Town... 
1   Greaay  Vallt-y 

i!  Ounter 

!'  Shiloh 

Bellfount 

Red  lAud 

Advance 


Aggre- 
gate at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Canadian  District. 


Monroe 

Herthoir 

Texanna 

Union  Chapel 
Point  Lookout 
Stooping  Elm 

Muskrat 

Webbers  Falls 
Prairie  View 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


18 
14 


17 
29 
15 
19 
23 
37 
18 
14 


11 
15 
18 
87 
7 
15 
13 
12 
i5 
14 


Board  of  education. 


Name. 


Office. 


Hon.  W.H.Davis.. 

M.R.Brown.. 

R.T.  Hanks 


~r 


District. 


Address. 


President....!  First  educational  district,  consisting  :  Manard,  Ind. T. 

'     of  Cooweescoowee,  Delaware,  and  i 

Saline.  | 

Secretary....'  Second  educational  district,  consist-  •  Tahlequah, Ind. T. 

I      ingofGoing  Snake,  Flint,  and  Tah-  | 

'      lequan.  J 

Member ,  Third  edu-^ational  district,  consisting  jWebber's  Falls,  Ind.  T. 

of  Illinois.Sequoyah,  and  Canadian. 


Total  namber  of  teachers  employed  in  primary  schools,  male  seminary,  orphan  asy- 
Inm,  and  female  seminary  at  the  time  the  female  seminary  was  burned:  native  Chero- 
kees,  89;  adopted  whites,  9;  white  non-citizens,  4;  colored  native,  9;  colored  non-citi- 
zens, 5.  Of  the  native  teachers,  33  speak  both  English  and  Cherokee;  8  males  and  fe- 
males were  educated  at  the  orphan  asylum,  20  males  at  the  Cherokee  male  seminary,  12 
females  at  the  female  seminary;  2  were  educated  at  Worcester  Academy,  Vinita,  Ind. 
T.,  and  3  at  the  Baptist  University,  Tahlequah,  Ind.  T.  From  these  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Cherokees  themselves  are  largely  engaged  in  educating  their  own  people, 
and  that  the  higher  schools  are  sending  forth  the  majority  engaged  in  this  patriotic  work. 
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Choctaw  schoois. 


Name. 

Airifre- 
sate 

attend- 
ance. 

Average 

aUend- 

anoe. 

Name. 

Aggre- 
gate^ 

attend- 
ance. 

20 
60 
19 
19 
15 

16 
18 
28 
27 
15 
20. 

19 
31 
17 
20 
18 
20 

17 
16 
18 
19 
19 
15 
25 
16 
27 
66 
81 
21 
18 

19 
21 
34 
21 
22 
29 

19 
23 
36 

26 
19 
85 
22 
18 

U 
14 
13 
19 
18 
16 
22 
23 
14 
21 
12 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

ftf>eno^r  Aeademv. .........    . .. 

100 
108 

58 

52 

25 

20 

30 

31 

23 

25 

35 

10 

32 

20 

18 

20 

20 

20 

15 

16, 

14' 

24 

78           an^Ykwrk  nrBTBirr— «*tf\nt,*H 

Kew  Hope  Seminary 

Wheelock  Orphan  Asylum 
(female) 

97 
56 

48 

1 

Tow$on  County— ConVd. 
Forrest 

Armstrong  Orphan  Asylum 
(female) - 

FIBST  DISTRICT. 

17 

Oak  Hill 

40 

Wheelock 

Peter  Weir's  Chapel 

18 
0 

Box  Spring 

13 

ScuUyviUe  County. 
Scullvville        

Wade  County. 
Half  Way 

I«anier 

15 

Fort  CoflTee 



Lenox  

15 

Pine  RidKe 

Pleasant  Hill 

18 

Cedar  Creek 

1  Rock  Creek 

16 

New  Double  Springy 

. 

High  Mountain 

11 

Brazil  Station 

rToahka  Horn  ma 

17 

MTAiiimaGk 

Cfedor  County. 

Lukfapa 

1  Davenport. 

Dog  Creek 

Brazil  Station              

Wolf  Creek 

15 

Walnut  Grove 

16 

Lukfapa               ... 

16 

Cavanaugh 

■  Black  JackV.V."..*.'. '"!""" 

!  Salt  Creek  ....  

18 

Pacola 

17 

Cowlineton 

!  ninudvOrMk 

15 

Cache 

Bed  River  County. 
'  Bayou 

Clarksville 



8an§  Bo(m  County. 

IS 

1 

BokChito 

15 

SansBois 

15 
20 
20 
20 
16 
20 
20 
30 
25 
15 

18 
15 
20 
22 
20 
20 
15 
10 
20 

15 

..,....".""..!! 

Water  Htfle 

18 

Dwiffht  Mission 

Middle  Sans  Bois 

Kulli  Tuklo 

18 

Good  Water 

17 

Rook  Branch...... 

Philadelnhia 

11 

Whitefleld 

...• 

Pine  Creek *.".".* 

16 

Knozville 



I  Pleasant  Hill 

14 

Little  Sans  Bois 

Antioch 

15 

New  Hope  Church 

Kullylnia 

Richland 

85 

Rock  Creek 

10 

Owl  Creek. 

Pine  Ridge 

17 

Fields  Ridge 

11 

Tobuckay  Cottnty, 
McAIester 

Eagle  County. 
Yanubbe 

McAlester. 

17 

McAleater  (colored) 

Kulli  Bok  Ushi 

17 

Choates  Prairie 

Stock  Bridge 

Hocha  Town 

17 

South  Canadian 

... 

15 

High  Hill 

Big  Spring    

18 

Savanna. 



Saint  Paul 

W 

Simpson 

Boklotdo  County. 
Sulphur  Sprine 

Zion 

Gainet  Cbunly. 

16 

KuKi  lawa.... ...............     :: 

16 

Bolinsr  SprinflT 

Mount  Gilead 

19 

Valley 

15 
21 
16 
13 

a 

1 

Nashoba  Coun'y. 
Mount  Zion 

Fourchmaline 

Round  Mount 

LooustGrove 

15 

Sulphur  Springs. 

Sulphur  Spring „ 

Bethel  Hill 

16 

1 

16 

Sugar  Loaf  County, 

High  Mountain 

15 

Big  Lick 

15 

SprinffHill 

20 
15 
15 

1 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Tuesolonian 

Salem 

Jefferson 

17    

11 

Caston 

27 
20 

KtrlnD-lnwn 

12 

Summerfleld 

i  KiowA 

12 

21 
19 
15 

17 
16 
12 

Caddo 

15 

SBCOXD  DISTRICT. 

Atoka 

15 

Stringtown 

16 

Toufton  County. 

Goodland „ 

Atoka 

20 
20 

PineRidjfe 

Stringtown 

14 

Choctaw  Academy 

Nelson 

20 

Clears' Creek 

Atoka 

9 
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Locality. 


Averase 


Asrgre- 


BttenXj  «?f«*^ 


THIBD  DISTBICl^— cont'd. 

Atoka. 

Siringtown 

Atoka. 

Caddo 

Goodland 

Caddo 

Atoka 

Caddo 

Stringiown 

Atoka 

Doaksville 

Caddo 

Atoka 

Stringtown 

Caddo 

Do 

Grant. 

Boiqry  Depot 

Caddo 

Annette „ 

Caddo 

Owldo 

Atoka 

Ouldo 

Annette , 

Goodland 

Caddo 


18 

11 

21 

19 

41 

35 

10 

10 

28 

20 

10 

10 

25 

IS 

19 

19 

14 

12 

12 

12 

19 

15 

12 

12 

22 

15 

19 

16 

14 

10 

22 

20 

14 

13 

21 

20 

28 

26 

29 

26 

10 

8 

26 

25 

17 

17 

20 

14 

17 

17 

27 

21 

17 

15 

Locality. 


THIRD  DISTRICT— cont'd, 

Durant 

Nelson , 

Goodland 

Atoka 

Antters 

Atoka 

Duratit 

Tushka  Uomiua 

Atoka 

Goodland 

Atoka 

Annette 

Atoka 

Goodland 

Do 

Caddo 

Goodland 

Caddo 

Atoka 

Do 

Caddo 

Do 

Annette 

Do 

Tushka  Horama 

Caddo 


Average 
attend- 
anoe. 


Aggre- 
gate at- 
tend- 


15 
12 
24 
87 
30 
33 
24 
16 
19 
48 
40 
25 
15 
20 
25 
25 
23 
28 
15 
10 
20 
14 
16 

}§ 

SO 


Kecapitulaiion. 


No. 
schools. 

Aggregate 
attendance. 

Average, 
attendance. 

Higfaaohools 

4 

48 
48 
64 

818 

693 
1,046 
1.870 

279 

Common  sobools : 

First  district 

470 

Second  district 

791 

Third  district 

1.208 

Total S. 

16'5 

3.427  j                2,748 

Negro  schools 

Indian  schools 

29 
136 

1 

Schools  of  the  Creek  Nation, 


Name. 


I.«avering  Mission  (mixed).... 

Wealaka  Mission  (mixed) 

Asbury  Mission  (mixed) 

Nuyaka  Mission  (mixed) 

Tallahasse  Mission  (colored).. 
22 common bchools  (Indian).. 
7  common  schools  (negro) 


Agirregate        Average 
I  attendance.  |  attendance. 


616 
3U0 


No.  of 
scholars. 


100 
100 
80 
80 
50 


Cost. 


97,000 
7.000 
5,600 
5,600 


I     12,300 


The  following  are  the  names  of  districts  and  schools: 

Ettfaula  d/«<ric<.— Eafaula,  West  Eafaula,  Toskegee,  School  Creek;  Hillobee,  Weo- 
gaikee,  Tackabatchee,  Ck)on  Creek,  The  Wabee,  Middle  Creek,  Tul  Mochusse,  Little 
Kiver,  Oakland,  Salt  Spring. 

Muskogee  District — Grove  Creek,  Sagar  Creek,  Black  Jack,  Old  Agency,  Darant 

Okmulgee  District — Okmulgee,  Cossetaw,  Pine  BlnfT,  Springfield. 

Ooweta  District — Coweta,  Marshaltown,  Vanns  Lake. 
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Deep  Fork  Diatrid — Greenleaf,  Honey  Creek,  Alabama. 

The  saperintendent  says  these  schools  are  better  attended  and  more  highly  appreci- 
ated than  formerly. 

The  Creeks  have  less  means  than  any  of  the  other  nations  for  educational  parposes, 
bat  their  schools  are  being  conducted  very  well,  and  I  believe  are  doing  good. 

There  are  twenty-one  Creek  youths  sent  to  colleges  in  the  States  at  a  cost  of  $6,500. 

There  are  various  churches  and  private  schools,  e.  g,: 

Capacity. 

Indian  University  (Baptist),  boarding,  mixed,  Muscogee 100 

Harold  Institute  (Methodist),  boarding,  mixed,  Muscogee 100 

Presbyterian  school  (Presbyterian),  boarding,  mixed,  Tulsa ...     84 

Presbyterian  Mission  (girls,  on  cottage  plan),  Muscogee 40 

Muscogee  day-school,  mixed,  Muscogee - 25 

Eufaula  day-school,  mixed,  Eufaula - 60 

and  others  unrecorded.  * 

The  Indian  University  has  a  beautiful,  commodious  building,  and  is  a  first-class  school* 
Its  special  work  is  fitting  young  Indians  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Harold  Institute  is  an  excellent,  well-conducted  school  of  high  order,  and  in  a  pros- 
perous condition. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  is  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  the  girls  being  practically 
instructed  in  housekeeping.  Cooking  has  as  careful  instruction  as  playing  on  the  piano; 
they  make  beautiful  bread ;  and  the  girls  have  been  taught  good  manners.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  visit  the  place.  The  principal,  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  is  a  woman  of  superior  tal- 
ents and  excellent  management 

Schools  of  (he  Chickasaw  Nation. 


Name. 


Chickasaw  Male  Academy,  Tishomingo  (boys).. 

Orphan  Home,  Lebanon  (bolhsexvs) 

Wapanucka  Academy  (both  sexes) 

Female  Seminary  (girls) 

14  common  schools 


Average. 

r>u.v«4*«'     aUendanc© 
Capacity.       ^^  ^^^^ 

,     school. 


100 

75  1 


75 
280 


Some  students  are  educated  in  the  States.  I  have  again  been  nnable  to  get  data  from 
the  Chickasaw  authorities  a*)  to  their  schools.  There  are  a  number  of  private  schools 
and  church  schools  referred  to  elsewhere.  The  Chickasaw  schools  are  not  well  con- 
ducted. Their  high  schools  have  been  under  a  wretched  contract  system  that  is  poorly 
fitted  to  secure  proper  results.  Personal  interests  dominate  to  too  great  an  extent  the 
disbursements  of  the  educational  funds. 

Schools  in  the  Seminole  Nation. 

The  Seminoles  support  2  high  schools — Wewoka  Mission,  boardinj]|,  75  pupils,  coat 
$3,700;  Sasakwa  Female  Academy,  boarding,  23  pupils,  cost  $2,600. 

The  Presbyterian  board  furnishes  also  $1,700  for  Wewoka  Mission,  and  the  Methodist 
board  $600  for  Sasakwa.  The  schools  under  church  supervision  have  done  excellently 
well  for  the  most  part,  and  have  been  of  very  great  service  to  the  Indian  country. 

There  are  also  4  district  schools  in  the  Seminole  Nation  in  good  condition. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

I  regard  one  of  the  chief  educational  influences  operating;  in  this  agency  as  the  news- 
papers of  the  Territory.  There  are  quite  a  number,  and  they  are  begioning  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  public  affairs  and  to  express  their  opinioas  freely,  both  by  correspond- 
ence and  by  editorials.  This  was  not  done  a  few  years  ago  with  apy thing  like  the  same 
freedom  as  now. 

I  regard  this  tendency  to  public  discussion  like  the  sunlight  piercing  the  clouds  that 
have  heretofore  obscured  Indian  le;;islation.  Public  di-scussion  will  eradicate  error  and 
educate  the  public.     It  will  create  intelligent  public  opinion  and  moderate  partisanship, 
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which  has  greatly  dominated  this  country,  in  many  cases  injuriously.  Some  of  these 
papers  are  edited  with  much  intelligence  and  spirit,  are  well  conducted,  and  enterpris- 
ing in  gathering  local  news.     Some  State  paper.-*  have  a  great  circulation  here. 


Besides  these  there  are  many  others  with  greater  or  less  circulation  from  towns  adja- 
cent the  agency. 

RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  62  ministers  with  regular  circuits,  and  115  local 
native  ministers,  who  preach  when  occasion  offers.  White  memherai,  1^,937;  Indian 
members,  5,409;  negro,  3*2.  Sunday-schools,  96;  Sunday-school  officials  and  teachers, 
440;  Sunday-school  scholars,  3,797;  churches,  52;  parsonages,  16.  This  church  also 
superintends  Asbury  Manual  Labor  School,  Seminole  Female  Academy,  Harold  Inter- 
national Institute,  District  Conference  School,  Webber's  Falls  School,  Pierce  Institute  at 
White  Bead  Hill. 

The  Baptist  Church  has  16^  churches;  ordained  ministers,  137,  and  a  number  of  na- 
tive supernumeraries;  church  members,  8,141;  annual  report  of  baptisms,  538.  The 
statistics  for  each  nation  are  as  follows  :  Clierokcc  Nation. — Indian  and  white:  Churches, 
2fi\  ordained  ministers,  23;  church  members,  1,8*20.  Negro:  Churches,  19;  ordained 
ministers,  8;  church  members,  550.  Cfioctnwand  Chickasaw  Nations. — Indian  and  whiter 
Churches,  05;  ordained  ministers,  46;  church  members,  2,376.  Colored:  Churches,  15; 
-members,  913;  ministers,  15.  Muscogee  and  Seminole  Natiom. — Indian  and  white: 
Churches,  31;  ordained  ministers,  35;  church  members,  1,173.  Colored:  Churches,  20; 
ministers,  20;  church  members,  1,261.  They  have  probably  125  Sunday-schools,  300 
Sunday-school  teachers,  and  2,500  Sunday-school  scholars. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  North  has  24  ministers,  6  licentiates,  43  churches,  and  over 
1,300  members.  It  has  12  important  and  well-conducted  mission  schools,  with  some  800 
pupils,  and  probably  30  Sunday-schools,  with  900  Sunday-school  scholars  and  90  Sun- 
day-school teachers. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  South  has  probably  half  this  working  force.  Rough  esti- 
mate, 12  ministers,  3  licentiates,  20  churches,  6u0  members,  15  Sunday-schools,  45  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  and  400  scholars. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  ordained  ministers,  5; 
members,  500;  1  boarding  school,  with  51  scholars. 

The  Congregational  Church  has  7  ministers;  has  established  40  church  meetings  and 
Sunday-schools,  with  1,609  Sunday-school  children,  213  church  members,  and  two  large, 
fine  schools,  Wilberforce  Institute,  McAllester,  Ind.  T.,  and  Worcester  Academy,  with 
124  pupils. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  began  work  in  this  Territory  in  1875  at  Atoka,  establish- 
ing a  small  school.  The  present  statistics  of  the  Apostolic  Prefecture  of  the  Indian 
Territory  are— Prefect  Apostolic,  V.  Rev.  D.  Ignatius  Jean,  O.  S.  B. ;  Sacred  Heart 
Mission,  Indian  Territory;  tne  church  has:  priests  on  the  mission,  13;  churches  an«l 
chapels,  15;  male  college,  1;  industrial  schools,  2;  femalo  academy,  1;  monastery,  1; 
convents,  4;  day  schools,  8;  stations,  28;  baptisms,  220;  Catholic  population,  3.800. 

The  Moravi.'in  Church  has 2  societies,  2  churches,  '2  white  missionaries,  1  native  preacher, 
54  members,  and  2  Sunday-schools. 

The  Mormons,  or  the  "Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,"  are  proselyting  with  some 
vigor  throughout  this  agency  and  with  fwime  effect.  They  have  missionaries  who  with 
great  zeal  push  their  propaganda  while  they  labor  with  their  hands  for  livelihood.    The 
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sincere  convictions  the.y  appear  to  entertain,  their  decent  behavior,  and  inoffensive  man- 
ners leaves  this  office  without  reason  to  expel  them,  except  for  their  opinions  relative  to 
polygamy,  which  are  not  insisted  on,  bnt  by  some  disavowed.  The  Indian  authorities 
have  not  complained  of  them.  Their  doctrines,  as  declared,  are  the  Christian  doctrines, 
with  the  addition  of  an  avowed  belief  in  the  book  of  Mormon  as  a  revelation,  and  a  de- 
clared willingness  to  believe  in  signs,  tokens,  miracles,  prophecies,  etc.,  as  occurring  in 
these  present  times. 

From  this  record  it  appears  there  are  of  priests,  ministers,  etc,  at  work,  537;  churches, 
chapels,  etc.,  :<17;  iSunday-schools,  308;  Sunday-school  teachers  and  officers,  1,105;  mem- 
bers of  churches,  20,186;  Sunday-school  scholars,  9,206;  secular  teachers,  543;  secular 
schools,  376;  scholars,  12.268.  « 

Under  all  this  drilling  and  teaching,  the  five  civilized  tribes  ought  to  be  trained  to  a 
high  degree  of  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  worth.  A  marked  improvement  is  tak- ' 
ing  pjlace  in  this  people,  and  out  of  this  community  I  hope  and  expect  to  see  grow  a  valu- 
able society  of  good  people,  who  will  some  day  add  hoaor  and  glory  to  the  American 
Union  as  a  noble  and  worthy  State. 

INTEEXATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  delegates  from  the  different  tribes  of  the  Territory,  who 
take  interest  in  the  annual  caucus,  met  at  Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T.,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1888.  Between  two  and  three  thousand  people  were  present  as  spectators.  About 
twenty  tribes  were  represented,  and  the  representatives  had  quite  a  pleasant  time.  A 
great  many  speeches  were  made.     I  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  some  of  them. 

Tabananaka,  chief  of  the  Comanches,  said: 

My  Countbymen:  The  Western  Indians  stand  to  the  civilized  tril>es  on  child  to  guardian.  We 
have  come  to  listen  and  take  advice  from  older  brothers  for  the  better  welfare  of  our  people  Yoo 
have  made  c^reat  strides  on  the  white  man's  road.  The  Western  Indians  have  smaller  idea  of  what 
is  KoinK  on  around  them.  We  come  to  get  your  experience.  We  live  on  reservations,  and  are 
aware  that  dangrers  threaten  our  lands.  You  hold  your  lands  in  more  solid  form.  We  want  your 
united  experience.    That  is  why  we  come  to  this  council. 

S.  Houston  Benge,  an  educated  Cherokee  half-breed,  chairmanof  the  council,  followed 
Tabananaka,  and  i^aid: 

I  believe  at  one  time  the  Indians  were  one  srreat  family,  but  that  ciroumstanoes  changed  their 
language.  We  should  all  stand  together.  Tabananaka,  we  hold  our  land  by  the  white  man's  title, 
but  as  a  nation,  and  not  as  an  indi%'idual.  We  have  a  patent.  If  your  forefathers  had  educated 
their  children  you  would  have  seen  clearly  and  got  a  patent  also,  and  not  be  in  your  present  situa- 
tion. I  want  to  give  you  some  advice.  Take  off  your  blankets,  paint,  and  feathers,  put  on  the  civ- 
ilized gArb,  go  to  work,  build  schools,  and  trust  in  Qod.  If  the  Government  sees  you  do  this  they 
won't  bother  you. 

Kev.  Samuel  Smith,  assistant  Cherokee  chief,  said: 

Friends  and  Bkothbbs:  I  look  on  you  with  compassion.  You  say  you  are  children.  Benge 
has  told  you  truth.  We  owe  all  we  have  to  our  education.  Educate,  then,  your  children,  and  en- 
courage and  help  the  missionaries  and  teachers.  Then  your  children  will  be  competent  to  make 
your  laws,  and  protect  your  persons  and  property  as  the  Cherokees  have  done.  If  you  were  edu- 
cated now,  you  could  defend  your  land. 

Big  Tree,  Kiowa  chief: 

Mr.  Prbsidbnt  and  Membbrs  op  the  Grand  Gouncil.  :  Twenty-one  years  ago  the  United  States 
granted  my  father  by  treaty  the  Wichita  Hills  in  writing.  We  have  the  copy  with  us.  We  hold  the 
land  by  solemn  treaty  guaranty.  Still  we  are  annoyed  by  Texas  cattlemen;  they  are  put  out  and 
press  in  again  like  water  from  an  impending  overflow.  We  see  this  with  fear.  I  regard  the  civilized 
tribes  as  competent  advisers.  I  caoie  for  luivioe.  I  believe  in  one  chief  and  ohe  law  for  all  Indians 
of  this  Territory.  They  would  be  stronger  than  now.  There  are  as  many  Indian  tribes  and  bands 
as  cow  brands.  Some  are  weak.  Through  them  I  fear  a  gap  may  be  made.  We  should  close  up 
the  flies  and  do  as  United  States  do— have  one  head  and  one  law.  I  saw  men  setting  stakes  on  my 
land.  I  asked  them  what  they  meant.  They  said  they  were  surveying  a  railroad.  I  told  them  they 
should  ask  my  permission  first.  You  may  have  granted  them  permission.  I  don*t  know.  I  am 
groping  blind-like.  I  am  bitterly  opponed  to  white  settlement  of  Oklahoma.  It  would  overthrow 
the  Indians.  I  want  that  land  ufied  by  Indians  only.  We  should  all  organize  and  have  one  Indian 
government.    We  should  never  sectionize  or  allot. 

Ez-6ovemor  A.  C.  Burris,  a  Chickasaw  Indian,  in  a  respectable  argument,  said  the 
Chickasaws  owed  all  they  had  to  their  educated  men,  told  the  history  of  their  advance- 
ment by  missionaries,  and  said: 

To-day  the  Chickasaws  have  many  educated  and  intelligent  men  among  them  who  are  able  to 
transact  the  business  of  my  people  in  a  correct  and  intelligent  manner.  That  is  what  you,  my  broth- 
ers, need  and  must  have  to  become  a  prosperous  people.  Build  schools,  encourage  missionaries  and 
teachers,  make  children  study  white  man's  language  and  books,  and  God  will  secure  his  red  children 
every  blessing. 

White  Wolf  said: 

We  are  one  color,  race,  and  blood.  Your  talk  is  good.  We  accept  It  as  ours,  and  will  keep  it. 
The  Indians  of  the  plains  are  of  one  mind  in  this  matter.  We  urge  you,  civilized  brothers,  use  all 
your  wisdom  to  help  us  on  the  road  to  safety  for  our  lands.  With  that  safe,  there  is  hope  of  per- 
petuation. 
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Caddo  Jake  said: 


1  rejoice  to  meet  my  brothers  like  in  old-time  councils.  We  came  West  in  obedience  to  treaty 
from  Louisiana.  Tbe  tirst  Indian  council  was  ut  Tahlequah,  We  regard  it  vet  as  binding,  because 
especially  dan^^er  approaches.,  We  have  come  to  get  assistance  of  our  elder  brothers.  I  am  an 
Indian  and  very  ij^norant.  I  feel  like  a  man  groping  his  way  in  the  darkness  uf  night  without  a 
single  ray  of  light.  I  need  advice  and  help.  White  people  encro;ich  on  us.  They  insist  on  allot- 
ting our  landM.  We  don't  understand  it,  and  want  to  have  It  put  off  un'il  we  can  understand  it 
belter.  The  Government  gave  us  this  land  as  a  people  as  our  own,  and  now  comes  and  wants  to 
allot  it,  but  I  donH  want  to  »ee  it  done.  I  oppoHC  the  white  settlement  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  Indian  rights.  Tlie  true  policy  of  the  Indians  is  to  unite  and  have  one  head,  one  law.  I 
have  done. 

Wis-sha-wa,  Sac  and  Fox  Indian,  said,  among  other  things  he  was  a  poor  Saq  and 
Fox,  needing  and  asking  help  and  advice  of  his  civilized  brothers.  He  opposed  allot- 
ment. The  five  civiliz^  tribes  were  doing  well  without  allotment,  and  he  wanted  to 
follow  their  plan.     He  favored  unification  of  all  the  Indians  in  one  general  government. 

George  K.  Cheta,  Otoe  chief,  Siiid,  among  other  things: 

My  brothers,  let  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Spirit  rule  us  in  all  our  hearts,  and  direct  us  in  all  our 
works.  Ho  made  us  in  one  skin  and  in  one  family,  and  will  lead  us  to  one  dcbtiny .  I  favor  schools, 
missionaries,  and  unifloation  of  all  the  Indians  in  one  government  as  the  oni>  means  for  the  wel- 
(kre  of  us  all. 

White  Horse,  Otoe,  said  his  home  had  been  in  Nebraska;  that  he  favored  unification; 
that  he  and  his  people  were  held  on  a  small  reservation,  and  to  leave  it  must  get  a  pass 
like  a  slave;  he  did  not  like  it;  that  he  worked  hard  for  his  living,  and  was  denied  his 
liberty  in  this  way;  asks  advice. 

Joe  Vitter,  an  Iowa  Indian,  made  a  speech  favoring  education  and  unification. 

Apache  White  Man  made  a  speech  favoring  Indian  international  council  and  against 
sectionizing.  He  said,  *' We  come  to  you  more  intelligent  Indians  and  ask  your  advice. " 
He  said  the  white  could  see  further  ahead  than  tbe  Indian,  and  there  might  be  danger 
in  this  allotment  to  the  Indian. 

Whirlwind,  Cheyenne  Indian,  made  a  speech  against  allotment  and  railroad  surveys 
without  consent  of  Indians  on  the  land.     He  said : 

The  membera*of  the  council  from  the  Five  Tribes,  wo  think,  have  more  intelligence  than  our- 
selves. We  have  come  to  hear,  believing  they  will  suggest  what  is  best  for  us  all.  We  are  trying 
to  keep  our  promises  to  become  like  the  white  man.  \Ve  think  the  white  man  ought  to  keep  faiih 
with  us.    He  is  encroaching  on  us. 

Hon.  Pleasant  Porter,  of  the  Creek  Nation,  made  an  eloquent  and  philosophic  address 
in  favor  of  unification.     He  said: 

Mr.  President  and  delegates  representing  the  several  tribes :  I  wish  to  make  a  short  talk  to-dav. 
I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  speeches  made,  and  more  especially  those  made 
by  the  delcMFates  representing  tlie  tribes  from  the  Western  plains.  During  the  council  which  met 
here  last  Monday  this  question  was  incidentally  discussed  by  Mr.  Benge  and  myself,  whether  11 
was  practicable  to  unify  the  tribes  of  the  Territory  tor  their  preservation.  The  reason  for  such  ac- 
tion was  that  the  preservation  of  our  lands  and  political  status  under  the  present  system  has  be- 
come uncertain,  if  not  impracticable.  It  appeared  certain  that  if  the  tribes  of  the  Territory  en- 
deavored to  preserve  their  rights  by  their  own  individual  action  it  was  impracticable,  and  they 
would  fall  to  pieces.  That  requires  no  proof.  If  it  were  otherwise,  many  large  tribes  who  held 
possession  of  the  Atlantic  coast  would  be  in  existence  to  day.  Tribes  that  had  learned  the  wisdom 
of  union  and  co-operation  within  their  own  borders  have  maintained  themselves,  their  languages, 
and  their  rights  to  a  large  extent.  Aggregation  and  general  growth  form  the  law  of  their  exist- 
ence. All  communities  grow  according  to  the  virtues  found  in  their  institutions.  When  tiie  polit- 
ical bands  that  unite  them  in  communities  are  strong  enough  to  hold  them  together,  growth  and 
development  is  the  rule.  The  Indian  nations  which  liaveadvanoed  furthest  in  understanding  the 
principles  of  government  have  stood  firmer  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  as  witnessed  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  These  tribes  and  others  had  considerable 
progress  in  formulating  the  principles  of  as4ociation,  and  henoe  when  brought  in  contact  with  those 
of  higher  civilization  they  took  more  readily  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  were  enabled  to  make 
that  degree  of  progress  which  has  been  spoken  of  so  much  to-day  by  our  brothers  from  the  West, 
and  for  which  they  deserve  much  credit.  But  their  surroundings  and  that  of  their  brethren  toKlay 
are  very  unlike. 

At  that  time  the  white  man  was  weak  and  courted  the  Indian  as  a  friend  and  not  as  an  enemv  to 
be  despised.  To-dav  the  Indians  are  weak  and  the  white  men  strong  and  their  friendship  is  of  no 
particular  value.  \  our  route  is  certainly  more  difHcult  and  harder  than  that  traveled  by  the  Cher- 
okees  and  other  civilized  tribes.  Therefore,  I  regard  the  talk  by  our  Western  chiefs  as  those  of 
tnrave  men  who  were  willing  to  come  forward  and  adapt  their  steps  to  the  situation  and  help 
build  a  state  for  themselves  and  within  themselves.  I  say  it  requires  the  courage  of  brave  men  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  the  virtue  almost  of  gods  to  carry  it  out.  It  will  require  all  the  virtue  that 
flows  under  a  red  skin,  and  the  laving  aside  of  all  individual  interest,  and  making  it  secondary  to 
tlie  interest  of  all  Indians.  It  will  require  the  laying  aside  of  all  the  honors  of  leadership  you  tiave 
inherited  from  your  ancestors  in  your  organizations.  You  will  have  this  to  encourage  you— the 
.  virtue  that  makes  rapid  advances  wliere  others  require  time.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  In- 
dians of  the  plains  are.  driven  by  the  pressure  that  surrounds  them,  willing  to  undertake  it,  and  will 
be  able  to  succeed.  Now,  I  will  admit  that  these  civilized  tribes  donotseem.to  need  such  an  organ- 
ization, and  it  may  be  against  their  interest  to  favor  it.  They  have  made  the  advances  spoken  of, 
and  have  formed  the  governments  that  gave  them  protection  under  their  system.  They  state  truth- 
fully that  it  is  the  work  of  sixty  or  eighty  years.  But  you  have  the  advantage  of  their  experience, 
and  the  manhood  that  shines  in  your  faces  shows  that  you  can  do  what  they  have  done.  The  civ- 
ilized tribes  can  not  escape  themselves  if  they  fail  to  help  you.  The  weak  will  fall,  but  not  alone. 
The  others  will  go  down  with  them.  It  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  rights  and  interesto  in- 
volved and  difficulties  in  tbe  way  in  which  they  would  lose  and  you  would  gain.    But  in  a  ooiin- 
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try  and  age  with  people  surrounding  you.  among  whom  each  man  is  a  sovereiipi,  it  geems  to  me 
that  it  would  not  be  ditticult  to  recognize  that  you  have  all  the  riirhts  the  five  tribes  have. 

In  a  policy  looking  to  the  unitication  of  the  Indian  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  the  aim  would 
look  only  to  political  union.  The  question  of  lands  and  funds  would  not  be  touched.  Should  it  be> 
come  clear  that  our  interests  be  in  unification,  let  us  try  it ;  let  us  begin  to-day  in  this  age  of  advance- 
ment  in  the  United  States.  One  thing  seems  clear,  we  can  not  lose  by  it.  If  we  fail  we  can  not 
help  it.  If  we  neglect  our  opportunity  wo  shal  I  fail.  Now,  if  we  can  find  that  this  thing  is  reason- 
Able  let  us  adopt  the  policy  or  unification  and  take  up  the  line  of  march  like  men  and  do  it.  Let 
us  know  not  the  Creek,  the  Cherokee,  the  Chiokasaw,  nor  the  Choctaw,  but  the  Indian  only ;  not 
one  tribe,  but  all. 

I  would  say  further,  no  people  ever  acquired  greatness  without  feeling  they  can  attain  it.  The 
Indians  have  this  appalling  picture  that  others  have  faced,  and  when,  years  ngo,  they  had  thousands 
of  warriors,  now  they  have  none,  or  but  few.  Extinction  stares  them  in  the  face.  In  order  to  in- 
erease  the  growth  of  children  you  have  to  set  before  them  pictures  in  advancing  steps.  It  is  true 
of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals.    There  is  something  in  the  little  word  **  hoi>e.*'    It  gives  life  and 

greatness.  If  the  Indian  people  can  grow  so  as  to  seta  hope  before  their  children  and  warm  up 
leir  existence,  a  better  future  awaits  them.  But  we  must  adopt  a  policy  untried.  All  past  policy 
has  been  death  to  the  Indian.  I  believe  this  policy  must  come  from  us;  from  within  ourselves: 
from  our  own  minds.  All  natures  grow  from  within.  Communities  have  the  same  growth  from 
within,  not  from  without.    Self-help,  self  effort  is  all  that  succeeds  in  anything  beneficial. 

In  education  we  need  only  two  things— a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  habits  of  industry. 
I  propose  on  to-morrow  to  introduce  resolutions,  looking  to  the  unification  of  Indians  on  the  plan 
so  briefly  sketched.  I  have  said  more  than  I  expected.  If  we  undertake  this  policy,  we  have  young 
men  among  us  of  ability  to  carry  it  into  statehood,  the  only  existence  possible  in  the  United  States. 
If  a  worth  V  policy  is  once  set  up,  it  will  find  men  to  carry  it  out.  It  would  command  the  moral 
support  of  the  United  States.  You  will  have  yourownstrength,andthe8upportof  every  good  white 
man  in  America.  I  will  jiever  have  anything  to  sav  that  I  have  not  said  to-day.  I  will  never  say 
anything  else  in  a  council.    1  will  be  true  to  myself,  at  least. 

Others  spoke  in  the  same  vein.  After  some  days  of  caacusing  the  resolutions  were 
adopted,  as  set  forth  below,  and  the  council  adjourned  to  meet  again  next  year,  after 
the  matters  therein  resolved  should  have  been  presented  and  acted  on  by  the  various 
tribal  authorities. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Indian  International  Council^  June  25,  188S. 

Whereas  the  Indian  tribes  now  settled  in  the  Indian  Territory  have  interests  in  common  which 
will  belMtter  protected  by  cloeerand  more  helpful  relations  than  have  heretofore  "existed  l>etween 
the  ditfereut  tribes;  and 

Whereas  a  unification  of  the  tribes  in  matters  of  general  welfare  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  Indian  rights,  the  final  settlement  of  landed  interests,  and  the  establishment  of 
proper  safeguards  for  our  homes  in  this  country,  which  have  been  solemnly  set  apart  for  us;  and 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people  now  settled  in  the  Indian  Territory  will  be  best  pro- 
moted by  an  organization  which,  originating  with  and  establislied  by  the  Indinns  themselves,  pro- 
vides by  a  common  bond  of  union  for  the  good  of  all,  and  which  recognizes  the  ability  of  the  In- 
dian to  protect  his  interests  and  devise  plans  for  the  civilization,  education,  and  prosperity  of  the 
Indian  race;  and 

Whereas  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  individual  is  best  assured  when  the  interests  and  safety  of 
the  tribe  or  nation  is  secured,  and  the  welfare  of  the  tribe  is  assured  when  the  safety  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  race  is  promoted,  the  general  welfare  demands  tliat  some  plan  of  union  bedevised  which, 
seeking  the  good  of  the  individual,  shall  at  the  same  time  provide  for  those  larger  interests  which 
attach  to  the  Indian  race  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  by  On  Executives.  Indian  Commissioner,  and  Congress,  has  repeatedly 
expressed  approval  of  the  unification  of  the  various  tribes,  and  has  in  many  treaties  endeavored  to 
secure  some  form  of  Federal  compact  which  would  embrace  the  Indian  nations  within  its  scope,  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  general  laws  for  the  governmeut  of  all  Indians,  and  establish  one  common- 
wealth in  the  territory  to  control  all  nations;  and 

Whereas  from  time  immemorial  the  Indian  lias  had  such  forms  of  government,  even  long  before 
the  white  man  came  to  America,  and  has  found  strength  in  union,  prosperity  in  justly-executed 
laws,  and  scycurity  in  well-planned  and  far-reaching  measures  for  the  public  safety;  and 

Whereas  the  Indians  are  beatable  to  understand  and  provide  for  the  difflcult  problem  connected 
with  their  own  future,  and  are  ready  to  make  necessary  saorlfioes  to  secure  the  true  welfare  of  the 
Indian  race:  Therefore,  be  it 

Rea<Av€d  (1),  That  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  Indians  requires  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  bond 
of  union  between  the  various  tril>es  now  in  the  Indian  Territory  than  at  present  exists. 

Resolved  (2),  That  the  unification  of  the  tribes  will  best  secure  the  general  good  of  the  Indian  race. 

Resolved  (3),  That  all  the  tribes  should  have  one  common  government  with  common  laws,  offi- 
cials and  institutions,  in  which  all  the  tribes  should  have  equitable  representation. 

Resolved  (4),  That  to  secure  such  form  of  government  for  the  Indian  Territory  as  will  make  it  an 
Indian  commonwealth,  the  assent  of  the  Indian  nations  and  tribes  here  represented  to  Such  plan  is 
hereby  requested,  and  the  councils  and  tribes  are  invited  to  invest  their  official  delegates  to  the 
next  international  council  with  the  authority  to  adopt  a  plan  of  Indian  Territorial  government, 
which  will,  when  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  tribes  and  Indian  nations,  be  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  the  unified  Indian  tribes  for  the  government  of  this  Territory. 

Resolved  (5),  That  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  this  plan  of 
this  Indian  Territorial  government  and  tribal  unification,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  plan  to  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

Resolved  (6),  jinaUy,  That  the  next  international  council  be  called  to  meet  for  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  government  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  189, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  a  special  committee  of  five,  to  l>e  appointed  by  this  council,  prepare  a 
draft  of  a  constitution  for  submission  to  the  international  council  of  1^89,  such  constitution  to  be 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  Indian  commonwealth  herein  provided  for. 

The  following  resolntion  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  passed.  A  copy  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  President  Cleveland. 

Whereas  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  the  last  session  passed  a  bill  for  the 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  contrary  to  treaty  stipulations 
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treaties  made  by  and  between  ihe  United  States  Government  and  said  Indians  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  this  people ; 

Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  delegrstes  to  the  international  council  nowin  session  at  PortQib- 
aon,  Ind.  T..  who  have  the  authority  to  represent  all  the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  that  if  the 
terms  of  said  bill  are  enforced  at  present  it  will  work  a  great  hardship  upon  and  destroy  and  anni- 
hilate: 

Revived  by  the  intsmationcU  eonneU  now  in  $€s»ion  at  Fort  Oibton,  That  the  address  of  the  in- 
ternational council  of  1887,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
allotment  of  Indian  lands,  is  hereby  reatHrmed  and  made  part  of  this  memorial,  supplemented  by 
renewing  our  earnest  request  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  defer  further  proceedings  in 
the  allotment  of  Indian  lands  until  the  work  of  special  agents  who  have  been  intrusted  to  perform 
said  duty  be  inquired  into  by  him  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  of  the  Wyandottes  and 
Senecas  have  been  allotted  by  said  axents. 

Resolved  furthrr.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  or  memorial  be  immediately  and  officially  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  this  council,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

All  this  seems  to  argue  serious  business,  and  that  unitication  is  imminent.  Not  so.  I 
don't  think  there  is  the  slightest  probability  of  it.  The  Indians  have  apparently  no 
power  of  organization,  and  instead  of  centripetal  motion  and  cohesion  under  dangers  al- 
leged, show  only  centrifugal  motion.  The  Chickasaws  break  away  from  the  Choctaws, 
and  are  at  this  moment  on  the  verge  of  a  political  row.  The  Choctaws  threatened  a  po- 
litical disturbance  in  the  election  la<<t  month  as  to  whether  Wilson  Jones,  esq.,  or  I^u 
Smallwood,  esq.,  should  be  chief.  The  Cherokees  had  a  division  so  fierce  last  fall  that 
arms  were  used  and  Government  aid  invoked;  and  now  the  late  Delaware  tribe  of  In- 
dians are  so  divided  that  any  union,  even  for  bringing  suit  to  recover  claims  due  them, 
seems  impracticable,  if  not  impossible. 

In  the  international  council  not  one  of  the  chiefs  of  any  of  the  Five  Nations  look  part. 
Hon.  John  F.  Brown,  governor  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  was  not  present.  Hon.  Will- 
iam M.  Guy,  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  was  not  present.  Hon.  Thompson  Mc- 
Kinney,  governor  of  tHe  Choctaw  Nation,  was  not  present.  Hon.  Legus  Ferryman, 
governor  of  the  Creek  Nation,  was  not  present.  Hon.  Joel  B.  Mayes,  principal  chief  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  took  no  part.  Thfeir  absence  is  significant.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  union  are  good,  but  the  five  civilized  tribes,  for  personal  and  political  reasons, 
are  not  likely  to  permit  any  change  in  their  present  status. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  runs  through  this  agency  from  north  to 
south,  Irom  Chetopa,  Kans.,  to  Denison,  Tex.  The  Southern  Kansas  and  Gulf,  Colo-' 
rado  and  Santa  F^,  a  parallel  line  100  miles  west  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  to  Gaines- 
ville, Tex.,  is  in  full  operation.  The  Frisco  has  in  operation  a  line  from  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  to  Paris,  Tex.,  through  the  Choctaw  Nation  down  the  Kiamitia  Valley.  The 
Arkansas  Valley  Railroad,  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  northwest  to  Wagoner,  a  station 
some  15  miles  north  of  Muscogee  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway.  The 
Frisco  Railroad,  operating  under  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  charter,  has  a  line  operating 
from  Pierce  City,  Sou tli west  Missouri,  to  Red  Fork,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  near  the 
ninety-sixth  meridian.     A  number  of  other  roads  are  proposed. 

The  contest  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  against  the  construction  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
road,  on  the  ground  it  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  was  decided  adversely  by  Hon.  I. 
C.  Parker,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  of  the  western  district  of  Arkansas. 
The  court  took  the  ground  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  bad  the  right  to  grant 
the  charter  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  His  argument  is  that  eminent  domain, 
or  the  rightful  authority  belonging  to  the  sovereign  power  to  take  private  property  on 
just  compensation  necessary  to  the  public  welfare,  is  in  the  United  States  alone;  that 
the  Cherokee  Nation  is  fee-simple  owner,  but  not  sovereign;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
subject  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States;  that  in  the  Indian  Territory  emi- 
nent domain  is  clearly  in  the  United  States:  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  not  a  State  or 
Territory  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  but  is  under  an  Indian  agent  and  with  cer- 
tain delegated  powers  of  self-government;  that  eminent  domain  can  not  be  delegated, 
but  is  in  the  United  States  alone;  that  the  use  of  the  rights  or  privileges  flowing  from 
the  exercise  of  eminent  domain  may  be  granted  by  the  sovereign  power  to  a  railroad 
company,  because  this  is  for  the  public  benefit,  safety,  necessity,  convenience,  and  wel- 
fare; that  this  charter  to  the  Arkansas  Valley  Railroad  is  a  proper  case  for  the  exercise 
by  Congress  of  this  great  sovereign  right. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Railroad  succeeded  in  getting  ties  necessary  to  construction  of 
their  railroad  after  some  delay,  caused  by  the  chief  ordering  the  clerks  to  issue  no  per- 
mits lor  this  purpose.  I  went  to  see  the  chief  to  urge  the  revocation  of  the  order.  I 
am  informed  he  withdrew  the  order,  though  at  first  he  declined  to  do  so. 

The  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  paid  some  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Chickasaw 
governor,  Hon.  William  M.  Guy.  His  political  adversaries  in  the  legislature  declined 
to  receive  his  report  on  the  subject,  or  to  take  the  funds  he  offered,  on  the  ground  he  had 
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no  law  justifying  his  accepting  royalty,  or  let  the  railroad  have  ties.  He  has  the  money 
yet  on  his  hands,  and  is  unable  apparently  to  majse  satisfactory  disposal  of  it. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  complaint  against  the  Missonri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad  for  the  killing  ot  stock  or  burning  of  improvements.  The  settlements  have 
been  satisfactory  in  many  hundreds  of  cases  and  but  very  few  complaints. 

On  the  'Frisco,  operating  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  complaints 
have  been  more  frequent,  and  the  friendly  intervention  of  this  office  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  adjustments  has  been  resented  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Moist,  claim  agent  of  that  road. 
I  renew  my  recommendations  on  this  subject.  The  claims  of  James  P.  Audrain  have 
never  yet  been  settled,  though  pending  four  or  five  years.  Under  the  present  status,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  advising  claimants  to  take  what  the  mercy  of  the  claim  agent  will 
allow  as  the  most  practicable  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

OOAL  MINING. 

Coal  mining  in  the  Territory  began  practically  at  McAlester,  on  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  Railroad  in  1872,  where  a  4-foot  vein  of  firm,  clean  bituminous  coal  was 
discovered.  The  working  of  these  mines  has  grown  to  large  proportions  at  McAles- 
ter, Krebs,  Savanna,  Lehigh,  and  west  of  Lehigh.  The  omtput  this  year  probably 
amounts  to  600,000  tons.  United  States  citizens  and  others  are  paid  yearly  an  amount 
approximating  $900, 000  for  labor  in  and  about  the  mines.  The  royalties  to  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations  and  citizens  thereof  exceed  $100,000  per  annum.  It  is  largely 
expended  for  educational  purposes  and  for  expenses  of  the  Indian  government.  These 
coal  leases  pay  one-half  cent  per  bushel  royalty  to  the  nation,  and  from  one-quarter  to 
one-half  cent  per  bushel  royalty  to  the  individual  citizen  who  owns  the  mine.  Under 
the  Choctaw  law,  any  citizen  finding  a  mine  is  owner  thereof,  subject  to  the  rights  of 
the  nation's  royalty,  and  may  work  it  exclusively  for  a  mile  in  any  direction  from  the 
point  of  discovery. 

These  leases  are  made  by  the  citizens,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Choctaw  national 
agent.  The  Indian  Office  and 'Secretary  of  the  Interior  do  not  approve  them  because  of 
an  opinion  of  Attorney- General  Garland  that  there  is  no  law  authorizing  such  approval. 
If  any  law  is  needed  to  place  this  valuable  and  great  industry  on  a  legal  and  safer  basis 
it  should  by  all  means  be  enacted,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  it  affords  the  In- 
dian school  funds,  the  sustenance  of  a  large  number  of  United  States  Citizens  and  In- 
dians whose  families  are  supported  by  the  employment  given  in  the  development  and 
working  of  these  mines,  but  above  all,  perhaps,  because  it  supplies  important  transpor- 
tation companies,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  great  State  of  Texas— which  appears  to 
be  subetantially  without  a  good  mineral  fuel — with  an  abundance  of  cheap  fuel  of  good 
quality.  The  encouragement  of  the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources  of  the  In- 
dian Territory  in  the  bands  of  its  own  people  is  the  most  speedy  way  in  which  the  In- 
dian nations  can  be  developed  and  brought  to  maturity  of  citizenship  and  statehood. 

Under  the  Choctaw  law  proper  provision  is  made*^for  labor.  Under  the  Cherokee, 
Creek,  and  Chickasaw  laws  no  coa\  has  yet  been  developed,  though  all  these  nations  have 
good  coal  mines.  In  the  Chickasaw  Nation  coal  fields  are  being  opened  at  Ardmoie,  on 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Railroad.  There  are  a  number  of  good  coal  veins 
along  the  'Frisco  Railroad  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  but  the  adjacent  fields  in  Sebastian 
County,  at  Huntington,  Greenwood,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Hackett  City  can  be  worked  more 
cheaply,  and  the  Choctaw  fields  are  therefore  neglected. 

At  the  coal  fields  at  Krebs  and  Lehigh  there  is  quite  a  large  white  population.  At 
Lehigh  alone  the  number  is  estimated  at  nearly  4,000.  They  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  organize  and  establish  municipal  rules  and  regulations.  Permission  has  been  given 
them  to  do  so,  with  my  assurance  that  United  States  citizens  refusing  to  obey  the  town 
rules  would  be  held  as  intruders  and  ejected.  This  action  will  assist  much  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  order. 

CHEBOKEE  OUTLET. 

The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  meridian  were  leased 
in  May,  1883,  to  the  Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock  Association  for  ^ve  years,  at  $100,000  per 
annum,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance.  The  lease  expires  October  1 ,  1888.  The  as- 
sociation has  paid  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  amount  due,  to  wit,  $500,000. 

In  November,  1886,  the  association  tried  to  release  it  for  $100,000  per  annum  for  five 
years  more,  and  failed.  In  the  council  of  the  winter  of  1887  and  1888  another  effort  was 
made  by  the  Cherokee  national  party  to  pass  a  bill  for  $125,000.  They  passed  the  bill 
and  it  was  vetoed.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  it  over  the  veto.  This  effort 
^led  by  one  or  two  votes  only.  The  council  adjourned.  The  diief  then  published  the 
following  open  letter  on  the  subject: 

Whereas,  in  sundry  places,  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  requires  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherolcee  Nation  to  inform  himself  about  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their  affairs,  and  to 
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•ubmit  such  information  to  their  representatives  with  a  view  of  securing  the  legislation  best  suited 
to  their  interests;  and 

Whereas  the  people's  representatives  are  not  now  in  session,  I  deem  it  proper  to  issue  the  folio w> 
ine  letter  to  the  citizens  themselves  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  direct,  relative  to  their  affairs,  for  their 
information  on  a  matter  involving:  thousands  and  hundred^)  of  tliousands  of  dollars. 

I  was  chosen  by  the  people  as  principal  chief  on  my  pledjre  made  in  various  places  to  dlllRrently 
and  faithfully  serve  their  interests,  and  among:  other  thingrs  to  secure  for  them,  as  nearly  as  I  could,^ 
the  full  valuation  of  the  {^razing:  privilegres  iyinK  west  of  the  nhiely-sixth  meridian.  1  deem  it  my 
duty  now  to  lay  before  them  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  history  of  this  land  and  it*  present  status. 

In  the  fall  of  1836  a  strong  effort  was  made  by  the  Cherokee  Strip  Live-Stock  Association  to  re* 
lease  this  country.  They  failed,  and  in  the  fall  of  1887  they  returned  and  redoubled  their  effort**. 
In  the  mean  time  I  had  made  aa  endeavor  to  learn  the  market  vaitie  of  tlie.se  lands,  and  I  know^ 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  this  value  was  far  in  excess  of  the  sum  paid  by  them  on  the 
previous  lease,  to  wit,  9100,000  per  annum.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  securing:  the  passngre  of  a 
bill  to  re-lease  to  them  this  property  for  9125,000,  which  I  promptly  vetoed,  because  I  positively 
knew  the  amount  was  far  below  the  market  value  of  the  property. 

I  proposed  in  my  veto  that  the  true  method  to  secure  the  market  value  was  to  let  it  out.  after 
suitable  adrertisAment,  to  the  higrhest  responsible  bidder.  My  veto  was  sustained,  but  no  act  wa» 
passed  authorizing:  the  advertisement,  as  I  desired.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  call  the  council  for 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  at  such  a  day  as  shall  leave  ample  time  for  the  adjustment  of  thi»- 
question,  and  all  Its  incidents,  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease  on  the  1st  day  of  October.  It 
will  not  take  the  time  generally  supposed  to  advertise  this  property.  After  beef  move  on  the 
market,  cattlemen  firom  whom  we  may  reasonably  expect  bids  win  be  in  better  condition  and 
humor  to  make  bids ;  the  competition  will  be  livelier,  and  oardelefrales,  who  are  also  senators,  will 
have  returned.    For  this  reason  oaliing  of  the  council  will  be  yet  deferred. 

I  propose  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cherokee  people  a  bin  on  the  foUowinsr  terms,  and  I  wisb 
them  and  the  various  members  of  the  national  council  to  carefully  oonsider  it  before  the  meeting 
of  the  council.  If  it  is  right,  I  sincerely  and  respectfully  ask  th  *  people  and  their  representatives- 
to  give  us  the  desired  legislation,  so  the  full  value  of  this  property  may  be  secured  to  the  Cherokee^ 
people. 

Lei  the  terms  of  the  lease  be  for  five  years.  Let  the  advantages  and  limitations  be  as  before,  witi» 
these  provisions  for  the  manner  of  leasings : 

(1 )  The  chief  shall  advertise  for  thirty  to  forty  days  that  till  a  certain  day  at  noon  he  will  receive 
bids  on  this  franchise. 

(2)  That  each  bid  most  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  deposit  of  some  national  bank,  which 
shall  also  be  a  United  States  depository,  that  tiie  amount  of  the  first  annual  payment  has  been  de- 
posited by  the  bidder  with  such  bank,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Cherokee  treasurer  when  the  lease- 
shall  have  been  executed,  and  the  1st  of  October  shall  have  arrived,  and  the  certificate  from  such  a 
bank  that  the  bidders  are  men  of  high  financial  standing  and  character. 

l3)  That  the  rental  shall  be  payable  annually  in  advance. 

{4)  (That  failure  in  observing  theterme  of  lease  shall  work  a  forfeiture,  and  immediate  possession* 
shall  inure  to  the  Cherokee  ]Nation. 

(5)  That  sealed  bids  may  be  delivered  to  the  principal  chief  at  any  time  up  to  noon  of  the  day  of 
opening  them ;  that  he  shall  give  a  receipt  therefor,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  sacredly  keep  the 
same  under  seal,  and  open  them  on  the  appointed  day  in  the  presence  of  the  assistant  chief,  and 
the  treasurer,  and  the  executive  council,  and  all  bidders;  thateachbid  shall  be  carefully  examined 
to  see  that  the  bids  are  all  intact  before  any  envelopes  are  opened. 

(6)  That  a  synopsis  of  all  bids  should  be  published,  and  a  careful  record  made  of  them  at  length 
and  placed  on  file  in  the  executive  office,  and  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids  reserved. 

I  favor  this  plan  df  legislation  because  it  offers  the  only  means  of  honest  competition,  because  I 
know  with  certainty  the  grazing  privilege  is  worth  more  than  9125,000  a  year,  and  becav^e  I  want 
the  Cherokees  to  have  its  value.  Because  further,  I  have  assurances  from  various  men  of  highi 
standing  that  bona  fide  bids  will  be  made  exceeding  9125,000,  if  an  honest  chance  is  afforded  then& 
on  this  basid  but  would  not  make  an  open  bid  because  they  would  have  no  guaranty  of  its  accept- 
ance. I  further  favor  this  plan  of  sealed  bids  because  it  will  take  away  any  inducements  to  any- 
Uidv  to  use  outside  money  to  control  our  elections  and  manipulate  our  national  legislature.  I  re- 
gard such  outside  interference  as  a  most  serious  dang:er  to  the  integrity  of  our  institutions  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  equal  enjoyment  of  our  common  property. 

This  is  a  matter  which  I  hope  will  not  be  regarded  by  any  of  my  fHends  or  fellow-citizens  as  a 
matter  of  party  polftics,  but  of  national  and  common  importance  to  us  all,  and  in  this  spirit  I  re- 
spectfully present  in  this  brief  way  my  views,  and  appeal  to  the  Cherokee  people  to  sustain  these 
vie«vs  if  ^ey  are  Jua*  and  right. 

The  above  is  given  in  answer  to  many  anxious  inquiries  as  to  when  the  present  lease  expires,and 
when  will  the  council  convene  to  effect  a  new  lease. 

J.  B.  Mayes,  Prinetpal  Chief. 

The  oonncil  was  called  together  by  Chief  Mayes  on  June  25, 1888.  The  friends  of  the 
Strip  Ast»ootatioo  made  a  resolute  effort  to  secure  the  franchise  for  $125,000,  and  defeated 
every  effort  of  Mayes  and  his  followers  to  secure  legislation  authorizing  sealed  bids  and 
letting  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  bill  in  favor  of  the  Strip  Association  was  amended  to 
Si  35, 000  per  annum,  and  then  a  bill  giving  the  association  an  option  at  $150,000  per  an- 
num was  passed.  Mayes  vetoed  this  bill,  and  submitted  a  bid  of  $160,000  of  the  North 
and  West  Texas  Live  Stock  Company,  a  corporation  chartered  by  Texas  for  $1,000,000, 
with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.  They  guarantied  the  good  faith  of  their  bids  by  de- 
positing  $75,000  in  certified  checks  of  the  American  National  Bank  at  Dallas,  with  the 
Cherokee  tr^isnrer.  Then  another  bid  was  made  by  the  Waoo  Land  Lease  Company  for 
$175.<K)0  per  annum,  secured  by  checks  on  the  national  banks  of  Waco  for  $85,000  as  a 
forfeit.  The  friends  of  the  Strip  Aseocialion  put  in  a  bill  for  Hbem  at  $175, 000  per  annum. 
The  chief  vetoed  it,  the  Waco  company  having  offered  $185,000.  The  chief  submittecl 
the  following  documents  to  the  council: 

ExKcuTiVB  Dkpartmbnt,  Chrrokes  Nation, 

TafUequah,  Ind.  T.,  July  18,  1688. 
To  Ihe  honorable  National  CouneiL 

GE5TLKMBK :  I  have  exhausted  all  the  recourse  I  can  conceive  of  to  have  our  grazing  privileges 
awarded  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  while  I  know  that  there  are  parties  here  who  are  responsible 
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«nd  ready  to  offer  fSOO.OOO  fbr  this  fninchiae,  if  allowed  the  opportunity  to  do  to,  I  am  thoroughly 
aatiafied  that  it  is  useless  to  waste  any  more  of  our  public  fund  in  tryinar  to  arrive  at  a  point  where 
the  highest  bidder  can  get  the  franchise,  and  in  accordance  with  section  26,  imge  44,  of  the  oom- 
pUed  laws,  which  defines  the  duties  of  the  principal  chief.and  reads :  '*  He  may,  if  satisfied  that  the 
public  interest  demands  it.  adjourn  a  special  session  at  any  time." 
Now,  being  satisfied  that  the  public  interest  tells  me  that  the  time  has  arrived.  Therefore, 
I,  J.  B.  Mayes,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  do  neredy  issue  this  my  proclamation,  ad- 
journing this  special  session  of  the  National  Council  sMe  dit,  on  Friday,  at  0  o'clock  p.  m.,  July  20, 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Mayes,  PrineipaX  ChUf, 

BxBcirrivB  Depabtmkkt.  Chebokkx  Natioh, 

TahU<iMah,  hid.  7.,  July  19. 188ii. 
<3enUtmen  <^the  FcMonal  OowneO: 

You  have  been  in  session  now  about  four  weeks,  under  a  call  from  me,  to  make  some  disposition 
of  our  gracing  privileges  west  of  the  Arkansas  River.  1  have  recommended  time  and  again  to  your 
honorable  body  the  letting  of  this  franchise  te  the  highest  responsible  bidder  under  sealed  bids,  as 
the  only  fair  way  to  deal  with  this  imporUnt  subject;  but  all  my  efforts  in  that  direction  have 
failed,  and  the  next  best  oourse  I  have  pursued  is  to  ask  you  to  let  this  privilege  to  the  highest  re- 
aponsibie  bidder  while  the  National  Council  is  in  session. 

We  have,  in  a  measure,  pursued  this  oourse, and  now  the  responsible  bids  have  run  up  to  the  sum 
of  $185,000  per  annum,  offered  by  a  company  from  the  city  of  Waco,  Tex. 

The  last  bid  you  had  before  you,  allowing  the  Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock  Company  to  reoceupy 
•aid  lands  for  the  sum  of  1175,000  per  annum,  and  which  was  not  approved,  was  first  ottered  by  the 
Waco  company. 

One  of  the  great  objections  to  this  bill,  as  set  forth  in  my  veto  message,  was  the  Cherokee*  were 
offered  a  greater  amount  of  motiev  than  the  amount  proposed  in  the  bill.  There  is  a  standiug  offer 
of  $185,000 per  annum  by  the  said  Waco  company,  with  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  make  another 
offer  on  said  privilege,  provided  another  company  offered  a  greater  amount.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  what  this  franchise  can  be  let  at  this  session  of  the  council  for  the  sum  of  ^200,000  a  year 
If  the  proper  oourse  is  followed,  and  now  I  am  more  than  willing  to  consult  and  co-operate  with 
you  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  money. 

But  if  we  can  not  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  best  oourse  to  get  the  greatest 
4kmouut  for  the  Cherokee  people,  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  public  interest  demands  tnat  this  session 
■of  the  national  council  adiourns.  [  can  not,  under  any  circumstances,  consent  to  let  any  company 
have  the  use  of  these  lands  while  another  company  is  offering  a  greater  amount  for  the  privilege. 

The  price  of  these  grazing  privileges  has  increased  from  1100,000  per  annum  to  that  of  $185,000, 
and  I  am  sure  if  we  will  pursue  the  proper  course  they  will  raise  in  value  at  this  time  not  less  than 
the  amount  of  ^200,000.  I  am  assured  by  parties  who  are  responsible,  and  are  ready  to  put  up  the 
money,  that  they  will  give  this  amount  if  an  opportunity  is  given  them. 

I,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,and  you,  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
can  not,  under  an v  circumstances,  afford  to  take  a  less  price  for  this  franchise,  when  we  have  a 
greater  one  offered  for  it.  The  poor,  helpless  people  of  our  country  are  expecting  us  to  guard  well 
this  important  interest  of  theirs,  and  to  secure  to  them  every  dollar  it  is  worth.  I  can  assure  you 
the  motives  which  have  governed  my  actions  in  every  respect  on  this  important  question  have  been 
that  of  a  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the  Cherokee  people,  and  at  the  same  tin^  being  convinced 
that  I  have  done  my  whole  duty  to  my  country.  It  is  a  very  unfortunate  affair  for  the  Cherokee 
people  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  wherein  they  can  not  agree  on  this  question,  which  involves  a 
great  pecuniary  interest  of  theirs. 

As  I  have  said,  your  speedy  action  in  this  matter  is  respectfully  requested,  and  I  assure  you  that 
the  public  interest  demands  that  this  council  adjourn  in  a  very  short  time.  I  am  willing  to  co-oper- 
ate with  you  and  axree  on  receiving  the  greatest  amount  of  money  for  this  privilege.  There  is  but 
a  very  short  time  left  for  you  to  consider  this  question.  You  certainly  have  had  ample  time  in 
which  to  determine  thii*  matter  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Cherokee  people  bygiving^it  tothehlgh- 
ost  responsible  bidder. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Mates. 

The  council  adjoarned  on  July  20,  with  the  bill  passed  to  lease  the  Strip  for  $175,000 
to  the  Strip  Association  in  the  chiefs  hands.  The  matter  stands,  unfortunately,  unde- 
termined. The  Cherokees  are  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  matter,  and  various  meetings 
have  been  held  and  resolutions  passed  relatiTo  thereto.  The  papers  have  been  full  of  it, 
And,  with  one  exception,  they  condemn  the  action  of  the  council. 

INDIAN  POLICB. 

There  are  43  Indian  police  belonging  to  this  agency— one  captain,  2  lieutenants,  and 
40  sergeants  and  privates.  They  are  distributed  according  to  centers  of  population,  and 
are  selected  with  as  much  care  as  possible  from  men  of  courage  and  good  character.  The 
pro  rata  of  territory  would  be  712  square  miles.  They  co-operate  with  both  Indian  and 
United  States  officers  in  the  suppression  of  crime.  Their  intimate  local  knowledge  and 
<x>nstant  available  presence  makes  them  specially  efficient.  They  are  not  alleys  schol- 
ars, but  do  good  work  in  the  suppression  of  crime.  Keports  are  infrequent  and  short. 
Bome  time  ago  I  received  a  note  like  this: 

Dear  Hir:  Burglars  robbed  Overstreet's  store  last  night.    I  followed  'em  and  killed  one. 
Yours,  truly. 

Generally  in  such  a  case  full  reports  are  made,  but  many  arrests  are  made  and  not  re- 
ported at  iJl. 

Under  the  new  law^  giving  the  United  States  court  jurisdiction  of  any  Indian  killing  or 
attempting  to  kill  an  Indian  police  or  Indian  deputy  marshal,  they  are  safer  and  leel 
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mach  more  confidence  than  before.  The  United  Statee  coart  ought  to  exercise  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  however,  where  an  Indian  police  or  deputy  kills  an  Indian  in  executing  the 
United  States  writs.  It  is  a  shame  to  let  the  Indian  court  hang  him  if  he  is  innocent,  and 
it  might  be  done  under  the  law.  For  example,  Henderson,  an  Indian,  posse  to  a  United 
States  citizen  deputy  marshal,  who  was  condemned  to  die  by  a  Chickasaw  jury  on  a  case 
where  the  deputy  himself  was  the  principal  in  the  alleged  crime,  was  declared  not  guilty 
by  the  United  States  district  court  I  urgently  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  and  my 
former  recommendation  that  the  court  should  also  take  jurisdiction  when  the  attack  on 
an  Indian  police  or  deputy  grows  out  of  the  performance  of  duty  by  consequent  malice. 
J.  M.  Jordan,  whom  I  had  dropped  from  the  force  in  the  redistribution,  told  me  only 
yesterday  that  a  party  had  threatened  to  kill  him  as  soon  as  he  got  off  the  Indian  police 
force.    Protection  ought  to  be  guarantied. 

The  Indian  police  are  wretchedly  paid  for  the  work,  hazard,  and  exposure  they  endure 
tn  this  agency;  they  ought  to  have  $30  a  month  instead  of  $8. 

OITIZBNSHIP. 

The  citizens  of  the  Five  Nations  are  variously  graded  bv  blood  fh>m  the  pure  Indian 
stock  to  the  pure  white  stock,  and  variously  crossed  on  other  Indian  stock.  There  are 
many  negroes,  former  slaves  to  Indians,  and  among  the  Creeks  is  some  negro  miscegena- 
tion, though  much  exaggerated  in  reports  on  that  subject.  Thereare  numbers  of  adopted 
•citizens — whites,  other  Indians,  and  negroes. 

The  adopted  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation— fibout  1,100  whites,  about  650  Shaw- 
neee,  about  765  Delawares,  and  about  2,400  n^roes;  total,  4,815— have  been  denied  the 
rights  of  full  participation  as  Cherokees  in  some  respects,  especially  in  regard  to  funds 
derived  from  lands  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  meridian.  The  Cherokees  claim  that  a  fair 
construction  of  the  purposes  of  the  treaties  would  not  give  them  this  right,  while  the 
claimants,  with  apparent  justice  from  the  language,  argue  it  gives  them  alL  The  ulti- 
mate determination  of  this  question  will  prol^bly  be  referred  by  act  of  Congress  to  the 
Court  of  Claims.  It  was  interesting,  however,  to  observe  how  the  two  political  parties 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  their  canvass  of  1887  for  the  election  of  chief,  legislature, 
etc.,  deferred  to  this  adopted  vote  and  treated  the  subjects  The  Downing  party  agreed 
to  give  them  all  the  rights  guarantied  by  treaty.  The  national  party  agrees  to  let  the 
matter  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication  and  accept  the  decision  of  the  courts 
as  final.  It  would  be  interesting  to  submit  here  their  intelligent,  comprehensive,  and 
shrewd  platforms,  and  a  synopsis  of  their  ingenious  arguments  against  each  other.  The 
contest  terminated  by  the  election  of  Hon.  Joel  B.  Mayes,  a  highly  intelligent  and  pros- 
perous half-breed  Cherokee,  by  the  Downing  party,  and  the  election  of  a  m^ority  of  the 
senate  and  council  branch  of  the  national  party,  so  that  the  adopted  citizens  will  prob- 
ably have  their  rights  adjusted  by  the  Court  of  Claims  without  further  serious  opposi- 
tion. 

The  rights  of  the  Cherokees  to  declare  who  their  own  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  are, 
in  accordance  with  their  constitution  and  laws,  was  determined  to  be  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  North  Carolina 
-Cherokees  i».  Cherokee  Nation,  March  1,  1886.  On  Aue;ust  11, 1886,  this  office  was  in- 
structed to  issue  no  more  prima  facie  certificates  of  citizenship,  and  on  June  16,  1887, 
was  further  instructed  to  enforce  the  Cherokee  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  public  do- 
main. These  laws  forbid  all  persons  entering  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  setting  up  the 
•claim  to  citizenship  from  exercising  the  right  of  citizenship,  such  as  using  public  tim- 
ber, minerals,  grass,  or  opening  up  farms,  etc.,  till  their  status  was  determined. 

In  the  Kesterson  case,  August  21,  1888,  when  it  appeared  that  Eesterson  had  entered 
the  Cherokee  Nation  in  1883,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  decided  that 
the  Cherokee  commission  appointed  nnder  the  Cherokee  law  had  a  right  to  decide  ad- 
'versely;  that  such  decision  fixed  Eesterson's  status  as  an  intruder;  that  the  Cherokees 
had  no  right,  however,  to  confiscate  his  effects,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  they  bad  no  juris- 
-diction  of  person  or  property  of  United  States  citizens  intruding,  but  that  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  should  inform  Kesterson  that  he  was  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  with- 
out any  proper  authority,  and  that  his  removal  had  been  requested  by  the  Cherokee  au- 
thorities; and  to  notify  him  that  he  must  dispose  of  his  improvements  and  remove  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  movable  propnerty  from  the  Cherokee  Nation,  all  of  which  must 
be  accomplished  with^p  a  reasonable  time  (six  months),  unless  at  or  before  the  time  fixed 
for  his  removal  he  shall  obtain  and  show  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  agent  that  he  has 
obtained  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to 
<«ntinue  to  reside  in  their  country.  This  decision  applies  to  all  others  involving  the 
«ame  question,  and  practically  settles  a  matter  that  has  long  disturbed  the  serenity  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  which  has  been  frequently  presented  in  various  forms  by  this 
office  in  its  endeavors  to  secure  adjustment  thereof.  This  settlement  is  regarded  as  just, 
and  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Cherokee  chief  as  affording  a  much  desired  relief. 
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The  commission  on  citizenship  has  admitted  many  hundreds  of  persons  dnring  the  last 
year  and  denied  a  small  proportion  of  applicants. 

The  Choctaw  citizenship  question  no  longer  affords  any  tronble  under  the  afsreemeni 
with  the  Choctaws  that  applicants  rejected  by  the  Choctaw  lo^^islature  niiKht,  in  thirty 
days,  appeal  to  this  ofUce  and  hence  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  ia 
satisfactory,  though  the  great  delay  of  this  agency  and  of  the  Interior  Department  in 
passing  on  appealed  cases — they  are  all  still  pending — is  embarrassing.  These  casea 
have  been  pending  three  years  and  longer,  and  ought  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  are  not  troubled  much  with  applicants.  Their 
laws  on  the  subject  are  crude  and  uncertain  of  nature. 

Intermarried  white  men  are  differently  treattd  in  the  different  tribes.  The  Creeks 
and  Seminoles  regard  them  judicially  as  United  States  citizens  with  bare  right  of  resi^ 
dence,  and  their  judges  decline  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  The  Cherokees  make  them  at 
intermarriage  take  an  oath  to  support  and  obey  Cherokee  constitution  and  laws,  and 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  them.  Refusal  to  obey  Cherokee  law  is  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  annul  rights  of  Cherokee  citizenship.  A  white  intermarried  man  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  has  all  the  privileges  substantially  that  a  Cherokee  has.  His  rights  in  Choctaw 
Nation  and  Chickasaw  Nation  are  as  if  he  were  a  native  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw.  The 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  courts  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  intermarried  white  men, 
in  my  judgment  wrongfully. 

THE  NEQB0B8 

of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  entitled,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Choctaws,  given  a  pro  rata 
of  schools,  right  of  suffrage,  and  citizenship  as  provided  by  treaty. 

The  negroeaof  the  Chickasaw  Nation  are  still  in  the  forlorn  status  as  stated  in  my 
last  report.  The  Chickasaws  are  firmly  resolved  never  to  receive  them.  It  is  the  pal- 
pable duty  of  the  Government  to  remove  them.  They  should  be  placed  in  Oklahoma, 
west  of  the  Pottawattomies.  This  office  is  frequently  troubled  ki  adjusting  trespasses 
on  them  or  by  them.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  present  generation  there  of  negro 
children  that  they  should  be  schoolless.  The  Cherokee  and  Creek  n4>groes  have  the  right 
of  suffrage  and  all  the  rights  of  Indian  citizens,  except  participation  in  public  annui- 
ties, which  is  denied  by  Cherokees  to  their  freedmen.  They  are  given  their  full  quota 
of  school  privileges,  however,  and  are  doing  well  in  a  material  way. 

One  peculiar  difference  exists  between  negro  and  Indian  in  the  Five  Nations,  t.  e.,  in- 
termarriage with  Indian  gives  a  United  States  citizen,  male  or  female,  rights,  but  inter- 
marriage with  negro  does  not.  This  Indian  law  has  been  sustained  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment on  the  ground  that  the  rights  acquired  by  intermarriage  are  only  such  as  the 
Indian  law  conveys,  and  is  not  a  right  inherent. in  the  Indian  citizen  that  he  or  she  may 
convey  it  by  that  mere  bestowal  of  his  or  her  hand  in  matrimony. 

An  act  in  relation  to  marriage  between  white  men  and  Indian  women. ^  under  solici- 
tation of  the  people  of  this  agency,  was  modified,  as  appears^  so  as  to  exclude  from  its  op- 
erations the  five  civilized  tribes.  It  was  very  ardently  discussed  in  the  Indian  local 
papers,  and  many  vials  of  wrath  did  indignant  Indian  ladies  pour  on  the  venerable  and 
philanthropic  author  when  it  was  believed  this  law  proposed  taking  from  them  their 
right  to  endow  their  husbands  with  all  the  rights  they  enjoyed. 

INTBUDEBS. 

The  intruder  is  that  United  States  citizen  who,  without  authority  from  the  United 
States  or  Indian  government,  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  Indian  country.  There  are 
quite  a  large  number,  cowmen,  squatters,  coal  and  timber  thieves,  tramps,  vagrants,  ref- 
ugees from  justice,  whisky  peddlers,  prostitutes,  and  lunatics.  There  is  no  way  to  man- 
age such  as  are  insane,  and  occasionally,  where  specially  obnoxious.  I  gently  drop  oneio 
Kansas  or  Texas  without  full  consultation  with  the  authorities  of  those  noble  States. 

The  usual  way  of  managing  intruders  is  as  follows:  The  eounty  officers  report  objec- 
tionable party  to  the  principal  chief,  he  to  me,  and  I  issue  hiuk  the  foliowicg  notice,  to 
nearest  police  or  Indian  slieriff  for  service,  as  follows: 

UvioH  Agjehct,  Sndtaiv  Tbrritort, 

Mmcogee^  September  1, 1888. 
To  JOHW  SMrTH, 

San  Boie,  Ind,  T, : 
You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  authorfties  of  the  Choctaw  Natioiv  have  reported  to  this  office 
that  you  are  an  intruder  residing  within  their  nation  in  violation  of  law,  to  wU,  that  you  have  no- 
permit  (or  other  cause  as  stated),  and  they  demand  that  you  l>e  immediately  removed. 

You  will  therefore  remove  at  once  beyond  the  limits  of  this  af^ncy,  or  apoear  at  this  office  on  or 
before  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  service,  188—,  and  show  cause,  either  in  person  or  by  writtenr 

*  For  the  text  of  this  act  see  page  ^— %. 
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fltatementa  duly  sworn  to  before  any  ofHoer  authorized  to  administer  the  oath,  why  the  demand  of 
the  chief  should  not  be  complied  with. 

Your  failure  to  appear  or  answer  n*»  directed  will  be  taken  as  evidence  that  you  are  an  intruder, 
and  orders  will  be  issued  for  your  immediate  removal,  as  the  law  provides. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Robert  L.  Owen, 
U.  a.  Indian  Agent. 
Served  by  me  this  3d  day  of  September,  18SS. 

Jefferson  Surratt, 
U.  S.  Indian  Police,  Postrojftce,  Oklahoma^  Jnd,  T. 

N.  B.— The  oflleer  servinj?  this  noticeshould,  without  fail,  enter  date  of  service.  siRrninff  his  official 
oame.  and  {^ving  his  post-ottice  address.  R'^turu  this  notice  promptly  to  XJ.  8.  Indian  ag^cnt,  Mua> 
«ogee,  Ind.  T. 

Failure  to  answer  or  unsatisfactory  answer  is  followed  by  ejectment  of  intruder. 

D,  M.  Wisdom,  clerk  at  this  agency,  was  directed  to  go  to  Ardraore,  Chickasaw  Na- 
tion, and  investigate  the  trouble  between  the  Chickasaw  authorities  and  certain  stock- 
men ana  farmers  under  permit,  in  some  cases,  whe  had  refused  to  pay  the  Chickasaws 
for  capita  tax,  and  had  seized  and  recovered  back  certain  cattle,  which  had  been  taken 
by  Richard  McLish,  taK-collector  of  said  nation.  About  30  persons  were  identified  as 
connected  with  said  seizure  and  recovery  of  said  cattle  and  resistance  to  the  Chickasaw 
law.  A  few  of  these  men  having  no  permits,  and  also  holding  more  cattle  than  the 
Chickasaw  law  allowed,  were  expelled,  and  all  of  them  were  declared  as  intruders  and  as 
nntlt  to  remain  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation;  but  under  instructions  from  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  they  were  given  ninety  days  in  which  to  gather  their 
growing  crops  before  their  final  eviction,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  special 
trouble  in  that  quarter,  although  I  have  been  officially  informed  that  the  parties  who 
were  expelled  have  returned  with  their  cattle  and  other  effects  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
where  they  now  are  in  defiance  of  law  and  the  orders  of  this  agency.  I  have  recom- 
mended that  writs  be  issued  against  them  under  section  2148,  Revised  Statutes.  This, 
though,  is  no  remedy  at  all,  because  the  United  States  district  coi^rt  for  the  district  of 
Arkansas  can  not  by  any  possibility  attend  these  cases  and  do  the  more  serious  work 
before  its  bar. 

When  I  ejected  these  intruders  two  years  ago  I  personally  caused  process  to  ))e  is- 
sued against  parties.  Not  one  case  has  been  settled  thereunder.  W'e  need  a  court  here. 
I  am  also  informed  that  the  national  council  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  will  pass  an  act 
directing  that  hereafter  no  person  connected  with  the  seizure  aforesaid  shall  ever  receive 
a  permit  from  any  Chickasaw  official  authorized  to  issue  permits.  That  tl^e  matter  did 
not  result  more  seriously  is  largely  due  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chickasaw  militia,  and 
to  the  patience  displayed  by  Governor  W.  M.  Guy,  who  preferred  to  appeal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  protection  rather  than  appeal  to  the  armed  force  under 
his  command,  as  some  desired.  The  presence  of  a  company  of  troops,  Company  D,  Fifth 
Regiment  United  States  Cavalry,  under  Captain  Thomas,  to  whose  courteous  qo- operation 
I  am  much  indebted,  contributed  much  to  the  settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  aided 
the  policemen  of  this  agency  in  making  the  order  of  expulsion  effectual  without  any  con- 
flict whatever.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Chickasaw  law  will  be  so  modified  as  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  trouble  in  the  future. 

The  Choctaw  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  caused  to  be  reported  to  this 
office  quite  a  number  of  so-called  doctors,  who  could  not  pass  a  decent  examination,  and 
has  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  quack  practice,  and  an  addition  to  the  farming  class 
of  about  sixty  persons. 

The  law  has  been  modified  so  as  to  give  protection  of  section  5388,  United  States  Re- 
Tised  Statutes,  to  Indian  land,  as  recommended  by  this  agency  last  year,  and  it  has  been 
of  great  value  to  the  timber  of  this  country. 

The  present  law  regarding  iiitrusion  does  not  in  the  least  protect  the  Indian  country. 
It  is  practically  inoperative,  because  we  have  no  court  with  time  to  enforce  them,  and 
because  the  penalty  is  trivial.  In  the  case  of  the  notorious  Captain  Payne,  the  Okla- 
homa boomer,  who  openly  defied  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  organized  raid  after  raid,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  convict  him.  He  gave  bond, 
attended  court,  when  at  last  trial  came  up.  .  The  Indians  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to 
secure  conviction.  He  was  convicted  and  punished  to  the  extent  of  the  law;  that  is,  by 
the  imposition  of  the  fine  of  $1,000.  He  swore  he  was  not  worth  it  and  bade  the  court 
good  day,  and  immediately  went  to  organizing  some  new  Oklahoma  booms.  This  was 
the  absurd  operation  of  the  law  in  the  most  notable  of  cases.  The  law  should  impose 
an  imprisonment  in  jail,  and  I  respectfully  urge  this  modification  thereof. 

THE  TENURE  OF  LAND  IN  THE  TERRITOUY. 

The  mo^t  peculiar  feature  iu  the  management  of  aflfitirs  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  to 
be  found  in  the  laud-hold in;^.     The  title  to  the  laud  occupied  by  the  .seveml  ditferent 
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eWilized  tribes  is  id  €he  nation  itself,  held  by  a  patent  given  them  by  the  President  ef 
the  United  States  guarantying  the  land  to  them  not  only  as  a  nation,  bat  to  them  as  a 
people  in  their  individual  capacity.  This  patient  declares  the  nght  of  escheat  practi- 
cally, as  it  is  stipulated  that  in  the  case  of  Indian  abandonment  or  extinction,  then  it 
shall  revert  to  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States.  There  is  not  the  slightest  proba- 
bility that  they  will  ever  abandon  it  or  consent  to  be  extinct.  They  are  alive.  They 
are  crossing  on  the  white  race  and  establishiug  a  race  of  people  that  will  never  be  ex- 
tinct while  the  United  States  Government  exists.  These  conditions,  therefore,  do  not 
in  any  wise  invalidate  the  title  or  affect  it  If  there  was  such  a  condition,  it  would  be 
null  and  void,  because  the  fee  guarantied  by  the  treaty,  of  which  the  patent  is  but  the 
written  record,  is  fee-simple,  and  has  been  so  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  by  the  lower  courts. 

In  the  recent  decision  by  Judge  Parker  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  against  the 
Arkansas  Valley  Railroad,  he  made  the  following  declaration:  *^That  the  title  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  to  their  land  is  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  only  the  possibility  of 
reversion,  and  not  the  right  of  reversion  to  the  United  States;"  and  this  in  efiect  puts 
the  whole  title  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  Indian  law  in  all  cases  gives  to  the  Indian  citizen  the  right  to  use  and  occupy  all 
the  land  he  desires  to  cultivate,  only  providing  he  does  not  trespass  on  his  neighbors  and 
the  rights  similarly  granted  them.  In  all  the  nations  laws  have  been  passed  regulat- 
ing the  number  of  acres  which  a  citizen  is  permitted  to  inclose  for  the  purposes  of 
piu^tarage.  This  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  more  enterprising 
citizen,  not  being  limited  by  law  or  modesty,  did  not  hesitate  to  inclose  enormous  areas 
lor  the  purposes  of  pasturage,  thus  cutting  off  the  humbler  citizen  from  the  use  of  the 
public  domain  for  the  purposes  of  pasturage.  The  common  citizen,  while  not  able  to 
fence  large  areas  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage,  is  able  to  protect  himself  through  his 
political  rights,  because  he  controls  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  vote.  He  is  the  gen- 
tleman that  makes  chiefs  and  legislators,  and  his  will  is  very  soon  formulated  into  hiw. 

The  Chickasaws  aid  Choctaws  allow  640  acres  to  the  citizens  for  pasturage.  The 
Cherokees.  being  inflnenced  to  some  extent  by  indignation  against  the  greedy  citizens 
who  are  overdoing  their  rights  of  using  the  public  domain,  cut  the  right  to  use  the  public 
domain  for  the  purposes  of  pasturage  down  to  the  attenuated  limit  of  50  acres,  and  the 
law  so  stands  now.  None  of  these  nations  have,  however,  restricted  the  amount  that  a 
citizen  might  use  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  Chickasaws  only  allow  a  citizen  to^ 
have  two  places;  in  the  other  nations  they  have  as  many  places  as  they  please.  In  some 
cases  these  farms  are  very  large,  as  I  have  previously  reported. 

•  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  Hon.  L.  C.  Perry- 
man,  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  he  writes  me  back  as  follows: 

I  see  onIM^^  1^2  of  the  CommisaioDer's  report  that  **  one  of  the  Creeks  had  under  fence  over  1,000 
acres."  He  did  not  know  that  this  Creek  has  in  his  own  family  eight  children,  besides  three  or  four 
orphan  ohildcen,  minors,  and  by  his  own  estimate— 217  acres  to  each  individual,  and  under  his  rec- 
ommendation to  divide  up  the  entire  Territory  per  capita  and  to  the  Joint  owners  of  the  soil— thi» 
enterprising  Creek  has  not  exceeded  what  he  would  be  actually  entitled  to. 

This  opening  up  of  large  farms  in  the  Five  Nations  I  regard  as  of  the  greatest  conse* 
quence  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  Indian  people.  It  may  be  said  that  some  indi- 
vidual will  get  more  than  he  is  entitled  to.  While  this  may  be  possibly  true  in  some 
cases,  the  Enterprising  Indian  is  creating  wealth  for  his  community,  and  therefore  coa* 
tributing  to  progress.  It  may  be  said  that  his  greed  will  deprive  a  poorer  Indian  of  the 
chance  to  cultivate  the  land.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  that  a  poor  Indian  understands 
better  than  another  it  is  the  value  of  a  vote;  and  as  the  poor  Indian  will  always  be  in 
the  mi^jority,  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  that  he  will  not  provide  for  his  own 
estate  in  the  matter  of  securing  land  for  cultivation  whenever  he  gets  sufficient  ambition 
to  cultivate  it.  The  poorest  Indian  uses  the  public  pastures,  and  when  he  sees  the  greedy 
Indian  taking  too  big  a  slice  he  summarily  restrains  the  greedy  Indian.  The  Indian  do- 
main is  very  large  and  will  for  many  years  provide  ample  iroom  for  all  who  desire  te 
cultivate  the  soil.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  is  growing  in  a  rapid  ratio,  and  this  Ter- 
ritory will  become  very  wealthy. 

There  is  a  peculiar  feature  as  to  the  manner  of  cultivating  this  land  to  which  I  deem 
it  proper  to  make  reference;  that  is,  the  leasing  of  land  to  the  United  States  citizen  by 
the  Indian  citizen.  All  the  five  nations  have  laws  forbidding  the  leasing  of  land,  and 
in  all  five  nations  the  practice  of  leasing  land  flourishes  like  the  green  bay.  This  has 
been  brought  before  the  courts  several  times,  but  no  conviction  has  been  secured  as  far 
as  I  have  been  informed,  possibly  because  no  j  ury  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  citizens  could 
be  secured  who  did  not  have  in  the  jury-box  a  respectable  number  of  those  who  were 
similarly  engaged,  and  because  the  contracts  are  so  shrewdly  drafted  that  a  serious 
doubt  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a  lease.  The  matter  is  this:  the  Indian  citizen  • 
enters  into  what  be  calls  a  labor  contract,  in  which  he  employs  the  United  States  citizen 
to  do  certain  labor,  to  wit,  to  break  up  and  put  under  cultivation  100  acres  of  land,  to 
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dig  a  well,  pat  oat  an  orchard,  etc.  He  gets  a  permit  for  the  United  States  citizen  as  a 
common  laborer,  and  agrees  in  his  contract  that  the  United  States  citizen  shall  faith- 
folly  observe  all  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  or  the  Chicasaw  Nation,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  Indian  citizen  farther  agrees  that  in  consideration  of  the  labor  done  he 
will,  from  time  to  time,  tarn  over  to  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  prodacts  of  the^ 
soil  as  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  years. 
In  this  contract  he  never  nses  the  term  ** lease,*'  probably  introdaces  a  claase  declaring 
that  under  no  circumstances  is  this  contract  to  be  construed  as  a  lease,  and  that  the 
United  States  citizen  is  not  to  set  up  any  rights  to  the  soil  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or 
its  right  of  use  and  occupancy  in  his  own  name,  but  that  the  use  and  occupancy  of  said 
premises  is  at  all  times  to  be  his,  the  Indian  citizen's,  who  is,  however,  solemnly  bound 
to  regularly  deliver  to  the  United  States  citizen  the  products  of  the  soil  during  the  time 
on  which  they  matnally  agree.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Indian  citizen  is  entitled 
to  unrestricted  possession  of  the  premises.  Frequently  these  contracts  provide,  there 
being  ho  civil  tribunal  in  this  agency,  that  any  misunderstanding  arising  shall  be  settled 
by  arbitration  of  the  neighbors. 

There  seems  to  be  no  special  objection  to  this  form  of  contract,  for  it  results  in  com- 
mon benefit.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  occasionally  Mr.  Indian  is  disposed  to  act  the 
thief  and  swindle  the  white  man  out  of  his  labor,  as  the  white  man  is  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Indian  landlord,  because  under  the  rule  they  who  make  contracts  with 
Indian  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  there  is  no  way  to  enforce  the  contract.  This  dis- 
honesty, however,  is  not  very  frequent,  and  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  agency  as  to  what  constitutes  a  case  of  intrusion  deserving  eviction,  such 
cases  as  do  arise  are  generally  settled  with  a  minimum  of  hardship  to  the  indiscreet 
lessor. 

The  cultivation  of  land  by  the  Indian  on  a  large  scale  will  ultimately  result  in  allot- 
ment. The  hall-breeds  are  favorably  inclined  to  allotment  now,  probably  in  a  ratio  of 
a  third.  The  full-bloods  are  against  it,  as  a  rale,  as  they  are  afraid  it  will  destroy  their 
present  government,  to  which  they  appear  attached. 

UNITED  STATE8  C0X7ET. 

The  United  States  district  court  for  the  western  section  of  Arkansas  has  more  business 
of  a  serious  natare  in  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  serious  crimes  against  the  law» 
of  the  United  States  than  it  can  attend  to,  although  the  court  is  conducted  with  great 
ability.  As  I  have  previously  set  forth,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  changing 
condition  of  affiftirs  in  this  agency  that  a  United  States  court,  with  similar  and  increased 
iurisdiction,  should  be  established  within  the  limits  of  the  five  nations.  The  number  of 
United  Statescitizens  within  this  agency  is  growing  rapidly.  The  relations  between  the 
Indian  and  the  United  States  citizens  are  looming  important  in  their  nature,  and  of 
such  frequency  that  some  means  must  be  provided  whereby  they  can  be  adjusted. 

This  agency  is  running  a  quasi  court  constantly,  ad^ju^ing  all  manner  of  matters  from, 
the  right  of  a  stolen  horse  to  a  dispute  over  a  coal  mine,  probate  matters,  etc.  A  suit 
was  filed  in  this  office  last  Saturday,  involving  $75,000,  relative  to  certain  store  privi- 
leges in  coi^unction  with  the  Lehigh  coal  mines. 

There  are  4,000  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  Lehigh.  They  have  decided  them- 
selves to  organize  a  municipal  government,  and  have  been  given  that  privilege  for  the 
sake  of  public  order,  with  my  assurance  that  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  render  effective 
their  rules  and  regulations  when  adopted,  without  assuming  to  say  what  the  regular 
statutes  of  such  municipal  organizations  might  be. 

The  present  administration  of  justice  for  the  western  section  of  Arkansas  is  seriously^ 
defective  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit,  a  speedy  trial.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  speedy  trial  ia 
this  court.  The  witnesses  must  travel  great  distances  on  horseback  or  in  wagons.  A 
witness  has  to  go  to  a  trial  before  the  commissioner  first.  If  the  party  is  bound  over,, 
he  has  to  go  before  the  grand  jury.  Then  he  has  to  go  to  court.  It  is  rare  that  a  pris- 
oner on  trial  does  not  find  a  reasonable  ground  in  the  absence  of  material  witnesses  for 
continuance  once,  twice,  or  three  times.  This  necessity  of  attending  Fort  Smith  three, 
four,  or  five  times  is  a  great  hardship,  and  punishes  the  witness  almost  as  severely  as  it 
does  the  accused  where  he  has  business  of  importance,  because  when  he  goes  to  court  he 
can  not  as  a  rule  expect  the  case  in  which  he  is  interested  to  immediately  come  up;  and 
sometimes  a  witness  is  detained  a  month,  only  to  learn  that  the  case  has  been  postponed 
and  that  he  must  come  again.  The  witness  fees  never  pay  a  man  to  make  these  iour- 
neys,  unless  he  is  very  poor  and  lives  in  a  very  poor  way.  Witnesses  for  this  reason 
frequently  do  not  report  cases  of  which  they  are  apprised  for  fear  that  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Fort  Smith  as  witnesses. 

If  a  court  with  similar  jurisdiction  or  diminished  jurisdiction  were  located  within  the 
center  of  the  five  nations  it  would  secure  a  better  ad miolst ration  of  the  law,  save 
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;great  expense  to  the  Government,  and  l)e  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  this 
agency.  The  stealing  of  timber,  the  peddling  of  whisky,  malicious  trespass,  intrusion 
on  the  Indian  domain,  the  unlawful  intro<luction  of  cattle,  etc.,  %''Ould  be  punished, 
and  in  this  way  would  be  cut  off  a  class  of  evils  which  are  promotive  of  more  serious 
crimei?.  The  people  of  this  agency  do  not  leel  that  persims  accused  of  crime  have  a  fair 
•chance  before  au  Arkansas  jury,  but  that  the  jury  are  inclined  to  leel  when  the  accused 
is  pla«'ed  iu  the  box  **  here  comes  another  Territory  desperado,"  aud  that  the  mere  fact 
-of  residence  in  the  Territory  is  a  certificate  of  bad  character  to  Arkansas  jurymen; 
that  the  true  meaning  of  **  jury  of  the  State  and  district  "  wjierein  a  crime  shall  have 
been  committed,  would  entitle  them  to  a  trial  by  jury  in  the  Indian  Territjry,  and  that 
«  court  should  be  established  which  shall  give  them  this  privilege.  For  practical  pur- 
poses I  regard  it  is  very  important  to  the  welfare  of  this  agency  that  a  United  States 
<!onrt  should  be  located  herein,  and  urge  this  upon  your  attention  and  respectfully  refer 
to  my  previous  reports  r^arding  this  matter. 

UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER. 

The  United  States  commissioner,  formerly  located  at  this  place,  Muskogee,  saved  an 
•enormous  amount  of  mileage,  witness  fees,  etc.,  by  reaching  cases  west  of  this  point 
(Muskogee),  instead  of  having  all  parties  compelled  to  go  to  Fort  Smith,  80  miles  east 
of  here,  and  return.  The  office,  however,  has  been  abolished  under  the  ruling  of  Comp- 
troller Durham,  who  declared  that  the  district  was  not  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  with  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  Indian  Territory.  As  the  appointment 
of  such  officers  would  save  the  Government  large  amounts  of  money,  the  law  should  be 
-changed,  if  necessary,  to  meet  the  ruling  of  the  Comptroller. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  bosiness  of  the  court  at  Fort  Smith  the  appropriations  have 
constantly  fallen  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  court,  and  the  court  has  been  compelled 
to  stop  for  months  at  a  time,  to  the  great  demoralization  of  this  country.  If  a  court  was 
■established  in  this  country,  the  appropriation  would  probably  be  enoujjh  to  secure  at 
least  the  administration  of  justice;  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Indian  Office 
should  do  what  it  can  to  have  some  of  *'the  surplus  in  the  Treasury'*  devoted  to  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  in  this  Indian  agency. 

CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  NOTE  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

While  many  events  of  consequence  have  transpired  within  the  past  twelve  months, 
to  one  or  two  only  will  I  make  reference. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1887,  I  received  the  following  telephone  message  from  Hon. 
D.  W.  Bushyhead,  to  wit: 

An  armed  force  of  100  men  forced  and  have  possession  of  the  executive  department.  All  offices 
«nd  departments  are  exposed  to  the  same  violence.  Application  is  now  made  for  protection,  Kuar- 
untied  by  the  treaty  to  theCherokee  >Jation  in  such  emergencies.  It  should  be  as  promptly  af- 
forded as  possible  to  prevent  threatened  disturbances  here. 

D.  W.  BUSHYHEAD,  Chit/.       . 

On  December  9,  1887,  I  received  the  following: 

The  executive  department  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  Robert  L.  Owen,  United  States  Indian  agent: 
I  was  inaugurated  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  yesterday  evening  at  4  o'clock  without 
opposition  and  in  perfect  quiet.  AH  is  peace  and  quiet  to-day,  and  the  government  is  proceeding 
without  trouble  in  all  its  branches.  Should  we  need  the  interference  of  the  United  btates  authori- 
ties I  will  notify  you. 
Respectfully, 

J.  B.  Maye»,  Principal  Chief, 

I  went  over  and  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  difficulty.  I  found  that  J.  B. 
Hayes  had,  with  about  one  hundred  men,  assumed  charge  of  the  executive  office  against 
the  protest  of  Mr.  Bushy  head,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  forms  provided  by  the 
Cherokee  law.  Mr.  Mayes  justified  his  action  by  a  statement  that  he  had  been  lawfully 
•elected  as  principal  chief  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  aud  laws  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.     The  constitution  reads  as  follows: 

The  returns  of  the  election  of  the  principal  chief  Bbnil  be  sealed  up  and  directed  to  the  president 
of  the  senate,  who  shall  open  and  publish  them  in  the  presence  of  the  national  council  assembled. 
The  person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  principal  chief.  Hutif  twoor  more  shall  be 
•equal  or  high&><t  in  votes  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen  by  a  joint  vole  of  both  brances  of  the  council. 
Tlie  manner  of  determining  contested  elections  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Chapter  I,  Article  I,  section  1,  reads  as  follows: 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  first  annual  session  of  the  national  council  after  a  general 
•election,  and  the  organization  of  the  two  branches  thereof,  the  president  of  the  senate  shall  (after^ 
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bavinff  received  the  election  returns)  canse  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  council  tbnt  he  will 
proceed  to  open  and  count  the  same  at  iv  certain  hour,  and  reques^ting:  the  presence  of  that  body 
at  that  time  for  that  purpose;  and  at  the  time  designated  he  sliall  proceed,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  and  chief  clerk  of  the  council,  besinning  with  the 
returns  for  the  chieftaincy,  if  any,  to  open  and  examine  the  returns  from  each  district  one  at  a  time 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses,  and  ciarefully  compute  and  publish  the  result,  and  have  a  faith- 
ful record  thereof  made  upon  the  journal  of  the  senate. 

The  law  relating  to  election,  Chapter  VIII,  fixes  the  election  of  principal  chief  on 
the  first  Monday  in  Augost.  Every  male  citizen  over  eighteen  years  of  age  may  vote. 
The  voting  takes  place  hefore  two  superintendents  and  two  clerks  that  are  carefully 
selected ;  the  clerks  and  superintendents  from  the  two  opposite  parties.  After  the  polls 
Are  closed,  and  helbre  leaving  the  room  or  place  of  holding  the  election,  the  superin- 
tendents and  clerks  are  directed  to  proceed  to  sum  up  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
M  the  precinct  and  the  numbers  for  each  candidate,  and  shall  continue  without  adjourn- 
ment until  completed.  These  numbers  shall  be  stated  at  the  foot  of  the  roll,  after  which 
they  shall  certify  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  rolls,  sign,  envelop,  and  seal,  and  the  rolls 
shall  by  them  be  carried  to  the  district  court-house,  and  from  the  district  returns  the 
clerk  shall  issue  certificates  of  election  to  the  district  candidates  and  carefuPy  envelop 
and  seal  up  in  a  single  package  all  the  returns  of  the  district  in  a  prepared  envelope  and 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  is  directed  to  convey  them  to 
the  office  of  the  principal  chief.  The  principal  chief  is  directed  by  the  Cherokee  code 
to  send  these  returns  to  the  president  of  the  senate  immediately  after  the  organization 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  national  council,  and  the  president  of  the  senate  is  directed, 
as  above  ^^et  forth,  to  open  and  examine  the  returns  from  each  district,  one  at  a  time,  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  houses,  and  carefully  compute  and  publish  the  result. 

The  Downing  j)arty  prevented  organization  for  several  weeks,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  assured  it  was  the  intention  of  the  National  party,  under  pretext  of -law,  to 
declare  J.  }i.  Mayes  not  elected  by  throwing  out  various  precincts,  and  what  they  s^w 
lit  to  regard  as  illegal  votes.  After  three  weeks  the  Downing  men  consented  to  organ- 
ization, on  the  alleged  pledge  of  some  of  the  National  men,  that  they  would  count  the 
vote^  for  chief  first,  as  provided  by  the  Cherokee  law,  and  award  the  chieftaincy  to  the 
candidate  having  the  highest  number  of  votes.  The  Downing  men  alleged  that  they 
had  hopes  by  these  delays  of  persuading  the  National  men  to  conform  to  a  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  and  not  take  unlair  advantage  of  a  majority  in  both  houses  to  de- 
prive the  Downing  imrty  of  the  results  of  the  election.  The  National  men  insisted  that 
the  council  had  supreme  authority  to  count  these  votes;  that  they  had  a  right  to  count 
what  votes  they  saw  proper  first,  and  argued  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  open  the  olh- 
cial  returns  in  order  to  determine  the  seats  of  contested  senators  (seven  of  whom  wore 
contested,  three  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other),  and  at  this  issue  determine  whether 
or  not  such  votes  were  legal  or  illegal;  whether  precincts  should  be  accepted  or  rejected; 
and  that  those  contested  cases  of  senators'  seats  must  be  settled  l)efore  the  count  of  votes 
lor  chief  could  be  made.  The  Downing  men  protested  against  this  construction  as  a  ixil- 
pable  violation  of  the  Cherokee  law  in  many  essential  particulars. 

Neither  party  would  make  any  concessions,  and  finally  J.  B.Mayes  and  Samuel  Smifh. 
who  had  received  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  already  declared  by  the 
clerks  and  judges  of  the  precincts,  and  by  the  district  clerks,  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  August, 
1887,  took  possession  of  the  executive  office,  alter  having  taken  the  constitutional  oath 
before  the  clerk  of  Delaware  district.  This  caused  quite  an  excitement  among  the  Na- 
tional men,  and  the  leaders  of  the  National  party,  either  from  actual  fear  or  as  u  poli.ical 
ruse,  precipitately  left  the  town  of  Tahlequah  at  night  and  fled  to  Gibson. 

General  Frank  Armstrong  was  sent  out  by  the  Interior  Department,  at  my  request, 
as  a  disinterested  man;  both  parties  gave  pledges  to  preserve  the  peace;  he  had  all  the 
evidence,  pro  and  con;  he  urxed  them  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  their  own  affairs, 
antl  told  them  plainly  that  Mayes,  under  the  Cherokee  law,  was  entitled  to  the  chief- 
taincy; that  the  Senate  should  count  the  votes,  and  if  Mayes  had  the  highest  number 
of  votes,  declare  him  chief,  and  inaugurate  him  at  once.  Both  parties  appeared  to  1>e 
obdurate,  and.  finally.  General  Armstrong  left,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  protecting 
the  peace  by  the  use  of  military,  unless  the  council  did  its  duty.. 

After  his  departure  I  exerted  every  effort  and  succeeded  in  effecting  the  following 
compromise: 

Tahlkquah,  Indian  Territory,  December  22,  iaS7. 
We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  nctinfcnn  such  and  as  representatives  of 
our  respective  parties,  asfar  as  our  influence  extemlM,  herepy  agree  a.i  follows,  to  wit: 

(1)  That  by  common  consent  on  to-morrow,  the  nationalcoimcilHhall  meet  and  at  once  count  the 
vote  for  the  principal  chief,  as  by  law  provided,  and  inaugurate  immediately  the  persons  having 
the  highe.st  number  otvoieM.  ' 

(2)  That  this  session  of  the  national  council  shall  have  transmitted  to  it  for  itsaction  nil  thohu«i> 
ness  which  but  for  the  interruption  of  affairs  Mhonld  have  been  trau<«acted  by  the  regular  session, 
including  all  elections  andconflrmalions  thereto  bclontzinja:. 

(3)  That  to-morrow  morning  Mtssrs.  Mayes  and  Smith  whall  leave  tiie  executive  ofTlce  after  look 
fng  the  doors  and  delivering  the  election  returns  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  as  a  friendly 
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referee,  to  be  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  senate  as  soon  aa  ooancil  meets,  as  before  prdvided» 
and  declares  itself  readv  to  count  the  vote. 

(4)  That  no  guard  Bhall  enter  the  capitol  or  capitol  grounds  while  the  national  council  is  oountinfl^ 
the  vote  and  inaugurating:  the  chiefs. 

(5)  That  we  make  these  concessions  with  the  spirit  of  friendly  conciliation,  for  the  good  of  our 
common  country  and  our  people. 

J.  B.  Mayes,  L.  B.  Bell,  S.  H.  Benge,  Daniel  Red  Bird, 

Sam  Smith,  Chas.  Thompson,  George  Sanders,  his  x  mark, 

S.  W,  Gray,  Joe  Starr,  his  x  mark,  Richard  Wolfe, 

J.  M.  Lynch,  R.P.  Wyly,  Jackson  Christie,  George  W.  Benge, 

R.W.Lindsay,  D.  W.  Busbyhead,  H.C.Ross,  and  many  others. 

D.  W.  Vann,  Lacy  Hawkins,  C.  L.  Lynch, 

Mayes  waa  duly  installed  and  no  farther  trouble  was  experienced  of  a  violent  nature. 

Another  incident  which  is  yet  pending,  and  which  I  regard  of  much  importance,  i» 

the  application  of  Chas.  McClellan  on  May  23,  1888,  for  protection  against  action  of  W. 

E.  Sanders,  sheriflf  of  Cooweescoowee  district.  The  sheriff  seized  the  cattle  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  been  brought  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  one  day  after  the  expiration  of  a 
so-called  quarantine  law  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  law  is  a  violent  and  arbitrary- 
one,  in  violation  of  the  Cherokee  constitution,  the  treaties  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  a  number  of  important  particulars.  The  fourth 
section  of  this  act  declares  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  law  is  violated  by  a  citizen  in  bring- 
ing in  cattle  after  the  time  tixed  by  law,  the  citizens  oi  the  neighborhood  into  which  the 
cattle  may  be  thus  driven  are — 

Hereby  authorized  to  seize  said  cattle  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  sherifTof  the  district  whereia 
the  cattle  were  seized,  and  said  sheriff  is  hereby  directed  to  advertise  and  sell  the  same  after  twenty 
days  notice  in  the  Cherokee  Advocate  or  Indian  Chieftain  (newspapers),  and  to  turn  over  the  pro- 
ceeds of  said  sale  to  the  treasurer,  after  deducting  10  per  cent,  for  his  services  and  so  much  as  will 
be  suOlcient  to  pay  all  costs  of  herding  the  same. 

McClellan  made  an  appeal  to  the  office  under  the  treaty  of  1846,  which  he  had  a  right 
to  do  as  a  Cherokee  citizen,  in  my  opinion.  Passing  over  the  various  points  in  which 
this  law  violates  Cherokee  constitution  and  treaty,  this  law,  I  believe,  violates  the.Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  in  these  respects: 

(1)  The  accused  may  be  declared  guilty  thereunder  of  a  serious  crime,  with  punish- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  without  a  trial  by  jury,  and  proposes  in  this  case  to  impose  a 
line  of  $10,000,  denying  the  right  of  trial. 

(2)  The  fourth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  guaranties  the  right  of  the  people 
against  unreasonable  seizure  of  their  effects;  that  their  effects  shall  not  be  seized  except 
upon  proper  cause  supported  by  oath,  describing  the  things  to  be  seized. 

(3)  It  violates  Article  V  of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  wherein  it  is  granted 
that  no  citiz^  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law;  that  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  uses  without  just  compensation. 

(4)  It  violates  Article  VI  of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  ia  denying  the  right 
to  a  speedy^and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  etc.;  in  declaring  him  guilty  before 
he  has  been  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  before  he  has  been  con- 
fronted by  the  witnesses  against  him;  before  he  has  had  witnesses  in  his  own  favor  sum- 
moned. 

It  violates  Article  VII  of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  in  denying  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury  in  the  civil  aspect  of  this  case. 

It  violates  Article  VIII  of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  in  imposing  an  excess- 
sive  fine,  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment;  for  in  this  case  a  providential  hindrance  de- 
layed the  shipment  one  day,  and  a  fine  of  $10,000,  or  a  confiscation  of  so  much  property, 
is  proposed  by  this  law,  and  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

It  violates  Article  XIV  of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  restricting  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  guarantied  to  the  citizen  and  in  depriving  the  citizen  of  liberty 
and  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

For  tuese  reasons  and  others  I  reported  as  my  opinion  the  case  warranted  the  inter- 
vention  of  the  United  States,  and  the  protection  of  the  individual  against  the  operations 
of  a  law  so  palpably  uivjust  and  violative  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  treaties. 

A  proper  quarantine  law  is  needed  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  the  protect)  in  of  native 
stock,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  law  should  not  be  passed,  amply  sUiBcient  as  a 
quarantine  law  to  protect  without  violating  those  broad  and  liberal  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  are  laid  down  iu  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  which  are  made 
specially  binding  by  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  briefly  recommend,  first,  in  the  case  of  sal- 
aries of  the  Indian  police  of  this  agency,  an  increase  to  $30  per  month.  iSecond,  further 
legislative  protection  co  Indian  police.  Fourth,  establishment  of  United  States  court  at 
Muskogee  with  civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  proper  to  such  court  and  not  provided  for 
under  treaty  and  local  law,  and  with  an  additional  misdemeanor  jurisdiction.     Fifth, 
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that  some  steps  be  taken  to  relieve  the  Chickasaw  negrees  from  their  forlorn  and  undo* 
termined  status. 

With  sentiments  of  distingnished  consideration,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  yenr  obedient 
servant, 

BOBT.  L.  OWKN, 
U,  8,  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affaies. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  IOWA. 

REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  op  Iowa  Agenct, 

Tamay  July  25, 1888. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  present  my  annnal  report  of  this  agency  from  May  11, 1888,  tho 
date  of  relieving  W.  H.  Black,  the  former  a^ent. 

To  attempt  to  give  "  a  concise  bnt  clear  view  of  affairs  at  your  agency"  I  will  have 
to  say  that  on  taking  charge  of  the  bosiness  here,  the  credit  and  standing  of  this 
agency  lived  only  in  the  past.  The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  had 
ceased  all  communication  with  this  agency.  A  few  interested  persons  had  petitioned 
Congress  to  remove  these  Indians,  without  cause,  from  lands  purchased  with  tlieir 
own  money.  This  fact  being  made  known  to  the  Indians,  caused  them  to  become 
indignant,  suspicions,  and  mistrustful  of  their  own  friends.  As  a  result,  creditors 
became  alarmed  and  stopped  crediting  the  Indians,  and  the  outlook  was  truly  deplora- 
ble. No  friends,  no  credit  or  money,  neither  provisions,  rich  only  in  skeletons  of 
ponies  that  had  lived  through  one  of  Iowa's  terrible  winters  withoat  food  or  shelter, 
and  the  clear  and  lingering  memories  of  present,  past,  and  imaginary  wrongs.  Thus  I 
found  them,  and  nnaer  orders  from  the  Indian  Department  began  my  work  of  recon- 
struction without  fear  or  favor.  No  school-teacher,  no  farmer  or  employ^  of  any 
kind,  no  money,  except  that  furnished  by  myself  to  relieve  the  sick,  and  plow  for 
those  who  could  not  help  themselves. 

Nearly  three  months  of  my  official  work  has  passed.  The  credit  and  confidence  with 
the  Indian  Department  has  been  restored,  and  the  credit  of  the  Indians  is  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  through  the  promise  of  the  Department  that  annuity  pay- 
ment wonld  occur  in  July  or  August,  for  which  we  are  prepared.  The  Indians  are  all 
apparently  happy  and  contented,  with  all  families  at  work  trying  to  raise  something 
to  satisfy  their  present  wants  and  those  of  the  coming  winter. 

The  lands  of  this  tribe  are  situated  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  near  the  sonth  part  of 
the  connty,  on  the  Iowa  River,  about  6  miles  southwest  of  Toledo,  the  county  seat,  a 
thriving  town  of  about  1,800  inhabitants,  and  west  of  Tama  City  3  miles,  a  railroad 
town  of  some  1,500  inhabitants  These  lands  are  not  a  reserve,  but  lands  purchased 
from  the  white  people  with  their  own  money.  This  tract  consists  of  1,452'  acres,, 
mostly  river  bottom-land,  and  cost  them  aboat  $40  per  acre.  This  best  land  is  given 
np  to  pasturing  ponies,  while  inferior  land  in  or  close  to  the  timber  is  used  for  rais- 
ing their  crops. 

These  are  raised  with  a  view  to  supply  the  home  wants,  and  are  located  in  siz» 
and  place  to  suit  conditions.  The  houses  the  same  way — they  may  be  at  or  near  their 
crop  lands  or  they  may  be  some  distance  away.  Generally,  1  to  4  acres  in  one  patch. 
They  plant  mostly  sweet  or  squaw  com,  although  a  few  have  grown  Yankee  com. 

Com  is  their  principal  crop,  and  squashes  and  beans  are  raised  by  all ;  melons  and 
potatoes,  by  about  two-thirds ;  onions,  by  three ;  turnips,  by  two.  Domestic  fowls : 
six  have  chickens,  three  have  turkeys,  four  have  ducks.  One  has  2  hogs,  two  hav» 
cut  and  harvested  hay.    Nothing  of  the  cow  kind  is  owned  by  Indians. 

These  lands  are  divided  into  tour  parts,  to  wit :  The  Iowa  River,  from  the  north- 
west comer  to  the  southeast  corner ;  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  from  east  to  west ; 
Tama  City  water-power  aqueduct,  east  to  west;  the  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  St. 
Paul  Railroad,  from  east  to  west.    These  railroads  are  all  fenced. 

The  habits  and  conditions  of  these  Indians  are  undergoing  a  gradual  change.  A 
smaU  portion  of  them  are  industrious,  and  all  families  are  trying  to  raise  some  crops. 
The  crops  were  well  cultivated,  mostly  with  hoes,  and  are  in  excellent  condition. 
They  promise  very  satisfactory  returns.  The  men  assist  their  wives  in  raising  their 
crops,  bnt  generally  the  women  do  the  most  work.  Those  withoat  families  and  young 
men  stroll  and  lounge  about  without  any  object  of  usefulness  in  view. 

The  general  deportment  of  all  is'good,  quiet,  peaceable;  no  disturbance  of  any 
kind,  no  drunkenness,  no  stealing  reported. 
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Progress  is  noticeable  by  repairs,  changing  and  rebuilding  their  honses  or  hnts,  and 
by  the  enlargements  to  cultivated  grounds. 

Their  clothing — some  wear  ftill  suits,  some  hats,  boots,  shoes,  pants,  coats,  and 
vests,  but  the  red  blanket  they  still  cling  to. 

Their  houses  are  constructed  inostly  of  poles  set  in  the  ground  and  boarded  up  with 
rough  barnsiding  put  on  lengthwise.  A  degree  of  comfort  and  neatness  surrounds 
their  homes,  occupied  by  one  to  four  families. 

The  health  of  these  Indians  is  generally  good,  A  few  are  sick  with  a  lung  trouble. 
There  have  been  eight  deaths  and  fifteen  births  since  the  1st  of  January,  IdSH,  to  dato. 

The  school  is  closed  and  has  been  for  many  months :  the  house  is  in  fair  repair, 
furnished   with   school-desks,  books,   slates,  maps,   chairs,  sewing-machines,   and 
organ.    There  are  101  Indians  of  school  age.    Compulsory  education  is  the  only  road 
to  success  with  these  people. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Enos  Gheen, 
U,  S,  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


EEPOET  OF  AGENT  IN  KANSAS. 

REPORT  OF  POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kansas, 

September  6,  1838. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  date 
of  July  1,  1888,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Indians  and 
the  affairs  of  the  agency  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  last : 

As  I  have  had  charge  of  the  agency  but  ior  two  months,  during  which  time  I  have 
been  almost  constantly  employed  in  the  performance  of  routine  duties,  I  have  not 
informed  myself  sufficiently  well  on  the  diversified  interests  of  the  agency  to  justify 
myself  in  the  belief  that  I  will  be  able  to  make  as  full  a  report  as  «vill  perhaps  be 
•expected. 

population. 

The  population  of  the  tribes  embraced  in  the  agency,  as  shown  by  the  census  recently 
taken  of  each  of  them  preparatory  to  making  annul  cy  payments,  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomles 496 

Kickapoos.. 2*26 

lowas 147 

Sao  and  Fox,  of  Missouri 80 

Chippewa  andMunoie,  or  Christian,  Indians 81 

4)ggregating  1,030  Indians  present  on  the  different  reservations.  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  at  least  250  members  of  the  Prairie  Band 
of  Pottawatomios  residing  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Those  of 
the  absentees  now  in  the  north,  it  appears,  left  their  reservation,  during  the  war,  and 
Slaving  formed  family  ties  with  other  tribes,  especially  with  what  are  known  as  '^Old 
Pottawatomies,"  do  not  not  care  to  return  to  their  homes. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  office  show  that  the  number  of  births  in  the 
different  tribes  during  the  year  has  been  greater  than  in  preceding  years,  and  that 
the  deaths  have  been  less,  and  information  derived  from  intelligent  members  of  the 
<lifferent  tribes  justifies  the  inference  that  they  are  increasing  in  numbers.  These 
results  are,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  better  methods  of  living  and  to  better  care  and 
treatment  of  the  sick,  in  themselves  evidence  of  a  better  civilization. 

finances. 

Without  entering  into  details  as  to  the  amount  of  money  placed  to  the  credit  of 
these  tribes  under  treaty  stipulations,  upon  which  5  per  cent,  is  paid  them  for  the 
-various  purposes  stipulated,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  sufficient,  with  careful  expendi- 
ture, to  educate  them  in  all  primary  studies;  purchase  supplies  for  blacksmith  and 
wheelwright  shops,  and  to  furnish  them  with  all  necessary  farming  implements  and 
lumber  fov  houses.  Independent  of  these  clases  of  funds,  each  tribe  is  entitled  to, 
4vnd  receives,  payments  of  annuities  semi-annually,  sufficient  to  supply  them  with  a 
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large  proportion  of  tbe  clotbing  and  siibMistence  required  by  tbem.  Tbis  is  true  of 
all  tbe  tribes,  witb  tbe  exception  of  tbe  Cbi[»pewa  and  Cbristian  Indians,  to  wbom 
annuities  alone  are  paid. 

LOCATIOX  AND  ACREAGE  IN  RESERVATIONS. 

The  reserve  of  the  Prairie  Band,  containing  77,357.57  acres,  is  located  within  the 
limits  of  Jackson  County,  Kans.  The  Kickapoos  occupy  19,137  acres,  located  in  Brown 
Conuty,  Kans.  The  lowas  have  16,000,  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  8,000  acre» 
in  adjoining  reservations  in  northeastern  Kansas  and  southeastern  Nabraska.  All 
these  reservations  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  excellent  fanning  land,  and  are  held 
in  common.  The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  hold  4,395  acres  by  certificate  title 
in  Franklin  County,  Kans. 

A  survey  of  the  Iowa  Reservation  is  now  being  made  with  a  view  to  alloting  lands- 
to  those  members  of  the  tribe  who  desire  them,  and  the  sale  of  that  portion  that 
would  belong  to  those  who  expect  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  expect  to  request  legislation  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  which,  if  enacted,  will  relieve  the  Government  of  their  care,  but 
tliere  are  no  indications  that  I  have  been  able  to  observe  in  either  of  the  remaining 
tribes  in  the  agency  of  a  desire  to  change  their  relations  in  any  degree  with  the 
United  States.  All  of  the  reservations  are  well  watered  by  streams  of  running  water^^ 
on  which  there  is  a  growth  of  more  or  less  timber  that  would  yearly  be  extended  if 
protected  more  fully  from  prairie  fires.  The  land  not  in  cultivation  or  covered  by 
growing  timber  is  made  valuable  )»y  a  heavy  growth  of  grass. 

GRAZING  AND  HAT. 

The  farmers  owning  the  lands  contignous  to  tbe  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Reser- 
vationH  having  converted  nearly  all  their  prairie  into  cultivated  fields,  are  now  and 
hare  been  for  some  years  greatly  pressed  for  grazing  and  hay  for  their  stock.  In  this 
emergenoy  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  reservations  named,  wlii(^-h  the  major* 
ity  of  them  attempted  to  utilize  without  expecting  or  intending  to  return  compen- 
sation therefor. 

The  experiences  of  this  class  for  several  years,  and  tbe  absolute  need  of  the  grazing 
and  bay,  has  brought  about  a  revolution  in  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  I 
understand  there  has  been  but  little  difficnUy  in  collecting  in  full,  for  both  grazing 
and  bay,  dnring  the  past  two  years.  It  is  shown  by  the  books  of  tbe  office  that 
$!<,295  has  been  collected  for  grazing  on  the  Pottawatomie  Reserve  duriug  tbe  season 
of  1688,  and  that  f;{,935  has  been  received  from  the  same  source  on  the  Kickapoo 
Reserve  for  that  period. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  by  various  farmers  for  the  pnrchase  of  about 
3,000  tons  of  bay  standing  on  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation,  for  which  they  are  to 
pay  $1  i>er  ton ;  none  has  been  sold  from  the  remaining  reservations.  I  am  of  tbo 
opinion  that  the  grazing  of  an  increased  nnmber  of  cattle  on  these  reservations  here- 
after should  be  discouraged,  for  the  reason  that  it  destroys  the  grass,  which,  if  not 
already  so,  will  shortly  be  more  valuable  for  hay  than  grazing. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCK. 

Believing  the  Indians  to  be  better  qualified  for  the  pursuits  of  farming  and  stock- 
raising  than  any  others,  and  in  fact  that  their  civilization  and  fitness  for  citizenship 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  steady  application  to  these  pursuits,  I  have  been  grati- 
£kd  to  note  their  advancement  in  these  resnects.  I  have  visited  full-blooded  Potta- 
watomies  whose  houses  were  kept  as  neatly  as  those  of  the  better  class  of  whito 
people,  where  all  the  surroundings  of  wells,  outhouses,  fences,  and  fields  indicated 
calculation  and  thrift  on  the  part  of  their  owners.  Taking  the  different  tribes  as  a 
whole,  this  situation  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians,  who  are  boc  well  supplied  with  houses,  and 
care  less  for  them  than  the  others  do.  The  Pottawatomies,  Kickapoos,  lowas,  and 
Chippewas,  and  Christian  Indians,  live  entirely  in  houses,  supplied  with  stoves  and 
necessary  furniture.  Of  the  adults  and  beads  of  families,  many  have  thrifty  young 
orchards,  and  all  have  farms  or  fields  varying  in  area  from  5  to  150  acres,  and  a  few 
are  even  larger  in  each  reservation. 

Com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  pumpkins,  beans,  melons,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated 
with  more  or  less  success.  This  season  having  been  a  favorable  one,  an  average  crop 
of  all  those  named  will  be  realized,  and  corn  will  yield  an  unusually  heavy  return ; 
sufficient,  it  is  believed,  to  admit  of  considerable  sales  by  the  Indians  of  the  different 
tribes. 

While  a  majority  of  the  Indians  prepare  their  ground  and  plant  carefnlly  they  do 
not  cultivate  as  thoroughly  as  they  should.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  oultiva- 
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tion  of  the  corn  crop,  which  by  some  of  them  is  not  plowed  as  often  as  it  should  be, 
and  in  this  respect  there  is  room  for  improvement  and  instruction.  I  do  not  consider 
that  riding  cnltivators  are  of  advantage  to  them,  and  indeed  white  farmers  frequently 
use  them  without  advantage  to  their  corn  in  its  early  growth. 

The  Pottawatomies  own  a  large  nnmber  of  horses  of  mixed  American  and  pony 
stock.  Considering  the  demand  for  such  horses,  they  are  perhaps  more  profitable  per 
head  than  cattle.  They  command,  at  three  or  four  years  of  age,  from  $40  to  $80,  and 
the  better  grades  even  more,  while  cattle  of  the  same  age  wul  not  average  in  value 
over  $25  to  $30  per  head,  and  cost  as  much  or  more  for  care  and  feed  than  norses. 

Cattle  are  owneil  by  a  number  of  these  Indians,  ranging  in  number  from  one  to 
several  hundred.  They  all  care  for  thom  well  and  are  ambitions  to  increase  their 
number.  There  are  about  sixty  pedigreed  short-horn  cattle  and  several  hundred 
^aded  ones  on  the  reservation  of  these  Indians.  The  remaining  tribes  in  the  agency 
also  own  and  raise  horses  and  cattle  in  proportion  to  the  enterpnse  and  opportunities 
of  their  members.  ]?^om  what  I  can  observe  in  regard  to  this  industry  on  the  reser- 
vations, I  believe  that  many  of  the  Indians  have  learned  that  the  products  of  the 
fields  should  be  realized  upon  through  their  stock.  Hogs  are  also  raised  in  moder- 
ate numbers  by  the  different  tribes. 

Though  four  out  of  the  five  reservations  in  the  agency  are  held  in  common,  the  farms 
and  improvements  of  each  individual  are  occupied  as  granted  in  severalty,  and  for 
agricultural  and  stock  purposes  a  patent  for  land  would  not  insure  him  greater  pro- 
tection from  interference  of  any  kind  than  he  now  enjoys.  There  are  no  collections 
of  families  on  any  of  the  reservations ;  the  improvements  are  all  distinctly  separated 
and  their  ownership  is  never  questioned.  I  find  all  of  them,  irrespective  of  tribe, 
Are  tenacious  of  individual  property  rights. 

USB  OF  INTOXICATINO  LIQUORS. 

Bat  very  little  intemperance  among  the  Indians  has  come  under  my  observation, 
though  I  have  information  that  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indiana  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  intoxicants,  which  they  readily  obtain  in  Nebraska.  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  prevent  this  traffic  in  the  future.  The  Pottawatomie,  Kickapoo,  and  Chip- 
p(;wa  and  Christian  Indians  arc  represented  to  be,  and  I  believe  are,  as  temperate  as 
white  communities  of  equal  numbers  in  Kansas. 

CBIMES  BY  OR  AGAINST  INDIAXS. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  mention  in  this  report. 
The  Indians  and  white  people  surrounding  tbem  trade  and  visit  with  each  other  very 
iinich  as  the  whites  do  among  themselves,  and  appear  to  sustain  very  pleasant  re- 
lations toward  each  other.  A  difficulty  between  a  white  man  and  an  Indian  is  almost 
unheard  of  here,  and  whatever  misunderstandings  may  occur  among  the  Indians 
themselves  are  settled  b}*^  appeals  to  reason  rather  than  to  excited  argument  and 
violence.  In  this  respect  many  white  men  might  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  the 
Indians. 

EMPLOY]^. 

A  resident  physieian  has  been  employed  for  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  for  about 
one  and  a  half  years  past.  His  services  have  undoubtedly  been  of  benefit  to  the  tribe, 
not  only  in  the  successful  treatment  of  diseases,  chronic  and  otherwise,  but  in  the 
discredit  which  has  attached  to  the  pretencea  of  '^Indian  doctors''  through  such 
aaccess.  In  casesof  child-birth  and  chronic  diseases,  of  ascrofulous  nature  especially, 
the  services  of  an  intelligent  physician  in  an  Indian  tribe  can  not  be  overestimated. 
The  doctor,  Wilson  Stuve,  is  furnished  with  a  neat  office  and  a  good  stock  of  drugs. 
A  physician  is  employed  in  special  cases  for  the  Kickapoo  Indians  and  the  members 
^f  the  remaining  tribes  employ  such  services  as  they  require,  at  their  personal  ex- 
pense. 

The  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrighta  employed  for  the  different  tribes  perform  about 
the  same  character  of  work  as  is  required  in  white  farming  communities.  I  find  the 
Indians  generally  to  be  fair  judges  of  the  work  required  by  them. 

REUOION. 

While  lam  convinced  of  the  intense  religious  convictions  of  all  the  Indians  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  and  am  fully  satisfied  of  their  sincerity  in  the  methods 
of  worship  practiced  by  them,  I  am  not  able  to  state  from  actual  observation  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge  of  or  belief  in  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  they  all  believe  in  the  Creator,  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  ana 
teach  the  practice  of  truth  and  charity  as  the  greatest  of  virtues.  I  believe  it  makes 
them  better  men  and  women,  and  that  they  are  earnestly  striving  to  attain  to  the 
truth  in  this  vital  principle. 
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1EDUCA.TI0N. 

There  are  three  indostrial  boarding  schools  operated  in  the  agency,  as  follows,  viz: 
For  the  Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies  on  their  reserve,  near  the  office  of  the  agency ; 
the  Kickapoo  Indians  on  their  reserve,  7  miles  from  Netawaka,  Kans.,  and  for  the  Iowa 
and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians  jointly  on  the  Iowa  Reservation,  6  miles  from 
\VhiteClond,Kan8. 

At  the  school  for  the  Prairie  band  the  lack  of  sufficient  accommodations  for  board- 
ing and  sleeping  purposes  and  a  supply  of  pure  water  is  a  great  detriuient.  It  seems 
useless  to  expect  a  tuU  attendance  of  the  children  of  school  a^e  in  the  tribe  when 
there  is  no  place  to  put  them.  The  school-house  and  other  buildings  at  this  school 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  intended  very  well.  This  tribe  has  accepted  education 
as  a  necessity  and  a  duty,  and  I  believe  that  the  attendance  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  accommodations  and  the  character  of  treatment  received  by 
the  pupils.  The  head  chief  and  principal  speaker  of  these  Indians  have  steadily  sup- 
ported the  school,  not  only  by  advice  iu  council,  but  by  sending  their  children  and 
keeping  them  there  during  school  sessions. 

The  buildings  at  the  KicKapoo  school,  though  unattractive,  furnish  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  all  the  children  likely  to  attend.  In  this  tribe  a  number  of  the  pupils 
are  children  of  citizen  parents  who  are  gradually  receiving  their  pro-rata  shares  of 
the  cash  credits  of  the  tribe,  in  addition  to  allotments  of  lands  already  certified  to 
them.  The  withdrawal  of  these  people  from  the  tribe  will  of  course  carry  their 
children  with  them,  and  render  the  accommodations  more  ample  for  the  children  of 
those  who  hold  in  common  and  are  entitled  to  attend  the  school.  Some  additional 
lots  for  hogs  and  cattle  are  required ;  otherwise  the  buildings  and  yards  are  sufficient 
for  the  present. 

The  boarding-house  at  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Mi  ssouri  school  is  handsome,  com- 
modious, and  excellently  arranged  for  the  purposes  intended.  The  room  is  ample  for 
all  the  pupils  that  can  be  brought  into  the  school.  The  school-house  is  poor  in  struct- 
ure and  contracted  in  size,  and  stabling,  sheds,  and  lots  for  stock  are  badly  needed. 

Farms  are  attached  to  each  of  the  schools,  managed  and  worked,  under  supervision, 
by  '*  industrial  teachers  and  farmers,''  with  such  assistance  as  can  be  obtained  from 
the  larger  pupils,  which  I  fear  has  not  been  very  gr^at.  Cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  are 
kept  at  each  of  tliem,  and  though  they  have  doubtless  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  schools,  it  is  questionable  it  they  have  done  so  to  the  extent  they  should,  when 
the  splendid  facilities  for  farming  and  stock  raising  are  understood. 

The  employ^  force  allowed  last  fiscal  year  at  each  of  these  schools  was  about  the 
same,  and  in  my  opinion  is  sufficient  for  their  proper  conduct,  with  the  exception  of 
a  laborer  to  assist  the  farmer  iu  making  hay,  at  each  of  the  schools,  for  a  short  period. 

Iu  consequence  of  the  attendance  of  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indian  children 
at  Haskell  University,  the  school  for  those  Indians  was  discontinued  by  the  mission- 
ary in  charge  some  time  ago.  ^ 

During  my  short  stay  here  I  have  seen  many  evidences  of  the  advantages  the  In- 
dians are  realizing  from  these  schools.  These  do  not  consist  alone  in  what  has  been 
learned  from  books,  but  are  to  be  seen  in  their  manner,  mode  of  dressing,  greater 
industry,  their  desire  for  refined  associations,  and  finer  moral  perceptions. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  the  Indians  throughout 
the  agency,  for  kind  and  courteous  treatment. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  Blair, 

U»  8,  Indian  Agwt. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


EEPOBT  OF  AGENT  IN  MICHIGAN. 

REPORT  OF  MACKINAC  AGENCY. 

Mackinac  Agency, 
Flinty  Mich,y  September  1,  1833. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Mackinac  In 
dian  Agency : 

Since  my  last  annual  report  I  have  made  and  submitted  several  special  reports  in 
reference  to  the  schools  and  the  results  of  suits  heretofore  commenced  for  the  value 
of  timber  taken  from  Indian  lauds,  and  which  in  this  report  I  will  again  refer  to. 

When  I  first  assumed  charge  of  this  ageucy,  it  was  brought  to  my  notice  that  for 
many  years,  more  particularly  since  1^70,  trespassers  had  been  despoiling  the  Indian 
lands  on  the  Isabella  Reservation  of  the  timber,  much  of  which  was  very  valuable 
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pine.  I  made  a  snfficient  investigation  to  convince  me  beyond  a  donbt  that  the 
charges  against  trespassers  were  well  founded.  I  reported  the  same  to  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  who  at  once  directed  me  to  use  all  diligence  in  an 
eflort  to  recover  the  value  of  the  timber  and  to  bring  the  trespassers  to  justice ;  since 
which  time  six  suits  were  commenced  in  the  United  States  court,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  timber,  against  prominent  Inmber-men  in  Saginaw  and  Mount  Pleasant,  in  four  of 
which  judgments  were  obtained  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Four  criminal  suita 
were  commenced,  in  three  of  which  convictions  were  obtained,  and  in  one  the  jury 
stood  eight  for  conviction  and  four  for  acquittal.  Although  in  two  of  the  civil  case* 
the  United  States  consented  to  a  judgment  against  them,  the  cases  turned  on  a  point 
of  law,  there  being  no  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  facte  to  warrant  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  stated  that  in  1872  and  1875  about  6,500  acres  of  land 
were  allotted  to  Indians,  but  the  selections  were  subsequently  canceled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  before  patents  were  issued  for  these  lands.  These  lands  have 
appeared  on  the  records  as  vacant ;  but  the  clainl  has  been  made  by  parties  cutting 
the  timber  on  them  that  the  title  passed  when  the  selection  was  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  that  the  subsequent  cancellation  of  the  selection  was  void,  and  that 
the  issuing  of  the  patent,  although  better  evidence  of  title,  was  not  necessary  to  vest 
the  title  in  the  allottee.  On  the  trials  of  the  oases  above  referred  to,  this  question 
was  raised,  and  relied  on  by  the  defendants,  but  the  court  held  that  the  title  did  not 
vest  by  the  simple  allotment  of  the  lands,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  within  the  authority  given  him  by  the  acts  of  Congresaand  the  treaty  under 
which  the  lands  were  allotted,  had  the  authority  to  cancel  the  selection  and  to  re- 
fuse to  issue  patent.  Thus,  by  the  above  ruling  of  the  court,  this  6,500  acres  of  land 
is  vacant  and  subject  to  selection.  Also,  during  the  years  ld71  and  1875  patents  were 
issued  to  Indians  for  about  4,000  acres,  but  subsequently  these  patents  were  canceled 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  not  by  a  decree  of  the  court ;  these  lands  are 
also  on  the  records  as  vacant  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  two  oases 
above  referred  to,  where  judgment  was  taken  against  the  United  States,  were  cases- 
where  patents  had  been  issued  and  canceled,  and  by  reason  of  which  fact  the  de- 
fendants claimed  that  the  United  States  could  not  maintain  the  action,  the  court 
holding  that  the  patents  could  not  be  canceled  or  set  aside,  except  by  a  suit  in 
equity.  Hence,  these  lands  for  which  patents  were  issued  and  subsequently  can- 
celed are  not  Government  lands,  and  the  records  showing  them  to  be  vacant  Qovern- 
ment  lands  are  incorrect.  The  result  of  the  above  suits  should  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Government.  Although  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  has  been 
recovered,  the  result  has  been  te  practically  put  an  end  to  willful  trespasses ;  also  te 
determine  the  question  of  disputed  titles. 

There  is  now  but  Httle  green  pine  timber  on  the  Isabella  Reservation,  but  there  is 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  dead  and  down  timber,  which,  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
pine  timber  in  the  locality  of  Saginaw,  which  is  the  lumber  center  of  Lower  Michi- 
gan, is  valuable ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  deakl  and  down  timber  can  be  saved 
for  the  Indians  is  to  make  an  allotment  of  the  lands  as  s*>on  as  possible,  thus  cloth- 
ing the  Indians  with  some  authority  to  look  after  and  care  for  the  timber. 

I  will  not,  in  this  report,  attempt  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  frauds  and  timber 
steals  on  the  Isabella  Reservation,  for  at  best  I  could  only  convey  a  faint  idea  of 
them :  but  had  the  United  States,  by  its  officers,  used  the  means  within  their  power 
(for  the  Interior  Department  ha<l  full  and  complete  knowledge,  which  was  uumistak- 
able,  of  the  extent  ofr  the  frauds  between  the  years  1865  and  1884),  thousands  of 
dollars  could,  and  would,  have  been  saved  to  the  Government  and  Indians. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  collect  the  value  ot 
timber  that  was  taken  by  trespassers  so  many  years  ago.  Witnesses  can  not  be 
found  in  many  cases,  and  in  many  cases  the  land  can  not  be  identified,  because  much 
of  the  land  has  been  partially  improved,  thus  changing  the  general  appearance  to  a 
great  extent.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Indian  Department  at  Washington  for  the 
interest  and  zeal  manifested  in  endeavoring  to  investigate  these  matters  and  bring, 
the  guilty  parties  to  justice. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  Government  now  owns  the  following  buildings  in  this  agency:  One  school- 
house  at  Isaliella,  one  at  Middle  Village,  one  at  Sugar  Island,  one  at  Baraga,  and  one 
at  L'Anse.  The  school-houses  -at  L'Anse  and  Baraga  are  new,  and  have  a  seating- 
capacity  of  fifty  pupils  each.  Those  at  Middle  Village  and  Sugar  Island  are  in  poor 
condition.  The  one  at  Isabella  is  small,  but  in  fair  condition.  It  was  erected  in 
1&6Z,  The  school-houses  at  Isabella  anil  Sugar  Island  have  not  been  used  for  school 
purposes  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  schools  having  been  discontinued. 

SCHOOLS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  5  schools  have  been  in  operation,  with  average  attend- 
ance during  the  year  as  follows:  L'Ause,  11);  Baraga,  15;  Iroquois  Point,  11;  Middle 
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Village,  12 ;  and  Saint  Ignace,  22,  The  teachers  are,  as  a  whole,  very  satisfactory. 
They  are  indnstrions,  competent,  and  manifest  a  desire  to  make  the  schools  a  success. 
There  are  abont  1,000  children  belonging  to  the  varions  Indian  tribes  in  this  agency 
of  school  age,  and  about  100  are  attending  the  Qoyemment  Indian  day  schools. 
Some,  however,  are  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  but  a  very  large  num- 
ber or  them  are  not  living  where  they  can  derive  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  Government  day  schools  sufficient  to  accommodate  any 

Seat  nummr  of  these  children,  for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  are  scattered  all  along 
e  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  bordering  on  Michigan,  and  not  enough  of  them  in  any 
one  place  to  maintain  a  school  outside  of  the  places  where  schools  are  now  in  opera- 
tion. 

Daring  my  inoombency  of  the  office  I  have  in  my  annual  reports,  as  well  as  in  spe- 
cial reports,  earnestly  recommended  that  an  industrial  school  be  established  in  Michi- 
gan for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians,  and  early  in  the  present  session  of  Congress  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  both  the  Honse  and  Senate  appropriating  |5,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  such  a  school.  The  present  system  of  educating  the  Indian  chil- 
oren  in  this  agency  is  far  from  being  perfect,  for  the  reason  that  only  a  small  portion 
can  have  any  oenefit  from  it;  but  an  industrial  school,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be 
cheerftiUy  attended  hj  two  or  three  hundred  children.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  these 
Indian  children  intelligent  and  useful  citizens  they  must  be  educated.  The  hope  of 
these  Indians  is  in  the  children ;  the  realization  of  the  hope  is  in  the  education  of 
the  children.  The  Indian  Department  at  Washington,  I  know,  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  industrial-school  plan,  and  if  it  fails  the  responsibility  of  the  failure  should 
fiill  npon  Congress,  where  it  belongs. 

PAYMENTS. 

Daring  the  last  fiscal  year  payments  were  made  as  follows:  In  October,  1887,  cloth- 
ing and  provisions  to  aged  and  destitute  Indians  at  L'Anse,  amounting  to  $399.  Is- 
sued to  L'Anse  Indians,  in  May,  1888,  oxen  and  agricultural  implements  to  the  value 
of  1954.50.  In  June,  1888,  paid  Pottawatomies  of  Huron  cash  annuity  amounting  to 
$394.88. 

EMPLOT^S. 

.The  employ^  of  this  agency  consist  of  1  clerk  at  agency  office,  at  a  salarv  of  $720; 
1  physician  at  L'Anse,  at  a  salary  of  $700 ;  5  teachers,  at  a  salary  of  $400  each.  When 
required,  interpreters  and  sneciaJ  clerks  are  employed  at  $3  per  day. 

SANITARY. 

The  Indians  as  a  rule  are  healthy.  Consumption  seems  to  be  the  most  fatal  disease. 
The  number  of  births  just  about  equ^s  the  number  of  deaths. 

GENERAL  PROSPERITY. 

The  Indians  as  a  rale  (with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  older  ones  and  some  of  the 
younger  ones  who  are  orphans)  are  self-sustaining.  The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
L'Anse  and  Baraga  show  a  marked  improvement  in  industry  and  sobriety  during  the 
last  three  years;  they  are  working  their  land  better,  making  improvements;  and 
those  who  work  in  the  mills  and  quarries,  as  well  as  common  labor,  are  more  steady 
and  devote  more  time  to  earning  money.  In  the  winter  they  work  in  the  lumber 
woods  and  earn  ^^ood  wages.  Their  families  are  better  fed  and  better  clothed,  and  I 
can  attribute  this  improvement  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that  good  schools  have 
been  maintained  at  Baraga  and  L'Anse  for  many  years,  and  to  the  farther  fact  that 
their  lands  have  been  granted  to  them  with  a  restriction  prohibiting  a  sale,  and  it  can 
be  safely  said  that  if  the  schools  are  continued  and  the  present  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  carried  out  with  reference  to  their  lands  that  a  few  years  will  disclose  a  com- 
paratively happy  condition  of  the  Indians  at  L'Anse  and  Baraga. 

As  to  the  Indians  on  the  Isabella  Reservation  the  future  is  nncertain  because  of  the 
almost  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians  with  reference  to  their  timber  and 
lands ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  rights  and  interests  having  been  materi- 
ally disregarded  by  the  Indian  Department  of  former  years,  for  it  is  true  that  the  val- 
uable timber  on  over  10,000  acres  of  these  lands  was  cut  and  removed  therefrom  while 
the  lands  were  yet  owned  by  the  Government  and  being  held  for  the  Indians.  The 
value  of  the  timber  is  many  thousand  dollars,  not  a  dollar  of  which  was  ever  collected 
or  recovered  prior  to  the  recovery  of  the  money  jnst  received  in  the  suits  above  re- 
ferred to  in  this  report  under  the  head  of  "  Lands."  A  large  amount  of  work  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the  Isabella  Indians  in  allotting  lands  and  plao 
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ing  the  Indians  in  possession^  for  a  large  amount  of  their  land  is  now  occupied  by 
parties  who  claim  to  be  innocent  purchasers,  deriving  their  claim  through  men  of 
whom  they  purchased,  but  who  had  no  title  whatever  and  could  not  obtain  title  be- 
cause the  lands  belonged  to  the  Government.  / 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  feel  very  grateful  to  the  Indian  OfiBce  for 
their  manifest  interest  and  efforts  in  assisting  me  to  restore  to  the  Isabella  Indians 
that  of  which  they  have  been  systematically  robbed,  and  to  the  employes  of  this 
agency  I  deem  it  due  that  I  should  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  have  never  been  found 
wanting  in  their  duties  and  have  at  all  times  aided  me  with  their  most  devoted  ener- 
gies in  discharging  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  the  office. 

Mark  W.  Stevens, 
United  States  Indian  Agen^, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


EEPOET  OF  AGENT  IN  MINNESOTA. 

REPORT  OF  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

White  Earth  Indian  Agency,  Minnesota, 

August  22,  1888. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual 
report  of  this  consolidated  agency,  comprising  the  White  Earth,  Red  Lake,  and 
Leech  Lake  Reservations,  witJh  the  Mille  Lac,  Sandy  Lake,  and  White  Oak  Polmt  In- 
dians included,  together  with  accompanying  statistics  relating  to  the  same,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1888. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  th&  Indians  the  past  year  has  been  excellent.  There  has 
been  no  epidemic  of  any  description,  and  as  a  rule  general  good  health  has  prevailed 
among  the  ludiauH  of  all  the  reservations.  The  physicians  in  charge  of  these  In- 
dians, Dr.  R.  W.  Rea,  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation;  Dr.  A.  M.  Hawes,  of  Red 
Lake  Reservation ;  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Seal,  of  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation,  have  been 
very  attentive  to  their  duties  in  caring  for  the  sick,  and  have  by  their  untiring 
efforts  met  with  great  success. 

population. 

The  following  table  is  respectfully  submitted  (ix).  compliance  with  information  de- 
sired) showing  the  number  of  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  number  of 
females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  number  of  school  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  on  the  different  reservations  : 


Beservation. 

Males.         Females,    ,  c„i,^„i  „■ 
eighteen       fourteen    I^^^^^J^jf" 
yean*  anil     years  and     , 'f„\^i^\t 
upwards.      upwardH.     teonjeurn. 

Number  of 
males. 

Number  of        Total 
females,      population. 

Whit©  Earth 

4Sl  ,                814  ;                5 in 
410                   5  {6  1                3H5 
290                  3tt.7  1               2U7 

1,007 
804 
517 

966 
701 
614 

1,973 

Leech  Lake 

Red  Lake 

1.565 
1, 131 

Total 

1,181  1            1,747               1,167 

2,  328 

2.341 

4,669 

The  census  of  the  Indians  at  Mille  Lac  has  not  been  officially  taken  since  they  re- 
ceived their  last  annuity  payment,  in  the  fall  of  1885.  At  that  time  they  numbered 
954  persons  of  both  sexes,  as  shown  by  the  enrollment  then  taken. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  White  Oak  Point  and  Sandy  Lake  Indians,  who  num- 
bered that  year  579  persons  of  both  sexes,  thus  mtUcing  in  these  two  localities  a 
total  of  1,533  persons  at  that  date,  and  a  grand  total  of  6|202  Indians  under  my 
charge. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Affriculture  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  White  Eano  Reservation  than 
on  the  Red  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  Reservations.  The  statistics  for  the  present  year 
show  a  steady  and  permanent  yearly  advancement  in  agricultural  industry.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion and  the  various  kinds  of  seeds  sown  thereon.  It  also  shows  the  nuuiber  of  acres 
cultivated  on  the  Re<l  Lake  and  the  Leech  Lake  Reservations  and  an  estimated  yield 
of  the  crops  on  the  same  : 


Besides  the  above  table  there  was,  pertaining  to  agricultural  industry,  the  follow- 
ing amount  of  work  done  during  the  year  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation :  9,0:U 
rods  of  fence  made,  making  at  the  present  time  a  total  of  14,917  acres  of  land  under 
fence.  There  were  also  644  acres  of  new  land  broken  and  the  plowing  of  542  acres 
of  summer  fallow.  On  acconnt  of  the  lateness  of  the  seeding  season  the  past  spring 
and  the  prevailing  frosts  daring  all  the  summer  months,  it  was  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  yield  in  crops  at  the  present  time.  Although  the  acreage 
in  wheat  is  greater  by  39  acres  than  last  year,  a  reduction  in  the  estimate  this  year 
shows  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent,  less  than  the  last  year's  yield. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  or  advice  withheld  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  Indian 
the  fact  that  his  fature  success  and  happiness  depend  upon  his  individual  exertions 
and  continued  perseverance.  The  Indian  Bureau  (upon  being  notified  of  the  facts  in 
the  case)  authorized  the  purchase  in  open  market,  as  the  exigency  required,  of  300 
bnshels  of  wheat  and  100  bushels  of  potatoes  for  seed;  this  amount  was  accordingly 

Snrchased  and  distributed  among  the  most  destitute.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Giltillan  and 
lev.  Father  Aloysi us  contributed  liberally  of  their  means  towards  furnishing  seed 
of  various  kinds  to  those  most  in  need.  All  of  the  employes  who  could  possibly  be 
spared  were  detailed  by  me  to  visit  the  several  localities,  to  see  that  the  seeding  was 
properly  done  and  to  help  the  farmer  in  his  work  in  instructing  and  encouraging  the 
Indians  in  their  work  during  the  spring  seeding. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

I  am  forcibly  impressed  that  education  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  the  great  fac- 
tors in  civilizing  these  people,  their  education  to  be  compulsory,  if  need  be.  It 
matters  not  where  they  are  educated  (on  the  reservation  or  elsewhere),  only  educate 
them.  There  arewit]|in  the  limits  of  this  agency  six  schools,  which  are  located  as 
follows,  with  the  names  of  the  teachers  and  the  salaries  paid  yearly  to  them  for  their 
flerviceei,  and  the  daily,  monthly,  and  average  attendance  at  each  school : 
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Names  of  teachers. 

Salary  of 
teachers. 

Number 
crowded 

into     the 
schools  any 

one  time. 

Attended 

school  one 

month  or 

more. 

Largest 
average 
attend- 
ance. 

Number  of 
months  the 

schools 
were  main- 
tained. 

Amount  of 
ftindsexpend- 
ed  for  the 
sanport  of 
schools  by 
Government. 

White  Earth  EeMervation. 

WbiU  Earth  school: 

S.M.  Hume. 

#000 
480 
480 

480 

480 

IfiS 

158 

U3 

10 

|8,7i5.7S 

JaliaM.  Funk 

Maggie  Mc  Arthur 

Bice  River  school: 

Marv  A.Crowe 

47 
60 
25 

S3 

47 
60 
25 

45 

17 

•      28 

25 

39 

9 

9 

12 

10 

607  06 

Pine  Point  school : 

Lewis  Manypenny 

St.  Benedict*H  Orphan  School : 

Sinter  Lieba  iJro  wn 

860.00 
2,700.00 

2,022.24 

Leech  Lake  Reierwition. 
W.  A.  Hayden 

000 

480 

600 
480 

J.  E.  Perraolt 

William  Denley 

110 

88 

45 

10- 

8,063.24 

Marv  Eneli^ 

Total 

18, 998.  IS 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  efforts  of  the  several  teachers  to  bring  their  schools 
to  a  state  oi  perfection  have  been  attended  with  a  decided  improvement  when  com- 
pared with  former  years.  The  kindness  shown  by  the  teachers  to  their  scholars  and 
their  patience  with  them  deserve  commendation,  while  these  scholars  show  a  willing- 
ness to  study  and  to  make  the  school  their  home,  and  thns  gain  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  their  teachers,  qnite  oheeringly. 

The  schools  have  been  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
past  school  year.  The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  which  was  so  deter- 
mined and  made  so  manifest  in  the  past,  has  dwindled  into  insignificance.  Every  fair 
and  just  means  has  been  employed  to  bring  about  this  happy  state  of  feeling  among 
these  Indians.  Although  a  few  compulsory  and  mildly  coercive  measures  had  to  be 
resorted  to  at  the  beginning,  the  final  result  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  under- 
taking.   The  schools  having  been  well  managed,  as  a  general  mie  were  successful. 

The  gardens  attached  to  the  White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  and  Red  Lake  schools  de- 
serve creditable  mention.  These  gardens  are  worked  systematically  by  the  school 
boys,  under  the  immediate  care  and  tutorship  of  their  respective  principals  and  jani- 
tors. Each  of  these  schools  raises  enough  of  garden  vegetables  to  last  usually  through 
the  entire  school  term. 

While  claiming  no  undue  credit  for  the  work  done  in  the  several  schools  during  the 
year  within  the  limits  of  this  agency,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  notice  the  improvement 
in  the  general  deportment  of  these  scholars,  lam  at  the  present  time  engaged  in 
helping  to  collecty  those  children  whose  parents  desire  to  have  sent  to  8t.  John's 
Industrial  School  at  Collegeville  or  to  St.  Benedict's  Industrial  School  at  Saint 
Joseph's,  both  of  these  schools  being  in  this  State  (Minnesota).  These  schools  in  the 
past  have  been  largely  attended  by  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  this  agency,  and  these 
two  schools  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  reservation  schools.  Twelve  youths  be- 
longing to  this  ageucy  are  preparing  to  start  on  the  27th  of  August,  1888,  to  attend 
the  Catholic  Normal  School,  established  by  the  Rev.  Father  Stephan  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  where  a  collegiate  course  of  study  will  be  given  them.  I  respectfully  refer 
to  accompanying  statistics  for  additional  information  relative  to  the  status  and  prog- 
ress of  the  several  schools  within  the  limits  of  this  agency.     ^ 

RED  LAKE. 

The  Indians  residing  at  Red  Lake  are  highly  ueserving  of  kind  and  considerate 
mention.  They  are  peaceable  and  iudustrions,  and  being  expert  hunters,  they  man- 
age to  support  themselves  by  their  own  exertions  mainly,  in  part  aided  by  a  judicious 
expenditure  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  in  their  behalf. 

Under  the  careful  management  of  the  ovorneer,  J.  B.  Laird,  esq.,  no  suffering  is 
made  apparent  among  them.  I  respectfully  refer  the  Department  to  the  yearly  sta- 
tistics accompanying  this  report  for  further  information  in  regard  to  their  condition. 
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THE  WINXEBAOOSHISH,   CASS,   AND  LEECH  LAKE   IN'DIAXS 

These  distinct  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians,  known  as  the  Pillager  and  Winne- 
bagoshish  bauds,  remain  in  the  sauie  condition  that  they  have  been  in  for  years  past. 

Their  agricultural  development  is  at  a  standstill.  The  several  patches  or  parcels 
of  land  which  they  have  been  cultivating  in  the  past  fail  to  show  pro/srress  in  their 
condition,  and  will,  so  long  as  they  are  permitted  by  the  €k)vemment  to  occupy  their 
old  haunts,  as  they  are  nomadic  in  their  habits  and  live  mostly  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  occasionally  trapping  for  the  few  fur-bearing  animals  yet  inhabiting  this 
region,  and  digging  the  Seneca  snake  root.  For  this  last  article  they  realize  this  pres- 
ent, year  25  cents  per  pound  in  merchandise  from  the  traders.  One  principal  source 
of  their  support  is  the  picking  and  gathering  of  blueberries  during  the  months  of 
July  and  Aujgust.  They  market  and  sell  thes^  berries  at  an  average  of  $1.75  per 
bushel,  receiving  in  exchange  provisions,  dry  goods,  or  cash,  as  they  prefer.  It  is  a 
lucrative  employment  for  them  while  the  season  lasts.  I  have  made  it  a  special  duty 
during  their  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  white  settlements  whilst  picking  berries,  to 
repeatedly  visit  them  and  keep  them  from  committing  depredations  on  their  white 
neighbors.  I  have  also  caused  the  arrest  and  trial  of  those  accused  of  selling  to  or 
procuring  intoxicating  liquors  for  them.  My  efforts  in  the  premises,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve, have  had  a  very  salutary  effect.  The  high  water  caused  by  the  erection  of  the 
reservoir  dam  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
total  destruction  of  the  wild-rice  crops  which  formerly  furnished  them  the  one-fourth 
part  of  their  yearly  subsistence.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  their  behavior  during 
the  past  year  has  been  commendable.  If  I  should  find  it  necessary  to  estimate  for 
the  sustenance  of  these  people  through  the  coming  winter,  I  will  do  so  in  time  to 
save  suffering. 

THE  MILLE  LAC  AND  WHITE  OAK  POINT  INDIANS. 

I  had  occasion  to  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  deplora* 
ble  condition  of  these  bands  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  of  Indians  in  my  last  annual  report. 
Their  condition  remains  the  same  at  this  date.  I  could  add  nothing  relative  to  these 
Indians  which  would  be  desirable,  as  year  after  year  the  Department  has  been  in- 
formed by  mv  predecessors  in  office,  as  well  as  by  myself,  in  regard  to  their  condition. 
The  Rev.  Father  Stephan,from  Washington,  has  been  here,  and  after  a  consultation  with 
myself,  he  has  directed  his  missionaries  to  go  among  them  and  collect  as  many  of  their 
children  as  may  be  possible  and  send  them  to  the  various  Indian  contract  schools  in 
this  State.  I  trust  these  missionaries  may  be  successful  in  getting  a  large  number  of 
these  Mille  Lac  children  for  these  schools. 

LUMBEKINO. 

Authority  was  granted  during  the  month  of  December  last  past  by  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  instructions  to  this  effect  forwarded  to  me  by  the  hon- 
orable Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  allow  the  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  and 
Red  Lake  Reservations  to  cut,  haul,  and  bank  dead  and  fallen  timber  in  the  burnt 
pine  and  cyclone  stricken  districts  inside  the  limits  of  these  reservations.  The  In- 
dians were  allowed  to  enter  into  contract  with  T.  B.  Walker,  esq.,  president  of  the 
Red  River  Lumber  Company  for  whatsoever  amount  of  logs  the  Indians  would  be  ca- 
pable of  banking  ready  tor  the  drive  in  the  spring.  The  total  amount  of  logs  banked 
and  marketed  was  3,883,410  feet  on  the  Walker  Brook  and  the  Cl^strwater  River  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation,  valued  at  $20,157.07,  which  amount  was  subject  to  and 
used  for  the  liquidation  of  all  expenses  (incidental  and  otherwise)  incurred  in  carry- 
ing on  their  logging  operations.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  their  camp 
organizations  were  completed  and  the  unusual  depth  of  snow,  with  which  they  had  to 
contend,  and  the  very  rigorous  winter  weather  they  had  to  endure,  the  result  finan- 
cially to  the  contractors  was  attended  with  but  little  profit,  although  175  Indians  em- 
ployed as  laborers  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  logging  operations  of  the  season. 
The  Indians  of  Red  Lake  cut  and  banked  858,420  feet  of  lumber  in  the  log,  but  as  none 
of  this  timber  has  been  sold,  the  logs  still  remain  on  hand  ready  for  sale  as  soon  as  a 
purchaser  can  be  found. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  commendable  work  done  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gilfillan,  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
conal  denomination,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Aloysius,  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
Catholic,  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  Christiauize  the  Indians  within  the  limits  oi 
this  agency,  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  Christian  people.  They  work  with  that 
perseverance  and  zeal  that  insures  success.  They  are  charitable  in  the  extreme 
sense  of  the  word,  and  many  are  the  cases  of  want  which  they  have  relieved  and  of 
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grief  consoled.  In  my  efforts  to  benefit  and  civilize  these  Indians  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  I  find  in  the  two  reverend  gentlemen  mentioned  steadfast  and  wise  coanselors, 
and  ever  read^  and  willing  co-workers  in  the  civilization  and  advancement  of  the 
Indians  of  this  agency. 

OBXEBAL  REMARKS. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year  connected  with  the  special  and  varioos 
daties  which  are  assigned  to  and  required  to  be  performed  by  the  agent  and  his  corps 
of  emplo^^s  within  tne  limits  of  his  agency  the  task  seems  at  times  perplexing,  bat 
all  questions,  however  complicated,  will  always  find  an  intelligent  sotntion.  In  this 
connection  I  would  be  doing  an  injnstice  to  the  employ^  of  this  agency  did  I  not 
state  that  their  intelligence,  capacity,  and  willingness  to  comply  with  any  project 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  deserve  honorable  men- 
tion and  due  recognition  from  me.  Entering  into  my  plans  with  hearty  good  will 
and  spirit,  their  example  must  be  salutary  to  the  Indians. 

The  statistics  of  the  different  reservations  have  been  very  carefully  collected,  the 
census  is  correctly  reported,  and  all  the  information  contained  in  this  report  can  be 
relied  upon. 

The  Indians  through  me  return  their  warmest  thanks  to  the  honorable  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  furnishing  to  them  of  300  bushels  of  seed  wheat  and  100 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes  to  complete  the  seeding  of  their  lands  last  spring,  and  also 
for  the  late  authority  granted  me  for  the  purchase  of  $500  worth  of  provisions  with 
which  to  aid  the  Indians  in  carrying  on  their  haying  and  harvesting  successfully. 
With  many  thanks  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  the  Bureau  in  general  for  the 
many  official  courtesies  extended  to  myself  the  past  year, 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Sheehax, 

U,  8.  Indian  AgenU 

The  COMMISSIOKBR  OF  IXDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


EEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  MONTANA. 

REPORT  OF  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana, 

August  22, 1888, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herein  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1888. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1887,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  these  Indians,  to- 
gether with  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  Belknap  and  Fort  Peck  Agencies,  whereby 
they  ceded  to  the  Government  the  great  body  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  then  held 
in  common  by  said  Indians.  In  May  of  this  year  said  treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  Con- 
gress, and  is  now  in  force  and  effect.  This  treaty  gives  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
as  their  permanent  home  and  reservation  substantially  all  that  part  of  the  old  reserve 
lying  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  drawn  from  the  Canadian  boundary  to  the  mouth 
of  Cut  Bank  Creek,  a  mountain  tributary  of  the  Marias  River,  being  a  tract  of  land 
about  45  miles  sqaare.  This  reservation  gives  them  sufficient  land  for  all  their  wants. 
It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  stock-grazing,  the  creek  bottoms  and  hay  coulees  only  being 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  uplands  are  very  much  broken  and  hilly,  but 
being  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  nutritious  grasses,  and  the  nearer  the 
mountains,  even  to  their  summits,  the  same  attains  its  greatest  perfection. 

The  white  people  who  have  been  successful  in  making  a  living  in  this  country  out 
of  its  natural  resources  are  either  miners,  who  have  brought  fortn  the  hidden  wealth 
of  these  gigantic  hills  by  their  industry,  or  stock-growers,  who  have  literally  cov- 
ered its  hills  and  plains  with  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  Cattle  and  horses  here  are 
apparently  free  from  disease,  and  while  the  weather  is  severe  for.about  two  months 
in  the  y^ar,  viz,  January  and  February,  the  business  is  profitable,  and  the  returns 
sure.  The  cold  climate  and  manner  of  living  require  for  the  subsistence  of  these 
people  a  lar^e  quantity  of  beef.  This  is  now,  and  probably  always  will  be,  their 
principal  article  of  food.  They  can  and  ought  to  raise  their  own  supply  of  beef. 
To  do  this  would  require  the  purchase  of  about  2,000  head  of  heifers  or  cows;  the  in- 
crease of  which  would,  in  a  few  years,  furnish  them  not  only  all  the  beef  they  would 
need  for  food,  but  would  make  them  sellers  instead  of  buyers  of  beef.  These  In- 
dians like  the  free,  open  life  of  herding.  The^  take  good  care  of  their  ponies,  and  if 
they  become,  as  they  ought  to  be,  self-supporting,  they  must  engage  in  such  pursuits 
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as  the  country  tbey  live  in  is  best  adapted  to,  and  that  is  stock-grazing.  Any  other 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  is  uncertain.  Early  frosts  are  fatal  to  the  wheat 
crops  about  every  other  year.  Oats  and  barley  do  well,  especially  the  latter  crop,  but 
the  nearest  market  is  distant  100  miles. 

These  Indians  are  nearly  all  desirous  of  owning  their  land  in  severalty  :  they  want 
their  houses  and  lands  inclosed  with  good,  substantial  fences.     Many  of  them  have 

Eut  np  good  bewed-log  houses,  which  is  a  marked  improvement  over  the  log  cabins 
eretofore  put  up  by  them.  They  are  also  building  stables  for  their  ponies.  Their 
old  habits  and  customs  are  disappearing. 

This  year  they  wholly  abandoned  the  medicine-lodge.  It  was  a  partial  failure  last 
year.  In  issuing  the  brood  mares  last  fall,  purchased  by  the  Department  for  them, 
the  Indians  receiving  the  same  were  required  to  pledge  themselves  to  give  up  this  in- 
stitution, which  has  proven  in  the  past  such  a  stumbling-block  to  their  progress  in 
civilization.  Heretofore  these  Indians  would,  late  in  the  spring,  commence  beating 
the  tom-tom,  a  kind  of  adrum^  the  sound  from  which  goes  a  long  distance.  These 
tom-toms  would  be  heard  throughout  the  different  camps,  and  this  noise  was  kept  up 
most  of  the  nights,  together  with  dancing,  the  principal  dance  being  the  sun  dance, 
in  which  none  of  the  females  were  permitted  to  participate ;  all  of  this  drumming 
and  dancing  culminating  in  the  assemblage  of  aU  the  Indians  at  a  certain  point,  and 
the  patting  np  of  a  very  large  wigwam,  which  they  term  a  medicine-lodge,  the 
woid  medicine  used  in  the  sense  of  religious.  This  lodge  represents  their  religion  or 
manner  of  worship. 

In  the  past  they  have  been  worshipers  of  the  sun,  and  wonld  make  what  they  call 
sun  offerings  in  the  way  of  clothing,  blankets,  skins^  etc.,  which  they  would  fasten 
to  the  trees,  or  on  some  high  rock,  where  they  would  remain  until  the  destructive 
forces  of  nature  would  dispose  of  same.  Their  mode  of  burial  has  heretofore  been 
to  wrap  the  deceased  in  skins  and  blankets,  and  fasten  the  same  in  the  tops  of  trees, 
or  upon  some  high  butte,  or  upon  a  frame  above  the  ground.  Now  this  is  changing, 
and  they  are  adopting  the  burial  of  the  whites. 

These  Indians  have  made  commendable  progress  in  their  agricultural  efforts.  Here- 
tofore their  farm  work  was  confined  to  Birch  and  Badger  Creek  bottoms.  This  sea- 
son about  150  acres  on  the  Two  Medicine  Creek  were  plowed  and  sown  with  potatoes, 
oats,  and  barley.  On  Cut  Bank  Creek  about  70  acres  were  broken  and  planted  with 
like  seed,  and  on  both  forks  of  the  White  Tail  Creeks  a  number  of  patches  of  ground 
have  been  plowed  and  planted,  all  of  which  promises  a  fair. return  for  their  labor. 

The  disposition  to  separate  and  live  apart  from  each  other  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  also  the  intention  to  own  their  own  homes  is  -evidenced  by  the  large  amount  of 
land  by  them  fenced.  They  realize  that  a  good  fence,  built  by  their  industry,  puts 
them  in  the  actual  possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land. 

In  the  work  of  farming  and  fencing  they  have  been  materially  aided  by  the  farmer 
and  assistant  farmers,  without  whose  aid  but  little  progress  could  have  been  made. 
Their  services  should  be  continued ;  their  work  and  example  are  the  best  kind  of  ob- 
ject lessons. 

There  have  been  8,000  rods  of  fence  constructed  by  these  Indians  during  the  past 
vear,  and  they  have  plowed  and  planted  340  acres  of  land  with  oats,  barley,  and  po- 
tatoes. This  year  these  Indians  will  cut  and  put  up  300  tons  of  hay  to  feed  their 
ponies,  and  now  they  are  all  desirous  of  so  providing  for  their  stock. 

SCHOOLS. 

A  boarding-school  has  been  maintained  at  this  agenov  throughout  the  vear  with  an 
average  attendance  of  30  pupils,  while  40  pupils  attend  aay  school,  both  of  which  have 
made  commendable  progress. 

The  want  of  accommodations  for  a  greater  number  limits  the  benefits.  A  new  school 
building  is  demanded,  and  inasmuch  as  this  is  contemplated  by  the  terms  of  their  late 
treaty,  it  is  hoped  that  this  want  will  be  supplied  at  an  early  day.  These  Indians  do 
not  want  their  children  to  leave  this  reservation  to  attend  school,  but  they  seem  anx- 
ious to  have  better  school  facilities  here.  A  few  years  ago  quite  a  number  of  these 
children  were  taken  to  a  mission  school  across  the  mountains,  and  it  is  said  that  most 
of  them  died,  and  they  are  reluctant  and  unwilling,  in  fact,  to  have  their  children  go 
awav  to  school. 

The  boarding-school  children  raise  all  of  the  vegetables  required  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  The  past  year  they  raise<l  a  fine  crop  of  potatoes,  rutskbagas,  cabbages,  beets, 
peas,  and  turnips.    They  also  milked,  fed,  and  properly  cared  for  twelve  cows. 

More  clothing  ought  to  be  allowed  these  children  to  keep  them  plainly  and  cleanly 
dres8e<l. 

The  blacksmiths'  and  carpenters'  apprentices  are  daily  becoming  more  useful.  They 
learn  readily  and  like  mechanical  work.  As  this  work  is  constantly  increasing,  there 
should  be  more  apprentices  in  the  shops. 
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THE  INDIAN  POUCB. 

Were  it  not  that  this  organization  exists,  the  general  advancement  of  these  Indians 
would  not  be  so  great.  When  well  organized  and  composed  of  good  men,  their  exam- 
ple and  restraining  power  are  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  nn^nction  ot  orderly  and 
industrioas  habits  among  the  Indians.  The  police  force  of  this  agency  is  well  organ- 
zed  and  CO  mposed  of  the  best  men  of  the  tribe.  Its  influence  is  manifest  throughout 
the  camps:  order  prevails  in  and  around  the  stockade  and  business  places  of  the 
agency.  The  police  of  this  agency  have  largely  overcome  the  delicacy  existing  in 
makiug  arrests  and  imprisoning  members  of  their  own  tribe,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
for  them  to  know  that  a  crime  or  act  of  violence  has  been  committed  to  arrest  and 
bring  the  offender  before  the  proper  tribunal.  Among  Indians,  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  one  another  is  and  always  will  be  distasteful.  Their  habits  of  life  brook  no 
restraint,  nor  fetter  the  licentious  ambition  of  another. 

While  much  good  results  from  this  branch  of  the  service,  poorly  paid  as  it  is,  were 
their  salaries  such  as  to  make  the  position  desirable,  how  much  more  effective  would 
be  their  work  and  greater  the  general  advancement  of  the  Indians  in  the  avenues 
through  which  they  have,  in  a  small  way,  achieved  success.  A  well-trained  force  (as 
a  sequence  a  well-paid  force)  is  demanded  by  the  service  as  a  protection  to  life  and 
property  of  the  Indians  and  employes  against  marauding  bands  of  hostile  Indians 
that  are  liable  to  visit  us  at  aqy  time.  It  is  demanded  by  tne  citizens  living  near  and 
even  remote  from  the  agency,  for  without  which,  situat-ed  as  we  are,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  orderly  camps  and  law-abiding  Indians.  Hence  I  would  sug- 
gest, as  I  have  often  suggested  to  the  Department,  that  the  police  should  be  better 
paid  for  their  services. 

It  is  but  due  the  police  to  say,  that  during  the  year  no  acts  of  violence  nor  crimes 
have  been  committed,  and  but  few  misdemeanore  (principally  intoxication),  the  of- 
fenders being  promptly  punished;  that  their  manly  position  in  refusing  to  participate 
in  or  encourage  the  '^  Medicine  Lodge"  does  them  honor  and  largely  influenced  oth- 
ers to  regard  it  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Red  Head,  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  on  the 
force,  died  during  the  month  of  June  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  contracted  in  the 
active  discharge  of  his  duties.  Many  of  the  police  of  this,  will  not  be  found  on  the 
roll  of  next  year,  for  the  reason  that  they  find  much  more  desirable  and  lucrative 
work. 

MARRIAGE. 

There  ought  to  be  a  better  arrangement  as  to  the  Indian  marital  relations.  A 
matter  of  so  much  importance  to  them,  their  posterity  and  future  welfaro  should  re- 
ceive proper  consideration,  aud  there  ought  to  be  some  evidence  of  rocord  of  their 
marriage  contracts.  Vesting  in  agents  authority  to  execute  Indian  marriages  would 
benefit  them  very  much  in  this  respect.  It  is  impracticable  to  have  them  conform 
to  the  Territorial  marriage  laws,  which  would  require  a  couple  to  travel  250  miles 
accompanied  by  an  interpreter  to  comply  therewitn,  whereas  a  simple  form  could  be 
adopted,  and  it  is  desired  by  these  Indians.  The  present  loose  method  is  wrone  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  calculated  to  make  anything  but  a  moral  peopfe  of 
them.    It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  that  plural  marriages  have  ceased. 

SANITARY. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  being  so  remote  from  white  settlements  and  military 

gosts,  are  comparatively  free  from  most  of  the  diseases  commonly  found  among  other 
idians,  but  many  of  them  are  affected  with  pulmonary  complaints,  and  most  of  the 
deaths  are  from  consumption.  Their  confidence  in  the  agency  physician  and  his  reme- 
dies is  increasing.  A  good,  active  physician  has  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
doing  great  good  to  these  people. 

GENERAL. 

The  depredations  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  these  Indians  in  the  past 
have  ceased.  Their  industry  and  interest  in  other  pursuits  have  operated  for  tneir 
general  good,  and  as  a  preventive  of  many  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  which  they 
were  heretofore  guilty.  Not  a  single  instance  of  horse  stealing  has  occurred  during 
the  past  y«ar,  this  crime  in  the  past  being  their  favorite  pastime.  There  has  not 
been  a  depredation  claim  filed  against  them  by  any  one  for  losses  occurring  during 
the  past  two  years. 

The  present  employ^  have  been  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
spective duties.  Their  willingness  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  service  in  the  per- 
formance of  other  duties  not  in  their  line,  as  well  as  their  conduct  and  example,  have 
aided  much  in  making  the  progress  which  I  am  able  to  present  in  this  report. 
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Better  dwelling  accommodationB  are  needed  for  their  nse ;  their  present  Quarters 
could  be  used  to  advantage  as  warehouses  and  are  really  better  suited  tor  such 
purpose. 

For  the  prompt  conside  ation  given  to  their  requests,  as  well  as  for  the  uniform 
kind  treatment  shown  them,  these  Indians  are  grateful,  and  unite  with  the  employes 
and  myself  in  tendering  thanks  to  the  Department.   Herewith  find  statistical  report. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  D.  Baldwin, 
^  U,  S,  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs. 


REPORT  OF  CROW  AGENCY. 

Crow  Agency,  Montana, 

August  15,  1888. 

8ib:  I  have,  as  a^ent  for  the  Crow  Indians,  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report 
for  your  consideration.  This  agency  was  transferred  to  me  May  10,  1888,  by  H.  £. 
Williamson,  since  which  time  I  have  endeavored  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  vari- 
ous duties  of  the  office,  nature  of  the  reservation,  and  habits,  disposition,  and  wants 
of  the  Indians  intrusted  to  my  charge. 

It  has  been  impossible  as  yet  to  take  a  census  of  the  tribe ;  as  soon  as  practicable 
it  will  be  taken  and  forwarded.  The  last  census,  taken  by  Agent  Williamson,  shows 
over  600  families,  aggregating  nearly  2,500  Indians.  Owing  to  their  constant  pro- 
curement of  abortion  the  deaths  are  in  excess  of  births;  so  that  now,  from  the  best 
information  I  can  get,  I  consider  2,300  about  a  fair  estimate  of  their  numbers.  Hered- 
itary diseases  and  the  abrupt  change  from  a  nomadic  life  and  an  all-meat  diet  to 
living  in  houses  and  an  almost  vegetable  diet  is  causing  the  enormous  death  rate. 

In  disposition  the  Crows  are  peaceable,  and  will  make  no  trouble  for  the  Govern- 
ment if  kindly  and  firmly  treated  by  the  agent  and  his  employ^.  No  events  worthy 
of  note  have  occurred  since  I  assumed  charge. 

Most  of  the  crops  were  planted  before  my  arrival.  Some  of  the  Indians  have  worked 
well  and  made  good  gardens.  Some  of  the  best  workers,  however,  have  had  their 
gardens  completely  destroyed  by  hail-storms — potato  vines,  com,  melons,  wheat,  and 
oats  beaten  into  the  ground  and  the  garden  spots  left  absolutely  bare  of  vegetation. 
Some  of  the  finest  hay  meadows  were  also  ruined.  This  is  very  discouraging  and,  I 
fear,  will  make  them  reluctant  to  plant  again  next  spring. 

The  scattered  condition  of  the  farming  makes  the  duties  of  the  additional  farmers 
employed  to  teach  the  Indians  how  to  farm  very  onerous.  Most  of  the  districts  are 
very  large,  requiring  a  ride  of  from  50  to  150  miles  to  go  over  them.  This  renders  it 
impossible  for  the  farmer  to  give  the  Indians  under  his  charge  the  attention  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  teach  him  to  support  himself  by  farming. 

Well  disposed  Indians,  desiring  to  work  and  better  their  condition,  are  subjected  to 
all  manner  of  ridicule  from  their  comrades  who  compose  the  idle,  shiftless  class. 
These  latter  will  not  work,  and  try  to  prevent  others  from  working. 

The  allotment  of  land  to  each  Indian  is  too  large.  In  my  judgment,  the  Crow  In- 
dian will  never  use  40  acres  for  agriculture,  yet  he  is  given  160  acres,  with  an  addi- 
tional 80  acres  for  each  child.  If  he  were  given  40  acres  of  land  he  could  be  made  to 
fence  it,  and  if  not  more  than  fifty  families  were  put  under  the  charge  of  each  farmer, 
they  could  soon  be  made  self-supporting.  Arranged  in  this  way,  the  idle  and  vicious 
could  be  made  to  work. 

A  system  of  irrigating  ditches  should  be  put  in  the  valleys  of  the  *'Big  Horn"  and 
"Little  Big  Horn  "  rivers.  The  cost  of  ditching  would  be  small  in  comparison  with 
the  benefits  derived  therefrom. 

On  the  subject  of  education  I  herewith  inclose  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
agency  school,  marked  **  Exhibit  A."  This  school  is  unfortunately  located.  Being 
at  the  agency,  the  coming  of  the  "  camp  "  every  week  for  rations  has  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  pupils,  practically  undoing  in  one  day  all  the  good  of  six  days'  teaching. 
As  the  building  is  badly  constructed  for  school  purposes  and  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion, I  would  suggest  removing  the  school  at  least  2  miles  from  the  agency  and  loca- 
ting ic  on  a  section  of  land  set  apart  for  school  purposes.  With  plenty  of  land  for 
the  pupils  to  work,  it  could  be  made  almost  self-supporting  in  the  way  of  food. 

The  Unitarians  are  doing  some  good  near  their  location,  but  the  superintendent  in 
charge  of  their  school  does  not  seem  to  have  the  knack  of  getting  along  with  the  In- 
dians. 

The  Catholic  school,  situated  on  the  '*  Big  Horn,"  20  miles  from  the  agency,  is  doing 
much  good  and  will  prove  of  great  assistance  in  civilizing  this  tribe.  They  are  rap-' 
idly  increasing  the  ca:»acity  of  their  buildings  and  filling  tnem  with  pupils.    They  are 
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contemplatiDg  the  establishment  of  a  branch  school  on  Pryor's  Creek  for  the  benefit 
of  the  •'  Plenty  Coos  "  wing  of  the  tribe.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  encourage 
and  aijsist  them  in  this  work. 

The  Jesuits  are  doing  the  only  missionary  work  now  being  done  on  the  reservation. 

As  reported  a  short  time  since,  we  have  no  *' court  of  Indian  offenses"  on  this  res- 
ervation. I  do  not  deem  such  a  tribunal  at  all  necessary,  and  will  not  organize  it 
unless  so  directed. 

Many  of  the  Indians  are  learning  industrious  habits  and  are  becoming  civilized 
enough  to  understand  the  advantages  of  having  money.  Wood  and  hay  contractors 
are  employing  them  in  their  business  of  cutting%nd  hauling  wood  and  hay  for  the 
military  post.  They  (the  Indians)  also  make  good  herders  and  freighters.  Some  of 
the  cattlemen  grazing  stock'  on  the  reserve  are  regularly  employing  Indians  as  as- 
sistant herders,  and  I  expect  to  haul  from  the  railroad  with  Indian  teams  all  the  sup- 
plies for  this  agency  not  under  contract  to  be  delivered.  This  will  not  alone  give 
employment  to  the  Indians  but  will  enable  them  to  buy  sufficient  supplies  to  last 
thepa  through  the  winter.  This  last  sentence  may  seem  superfluous,  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  feed  the  tribe,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  amount  of  meat  given 
them  (5J  pounds  per  week)  but  keeps  them  in  a  half-starved  state.  They  actually 
need  and  should  have  at  least  7^  pounds  of  meat  per  week.  If  that  is  impossible  from 
the  annual  appropriation,  adopt  the  Indian's  own  suggestion ;  that  is,  use  a  portion  of 
the  money  derived  from  grazing  permits  in  buying  more  beef.  Half-starved  men  are 
always  dissatisfied  and  can  not  and  will  not  work. 

The  cattle  issued  to  Indians  by  my  predecesors  were  branded  with  individual  brands 
and  herded  by  the  agency  herder  with  the  beef-cattle.  In  June  I  rounded  up  the 
herd,  branded  all  the  calves  that  were  old  enough  to  brand,  and  put  each  Indian  in 
possession  of  his  own  cattle.  I  particularly  instructed  them  in  regard  to  taking  care 
of  their  cattle,  and  so  far  they  are  carefully  caring  for  and  herding  them.  In  s<mie 
few  cases  hunger  l^as  driven  them  to  kill  a  beef  or  yearling.  Early  in  September  I 
expect  to  have  the  *' fall  round  up"  and  will  clear  the  range  of  all  cattle  except  the 
beef  herd.  This  may  be  a  wrong  move,  as  the  pangs  of  hunger  may  drive  the  Indians 
to  slaughter  many  of  their  cattle  this  coming  winter.  In  anticipation  of  this  I  have 
issued  orders  to  my  police  to  report  all  cases  of  cattle  killing,  and  shall  try,  by 
promptly  punishing  the  first  offenders  caught,  to  "  nip  it  in  the  bud." 

The  fuel  supply  is  a  serious  question  to  be  considered.  The  number  of  persons  nec- 
essarily here  require  a  large  supply  of  fuel,  and  its  long  distance  from  the  agency 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  on  hand  a  good  supply.  Measures  should  be 
taken  by  the  Department  to  open  some  of  the  coal  banks  within  20  miles  of  the 
agency,  or  permission  should  be  given  the  agent  to  buy  fuel  from  the  Indians.  Thia 
latter  plan  would  be  the  best,  as  the  Indians  have  plenty  of  ponies  and  wagons  and 
it  would  encourage  them  to  habits  of  industry.  The  agent  should  also  be  authorized 
to  buy  hay  and  oats  from  the  Indians.  The  Indians  living  within  10  miles  of  the 
agency  could  easily  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oats  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $1.25 
per  100  pounds,  and  hay  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $6  per  ten.  This  would  not  alone 
save  money  to  the  Qovernment,  but  would  encourage  the  Indian  in  his  farming  ex- 
periments. 

The  presence  of  a  large  military  post,  with  its  numbers  of  "  hangers  on  "  in  the 
way  of  sub-contractors  and  teamsters,  and  the  fact  that  unlimited  quantities  of 
beer  and  wine  are  allowed  to  be  there  sold,  is  detrimental  to  the  moral  and  industrial 
advancement  of  the  Indian. 

The  marriage  of  white  men  to  Indian  women  on  the  reservation  is  another  evil 
which  should,  if  possible,  be  checked.  The  white  man  who  would  now  marry  an  In- 
dian woman  is  low  and  degraded  enough  to  commit  any  crime.  With  the  exception 
of  Thomas  Steward,  the  interpreter,  all  '*  squaw  men "  should  be  ordered  off  the 
reservation.  With  their  superior  advantage  of  civilization  and  education  they  have 
selected  the  choicest  places  of  location,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  agent  or  the 
sanction  of  the  special  allotting  agent,  have  caused  their  lands  to  be  surveyed  and 
platted,  putting  the  whole  amount  allowed  to  the  head  of  families  and  each  child^ 
grazing  and  tillable,  in  the  most  fertile  agricultural  valleys,  and  then  making  a 
vigorous  protest  against  any  Indian  settling  near  them.  One  of  these  **  squaw  men  '^ 
claims  the  right,  by  virtue  of  the  interest  of  his  wife  and  children,  to  pasture  20,000 
sheep  on  the  reservation. 

The  boundary-lines  of  this  reservation  is  another  important  subject  and  should  re- 
ceive immediate  attention.  The  east  line  is  merely  a  nominal  one,  and  if  protest  is 
made  against  trespassing  the  reply  is,  **  show  us  your  boundary-line."  The  condi- 
tion is  even  worse  on  the  south  and  southwest,  where  the  "grangers"  and  miners  are 
located.  On  the  southwest  there  is  a  strip  of  land  6  mues  in  width  in  dispute, 
private  surveys  on  the  part  of  the  miners  placing  the  line  6  miles  north  of  the  point 
claimed  by  the  Governnient  under  the  **  Blake  survey."  These  points,  causing  much 
worry  to  the  agent  and  the  loss  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  Indians,  should  be  set- 
tled at  an  early  day. 
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I  would  respectfully  call  attentiou  to  the  subject  of  a  ferry  or  a  bridge  across  the 
3ifr  Horn  River.  At  most  times  it  is  impossible  to  ford  this  stream,  and  large  num- 
bers of  the  Indians  are  necessarily  compelled  to  cross  it  in  coming  to  the  agency. 
The  military,  having  possession  of  the  desirable  point  of  crossing,  have  established 
a  ferry,  and  there  is  much  complaint  from  them  because  they  have  to  cross  the  In- 
dians without  pay.  The  establishment  of  a  ferry  across  theBig  Horn  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  Beauvais  Creek,  that  being  the  most  direct  route  to  Pryor's  Creek,  would 
be  of  much  benefit. 

It  would  also  be  of  advantage  i^  establish  a  telephone  line  between  this  agency 
and  Fort  Custer.  I  can,  without  cost  to  the  Department,  put  in  the  necessary  posts. 
The  Signal  Service  will  furnish  the  wire,  and  it  would  only  remain  for  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  furnish  the  telephone  instruments  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect. 

Trusting  this  report  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  honorable  Commissioner,  I 
am,  very  respectfully, 

E.  P.  Briscoe, 
•  U,  S.  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  FLATHEAD  AGENCY. 

Flathead  Agency,  Montana, 

August  16,  1888. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  my  twelfth  annual  report, 
with  census  and  accompanying  statistics. 

The  confederated  tribes  of  this  reservation  consist  of  the  Pend  d'Oreilles,  the  Flat- 
heads,  and  the  Kootenais,  Chariot's  band  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads,  and  Michel's  band 
of  Lower  Kalispels,  who  removed  here  last  year,  making  a  total  in  all  of  Indians 
tinder  my  charge  2,018,  under  the  following 

recapitulations. 

Confederated  tribes:  Total  number » 1,767 

Males  over  eighteen  years 535 

Females  over  fourteen  years 6*28 

School  children  betv/een  six  and  sixteen  years 4*2':^ 

Chariot's  band  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads :  Total  number iei> 

Males  over  eighteen  years ■ - 5G 

Females  over  fourteen  years 6B 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 4*^ 

Lower  Kalispels:  Total  number 62 

Males  over  eighteen  years 21 

Females  over  fourteen  years .- 22 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 14 

the  pend  d'oreilles 

Are  the  most  numerous  tribe  of  the  confederation,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  well  behaved 
and  industrious.  They  are  fast  advancing  in  the  various  paths  of  civilization,  edu- 
cation, and  industrial  habits.  Their  homes  are  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mission  Valley.  They  have  well-cultivated  farms,  comfortable  dwellings,  herds  of 
cattle,  and  a  number  of  them  take  great  pride  iu  cultivation  of  orchards  and  gardens. 
Their  chief  is  an  old  man,  of  good  character,  who  cultivates  the  soil  and  leads  a  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  life  among  his  people. 

THE  KOOTENAI  INDIANS. 

Of  the  Kootenai  Indians  who  reside  on  the  reservation  and  who  are  of  the  confed- 
erated tribes  of  the  reserve,  very  little  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  advancement,  either 
in  civilizing  pursuits,  morality,  or  religion.  They  live  on  Dayton  Creek,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Flathead  Lake,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  inveterate  loafers  and  gamblers.  It  is  & 
distance  of  about  70  miles  from  the  agency  to  where  the  Kootenai  ti'ibe  make  their 
home.  They  have  some  land  under  cultivation,  but  are  so  far  from  the  ageucy  that 
their  efforts  at  improvement  can  not  be  well  seconded  by  the  employes  or  the  agent. 

The  missionaries  at  Saint  Ignatius  are  building  a  church  at  the  Kootenai  settle- 
ment, and  through  them  and  the  efforts  of  the  chief,  who  is  himself  a  progressive 
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IndioD,  I  hope  to  report  an  improTement  this  year.  A.  resident  farmer  shonld  be  sent 
to  Dayton  Creek  to  aid,  direct,  and  encourage  the  efforts  which  are  ahready  being 
made  to  elevate  this  tribe  from  their  present  condition. 

CHIEF  ARLEB. 

This  is  the  Flathead  chief  who  entered  into  an  agreement  with  General  Gkirfield  on 
the  27th  of  Augnst,  1872,  to  remove  from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  to  the  Jocko  Reser- 
vation, which  ne  did,  and  was  followed  by  abont  twenty-two  families.  The  head 
chief,  Chariot,  refases  to  sign  the  agreement  and  also  refused  to  remove  from  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley.  Arlee  is  now  an  old  man,  and  respected  by  the  families  who 
followed  him  from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  to  this  reservation.  Those  said  families 
are  settled  around  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  and  although  they  have  farms  and 
houses  and  cultivate  the  soil  and  laise  cattle,  are  not  as  well  off  as  they  shonld  be. 
Arlee  was  second  chief  when  the  Garfield  agreement  was  signe^,  and  upon  his  re- 
moval to  this  reservation  was  recognised  by  the  Government  as  the  head  of  the 
tribe  and  with  his  people  received  all  its  bounty.  This  is  the  great  cause  of  Char- 
lot's  bitt«mess  and  nis  refusal  to  remove  to  the  reservation. 

charlot's  band  op  bitter  root  flatheads. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1884,  under  orders  from  tb«  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  met 
Chariot's  band  of  Bitter  Root  ludians  at  Saint  Mary's  Mission,  in  the  Bitted  Root 
Valley,  and  after  a  careful  census  found  the  following  result : 

Married  men 79 

Unmarried  males  above  16  years 25 

Boys  under  16 68 

Total  number  of  males 172 

Married  women 100 

Marriageable  girls 9 

Girls  under  the  age  of  puberty 61 

Total  number  of  females 170 

In  all,  342  individuals,  of  whom  101  were  heads  of  families. 

At  this  date,  August  12,  1888,  there  remains  of  Chariot's  band  living  in  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley : 

Total  Eumber  of  Indians 189 

Males  above  18  years ^ 56 

Females  above  14  years 68 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 42 

By  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  band  of  Chariot's  are  gradually  removing 
from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  and  are  settling  on  the  Jocko  Reservation. 

In  January,  1884,  Chief  Chariot  and  four  of  his  head-men,  accompanied  by  the 
agent  and  an  interpreter,  visited  Washington  under  orders  from  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. Nearly  a  month  was  spent  at  the  National  Capital,  and'  during  that  time  sev- 
eral interviews  were  held  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  no  offer  of  pecuniary 
reward  or  persuasion  of  the  Secretary  could  shake  Chariot's  resolution  to  remain 
in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley.  An  offer  to  build  him  a  house,  fence  in  and  plow  a  suffi- 
ciency of  land  for  a  farm ;  give  him  cattle,  horses,  seed,  agricultural  implements,  and 
to  do  likewise  for  each  head  of  a  family  in  his  band;  also  a  yearly  pension  to  Char- 
lot  of  $500,  and  be  recognized  as  the  heir  of  Victor,  his  deceased  father,  and  to  take 
his  place  as  head  chief  of  the  confederated  tribes  of  Flatheads,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  ani 
Kootenais  Indians  living  on  the  Jocko  Reservation,  had  no  effect. 

After  returning  to  the  rebervation  the  agent  was  instructed  to  use  his  best  judgment 
in  resard  to  inducing  the  removal  of  the  tribe.  Under  the  following  offer  seventeen 
fiimilies  removed  and  settled  on  the  reservation  : 

First.  Choice  of  160  acres  of  unoccupied  land. 

Second.  Assistance  in  the  erection  of  a  substantial  house. 

Third.  Assistance  in  fencing  and  breaking  up  a  field  of  10  acres. 

Fourth.  The  following  gift:  Two  cows,  a  wagon  and  harness,  plows,  with  other  nec- 
essary implements,  seed  for  the  first  year,  and  provisions  until  the  first  crop  was  har- 
vested. 4 

Having  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  they  removed  and  were  settled  as 
Agreed,  and  most  of  them  are  now  selling  a  surplus  of  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
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Other  families  followed  afterwardsy  bat  anthorit;^  has  not  yet  been  granted  to  extend 
to  them  the  same  facilities  as  were  given  the  original  famines  who  took  advantage  of 
the  offer. 

If  Congress  wonld  give  the  Indians  the  right  of  alienation  and  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  their  possessions  in  the  Bitter  Soot  Valley  for  their  own  benefit,  or  to  let  the  land 
revert  back  to  the  Government,  and  let  it  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  rightfdl  own- 
ers and  heirs,  with  a  view  of  expending  the  money  in  giving  them  homes  on  the  reser- 
vation, the  qaestion  would  soon  be  settled,  and  the  Flatheads  wonld  remove  to  the 
Jocko  Reservation,  inclnding  Chief  Chariot,  who  has  lived  to  regret  his  refnsal  of  the 
generous  offer  made  to  him  by  the  (Government. 

THE  LOWER  KALI8PELS. 

On  the  27th  day  of  April,  1887,  the  Northwest  Indian  Commission  on  thepart  of  the 
United  States  and  the  cniets  and  head-men  and  other  adnlt  Indians  of  the  confederate 
bands  of  Flatheads,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Kootenai  Indians  entered  into  a  certain  agree- 
ment at  this  reservation.  It  was  there  and  then  announced  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Qovemment  to  remove  to  and  settle  upon  Indian  reservations  scat- 
tered bands  of  non-reservation  Indians,  so  as  to  bring  them  under  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  As  the  Lower  Pend  d'Oreules  or  Kalispel  Indians  expressed 
a  desire  and  entered  into  an  agreement  under  certain  promises  of  assistance  to  be 
guarantied  by  the  agreement  to  remove  to  the  Flathead  Reservation,  the  said  con- 
federate bands  of  Flatheads,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Kootenais  agreed  with  the  commis- 
sion to  allow  the  Kalispels  to  remove  to  and  settle  upon  their  lands.  It  seems,  up  to 
present  date,  the  United  States  Confess  has  not  confirmed  or  passed  upon  said 
agreement  and  it  leaves  the  Indians  in  question  in  » very  undecided  and  unsatis- 
factory condition. 

On  the  25th  of  September.  1887,  I  reported  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  Michael,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  wandering  bands  of  Lower  Kalispels, 
who  met  the  northwest  Indian  commission  at  Sand  Point,  in  Idaho  Territory,  and 
who  signed  the  agreement  to  remove  to  this  reservation  with  the  families  who  ac- 
knowledged him  iMchief^  was  at  the  Flathead  Agency ;  that  he  came  to  request  trans- 
portation, by  railroad  or  otherwise,  for  fifteen  families  from  Idaho  to  the  Flathead 
Reservation.  The  chief  at  the  time  folly  understood  that  the  agreement  with  the 
northwest  commission,  which  be  signed  should  be  ratified  by  Congress  before  it  could 
go  into  effect,  and  that  there  was  no  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Office  to  pay 
for  transportation  or  to  take  care  of  those  families  until  such  provisions  were  made  by 
Congress.  But  he  appealed  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  through  my  office,  to  grant  them  the  aid  and  facilities  he 
desired  to  remove  his  band  while  they  were  anxious  and  willing  to  come  to  the  Flat- 
bead  Reservation,  where  it  was  expected  they  would  cultivate  the  soil  for  a  living  and 
abandon  their  wandering  and  vagabond  life.  The  appeal  was  listened  to,  and  the  In- 
dian Office  furnished  means  to  brins  the  band  to  this  reservation,  and  also  provided 
means  of  support  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  June  30, 1888.  During 
the  year  this  band,  with  whatever  aid  could  be  afforded  them  from  the  agency,  com- 
menced farming  in  a  small  way,  and  gave  ample  evidence  that  with  proper  attention 
and  the  assistance  promised  in  the  agreement  in  which  they  entered  with  the  north- 
west commission,  they  would  soon  become  tillers  of  the  soil  and  placed  on  the  high- 
way to  civilization  and  self-support.  The  number  of  MichaePs  oand  removed  from 
the  Kalispel  Valley  to  this  reservation  under  such  circumstances  are  as  follows : 

Total  number 62 

Males  over  18  years 21 

Females  over  14  years 22 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 14 

VICTOR,   HEAD  CHIEF 

of  this  band,  after  the  commission  left  talked  to  his  people  against  removal  to  the 
reservation,  but,  as  events  show,  is  now  solicitous  and  urgent  in  his  appeal  to  the 
Government  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  with  the  northwest  Indian 
commission,  and  to  remove  his  people  at  once  to  the  Flathead  Reservation.  In  fact, 
he  has  asked,  and  I  have  made  the  request  from  the  Indian  Office  to  provide  the 
means  of  transportation  for  himself  and  his  band  from  the  Kalispel  Valley,  in  Idaho 
Territory,  to  this  reservation. 

BUFFALO  ON  THE  RESERVATION. 

In  1878,  one  year  after  I  took  charge  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  believing  that 
in  the  manner  in  which  buffalo  were  being  slaughtered  by  white  hunters  tor  their 
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liides,  and  by  travelers  and  woold-be  sportsmen,  who  sliot  the  animals  down  and  left 
their  carcasses  to  taint  the  atmosphere  where  they  fell,  I  conceived  the  idea  that  this 
noble  beast,  which  is  now  almost  extinct  on  the  American  plains,  might  be  eaved 
from  total  annihilation  by  getting  some  of  them  on  an  Indian  reservation,  where  they 
could  be  bred,  herded,  and  cared  for  by  the  Indians.  There  were  no  bnffaloes  west 
of  the  Rocky  Monntains,  and  the  nearest  herd  was  on  the  eastern  plains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Shaw,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana.  At  my  suggestion,  Indians 
undertook  and  succeeded  in  driving  two  young  buffalo  cows  and  a  bull  from  a  wild 
herd,  near  Fort  Shaw,  through  Cadotte's  Pass,  and  across  the  main  divide  of  the 
Rockv  Mountain  ran^e  into  the  Flathead  Reservation,  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
buffalo  have  increased  from  three  to  twenty-seven  head.  Besides,  several  males  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Indians  for  their  feasts,  as  it  was  deemed  better  for  propagation 
not  to  have  too  many  bulls  running  in  the  herd.  The  buffalo  are  now  owned  by  two 
individual  half-breed  cattle  owners  of  this  reservation.  Tempting  offers  have  been 
made  to  them  to  sell  the  herd,  but  I  advise  a  continuation  of  ownership.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Government  should  take  steps  to  secure  these  buffalo,  which  are  among 
the  last  remnants  of  the  millions  that  roamed  the  great  American  plains  in  former 
days.  They  could  be  herded,  cared  for,  and  the  number  increased  in  proportion  to 
that  of  similar  herd  of  stock  cattle. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  PASTORAL  PURSUITS. 

The  average  of  planting  has  vastly  increased  this  year,  aud  every  agricultural 
valley  on  the  reservation  is  dotted  with  Indian  homes,  well-fenced  farfiis,  comforta- 
ble houses,  cultivated  fields  and  gardens.  A  majority  of  the  Indians  also  have  herds 
of  cattle,  for  which  they  hav^  itidividual  branos,  and  herd  and  care  for  them  with 
the  same  ambition  for  increase  and  profit  as  the  white  farmer  and  stock-raiser. 

THE  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  tribunal  on  the  reservation  there  has  been  a  marked 
change.  Before  its  inauguration  the  chiefs  were  head  and  front,  and  their  decision 
and  action  went  unquestioned  among  the  tribes.  A  small  bribe  from  a  cattle-owner 
secured  the  right  from  the  chief,  without  consulting  anybody,  to  drive  cattle  and  herd 
them  on  the  reservation.  Questionable  characters  in  the  same  way  introduced  them- 
selves among  the  Indians  in  various  occupations ;  gambling  and  the  introduction  of 
whisky  with  all  their  attendant  excesses  and  crimes  was  the  rule.  But  after  the  court 
of  Indian  offenses  became  established  and  the  induction  into  office  of  Indians  of 
character  with  the  elevation  and  advancement  of  the  tribes  in  view,  a  curb  was  put 
upon  the  action  of  the  chiefs,  who  at  first  opposed  the  rulings  of  the  court  of  Indian 
offenses  and  the  action  of  the  Indian  police.  But  by  promptness  and  firmness  the 
•court  was  sustained  and  the  chiefs  as  well  as  the  Indians  were  brought  under  its  rul- 
ings. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  provisions  have  been  made  to  allow  the 
judges  compensation  for  their  service,  as  their  duties  entail  a  loss  of  time  which  should 
be  rewarded,  as  each  of  them  at  this  agency  are  tillers  of  the  soil  and  stock-raisers. 

STOCK  KILLED  AND  INJURED  ON  THE  RAILROAD. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  through  this  reservation  a  great 
number  of  Indian  stock  has  been  killed  or  injured.  I  kept  a  careful  list  of  the  stock  so 
killed  or  injured,  with  the  names  of  owners,  their  residence,  the  date  of  killing,  the 
value  theieof,  etc.,  and  on  the  11th  of  November,  1884,  D.  K.  Ford,  the  general  claim 
agent  of  the  railroad,  visited  the  agency  and  allowed  sixty  claims  to  individual  In- 
dians for  the  killing  and  injuring  of  stock,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $3,155.  Since  that 
date,  including  the  sum  allowed  for  the  first  sixty  claims,  the  sura  paid  to  the  Indians 
on  this  reservation  for  killing  and  injury  to  stock  to  July  I,  1888,  is  |11,469.50.  The 
company  have  made  arrangements  to  put  up  a  wire  fence  along  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  their  line  running  through  the  reserve.  The  settlements  with  the  Indians  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  been  most  honorable  and  the  Indians 
were  satisfied,  as  they  received  the  full  market  value  of  their  animals  killed  or  maimed ; 
but  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  Indians  to  fence  the  railroad,  as  the  money  paid 
to  them  for  the  killing  of  cattle  or  horses  is  generally  spent  in  frivolous  ways  instead 
of  replacing  the  stock  killed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Peter  Ronan, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMisoiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana, 

August  :n,  1888. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual 
report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  with  accompanying  statistics. 

CENSUS. 

The  census  taken  this  year  shows : 
Ores  Ventres : 

Males  over  18  years 245 

Females  over  14  years 259 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 223 

Males  under  6  years 121 

Females  under  6  years 116 

964 
Assinaboines : 

Males  over  18  years 193 

Females  over  14  years 206 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 160 

Males  under  6  years 130 

Females  under  6  years Hi 

30 

Total  number  of  Indians  of  both  tribes ?  1,794 

The  utmost  care  was  used  in  the  enumeration  of  the  census,  and  valuable  aid  was 
rendered  in  its  preparation  through  the  efficiency  of  Charles  Oblerking,  agency  em- 
ploy^, and  William  Bent,  interpreter.  The  census  shows  an  increase  of  about  four  per 
cent,  in  the  population  of  these  tribes.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  births  outnumber- 
ing the  deaths. 

THE  RESEBVE. 

The  agreement  made  by  the  northwestern  commission  with  the  Indians,  ratified 
and  confirmed  by  Congress  and  approved  May  1,  1888,  throws  open  to  settlement 
«everal  million  acres  of  laud,  including  the  site  of  the  present  agency,  and  necessi- 
tating at  an  early  date  the  removal  of  the  Indians  and  the  establishment  of  agency 
buildings  upon  the  reduced  reservation,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  described  per 
treaty  as  follows,  to  wit : 

BecciimiiiK  at »  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Milk^iver,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Snake 
Creek ;  thence  doe  soath  to  a  point  doe  west  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Little  Kooky  MoantSfins- 
thence  due  east  to  the  crest  or  said  mountains  at  their  western  extremity ;  thence  following  the  south; 
em  crest  of  said  mountains  to  the  eastern  extremity  thereof ;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  in  a 
direct  line  to  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Milk  River,  opposite  the  month  of  People's 
Creek ;  thence  up  Siilk  Biver  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof  to  the  place  of  begiuninj; ;  and 
estimated  to  contain  about  840,000  acres  of  land. 

The  laud  on  this  reservation  consists  of  prairie  or  bench  lands,  second  to  none  in 
Montana  for  stock-raising  puri)oses;  fertile  river  and  creek  bottoms,  susceptible  of 
producing  in  abundance  all  agricultural  products  adapted  to  the  Territory. 

In  July,  authority  was  given  me  to  have  broken  or  plowed  several  hundred  acres 
of  land,  that  it  might  become  mellowed  by  time  and  the  frosts  of  winter,  thereby 
Tendering  it  available  for  crop-raising  purposes  for  the  Indians  the  coming  season. 
In  using  this  authority,  I  have  had  the  land  broken  in  small  farms  of  from  fi  to  10 
acres  each,  with  a  view  of  an  early  allotment  of  the  lands  in  severalty,  and  had 
these  farms  so  scattered  as  to  give  the  heads  of  each  family  and  their  children  the 
requisite  number  of  acres  to  which  they  would  be  so  entitled. 

Nearly  all  of  the  selections  made  were  chosen  by  the  heads  of  families  in  person, 
under  the  supervision  of  thJB  additional  farmer.  A  majority  of  these  selections  have 
been  made  by  the  Assinabqi^«^s.  The  Gros  Ventres,  as  a  tribe,  are  slow  in  making 
their  selections  of  locations^  When  the  subject  is  discussed  with  them^  as  a  rule  they 
desire  to  know  where  the^gency  is  to  be  located  before  selecting  sites  for  their  new 
homes;  hence,  as  the  selection  of  agency  site  has  not  been  definitely  settled  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  .very  little  land  has  been  broken  for  them. 

When  the  Indians  are  Removed  to  their  new  homes  on  the  reduced  reservation,  and 
supposedly  to  be  theirs Jbr  all  time  to  come,  I  believe  that  their  best  interests  will  be 
oerved  if  located  upon  t«e  lands  as  selected  in  severalty.    They  will  be  better  prepared 
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to  aoqaire  their  severalty  rights  at  this  period  than  at  any  other  time.  Sach  a  coarse 
wonld  at  once  hreak  np  the  village  life  for  which  they  have  been  noted,  and  ffive 
them  the  idea  of  ownership,  and  if  carried  ont  wonld  be  a  rapid  stride  towards  tneir 
prosperity  and  self-sastainment. 

AGENCY  LOCATION. 

As  soon  as  I  was  officially  advised  of  the  ratification  and  approval  of  the  treaty, 
thus  necessitating  the  early  removal  of  the  Indians,  I  at  once  commnnicated  with  yon, 
nrgine  that  early  action  be  taken ;  that  settlers  were  ponrine  in  on  all  sides,  and  I  be- 
lieved that  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  service  conld  only  be  served  by  the  early 
removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  rednced  reservation.  In  July,  Special  Agent  Henry 
Heth  reached  this  agency,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  me  on  a  tour  of  insijeo- 
tion  looking  to  the  selection  of  an  agency  site,  making  necessary  estimates  for  bnild- 
ings,  etc. 

Upon  that  trip  every  possible  available  point  was  visited,  and  as  I  had  heretofore 
thoroughly  familiarized  myself  by  personal  visits  and  inspection,  Justice  to  the  In- 
dians, as  uieir  agent,  compelled  me  to  differ  with  Special  Agent  Heth  as  to  location  of 
agency  site.  When  taken  into  consideration  that  the  cost  of  erection  of  all  agency 
buildings,  improvements,  etc.,  comes  from  the  treaty  fund  of  the  Indians,  as  per  treaty, 
this  location  should  be  so  centralized  as  that  the  greatest  good  will  accrue  to  the 
greatest  number.  I  am  satisfied  that  an  a^jency  location  properly  centered  would  be 
a  great  incentive  towards  inducing  the  Indians  to  settle  upon  their  lands  in  severalty 
and  selectine  for  their  homes  such  portions  of  their  reservation  as  to  enable  them  to 
become  'Hillers  of  the  soil"  and  eventually  self-supporting  citizens. 

Special  Agent  Heth  recommended  that  the  agency  be  located  upon  Lod^e  Pole 
Creek,  near  the  foot-hills  of  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains.  The  water  on  this  small 
stream  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  mountains  sinks  or  disappears  beneath  the 
rocks,  to  reappear  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below,  and  it  is  well  known  bv  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  situation  that  in  1686  this  stream  was  dry,  from  one-half  mile  below  its 
reappearance  to  its  mouth.  The  bottom  land  is  not  susceptible  of  being  utilized  for 
Indian  farms  fur  more  than  one-half  dozen  families,  and  tne  same  may  be  said  of  most 
of  the  so-called  creeks  Issuing  from  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains.  The  timber  re- 
sources of  t^is  mountain  are  limited.  Forest  fires  of  recent  years  have  comparatively 
denuded  it  of  timber,  and  the  timber-bearing  qualities  of  the  same  are,  and  have 
been,  greatly  exaggerated. 

My  recommendation  was  that  an  agency  site  be  selected  on  Milk  River,  at  a  point 
nearly  half  way  between  Peoples  Creek  and  Snake  Creek.  Such  location  would  be 
convenient  to  the  Indians,  and  they  can  locate  their  farms  both  east  and  west  of 
agency ;  successfully  propagate  as  farmers  all  cereals  adapted  to  this  climate.  This 
valley  is  25  miles  long  and  firom  3  to  10  miles  wide,  where,  for  all  time  to  come,  they 
can  find  ample  land  for  agricultural  purposes  and  an  abundance  of  hay  for  stock  feed- 
ing and  utilizing  the  bench  lands  in  the  rear  as  a  summer  feeding-ground  for  stock. 
I  consider  the  subject  of  tim^r  a  secondary  consideration ;  all  *^  coolies"  in  the  foot- 
hills are  teeming  with  an  abundance  of  Montana's  best  coal,  giving  assurance  that  for 
all  time  to  come  they  will  have  an  abundant  fuel  supply. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Indians  will  from  choice  locate  upon  Milk  River,  and  seven- 
eighths  from  necessity,  that  they  may  become  individual  owners  of  farms  and  agri- 
cultural people,  will  so  locate.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  them  to  have  the  agency 
located  at  or  near  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  and  compel  the  large  proportion  of 
Milk  River  settling  Indians  to  travel  the  barren,  snow-covered,  bench  lauds  for 
twenty-five  miles  or  more,  between  their  Milk  River  homes  and  the  mountain  agency, 
if  so  located,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  weekly  rations  (which  by  treaty  they 
are  entitled  to)  for  at  least  five  months  in  the  year.  It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility 
for  even  the  strong  and  vigorous  ones  to  make  this  trip.  Justice  to  their  interests 
urgently  demands  that  I  reiterate  my  former  recommendation,  "  that  the  new  agency 
be  located  on  Milk  River,  with  a  sub-agency  situated  near  the  Little  Rockies,  that 
supplies  may  be  issued  during  the  winter  months  from  that  point  to  those  locating 
there." 

AQRICXJLTURAL. 

The  past  year  shows  a  decided  improvement  among  the  Indians  as  farmers.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  results  of  their  labors,  by  finding  a  ready  market  for  oats 
and  vegetables  grown  upon  their  farms.  As  a  rule  the  Indian  farms  have  been  well 
cultivated,  and  will  yield  this  season  abundant  crops.  'Their  present  farms  were 
broken  for  them  in  large  fields,  necessitating  to  some  extent  co-operative  fanning, 
with  as  many  as  twenty  families  with  gardens  in  the  same  field,  and,  as  a  result,  at 
harvest  time,  the  so-called  '^  chief"  usually  gets  the  lion's  'share.  As  a  consequence 
many  of  them  have  become  dissatisfied  and  are  expressing  a  desire  for  individual 
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fiurmB,  which  are  bein^  broken  for  them  at  present  as  heretofore  noted,  and  will 
greatly  aid  in  obliterating  this  ohieftainshlp. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

Daring  the  year,  under  the  anthority  of  the  Department,  I  have  issued  to  indiyid- 
oal  Indians  370  cows,  calves,  and  bulls,  as  a  beginning  for  their  future  stock-raising 
purposes.  As  a  rule  this  stock  has  been  well  care<l  for.  Many  of  them  have  domes- 
ticated their  cows  and  greatly  appreciate  the  milk  for  family  use,  and  in  a  lew  in- 
stances they  are  making  butter.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  investment  to  pur- 
chase and  issue  to  them  1,000  cows,  the  increase  of  which  in  a  few  years  would  be 
snch  as  to  render  the  annual  beef-supply  purchase  entirely  unnecessary. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  thirteen  privates.  As  a  rule  they  are 
efficient  and  are  quick  to  respond  when  called  upon  to  perform  the  services  for  which 
they  are  appointed. 

CRIMES. 

The  year  has  been  comparatively  free  from  crimes.  I  have  had  occasion  to  arrest 
but  three  Indians,  and  they  were  placed  under  arrest  and  punished  for  **  borrowing" 
twenty- three  horses  fpjm  their  neighbors  across  the  international  boundaries.  Hav- 
ing no  guard-house  at  the  agency  tuey  were  sent  to  Fort  Assinaboine,  where  Colonel 
Otis,  commandant,  kept  them  confined  in  the  post  guard-house  thirty  days,  with  a 
daily  intermission  of  a  few  hours  at  wood-sawing  and  other  labor,  as  a  punishment/ 
for  the  offense.  The  stolen  horses  were  turned  over  to  the  military  and  thruugh  the 
kindness  of  Colonel  Otis  sent  to  the  international  line  and  there  delivered  to  the 
northwest  mounted  police,  for  return  to  their  owners. 

Two  raids  have  been  made  by  the  Canadian  blood  Indians  upon  these  Indians  this 
season,  and  about  one-half  of  the  horses  stolen  by  them  have  been  recovered. 

SANITARY. 

The  ^neral  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good  and  the  medicine-man  is  gradu- 
ally losing  his  influence.  A  lack  of  proper  transportation  greatly  hampers  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  agency  physician.  The  necessary  transportation  should  by  all  means 
be  furnished  him  for  his  use  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  that  he  n^ay  make  at  least 
weekly  visits  to  the  different  settlements.  Many  of  the  progressive  Indians  who  have 
no  faith  in  the  medicine-man  have  expressed  this  desire  to  me. 

The  births  during  the  year  exceed  the  deaths,  by  quite  a  large  number,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribes  and  their  healthfhlness. 

SCHOOLS. 

An  ajd[ency  day  school  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  year.  The  teachers  have 
been  efficient  and  satisfactorily  performed  their  duties.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  twenty-three  scholars  per  day,  but  like  the  majority  of  Indian  day  schools  it 
does  not  meet  the  necessary  requirements  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  vonth. 

MISSION  SCHOOL. 

The  advancement  made  by  the  pupils  at  the  8t.  Paul^  Mission  School,  located 
upon  the  east  fork  of  Peoples  Creek,  near  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  able 
management  of  Rev.  F.  Eberschweiler,  superintendent,  assisted  by  the  Mother  Supe- 
rior and  sisters,  is  gratifying.  Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  buildings  and 
new  ones  erected,  thereby  increasing  facilities  for  the  education  and  training  of  an 
increased  number  of  pupils.  I  am  pleased  that  the  contract  has  been  increased  to 
Afty  scholars  for  the  ensuing  year. 

SURVEY. 

The  boundary  lines  of  the  reduced  reservation  should  be  surveyed  and  properly 
marked  by  mounds  or  otherwise  at  an  early  date.  The  ceded  lands  are  being  rapidly 
settled,  rendering  this  survey  all  the  more  important.  If  delayed  I  greatly  fear  that 
trouble  may  ensue  on  account  of  encroachments  of  white  settlers  upon  Indian  grounds. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Jn  reviewing  my  work  for  the  paht  year,  I  am  pleased  to  report  there  is  to  be 
noticed  in  all  directions  evidences  of  progress  and  improvement  on  the  part  of  these 
Indians.  They  are  better  workers,  better  farmers,  and  are  showing  an  increased 
disposition  to  help  themselves. 

Thanking  yon  for  the  kind  assistance  rendered  me  by  the  officers  of  the  Department^ 
I  am,  very  respectfhlly,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  C.  Fields, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  PECK  AGENCY. 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana, 

August  15,  1888. 
Sir  :  In  cotnpllanco  with  your  circular  of  July  1,  1888,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  annual  report  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

THE  diminished  RESERVATION 

for  the  Indians  now  attached  to  and  receiving  rations  at  thi&  agency,  consists  of 
about  1,700,000  acres,  and  bounded  as  follows : 

Beginniocr  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  theMisfionTi  River,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Big  Mnddy  Creek ;  thence  np  the  Hlseonri  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  a 

?oint  opposite  the  month  of  Milk  River ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Milk  Biver  ta 
orcnpine  Creek ;  thence  np  Porcupine  Creek,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  a  point 
40  miles  due  north  in  a  direct  line  from  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Milk  River ;  thence  due  east  to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Big  Muddy  Creek ; 
thence  down  said  creek,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  begmning. 

These  Indians  are  already  beginning  to  epjoy  the  benefits  arising  from  this  treaty 
by  which  in  lien  of  lands  surrendered  they  are  to  receive  annually  $165,000  for  ten 
years,  to' be  expended  for  them  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  subsistence  and  supplies.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  Congress  and  approved 
May  1,  1888,  and  the  few  Indians  who  were  somewhat  opposed  to  signing  the  articles 
of  agreement  at  the  time  of  presentation  to  tbein  by  the  Commissioners,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  are  now  highly  elated  over  the  result. 

THE  CENSUS 

was  to  be  taken  very  carefoUy  this  year.  Every  house  and  tepee  was  visited  by  the 
commissary  clerk,  agency  int-erpreter,  and  i)olice,  and  particular  inquiry  made  to  as- 
certain facts,  so  mncn  so,  that  X  believe  the  report  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  is  possible 
to  be,  with  present  facilities  for  making  the  count. 

Tanktons: 

Whole  number  of  Indians • 1,178 

Males  over  18  vearsof  age 294 

Females  over  14  years  ofage 370 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 230^ 

Assinaboines : 

Whole  number  of  Indians '. 713 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 19^ 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 248 

Schoolchildren  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 124 

In  addition  there  are  perhaps  two  hundred  Indians  who  are  off  the  reservation 
(without  leave)  some  roaming  around  hunting  game  and  picking  berries,  and  others 
employed  during  the  summer  on  the  cattle  and  sheep  ranches  and  elsewhere.  As  sug- 
gested in  my  last  report,  I  believe  midwinter,  when  all  are  at  home,  the  best  time  to 
take  the  census. 

FARMIXO. 

No  lands  have  been  allotted  among  these  Indians.  They  are  not  yet  prepared  for 
allotment,  but  a  migority  of  them  have  taken  small  farms  and  patches,  built  cabins^ 
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and  made  other  nuprovements  qnite  commendable  for  a  people  who  two  years  ago 
were  nearly  all  living  in  tepees  and  shifting  abont  from  place  to  place,  on  the  reser- 
vation and  off,  manifesting  no  interest  whatever  in  tilling  the  soil.  The  agency 
farms  were  this  year  abandoned  and  the  time  of  the  farmers  and  other  employes  given 
in  instrncting  and  assisting  the  Indians  in  cnltivating  their  farms  and  patches.  Owing 
to  the  backward  season,  planting  was  not  begun  until  the  first  week  in  Ma^^  finish- 
ing the  work  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 

The  Yanktous  put  in  200  acres  between  the  Big  Muddy  Creek,  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  diminished  reservation,  and  theToulees,  12  miles  west  of  Poplar  River;  and 
the  Assinaboines  planted  225  acres  between  the  Toulees  and  Milk  River,  the  west- 
em  boundary  line.  The  crops  consist  of  two-fifths  potatoes  and  the  rest  of  corn  and 
garden  truck— all  Indian  cultivation.  Last  year  t  here  were  613  acres  cultivated,  but  95 
acres  were  in  agency  farms,  and  perhaps  100  acres  more  was  laud  outside  the  present 
diminished  reservation.  In  n>any  places  Indians  removed  late  in  the  spring  to  per- 
manently locate,  and  no  land,  save  a  garden  spot,  was  broken.  Many  having  no  oxen 
or  ponies,  were  dependent  upon  agency  stock  to  break  ground,  and  we  found  it  im- 
possible, with  six  head  of  horses,  to  prepare  fields  for  all  this  season. 

These  Indians  are  very  greatly  in  need  of  work  cattle  and  wagons.  Among  the 
Yanktons  there  are  only  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  and  the  Assinaboines,  twenty-six  yoke. 
Both  tribes  own  about  seventy  available  pony  teams  for  light  work.  One  hundred 
yoke  of  oxen  and  as  many  wagons  are  needed,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  to  purchase  one-half  this  number  this  season,  so  that  next  spring  farming 
and  other  work  by  Indians  will  not  be  so  much  an  uphill  business. 

There  are  2,000  acres  uuder  fence  on  this  reservation :  3,200  rods  of  fencing  being 
made  this  season.  One  hundred  and  ninety-seven  heads  of  families  are  engaged  in 
caltivatkig  the  soil  this  year— half  of  them  working  with  hoes  only,  as  they  have  no 
work  cattle,  ponies,  or  farm  implements. 

CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  generally  conceded  in  this  vicinity  that  these  Indians  have  perceptibly  ad- 
vanced the  past  year  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  white  man.  They  manifest 
a  greater  disposition  to  reside  in  houses,  to  wear  clothiug,  to  till  the  soil,  to  do  freight- 
ing, to  encourage  the  school,  and  to  work  when  opportunity  ofiers.  Morally,  little 
can  be  said.  Among  some  of  them  there  has  been  an  improvement,  but  a  majority 
have  made  little  or  no  change,  and  the  loafers  have  rather  retrograded,  in  my  opinion. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  by  all  hands  to  improve  the  moraU  of  these  people,  but 
so  far  it  seems  a  difficult  undertaking. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

Very  little  attention  has  heretofore  been  given  tp  this  industry.  The  census  shows 
555  ponies,  761  head  cattle,  including  cows  and  calves;  8  hogs,  305  sheep,  and  1,000 
chickens.  The  heavy  loss  of  stock  in  the  winter  of  l^«6-'87  so  discouraged  the  few 
who  had  been  induced  to  raise  cattle  that  they  gave  it  up  in  the  spring  of  18d7,  and 
only  here  and  there  have  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  Indian  to  take  hold  of  this  indus- 
try, even  on  a  small  scale.  They  are,  however,  taking  more  interest  this  summer, 
and  have  stables  and  sheds  now  where  they  had  no  shelter  heretofore,  and  I  believe 
they  will  make  a  better  showing  in  this  important  branch  hereafter.  Their  ponies 
are  generally  small,  inferior  stock,  and  of  little  value.  The  cattle  are  good  common 
stock.  Three  hundred  are  owned  by  J.  A.  Culbertson,  an  intelligent  and  industrious 
half-breed^  who  has  given  special  attention  to  cattle  raising  the  past  few  years. 
These  Indians  more  than  ever  appreciate  the  value  of  cattle,  and  are  beginning  to 
take  much  better  care  of  the  little  stock  they  own.  They  seem  anxious  to  possess 
oxen,  and  begin  to  understand  how  useless  their  small,  weak  ponies  are.  Much  good 
would  be  accomplished  by  distributing  a  few  hundred  heifers  and  100  yoke  of  oxen 
'  among  them.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  an  Indian  will  become  self-supporting  in 
this  country  by  tilling  the  soil,  as  there  are  too  many  dry  seasons;  but,  if  given  a 
start,  there  is  no  reason  (if  looked  after  by  agent  and  employ^)  why  he  should  not 
succeed  as  well  in  raising  stock  as  the  white  man  and  largely  become,  in  this  manner, 
self-supporting  This  reservation  is  naturally  adapted  to  rearing  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  it  should  be  so  utilized. 

THE  AGENCY  BOARDING-SCHOOL 

has  bee§  snccessfully  conducted  the  past  year.  The  average  attendance  was  193.17. 
In  January  last  there  were  216  pupils  enrolled,  all  of  whom  were  in  actual  attend- 
ance. The  employes  consisted  of  superintendent,  matron,  one  principal  teacher,  two 
teachers,  ouo  industrial  teacher,  seamstress,  laundress,  cook,  balcer,  and  night-watch- 
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man.  The  entire  expense  of  the  school  was  sustained  by  the  Department,  the  average 
cost  of  each  pupil,  including  salaries  paid  employes,  being  $111.38.  As  a  rule,  the 
children  have  made  ^ratifying  progress. 

Regular  work  in  addition  to  study  and  recitation  is  provided  for  the  various  '*  de- 
tails" each  day,  the  usual  assembly  exercises  in  the  evenings,  and  Sabbath  school  every 
Sunday.  The  boys  are  required  to  care  for  the  oxen  and  cows,  haul  water,  cut  wood, 
cultivate  the  garden  and  farm,  consisting  of  15  acres  planted  in  corn,  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, beans,  onions,  etc.,  while  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  kitchen  and  dining-room 
details,  laundry ing,  and  general  house- work.  Four  boys  are  apprentices  at  the  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  shops,  where  they  devote  one-half  the  time.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate these  children  will  become  statesmen  to  cut  prominent  figures  in  the  great  na- 
tional council  at  Washington,  but  I  confidently  believe  they  will  acquire  such  habits 
of  industry  and  gain  advantages  at  this  school  that  will  enable  them  to  become  self- 
sustaining  when  they  arrive  at  maturity. 

The  school  buildings  are  too  small  for  so  many  childVen  and  the  facilities  generally 
inadequate.  The  superintendent  and  all  employes  have  labored  uuder  many  disad- 
vantages, which  I  hope  to  see  obviated  when  the  new  school  building  is  up  and  other 
contemplated  improvements  are  made.  The  present  buildings  consist  of  a  two-story 
frame,  35  by  97,  intended  to  accommodate  75  pujiils;  a  one-story  frame,  16  by  40,  used 
as  a  recitation  room — in  bad  repair,  an  old,  old  log  building,  16  by  160,  originally  in- 
tended for  50  pupils,  but  now  almost  worthless ;  log  barn,  16  by  18,  log  cow  stable,  14 
by  16,  and  a  log  ice-house.  Nearly  all  the  log  structures  are  unfit  for  use,  but  we  can 
not  dispense  with  them  until  something  better  is  provided,  which  we  hope  for  next 
year. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force,  consisting  of  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  1  sergeant,  and  13  privatel 
at  Poplar  Cieek  tor  service  among  the  Yanktons,  and  1  captain  and  5  privates  at 
Wolf  Point  subagency  for  service  among  the  Assiuaboines,  have  not  been  as  efficient 
as  I  could  wish,  and  several  changes  during  the  year  became  necessary.  Their  inten- 
tions are  good  and  will  do  anything,  if  told  and  directed,  but  some  of  them  failed  to 
take  proper  interest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  were  not  sufficiently  aggres- 
sive. The  force  is  distributed  in  the  various  neighborhoods  throughonc  the  reserva- 
tion, and  no  doubt  their  presence  has  a  beneficial  influence  in  preventing  crime.  It 
bus  been  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  policemen  who  own  ponies,  and  it  is  useless  to 
enlist  one  without  a  pony.  Many  do  not  care  to  enter  the  Rervice  and  furnish  and 
feed  a  pony  for  ^  a  month.  They  have  recently  been  supplied  with  new  revolvers, 
aud  belts  and  holsters,  to  take  the  place  of  arms  and  accouterments  practically  worth- 
less.   They  feel  encouraged  and  there  is  prospect  for  the  betterment  of  this  service. 

FREIGHTING  AND  LABOR. 

These  Indians  hauled  with  their  own  teams  160,000  pounds  of  Qovernment  supplies 
from  the  agency  warehouse,  at  Poplar  Creek,  to  Wolf  Point  subagency,  25  miles,  and 
125  tons  of  nay  from  the  Tonlees,  10  miles  east  of  Wolf  Point,  to  agency  and  school 
at  Poplar  Creek.  For  this  service  they  were  paid  $900.  They  were  also  employed 
by  contractors  andothersto  freight  supplies  and  goods  from  the  Missouri  River  steam- 
boat landing  and  from  the  railroad  station  to  agency  warehouse,  military  post, 
traders'  stores,  etc.,  also  to  haul  wood  for  contractors,  aud  other  transporting,  amount- 
ing in  all,  to  perhaps,  |2,500.  Indians  have  been  paid  during  the  year  for  labor  about 
the  agency  $1,230.25,  and  I  estimate  they  have  received  for  various  kinds  of  work 
about  the  railroad  and  for  individuals  not  less  than  $2,000  more. 

AGENCY  BUILDING. 

There  are  forty-seven  buildings,  so  called,  carried  on  the  rolls  at  this  agency. 
Eighteen  of  these  are  frame,  the  rest  log  structures;  one-half  of  the  log  buildings  are 
of  little  or  no  value,  save  the  timber  in  them  suitable  for  fuel.  Some  of  them  I  shall 
ask  to  have  condemned  this  season.  Those  needed  and  of  some  value  I  have^  repaired 
and  put  in  shape.  The  frame  buidings  (those  needing  it)  have  been  painted  and 
otherwise  improved.  A  new  dwelling  should  be  erected  for  the  agency  farmer,  as  his 
house  is  an  old  tumble-down  log  building,  unfit  for  occupancy. 

MISSIONARY  WORK  AND  RELIGION, 

Rev.  George  W.  Wood  has  been  at  this  agency  nine  years,  engaged  in  mi^onary 
>v'ork.  He  conducts  an  interesting  and  instructive  English  and  Dakota  service  every 
Sabbath,  but  I  can  not  say  that  his  efforts  are  converting  many  of  the  natives.  These 
liidians  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  religious  matters.    Many  are  Mormons, 
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"with  a  strong  belief  in  polygamy,  not,  however,  because  they  have  any  profound  rn- 
ligions  convictions.  Polygamy  suits  their  tastes.  The  medicine  men  have  lost  their 
hold  and  there  are  few  oases  of  killing  ponies  and  destroying  property  of  deceased 
Indians.  The  practice  of  burying  blankets  and  presents  with  their  dead  still  con- 
tinues. The  great  hope  of  overcoming  these  superstitions  is  in  the  education  of  the 
yonngy  which  is  being  realized  to  some  extent  already. 

SANITARY. 

Fully  30  per  cent,  of  these  Indians  are  afflicted  more  or  less  with  rheumatism, 
scrofula,  consumption,  and  constitutional  diseases  of  a  venereal  character.  They  are 
learning  the  value  of  the  white  man's  medicine  and  have  patronized  the  agency 
physician  much  more  this  year  than  last. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  **  medicine  man"  is  rapidly  losing  his  grip.  His  tom-tom 
is  not  heard  about  the  sick  so  frequently.  *  He  is  consequently  becoming  despondent, 
a  chronic  grumbler,  and  imagines  the  red  jhan  and  his  wild  West  are  going  to  the 
"dickens." 

One  thing  greatly  needed  is  suitable  hospital  accommodations  at  the  agency  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  pupils  and  others  whose  cases  can  only  be  properly  treated 
at  such  a  place. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employes  have  generally  been  faithful  and  rendered  good  service,  as  good,  ac- 
cording to  report,  as  ever  had  at  this  agency.  Most  of  the  exceptions  have  been  in 
the  police  force. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  I  have 
been  treated  by  my  superiors  in  the  service,  and  the  faithfulness  and  industry  of 
employ^. 
I  herewith  transmit  agency  statistics. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  O.  COWKN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  TONGUE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Montana, 

August  18,  1888. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1H88. 

The  ludiaus  belonging  to  this  agency  are  located  in  Montana  Territory,  about  50 
miles  north  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  40  miles  south  from  the  Yellowstone  River, 
and  30  miles  east  of  the  Little  Horn  River,  on  the  Rosebud  and  Tongue  Rivers,  aud 
some  small  tributaries  of  those  streams.  The  general  face  of  the  country  is  very 
much  broken,  comprising  a  part  of  the  Wolf  Mountains.  The  northeast  corner  of 
the  reservation  is  one  of  the  best  timbered  sections  of  this  country,  being  covered 
with  a  good  growth  of  pine.  A  saw  mill  is  located  and  in  operation  near  the  line  of 
the  reservation.  In  the  absence  of  maps  of  the  surveys  made  in  1886,  I  am  unable  to 
decide  whether  it  is  on  the  reservation  or  not.  Where  the  land  is  not  so  broken  as  to 
show  the  bare  rock,  it  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  blue-joint,  bunch,  and  buffalo 
grasses,  all  of  exceedingly  nutritious  character,  which  cure  on  the  ground,  thus  be- 
coming a  species  of  standing  hay,  which,  when  not  covered  by  too  great  a  depth  of 
snow,  affords  pasturage  to  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  with  ordinary  winters  the 
appearauce  of  stock  in  the  spring  on  the  range  astonishes  people  who  live  in  the  South 
and  East. 

The  soils  of  the  narrow  valleys  is  generally  of  a  yellow  color,  containing  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  alkali ;  produces  good  root  crops,  and  is  thought  capable  of  produc- 
ing good  crops  of  small  grain.  Corn  with  good  seasons  produces  well,  but  with  the 
short  period  between  frosts  does  not  always  mature;  the  stalks  growing  very  small 
afford  but  little  fodder,  A  portion  of  this  country  south  of  the  reservation  and  nortli 
of  the  Bi^  Horn  Mountains,  near  the  Wyoming  line,  is  irrigated,  pretty  well  settled, 
and  is  said  to  produce  fine  crops  of  small  ^ain  and  all  the  root  crops  and  garden 
stuff  usually  grown.  The  little  valleys  on  the  reservation,  however,  are  too  narrow 
to  afford  much  cultivatable  land,  and  in  dry  years,  without  irrigation,  would  probably 
produce  nothing  even  with  the  best  cultivation.     I  a*ji  unable  to  form  any  correct 
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jadgment  of  the  amouut  of  land  which  can  be  irrigated  by  the  Roeebnd,  Muddy,  and 
Lame  DeeTi  all  smaU  streams. 

The  want  of  a  market  for  any  agrlcnltaral  prodacts  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  res- 
ervation. Without  a  market  and  with  little  taste  for  vegetable  food,  there  is  very 
little  incentive  for  these  Indians  to  do  any  very  laborious  {s^m  work.  When  there  is  a 
prospect  for  a  speedy  and  certain  return  in  money  or  its  e<^nivalent,  they,  or  many  of 
them,  work  very  well,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  labor  in  cutting  and  hauling  and  build- 
ing for  the  agency. 

These  Northern  Cheyennes  would  care  for  stock,  and  with  proper  means  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  business  of  raising  cattle  and  horses.  If  supplied  with  a  number  of  good 
stallions  and  cows,  and  given  a  sufficient  ration  to  keep  away  the  temptation  to  kill 
the  cattle  for  food  until  the  increase  in  cattle  would  furnish  them  beef,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  horses  provide  other  necessaries,  they  would  become  self-supporting 
much  earlier  than  by  any  other  course  in  this  country.  This  plan  would  have  a  much 
better  prospect  of  success  (though  it  might  not  meet  with  it  as  early  as  expected)  than 
an  entire  reliance  on  agricultural  pursuits  for  that  object. 

There  are  generally  plenty  of  applicants  for  any  uovemment  work  which  I  may 
.  have  on  hand.  The  Indians  have  hauled  from  Rosebud  Station  during  the  fiscal  yeai 
1(>7,4?4  pounds  of  freight,  for  which  they  were  paid  the  sum  of  $1,265.64.  The  freight 
came  in  good  order,  not  a  single  article  missing. 

These  Indians  were  located  on  the  Rosebud  and  Tongue  Rivers  by  the  military  au- 
thorities about  the  year  1861.  The  buffalo  had  not  then  been  wiped  out.  The  reser- 
vation was  set  apart  November  26, 1884,  by  Execntive  order.  Several  settlers  had  pre- 
vious  to  the  date  of  the  order  settled  within  the  l>oundaries  of  the  reservation  and 
occupied  some  of  the  best  lands. 

These  Indians  have  been  affiliated  with  the  Sioux  in  many  of  their  operations,  and 
have  many  of  their  characteristics,  but  their  language  is  entirely  dissimilar.  Thev 
have  for  some  fifty  years  ranged  from  the  Black  Hills  to  the  Little  Horn,  and  south 
to  the  North  Platte,  following  the  buffalo.  Many  of  those  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years  old  were  bom  on  Tongue  River  and  the  Rosebud.  They  are  very  much  attached 
to  this  country. 

My  observation  of  the  characteristics  of  these  Indians  for  the  past  two  years  and 
a  half  has  not  materially  changed  my  opinion  of  them,  as  expressed  in  former  re- 
ports. They  are  generally  lazy,  headstrong,  hard  to  control,  dirty  in  their  habits 
and  persons;  will  pay  their  debt«  better  than  any  people  I  ever  saw ;  and  the  women 
are  chaste.  Dr.  Borgen,  agency  physician,  does  not  report  a  single  case  of  venereal 
disease  among  them.  Promiscuous  intercourse  does  not  exist  among  them :  and  I 
know  of  only  one  half-breed  whose  legitimacy,  according  to  their  ideas  of  tne  mar- 
riage relation,  is  questioned.  These  are  oases  of  bigamy,  and  they  have  not  yet  been 
convinced  of  its  evil  effects  on  their  social  relations.  This,  I  trust,  will  appear  to 
tbem  upon  further  teachings  by  the  priests. 

The  men  are  brave,  easily  excited,  and,  being  well  armed  and  living  in  a  country 
admirably  adapted  to  guerrilla  warfare,  could  hold  a  considerable  regular  force  at 
bay  for  a  long  time.  An  outbreak  would,  however,  hardly  occur,  unless  precipitated 
by  some  excited  fanatic  committing  an  overt  act,  who  would  be  joined  by  his  rela- 
tives, and  in  the  end  by  the  tribe.  The  removal  of  all  who  are  disposed  to  foment 
trouble  to  some  remote  point  whence  they  could  not  communicate  with  the  tribe, 
seems  to  me  the  very  best  possible  means  to  dispose  of  the  wordy  demagogues  who 
retard  progress  and  lead  to  most  of  the  troubles  we  have.  One  or  two  such  Indians 
can,  by  producing  dissatisfaction,  organizing  Indian  public  sentiment  against  schools, 
Fteady  labor,  and  other  civilizing  influences,  and  fostering  feeling  in  favor  of  dances, 
Indian  medicine,  and  other  debasing  influences,  do  more  narm  than  can  be  remedied 
by  the  best  management  for  years. 

Their  improvement  has  not  met  my  expectations,  which  were,  perhaps,  too  san- 
gnine.  The  amount  of  patience  necessary  for  intercourse  with  them  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  any  one  who  has  never  been  subjected  to  the  necessity. 

1  believe  that  a  small  military  force  near  the  agency  as  a  support  for  the  Indian 
police  until  they  have  become  accustomed  to  discipline  and  the  Indians  to  submission 
t(»  their  aathority  would  be  of  immense  advantage. 

Since  mv  last  report  three  store-rooms,  a  school  building  for  a  day  school,  a  house 
for  physician's  quarters  and  dispensary,  and  a  slaughter-house  have  been  erected, 
principally  with  the  labor  of  Indians.  Quarters  for  farmers,  additional  farmers, 
nerders,  and  school  employ^  are  needed,  and  in  the  construction  of  which  Indian 
lai>or  could  be  advantageously  employed  at  very  small  expense. 

The  materials  for  plow  harness  were  not  received  until  after  the  season  for  break- 
iog  land  had  passed,  and,  in  consequence,  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land  has  been 
increased  but  little.  The  mowing  machines  came  in  time,  and  there  has  been  a 
4>msiderable  increase  in  the  amount  of  hay  cut  and  cured,  estimated  at  237  tona. 
'i  he  potato  bug  injured  the  small  crops  planted  very  much;  one  or  two,  however, 
Haved  theirs  by  the  use  of  Paris  green.    A  very  severe  hail-storm  passed  through  the 
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north  end  of  the  reserratioo,  extending  to  Tongue  River,  sweepiog  away  all  the 
orop6  in  its  track;  otherwise  the  season  tor  cultivated  crops  has  been  very  favorable » 
more  rain  having  fallen  than  has  been  kaown  for  years.  A  late  frost  killed  all  the 
wild  plums  and  choke  cherries  on  the  Rosebud,  Muddy,  and  Lame  Deer,  thereby  de- 
priviug  the  Indians  of  one  small  source  of  sustenance.  The  small  amount  of  game  on 
the  reservation  is  reduced  to  still  smaller  proportions,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  the  limits  while  the  ration  is  so  small  and  the  temptation  to  seek 
game  outside  is  so  ^at. 

The  number  of  visitors  from  other  agencies  has  been  very  much  reduced,  with  de- 
ciiled  benefit  to  all  concerned,  but  I  am  besieged  with  importunities  for  passes,  and 
they  feel  very  badly  treated  in  not  obtaining  them,  no  reasons  for  not  granting 
them  being  acceptea  as  good,  and  when  a  positive  denial  is  given  they  return  to  the 
charge  with  the  pertinacious  reiteration  of  the  boy  begging  to  go  swimming,  as  if 
no  denial  had  been  made  with  the  best  of  reasons  for  it,  until  patience  is  exhausted 
by  the  demands  of  the  unreasoning  creatures. 

The  religious  instruction  of  these  Indians  has  been  conducted  by  Rev.  Father  Van- 
dervelden,  a  Jesuit  priest,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  be  has  been  called 
away,  and  there  is  now  no  one  in  his  place.  I  am  quite  anxious  that  he  may  return 
at  an  early  day  or  be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  a  coadjutor  be  given  him ; 
one  man  can  not  attend  to  all  their  wants.  I  am  of  the  opinion  (though  a  Protestant) 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  more  influence  and  better  success  with  these  Indians 
than  any  other  denomination,  but  they  need  more  priests  to  make  their  work  effective 
here. 

The  boarding-school  conducted  under  a  contract  with  the  '^Bureau  of  Catholic 
Missions/'  in  charge  of  the  Ursuline  Sisters  at  **  Saint  Labr^'s  Mission,"  on  Tongue 
River,  with  a  capacity  for  50  boarders  and  20  day  pupils,  has  not  progressed  very 
favorably;  the  attendance  not  exceeding,  if  equaling,  that  of  last  year  and  a  very 
great  falling  off  having  taken  place  this  spring,  a  vacation  of  quite  a  period  was 
taken.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  fill  the  school  to  the  maximum  allowed  by  the 
contract.  The  personnel  of  teachers  is  the  same  as  last  year,  to  wit :  Sisters  St.  Ig- 
natius, '' Mother  Superior,''  Sisters  St.  Angela,  Santa  Clara,  and  St.  Ursula,  and  Mr. 
John  Mahoney,  industrial  teacher.  The  sisters  receive  no  pay,  Mr.  Mahoney  $40  per 
month  and  board. 

The  day  school  at  the  agency  was  organized,  with  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Cox  as  teacher,  on 
the  1st  of  May  last.  The  attendance  so  far  has  been  very  meager,  but  the  improve- 
ment of  those  who  have  been  anything  like  regular  attendants  has  been  marked 
The  school  has  been  in  operation  so  short  a  time  that  recommendations  as  to  its  im 
provement  would  be  premature,  but  I  think  there  should  be  two  teachers,  one  for 
the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  The  Indians  have  an  aversion  to  mixing  the  sexes 
in  school,  and  the  subjects  should  be  different.  There  is  ample  room  in  the  school 
building  to  make  the  separation  very  conveniently. 

I  am  decided  in  the  opinion  that  some  method  of  compulsory  school  attendance  will 
have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  parents  of  children,  when  tney  send  them  to  school,  speak 
of  giving  their  children  away,  and  expect  compensation  and  demand  it,  never  recog- 
nizing the  great  boon  they  receive  in  the  education  of  their  children,  for  whom  they 
in  other  respects  evince  the  greatest  affection,  never  punishing  them. 

No  whisk^  or  alcoholic  liquor  is  sold  on  or  near  the  reservation,  and  I  have  not  had 
reliable  information  of  any  being  sold  to  these  Indians  at  any  place.  Their  white 
neighbors  deserve  greart  credit  for  this  exceptioual  state  of  affairs. 

At  the  fall  term  of  the  United  Statescourt  at  Miles  City,  Big  Back,  a  Cheyenne,  was 
convicted  of  resisting  a  United  States  marshal  and  given  a  term  of  three  months  in 
the  penitentiary.     He  served  his  time,  has  returned,  and  makes  a  better  Indian  now. 

No  other  offenses  against  the  laws  have  been  reported  to  me,  though  there  has  been 
aome  little  trouble  between  the  whites  located  on  the  reservation  and  some  of  the  In- 
dians in  regard  to  land  lines  which  have  not  l^en  settled  on  account  of  the  waut  of 
maps  of  the  surveys  made  in  the  summer  of  1886.  When  they  come  to  hand  all  such 
disputes  may,  I  think,  be  readily  settled,  though  there  may  be  some  friction,  and  some 
cases  may  have  to  be  referred  to  Washington  or  the  courts  for  fiual  adjudication. 

A  ''court  of  Indian  offenses"  has  not  been  organized  for  want  of  proper  material, 
who  would  act  without  pay.  An  act  providing  for  the  pay  of  such  a  court  having  be- 
come a  law,  a  selection  of  members  will  be  ms^e  as  early  as  possible;  but  where  the 
only  cominnnication  possible  with  the  body  of  these  Indians  is  through  an  interpreter, 
the  selection  will  be  a  grave  matter  and  requires  great  consideration. 

Until  the  1st  of  last  November,  the  agency  has  been  without  a  physician  and  I  have 
heen  withftut  a  clerk.  At  that  date  Dr.  W.  M.  Burger  reported  to  me  by  order  of  the 
Indian  Office  to  fill  both  positions.  I  find  him  capable  and  industrious.  The  Indians 
apply  t-o  him  for  treatment  and  are  gaining  confidence  in  the  white  man's  medicine. 
But  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  chronic  and  other  cases  requir- 
ing continuous  treatment;  for  many  reaBons,  among  which  is  the  f>ict  that  if  an  In- 
dian does  not  receive  immediate  relief  from  the  medicine  administered  by  the  physi- 
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cian  he  or  she  will  allow  the  Indian  faiedicine-man  to  treat  her,  who  will,  if  he  does  no 
other  harip,  in  many  instanoes  destroy  by  his  nostrums  the  effect  of  the  medicine 
given  by  the  physician,  the  physician  has  so  very  little  opportunity  to  observe  the 
effects  of  his  medicines  and  no  power  to  take  any  of  the  sanitary  measures  usually 
adopted  for  the  sick  by  civilized  people  even  without  the  order  of  the  physician. 
Many  of  these  Indians  oert>ainly  die  for  the  want  of  the  small  expenditure  necessary 
for  the  erection  and  sustenance  of  a  small  hospital. 

The  Indian  police  is  not  as  efficient  as  might  be ;  being  few  in  number  and  having 
no  support  near  them,  they  are  timid  in  the  execution  of  unpopular  orders.  Several 
chances  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  increase  their  efficiency,  and  it  is  confidently 
hoped  they  will  improve.  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  member  of  the  corps  was- 
unfortunately  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  a  few  days  ago. 

Dr.  Burger  bavins  now  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  conducting  the 
clerical  business  of  the  agency,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  give  my  attention  to 
many  matters  outside  the  office  which  have  been  heretofore  necessarily  neglected. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  L.  Upshaw, 
United  States  Indian  Agtnt^ 

The  CoMMissioxER  OF  Indiax  Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NEBRASKA. 

REPORT  OF   OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agbnct,  Nebraska, 

Hkptember  10,  1886. 
•Sir  :  I  nave  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report.    A  careful  census  shows  r 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 384 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 417 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 256 

All  other  ages ' 150 

Total 1,207 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  partial  success,  but  has  had  its  disconragements  aud 
serious  drawbacks.  Adverse  circumstances  aft'ect  these  people  more  than  their  white 
neighbors.  It  is  not  a  subject  of  wonder  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  battle  with 
adverse  circumstances  with  less  than  a  generation  of  real  development  while  a  huu- 
dred  generations  of  advancement  enables  the  white  farmer  to  look  beyond  temporary 
discouragements  and  rally  from  partial  defeat. 

Our  season  for  planting  was  very  unfavorable  on  account  of  continuous  rains  and 
cold  beyond  the  average  of  this  latitude.  When  planting  was  done,  much  of  the  seed 
was  washed  away  by  dashing  rains.  This  must  be  replanted.  The  consequence  was- 
that  most  of  the  planting  was  later  than  it  should  have  been.  Notwithstanding*;  this 
the  cultivated  land  was  nearly  all  planted  and  fine  crops  are  the  result,  except  the 
wheat,  which  promised  fair  until  near  maturity,  when  it  rusted  badly,  resulting  ia 
about  a  half  crop.  The  acreage  of  corn  is  larger  than  last  year  by  at  least  10  per  cent. 
and  the  aggregate  will  be  equal  to  last  year.  While  the  spring  was  backward  the 
ffrowins  season  was  excellent  and  the  fall  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  for  ripen- 
&g.  Much  of  the  corn  is  now  safe  from  frost  with  everything  favorable  for  ripening. 
The  foregoing  includes  both  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  tribes. 

The  Winnebagos  have  suffered  on  account  of  the  Suspension  of  allotment.  While' 
many  of  them  knew  where  their  land  was  to  be,  others  did  not,  and  many  disputed 
claims  were  unsettled.  Under  these  circumstances  new  improvements  could  not  be 
pushed  as  we  had  hoped.  Few  indeed  realized  that  they  were  finally  settled.  Under 
this  condition  there  was  not  so  much  new  land  broken  as  I  hoped  for.  Frequent 
changes  of  farmers  during  crop  aud  breaking  season  was  also  a  serious  drawback. 
When  a  competent  farmer  is  found  change  is  always  to  be  regretted,  as  much  time  is 
lost  while  a  new  man  is  acquainting  himself  with  his  business,  the  Indians,  their 
lands,  etc. 

I  was  authorized  to  expend  $3,000  in  purchase  of  oxen  for  breaking  new  land. 
This  was  a  timely  aid,  although  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  dif- 
ficulties st-ated  above  we  did  not  get  as  much  breaking  done  as  I  desired ;  yet  many 
have  made  a  good  start,  and  when  the  people  get  settled,  I  hope  to  demonstrate  fully 
the  wisdom  of  this  expenditure.     For  the  (.3,000,  I  purchased  twentyHsix  yoke  of 
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good  yoang  oxen,  4  to  6  years  old.  These  will  last  for  several  years  and  tbeir  work 
will  be  of  ^reat  valae  to  these  Indians  in  opening  farms.  Their  bqrses  are  gno- 
erally  too  light  for  breaking  new  laud.  These  Indians  haVe  many  very  good  colts 
£rom  the  mares  purchased  for  them  two  years  ago,  and  thev  are  getting  a  good  start 
in  hogs,  fowls,  etc.,  and  some  have  a  good  start  in  borned  cattle.  I  can  safely  say 
that  these  i>eople  are  making  substantial  progress  in  self  support  and  toward  wealth. 

IMPROVEMENTS,  AGENCY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  agency  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  are  in  fair  condition.  At  the  school 
a  good  substantial  barn,  24  by  50  feet,  has  been  completed.  A  commodious  wood- 
house,  30  by  40  feet,  an  ice-house,  a  system  of  water-works  by  which  water  can  be 
carried  to  all  rooms  in  the  house,  also  a  complete  sewerage  from  kitchen  and  laundry. 
Bepairs  have  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  with  a  trifle  of  additional 
work  the  whole  will  be  in  excellent  condition  and  will  accommodate  about  100  pupils. 

EDUCATION. 

The  educational  school  has  been  more  successful  than  the  preceding  year,  although 
not  the  complete  success  desired.  The  Indians  have  done  their  part  and  kept  the 
school  full,  but  the  management  of  the  school  was  not  a  complete  success,  as  was 
finally  brought  to  notice  of  the  Department  by  reports  of  inspectors,  and  near  the 
close  of  the  term  a  change  was  made.  A  decided  improvement  was  an  early  result 
of  the  change.  Under  the  present  management  I  confidently  expect  good  results  for 
the  ensuing  year  under  the  new  superintendent. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  if  these  people  did  not  succeed  better  in  caring  for  their 
bodies  than  the  churches  are  doing  for  their  souls,  they  would  long  since  nave  been 
leaner  than  Mrs.  Potiphar's  three  lean  kine.  I  repeat  what  I  reported  in  my  last 
annual  report :  **  These  people  are  sufiering  irom  neglect  in  this  important  aid  to> 
civilization."  Why  is  it  that  these  people,  in  the  midst  of  civilization  and  almost 
under  the  sound  of  church  bells  on  all  sides,  for  all  these  years  are  without  even  a 
place  of  worship  T  Their  medicine  lodge  is  the  only  place  of  religious  pretense  or 
worship.  This  I  would  break  up  if  we  had  anything  better  to  offer  them.  It  is 
true  that  one  church  occupies  the  ground  by  a  resident  minister  without  a  place  of 
worship.  On  this  account  the  minister  can  accomplish  almost  nothing..  We  have 
not  even  church  organization. 

CRIME. 

These  people  are  remarkably  tree  from  higher  grades  of  crime;  not  even  a  serious 
case  of  assault  in  the  past  year  or  theft  of  anything  of  value  except  their  own  timber. 
This  I  have  under  control  now  except  in  a  few  cases.  There  is  a  marked  public  sen- 
timent against  the  looseness  of  the  marital  relation  and  obligations.  As  thev  are  now 
under  the  law  of  the  State,  a  case  or  two  of  enforcement  of  local  law  will  finally 
settle  this  evil.    This  I  intend  to  do  as  soon  as  a  good  case  presents  itself. 

CLERICAL  FORCE. 

I  have  hao  no  occasion  for  complaint  in  the  last  year  on  this  account.  The  office 
work  has  been  well  kept  up  by  my  present  clerk,  as  returns  to  your  office  will  show. 
The  clerk  is  aided  by  school  superintendents  in  making  up  their  reports  and  by  Dr. 
Hamblin,  who  acts  as  issue  clerk.  W.  A.  McKewen  is  a  very  competent  and  faithful 
clerk,  and  I  am  under  obligations  to  him  for  his  faithfulness  and  very  efficient  services 
in  aid  of  my  work  at  this  agency. 

WORK-SHOPS. 

With  only  Indian  employes  the  shops  have  done  ^ood  service  and  are  quite  eaual  to 
shops  conducted  by  white  men.  They  are  really  skillful  in  work.  These  mecnanics 
have  also  aided  materially  in  the  improvements  for  agency  and  school. 

OMAHAS. 

A  complete  census  shows : 

Number  of  males  over  eighteen  years  of  age 287 

Number  of  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age 3G1 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years , 314 

Number  all  other  ages 173 

ToUl    h^"" 
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This  sbowa  a  decrease  of  40  daring  the  last  year  on  aocoant  of  the  terrible  sooaige 
of  iiieasled,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  being  87,  most  of  which  was  children  who 
died  of  measles.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  loss  it  was  made  up  largely  by  births, 
the  number  being  52. 

I  can  not  pretend  to  make  a  tabulated  or  statistical  report  of  the  Omafaas,  as  I  have 
no  means  of  collecting  the  facts  in  detail.  I  have  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  this 
reservation  during  the  snmmer  and  very  recently.  I  can  safely  say  that  upon  the 
whole  they  have  made  quite  substantial  gains  over  any  former  year.  The  broken 
land  is  about  all  in  crops;  the  land  broken  last  year  is  added  to  the  acreage  in 
crops,  and  at  least  500  acres  of  breaking  has  been  done  the  past  season ;  quite  a  num- 
ber ot  substantial  frame  houses  have  been  erected,  some  of  which  would  be  credit- 
able for  thrifty  white  farmers.  Their  com  crop  is  good,  bat  wheat,  as  stated  previ- 
ously in  this  report,  an  average  of  one-half  crop  or  eight  to  ten  bushels  per  acre. 

Schools. — ^The  industrial  boarding-school  was  quite  successful  until  tne  breaking 
out  of  measles.  By  strict  quarantine  as  we  could  enforce,  we  kept  the  scourge  firom 
the^ndustrial^chool  for  a  long  time  after  the  mission  school  was  broken  up  from  the 
sickness.  We  dismissed  the  school  as  soon  as  the  disease  made  its  appearance,  aboat 
June  1.  I  reported  this  action  at  the  time  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  I  could  not  hold  the  children  when  the  disease  broke  out.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  we  have  no  police  force  there  and  parents  take  their  children  at 
will.  Notwithstanding  this  condition  the  schools  are  well  patronized.  The  average 
attendance  at  the  industrial  school  was  about  65  pupils,  and  at  the  mission  school 
about  40.  Both  of  these  schools  have  been  well  conducted  during  the  year.  I  should 
})robably  make  special  mention  of  the  mission  school,  as  it  has  done  excellent  work. 
This  school  has  attained  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  the  management  is  deserving 
of  praise. 

Morah.—J  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  morals  of  these  people  are  hardly  keeping 
pace  with  their  advance  in  other  respects.  While  these  people  are  placed  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  they  are  almost  without  law.  They  fiud  no  encouragement  from  the 
counties  to  w^ich  they  are  attached  to  enter  the  courts  even  for  the  punishment  of 
high  crimes,  for  the  reason  that  they  contribute  nothing  towards  the  expenses  of  gov- 
4^rnment,  as  they  have  never  been  taxed.  The  result  or  this  condition  is  that  the  evils 
of  bigamy  and  kindred  evils  are  on  the  increase.  Besides  this  there  are  some  cases  of 
petty  Larceny,  etc.  But  when  one  considers  that  they  are  without  law  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  there  is  so  little  crime.  The  public  sentiment  is  healthy  and  dis- 
countenances wrong  in  every  form.  In  my  opinion  some  means  should  be  devised  to 
afford  these  people  better  protection  of  law.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  coun- 
ties to  take  interest  in  bringing  offenders  into  their  courts  when  the  expense  must  be 
borne  by  such  counties. 

For  further  report  I  refer  to  accompanying  statistics,  all  of  which  is  most  respect- 
fully submitted. 

JE88B  F.  Warner, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissioxKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SANTEE  AGENCY. 

Santbe  Agency,  Nebraska, 

August  Vo,  1886. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  for  consolidated  Santee, 
•etc.,  Aj§;ency,  consisting  of  Santee  Agency  in  Nebraska,  and  Ponca  and  Fiandrean 
Agencies  in  Dakota. 

The  population  of  this  consolidated  agency  is  1,294,  as  follows :  857  at  Santee 
Agency.  Nebraska,  22L  at  Fiandrean,  Dakota,  and  217  at  Ponca,  Dakota. 

The  Santee  and  Fiandrean  Sioux  are  the  same  people.  From  18(57  to  1875  the  Fian- 
drean Indians  took  up  homesteads  about  40  miles  north  of  Stonx  Falls,  Dakota,  on 
the  Big  Sioux  River.  They  were  mostly  the  more  advanced  Indians  that  went,  being 
persuaded  to  take  the  step  on  account  of  the  uncertain  tenure  with  which  they  held 
their  lands  in  Nebraska  at  that  time.  At  present  there  is  little  difference  in  theii 
advancement;  those  at  Santee  being  as  fully  advanced  as  the  Fiandreaus. 

CENSUS. 

Santee  Agency : 

Males  over  the  age  of  eighteen *. 211 

Females  over  the  age  offonrteen 279 

Children  between  the  age  of  six  and  sixteen 215 
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Flandrean  AgeDcy : 

Males  over  the  age  of  eighteen 54 

Females  over  the  ago  of  fourteen 77 

Children  between  the  age  of  six  and  sixteen 75 

Fonca  Agency : 

Males  over  the  age  of  eighteen 56 

Females  over  the  age  of  fourteen  • 67 

Children  between  the  age  of  six  and  sixteen 59 

AT  SANTEB  AGENCY. 

These  Indians  are  living  on  lands  allotted  to  them  as  per  sixth  article  of  treaty  of  1868, 
(and  so  far  as  they  have  complied  with  the  treaty  have  received  patents  for  them, 
151  in  all),  and  treaty  of  1863,  which  provides  that  80  acres  shall  be  allotted  to  each 
Indian ;  but  no  provision  is  made  in  either  of  the  treaties  for  the  lands  that  are  allot- 
ted to  women  over  eighteen  or  children  of  either  sex  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
to  be  patented  to  ^>hem,  no  matter  how  much  improvements  they  may  have  made. 
Should'oue  of  these  women  or  children  die  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  their 
heirs  could  claim  the  property  unless  it  had  been  patented.  Many  widows  and 
maiden  women  at  Santee  nave  l&uds  allotted  to  them  who  live  upon  and  cultivate 
the  same,  and  have  made  valuable  improvements,  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  pat- 
ent, but  I  know  of  no  law  that  will  give  them  one.  These  lands  could  not  be  re-allot- 
ted to  the  same  persons  nnderaot  of  February  8, 1887,  and  patents  issued  as  provided. 
That  act  only  gives  children  40  acres  each  and  authorizes  patents  to  them  for  that 
amount,  while  these  under  treaty  of  1863  have  received  80  acres  each.  Section  7  of 
an  act  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians  in  Dakota, 
should  it  become  a  law,  provides  that  all  allotnieuts  heretofore  made  to  said  Santee 
Sioux  in  Nebraska  are  hereby  ratitiod  and  conHrmed,  but  doe«  that  authorize  the 
General  Land  Office  to  issue  them  a  patent  T  If  not,  legislation  should  be  effected 
whereby  patents  could  be  issued  without  de'ay  to  all  who  have  received  allotments. 
In  view  of  the  tendency  to  legislate  regarding  Indian  lands  I  deem  it  very  important 
that  all  Indians,  both  young  and  old,  have  lands  secured  to  them  with  oat  delay,  so 
far  as  existing  laws  and  treaties  make  provision  for  lands  to  Indians. 

Nine  homestead  entries  were  made  at  the  local  land  office  during  the  year  as  per 
sixth  article  of  treaty  of  1868. 

About  too  children  have  been  bom  at  Santee  Agency  since  lands  were  allotted.  As 
all  unallotted  lands  were  thrown  into  market  by  Executive  order  dated  15th  April. 
1885.  these  children  can  receive  no  lands  here.  Tliey  should  be  provided  with  lands 
on  the  Sioux  Reservation  in  Dakota  where  they  have  rights.  (See  my  letter  dated 
April  6,  1888,  making  request  for  lands  for  these  children.) 

AGRICULTURE. 

At  Santee  Agency  xne  Indians  cultivate  lauds  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Wheat 1,162 

Oats 792 

Com 1,502 

Barley 3 

Flax 196 

Sorghnm 1 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables '229 

Broken  during  the  year 210^ 

The  land  was  all  prepared  and  planted  in  proper  season  and  with  an  energy  that  was 
very  commendable.  That  planted  to  small  gram  looks  very  well,  indeed,  comparing  fa- 
vorably with  their  white  neighbors\  Their  corn  and  vegetables  are  a  very  good  crop, 
but  not  as  good  iu  ])roportion  as  their  small  grain.  The  cnltivation  of  corn  here 
should  be  done  in  about  seven  weeks'  time,  from  about  the  15th  of  May  to  the  12th  <>f 
July,  after  which  it  is  either  too  large  to  cultivate  or  too  far  ^one  to  redeem.  While 
upon  the  whole  their  farming  for  the  jiresent  year  was  satisfactory,  some  did  not 
cultivate  their  corn  as  thoroughly  as  they  should  have  done.  The  two  most  notable 
instances  in  which  the  Indians  under  my  charge  have  failed  to  come  up  to  my  ex- 

rHstationa  is  in  the  cultivation  of  com  and  the  saving  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed, 
have  called  their  attention  to  this,  and  while  they  have  improved  over  former  years 
there  is  yet  left  room  for  improvement. 

The  energetic  and  prompt  manner  in  which  they  gather  their  ripe  crops  is  very 
gratifying  indeed.  They  never  allow  grain  to  become  overripe  unless  it  is  unavoid> 
sble,  always  commencing  preparation  as  sonn  as  the  fields  begin  to  turn  yellow,  ask- 
ing for  machines  long  before  they  are  needed  and  arranging  what  machines  will  oat 
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their  graiu  iu  due  season,  which  action  on  their  part  greatly  facilitates  the  work  ot 
prenaring  the  harvesting  machinery. 

The  Indians  are  very  carefal  of  the  machinery  pat  into  their  hands,  especially  the 
reapers  and  mowers,  and  if  each  one  was  allowed  a  machine  to  do  his  work  and  then 
put  it  away,  as  most  white  farmers  are,  'I  think  they  woald  be  as  well  cared  for  as 
their  white  neighbors'  machinery.  Instead,  as  soon  as  6ne  field  is  cat  the  machine  is 
taken  to  the  n^t,  often  catting  the  grain  of  several  farms  with  the  same  machine 
and  often  as  many  different  persons  in  charge  of  it.  This  system  often  pats  machines 
in  careless  hands,  as  some  do  not  nnderstand  as  well  as  others.  Considering  the 
nnmber  of  persons  who  nse  a  machine  during  the  season  of  harvesting  I  think  the 
machinery  is  remarkably  well  oared  for.  We  have  mowing  machines  that  have  been 
n  constant  use,  doing  good  service,  since  1868. 

IMPROVBMBNTS. 

Twenty  frame  houses,  26  uy  16  feet,  three  rooms,  ceiled  and  painted — two  coats  in- 
side and  out — were  built  at  Santee  Agency  during  the  year,  the  carpentar  work^ 
masonry,  and  painting  being  entirely  by  the  Indian  mechanics,  for  which  I  have  paid 
them  as  follows:  For  carpenter  work,  per  hou^e,  $4.3:  for  foundation,  $7;  for  chim- 
^^7$  $4;  for  painting,  |10;  cost  of  material^  f249.  Total  cost  of  house,  $313.44,  or 
|6,sS58.do  for  Indian  houses  at  Santee,  making  substantial,  neat,  and  comfortable 
homes.  These  houses  are  all  built  on  their  farms  or  allotments.  At  Santee  fifteen 
of  the  number  were  built  on  lands  that  have  been  patented  and  five  on  allotments, 
the  owners  of  which  have  not  yet  applied  for  patents,  not  having  complied  with  the 
treaty  stipulations. 

At  Pouca  Agency  six  frame  houses  were  bnilt,  24  by  12  feet,  one  story  hish,  two 
rooms,  ceiled,  and  painted  two  coats,  costing  as  follows:  For  carpenter  work,  $39; 
painting,  $9 ;  foundation,  $8:  chimney,  $4 ;  or  $60  for  labor  per  house.  Cost  of  mate* 
rial,  $181.17,  a  total  cost  of  $241.17  per  house,  or  $1,447.02  for  ludian  houses  at  Ponca» 
These  were  placed  on  separate  160  acres  that  had  been  selected  by  Indians,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  each  other  when  allotted. 

Twenty-seven  Indian  bouses  were  plastered  at  Flandreau  Agency,  at  a  cost  of 
$761.92,  as  follows:  Cost  of  material,  $467.17;  lathing,  $127.41;  plastering,  $339.76, 
this  last  item  being  the  only  amount  expendeil  for  white  mechanics  during  the  year 
by  me. 

The  physician's  and  agent's  offices,  interpreters',  teamsters',  and  engineers'  dwell- 


owD  departments,  and  many  of  the  Indian  houses  were  painted  both  inside  and  out. 
I  have  endeavored  to  keep  paint  on  hand  to  always  enable  me  to  supply  the  Indians  ^ 
whenever  they  may  wish  to  paint  their  buildings  (requests  are  frequently  made  for 
paint  to  paint  floors),  as  it  is  an  economical  improvement  that  should  always  be  en- 
couraged. Eight  thousand  six  hundred  rods  of  fence  were  built  by  the  Indians  at 
Santee,  700  at  Flandreau,  and  1,800  at  Ponca,  beside  many  minor  imprQvementa 
aronnd  the  Indian  homes. 

MECHANICS. 

Abont  33  Indians  connected  with  the  agencies  ander  my  charge  are  mechanics- 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wagon-makers,  harness-makers,  millers,  engineers,  and  ma- 
sons. Some  of  them  have  become  very  proficient  in  their  trades,  doing  good  work* 
AU  the  mechanical  industries  connected  with  this  agency  are  under  the  management 
of  Indians,  who  attend  to  their  duties,  both  as  superintendents  and  assistants,  satis- 
factorily, and  by  their  industry  earned  during  the  past  year  at  Santee,  $4,908.14 ;  at 
Ponca,  $997.92;  and  at  Flandreau,  $127.41 ;  total  amount  earned  by  Indian  mechanics 
of  the  consolidated  agencies,  $6,033.47,  exclusive  of  outside  Jobs  that  have  not  been 
reported.  Except  physician  and  clerk  no  white  persons  are  employed  at  any  of  the 
agencies  ander  my  charge.    With  the  above  exceptions  all  employes  are  Indians. 

POLICE,   AND  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

The  police  force  of  Santee  consists  of  five  privates,  and  at  Ponca  three,  from  which 
at  Santee  three  have  heretofore  been  detailed  to  act  as  ludges  of  court  of  Indian  of- 
fenses. These  officers  have  hitherto  served  in  the  double  capacity  for  $8  per  month,, 
which  pav  was  insufficient  for  the  labor  actually  rendered.  The  force  has  not  been 
kept  on  dnty  steadily,  but  always  responded  readily  to  oixlers,  and  by  their  watch* 
fnfness  and  readiness  to  report  all  misdemeanors  prevent  much  misconduct.  I  believe 
that  they,  in  connection  with  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  have  prevented  mnoh  more 
misconduct  than  they  have  corrected.    The  court  had  many  cases  before  it,  some  of 
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a  trivial  nature,  which  wore  settled  by  common  consent  of  the  parties  after  telling 
their  grievances  befoie  the  court.  Few  lines  were  collected.  The  sentences  imposed 
were  imprisonment  in  most  cases,  as  not  having  the  money  they  are  locked  up,  which 
has  a  much  more  beneficial  effect  on  an  Indian  than  paying  a  small  fine. 

TEMPERANCE. 

A  temperance  society  was  organized  about  one  and  a  half  years  ago,  at  Santee 
Agency,  the  idea  originating  among  the  Indians  themselves  and  composed  wholly  of 
Indians.  It  was  their  idea  to  organize  with  some  State  organization,  but  upon  in- 
qnirv  they  found  the  charter,  etc.,  to  be  more  expensive  than  they  anticipated,  and 
concluded  to  organize  under  by-laws  of  their  own,  imposing  a  fine  of  (5  on  any  per- 
son who  should  break  the  pledge.  They  number  twenty-nine  members,  who  each  wear 
a  badge  of  white  metal  with  the  word  "  temperance"  engraved  thereon.  One  mem- 
ber was  expelled,  much  against  his  wish,  for  breaking  the  pledge.  All  the  Indians 
onfler  my  charge  are  generally  temperate,  a  few  of  the  Indians  ofeach  of  the  agencies 
getting  some  liquor,  but  cases  of  drunkenness  are  rare. 

For  sanitary  see  report  of  W.  McKay  Dongan,  M.  D.,  agency  physician,  herewith. 

DANCING. 

These  Indians  lived  in  Minnesota  prior  to  1662,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  re- 
mained there.  They  should  be  restrained  from  following  their  Indian  customs.  Last 
winter  in  West  Saint  Paul  they  held  their  regular  Indian  dance  as  when  uncivilized. 
Some  Indians  from  this  agencv  on  a  visit  to  Sainc  Paul  reported  their  conduct  as 
quite  disgraceful.  Others  took  part  in  the  dance.  Some  restraint  should  be  put 
Dpon  them  to  prevent  them  from  practicing  their  barbarous  customs.  They  are 
credited  with  breaking  away  from  the  reservation  and  becoming  self-supporting,  yet 
their  conduct,  as  reported,  is  more  uncivilized  than  many  reservation  Indians.  This 
action  of  the  Minnesota  Indians  has  become  generally  known  and  is  having  a  bad  in- 
fluence on  a  few  of  the  least  progressive  ones  of  this  agency  and  influencing  them 
occasionally  to  leave  their  homes  to  visit  them,  taking  part  in  their  dances. 

FLANDREAU  INDIANS. 

I  consider  the  Flandreau  homestead  settlement  has  been  more  of  a  success  than  a 
failure,  demonstrating  that  the  Indians  can  go  among  white  settlements  and  support 
themselves.  Had  they  equal  chance  they  would  have  fully^coped  with  the  whites, 
but  they  have  been  a  constant  prey  for  the  white  people.  Having  fine  lands,  every 
device  known  to  sharpers  was  used  to  induce  them  to  part  with  their  lands,  mort- 
gaging being  the  most  successful,  and  was  legal,  as  many  of  their  lands  were  patented 
before  the  restrictive  clause  became  a  law.  A  settlement  of  white  people  would  have 
advised  and  helped  each  other  through  difficulties  while  the  Indians  received  the  re- 
verse treatment.  While  nearly  all  the  white  people  were  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  them  in  a  pecuniary  way  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  when  encouragement  and 
Assistaifce  for  their  best  interest  was  rendered. 
It  is  estimated  they  will  raise  this  year  as  follows: 

Boahels. 

Wheat 5,600 

Corn 540 

Oats : 4,300 

Potatoes 800 

Onions 45 

Beans 60 

Tons  of  hay 700 

The  Flandreau  Indians  all  farm  lands. 

Those  who  built  houses  or  did  lathing  worked  at  the  buildings  when  they  were 
not  busy  on  their  farms,  and  are  competent  and  always  ready  and  willing  to  do  such 
building  as  is  required  of  them. 

Pipe  Stone  Quarry,  located  about  15  miles  from  Flandreau,  furnishes  a  red  stone  soft 
enough  to  work  into  pipes  and  many  fancy  articles,  which  they  sell  at  the  stores,  rail- 
road depots,  etc.,  near  there,  selling  $2,250  worth  last  year. 

Twenty-four  mares  were  furnished  these  Indians  during  the  year. 

PONCAS. 

The  Poncas  made  much  better  progress  in  farming  the  present  year  than  tbe  year 
previous,  their  crops,  both  of  small  grain  and  corn,  being  far  ahead  of  last  year.  Some 
of  their  fields  are  a  credit  to  any  community.    This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
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have  taken  raore  interest  in  their  crops  and  the  season  being  more  favorable.  I  made 
a  special  effort  to  have  them  take  more  interest  in  their  farming.  They  did  more  fall 
plowing  last  fall  than  ever  before. 

They  take  very  good  care  of  their  stock,  both  horses  and  cattle.  Twenty  four  Amer- 
ican mares  and  25  cows  were  famished  them  under  contract  during  the  year,  making 
a  total  of  136  head  of  horses  and  266  head  of  cattle,  which  are  looKing  well.  I  have 
steadily  refused  to  allow  them  to  sell  their  cattle,  except  undesirable  ones  or  steers. 
The  greatest  encouragement  is  derived  from  the  rapid  advancement  of  many  of  the 
young  uen,  they  doing  very  good  farming. 

Not  many  of  the  Poncas  have  become  mechanics,  owing  to  lack  of  opportunity. 
One  in  the  blacksmith  shop  ib  doine  very  well,  and  bids  fair  to  be  able  to  take  charge 
of  the  shop  soon.  Two  have  built  mundations.  One  of  them  I  appointed  on  the  police 
force  ;  the  other  built  the  foundations  and  chimneys  for  the  six  houses  built  at  Ponca 
this  season.  Besides  this  he  farmed  in  a  very  creditable  manner  about  24  acres  of 
land,  doing  some  new  breaking.  No  better  civilizing  influence  could  be  thrown  about 
him. 

The  Poncas  have  considerable  timber,  which  they  sell  from  |2  to  f3  per  cord  at 
Niobrara  at  any  season  of  the  year.  This  has  in  one  sense  been  an  injury  to  them 
and  kept  them  from  giving  as  much  attention  to  farming  as  they  otherwise  would 
have  done,  knowing  tney  could  cut  a  cord  of  wood  to  purchase  groceries  and  other 
necessaries,  instead  of  depending  on  farming  or  stock-raising.  If  they  had  their  lands 
allotted,  and  each  had  an  individual  interest  in  certain  lands  that  he  would  protect, 
this  wood-selling  would  be  curtailed  and  farming  stimulated. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  patents  be  issued  to  all  the  80-acre  allotments  made  under  treaty  of  1863,  at 
Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  and  if  necessary,  that  legislation  to  that  effect  be  secured. 
Respectfully  submitted,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Hill, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Santee  Agency,  Nebr., 

August  15,  1888. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  for  schools : 

Number  school  children  between  six  and  sixteen  at  Santee  Agency 216 

Number  school  children  between  six  and  sixteen  at  Flandreau  Agency..    75 

Number  school  children  between  six  and  sixteen  at  Ponca  Agency 59 

Number  school-houses  connected  with  the  agency 6 

Schools  in  operation  •• 6 

With  attendance  as  follows,  viz ; 


Pupils. 

Santee. 

Ponca. 

Others. 

TotaL 

S;\DtA« Xii'lnitnftl  8ohool,  Sftiit«>ft  Agency- ^...r ............. 

66 

63 

9 

31 

24 
6 

""ii 

2 
114 
29 

92 

Normal  TrainiDS  School,  Santee  Agency 

173 

Hope,  Sprinffflela.  Dak 

38 

Flandreau  day  Bciiool... -. 

81 

Ponca  day  scuool 

12 

Total 

169 

42 

145 

346 

SANTKE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Located  adjoining  the  agent's  office  ;  commenced  school  September  1,  1887,  nnder 
verv  promising  circumstances.  The  main  building  had  beeil  enlarged  and  a  new 
buildiUj^,  44  feet  by  26  feet,  for  class- rooms,  built,  taking  the  school  out  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  main  building.  The  school  filled  up  rapidly,  enrolling  92  pupils.  At 
12  o'clock  Sunday,  October  23,  the  three  main  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
Just  how  the  fire  originated  can  not  be  definitely  stated,  but  the  most  plausible  theory 
*ieemstobe  the  bursting  of  a  coal-stove.  The  fire  originated  in  the  boys' sitting- 
room  when  the  pupils  were  at  dinner.  The  superintendent  and  about  20  boys  were 
in  the  room  where  the  fire  originated  and  went  from  there  to  the  dining-room,  where 
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they  remained  twenty-five  minntes,  and  returning,  found  the  room  all  on  fire.  A 
wind  was  blowing  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  under  control,  at  twenty  minute» 
to  12 1  was  within  100  yards  of  the  part  of  the  building  and  in  plaiQ  sight  of  the  door 
of  the  room  where  the  tire  originated  and  saw  the  boys  passing  in  and  out ;  every 
thing  seemed  all  right ;  walked  home  and  in  a  short  time  the  alarm  of  Hre  was  gn  ven. 

After  the  fire  the  only  school  building  left  was  the  new  building,  26  by  44  feer. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  school  would  have  to  be  closed  for  the  time  being,  but  that 
would  have  caused  a  Fcattering  of  the  pupils  ;  many  would  not  have  attended  school 
during  t-Jie  year.  I  determined  to  keep  as  many  as  possible.  By  moving  a  granary, 
30  by  18  feet,  for  dining-room  and  kitchen,  building  a  log  building,  87  by  18  feet,  for 
superintendent,  industrial  teacher,  and  sleeping-room  for  boys,  roofing  tho  cellar 
under  burned  building  for  laundry,  usiugthe  new  building  above  rocntionefl  for  girls 
and  matron,  and  making  use  of  an  agency  building,  44  by  18  feet,  with  folding  door, 
two  rooms  for  class-rooms,  I  was  enabled  to  accommodate  about  65  pupils  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year,  making  an  average  attendance  of  58.85  for  ten  months. 

As  per  instruction  dated  April  6,  1888,  I  was  authorized  to  submit  plans  for  a  new 
building,  provided  the  Indians  would  set  aside  $1,000  of  their  own  money,  which 
they  readily  assented  to,  and  under  date  of  May  12  I  submitted  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  new  building  to  accommodate  from  100  to  120  pupils;  steam-heated;  to 
cost  $8,884.86.  The  plans  were  referred  back  to  me  under  date  of  July  3,  suggesting 
certain  changes,  which  were  made,  and  returned  to  yourofiBce  nnder  date  of  July  l:<. 
The  changes  suggested  improved  the  general  plan.  I  hope  authority  for  the  con- 
Htmotion  of  the  above  building  will  soon  be  granted,  in  order  that  it  can  be  plastered 
before  cold  weather. 

I  endeavored  by  all  means  at  my  command  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  the  schooU 
The  farming  was  increased  and  made  as  efficient  as  possible,  12^  acres  being  addt-d 
to  it,  by  renting  from  a  blind  Indian  who  had  a  surplus,  making  37  acres  in  all,  and 
planted  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Com 24 

Oats 4 

Peas i 

Potatoes 4 

Sorghum 1 

Tomatoes  and  cabbage i 

Other  vegetables 3^ 

Nine  and  one-half  acres  of  the  corn  is  the  finest  I  have  seen  this  season  ;  the  balance 
looking  well.  The  tomatoes  promise  a  very  fine  crop,  estimated  at  150  bushels. 
Should  the  estimate  on  tomatoes  hold  out  I  expect  to  sell  100  bushels  to  the  canning 
factory  at  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

The  boys  got  eood  training  in  farming  and  care  of  stock,  and  during  the  winter  a 
regular  detail  of  the  larger  ooys  was  kept  in  the  agency  shops,  blacksmith,  carpen- 
ter, harness  shop,  and  mill.  I  also  had  a  shoe-shop  for  repairs  at  the  school,  in  which 
all  the  shoes  were  kept  repaired,  being  a  great  benefit  to  the  school.  The  ffirls  made 
fine  prog^ss  during  the  year,  both  in  the  class-room  and  their  industrial  duties,  re- 
ceiving instructions  in  sewing,  cutting,  and  fitting  (making  1,495  new  garments), 
mending,  darning,  crocheting  (4H  collars,  36  toboggans,  and  50  yards  of  lace),  cook- 
ing, dining-room  work,  laundry  work,  and  dairy,  sewing  264  pounds  carpet  rags  and 
160  previous  year,  from  which  175  yards  carpet  were  woven  to  be  used  tOT  carpeting 
the  girls'  and  boys'  dormitories. 

BXIIIBIT  TO  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE   OHIO  VALLEY  AND  CENTRAL  STATES. 

As  per  your  request,  letter  dated  June  14,  1888,  inquiring  as  to  the  practicability 
of  preparing  an  interesting  exhibit  from  Santee  Industrial  School  for  above  expo- 
sition, I  had  prepared  and  forwarded  iu  July  specimens  of  work  by  the  pupils  who 
had  attended  this  school.  It  consisted  of  two  board  specimens  of  work  in  the  car- 
penter  and  blacksmith  shop,  one  wagon  wheel,  and  four  glass  cases,  filled  with  sam- 
ples of  class-room  work,  garments  made  by  the  girls,  crocheting,  collars  and  lace, 
toboggan  worsted  boot,  specimens  of  laundry ing,  bread,  and  pastry.  The  four  cases 
were  made  by  the  mechanics  to  form  a  part  of  the  exhibit  instead  of  purchasing 
th«ni. 

The  exhibit  was  very  creditable,  the  work  being  done  in  a  very  neat  manner, 
proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  tlie  reservation  Government  boarding-school  is  not  a 
failure.  Much  of  the  work  would  have  done  credit  as  the  handiwork  of  skilled 
artisans. 

PONCA  DAY-SCHOOL, 

located  at  Ponca  Agency,  Dak.,  has  a  small  attendance,  owing  t^  the  fact  that  the 
Poncas  are  living  on  farms  and  too  remote  for  many  of  their  children  to  attend  school. 
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All  within  walking  distance  attended  and  advanced  well  for  that  grade  of  pnpils, 
■ome  of  them  not  having  attended  school  before. 

A  nigbt-Bchool  is  held  during  the  winter  months,  which  gives  instruction  to  yonng 
men  and  larger  boys,  but  no  record  is  kept  of  them  on  the  register  as  they  do  not 
attend  during  the  day.  The  night-school  is  valuable  to  a  class  of  Indians  who  would 
not  attend  a  day-school  in  learning  them  the  use  of  figures,  to  count,  and  in  some 
cases  to  write  their  names. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  teacher,  introduced  repairing  harness  as  an  industry,  devoting  a 
couple  of  hours  to  it  each  day.  The  larger  boys  became  very  much  interested  in  it. 
eagerly  waiting  their  turn  to  work.  Their  interest  in  the  school  was  stimulated,  and 
many  of  the  Poncas'  harness  were  repaired  without  cost  to  them. 

FLANDREA.U  DAY-SCHOOL,  . 

located  at  Flandreau,  Dak.,  reports  an  average  attendance  of  21|f|^  for  ten  months. 
Many  of  the  pupils  attending  this  school  live  from  10  to  15  miles  distant,  aud  could 
not  attend  the  school  without  provision  being  made  for  their  boarding  near  at  hand. 
The  board  of  fifteen  pupils  was  paid  from  November  1,  1887,  to  June  30,  I8d8,  at  a 
cost  of  $840.  These  children  were  boarded  with  Indian  families  living  near  enough 
to  the  school  for  them  to  attend.  The  attendance  has  been  very  regular  for  a  day- 
school,  the  pupils  rarely  absenting  themselves  without  cause.  They  are  a  bright, 
intelligent  class  of  pupils  who  learn  rapidly.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school, 
including  teachers^  salary,  was  $1,431.41.  The  school  building  was  repaired  during 
the  year.  New  shingles  and  doors,  windows  repaired,  aud  building  painted  inside 
cost  $24.80. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  is  engaged  in  school  and  missionary  work 
hero.  They  have  two  churches  at  Santee,  one  at  the  agency,  and  one  about  10  miles 
southwest,  on  Bazille  Creek.  They  also  pay  Rev.  John  £.  Smith,  teacher  at  Ponca, 
Dak.,  $200  per  year  for  missionary  work  at  that  agency. 

Their  school  (Santee  Normal  Training)  has  accommodations  for  150  pupils,  which 
is  being  enlarged  by  a  building  66  by  26  feet  for  large  boys.  The  industries  conuected 
with  the  school  are  farming,  blacksmithin^,  carpentering,  shoemaking,  and  painting. 
The  shoe-shop  is  made  the  most  practical  in  a  pecuniary  way,  making  and  repairing 
all  the  shoes  worn  by  the  school.  In  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop  the  inten- 
tion is  to  give  them  training  in  these  branches,  omitting  any  pecuniary  benefit  they 
could  be  made  to  the  school.  The  faculty  of  this  school  consists  of  a  well-trained 
corps  of  white  and  native  teachers,  22  in  number. 

This  mission  has  a  day  school  at  Ponca  Agency,  Dak.,  "  Upper  Ponca  day,"  which 
is  taught  a  short  time  each  year.  I  append  report  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs,  principal, 
herewith. 

The  Episcopalians  are  engaged  in  missionary  and  school  work.  Hope  school,  located 
at  Springfield,  Dak.,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  W.  H.  Hare,  has  comfortable  ac- 
commodation for  about  40  pupils,  which  is  being  enlarged  by  the  use  of  another  build- 
ing. This  school  is  doing  good  work,  especially  in  the  school-room.  The  pupils  are 
careftiUy  trained  and  kept  under  good  discipline.  The  building  aud  surroundings  are 
kept  neat  and  orderly.  See  report  of  Walter  J.  Wicks,  principal,  which  I  desire 
incorporated  with  this. 

The  missionary  work  at  Santee  Agency  being  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Stroh,  a  zealous  and  energetic  worker,  who  is  doing  much  to  improve  the 
spiiitual  and  moral  condition  of  these  Indians.  The  mission  has  three  churches  at 
Santee  and  one  at  Flandreau.  At  Santee  their  churches  are  located — one  f  miles  east 
of  the  agency ;  one,  7^  miles  southeast ;  and  one  about  10  miles  south  on  Howe  Creek. 
The  churches  have  orderly  and  respectful  congregations,  averaging  about  120 ;  at 
Flandreau  Agency  a  native  pastor  is  in  charge.  S^  report  of  Rev.  Charles  R.  Stroh, 
herewith  appended. 

Respectfully  submitted,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Hill, 

U.  S,  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Santee  Agency. 

Saitteb  agbncy.  Nbbr.. 

Augtut  18,  1888. 
M^.  Chablbs  Hill, 

UniUd  States  Indian  Agent  for  Santee  Indiana: 
Drar  Sir:  It  is  with  mach  pleasure  that  I  can  report  to  yon  that  the  churoh  work  amonic  our  San- 
tee Indians  is  prospering  in  a  very  promising  und  gratifying  manner.    The  services  are  well  attended, 
aud  we  have  even  round  it  necessary  to  enlarge  one  of  our  three  chapels  to  accommodate  all  the  regu 
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lar  attendADts.  Religions  earnestness  is  also  manifested  by  an  increased  attendance  of  those  who 
partake  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Althoneh  I  have  only  been  in  this  work  since  last  fall  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  am  earnestly  interested  in  it  aniT  enjoy  it  The  Arcadian  simplicity  of  most  of  our  people, 
and  child-like  confidence  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  reverence  paid  to  the  church 
and  her  ministers  is  very  refreshing  and  encoilragine  to  one  who  has  seen  so  much  of  the  indifference, 
skepticism,  and  irreverence  that  prevails  in  many  of  our  American  c<mimunities,  and  ev^i  so>called 
Chnttian  congregations.  I  have  also  been  mnch  pleased  to  find  that  many  of  our  Santee  homes  are 
neat  and  elean,  and  would  put  to  shame  many  homes  of  civilized  whites  of  all  nations. 

If  the  author  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Pueblos,"  Mrs.  Wallace,  could  see,  or  ever  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  see,  onr  missions  among  the  various  Sioux  Indians,  as  well  as  the  missions  of  other  Christian  bodies, 
she  would  not  have  written  harsh  and  uivjust  criticisms  upon  the  religions  condition  of  our  Indian 
people.  The  literary  World's  reviewer  of  her  book  justly  says  that  ''iJrs.  Wallace  does  not  know 
what  she  is  talking  about." 

Whenever  opportunity  offiBrs,  either  in  public  or  private,  I  endeavor  to  convey  to  them,  beside  reli> 
gious  teaching,  some  practical  instruction  concerning  their  daily  life  and  labors,  and  I  have  found 
them  verr  wiOing  to  learn  and  grateful  for  such  instruction.  Many  folly  understand  their  need  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  and  they  quickly  manifest  their  appreciation  of  the  labor  of  those  who  take  trouble 
to  teach  them. 

We  have  three  chapels  and  over  500  Indians  of  all  ages  on  roll.  The  average  attendance  at  the  Holy 
Communion,  i.  e.,  of  those  who  jtarticipate,  is  over  100.  The  rite  of  baptism  was  administered  to  28 
persons  and  the  rite  of  confirmation  to  52  persons  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  also  observed  an  increasing  desire  among  the  people  to  be  married  "in  the  church,*'  instead 
of  adhering  to  their  old  tribal  form  of  marriage. 

What  onr  Christian  missions  and  clergy  now  have  to  fear,  to  a  ^eat  extent,  is  the  evil  influence  of 
white  settlers  on  the  fh>ntier,  who.  by  their  indifference  to  religion  and  irreverence  to  neariy  every> 
thing  religious,  and  also  by  their  habits  of  drinking,  profanity,  and  unfairness  in  business  transactions, 
act  as  a  neutralizing  force  to  much  of  the  work  that  is  done  by  the  church  and  her  clergy  for  the  civi* 
lization  and  Christianizing  of  these  children  of  the  wilderness. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  respectfully,  yours, 
•  Chas.  B.  Stroh, 

Misnonaryin  Charge  of  theMitnon  of  the  Protettant  Episcopal  Church  Among  the  Santee  Indians. 


Report  op  Principal  Normal  Training  School,  Santee  x>.gency. 

Santee  Nohmal  Training  School, 
Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  August  21,  1888. 
Chablss  Hill.  Esq., 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent,  Santee  Agency,  Nebr. : 
Dear  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  concerning  the  condition  and  progress  of  onr  Normal 
Training  School  for  the  past  year.  To  do  this  better  I  will  call  attention : 

First,  to  our  object.  This  is  to  make  of  our  punils  self-helpful  men  and  women,  having  the  ability 
•ltd  ambition  to  help  their  own  people.  It  is  for  this  ultimate  missionary  end  that  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  maintains  and  conducts  this  school.    But  more  particularly,  we  aim, 

<1)  To  train  them  to  have  the  best  use  of  their  bodies,  and  to  bring  their  bodies  into  subjection  to 
them.    For  this  end  we  have  all  forms  of  manual  labor,  calisthenics,  and  militarv  drill. 

(2)  To  be  able  to  think,  to  grasp  the  knowledge  within  their  range  uuderstandingly.  Parrot  learning 
we  deem  worse  than  useless.  That  they  may  understand  and  know,  and  so  be  able  to  think,  we  believe 
in  explaining  things,  when  necessary,  in  their  own  language. 

(3)  To  be  able  to  give  expression  to  their  thoughts,  to  talk,  to  write,  and  this  in  two  languages, 
Engliah  and  their  own,  that  they  may  go  fortu  among  their  people  walking  on  two  legs.  To  this  end 
we  train  them  in  talking,  in  oompositfon,  in  translation  from  one  language  to  the  other,  and  in  com- 
parative irrammar. 

(4)  To  have  a  heart  trained  to  all  true  sympathies.  We  endeavor  to  develop  in  them  kindness  to 
the  whole  living  creation  and  courtesy  one  to  another. 

'5)  To  have  a  eonseienee  governing  all  their  acts  under  the  eye  of  God.  For  this  end  we  make  them 
familiar  with  the  Bible,  and  put  aU  our  discipline  upon  a  moral  basis,  bringing  everything  back  to 
conscience  and  having  everything  rest  upon  responsibility  to  God. 

Second.  Dejlnite  progress  has  been  made  in  the  character  of  the  work  of  onr  pupils,  both  in  indus- 
trial and  school-room  work.  In  the  shops  the  product  shows  more  thouglitfulness  and  care.  There 
is  smoother  forging  in  the  blacksmithing ;  more  perfect  Joints  in  the  carpenter  work ;  more  inde- 
pendence, too,  the  ability  to  lay  out  work  for  themselves  and  to  work  by  a  scale.  This  work  also 
shows  a  large  variety  of  lessons  in  the  iron- work,  hooks,  bolts,  devices,  foot-scrapers,  ice-tongs,  ox- 
chains,  fire-shovels,  horseshoes,  wagon-wrenches,  singletrees  and  neck-yokes  ironed  in  wood-work, 
stools,  tables,  window-frames,  wmdow-sash,  panel-work,  wheelbarrows,  book-cases,  lathe- work,  minia- 
ture bridges  and  stairs,  in  leather-work,  stitching  and  pegging  in  shoe-making  and  shoe-mending  and 
repairing  of  haniess.  The  school  makes  and  mends  all  its  own  shoes.  Those  who  work  any  consider- 
abJe  time  in  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops  are  ready  to  go  out  as  assistants  in  those  trades,  and 
soon  can  become  indei)endent  workers.  The  same  discipline  is  going  on  in  regard  to  the  care  of  stock, 
the  milking  of  cows,  and  in  regard  to  all  domestic  employments  of  the  girls.  The  great  object  of  all 
this  is  to  make  them  able  to  care  for  themselves  when  sent  back  to  their  own  homes ;  and  by  their  ex- 
ample to  teach  others  how  to  work  and  live  by  their  work.  Yet  after  all,  this  is  only  a  subordinate 
en^  for  life  has  no  meaning  except  as  it  has  an  intelligent  moral  purpose. 

We  note  similar  progress  in  the  school-room.  English  composition  presents  very  good  work,  and 
this  by  the  whole  schod  except  a  very  few.  The  language  used  is  for  the  most  part  correst  and  idio- 
Matic.  It  is  freer  ftom  mistakes  i>eouliar  to  Indian  pupils,  than  is  the  case  in  schools  where  the  help 
of  the  Temacnlar  has  not  been  had.  Drawing  is  a  branch  in  which  our  pupils  have  always  workea 
with  credit.  We  here  mark  now  more  patience,  carefulness,  and  thought.  The  normal  class  is  coming 
neduier  to  the  idea  of  such  a  class,  and  its  pupils  are  now  capable  of  rendering  good  assistance  as 
teachers  fkt»m  time  to  time.  We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  history,  united  States  history 
and  Bible  history.  Classes  in  physics  and  book-keeping  have  done  very  well  in  the  elementary  lessons. 
The  sabiect  of  aloohol  and  narootios  has  had  faitlif ul  presentation  in  the  whole  school,  in  connection 
with  physiology  and  hvgiene. 

We  have  now  entirely  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  school. 

We  have  taken  two  new  steps  this  year.  (1)  We  have  uniformed  the  boys  and  yonng  men,  and  find 
frettt  advantage  from  it  m  their  better  bearing  and  discipline.    It  has  also  been  quite  a  help  in  their 
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mUiUry  drill.  (2)  We  hare  established  a  printing-office,  with  a  cylinder  press  and  eood  ontflt  of 
^rpe.  It  is  nnder  the  charge  of  an  excellent  superintendent,  thoroaj^hly  trained  in  aU  branches  of 
his  art.    Already  the  printer  boys  are  showing  proficiency  in  type-setting. 

During  the  year  we  have  bad  under  our  instruction  'l57  Indian  pupils,  all  but  2  of  these  beiiig 
boarding  schobirs:  also  13  white  day  scholars. 

We  have  given  industrial  training  to  the  boys  in  the— 

Blacksmith  shop 87 

Carpenter  shop 83 

Shoe  shop 40 

Parm 79 

Printing-office 8 

The  girls  in  the  various  forms  of  domestic  work,  74.     So  £ar  as  they  are  able  to  receive  it,  we  trained 
•>  eaoh  one  in  all  the  lines  of  work. 

In  the  school-room  we  have  given  instruction  in  the  following  branches : 

Arithmetic : 

Primary 52 

A,  Intermediate 75 

.  Advamted 38 

"l65 

3ook-keeping i 9 

Botany 20 

Drawing 156 

English  composition 149 

Geographv 47 

History,  Bible        30 

History,  United  States 29 

Music,  vocal 119 

Music,  instrumental 22 

Physiology  and  hygiene 108 

Physics,  elementary 15 

Heading,  English 158 

Writing 132 

Thanking  you  and  your  associates  at  the  agency  for  your  unfailing  Interest  in  our  work,  I  am. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Alfred  L.  Riqob, 

Principal. 


Repout  op  Principal  of  Hope  School,  Springfield,  Dak. 

During  the  pant  year  the  progress  of  the  children  at  Hope  School  has  been  such  as  to  give  encour* 
agenient  and  saiisnuition  to  those  in  charge. 

(1)  The  atteudance  has  been  very  good,  only  one  child  having  been  called  home  during  school  ses- 
sion ;  another,  a  boy  who  had  been  in  school  tnree  years  without  going  home,  was  allowed  to  go  home 
two  weeks  before  school  closed  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  an  escort  convenient  at  that  time.  The 
parents  or  friends  of  the  children  have  given  very  little  trouble,  though  a  number  of  them  have  visited 
the  school.  They  seem  to  have  learned  that  it  is  wise  to  have  their  children  constant  in  attendance  at 
school,  if  possible. 

(2)  The  nealth  of  the  children  has  been  very  good.  Out  of  the  thirty -nine  who  have  been  on  the  roll, 
not  one  has  had  anything  approaching  a  dangerous  illness.  The  only  cases  causing  any  inconvenience 
to  the  scholars  were  those  of  three  boys  who  were  troubled  with  scrofiilous  sore  eyes  in  the  case  of 
two,  and  scobier  in  the  third  case.  These  cases  received  the  attention  of  a  physician,  and  two  were 
entirelv  restored,  the  third  going  home  at  the  end  of  the  year  very  much  better,  though  not  entirely 
well.    l)ut  there  was  no  child  confined  to  the  bed  during  the  year  for  a  single  day  by  sickness. 

(3)  The  behavior  and  work  of  the  children  in  the  school-room  has  been  very  encouraging.  They 
have  readily  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  required 
but  little  disciplining  in  this  respect.  Every  child  has  been  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
and  numbers  from  youngest  to  oldest ;  also  in  singing.  The  more  advanced  pupils,  as  theu-  abilities 
permitted,  have  been  instructed  in  geography,  history,  and  physiology,  with  special  reference  to  the 
effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.    Some  of  the  pupils  have  also  been  instructed  in  drawing  and  music. 

(4)  Considering  the  extreme  difficulty  of  abstaining  from  conversation  in  our  native  tongue,  the 
children  have  done  very  well  the  past  year,  in  observing  the  rule  forbidding  the  use  of  Dakota.  The 
progress  of  the  children,  therefore,  in  the  English  language  has  been  very  marked. 

(5)  In  regard  to  industrial  instruction,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  for  the  future  welfare  of 
the  children  by  teaching  them  such  things  as  will  be  most  needed  in  their  respective  spheres.  The 
girls  have  done  a  large  share  of  the  house- work,  the  work-roll,  on  which  every  girl's  name  appears, 
being  changed  once  a  month,  so  that  each  girl  has  an  opportunity  to  leam  such  work  about  the  house 
as  she  is  strong  enough  to  undertake,  sweeping,  dusting,  making  beds,  tidying  up  rooms,  scrubbing 
floor,  washing,  starching,  and  ironing  clothes,  making  dresses,  aprons,  etc.,  crocneting.  darning,  mend- 
ing,  making  bread,  pies,  and  cookies,  preparing  vegetables,  etc.,  for  the  table,  setting  and  caring  for 
•the  table,  dishes,  etc.  All  these,  besides  making  butter,  planting  flower-beds,  and  kitchen  gardening, 
keep  the  girls  pretty  thoroughly  employed  when  out  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  boys  are  likewise  kept  employed  at  useful  labor,  and  once  a  month  their  work  is  changed,  so 
Hhat  they  may  become  familiar  with  a  variety  of  duties.  As  they  are  able,  each  is  taught  to  use  the 
hoe,  the  rake,  spade,  shovel,  and  pick-ax,  also  the  use  of  the  common  tools  used  in  carpentering,  such  as 
the  saw,  plane,  square,  hammer,  and  chisel,  and  the  use  of  the  ax  in  cutting  and  splitting  w^>d.  Bat 
two  of  our  boys  are  large  enough  for  the  heavier  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  they  have  been  Instructed  in 
•the  use  of  the  cultivator,  etc.,  also  in  handling  horses  and  other  stock. 

Very  respectfully,  ^ 

W.J,  Wicks, 

Pti$ieipal. 
CnjiBLSs  Hill, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
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EEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NEVADA. 

REPORT  OF  NEVADA  AGENCY. 

Nevada  Agency, 

August  21y  1888. 
Sir:  In  compliaDce  with  circular  letter  dated  July  1,  1888,  I  have  the  honor  to 
sabmit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  aflfairs  and  workings  at 
this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888. 

AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  comprised  of  two  reservations,  viz.  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River, 
both  of  which  have  been  set  apart  fW>ni  public  aomain  by  Executive  order  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  Pah-Ute  tribe  of  Indians,  who  are  estimated  to  be  4,500  in  all. 
The  area  of  land,  including  two  large  lakes.  Pyramid  and  Walker,  thus  set  apart  con- 
tain, as  per  survey,  640,815  acres,  divided  as  follows :  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation, 
322,000  acres,  and  Walker  River  Reservation,  318,815  acres.  Yet  it  is  estimated  that 
there  is  only  about  5,000  acres  of  tillable  land  on  both  reserves,  some  1,200  acres  of 
which  are  occupied  by  whites,  living  on  the  bottom-lauds  on  theTruckee  River,  for  a 
distance  of  8  miles  down  the  river  from  the  southern  line  of  survey,  or  from  the  town 
of  Wadsworth,  Nev.,  which  is  situated  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

Some  of  these  people  claim  that  they  have  a  title  from  the  State  to  the  land  they 
hold,  while  others  claim  their  title  by'location  prior  to  the  Executive  order  setting 
apart  this  land  from  public  domain  for  Indians.  As  a  re-survey  has  been  made  within 
the  year,  no  doubt,  if  it  is  approved,  there  will  be  some  litigation  involved  before 
these  people  will  consent  to  abandon  their  lands.  Yet,  outside  of  the  town  of  Wads- 
worth,  there  has  been  but  little  improvements  made,  the  lands  having  been  used  prin- 
cipally for  pasturage,  in  raising  hay,  etc.,  with  which  to  fatten  cattle  for  the  market 
and  raisins  stock.  I  would  here  respectfully  recommend  that  those  people  who  have 
located  and  made  homes  upon  these  lauds  in  good  faith,  should  they  be  removed,  be 
remunerated  for  the  improvements  they  have  made. 

The  town  of  Wadsworth  should  be  cut  off  from  the  reservation  and  the  money  de- 
rived therefrom  applied  for  the  benefits  of  the  Indians  in  purchasing  cattle,  sheep,  or 
otherwise. 

POPULATION. 

The  Indians  residing  on  the  two  reservations,  as  shown  by  census  recently  taken, 
are  as  follows : 

Walker  River  Reserve: 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 129 

Females  above  fourteen  years  ot  age 158 

Number  of  school  children  between  six  and  sixteen 108 

Number  of  children  below  six  years 36 

Total 431 

Pyramid  Lake  Reserve : 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 140 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 156 

Number  of  school  children  between  six  and  sixteen 96 

Number  of  children  below  six  years 62 

Total 454 

Making  a  grand  total  of  885  Indians  on  both  reservations,  leaving  3,615  Pah-Ute 
Indians  who  reside  off'  of  the  reservations,  and  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
and  advantages  afforded  them. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  PAH-UTES. 

The  Pah-Ute  Indians  of  this  agency  are,  as  a  rule,  a  hard-working,  industrious  set 
of  people,  ever  on  the  alert  to  make  an  honest  dollar  when  the  opportunity  presents 
itself.  Their  principal  industries  are  farming,  ditching,  cutting  wood,  and  fishing. 
The  fishing  season  lasts  from  October  1  uu^il  about  the  middle  of  April.    It  is  estimate 
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that  the  Indians  canght  and  Bold  60,000  ponnds  of  fish  last  season,  from  which  they 
realised  $3,600.  They  were  paid  by  the  Government  |325..50  cash  for  irregnlar  labor, 
and  pnt  in  about  3,500  days'  work  on  dam,  ditch,  roads,  chopping  wood,  etc.,  for 
rations.  They  have  also  hauled  this  year  from  WadBworth,  Nev.,  to  rl^evada  Agency, 
from  Wadsworth,  Nov.,  to  Walker  River  Reserve,  and  from  Nevada  Agency  to  Walker 
River  Reserve,  208,677  ponnds  of  various  kinds  of  supplies,  and  theamoant  of  cash 
earned  by  them  by  such  freighting  was  $1,254.99,  and  received  credit  on  their  wagons 
for  $15.80. 

INDIAN  STOCK. 

The  only  stock  of  any  consequence  owned  by  Indians  on  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  is 
horses,  for  which  they  still  have  a  great  native  pride  and  love,  while  at  Walker 
River  Reserve  the  Indians  o^n  about  100  head  of  cattle  in  addition  to  their  horses. 
On  both  reseryations  about  450  chickens  are  owned  by  them.  The  Indians  have  had 
two  or  three  opportunities  to  sell  their  ponies  in  lots  at  the  nominal  price  of  $7,  $8, 
and  $10  per  head,  but  none  of  them  would  part  with  these  ponies  at  this  low  figure. 
I  encouraged  the  sale  of  these  horses,  and  urged  and  advised  them  to  sell  and  replace 
their  ponies  with  cattle,  but  all  to  no  avail. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

There  are  two  schools  at  this  agency  supported  by  the  Government,  one  a  day-school 
at  Walker  River  Reserve  where  there  is  one  school- house  caloulat«d  to  accommodate 
24  pupils.  The  other  is  a  boarding-school  at  this  Pyraiuid  Reservation,  with  a  school- 
house  intended  to  accommodate  48  pupils;  there  is  also  a  small  school- house  hen) 
which  is  utilized  as  a  sewing-room  for  the  girls,  affording  us  more  room  in  the  main 
building. 

INDUSTRIES  TAUGHT. 

The  boys  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher  have  raised 
a  fair  crop  of  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  com,  and  other  vegetables,  besides  melons,  pump- 
kins, caboage,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  and  potatoes.  You  will  get  a  correct  idea  of  the 
quantities  raised  from  the  statistical  statement  accompanying  my  report. 

I  appointed  during  the  year-two  school-boys  as  apprentices,  one  to  the  blacksmith 
and  the  other  to  the  carpenter.  Both  are  pleased  with  their  occupations  and  are 
learning  their  respective  trades  venr  fast. 

The  boarding-school  girls  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron  and  seamstress  have 
made  good  progress  in  Teaming  the  duties  incident  to  house  keeping,  cooking,  clean- 
ing, etc. ;  and  take  an  appreciative  interest  in  learning  to  sew  both  by  hand  and  on 
the  machine.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  manufactured  in  the  school  sew- 
ing-room 103  dresses,  24  sheets,  90  shirts,  31  bed-ticks,  33  towels,  18  suits,  132  skirts, 
20  aprons,  116  chemises,  20  pillow-cases,  7  window  curtains,  and  25  pants ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing articles  manufactured  at  Walker  River  day  school :  28  dresses,  19  suits,  29 
chemises,  34  skirts,  making  a  total  of  729  articles  manufactured  at  both  schools. 

PYRAMID  LAKE  BOARDING-HOUSE. 

The  pupils  at  this  school  averaged  51.6  in  attendance  for  the  ten  months  school  was 
in  session  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  during  that  time  have  advanced  very  rapidly  in 
their  studies,  which  consisted  of  hygiene,  geography,  arithmetic,  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Many  of  them  have  excellent  voices  and 
pick  up  and  carry  a  tune  readily,  and  as  there  are  several  boys  who  play  on  the  or- 
gan, one  is  always  called  upon  to  play  an  accompaniment  while  the  balance  sing. 

Finding  that  more  can  be  accomplished  with  these  children  by  treating  them  kindly 
than  by  attempting  to  drive  them,  we  have  adopted  the  policy  of  humoring  and  afford- 
ing them  pleasures  and  amusements  when  circumstances  would  admit  of  it. 

AMUSEMENTS  AND  PLEASURES. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  we  took  up  a  collection  from  the  whites  at  this  reser- 
vation to  purchase  presents  and  toys  with  which  to  adorn  a  Christmas  tree,  and  by 
this  means  we  raised  $26.  This  amount,  however,  being  insufficient,  and  the  pupils 
having  raised  a  surplus  of  potatoes  for  the  year  in  the  school  garden,  I  told  the  Indian 
farmers  that  for  every  dollar  they  would  subscribe  for  the  tree  I  would  issue  them  80 
pounds,  or  one  bushel  of  potatoes  for  planting  when  the  time  came  to  use  them.  The 
Indians  favored  the  arrangement,  and  by  this  means  we  raised  |32  more,  making  a 
total  of  (56,  being  |8  more  than  we  called  for.    The  potatoes  were  issuod  as  per  agree- 
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ment  and  planted,  and  the  contribators  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  invest- 
ment. The  ladies  selected  from  catalogues  what  articles  they  thought  would  suit  the 
children  best  for  the  money  and  placed  them  on  a  beautiful  tree  in  the  school-room, 
all  the  presents  being  properly  labeled.  At  night  the  room  was  well  lighted,  and 
when  the  children  were  allowed  to  enter  I  never  saw  such  an  astonished  and  pleased 
lot  of  human  beings  together  in  my  life.  The  room  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity 
with  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils,  while  a  large  number  of  Indians  had  to  content 
themselves  standing  on  the  outside  and  looking  through  the  windows,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  space  to  accommodate  them  in  the  school-room.  After  singing  a  few  hymns 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  the  presents  were  distributed  by  "Santa  Clans/'  as  usual, 
personated  by  Eli  A.  Hirshfield,  formerly  agency  clerk,  each  child  coming  forward 
when  his  name  was  called.  It  was,  indeed,  a  happy  evening  for  the  children,  as  well 
as  the  Indiana  and  whites  who  witnessed  the  pleasure  and  euioyment  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  we  had  plenty  of  candies,  nuts,  apples,  etc.,  for  all  hanos.  After  reciting  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  singing  the  Doxology,  the  happy  throng  dispersed. 

Washington's  birthday,  Arbor  Day,  and  Memorial  Day  were  each  celebrated  in  an 
appropriate  manner.  Again,  on  Jane  3,  the  teacher,  iudastrial  teacher  and  agent 
took  the  Indian  girls  to  Mud  Lake,  7  miles  distant,  where  we  had  a  good  dinner  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  plenty  of  boats  and  good  fishing.  ^¥e  all  had  a  very  pleasant 
day,  and  on  our  way  home,  the  girls  after  talking  among  themselves  for  awnile,  oue 
of  them  rose  and  said,  *'  Mr.  Agent,  we  girls  all  want  to  thank  you  for  the  good  time 
we  have  to-day."  I  was  much  pleased  at  this  unexpected  courtesy  and  gratitude  ex- 
pressed as  it  was  by  them,  and  remarked  that  we  might  have  a  good  time  again  soon. 

They  did  not  forget  my  remark,  as  they  had  a  talk,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  five  of 
them  waited  on  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  please  give  the  whole  school  another 
picnic  before  school  closed  for  vacation.  I  promised  them  I  would,  and  accordingly 
I  visited  Wadsworth  and  purchased  a  good  supply  of  fruits,  candies,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
selected  Sunday,  June  24,  as  the  day.  At  5  o'clock  a.  m.  sixty  scholars  had  eaten 
their  breakfast  and  loaded  five  teams  with  supplies,  ready  for  a  start  to  Mud  Lake, 
where  we  arrived  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  All  the  employes  accompanied  the  children  ex- 
cepting the  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  who  remained  to  look  after  the  buildings,  prop- 
erty, and  farm.  By  noon  there  were  as  many  Indian  women  and  men  on  the  grounds 
as  there  were  school  children.  We  bad  cUnner  and  lunch,  plenty  of  boats  to  ride  in, 
and  good  fishing,  and  indeed  it  was  a  gala  day  for  all  who  participated  on  that  occa- 
sion.   All  arrived  home  at  8.30  o'clock  without  accident. 

SCHOOL  EMPLOYES. 

That  the  efforts  of  the  management  of  this  school  have  been  crowned  with  success 
is  without  question,  and  all  the  employes  connected  with  the  school  are  deserving  of 
and  merit  the  approbation  of  those  interested  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian,  and 
the  credit  of  the  service. 

The  following  constitute  my  present  fofceof  school  employda  with  salaries  attached 
thereto : 


Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Hfllen  H.  Gibson 

Principal  teacher  and  superintendent 

Teacher 

$720 
600 

Julia  H.  Doane 

Satmh  Dimlone 

Matron 

540 

AiinliD<>  Ayer-  ..^..^rr ^-r 

Seamstress 

Industrial  teacher 

480 

iTinifw  A. Greirorv  .,,,,^ .,■,.., -r.-.-,-  ^r^ r-- 

GOO 

Ann Grwn, Tndi-*')  -, ^--r 

Cook    

360 

8wmh  Nat/ch^.  Indittn  ,„,,,,.,,-,.,-  r .  r  - 

Laundress  ... 

360 

WALKER  RIVER  DAY-SCUOOL. 

This  school  has  had  a  daily  average  attendance  of  33  pupils  for  the  ten  months 
it  was  in  session.  Reports  of  advancements  of  scholars  is  very  encouraging,  but  as 
I  have  not  visited  the  school  but  twice  during  the  year  I  cannot  giye  much  ac- 
eonnt  of  it  from  personal  observation.  On  my  last  visit  there,  nowever,  Mrs. 
Genty,  teacher,  had  them  spell,  read,  and  write  for  me,  all  of  which  they  accomplished 
exceedingly  well.  How  she  has  managed  to  do  so  well  with  the  children  at  a  day- 
school  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  as  I  have  had  little  faith  in  Indian  schools  where  the 
children  go  home  to  their  Wic-ca-ups  every  night  to  sleep ;  yet  it  is  one  stepping 
stone  toward  civilization. 
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POLICE. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency  consist's  of  one  captain,  one  sergeant,  and  nine 
privates.  The  captain  and  six  privates  belong  to  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  and  the 
sergeant  and  three  privates  are  stationed  at  Walker  River  Reserve.  These  are  prompt, 
reliable,  efficient,  and  sober  men.  Captain  Dave  Nnmana,  the  captain  of  the  force, 
especially  deserves  credit  for  the  temperate,  brave,  honorable,  and  zealous  manner 
in  which  he  has  acted  on  all  occasions  where  his  services  were  reqaired.  The  force 
on  a  whole  gives  me  perfect  satisfaction.  Owing  to  the  quiet  and  peaceful  disposi- 
tions of  the  Indians  at  this  agency,  the  police  have  little  to  give  them  trouble,  and 
their  police  dutijes  are  correspondingly  light.  Their  presence  has  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  unruly  and  law-breaking  Indian,  and  I  consider  this  police  system 
conducive  to  best  interest  of  the  service  and  welfare  of  the  Indian. 

COURT  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

• 

There  have  been  six  criminal  cases  brought  before  this  court  during  the  year, 
viz  :  for  drinking  whisky,  three;  for  wife  whipping,  one;  willfnll^  killing  a  horse, 
one ;  murder,  oue.  The  three  were  convicted  for  drinking  intoxicating  beverages 
and  sentenced  for  thirty  days'  imprisonment  each  in  the  guard>house ;  one  for  wife- 
whipping  convicted  and  sentenced  to  five  days'  imprisonment  and  broke  away  from 
policemen  after  receiving  sentence,  was  recaptured  and  sentence  doubled  by  agent; 
one  for  willfully  killing  a  horse,  with  a  pitchfork,  which  had  broken  into  his  hay- 
yard  and  was  eating  his  hay.  The  hoise  had  done  this  before^  and  the  Indian  who 
owned  the  horse  hfwi  been  notified  to  keep  him  awa^.  No  evidence  except  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  defendant,  who  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  one  hour  to 
prison  and  fined  $15,  the  value  of  the  horse ;  refusing  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  re- 
manded to  jail  for  seven  and  one- half  days.  After  remaining  in  prison  three  days, 
he  was  allowed  to  compromise  the  matter,  and  relieved  by  giving  the  plaintifi"  another 
horse. 

The  other  and  last  case  before  this  court  was  for  murder.  On  the  11th  of  June, 
Willie  Dunn  stabbed  Charlie  Winnemucca,  a  fellow  Indian,  with  a  pocket  knife,  in 
the  neck,  killing  him  instantly.  He  was  Arrested  and  brought  in  by  the  police  and 
lodged  in  Jail.  That  night  the  Indians  assembled  at  the  camp  where  the  deceased 
was  killed,  some  2  miles  from  the  agency  buildings,  and  sang  all  night  over  the  re- 
mains. Next  morning  about  9  o'clock  I  was  informed  by  a  school  boy,  relative  of  the 
deceased,  that  the  Indians  in  council  had  decided  to  bury  the  murdered  man  in  the 
school  buryinff-ground,  and  that  they  would  stop  at  the  jail  on  their  way  and  kill 
the  murderer  before  they  had  buried  his  victim.  This  timely  information  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  the  employes  and  police  for  the  protection  of  the  prisoner. 
An  hour  afterwards  the  funeral  procession  arrived,  with  several  wagons  loaded  with 
women  mourners,  Indians  on  foot  and  horseback.  When  they  halted  at  the  office, 
directly  opposite  the  jail  where  the  prisoner  was  incarcerated,  they  were  told  that 
the]^  could  not  kill  the  prisoner  until  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  by  the  court  of 
Indian  offenses,  and  that  I  would  convene'  the  court  that  afternoon.  With  this  as- 
surance they  moved  on  and  buried  the  deceased,  but  decided  at  the  grave  to  kill  the 
prisoner  on  their  return.  I  was  duly  informed  of  their  intentions  and  designs,  and 
we  were  better  organized  to  receive  them  on  their  return  than  before.  Finding  that 
they  would  have  trouble  if  they  undertook  to  kill  the  prisoner,  after  some  talk  among 
themselves  they  dispersed,  concluding  to  await  the  action  of  the  court,  which  con- 
vened at  3.30  p.  m.,  C.  W.  Jones,  jr.,  acting  as  clerk.  All  the  witnesses  to  the  kill- 
ing were  summoned  and  gave  in  their  evidence,  the  prisoner  being  allowed  to  ask 
any  questions  he  desired  after  the  prosecution  bad  closed.  The  prisoner  did  not 
wish  any  witnesses  to  be  summoned  in  his  behalf  and  was  therefore  allowed  to  make 
his  statement  under  oath,  which  he  did  without  the  aid  of  an  intei'preter,  as  he  spoke 
and  understood  English  quite  welL  He  then  proceeded  to  give  his  statement  in  a 
cool,  positive,  and  clear  manner,  which  I  had  interpreted  back  to  the  fudges.  His 
own  statement  was  sufficient  to  convict  him  before  any  competent  jury,  as  he  had 
premeditated  the  act  several  weeks  before  it  was  committed.  He  bad  no  cause  for 
committing  the  crime  except  that  his  victim  had  on  several  occassions  called  him 
**  Tallie, "  and  he  heinjg  short  in  stature  concluded  he  was  making  fun  of  him.  They 
had  married  sisters.  The  court,  after  due  deliberation,  found  him  guilty  of  murder  ia 
the  first  degree,  and  wanted  him  hanged  immediately. 

It  being  Tuesday,  I  told  them  that  they  could  not  hang  him  until  Friday,  by  which 
time  I  would  hear  from  the  Indian  Office  at  Washington,  and  had  no  doubt  but  that 
their  verdict  would  be  confirmed.  I  then  put  a  ^uara  over  the  prisoner  and  dispatched 
C.  W.  Jones,  ji.,  clerk,  to  Wadsworth,  Nev.,  with  a  telegram  to  the  Hon.  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings,  and  in  reply 
thereto  was  instructed  by  him  not  to  permit  the  Indians  to  hang  the  I'risoner  under 
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any  circumstances,  but  to  turn  the  prisoner  over  to  the  United  States  marshal,  and 
to  call  on  the  military  if  I  deemed  it  necessary. 

Following  these  instructions  I  telegraphed  the  United  States  marshal,  who  arrived 
here,  with  deputy,  on  Thursday  afternoon.  I  then  sent  for  the  brothers  and  other 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  a  few  of  the  leading  Indians,  and  read  them  the  in- 
structions of  the  honorable  Commissioner,  after  which  they  concluded  to  allow  the 
marshal  to  take  him  without  offering  any  resintance.  Tbe*^ marshal  lodged  the  pris- 
oner safely  in  Jail  at  Carson,  Nev.,  and  after  a  hearing  before  a  United  States  commis- 
sioner he  was  held  to  answer  before  the  United  States  grand  jury  on  a  charge  of 
murder. 

Afterwards  the  Indians  made  threats  to  kill  Capt.  Dave  Numana.  as  he  was  an  uncle 
of  the  mnrderer,  and  he  (Dunn)  was  too  small  a  man  to  amend  the  death  of  Charlie 
Winnenincca.  I  a8certaine4  that  this  wa»  true,  and  I  thereupon  armed  the  police  and 
ordered  them  to  arrest  any  one  they  heard  making  these  threats  and  place  them  in 
jail,  and  that  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  sent  to  Fort  Alcatras  for  the  remainder 
of  their  days.    I  have  beard  nothing  more  of  such  talk  since. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  establishment  and  existence  of  this  court  of  Indian 
offenses  prevented  much  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life  on  this  occasion,  and  probably 
saved  the  loss  of  property  sufficient  to  pay  the  court  salaries  for  forty  years  to  come. 

Farmer  Genty,  in  charge  of  Walker  River  Reserve,  reports  that  there  were  three 
cases  of  drunkenness,  all  of  which  were  punished  by  the  police  by  tying  them  to  trees 
for  twenty-four  hours,  as  they  have  no  jail  at  that  reservation. 

AGENCY  BUILDING. 

The  agency  buildings  have  been  kept  in  constant  repair  by  the  carpenter,  and  are 
in  good  condition  at  present 

GOVERNMENT  STOCK. 

The  stock  is  all  in  fair  condition  considering  the  amount  of  work  they  have  to  do. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Inasmuch  as  my  term  of  office  has  expired  and  my  successor  has  been  appointed, 
and  1  am  abont  to  retire  from  the  service  without  any  expectation  of  ever  entering  it 
again,  I,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  in  whom  I  feel  a  deep  concern  and  interest, 
dTor  the  benefit  of  the  service  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  four  years,  and  especially 
for  the  convenience  of  Indian  agents,  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
agents  be  given  more  latitude  to  carry  on  their  workings,  and  where  there  is  harvest- 
ing and  irrigating  to  be  done  by  Indians  for  cash,  that  authorities  and  funds  be  furn- 
ished them  as  early  in  each  quarter  as  possible,  aa  an  Indian  can  not  work  without 
food,  and  where  rations  are  not  issued  for  labor,  funds  should  be  furnished  agents 
with  which  to  pay  Indian  laborers  every  week  at  least,  if  not  every  night.  , 

CONCLUSION.  * 

In  conclusion  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  many  courtesies  and  each  and  every 
kindness  and  favor  shown  me  during  my  four  years  of  service 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  D.  C.  Gibson, 
17.  S.  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada, 

September  1,  1888. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  recent  instructions  from  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  with  accompanying  sta- 
tistics, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1888. 

POPULATION. 

As  shown  by  the  census,  the  number  of  Indians  on  this  reservation  has  somewhat 
increased  since  my  last  report  was  rendered.  The  population  now  is  as  follows :  She- 
shones.  3:^5;  Pintes,  140;  total,  475  ;  a  gain  over  last  year  of  64. 
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LAXD. 

A  marked  featare  of  progress  among  these  Indians  is  an  increased  desire  on  their 
part  to  have  their  lands  segregated  in  allotments.  The  unallotted  land  is  a  source  of 
great  perplexity  to  me,  and  of  dispute  and  contention  among  them.  They  are,  with- 
out exception,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  anxious  to  have  their  lands  Allotted  to  them 
under  the  severalty  act,  and  have  frequently  requested  me  to  urge  the  Government 
to  take  some  action  in  the  matter.  If  this  policy  is  carried  out  I  think  they  will 
eventually  become  self-supporting;  but,  for  war  of  "solving  the  Indian  problem,"  I 
desist. 

AQRICULTURE. 

There  are  between  10,000  and  12,000  acres  of  land  on  this  reservation  which  can  be 
put  under  cultivation,  but  owing  to  the  misfortune  that  a  number  of  Indians  met 
with  last  year  in  having  their  crops  almost  totally  destroyed  by  ground-squirrels 
many  became  discouraged  and  could  not  be  induced  to  seed  their  lands  in  grain  this 
spring.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  I  think  a  large  portion  of  the  arable  land  on  the 
reservation  would  have  been  made  to  yield  a  large  return.  By  the  timely  and  judi- 
cious use  of  strychnine  during  the  season  just  past  I  succeeded  in  killing  large  num- 
bers of  the  squirrels,  saving  about  two-thirds  of  the  Government  and  Indian  crops, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  almost  wholly  lost.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  poison  will  stimulate  the  Indians  to  engaged  more  exten- 
sively in  farming  next  year.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  estimate  with  any  degree 
of  ceitainty  the  quantity  of  grain  that  will  be  produced  on  the  reservation  this  sea- 
son, but  I  will  state  that  the  crop  is  reasonably  fair. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  am  impelled  to  testify  to  the  remarkable  eflSciency  of 
the  Indian  farmer  now  in  my  ^employ.  His  indefatigable  zeal  and  energy  have  sur- 
passed anything  I  ever  before  witnessed,  and  were  all  Indians  to  follow  his  creditable 
example  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  Indian  agents. 

POLYGAMY. 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  I  found  plural  marriages  very  common  among 
the  Indians.  They  believed  in  it,  and  practiced  it  without  fear  of  molestation.  I 
have  succeeded,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  vile  custom,  and  trust 
that  by  properly  handling  the  matter  it  will  soon  disappear  altogether.  The  more 
advanced  among  them  do  not  sanction  the  practice. 

GAMBLING. 

«  This  vice  exists  here  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  I  find  it  an  utter  impossibility  to 
suppress  it.  They  will  pndoubtedly  persist  in  the  habit  so  long  as  the  Government 
continues  to  support  them.  Gambling  has  more  of  a  tendency  than  any  other  vice 
to  which  they  are  addicted  to  retard  their  progress,  and  I  believe  if  it  could  once  be 
broken  up  they  would  make  much  greater  advancement  in  the  direction  of  civiliza- 
'tion.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  there  are  a  few  honorable  exceptions  among  them, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  highly  prosperous,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  where  such 
cases  are  found  they  should  be  given  every  aid  and  encouragement. 

BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Indians  have  built  for  themselves  during  the  year  five  comfortable  log  cabins 
and  two  frame  houses,  the  Government  furnishing  the  lumber,  shingles,  windows,  etc., 
at  Elko,  Nov.,  from  which  place  those  desiring  to  make  such  improvements  were  re- 
quired to  haul  it.  These  houses  were  erected,  for  the  most  part,  with  Indian  labor, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  blacksmith,  and  in  some  instances  without  any  assist- 
ance whatever  from  that  employ^. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  have  constructed  1,380  rods  of  wire  fence,  involving  the 
cutting,  hauling,  and  setting  of  2,560  posts.  This  represents  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
and,  considering  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  procuring  timber  of  any  kind 
on  this  reservation,  is  withal  very  gratifying  and  encouraging. 

Under  this  head  I  will  state  that  I  have  had  the  old  store-room  repaired  and  quite 
an  extensive  addition  made  to  it,  which  now  gives  me  sufficient  space  for  the  annuity 
goods  and  supplies  that  will  soon  be  coming  in.  I  have  also  had  a  large  shed  erected 
JOT  the  protection  of  farming  implements,  and  the  boiler  and  engine  at  the  flour-mill 
have  been  put  in  thorough  repair  at  a  trifling  expense. 

Our  mill  is  now  in  condition  to  turn  out  as  fine  a  grade  of  flour  as  can  be  found  in 
the  State,  though  for  several  years  prior  to  my  arrival  here  it  was  operated  without 
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the  assistance  of  the  smntter,  which  I  find  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
whole  machinery.  For  some  reason  or  other  it  was  not  utilizea,  and  since  bringing 
it  into  service  there  have  been  no  more  complaints  from  the  Indians  as  to  the  poor 
qaality  of  the  floor  furnished  them. 

A  sood  corral  has  been  built  at  the  agency  and  two  windlasses  and  a  chnte  pat  into 
it.  whereby  the  slaughtering  of  beef  has  been  greatly  facilitated.  Heretofore  the  cat- 
tle were  roped  at  random,  and  their  existence  brought  to  a  sadden  termination  by 
coming  into  contact  with  the  butt  end  of  an  axe.  Now  they  can  be  killed,  quar- 
tered, and  issaed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  moreover  the  Indians  consider 
this  mode  of  bntchering  far  more  civilized  than  the  old  style.  This  improvement  was 
made  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  Government. 

For  an  expenditure  of  something  less  than  $100  I  have  caused  a  dam  to  be  put  in 
the  river,  above  the  agency,  and  a  ditch  to  be  constructed  of  more  than  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent. The  labor  employed  was  exclusively  Indian,  and  the  work  was  performed  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  This  ditch  enables  me  to  irrigate  abont  300  acres  of  land 
that  formerly  yielded  absolutely  nothing.  It  can  now  be  made  to  produce  almost 
anything,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
own  ranches  along  its  coarse. 

EDUCATION. 

Considering  this  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  an  agent's  work,  I  may  be 
excused  lor  dealing  with  it  at  some  length.  I  am  highly  gratified  to  report  the 
flourishing  condition  of  affairs  that  existed  in  the  day-school  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  Just  past.  From  an  average  attendance  of  35  pupilsin  the  corresponding  month 
of  ItS?,  it  has  now  increased  to  53,  and  the  number  can  be  made  to  jgrow  much  larger 
if  the  suggestions  which  I  have  repeatedly  made  in  regard  to  establishing  a  boarding- 
school  on  the  reservation  ever  engage  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities in  Washington.  The  present  school-room  afibrds  seating  capacity  for  about 
forty  pupils,  those  over  this  nnmber  being  ci'owded  into  it,  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
room  are  only  28  by  16  feet. 

There  is  also  a  decided  lack  of  school  material  on  hand,  althongh  a  requisition  for 
snch  supplies  was  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  early  in  May.  To  send  third  and 
fourth, readers  for  the  use  of  children  who  understand  hardly  a  word  of  English  is 
like  **  casting  pearls  before  swine."  What  they  need  are  more  maps,  charts,  works  on 
object-teaching,  and  things  of  that  sort :  for,  by  learning  the  names  of  difiiBrent  ob- 
jects thus  presented  to  them,  the^  rapidly  manage  to  master  our  language,  without 
which  knowledge  all  other  teaching  amounts  to  naught. 

I  find  a  universal  desire  on  the  part  of  the  older  Indians  here  to  have  their  olilldren 
educa'ed,  and  one  instance  is  on  record  where  a  mother  actually  conducted  her  child 
into  the  school- room  at  the  point  of  a  rod.  Snch  things  are  very  enconraging  to  those 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  Indian  civilization,  and  in  my  opinion  every  in- 
centive should  be  given  them  to  place  the  coming  generation  upon  a  higher  plane  of 
moral  and  intellectual  enlightenment.  The  pupils  have  been  remarkably  regular  in 
their  attendance  during  the  past  year,  and  have  shown  a  uniform  spirit  of  ob^ience, 
industry,  and  willingness  to  be  taught. 

Outside  of  the  school-room  the  boys  have  been  instructed  in  farm  work,  gardening, 
and  such  other  industrial  pursuits  as  the  facilities  of  the  agency  will  permit.  The 
girls  are  required  to  assist  in  the  kitchen  work,  and  in  the  event  of  a  boarding-school 
being  established  here  at  an  early  day  I  hope  to  be  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
matron  and  seamstress  who  can  instruct  the  girls  in  their  difierent  departments. 

Owing  to  the  exhaustion  in  the  store-room  of  certain  sustenance  supplies,  I  was 
compelled  to  close  the  school  at  the  end  of  July,  but  it  will  be  re-opened  on  Septem- 
ber 1. 

POLICE. 

The  police  are  as  efficient  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  and  never  fail  to  respond 
when  called  upon. 

SANITARY. 

I  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  accompanying  report  of  J.  J.  Robertson,  agency 
physician,  with  the  request  that  it  be  embodied  in  my  statement  of  affairs  at  this 
agency. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  vear  has  passed  with  the  usual  monotony  incident  to  a  life  of  this  kind,  though 
every  day  brings  with  it  its  cares  and  responsibilities,  and  the  agent  who  personally 
supervises  the  work  of  his  agency  will  find  that  •*  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  until 
the  going  down  of  the  same^  his  time  will  be  fully 
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with  the  advancemeDt  made  during  the  past  year,  and  trnst  that  the  experience 
gained  will  enable  me  to  make  still  greater  progress  in  the  year  upon  which  we  are 
now  entering. 

Allow  me  to  return  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  which  have  been 
extended  to  me  by  the  Department  in  my  official  duties. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Scott, 
U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


EEP0RT3  OF  AGENTS  liT  NEW  MEXICO. 

REPORT  OF  MESCALERO  AGENCY. 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex., 

AuguH  15,  1838. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Mescalero 
Apaches. 

There  are,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  June  last  by  the  apcency  physician  and 
interpreter,  431  Indians  on  this  reservation.  Of  these  183  are  males  and  248  females. 
This  census  shows  a  slight  decrease  from  that  of  last  year.  There  are  only  (59  children 
within  the  school  age,  and  about  one-fifth  of  these,  from  disease  or  deformity,  are 
unfit  for  school.  The  disparity  in  number  between  males  and  females  is  accounted 
for  in  that  many  more  men  than  women  have  been  killed  while  raiding  and  in  drunken 
brawls. 

'  These  people  continue  to  be  what  are  known  as  '^  blanket  Indians."  The  men  all 
wear  civilized  clothing  in  part,  that  is,  they  wear  shirts  and  vests,  but  still  adhere  to 
the  blanket,  breech-clout  and  leggings.  The  women  wear  a  Kind  of  blouse  made  of 
calico  or  ginghams,  and  a  short  skirt  of  the  oanie  material.  They  have  no  head  cov- 
ering except  their  blankets,  which  they  sometimes  use  as  Mexican  women  do  their 
serapes. 

Some  improvement  has  been  made  this  year  in  the  matter  of  farming.  The  Indians 
have  worked  better  and  hired  less  help  than  heretofore.  The  present  pro<)pect  is  good 
for  a  yield  of  about  75  bushels  of  grain  to  each  able-bodied  man.  The  yield  of  pota- 
toes and  pumpkins  will  exceed  that  of  any  former  year.  I  estimate  that  the  result  of 
their  labor  furnishes  25  per  cent,  of  their  subsistence. 

The  proportion  would  be  twice  as  great  if  ordinary  thrift  and  economy  were  ob- 
served. Tnese  are  virtues,  however,  that  precept  and  example,  and  even  hardship 
and  want,  have  failed  thus  far  to  teach  these  Indians.  Their  farm  products  and  other 
earnings  would  go  largely  toward  sustaining  them  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
make  a  prudent  use  of  them,  but  in  most  cases  this  can  not  be  done.  The  supply  of 
grain  required  to  feed  the  agency  teams  is  purchased  of  them,  but  the  money  paid  is 
too  often  gambled  away,  or  spent  for  gewgaws  or  other  useless  things. 

Several  new  farms  have  been  fenced,  broken,  and  planted,  and  preparations  made 
to  build  houses.  A  few  houses  have  been  completed.  The  logs  were  cut  and  hauled 
by  the  Indians,  but  the  rest  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  employes  An  effort  was 
made  last  winter  by  settlers  to  have  a  large  part  of  the  reservation  thrown  open  to 
settlement.  The  Indians  are  steadfastly  opposed  to  this,  and,  becoming  alarmed, 
were  informed  by  me  that  if  they  wished  to  retain  their  land  they  should  begin  at 
once  to  open  farms  and  build  houses  at  all  the  good  springs  on  the  reservation.  This 
they  began  to  do,  and  some  settlements  were  made.  As  yet  none  of  them  have  de- 
serted their  tents  to  take  up  their  abode  in  houses,  but  promise  to  do  so  when  the 
cold  season  comes. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency  during  the  year  past  has  consisted  of  2  oflScers  and 
20  privates,  but  believing  that  a  smaller  force  can  be  made  quite  ae  efficient,  I  have 
asked  for  only  12  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  They  have  done  good  service  in  herding 
beef  cattle,  driving  intruding  stock  from  the  reservation,  patrolling  the  camps,  etc., 
and  have  well  earne  i  the  pittance  paid  them. 

The  cattle  of  the  Indians  do  not  increase  much,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  calves  are  eaten.  They  do  noc  oft^n  kill  a  cow,  as  such  a 
thing  18  not  so  easily  concealed  as  the  killing  of  calves.  Some,  however,  are  taking 
good  care  of  their  little  herds,  and  I  notice  that  some  of  them  are  milking  them,  a 
thing  never  known  of  them  until  recently.  Several  have  small  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep,  of  which  they  are  taking  good  care.  Their  horses  are  improving  both  in  qual- 
ity and  numbers,  and  an  unusual  number  of  them  have  been  broken  to  the  wagon 
and  plow  this  year. 
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I  am  sorry  to  be  uuable  to  report  xnnch  abatemeDt  in  tbe  vice  of  drankenness 
among  the  Indians.  A  whisky  Bhoi>  was  opened  last  fall  npon  the  line  of  the  reserva- 
tion, which  for  a  time  gave  me  considerable  trouble,  but  through  the  efficiency  of  two 
policemen,  who  were  employed  as  detectives,  I  succeeded  in  procuring  an  indictment 
against  the  whisky -seller,  and  the  saloon  was  closed  soon  afterward.  The  most  of 
the  drunkenness,  however,  has  arisen  from  drinking  tlswiu,  which  the  Indians  make 
themselves.  Tbe  police,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  scouts,  have  destroyed 
large  quantities  of  this  liquor  and  punished  those  uiannfacturing  it.  But  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  principal  men  in  suppressing  ita 
manufacture;  and  even  the  police,  through  their  fondness  for  it  and  their  reluctance 
to  arouse  the  ill-will  of  their  people,  often  fail  to  destroy  it  when  discovered  or  to 
report  its  existence  to  the  agent. 

In  March  last  a  fatal  affray  occurred  in  one  of  the  camps  on  account  of  a  tiswin 
brawl.  It  happened  in  this  wav :  A  short  time  previous  Zacate,  a  man  who  was 
troublesome  as  a  maker  and  drinker  of  tiswin,  had  had  his  camp  raided  by  the  police 
and  his  drink  and  utensils  destroyed.  On  this  occasion  two  policemen,  who  were  on 
herd  in  the  vicinity,  hearing  a  row  in  the  camp  at  night,  went  to  see  what  the  trouble 
was.  Zacate  and  his  son  Tomas,  seeing  the  policemen  approach,  attacked  them  and 
stabbed  one  of  them  fatally.  The  other  policeman  then  shot  Tomas,  Inflicting  a 
mortal  wound.  Zacate,  seeing  his  son  shot  down,  became  wild  with  fury,  and,  pro- 
curing a  Winchester  rifle,  declared  his  purpose  to  kill  the  surviving  policeman  and 
the  entire  camp.  Every  one  ran  for  life,  but  two  women  and  a  child  were  shot  be- 
fore they  could  escape.  The  murderer  then  fled  into  tbe  mountains  and  eluded  pur- 
suit for  a  week,  when  he  was  trailed  down  and  captured  by  a  posse  of  Indians.  They 
were  restrained  from  killing  him  only  by  a  promise  from  me  to  pay  them  a  reward  for 
delivering  him  alive.  He  is  now  in  jail  at  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.  In  July  another 
murder  grew  out  of  this  bloody  affair.  The  mother-in-law  of  one  of  tbe  men  killed 
was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  mother  of  the  other.  They  had  been  drinking.  Both 
these  Indians  will  be  tried  at  the  October  term  of  the  Federal  court.  In  the  past 
they  have  been  allowed  to  compound  crimes  of  this  kind  among  themselves,  and  a 
few  ponies  have  been  considerea  a  fair  equivalent  for  a  human  life.  No  Mescalero 
Indian  has  ever  been  punished  by  law  for  taking  the  life  of  another. 

Last  year  several  horses  were  stolen  from  the  Indians  by  Mexicans  and  taken  into 
Mexico.  The  stock  were  found  near  Paso  del  Norte,  and  after  long  delay  and  much 
trouble  recovered  for  the  Indians.  The  thieves  were  also  captured  and  indicted,  but 
could  not  be  convicted,  as  witnesses  from  Mexico  could  not  be  induced  to  come  into 
the  United  States  to  testify. 

In  the  matter  of  education  very  satisfactory  progress  is  beingmade.  At  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  eligible  children  on  the  reservation  are  in  school,  and  the  number  will 
be  increased  as  soon  as  additional  accommodations  can  be  provided,  which  will  be  be- 
fore winter,  as  the  employ^  are  now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings. 
There  are  35  pupils — all  that  can  be  accommodated — in  the  agency  boardiuff-school, 
beside  a  few  in  the  Santa  F^  and  Albuquerque  schools.  Several  others  will  be  sent 
to  Albuquerque  in  the  faU,  and  the  number  in  the  agency  school  increased  to  about 
45.  Then,  I  believe,  every  child  on  the  reservation  who  is  a  proper  subject  to  edu- 
cate wiU  be  in  school. 

The  industrial  training  of  the  children,  which  I  regard  as  of  greater  importance  than 
book  education,  has  been  carefully  looked  after.  The  school  farm  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  size.  I  estimate  that  there  will  be  made  this  year  1*25  bushels  of  wheat, 
300  bu^els  of  oats,  250  bushels  of  com,  100  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  10  tons  of  hay, 
besides  a  sufficient  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  fall  and  winter  use  of  the  school.  Over 
70,000  pounds  of  vegetables  were  produced  by  the  school  last  year— much  more  thau 
could  be  consumed  or  sold.  A  brief  report  of  the  superintendent  and  principal  teacher 
8  appended. 

In  the  way  of  missionary  work  there  have  been  regular  monthly  services  held  in 
the  boarding-school  building  by  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.  We  have  also 
had  sermons  in  Spanish,  all  of  which  the  Indians  are  invited  to  hear.  The  supersti- 
tions of  barbarism^  however,  still  hold  unbroken  sway  over  these  people. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  not  been  regularly  organized  during  the  past 
vear,  though,  at  my  request,  some  differences  have  been  adjusted  among  the  Indians 
by  former  judges,  and  it  is  proposed  to  re-establish  the  court  at  an  early  day.  Com- 
petent persons  dislike  to  serve  as  judges  without  compensation,  as  matters  of  a  deli- 
icate  nature  have  often  to  be  decided.  I  believe  that  when  the  judges  are  paid  a 
small  salary  for  their  services  these  courts  will  become  much  more  effective  for  good 
than  they  have  been  hitherto. 

The  agency  buildings  are  in  a  fair  state  of  repair.  There  is  need  of  more  quarters 
for  employ^,  otherwise  the  agency  is  well  supplied  with  houses.  In  November  last 
tbe  blacksmith-shop  and  its  contents  were  burned.  The  fire  occurred  at  night,  and 
I  undoubtedly  accidental.    A  new  and  much  better  shop  was  erected  at  once  by 
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the  employes,  at  do  cost  to  the  Ooyerhment,  except  for  windows  and  doors.  No 
other  agency  baildinffs  have  been  erected  since  my  last  annnal  report  was  written. 

The  Indians  began  last  fall  to  do  the  freighting  of  the  agency  supplies  from  Las 
Crnces,  a  distance  of  100 miles.  They  hanled91,4^  pounds,  earning $7^.18,  butowing 
to  the  fact  that  the  transportation  contracts  provided  for  the  delivery  of  most  of  the 
freight  at  the  agency  instead  of  Las  Cruoes,  they  were  poorly  paid  by  the  forwarding 
agents.  The  contractors  received  an  average  of  over  f  1  per  hundred  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  hauling,  while  the  Indians  did  the  work  for  barely  70  cents,  and  were 
paid  in  merchandise  at  that.  All  contracts  for  transportation  should  provide  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  at  Las  Crnces,  so  that  the  Indians  can  do  the  work  and  not  have  to 
divide  their  earnings  with  the  contractors.  Every  opportunity  possible  should  be 
made  for  them  to  earn  money  by  honest  hard  work.  It  is  the  best  civilizer  in  the 
world. 

The  report  of  the  agency  physician  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is 
as  follows: 

The  general  health  of  the  Indiana,  both  In  the  carapa  and  achool,  has  been  excellent,  and  the  same 
is  tme  of  the  white  employda  and  their  ilnmilieii  at  the  ajcency.  I  note  with  reiirt^fc  oue  death  in  the 
school  from  taberonlar  disease,  the  first  death  that  has  ever  oocorred  in  the  school  ftom  any  disease 
whatever.  The  remarkable  healthfulness  of  this  locality  would  warrant  the  Government  in  making 
an  appropriation  for  a  large  Indian  school,  in  which  the  children  from  lesA  favored  reservations  might 
be  eancated. 

It  is  a  jrreat  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  entire  population  of  the  reservatio'ki  has 
been  free  from  any  of  the  severe  contagious  diseases,  snch  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
or  measles.  But  it  is  even  more  pleasant  to  note  that  not  a  single  case  of  s vphilis  in  auy  of  its  stages 
has  been  seen  or  treated ;  and  that  the  more  distressing  forms  of  scrofula— hip-Joint  disease  and  Potts's 
disease  of  the  spine— have  been  entirely  unknown,  so  far  as  new  cases  are  concerned.  These  Indians 
have  nndonbtealy  learned  that  scrofula,  in  its  iuoipient  stages,  is  in  conside^ble  degree  amenable  to 
treatment,  and  they  have  cheerfnlly  and  readily  brought  in  such  cases  to  be  treated. 

Some  alight  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  wearing  of  civilised  clothing,  and  apparently  some 
approach  towMils  decency,  in  respect  for  the  inntitution  of  marriage ;  but  there  is  great  room  for  im- 
provement. A  very  favorable  sign  of  progress  is  the  scattering  ot  the  Indiana  all  over  the  reserva- 
tion, the  bands  breaking  up  into  little  groups  of  a  few  families,  and  occupying  nearly  all  of  the  avail- 
able water.  More  advancement  in  this  direction  has  been  made  in  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  It 
points  towards  land  in  severalty,  decency,  independence,  and  civilization,  and  can  not  fail  to  have  a 
good  effect  in  the  direction  of  sanitation.  During  the  past  winter  a  large  number  of  Indians  were  vac- 
cinated, but  owing  to  some  fault  in  the  vims  no  results  were  obtained.  However,  nearly  all  of  the 
Indians,  except  those  nnder  three  years  of  age,  have  b*>en  successfully  vaccinated,  some  of  them  twice. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  truly  said  that  to  any  oqa  intimately  acquainted  with  these  Indians  in  all 
their  filth  and  sqnalor,  their  improvement  in  matters  belonging  to  my  work  has  been  snch  as  to  give 
courage  and  hope  for  the  fotare,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

Bespeotfolly  submitted. 

Howard  Thompson, 

Agency  Fhytician, 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  condition  of  these  Indians  is  better  than  ever 
before.  They  have  done  more  labor,  made  better  crops,  built  more  houses,  earned 
more  raoney,  and  deported  themselves  better  than  in  any  previous  year.  But  they 
are  far  from  civilization  yet.  Their  progress  is,  of  necessity,  slow,  and  can  never 
amount  to  a  ^reat  deal,  so  far  as  adult  camp  Indians  are  concerned.  I  believe,  though, 
that  by  continuing  an  aggressive  policy  of  civilization — peaceably  compelling  them 
out  of  the  ways  of  barbarism— and  by  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  Government  support, 
those  able  to  work  may  be  made  self-sustaining  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fletcher  J.    Cowart, 

U.  S»  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  School. 

Mkscalruo  BOARDixaScHOOL,  NEW  Mexico. 

July  1, 1888. 

Sib:  I  herewith  snbmit  the  annnal  report  of  the  school  in  my  care  for  theyear  ending  June  30, 1888- 
Dnring  the  past  year  there  have  been  35  pupils  in  resular  attendance,  with  the  exception  of  oue« 
who  died,  the  school  has  averaged  the  whole  unniWr  of  pnpils  enrolled.  The  vacancy  caused  bv  the 
death  of  the  one  referred  to  wa«  immediately  filled  by  another  from  camp.  Allowing  for  the  disad- 
vantages nnder  which  we  have  labored,  I  think  the  pupiU  have  made  fair  progress.  The  school-room 
is  too  small  to  well  accommodate  the  nnmbt^r  in  attendance,  and  a  portion  of  the  boys'  dormitory  is 
scarcely  any  improvement  on  the  wigwams  formerly  occupied  by  them,  either  for  health  or  comfort. 

Fonr  boys  have  been  serving  apprenticeships,  two  at  blacksmithing,  one  at  carpentry,  and  one  at 
shoe  and  harness  making.  All  of  these  have  made  satisfactory  progress,  except  the  last,  who  has  not 
had  sufficient  employment  to  learn  mnch  about  his  trade. 

All  of  the  male  pnpils  have  had  some  training  in  farming.  Them  are  42  acres  in  the  school 
farm,  all  of  which  is  in  cultivation.  Most  of  this  is  planted  in  com,  wheat,  and  oats,  the  remainder 
in  potatoes  and  vegetables.  The  com  and  oat  crops  promise  to  make  a  good  vield.  The  wheat  is  not 
80  nromismg,  which  is  due  to  blii;h land  insufficiency  of  water  fur  its  irrigation.    The  prospect  for 
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Tegetables  is  the  poorMt  ire  have  ever  had.  The  plante  hav  e  been  infested  with  destrnctive  insects 
since  thev  came  an.  Every  precaution  is  being  taken  against  the  ravages  of  these  insects,  but  seem- 
Inglv  witbout  avail.  The  oaltivation  of  the  farm  and  garden  is  done  by  the  school  boys  in  charge  of 
the  indostrial  teacher.  The  boys  show  no  lack  of  energy  or  aptitade  in  the  use  of  fiuin  tools,  bat  it 
reonlres  constant  vigilance  to  make  them  perform  their  work  properly. 

The  girls  in  charge  of  the  matron  are  taught  nearly  all  kind  s  of  domestic  work  which  their  ages  vrill 
permit.  Their  work  consists  mostly  in  making  and  mending  of  garments  for  the  school  children,  house* 
keepins,  and  some  kitchen-work.    Their  advancement  is  as  go<^  as  could  be  expected. 

All  the  male  pupils  that  are  large  enough  are  taught  the  management  and  care  of  horses  and  cattle* 

The  school  herd  now  numbers  35  head.  In  December,  1885,  there  were  only  13.  There  are  now  12 
cows  being  milked,  which  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  batter  and  milk.  The  milking  and  butter, 
making  are  done  by  pupils  regularly  detailed  for  this  purpose. 

Five  hundred  pounds  of  butter  were  made  during  the  year. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent.  Only  one  died  during  the  year ;  this  was  a  little  girl 
of  a  very  weak  constitution.    No  other  deaths  have  occurred  in  this  school  for  three  years. 

The  deportment  of  the  pupils  has  been  much  better  than  in  the  year  previous.  They  seem  more 
disposed  to  do  their  duties  and  to  take  more  interest  in  their  studies.  I  seldom  have  to  punish  any  one 
for  disobedience,  although  it  is  necessary  to  keepsome  of  them  constantly  impressed  that  they  will  be 
promptly  dealt  with  for  any  violations  of  niles.  We  have  tried  to  imbue  them  with  a  love  of  knowledge, 
to  disgust  them  with  the  customs  of  their  parents,  and  to  teach  them  to  regard  civilized  life  more 
favorably. 

I  find  that  their  progress  in  learning  to  speak  the  English  language  does  not  compare  with  that 
made  in  other  studies.  I  am  now  enforcing  such  rules  as  will  cause  them  to  make  more  improvement 
in  speaking  English  than  heretofore. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  we  have  to  teach  them  is  economy.  They  seem  to  value  nothing, 
except  for  its  temporary  use.  They  have  to  be  kept  nndei^very  stringent  rules  to  make  them  take 
care  ot  their  clothing.  With  the  small  supply  allowed  by  ihe  Government  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
them  as  neatly  attirM  as  they  should  be,  notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  requirements  have  been 
adopted  to  compel  a  regard  for  their  clothing  and  personal  appearance. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  C.  Sanders, 
Superintendent  and  principal  teacher. 

FLXTCHBR  J.  COWART, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  NAVAJO  AGENCY. 

Navajo  Agency,  N.  Mex., 

September  1,  1888. 
Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  third  annual  report  of  this  agency,  as  follows: 

CENSUS. 

Owing  to  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  Navajo  Indians  and  their  constant  moving 
about,  with  their  herds  and  flocks, over  avast  territory,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
obtain  a  correct  censns  nnder  the  present  provisions  provided  by  law  for  such  a  duty. 
Yet,  from  a  careful  estimate  made  uy  inquiry  of  the  various  heads  of  families  or  bands 
of  relationship,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  both  on  and  off  the  rcbervation,  the 
popniation  may  be  safely  put  down  at  18,000,  of  which  there  are — 

Males,  over  eighteen  years  of  age 6,520 

Females,  over  fourteen  years  of  age 4,  tt75 

Number  of  school  children  between  six  and  sixteen 5, 000 

Increase  since  last  censns 162 

SAJ^lTARY  CONDITION. 

As  a  general  mle  the  tribe  is  healthy  and  rugged,  with  a  moderate  annual  increase. 
During  the  last  year  they  have  been  free  from  disease  of  an  epidemic  character.  They 
may  be  considered  moderately  cleanly  in  their  habits.  It  is  a  practice  among  them 
to  take  a  hot-air  bath  abont  once  a  week.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  little  house  of 
circular  form  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  built  by  sticks  and  mud,  very  low,  with  an 
opening  lar^e  enough  for  a  person  to  crawl  in  and  out.  They  place  stones  upon  the 
bottom,  which  are  heated  by  a  wood  fire  as  an  oven.  At  a  proper  temperature  they 
^o  in,  close  the  door  and  remaining  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  then  emerge  there- 
Irom  dripping  with  perspiration,  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  covering  their 
body  witn  sand,  then  plunge  into  cold  water,  rubbing  themselves  dry.  This  bath  is 
also  resorted  to  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  other  curonic  diseases  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  practice  advised  by  the  Indian  doctors. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Indians  to  re- 
ceive medical  treatment  from  the  agency  physician  in  preference  to  their  own  med- 
icine man,  often  coming  100  miles  to  the  agency  for  snch  treatment.  In  support  of 
this  the  agency  phsician,  in  his  sanitary  report  of  June,  says : 

Judging  ttom  the  ft«quent  numbers  of  calls  I  have  in  the  same  bands  or  families,  besides  ooming 
ttom  a  great  distance,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  Nav^oes  are  seeing  the  folly  of  the  native  manner 
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of  treatinff  the  sick  and  are  more  than  ans)OQ<i  to  receive  rational  treatment  in  serious  oases.  Many 
pf  the  ola  and  inflim  pemono,  and  thoiie  suffering  with  chronic  complaiikts,  express  a  desire  that  I 
tthould  treat  them,  bat  owing  to  the  great  distance  they  live  from  the  agency  are  an  able  to  come  rega- 
larly  for  medicine.  They  frequently  say  if  I  coald  famish  them  a  plaoe  to  stay  and  something  to  eat 
they  woald  remain  for  treatment,  a  thing  I  can  not  do  unless  there  were  hospital  accommodations. 

Daring  the  year  the  agency  physician  has  treated  867  persons. 

STOCK. 

Like  the  white  citizens  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  principal  pursuit  of  the 
Navajo  is  stock-raising.  On  a  careful  estimate,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  they 
own  m  kind  and  nnml^r  as  follows: 

Horses  and  ponies 245,000 

Mules i 300 

Cattle 3,500 

Sheep • 800,000 

Goat4 300,000 

Burros 500 

Some  of  the  Indians  under  the  advice  of  the  asent  are  exchanging  their  horses  for 
cattle,  making  an  increase  of  cattl^over  that  of  last  year. 

The  wool  clip  amounted  to  1,200,000  pounds,  averaging  a  pound  and  a  half  to  the 
fleece.  Of  this,  they  sold  the  different  traders  both  on  and  ofl  the  reservation  800,000 
pounds,  at  prices  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound — sold  300,000  sheep  pelts,  at  10  cents 
each ;  100,000  goat  skins,  at  25  to  50  cents  each.  The  sheep  are  deteriorating  and 
should  be  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a  good  ^rade  of  Mexican  merino  bucks, 
native  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  to  increase  the  yield  of  wool. 

Owing  to  the  deep  snows  and  prevailing  cold  weather  of  last  winter,  the  Indians 
were  compelled  to  move  their  stock  from  the  mountains  to  the  low  lauds  for  better 
grazing.  In  this,  many  of  them  moved  out  of  the  reservation^  especially  on  the  east 
and  south  sides,  but  returned  again  in  the  spring ;  this  necessarily  may  not  occur  agaiu 
soon,  as  it  was  said  that  it  was  the  hardest  winter  experienced  in  this  country  for 
twenty-^  ve  years. 

The  rainy  season  usually  begins  in  July  and  continues  to  l^he  middle  of  October. 
This  season  has  been  unusually  dry,  very  little  rain  having  fallen  since  July ;  by 
reason  of  this  grass  is  very  short,  which  I  fear  will  render  feed  for  stock  scarce  through 
the  winter. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  irrigatiug-ditch  work  commenced  last  year  and  was  continued  a  part  of  October, 
November,  and  December,  and  the  fore  part  of  April  last,  when  the  work  was  stopped 
by  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Ten  days  in  October  were  put  in  at  the 
agency  dam,  in  repairing  a  breach  made  by  the  floods  of  last  fall.  Three  ditches, 
aggregating  two  miles  in  length,  and  a  dam  were  constructed  thirty  and  thirty-five 
miles  north  of  the  agency  at  Whiskey  and  Chusen  Creeks.  These  improvements  made 
so  far  are  intended  to  open  up  and  irrigate  10,000  acres  of  new  tillable  lands  where  no 
cultivation  has  heretofore  been  done.  At  some  of  these  places  Indians  have  located 
and  built  houses  of  stone  and  logs  with  a  view  of  permanent  location,  but  from  the 
want  of  plows,  harness,  and  other  implements,  have  done  very  little  towards  bringing 
these  lands  under  cultivation  thus  far.  The  total  amount  expended  iu  labor  and  ma- 
terial in  these  improvements  since  commonoement  is  $10,150.  Much  more  work  of 
this  character  could  be  well  expended  throughout  the  reservation. 

Instead  of  prosecuting  this  work  under  the  supervision  of  superintendents  as  here- 
tofore, which  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  I  think  the  best  method  would  be  by 
contract  under  bond  for  faithful  performance. 

Some  of  the  dams  constructed  last  year  have  washed  out ;  in  fact  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  dam  in  this  country  to  withstand  the  terrible  floods  during  the  rainy 
season,  without  a  great  outlay  of  expense.  For  this  reason  the  construction  of  dams, 
except  for  temporary  uses,  should  be  abandoned  and  the  work  directed  to  reservoirs, 
ditches,  and  the  developing  of  springs. 

HOUSES. 

The  Indians  are  still  possessed  with  the  desire,  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report, 
to  build  better  bouses  of  stone  and  logs  and  to  live  more  like  Americans,  with  per- 
manent homes.  Theirdemands  continue  to  be  incessant  for  lumber,  doors,  andwiudows. 
They  themselves  build  the  walls  and  do  the  work.  This  I  consider  an  advanced  step 
ibrward  in  the  civilization  of  these  people.  A  saw-mill,  provided  by  the  last  appro- 
priation bill,  will  be  the  means  of  supplying  their  demands  in  this  respect;  it  will 
also  answer  the  purpose  of  furuishing  lumber  for  fencing  their  corn  and  wheat  fields. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  "additional  farmers''  have  not  been  able  to  render  much  service  to  the  Indians, 
meetly  for  the  reason  that  there  are  very  few  plows  and  agricnltnral  implements 
among  the  Navajoes  by  which  they  could  be  properly  instracted  in  modern  and  prac- 
tical farming.  The  farmers  can  give  them  no  instructions  in  the  use  of  the  hoe, 
and  without  proper  implements,  such  as  the  plow  and  plow-harness,  the  position  of  a 
farmer  is  practically  useless. 

From  my  observation  and  experience  in  planting  corn  here,  the  best  method  is  to 
plow  deep,  sow  the  corn  in  the  furrow,  and  plow  it  under,  then  harrow  the  ground 
well  and  roll  it.  The  com  raised  on  the  school  garden  this  year  was  planted  that 
way  as  an  experiment,  and,  without  irrigation,  was  the  best  com  grown  on  the  entire 
reserve.  From  this  experiment  I  am  led  to  believe  that  very  fair  corn  can  be  raised 
in  many  parts  of  the  reservation  without  the  nse  of  water.  This  system  will  be  more 
fnlly  tested  next  year. 

By  reason  of  the  numerous  patches  of  land  that  may  be  considered  under  cultiva- 
tion, ranging  from  a  qnart>er  to  10  acres  each,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  acres  tilled,  but  I  think  it  safe  to  say  10,000.  The  usual  crops 
grown  are  corn  and  wheat,  also  pumpkins  and  melons  to  some  extent.  Of  these  they 
raised  this  year — 

Wheat bushels..  6, 000  to   8,000 

Com  (on  cob) do 65,000  to  75, 000 

Pumpkins 15, 000  to  20, 000 

Melons 12, 000  to  15, 000 

About  one-third  of  the  corn  is  consumed  when  green  for  roasting  ears,  some  of  it 
they  sell  to  traders,  and  grind  the  remainder  into  meal  for  their  own  use.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  grioding-mills,  with  horse-power,  be  furnished  them;  at  least, 
there  should  be  one  situated  at  the  agency. 

The  only  place  on  the  reservation  where  peaches  grow  is  in  Cation  Du  Chelly,  where 
there  are  several  orchards  from  one  to  three  hundred  trees  each.  These  peaches  are 
small  and  uncultivated,  but  yield  an  annual  average  of  150  to  200  bushels.  In  the 
peach  season  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  two  to  four  thousand  Indians  at  a  time  gathered 
at  the  orchards  to  eat  peaches,  making  it  a  season  of  festivals  aud  dances. 

NON-RESERVATION  INDIANS. 

During  the  past  two  years  many  of  the  Indians  residing  out  of  their  own  country, 
chiefly  in  New  Mexico  aud  Arizona,  have  been  induced,  by  the  advice  of  the  agent,  to 
return,  but  there  is  still  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  tribe  remaining  perma- 
nently off  the  reservation,  having  done  so  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  more.  Some 
of  these  have  permanent  locations  near  spriugs  aud  watering  places,  with  their  herds, 
while  others  are  congregated  along  the  railroad. 

Early  in  July  last,  under  your  direction,  I  called  a  council  of  the  Navajoes  for  Spe- 
cial Agent  H.  S.  Welton,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  matter  of  restoring  these  In- 
dians to  their  own  country  before  them,  and  to  allow  those  of  them  who  desire  to 
remain  permanently  outside  to  take  up  homes  under  the  severalty  land  act.  At  this 
conncil  there  were  present  about  two  hundred  chiefs  and  representative  Indians.  Their 
proposition  to  the  special  agent  was,  that  if  the  Government  would  give  them  land  on 
the  south  side  reaching  to  the  railroad,  10  miles  on  the  east  side,  and  10  to  15  miles 
oh  the  west  to  the  Little  Colorado  River,  they  would  bring  them  upon  the  reserva- 
tion. This  proposition  I  deemed  absurd  and  impracticable.  With  the  present  reser- 
vation limits  there  is  sufficient  territory  to  accommodate  the  entire  tribe  for  years  to 
come.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Office,  encouraging  the 
Indians  to  take  up  laud  under  the  law  who  desire  to  remain  out  of  the  reservation. 
The  difficulty  I  see,  hojvever,  growing  out  of  this  is,  that  in  the  near  future,  as  set- 
tlements progress,  white  people  may  crowd  in  upon  them,  cut  off  their  ranges  for 
pasture,  and  compel  them  to  abandon  their  homes.  This  will  evidently  be  the  case 
so  long  as  the  Indians  continue  in  the  business  of  stock  raising,  as  no  considerable 
amount  of  stocli  could  subsist  on  160  acres  in  this  country. 

The  conflicts  heretofore  existing  between  whites  and  Indians  along  the  borders 
have  almost  subsided  during  the  past  year.  I  think  both  Indians  and  whites  are 
learning  the  fact  that  peace  is  better  than  constant  trouble.  Many  complaints,  how- 
ever, are  made  to  the  agent,  of  Indians  stealing  and  running  off  horses  belonging  to 
white  ranchmen.  In  such  cases  the  agent  always  renders  all  aid  that  lies  in  his  power 
to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  lost  stock,  but  he  finds,  in  many  instances  where  the 
Navajoes  are  charged  with  stealing  horses,  the  animals  hav^e  only  strayed  from  their 
owners.  Very  few  Indians  permanently  reside  over  the  San  Juan  River,  the  northern 
boundary,  although  they  sometimes  make  temporary  raids  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
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Tanchmen  of  that  section.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  as  often  hefore  stated,  that  it 
would  be  better,  looking  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  harmony  between  the  Indians 
and  whites  and  for  the  better  government  of  the  Indians  themselves,  if  the  Navaioes 
were  all  confined  within  a  certain  boundary,  where  the  encroachments  of  the  white 
settlers  would  be  entirely  prohibited  among  them. 

NAVAJ0E8  ON  MOQUI  RESERVATION. 

For  many  years  a  considerable  number  of  Navajoes  resided  upon  what  is  known  as 
the  Moqni  Reservation,  attached  to  this  agency.  The  Moquis  sometimes  complain  of 
depredations  made  upon  their  crops  and  stock.  There  has  been,  however,  fewer  such 
troubles  the  past  year  than  formerly.  These  troubles  are  scarcely  ever  of  a  serious 
character,  and  are  always  easily  adjusted.  While  there  is  not  a  very  friendly  feeling 
existing  between  the  two  tribes  they  get  along  remarkably  well  together.  The 
efforts  of  the  agent  have  been  constantly 'directed  towards  keeping  the  Navajoes 
away  from  the  Moquis  farms  and  watering  places ;  yet,  when  the  independent  and  rov- 
ing character  of  the  Navajo  Indian  is  considered  it  is  no  easy  task  for  one  man  to  ac- 
complish. If  would  be  better  if  the  Navajoes  could  be  excluded  entirely  from  the 
Moquis  Reserve,  but  that  would  be  a  more  difficult  problem  even  than  the  question 
of  bringing  the  outbide  Indians  upon  the  reservation. 

WHISKY  DRINKING. 

Every  summer  there  is  more  or  less  whisky  drinking  among  the  Indians ;  a  little 
more  this  summer,  probably,  than  last.  This  may  be  accounteid  for  by  there  being  a 
greater  number  of  white  people  engaged  in  the  traffic  in  the  growing  towns  along 
the  railroad  and  other  places.  This  traffic  I  have  determined  to  abate.  To  accom- 
plish this  I  invoked  the  aid  of  a  company  of  cavalry  from  Fort  Wineate  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  agency  for  thirty  days,  to  co-operat«  with  the  Indian  police  in  the  un- 
dertaking. For  drinking  I  caused  several  Navajoes  to  be  locked  up  in  the  guard-house 
as  a  punishment.  In  August  I  sent  the  chief  of  police  force  to  arrest  a  man  for  sell- 
ing whisky  to  the  Indians  at  the  town  of  Gallup,  on  the  railroad,  and  had  him  in- 
dicted for  the  oflfense.  Have  also  Indian  testimony  sufficient  to  convict  two  other 
men  (Mexicans)  residing  on  the  east  side.  Am  glad  to  say,  now,  the  whisky  traffic  is 
comx^etelv  wiped  out  among  the  Indians  in  all  parts  of  the  reservation.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  General  Carr,  of  Fort  Wingate,  for  his  prompt  co-operation  with  the  agent 
in  this  matter,  and  to  Chief  of  Police  C.  E.  Vandever. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

Very  few  cases  of  crime  or  misdemeanors  have  occurred  among  the  Indians  requir- 
ing punishment.  In  March  last  I  investigated  a  case  of  killing  between  two  Nava- 
joes named  John  and  Cabello  Blanco.  I  caused  the  guilty  one,  John,  to  be  arrested 
and  brought  to  the  agency.  On  hearing,  it  was  found  that  the  act  was  clearly  a  case 
of  self-defense.  Having  been  committed  off  the  reservation  he  was  turned  over  to 
the  civil  authorities  for  trial. 

About  the  8th  of  June  two  Indians,  Piscalayze  and  Piscalayzee,  respectively,  were 
apprehenaed  by  the  military  under  a  charge  of  stealing  twelve  sheep  from  the  post 
butcher  at  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.  These  Indians,  after  a  preliminary  hearing  before 
a  justice  court  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  were  bound  over  to  the  district  court  at  Albu- 
querque, and  in  defaalt  of  bail  were  sent  to  the  Albuquerque  jail  to  await  the  action 
of  the  ^and  jury,  September  term. 

In  the  month  of  June  I  received  information  that  a  white  man  engaged  in  peddling 
whisky  to  the  Indians  had  been  murdered  by  two  Navajos  on  the  San  Juan  River  in 
April  last.  I  immediately  dispatched  the  chief  of  police  with  ten  policemen  to  arrest 
the  two  Indians  and  bring  them  to  the  agency.  Their  friends  had  received  notice 
of  their  coming,  and  collected  in  a  body  of  one  hundred  or  more  to  resist  the  arrest. 
Under  these  circumstances  force  was  not  resorted  to,  and  the  party  returned  report- 
ing the  facts  to  the  agent.  A  council  of  the  chiefs  and  head-men  was  called,  at 
which  a  demand  was  made  upon  them  to  bring  in  the  two  murderers  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  Up  to  this  date  they  have  failed  to  do  so.  I  thought  it  best  to  exhaust 
all  peaceable  means  to  secure  the  gtiilty  Indians  before  resorting  to  military  force ; 
still  have  hopes  that  they  may  be  so  induced  to  give  themselves  up.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  encouragement  they  and  their  friends  received  from  certain  white  persons, 
telling  them  they  did  a  good  thing  by  killing  a  whisky  peddler  and  they  should  not 
be  punished  therefor,  ther^  would  have  been  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  appre- 
hension. While  it  might  be  said  that  the  deceased  received  his  just  deserts,  for  pur- 
suing the  unlawful  and  infamous  business  of  dealing  out  whisky  to  Indians  on  the 
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reBervation,  yet  it  will  DOt  do  to  let  sach  aots  pass  without  a  hearing  to  determine 
the  innocence  or  goilt  of  the  accused  parties,  to  teach  them  obedience  to  the  law. 
These  embrace  all  the  aots  of  a  criminal  character  occurring  during  the  year. 

CONDUCT. 

The  conduct  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  was  uniformly  good.  They  are 
usually  busy  attending  their  herds,  nocks,  and  crops.  The  habit  of  industry  is  becom- 
ing more  fixed  among  them.  Their  desire  to  accumulate  ^vealth  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  white  race.  They  have  natural  business  habits,  and  are  generally  inclined  to  settle 
their  disputes  on  business  principles.  They  like  to  council  with  theagent  on  matters 
pertaining  to  their  individual  and  general  welfare.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without 
one  or  more  coming  in,  ofbtimes  from  a  great  distance,  to  see  the  agent  concerning 
something  of  interest  to  them.  Generally,  when  disputes  arise  over  the  property  of 
a  deceased  relative,  the  distribution  thereof  is  left  to  the  agent  for  settlement,  which 
is  usually  final,  as  of  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  last  resort  under  civil  procedure.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition  of  this  great  tribe. 

THE  SAN  JUAN  8BTTLBB8. 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  the  white  settlers  located  on  parts  of  sections  14, 
15,  and  16,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  within  the  reservation,  were,  by  the  assistance  of 
a  company  of  troops,  in  September  last,  ejected  by  force  from  the  disputed  lands. 
Under  authority,  a  special  police  force  of  six  Indians,  stationed  on  the  vacated  prem- 
ises from  December  to  Jane,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  a  return  of  the  settlers. 
I  am  now  pleased  to  say  that  the  troubles,  leading  at  times  to  the  verge  of  serioun 
and  bloody  conflicts  for  nearly  two  years  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  are 
at  an  end,  and  peace  and  good  order  prevail  in  that  section.  Thanks  are  due  to 
Qen,  R.  H.  Grierson  and  Lieutenant  Scott  for  prompt  and  efficient  co-operation  in 
the  removal  of  the  settlers  and  maintaining  the  peace. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT  AOBNCT. 

The  improvements  on  agency  buildings  and  repairs  commenced  the  year  previous 
were  completed  June  30  last.  The  employ6s'  quarters  consist  of  four  buildings,  20 
by  50  feet,  of  three  to  four  rooms  each.  Two  of  them,  with  the  dispensary  building 
of  same  size,  have  been  completely  overhauled,  new  shingle  roofs  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  low  flat  ones  of  logs  and  dirt,  the  old  adobe  wall  repaired  and  straight- 
ened, new  ceilings,  flooring,  doors,  windows,  and  painting.  The  police  and  visiting 
chief^'  quarters  nave  beeu  made  more  comfortable  and  respectable  by  new  floors, 
ceilings,  and  other  repairs.  These  buildings,  with  their  white  fronts,  give  the  agency 
a  neat,  cheerful,  and  improved  appearance,  greatly  in  contrast  with  its  former  condi- 
tion. New  outhouses  were  also  erected  and  repaired,  the  whole  at  a  cost  of  material 
and  labor  of  $2,600,  in  addition  to  labor  performed  tnereon  by  regular  employes. 

WATEB. 

An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  was  had  at  the  agency  during  the  summur.  A 
current  runs  continuously  round  three  sides  of  the  plaza,  besides  feeding  an  artificial 
lake  of  10  acres  in  extent  at  the  agency.  This  lake  has  recently  been  enlarged,  and  the 
banks  made  higher  by  the  agency  employ^  and  teams  so  as  to  give  a  uniform  depth 
of  3  to  4  feet.  The  lake  will  accommodate  all  Indian  stock  adjacent  to  the  agency, 
besides  that  needed  for  irrigation  and  ice. 

EMBARRASSM  ENT8. 

Since  the  commencement  of  my  administration  I  have  been  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  the  means  at  hand  and  resources  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  fiowman. 
Ue  was  provided  with  large  quantities  of  annual  supplies  for  issue,  such  as  wagons, 
harness,  plows,  hoes,  axes,  scrapers,  wheelbarrows,  cook  stoves,  overcoats,  boots,  tools, 
etc.,  placing  something  in  the  hands  of  nearly  every  family,  while  I  have  had  but  a 
handful  of  small  things  to  give,  reaching  to  the  benefit  of  a  few  persons  only.  In  this 
there  has  been  much  discontent  and  grumbling,  putting  the  agent  upon  the  defen- 
sive to  explain  as  against  the  accusations  that  ne  is  not  as  liberal  in  the  distribution 
of  supplies  as  former  agents  were,  and  they  think  for  this  he  is  personally  to  blame  ; 
not  capable  of  understanding  the  cause  of  limited  appropriations,  are  inclined  to 
blame  the  agent  personally. 
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their  hands,  and,  with  a  continuance  of  a  steady  dcTelopment  of  the  water-snpplv. 
then  it  will  be  that  the  seed  sown  under  instructions  of  the  practical  farmer  wUl 
yield  a  hundred-fold. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  8.  Paitbrson, 
U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMldSIONBB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 


Navajo  Aobnct,  N.  Bisx., 

S^Uwher  1,  188a 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Moquis  Pueblo 
Indians  under  my  charge  at  this  agency. 

conduct. 

I 

Like  the  Navajos  they  have  enjoyed  a  peaceful  and  quiet  year,  nothing  happening 
to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways  except  an  occasional  wrangle  with  some  neigh- 
boring Nav^Jos,  growing  out  of  trespass  upon  stock,  crops,  and  watering  places.  These 
troubles,  however,  are  usually  of  slight  character  and  easily  adjusted.  There  were,  fewer 
disturbances  this  year  than  last.  Heeding  the  advice  of  the  agent,  the  Navajos  are 
learning  to  respect  the  Moquis'  rights.  As  a  means  of  preventing  these  occurrences  it 
might  be  better  if  the  Navajos  could  be  excluded  from  the  Moquis  country  altogether, 
but  this  would  be  a  difficult  thine  to  do.  For  years  a  considerable  number  have  lived 
there  with  established  homes  and  farm  improvements,  which  they  are  loath  to  leave. 
As  a  general  thing  the  two  tribes  as  a  whole  get  along  very  well  together. 

The  Moquis  are  naturally  industrious,  and  with  the  annual  aid  from  the  Govern* 
ment  in  wagons,  tools,  and* farm  implements  are  enabled  to  make  a  fair  living  from 
the  products  of  the  soil  and  stock.  Their  annual  wool-clip  is  about  20,000  pounds; 
of  this  one-half  is  sold,  and  the  balance  fabricated  into  wearing  apparel  and  blankets. 
The  crops  are  estimated  as  follows : 

Corn bushels..  40,000 

Melons 15,000 

Wheat bushels..  75  to  100 

Pumpkins 5,000 

Squash 5,000 

Peaches bushels..  300 

The  corn  is  mostly  ground  into  meal  for  bread— ^rindinc  it  by  hand  with  two 
stones,  in  the  old  way.    I  think  a  small  horse-power  mill  would  please  them. 

HOUSES. 

The  five  families  who  moved  down  from  the  rock-ribbed  mesa  top  have  com- 
pleted new  houses  by  aid  of  the  lumber  furnished  them ;  in  time,  others  will  desire 
to  follow  their  example. 

annuity  goods. 

The  annual  supplies  were  issued  in  May.  Some  of  them  make  good  use  of  the 
wagons,  hauling  freight  from  the  railroad  to  Eeam^s  Cafion.  The  agent  labors  under 
a  great  disadvantage  by  not  having  a  store-house  for  the  safe-keeping  of  these  goods 
until  distributed. 

Superintendent  Gallaher,  of  the  school,  has  no  room  to  spare  j  in  fact  not  enough 
for  his  own  uses.  I  have  twice  estimated  for  a  suitable  buildins  for  the  purpose. 
The  agent  can  illy  afford  to  have  property  for  which  he  is  responsible  exposed  to  un- 
necessary waste. 

SCHOOL. 

The  school  opened  at  Eeam's  Cafion  Fast  fall  is  a  complete  success,  as  I  had  antici- 
pated it  would  be.  Under  Superintendent  James  Gallaher  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise ;  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  work.  This  school  is  already  a  credit  to  the  service, 
and  if  continued  as  begun  will  soon  be  among  the  best.  These  Indians  take  more 
readily  to  education  than  the  Navajos. 
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CENSUS. 

Th^  censna,  as  near  as  can  be  fouDd,  is  as  follows: 

Total 2,:«io 

Males  over  eighteen  years  of  age 716 

Females  over  foarteen  years  of  age 704 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 420 

Very  respectfully,  yoar  obedient  seryant, 

B.  8.  Patterson, 
U,  8,  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMifissiONER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  PUEBLO  AGENCY. 

Pueblo  Agency, 
Samta  F4y  N,  Mex.y  September  1, 1^8. 

Sir:  I  have  the  Donor  to  herewith  submit  my  second  aonnal  report  of  my  official 
conduct  of  the  afifairs  at  this  agency,  together  with  ^  statistical  report  of  stock,  crops, 
etc.,  belonging  to  the  Indians  of  the  ageucy,  having  heretofore  forwarded  a  census 
for  year  18^. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  I  have  Tisited  the  several  pueblos  (nineteen  in  all)  un- 
der the  care  of  this  agency  from  one  to  five  times  (the  one  visited  but  once,  Zufii) ; 
and  while  upon  my  visits  have  endeavored  to  give  them  such  instructions  as  I  thought 
would  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

I  have  had  much  trouble  in  adjusting  matters  of  difference  between  them  and  set- 
tlers in  and  near  their  villages,  growing  out  of  alleged  trespassing  upon  the  lands  of 
one  or  the  other,  or  in  reference  to  the  use  of  acequias  (water  ditches),  and  in  some 
instances  for  cutting  timber,  making  new  roads,  and  for  various  other  causes.  Law- 
suits have  grown  out  of  some  of  these  disputes  and  h4ve  been  adjusted  by  the  courts 
or  are  still  pending. 

LANDS.  ' 

The  lands  occnpiedl>v  these  Indians  upon  which  their  pueblos  (villages)  are  located] 
are  owned  by  them  in  fee-title,  derived  by  grant  from  Spain,  and  dating  back  from  one', 
hundred  to  three  hundredyears.  Some  of  these  pueblos  have  purchased  additional 
grants,  and  to  some  the  United  States  Government  has,  by  Executive  orders  of  the 
Presidents,  reserved  certain  lands,  for  grazing  purposes  principally.  The  grants,  as 
well  as  the  reservations,  are  very  vague  and  Indefinite.  The  boundaries  are  not  de- 
scribed with  any  particularitv,  and  can  not  be  satisfactorily  located ;  no  comers  or, 
marked  lines  exist,  and  it  would  be  a  great  task  for  a  surveyor^  without  any  informa- 
tion but  the  grant,  to  locate  the  land  described.  Usually  certain  ranges  of  mountains, 
certain  mesas,  or  arroyas  are  described  as  the  lines*  The  mountains,  mesas,  ana 
arroyas  are  all  alike,  or  frequently  so,  and  a  certain  arroya  may  be  the  line,  or  one 
distant  5  miles  belt :  they  frequently  bear  the  same  name.  A  range  of  mountains  may 
vary  the  line  from  1  to  5  miles.  The  boundary  line  of  these  lancb  is  a  matter  of  con- 
stant and  continued  dispute  between  the  Indians  and  citizens.  Were  it  not  for  the 
docility  of  the  Indians  it  would  lead  to  serious  differences.  The  ^p*ants  purchased  by 
the  Indians  in  most  cases  may  possibly  cover  and  hold  land,  but  m  some  of  them  the 
same  land  is  covered  by  other  grants. 

I  made  a  special  report  of  one  of  said  grants,  {.  f.,  to  the  pueblos  of  Jemez,  Santano, 
and  Zia,  granted  for  grazing  purposes.  I  find  that  the  greater  part  of  said  land  is 
covered  by  other  grants  and  claimed  b^  other  ]iarties,  some  of  them  confirmed  by 
Congress.  Wherever  there  is  water  on  saidsrant,  it  is  occupied  or  claimed  by  citizens, 
some  of  them  having  grants  as  aforesaid.  The  pueblo  of  SuntaClara  has  a  large  grant 
purchased  by  them  unconfirmed,  and  parties  have  for  several  years  been  trespassing 
upon  it.  Having  no  police  or  authority  to  remove  the  trespassers,  I  am  powerless  to 
protect  them — the  Indians. 

While  the  original  grants  cover  Cm  most  cases)  a  large  territory,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  land  is  worthless  and  or  no  practical  benefit.  The  lands  that  can  be  irri- 
gated, and  hence  cultivated  (without  irrigation  there  can  be  no  crops  raised),  is  very 
limited  indeed.  To  illustrate,  the  pueblo  of  Pojuaque  has  a  grant  that  calls  for 
13,520  acres  (one  of  the  smallest  pueblos  and  smallest  grants) ;  of  this  there  is  not 
exceeding  600  acros  of  cultivable  land,  and  of  this  600  acres  the  Indians  only  pos- 
sess about  100,  the  other  having  been  in  possession  of  Mexicans  and  other  settlers 
for  many  years  either  by  purchase  or  occupancy.    The  balance  of  said  land  is  only 
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fit  for  grazing  purposes  and  very  poor  for  that.  Some  of  the  other  pneblos  are  alike 
sitaated.  Cmzens  and  Indians  are  in  frequent  dispntes  over  the  water  ditches, 
and  law  suits  resalt  therefrom. 

In  several  inetances  I  have  called  npon  the  Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  United  States 
district  attorney,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Indians  in  their  snits  before  the 
courts,  who  has  invariablv  given  prompt  attention  to  the  matter  when  possible,  and 
who  has  always  courteously  and  promptly  responded  when  possible.  But  on  account 
of  the<rerritorial  courts  sittine  at  two  or  more  places  at  the  same  time,  at  one  of 
which  he  is  obliged  to  attend,  it  has  been  impoesiole  for  him  to  attend  to  all  of  these 
suits.  I  would  respeotfuUv  ask  that  I  be  authorized  to  employ  counsel  for  Indian 
suits  when  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  Attorney-General  to  attend  the  oourt 
in  which  they  have  a  suit.  And  in  view  of  the  confusion  of  land  titles,  I  would  urgently 
recommend  that  the  Indian  lands  be  surveyed  and  permanent  comers  and  marked 
boundaries  be  established;  it  will  be  the  means  of  stopping  much  annoyance  and 
many  disputes. 

ACKQOIAS. 

The  Indians  are  ignorant  of  engineering,  and  hence  expend  a  great  amount  of  use 
less  labor  upon  their  ditches,  which  frequently  prove  to  be  entirely  useless.  They 
also  cause  many  disputes  and  auarrels  by  running  said  ditches  across  the  land  of 
others.  A  small  amount  expended  by  Government  for  a  survey,  where  needed,  would 
be  of  vast  and  lasting  benefit. 

FARAONQ. 

While  these  Indians  have  made  some  progress  in  their  farming  and  evince  a  dispo- 
sition to  learn  the  use  of  the  few  agricultural  tools  and  implements  furnished  them 
by  the  Government  and  the  few  they  buy,  and  in  some  of  the  pueblos  have  added  to 
the  area  of  territory  cultivated,  the  great  m^Jority  are  forced  to  use  the  means  they 
have  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  barely  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  frequently  for  months  at  a  time  living  on  bread  made  from 
com  pounded  by  hand,  no  game  to  be  found,  and  maoy  of  them  without  sheep  or 
cattle. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  these  pueblos  be  thrown  inlo  convenient 
groups,  and  practical  fanners  be  appointed  for  their  instruction.  It  is  a  matter  of 
Impossibility  for  the  agent  to  give  much  instruction  on  account  of  the  location  of  the 
pueblos,  Taos,  in  the  extreme  northeast  of  the  Territory  to  Zofii,  in  the  west,  border- 
ing on  Arizona,  a  distance  of  about  350  miles,  the  others  between  varying  in  distance 
from  10  to  200  miles  fr^m  the  agency.  If  the  agent  was  furnished  with  a  team  he 
could  give  much  aid  to  the  nearest  pueblos— Tesuque,  Pojnaque,  Nambe,  Ildefonso;  but 
without  a  team  he  can  not.  I  think  if  a  farmer  was  appointed  for  Zufii ;  and  one  for 
Acoma,  Laguna,  and  Isleta ;  one  for  Sandia,  San  Felipe,  San  Domingo,  and  Coohiti :  one 
for  Jemez,  Zia,  and  Santano;  one  for  Tesnoue,  Pojuaoue,  and  Nambe;  one  for  Ilde- 
fonso, Santa  Clara,  and  San  Juan ;  one  for  Ficuris  and  Taos,  that  such  instructions 
could  beeiven  in  a  >ear  or  two  that  would  advance  these  Indians  much. 

And  a  further  measure  that  would  be  of  incalculable  advantaj^e  would  be  the  fenc- 
ing of  their  agricultural  lands:  all  of  the  pueblos  would  furnish  the  posts,  do  the 
work,  if  the  Government  woula  furnish  wire  necessary  for  fencing.  If  instructed,  I 
will  furnish  estimate  of  cost.  I  would  also  recommend  a  small  outlay  for  each  pueble 
in  the  purchase  of  fruit-trees  of  improved  kinds. 

MATBONS. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  matrons  be  appointed  for  the  home  instruction  of 
these  Indians,  believing  that  more  advancement  would  be  made  than  by  schools. 

S0BOOL8. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1888  there  were  two  day  schools,  the  salaries  of 
whose  teachers  were  paid  by  the  Government.  At  the  close  of  the  first  quarter,  1888, 
upon  recommendation  of  Inspector  Gardner,  these  schools  were  discontinued  by  your 
order.  While  it  appeared  to  the  inspector  that  the  cost  was  too  great  for  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  I  believe  it  was  a  mistake  to  close  the  school.  I  think  if  proper  per- 
sons for  teachers  were  appointed,  then  much  good  could  be  accomplished.  These 
schools  were  located  at  San  Felipe  and  at  Laguna.  I  would  recommend  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  these  schools. 

The  contract  boarding  school  under  supervision  of  Presbyterian  Board  Home  Blis- 
sions,  for  the  second  time,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  building  by  fire.  In  June 
previous  to  this  misfortune  the  school  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  bid  fair  to 
accomplish  good.    I  have  had  no  report  for  last  quarter  from  this  school. 
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The  RamoDa  School,  for  beoefit  of  Jicarilla  and  other  Indians,  located  at  Santa  F^, 
has  for  the  greater  part  of  fiscal  year  had  in  attendance  the  maximnm  number  under 
contract.  On  account  of  a  large  death  per  cent,  anions  the  pupils,  some  dissatis- 
faction has  existed  among  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the 
mortality.  I  have  visited  the  school  veiy  often  during  the  year,  and  have  always 
found  the  pupils  well  clad  and  well  fed.  The  parties  who  control  the  school  have 
had  two  additional  buildings  erected,  and  it  is  noped  that  there  will  be  no  farther 
cause  for  complaint.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  disagreement  among  the  parties  in 
control,  and  this  may  result  in  aeiioos  injury  to  the  school.  I  suppose  the  matter  has 
been  placed  before  you  ere  this. 

The  boarding  school  under  contract  with  the  Catholic  Bureau  Indian  Missions, 
located  at  Santa  F6  has  had  a  successful  year.  The  buildings  are  large  and  com- 
modious, pupils  are  well  cared  for,  and  have  steadily  progressed.  It  is  under  good 
management. 

The  boarding  school  for  sirls  located  at  Bernalillo,  under  supervision  Catholic 
Bureau  Indian  Missions,  has  had  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  called  for  in  contract, 
and  has  made  marked  progress.    It  is  a  model  school  and  buildings  perfect. 

The  various  day  sohooLi  under  contract  Presbyterian  Board  Missions  and  Catholic 
Bureau  have  been  more  or  less  sucoessftil.  The  work  in  many  has  been  done  under 
many  disadvantages,  but  some  good  has  been  accomplished. 

Thanking  you  for  your  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your 
obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  Williams, 
United  State$  Indian  Agent, 

The  C0MMI88IONBR  OF  IKDIAN  Affairs. 


BEPOBT  OF  AGENT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

New  York  Indian  Aobnot, 

Akron,  Augu$t  31,  1888. 
Sir  :  In  compli«nee  with  instructions  contained  in  office  letter  dated  July  1,  1888, 1 
have  the  honor  to  tabmit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  affairs 
at  this  agency. 

population. 

From  the  census  prepared  as  best  I  oould  by  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
several  tribes  residing  on  the  different  reservations  in  this  agency,  I  find  the  total 
number  of  Indians  in  this  agency  at  this  time  to  be  6,063,  composed  of— 

Senecas 2,6W3 

Oneidas 242 

Onondagas 511 

Cayugas 165 

Tosoaroras « 409 

Saint  Regis 1,043 

I  do  not  wish  to  guaranty  this  to  be  an  accurate  census,  as  some  of  the  reserva- 
tions are  so  far  distant  from  the  agency  office  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  or  any  of 
the  employ^  of  this  agency  to  take  part  in  the  enumeration,  but  it  is  done  wholly  by 
Indians,  who  receive  no  pay  for  their  services,  and  consequently  are  not  very  partic- 
ular or  very  exact  in  the  information  requested  of  them. 

schools. 

The  Indian  schools  in  this  agency  are  supported  and  maintained  entirely  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  only  assistance  renaeied  bv  the  Indians,  as  I  am  informed, 
is  the  furnishing  of  the  fuel  necessary  for  heating  the  school-houses.  These  schools 
are  managed  by  seven  local  superintendents,  one  residing  near  each  reservation,  and 
all  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

From  the  reports  of  the  local  sapertntendents,  I  am  led  to  believe  there  is  a  slow 
but  continued  improvement  in  the  schools.  The  schools  have  been  kept  open  through 
regular  terms  and  regular  hours.  Appropriations  have  been  made,  and  the  school- 
houses  upon  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Reservations  put  in  thorouffh  repair,  and 
three  new  school-houses  have  been  erected.    The  following  statistical  table  snows 
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the  attendance,  etc.,  of  the  several  Indian  schools  on  the  different  reserrations,  and 
i^bM>  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  same  to  the  State : 


AUenny  and  CftttarMigiis . . 

Oneidft  and  Madison 

Onondaga 

SaintB^ 

Shinneoock  and  Pooapataok. 

Tonawanda 

Tnscarora 

Total 


Nam- 

berof 

diB- 

tricta. 


Nam- 
berof 
popils 

of 
school 
a«e. 


700 
34 
103 
305 
SO 
109 
175 


1,005 


Nam- 
berof 
weeks 
taaght. 


Nam- 
ber  at- 
tending 
sohoof 
daring 

some 
portion 
of  the 

year. 


528 
29 
05 

135 
63 

126 

104 


1,040 


Aver- 

dally 
attend- 
ance. 


218 
14 
23 
02 
25 
56 
46 


Nam- 

berof 

teaoh- 

era. 


80 


Expense. 


$6,419.30 
411.08 
360.16 
1. 145. 40 
737.73 
927.15 
572.20 


10, 573. 15 


The  Thomas  Orphan  Asylnm  upon  the  Cattaraafi:as  Reservation  is  also  maintained 
by  the  State  at  an  anunal  expense  of  abont  $10,000.  It  has  100  orphan  Indian  cuil- 
dren,  who  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated  under  its  care,  from  the  several  reserva- 
tions in  tbe  State.  This  institution  in  my  opinion  is  doing  a  lasting  good  among  the 
Indians  of  these  reservations,  by  training  the  voung  and  ingrafting  into  their  miuds 
habits  of  cleanliness,  industry,  labor,  and  obeoience  to  laws  and  rules,  as  well  as  giv- 
ing them  an  education  and  teaching  them  the  ways  of  civilized  people. 

CIYIUZATION. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  assembly  of  tbe  State 
of  New  York  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

Whereas  this  State  has  upon  its  hands  what  the  Hon.  Andrew  8.  Draper,  anperintendent  of  pablio 
instruction,  in  his  annual  report,  verv  properly  terms  an  "Indian  problem,"  which,  he  says,  is  of  no 
small  importance,  and  one  which,  on  being  examined,  becomes  decidedly  interesting ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  report  calls  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  importance  of  taking  such 
action  as  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  in  this  State,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  an  investigation  of  tbe  condition  and  affairs  of  the  several  tribes  herein ;  and 

Whereas  the  exact  status  of  the  reservation  land  titles  involves  mach  history,  and  raises  law 
questions  of  no  little  diOloulty  and  of  grave  importance,  not  only  to  the  Indians  but  to  the  white  people 
as  well:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  sutiject  to  be  one  of  vital  importance,  and  the  problem  one  which  must  be 
met  and  solved  in  the  near  ftiture:  Therefore,  be  it 

iZMoIrsd,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  of  this  assembly  be  appointed  by  the  speaker,  which 
committee  shall  sit  daring  the  interval  between  the  a^oummcnt  of  this  legislature  and  the  conven* 
ing  of  the  next,  at  such  times  and  places,  within  this  State,  as  such  committee,  or  a  minority  thereof, 
may  deem  best  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Metolved,  That  said  committee  is  herebsr  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  whole  Indian 
question ;  with  investigating  andascertainingl.he  social,  moral,  and  Industrial  condition  of  the  Indians ; 
with  ascertaining  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  and  uncultivated  on  their  respective  reservations; 
with  the  Investigation  of  their  several  tribal  organisations,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  assame  io 
allot  the  land  among  the  membera  of  their  tribe ;  with  the  investigation  of  the  title  to  the  land  on  their 
aeveral  reservations;  with  the  investigation  of  the  claims  of  tbe  Ogden  Land  Company  to  said  land:*, 
and  the  claims  of  any  other  companies  or  organisationa  or  individuals;  with  the  uiTestigatlon  of  all 
treaties  made  between  this  State  and  the  Indians  herein,  and  of  all  treaties  made  between  tbe  United 
States  and  the  Indians  within  this  State ;  and  with  the  investigation  of  sach  other  matters  relating  to 
aaid  Indians  as  w  HI  afford  valuable  aid  to  the  legislature  upon  which  to  base  future  action. 

JBMolMd,  That  said  committee  shall  have  power  to  administer  oatha  and  to  examine  the  officers  of 
any  company  or  organization,  or  any  public  officer  of  this  State,  or  any  county  thereof,  or  to  examine 
inoivkluals  under  oath  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee.  It  may  deens  necessary,  and  to 
compel  such  companies,  organizations,  public  officers,  or  individuals  to  produce  before  said  committee, 
for  its  examination,  any  bw>ks,  papers,  documents,  or  sworn  copies  thereof,  relatiuR  to  the  title  of  the 
lands  on  said  aever^  reservations,  or  relating  to  any  other  aul^ect  of  inquiry  or  investigaftion  by  said 
committee. 

Betolved,  That  said  committee  shall  have  power  to  employ  an  attorney,  whose  fees  shall  not  exceed 
18,000,  and  a  stenographer;  and  the  expenses  thereof  together  with  the  disbursements  of  said  oom> 
mittee,  shall  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  comptroller  on  vouchers  to  be  presented  to  him  by  the  chair- 
man of  said  comuiittee. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  the  committee  have  visited  the  several  reservations 
in  this  agency,  investigated  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  their  report  isanxiouslv 
awaited  by  the  Indians  and  others  who  are  interested  in  their  welfare,  as  it  is  hopea 
and  expected  that  something  will  be  done  by  the  committee,  or  the  log^lature  upon 
their  recommendation,  to  settle  forever  the  question  of  the  title  of  the  Ogden  Land 
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Company  to  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Reservations.  This  disputed  title  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  uneasiness  among  the  Indians,  and  I  think  somewhat  impedes  their 
progress  towards  ciyiiization. 

One  other  great  impediment  to  the  Indians'  adyanoement  in  civilization  and  general 
improvement  is  hard  cider.  This  is  furnished  to  the  Indians  principally  by  farmers 
who  reside  near  the  reservations,  who  employ  the  Indians  and  pay  them  in  hard 
cider;  and  if  the  Indians  come  to  them  with  money,  they  williugly  nell  them  all  the 
cider  they  can  pay  for.  This  produces  much  drunkenness  among  the  Indians,  and 
has  a  general  demoralizing  effect. 

CAYUGA8'  STATE    ANNUITIES. 

The  Cayugas  residing  in  this  agency,  together  with  those  residing  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  have  heretofore  receive<l,  auuually,  since  about  the  year  1H12,  annui- 
ties from  the  State  of  New  York  amounting  to  $i,:>00,  in  accordance  with  treaties  made 
with  the  State  of  New  York  in  1789  and  1795.  It  seems  that  some  time  previous  to 
the  war  of  1812  a  large  part  of  the  Cayuga  tribe  removed  to  Canada,  and  coutiuued 
to  receive  their  portion  of  the  annuity.  But  in  the  war  of  1812  the  Caua<lian  part  of 
the  Cayugas  took  up  arms  against  the  Uni  ted  States,  and  after  that  time  they  received 
no  part  ofthese  annuities.  &veral  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Canadian  Cayugas 
to  have  their  annuities  restored  to  them,  but  each  time  have  failed.  By  chapter  84  of 
the  laws  df  the  State  of  New  York  of  1888,  it  was  enacted  that  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  appoint  a  commissioner  to  ascertain  who  are  the  payees  under  the  above- 
mentioned  treaties,  and  to  modify  said  treaties,  etc.  This  act  allows  that  portion  of 
the  Canadian  Cayugas,  in  case  they  prove  that  they  are  the  posterity  of  the  original 
American  tribe  of  Cayugas  who  made  the  treaties  aforesaid,  to  receive  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  these  annuities,  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  since  about  the 
year  1812.  The  commissioner  appointed  under  this  act  now  has  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  will  probably  soon  make  his  report  to  the  court. 

•      HALF-BREEDS. 

One  other  important  matter  which  I  desire  to  mention  is  the  subject  of  half-breeda 
in  their  relation  with  the  Seuecas  of  this  agency.  Those  whom  the  Indians  call  half- 
breeds  are  children  of  an  Indian  father  and  a  white  mother.  It  seems  it  is  an  ancient 
custom  of  the  Senecas  that  the  lineage  of  a  child  alwavs  follows  and  is  governed  by 
the  mother.  Children  of  an  Indian  mother  and  white  fother  are  considered  Indians, 
while  those  of  an  Indian  father  and  white  mother  are  half-breeds  or  whites,  who 
are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  drawing  annuities  or  taking  part  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  considered  incapable,  either  by  will  or  descent,  of  taking 
title  to  any  part  of  the  property  of  the  father.  This  rule  also  applies  in  their  inter- 
marriage with  other  tribes  of  Indians.  The  children  of  a  Cayuga  or  Onondaga  mother 
and  a  Seneca  father  are  Cayugas  or  Onondagas,  while  the  children  of  Seneca  mothers 
and  Cayuga  or  Onondaga  fathers  are  considered  Senecas.  From  the  attempted  en- 
forcement of  this  rule  has  lately  arisen  much  trouble  and  litigation  among  the  people 
of  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  Many  of  the  better  class  or  the  Senecas  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  rule  is  unjust  and  should  be  abrogated,  while  some  others  claim  it 
should  be  upheld  as  one  of  their  ancient  customs.  In  consequence,  battles  have  boon 
waged  between  these  two  factions,  sometimes  bloody  and  again  in  the  courts.  The 
matter  has  been  before  the  courts  in  several  different  actions,  and  they  have,  I  think, 
in  every  instiince,  held  and  decided  in  substance  the  same  as  the  ruling  lately  made 
by  the  Department — that  where  either  parent  resides  (or  resided  during  his  life-time) 
with  the  nation  and  is  recognized  as  a  member  of  it,  the  children  shonld  also  be 
recognized  as  members  of  it,  and  that  such  children  are  entitled  to  inherit  fy*om  either 
or  both  parents. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  not  very  good;  consumption  and  scrofula 
are  prevalent.  These  diseases  are  hereditary  and  largely  attributable  to  the  Indian 
mode  of  living,  loss  of  outdoor  exercise,  lack  of  sufficient  food,  and  intemperance. 
The  Indians  being  poor,  in  cases  of  accident,  injury,  or  severe  diseases  they  are  un- 
able to  procure  necessary  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  nursing,  or  attendance ;  con- 
sequently almost  every  case  of  severe  sickness  or  injury  results  fatally. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  matter  of  farming,  the  Indians  seem  to  be  making  slow  progress  as  a  whole, 
but  there  are  exceptional  cases,  and  some  of  the  farms  look  prosperous  and  thrifty. 
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and  the  cropn  daring  the  present  seaeon  on  the  whole  will,  I  think,  be  aa  good  as 
nsnal.    They  have  not  sufficient  tools  or  ener^,  as  a  general  thing,  to  make  fanning 
a  success.    Their  surroundings  rather  induce  indolence  tbau  labor. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  W.  Jackson, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  AGENT  IS  NORTH  CAROLINA* 

REPORT  OF  EASTERN  CHEROKEE  AGENCY. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency, 

Charleston^  N,  C,  August  8,  1888. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third 
annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

No  materiid  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  year.  The  Indians  seem  to  be 
improYing  every  year  in  their  pursuits  of  life ;  most  of  them  are  engaged  in  agricult- 
ural pursuits.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  com,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  etc.,  will  be 
raised  by  the  Indians  this  year  for  their  support.  The  land  owned  by  the  Indians  in 
the  counties  of  Swain,  Jackson,  Cherokee,  and  Graham,  being  about  100,000  acres, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  almost 
all  other  vegetables.  Grass  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  can  be  raised  with 
considerable  profit.  The  Indians  are  beginning  to  raise  stock  more  extensively  than 
they  have  in  the  past.    Horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  raised  with  a  large  profit. 

As  the  lands  owned  by  the  Indians  are  well  adapted  to  agriculture  it  is  natural  that 
they  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They  are  nut  losing  sight  of  their  old  cuAtoms 
of  hunting  and  £hing,  and  are  seeking  the  civilized  pursuits  of  life.  Many  valuable 
farms  are  now  in  ^ood  state  of  cultivation  and  still  improvements  are  being  made ; 
new  houses  are  being  built  and  old  oites  repaired,  and  in  general  neatness  seems  to 
prevail  in  their  homes. 

The  East-em  Cherokees  are  surrounded  by  white  people  and  are  daily  associated  with 
them,  hence  they  have  adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  whites.  Miuiy  of  them 
speak  the  English  language  fluently,  almost,  as  white  people.  Their  dressing  is  also 
similar  to  that  of  the  whites.  The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  making  sure  and  steady 
progress.  They  seem  to  have  an  ambition  to  become  self-supporting  and  live  a  free, 
independent  life. 

The  educational  interest  is  quite  flourishing  at  this  agency,  under  the  control  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  There  is  a  training-scnool  and  five  day  schools  carried  on  at 
this  agency.  The  training-school  is  located  at  Cherokee,  Swain  County,  N.  C,  and 
in  this  school 40  children — 20  boys  and  20  girls — have  been  boarded,  clothed,  and  in- 
structed during  the  year.  They  are  taught  the  English  branches,  and  have  made 
rapid  progressin  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography ,  historv,  and  other 
similair  branches  of  study.  This  school  will  now  be  increased  to  60  pupils  instead  of 
40,  Congress  having  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  boarding,  clothing,  and  instructing 
80  Indian  children.  This  school  is  carried  on  by  the  Government  under  contract  with 
B.  C.  Hobbs,  of  Bloom  ingdale,  Ind.  The  boys  in  the  training-school  are  also  taught  to 
work  on  the  school  farm,  and  the  girls  are  taught  the  various  household  duties. 

The  five  day  schools  are  carried  on  by  the  interest  of  the  educational  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  Eastern  Cherokees,  and  are  located  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  Big  Cove,  N.  C, 
Macedonia,  N.  C..  Bird||own,  N.  C,  and  Robinsville,  N.  C.  These  schools  are  also 
under  contract  with  B.T).  Hobbs,  and  are  run  seven  months  in  the  year.  The  schools 
are  well  patronified,  and  are  doing  much  good  among  the  Indians.  It  is  evident  that 
the  mina  of  the  Indian  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  will  make  a  good 
citizen  when  he  is  educated. 

The  missionary  work  is  on  a  fair  basis.  The  Indians  have  established  churches, 
and  many  of  them  are  professors  of  religion.  They  have  ministers  of  their  own  who 
are  engaged  in  the  missionary  work;  most  of  them  adhere  to  the  Baptist  and  Meth« 
odist  denominations.    The  whites  also  aid  them  in  their  missionary  work. 

There  is  no  *<  court  of  Indian  offenses''  established  at  this  agency,  all  offenses  com* 
mitted  by  and  against  the  Indians  being  cognizable  in  the  Stato  conrte.  The  Indians 
of  this  agencv  are  all  civilized,  and  perfectly  harmless.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  an  In- 
dian to  l^  indicted  in  the  court<s  for  crime. 

I  think  fair  progress  is  being  made  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  but  there  are 
some  things  that  gr»'atly  tend  to  destroy  their  peace,  quietude,  and  general  pros- 
perity, that  perhaps  could  be  remedied.    I  will  mention  one  evil  among  them  that 
18  apparent  to  every  one,  and  that  is  a  few  white  men  who  want  to  live  off  what  bo- 
ngs to  the  Indians.    They  have  by  fraud  and  deception  procured  their  own  names 
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to  be  enrolled  as  Indians.  It  seems  to  me  an  Indian  ought  to  be  recognized  by  his 
color,  but  I  find  such  is  not  the  case  at  this  asency.  Some  claim  to  be  Indians  who 
appear  to  be  perfectly  white.  This  seems  to  ne  a  fraud  on  its  face,  and  all  who  are 
not  really  Indians  ought  to  be  stricken  from  the  roll  without  dela> .  I  find  those  who 
are  Indians  from  policy  only  want  everything  that  belongs  to  the  band.  The  census 
at  this  agency  ought  to  be  taken,  and  leave  off  all  who  can  not  establish  their  Indian 
blood  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

There  are  old,  helpless  and  infirm  Indians  at  this  agency  who  are  not  able  to  work 
and  make  a  support  for  themselves.  Those  who  are  unable  to  work  ought  to  be  aided 
in  some  way  by  the  €k>vemment.  I  think  an  appropriation  of  $1,200  per  annum 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  old  and  infirm,  such  only  as  are 
unable  to  work  and  make  a  support.  If  $1,200  could  be  appropriated  annually  for 
this  purpose,  to  be  expended  in  purchasing  food  and  clothing,  ^00  for  each  quarter, 
it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  those  who  are  unable  to  he}p  themselves.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  Government  aiding  those  who  are  able  to  worK  and  make  a  sunport,  but 
those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  blind  and  otherwise  seriously  affliotea  ought  to 
be  aided,  and  I  hope  soon  steps  will  be  taken  to  the  end  that  such  relief  may  be 
given. 

This  agency  is  in  very  great  need  of  a  physician.  No  serious  maladies  have  pre* 
vailed  among  the  Indians  during  the  year,  but  in  case  disease  should  prevail,  no 
physician  can  be  had  in  many  oases,  and  hence  some  die  for  want  of  meoical  treat- 
ment.  I  think  some  means  ought  to  be  provided  by  which  medical  aid  could  be  ob- 
tained in  cases  of  necessitv. 

The  question  of  removal  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  west  has  from  time  to  time  been 
discussed.  The  great  majority  of  the  Indians  are  opposed  to  removing;  onl^  a  very 
small  per  centum  of  them  would  consent  to  a  removal  if  means  were  provided  for 
their  transportation.  Those  who  are  industrious  are  making  a  support  and  are  un- 
willing to  surrender  up  their  homes  to  go  and  join  their  brethren  In  the  West. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  making  fair  progress,  and  I  think  will  continue  to 
improve  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past,  as  new  and  more  ad- 
vanced ideas  are  engaging  their  attention  and  euersy.  I  have  given  a  brief  state- 
ment of  affairs  at  this  agency.  I  again  return  my  tnanks  to  the  Department  for  the 
kindness  shown  me  since  I  have  been  in  the  service. 
Very  reepectftilly,  etc., 

Robert  L.  Leatherwood, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  ComcissiONEB  of  Iin>iAN  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  AGElirrS  IS  OREGON. 

REPORT  OF  GRAND  RONDE  AGENCY. 

Graio)  Rondb  Aqekct,  Oregon, 

Auguet  17,  1888.  - 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instraotlons  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888. 

POPULATION. 


This  annual  census  was  taken  by  me  going  around  and  examininc:  everything  for 
mjTself .  This  is,  I  think,  the  correct  census.  The  census-roll  herewith  transmitted 
■hows  206  males,  214  females ;  total,  422  Indians  and  mixed  bloods,  of  which  latter 
there  are  115.  These  mixed  bloods  claim  to  have  joined  the  different  tribes.  By 
tribes  they  are  as  follows : 


Tribes. 


Tenoolla 

8hMt* 

Rogue  Biver. . 
ICary'e  Biver . 
Cftlftpoay*.... 
Cow  Creek  — 

UmpquA. 

Oref:oiiCity  .. 

totiam    

nikunook 


No. 


Tribes. 


Twnhill 

Salmon  Biver. 

MoleUe 

LaokiAmote.. 
Wapato  Lake. 
Pend  d'Oreille 

Iroqnoia 

Klaokama 

ToUl.., 


Ko. 


13 
3 

81 

25 

32 

7 

4 
42 

"15 
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Children  of  school  age  from  six  to  sixteen 74 

Indians  who  can  read  English 112 

Indians  who  can  nse  English  enough  for  ordinary  intercourse 350 

Indians  who  wear  citizens  dress,  all 422 

DWELLING-HOUSBS. 

Indians 100 

Built  by  Indians  during  the  year 2 

Cost  of  same  to  the  (jU)yemment  (estimated) $3,000 

PURSUITS  OF  INDIANS. 

Number  of  Indian  families  engaged  in  cultivating  farms  and  small  patches  of  ground, 
89 ;  number  mixed  bloods  cultivating  farms,  26.  A  number  of  the  Indians  go  outside 
and  work  for  the  whites — cutting  wood,  slashing,  grubbing,  harvesting,  making  rails, 
and  picking  hops.  This  is  a  great  drawback  to  many ;  some  make  money  and  keep 
it,  others  go  more  to  have  a  good  time  of  it  as  they  call  it,  t.  6.,  they  spend  it  drinking 
and  gambling,  and  come  back  to  the  reservation  as  poor  as  they  went,  if  not  poorer. 

I  send  some  of  my  police  with  them  to  keep  them  from  it,  but  can't  stop  it  entirely. 
I  write  to  some  of  the  hop-yard  men  to  not  allow  whisky  to  be  brouj^ht  on  the  grounds 
and  they  do  try  to  do  so,  but  some  of  them  go  to  the  towns  near  rhere  and  get  whisky 
or  cider  mixed  for  the  purpose  of  intoxicating  them.  I  have  had  two  sent  up  for  giv- 
ing liquor  to  Indians  on  the  reservation,  and  one  white  man  at'  Sheridan  for  selling 
fider  to  Indians.     He  was  fined  $50. 

The  women  make  baskets  and  pick  berries  in  the  season,  and  sell  to  the  whites 
outside. 

FARMS  AND  LAND  CULTIVATED. 

Tillable  land  (estimated) acres..  8,000 

Cultivated  by  Indians  and  mixed  bloods do...  b5(» 

Under  fence do...  3,  Ij^J 

Fenced  daring  the  year rods..  500 

Produce  raised*  and  stock  owned. 


By  Gov- 
erumeut. 

250 

000 

600 

62,630 

3 

32 

2 

By 
ludiHDS. 

Wheftt 

...... bosheln.. 

6,170 

Oata , 

do... 

12,741 
4,355 
43.848 

Potatoes 

do 

Lmnbor Bawed  ...............................   ...   .............  . 

f««f 

Horses - 

304 

Cattle 

317 

Swine 

387 

Sbeep  -.1. - -       -   - 

123 

Domestio  fowls,  incladiu£  chickens,  geese,  and  tnrkeys 

dozens.. 

3* 

92i 

*  Estimated. 

LAND  IN  SEVERALTY. 

Allotments  of  land  to  Indians  a  number  of  years  ago,  in  20-acre  lots,  has  been  given 
to  about  109  Indians  and  mixed  bloods.  They  know  the  title  is  not  good.  There 
would  have  been  more  improvements  made  the  past  year  if  these  lands  had  been 
allotted  to  them  in  fact.  They  are  very  anxious  to  have  it  allotted  so  that  th^y  can 
mi^e  permanent  improvements  on  it  and  be  sure  that  it  is  theirs  when  it  is  done.  * 

GARDENS 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  estimate  the  amount  that  will  be  raised  for  want  of 
time  and  help ;  but  I  can  say  this,  that  most  of  the  Indians  have  good  gardens  and  take 
considerable  pride  in  them.  They  will  fttmish  th^m  a  large  part  of  their  living  this 
fall  and  winter. 


BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  I.MPROVEMENTS  FOR  THE  AGENCY 

I  have  put  up  some  board  fence  from  the  block-house  north  to  the  blacksmith's 
~ '"        but  have  not  been  enabled  to  finish  all;  I  have  lumber  to  make  it, 
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but  the  employ^  have  had  so  much  other  work  to  do  they  could  not  finish  it.  I 
have  lumber  to  build  a  new  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop,  and  repairing  the  agency 
kitchen  and  wood-nhed,  but  for  cbe  same  reason  mentioned  above  I  have  not  been  en- 
abled to  do  so.  I  have  shingles  for  the  agency  kitchen  and  block-house,  but  have 
not  had  time  with  the  present  force  to  do  the  work,but  will  do  it  as  fast  as  I  can.  I 
have  caused  a  new  sidewalk,  3  feet  wide,  to  be  put  down  from  the  agency  dwell- 
ing north  to  the  blacksmith's  dwelling. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

There  is  but  one  boarding  school,  but  two  school-houses ;  the  large  one  for  the  girls 
and  small  boys,  the  other  is  where  the  larger  boys  go  to  school  in  the  first  story,  and 
sleep  in  the  second  storv  of  the  same.  The  boarding  school  can  accommodate  from  70 
to  100  children.  The  highest  number  attending  the  school  at  any  one  time  was  6.7 
and  we  would  have  run  it  up  to  70 in  a  few  days  longer,  but  the  measles  broke  out  in 
the  school  one  morning  when  we  had  67  scholars.  In  my  temporary  absence  the  sis- 
ters let  31  of  them  go  home.  The  doctor  was  gone  east  at  the  time,  and  the  sisters  ap- 
peared not  to  know  what  else  to  do.  As  soon  as  I  returned  I  refused  to  let  any  more 
go  home,  and  gave  strict  orders  to  that  effect.  None  of  the  children  died  that  staid 
here,  but  two  died  that  went  home  ;  but  they  spread  it  all  over  the  reservation.  I 
believe  we  will  have  65  or  70  scholars  this  year;  I  will  have  all  I  Can  get,  for  I  am 
very  anxious  they  all  shall  have  an  education.  There  are  but  74  children  of  school 
age,  between  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen,  on  the  reservation. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  SCHOOL-BUILDING 

are  77  feet  by  61  feet,  two  stories  high,  13  feet  by  13  feet  high,  16  rooms,  26  doors,  57 
windows.  The  largest  half  of  the  house  I  have  buUt  during  the  year  eudiug  June  30, 
1868.  It  is  not  quite  dune  yet.  There  is  a  long  hall  that  is  not  ceiled  yet,  that  I 
intend  for  the  children's  recreation  room  or  play  room,  and  the  new  building  needs 
another  coat  of  paint  on  the  outside.  I  have  put  up  a  new  picket  fence  around  three 
sides  of  the  school  yards,  and  have  lumber  to  finish  the  rest,  J  think;  will  do  so  as 
soon  as  I  can.  Nearly  half  of  the  picket  fonce  has  one  coat  of  paint  on  it,  and  looks 
well.  The  boys'  school-house  is  24  feet  by  40;  lower  story,  12  feet  high;  second,  9 
feet  high;  both  houses  frame;  buildings  ceiled  inside  and  painted.  It  is  east  of  the 
main  building  156  feet,  and  339  feet  south.  I  have  got  lumber  for  sidewalks;  will 
put  it  down  as  soon  as  I  can. 

SCHOOL  FARM  AND  GARDEN 

have  done  well  this  year;  could  not  ask  any  better. 

RELIGIOUS  AND    MORAL  TRAINING 

is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  sisters  that  are  employed  are 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  five  in  number:  First  is  principal  teacher,  from  the  State 
of  ludiuna;  st^cond  is  matron  and  beamstress,  from  Minnesota  ;  third  is  cook  and  laun- 
dress; fourth  is  assistant  laundress;  fifth  is  assistant  cook.  The  last  three  nvo  from 
Switzerland.  The  assistant  teacher  is  a  monk  or  brother  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 
All  of  their  homes  are  at  Mount  Angel,  Marion  County,  Oregon.  The  industrial 
teacher  is  an  Indian,  bom  and  raised  in  Oregon,  and  belongs  to  this  reservation.  The 
salaries  are  as  follows: 

Perannam. 

Principal  teacher ; $600 

Artsistant  teacher 500 

InduHtrial  teacher 500 

Matron  aud  seamstress 350 

Cook  and  laundress 350 

Assistant  cook 300 

Assistant  laundress 300 

Seven  school  employes  in  all.    This  is  paid  entirely  by  the  Gk>veminent. 
There  is  one  priest.  Father  Croquet ;  he  has  a  church  of  his  own,  with  300  members. 
The  church  supports  him. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

The  Government  appointed,  1st  July,  1887,  five  police,  at  |d  per  month  each,  and 
famishes  most  of  their  clothing  and  rations.    I  have  one  of  them  to  serve  as  captain, 
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superior  judge,  and  clerk  of  the  court;  two  others  as  associate  judges;  another  as 
sheriff,  and  the  last  of  the  five  as  prosecuting  attorney.  This  money  is  well  expended, 
and  they  should  have  more  pay,  for  they  earn  it  and  more,  too.  If  there  is  any  dis- 
pute among  the  Indiansi  instead  of  bringing  chem  up  before  the  court  I  send  one  or 
more  of  them  to  the  Indians,  and  they  settle  it  nine  times  out  often.  It  saves  mach 
expense  and  has  a  good  effect  upon  them.  Heretofore  it  was  fun  for  them  to  get  each 
other  in  trouble  and  get  witness  fees  and  attiOmey  fees.  They  would  employ  from 
one  to  three  attorneys  on  a  side  to  argue  the  case  for  them.  If  ic  took  the  last 
blanket,  from  over  a  sick  wife  or  child  to  pay  for  it  and  witness  fees,  the  attorneys 
would  have  their  pay. 

I  believe  the  Indians  are  improving  considerably  and  are  increasing  in  numbers. 
A  number  of  the  old  and  diseased  Indians  have  died  off,  and  the  young  are  marrying 
as  soon  or  before  they  are  of  age.    The  young  women  have  children,  while  the  old 
and  middle  aged  do  not. 
Yours,  with  respect, 

John  B.  McClane, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  KLAMATH  AGENCY. 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  15,  IS&S. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my 
third  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  Klamath  Agency. 

lOJMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

From  a  careful  census  just  completed,  I  find  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs  to  number 
788,  and  Snakes  145 ;  total,  933.  Of  this  number  440  are  males  and  493  females.  Of 
these  numbers  249  are  males  over  eighteen  vears  of  age,  333  females  over  fourteen,  224 
school  children  between  the  ages  ofsix  and  sixteen,  and  127  children  under  six  years. 
The  Klamaths  and  Modocs  have  become  so  interblended  by  marriage  as  to  make  it 
impracticable  to  separate  them  on  the  census  roll. 

•    THE  RESERVATION. 

Klamath  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Orej^on,  its  western 
boundary  skirting  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cascade  range  of  monutams.  Its  surface 
is  diversified  with  mountain,  hill,  and  plain.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  covered 
with  forests  of  pine  and  cedar,  while  tne  quaking  asp  and  willow  fringe  the  water- 
courses. Fountains  of  water  abound,  and  rivers  and  creeks  thread  the  reservation. 
These  streams  are  always  full,  and  the  fountains  never  grow  less,  being  fed  by  the 
Tuelting  snows  which  fall  to  great  depths  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  and  linger 
there  till  late  in  the  summer. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

Within  the  boundaries  oi  the  reservation  are  embraced  large  areas  of  the  finest 
grass  lands  in  Oregon ;  cause,  natural  irrigation.  Out  from  the  bases  of  the  mount- 
ains and  hills  leap  fountains  and  miniature  rivers.  These  streams  spread  out  over  low 
lands,  watering  thousands  of  acres,  forming  marshes.  Here  the  grass  grows  in  rich 
variety  and  great  abundance,  keeping  green  and  fresh  until  covered  by  the  snows  of 
winter.  For  these  reasons  stock-raising  will  always  be  the  surest  and  most  remuner- 
ative industry  the  Indians  can  pursue. 

Most  of  the  Indians  own  small  bands  of  cattle,  while  a  number  have  large  and  grow- 
ing herds.  They  possess  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle,  their  beef  commanding  the 
highest  price  in  the  market.  All  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  own  ponies, 
from  two  to  two  hundred  each.  While  they  still  cling  to  these  ponies  they  are  learn- 
ing the  superior  value  of  larger  horses,  ana  many  of  them  are  improving  their  breed 
by  crossing  their  Indian  mares  with  a  good  class  of  American  stallions.  The  Indians 
own  2,201  head  of  cattle,  4,520  head  of  horses,  and  208  head  of  swine,  being  an  increase 
during  the  past  year  of  500  cattle,  1,200  horses,  and  100  swine. 

AGRICULTURE 

h'ha  been  carried  forward  on  a  much  larger  scale  this  vear  than  any  former  year  in 
the  history  of  the  agency.     Fourteen  hundred  acres  have  been  seeded  in  wheat, 
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oats,  rye,  and  barlev.  Five  bundred  acres  of  this  land  were  cleared  and  fenced 
daring  the  year,  and  6,000  rods  of  fence  built.  In  this  work  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
able-bodied  Indians  on  the  reservation  have  cheerfully  engaged.  The  grain  was 
planted  in  excellent  condition  and  the  growing  crops  now  ripeaing  promise  an  abun- 
dant yield.  The  Indians  are  happy  and  greatly  encouraged  with  their  success  at 
farming.  We  share  with  them  iu  their  joy.  The  Indians  have  been  greatly  assisted 
in  their  work  by  the  additional  farmer. 

EDUCATION. 

There  are  two  industrial  boarding-schools  on  the  reservation,  one  situated  on  the 
western  margin,  at  the  agency,  the  other  near  the  eastern  boundary  at  Yainax,  40 
miles  distant.  At  these  two  schools  210  Indian  children  and  10  whites  have  received 
instruction  during  the  year. 

Half  the  day  is  devoted  to  school-room  exercise,  and  the  other  half  to  industrial 
work.  It  is  our  constant  aim  not  only  to  give  these  children  a  fair  English  educa- 
tion but  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  branches  of  industrial  work  needed  to  fit  them  for 
self-support  and  citizenship.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  farming,  gardening,  dairy- 
ing, canng  for  stock,  and  most  of  them  are  given  some  knowledge  of  the  more  usefnl 
trades,  such  as  carpenter,  blacksmith  and  wheelright  work,  painting,  shoe-making, 
harness  making,  etc.  They  are  also  taught  how  to  saw  and  dress  lumber,  and  make 
plain  furniture.  The  girls  are  taught  all  that  belongs  to  housekeeping ;  al8o  the  art 
of  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  all  kinds  of  garments  for  male  and  female  wear 

All  the  clothing  for  the  girls  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  boys'  clothing  is 
made  in  the  seamstress  departments  of  the  schools. 

FAAM  AND  GARDEN. 

Connected  with  each  school  we  have  a  farm  and  garden  cultivated  by  the  Indian 
boys,  with  the  assistance  and  direction  of  the  superintendents  and  industrial  teachers. 
The  Yainax  school  seeded  this  year  35  acres  in  oats  and  rye  and  planted  4  acres  in 
garden.  The  Klamath  school  seeded  40  acres  in  grain  and  8  acres  in  garden.  On 
account  of  the  severe  frosts,  caused  by  our  great  altitude  above  the  sea,  only  the 
hardier  vegetables  can  be  raised,  such  as  cabbage,  turnips,  neas,  onions,  carrots,  and 
potatoes.  Of  these  we  will  have  an  abundant  snpply  for  the  schools  till  the  return 
of  another  spring.  The  excellent  garden  at  the  Klamath  school  is  worthy  of  special 
raention.  Ail  who  have  seen  it  say  that  they  have  not  seen  it  surpassed  in  southern 
Oregon. 

DAIRY. 

Each  school  has  also  an  excellent  dairy,  consisting  of  16  milch  cows  each,  aflford- 
ing  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  butter  for  the  children.  Duringa  the  year  1,400 
pounds  of  butter  have  been  made,  and  the  schools  supplied  with  4,000  gallons  of 
milk.  Each  school  stands  in  need  of  a  good  dairy  house.  The  entire  cost  of  both 
need  not  exceed  $500. 

SCHOOL  AND  AGSNCT  HERD 

nnmber  250  head  of  cattle,  old  and  young.  From  this  herd  35  head  of  beef-catti 
have  been  butchered  during  the  year  for  the  use  of  the  schools  and  agency,  making 
a  total  of  17,000  pounds  of  beef  net,  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  $1,200. 

We  also  have  some  20  head  of  swine,  from  which  we  have  butchered  for  school  use 
1,000  pounds  net  of  pork. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  we  are  supplying  the  children  at  our  schools 
with  a  large  amount  of  excellent  and  nutritious  food  from  the  garden,  dairy,  and  the 
herd  with  bnt  little  cost  to  the  Government. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  missions  on  this  agency  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Since  I  took  charge  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency,  three  years  ago,  not  one  dollar  has  been  expended  by  this  church  in  the  work 
of  missions  here,  albeit  I  have  repeatedly  urged  them  to  continue  their  labors  among 
these  people.  Other  denominations  have  asked  permission  to  enter  this  field,  but 
this  I  have  discouraged,  lest  I  might  be  blamed,  and  hoping  that  the  Methodist  Church 
would  resume  her  work.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  I  am  ready  to  welcome 
the  representatives  of  any  Christian  church  who  may  wish  to  engage  m  missionary 
work  among  these  Indians. 

While  there  has  been  no  regular  missionary  laboring  among  these  people,  yet  relig- 
iooB  services  have  been  regtmirly  held  at  several  points  on  the  reservation.    Theso 
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services  have  been  attended  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians,  and  the  order  and  the 
decomm  do  credit  to  any  white  commnnity  iu  the  land,  while  the  deep  interest  they 
have  taken  in  these  services  attest  the  power  of  the  (Gospel  of  Christ  over  their  hearto 
and  lives.  Some  200  of  them  are  professors  of  religion  and  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Chnrch.  Two  large  Snnday-schools  have  been  maintained  by  the  help  of 
the  white  employ^  and  attended  by  all  the  Indian  children  of  the  boarding-schools. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  large  majority  of  these  Indians  are  enterprising  and  indnstrioas.  The  help 
they  receive  from  the  Government  is  meager,  their  treaty  allowances  having  expired. 
Their  principal  sonrces  of  subsistence  are  stock-raising,  farming,  and  freighting.  The 
natural  resources  of  this  reservation  are  wonderful,  and  from  which  they  drew  their 
supplies  long  before  the  white  maif  came  among  them.  In  its  lakds  and  streams 
there  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  all  kinds  and  the  finest  variety  of  fish, 
especially  the  trout  species,  which  for  size,  numbers,  and  excellence  is  not  surpassed 
on  the  continent.  These  can  be  caught  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  afford  one  and 
a  never-failing  source  of  subsistence  to  the  Indians.  On  all  the  marshes  of  the  reser- 
vation grow  the  yellow  pond-lilly,  of  the  genus  Nuphar,  the  seed  of  which  is  gath- 
ered in  August  and  September  in  great  quantities  which,  when  dried,  furnishes  an 
excellent  and  nutritious  diet,  called  by  the  Indians  '*  wo-kus." 

Many  of  the  Indiana  obtain  passes  and  find  employment,  at  fair  wages,  among  the 
whites. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Indians  have  made  rapid  progress  along  all  the  lines  that  lead  up  into  a  broad 
and  permanent  civilization.  Agriculture  was  the  primal  vocation  of  man.  Adam 
was  an  agriculturist  and  Eve  a  horticulturist.  Nine-tenths  of  these  Indians  have 
cultivated  the  soil  during  the  past  year.  They  have  beaten  the  spear  and  battle- ax 
into  the  plowshare  and  pruning-hook  and  are  learning  the  arts  of  peace.  Their 
dress,  habits,  manners,  and  customs  are  those  of  the  civilized  race.  They  have  aban- 
doned their  idolatrous  practices,  discarded  their  ^'medicine  men,''  and  have  ac- 
cepted the  teachings  of  Christianity  as  their  guide  in  morals  and  religion. 

Let  me  say,  from  the  experience  of  three  years  in  directing  and  analyzing  the 
causes  which  have  combined  to  elevate  and  civilize  these  Indians,  that  the  most 
potent  and  far-reaching  factor  has  been  the  influence  of  the  boarding-schools  estab- 
lished on  the  agency.  These,  like  the  sun,  have  been  the  centers  of  light  and  gower, 
dispelling  the  darkness  of  the  ages  and  bringing  to  th^m,  throuf^h  their  children,  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day.  These  boys  and  girls,  taught  not  only  iu  the  school-room,  but 
instructed  in  all  the  refining  industries  of  the  home,  shop,  and  farm,  coming  into 
daily  and  vital  contact  with  their  people,  exert  a  constant  and  uplifting  force  in  their 
civilization  be^nd  all  computation. 

LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY, 

In  February  last  instructions  were  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  bring  this  subject  before  these  Indians  and  to  make  a  full  report  as  to  whether 
they  were  ready,  competent,  and  willing  to  receive  lands  in  severalty,  as  provided  by 
an  act  of  Congress.pertainiug  thereto.  The  Indians  were  assembled  in  council  and 
the  severalty  act  read  and  explained  to  them  and  the  advantages  of  individual  owner- 
ship of  lands  pointed  out  to  them,  and  the  result  of  this  was  that  over  eight  hundred 
signed  an  agreement  to  take  lands  in  severalty  according  to  the  Government  law.  A 
fini  report  was  in  due  time  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office.  No  further  steps  in  this 
matter  have  as  yet  been  taken. 

POIflCB. 

The  Indian  police  consists  of  one  lieutenant,  o&e  sergeant,  and  six  privates.  They 
have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  true  to  the  Government.  Their 
efficient  help  is  indispensable  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 

COURT  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  court  holds  regular  sessions  once  each  month,  and  oftener  if  exigencies  demand 
it.  A  large  number  of  minor  ofienses  come  before  this  court  for  adjustment  during  the 
year.  The  decisions  of  the  court  are  usually  just,  and  are  submitted  to  by  the  Inmans 
without  complaint.  The  late  «act  of  Congress  granting  a  salary  to  Indian  judges  will 
greatly  enhance  the  efficiency  of  this  court,  enabliug  us  to  divorce  it  from  the  police 
and  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  intelligent  men  on  the  reservation. 
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SANITARY. 

An  nnnsnal  number  of  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year,  resulting  from  an  epi-  ' 
demic  of  measles  breaking  out  simultaneoualy  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservatioa 
and  in  our  schools.    Aside  from  this,  their  general  health  has  been  good. 

We  are  much  in  need  of  a  small,  comfortable  hospital  in  connection  with  each  school, 
into  which  children  could  be  removed  and  cared  for  during  sickness. 

BOUNDARY. 

The  out-boundary  lines  of  the  reservation  have  been  resurveyed  during  the  year 
This  survey  has  been  satisfactory  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  both  to  the  Indians  and  to 
the  whites.  Since  the  establishing  of  these  lines  orders  have  been  received  to  eject 
all  trespassers  and  trespassing  cattle  from  the  reservation  ;  and  by  the  order  of  the 
military  department  a  cavalry  company  has  been  detailed  to  aid  in  this  work.  Thi» 
company  is  now  on  duty  on  the  reservation,  and  have  ejected  not  less  than  10,000  head 
of  stock,  unlawfully  grazing  on  this  agency.  Without  the  constant  aid  of  the  mil- 
itary for  some  time  to  come  it  will  be  impossible  to  protect  this  reservation  from  th» 
inroads  of  large  bands  of  cattle  hovering  around  its  borders. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  Emery, 

U,  S,  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SILETZ  AGENCY. 

SiLETz  Indian  Agency, 

August  20,  1888. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  import  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  eoding  June  30. 
The  census  just  taken  gives  the  following  figures: 

Males  over  eighteen  years 200 

Females  over  fourteen  years 215 

School  children  between  six  and  sixteen 84 

Children  between  two  and  six 68 

Babies  under  two  years 40 

Total  population 607 

location,  soil,  and  climate. 

The  Siletz  Reservation  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Oregon ,  in  Burton  and 
Tillamook  Counties.  It  is  about  24  miles  long  bv  14  wide,  containing  208,000  acres^ 
not  over  15,000  of  which  is  agricultural  land,  the  balance  being  mountainous  and 
timbered  ;  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  is  worthless  for  commercial  purposes.  All  the 
agricultural  lands  are  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Siletz  River,  and  aoout  4,000  acres  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River,  the  mountain  lands  having  such  a  heavy 
growth  of  underbrush  that  they  are  valueless  for  either  grazing  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses. There  is  considerable  good  timber  on  the  reservation,  but  mostly  so  inacces- 
sible as  to  be  practically  valueless  under  existing  circumstances.  The  agricultural 
lands  of  the  reservation  are  very  rich,  and  produce  in  abundance  all  the  cereals, 
grasses,  root  crops,  and  fruit  known  to  this  latitude.  The  climate  for  the  most  part  ia 
very  fine,  the  summers  especially  so,  caused  by  the  cool  breezes  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  A  great  deal  of  rain  falls  from  November  to  May,  but  extreme  heat  or  cold 
is  unknown. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIANS,  HABITS,  ETC. 

With  a  few  exceptions  all  live  in  frame  houses,  all  wear  citizens'  clothes,  most  of 
them  speak  English,  nearly  all  between  ten  and  twenty-five  years  of  age  can  read 
and  write.  In  their  habits  thej  are  reasonably  industrious,  sober,  peaceable,  and  in 
the  niaiu,  moral.  The  old-fashioned  customs  are  dying  out  among  them  gradually. 
A  great  many  of  the  old  ones  still  hold  to  their  ideas  of  superstition  and  their  In- 
dian doctors,  but  while  they  patronize  their  doctors  they  don't  seem  to  have  much 
confidence  in  them  beyond  their  supposed  services  to  the  sick,  and  even  then  they  do 
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not  entirely  ignore  the  white  physician.  In  their  recreations  the  cnstoms  of  civiliza- 
tion predominate,  they  are  good-natnred,  fond  of  joking  and  of  music,  and  in  favor 
of  edncation. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

While  these  people  nave  <ong  had  the  benefit  of  instmctions  in  the  mdiments  of 
farming,  and  the  soil  well  adapted  for  agricnltural  purposce,  the  abandonment  of  the 
position  of  farmer  to  these  Indians  was  a  great  mistake  and  false  economy.  Mnch 
intelligent  effort  is  needed  to  reclaim  their  lands  from  foulness  incident  to  poor  plow- 
ing and  a  lack  of  summer  fallowing.  No  perceptible  advance  has  been  made  in  sev- 
•eral  years  on  this  account.  The  mam  crop  raised  here  is  oats,  oats  and  hay  being  de- 
pended on  by  the  Indians  for  marketing  purposes.  This  year's  crop  has  been  very  good, 
owing  to  the  very  favorable  conditions  of  weather,  though  the  acreage  is  not  quite  as 
much  as  last  year.  If  the  Indians  could  be  induced  to  take  more  care  of  their  cattle 
they  would  realize  more  from  this  source  than  any  other,  as  the  market  for  their  ce- 
reaLs  and  other  products  is  rather  remote  to  be  encouraging. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

The  raising  and  marketing  of  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes,  with  a  few  cattle  and  bogs 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  products  of  Indian  industry  within  the  reservation.  The 
establishment  of  salmon  canneries  within  the  vicinity  is  opening  up  a  good  market 
for  this  popular  fish,  of  which  the  rivers  of  the  Siletz,  at  certain  seasons,  produce  an 
abundance,  and  I  anticipate  that  some  of  the  Indian  fishermen  will  realize  several 
hundred  dollars  each  from  this  source  this  fall.  If  the  fishing  interest  of  the  Indians 
is  carefully  guarded  it  will  become  more  and  more  valuable  wit  h  time.  A  large  num- 
ber find  employm^t  outside  among  the  whites.  Farming,  clearing  land,  chopping 
wood,  logging,  fishing,  hop-picking,  and  various  other  minor  employments  are  en- 
gaged in  by  men  and  women  among  their  white  neighbors,  with  whom  they  are  on 
.the  most  friendly  terms. 

EDUCATION. 

The  educational  facilities  of  this  agency  consists  of  one  boarding-school  for  boys 
and  girls  capable  of  accommodating  comfortably  65  scholars.  School  was  taught 
continuously  from  September  19  to  June  30,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  52 
scholars.  More  could  have  been  procured,  but  they  were  not  considered  desirable  on 
account  of  either  health  or  morals,  my  idea  b^ing  that  it  were  better  to  have  fewer  in 
number  and  better  in  discipline  and  health  ;  and,  in  consequence, better  advancement 
was  made  in  studies  both  educational  and  industrial  than  had  been  made  the  year 
previous. 

The^management  of  the  school-farm  by  the  larger  boys  has  been  very  satisfactory  and 
the  increaHe  in  farm  stock  about  50  per  cent,  and  their  condition  greatly  improved. 
Sufficient  hay  has  been  cut  and  housed  to  insure  their  keeping  during  the  next  winter, 
and  we  are  nqw  harvesting  a  fine  crop  of  oats.  Although  tbis  is  vacation  the  boys 
return  cheerfully  to  their  harvest  work,  nearly  all,  from  seeding  to  harvesting,  being 
4one  by  them.  The  girls  have  done  their  part  even  better  than  the  boys ;  they  have 
been  taught  sewing,  cooking,  laundry  work,  milking,  and  butter-making,  and  satis- 
factory progress  has  been  made  in  all  their  branches. 

I  have  sent  22  scholars  during  the  year  to  Chemawa  training-school,  and  Superin- 
tendent Lee  speaks  highly  of  their  conduct  and  advancement. 

The  Indians  of  the  reservation  are  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  education.  Many 
'ftmong  even  the  older  ones  speak  with  i)ride  of  the  advancement  of  their  children. 

The  sanitary  condition  among  the  children  has  been  good ;  no  contagious  disease, 
«erlou8  sickness,  or  death  occurring  in  the  school  during  the  year. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  agency  was  formerly  a  Methodist  field  for  missionary  work  among  the  Indians' 
but,  for  reasons  of  which  I  am  not  informed,  they  have  discontinued  their  efforts  here* 
I  have  stood  ready  and  willing  to  assist  them  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  in  renewing 
their  work  here  among  the  members  of  their  church,  but  so  far  no  efforts  have  been 
made  by  them  looking  to  this  end.  A  Sunday-school  connected  with  the  boarding, 
school  has  been  regularly  conducted  during  the  year,  with  F.  M.  Carter,  principal 
teacher,  as  superintendent,  assisted  by  B.  Gait  her,  clerk,  and  other  employ  ifs.  A  good 
attendance  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  and  considerable  interest  mani- 
fested. 

An  Indian  preacher  by  the  name  of  John  Adams  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  to 
the  Sunday-school  in  jargon.  As  it  became  necessary  to  discharge  him  from  the  posi- 
tion of  teamster,  he  became  disgusted  when  his  religion  ceased  to  pay  any  dividends, 
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'80  he  entered  the  field  as  the  champion*  all-ronnd  liar  and  conspirator  of  the  agency. 
Fortunately  he  was  not  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  co-members  in  the  church,  and  his 
■actions  have  had  no  serious  effect  upon  the  cause  of  true  religion.  As  one  intelligent 
member  expressed  it,  he  had  no  faith  in  a  man's  religion  who  had  to  be  bought  by  a 
soft  job  at  the  agency. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  well-meaning  Indians  who  are  church  meirtbers  and  who 
by  their  example  in  leading  a  religious  life  have  assisted  in  the  elevation  of  their 
family  and  friends  may  have  the  benefit  of  future  intelligent  religious  instruction 
through  the  organized  effort  of  some  religious  association. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  among  the  Indiana,  aside  from  syphilitic  disease,  has  been 

f:ood  and  these  are  mostly  of  a  secondary  and  tertiary  condition.  I  believe  as  the 
ndians  become  better  educated  this  disease  can  be  much  better  handled,  as  the  great 
fault  now  is  their  failnre  to  continue  the  treatment  prescribed  by  the  physician. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  think  that  a  medicine  that  does  not  act  instantaneously  is  of 
no  account.  It  is  hard  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  their  system  and  blood  must  be 
4)uilt  up  by  persistent  treatment  and  abstemiousness.  Intelligence,  through  educa- 
■tion,  will  in  time  conquer  this  insidious  monster  in  their  systems. 

COURT  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSJES. 

This  court  has  been  called  npon  quite  frequently  to  adjudicate  cases  arising  from 
Indian  difficulties  and  numerous  small  civil  suits,  and  has  in  a  great  measure  given 
satisfaction  to  the  Indians  and  saved  the  agent  many  annoyances ;  but  in  many  cases 
of  importance  they  can  not  be  relied  upon  for  giving  a  just  decision,  as  their  ideas  of 
law  and  justice  are  somewhat  crude,  and  their  prejudices  to  any  one  unfriendly  to  them 
ean  not  be  overcome.  The  old  Indian  idea,  that  you  must  stand  by  your  friends,  right 
or  wrong,  and  against  your  enemies  in  all  things,  possesses  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  have  to  be  carefully  watched.  But  where  these  influences  do  not  exist  they 
make  very  satisfactory  judges,  often  taking  an  unusual  interest  to  arrive  at  the  true 
■facts  in  a  case. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  police  force  of  the  agency  consists  of  one  captain  and  five  privates.  They  have 
been  efficient  and  obedieut  to  orders  at  all  times.  This  number  is  amply  sufficient  if 
the  pay  was  higher.  An  Indian  can  not  be  expected  to  board  himself  aud  fnruily, 
furnish  a  horse  and  traveling  expenses,  and  perK>rm  much  service  for  $8  per  month. 

ALLOTMENTS  OF   LAND  IN  SEVERALTY. 

The  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency  was  begun  last 
September  and  continued  until  December,  Special  Agent  M.  C.  Connelly  being  sent 
here  for  this  purpose.  About  seventy  allotments  were  made  at  that  time,  since  which 
I  have  heard  nothing  further  from  the  Department  or  special  agent.  As  there  is  no 
•opposition  by  the  Indians  to  continuing  this  work,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the 
^eld  has  been  abandoned. 

BUILDINGS. 

Having  no  lumber  to  build  with,  there  has  been  no  new  houses  coustructed  during 
the  year,  excepting  a  few  log  barns  aud  one  or  two  buildings  constructed  by  Indians 
-out  of  old  lumber  picked  up  here  and  there.  The  saw-mill  was  moved  and  placed  on 
the  Siletz  River,  near  the  agency.  A  few  hundred  dollars  more  is  needed  to  place 
this  mill  in  running  order,  and  we  then  will  be  prepared  to  manufacture  all  we  need, 
418  logs  can  be  procured  from  up  the  river.  A  large  amount  of  lumber  is  badly  needed, 
as  many  fences  are  rotting  down.  There  has  been  uo  lumber  here  for  three  years. 
There  is  an  old  grist-mill  here,  but  in  such  a  stage  of  decay  that  I  do  not  think  it 
-would  pay  to  attempt  to  put  it  in  running  order. 

J.  B.  Lane, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  UMAtlLLA  AGENCY. 

Umatilla  Aoexct,  Oregox^, 

August  15,  188P. 

8iR :  In  compliance  with  circular  letter  of  Jaly  1, 1888,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  to  date. 

There  are  three  tribes  which  belong  to  this  reservation,  viz  : 

Walla  Wallas — Population,  males,  170;  females,  236;  total,  406.  This  number  in- 
eludes  216  mixed  bloods  belonging  to  this  tribe,  who  reside  here  and  are  duly  recog- 
nized by  the  Department. 

Cay  uses— Males,  187 ;  /emales,  214 ;  total,  401.    No  mixed  bloods  in  this  tribe. 

Umatillas— Males,  67 ;  females,  104 ;  total,  171.  This  includes  16  mixed  bloods  who* 
belong  to  this  tribe. 

Recapitulation : 

Males  above  eighteen  years  old 268 

Females  abov<*  fourteen  years  old 375 

Boys  under  eighteen  years  old 156 

Girls  under  fourteen  years  old 179 

Total 078 

Children  of  school  age  between  six  and  sixteen  years  old 185 

There  are,  in  addition  to  this  number,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons  whoclaink 
to  belong  here  and  to  the  Walla  Walla  tribe,  many  of  whose  names  have  been  for- 
warded to  tbe  office  for  action,  as  these  persons  did  not  report  here  for  examination 
and  having  their  names  placed  on  the  census  roll  until  after  the  commissioners  had 
left  the  ageucy,  June  8, 1887.  These,  if  allowed  to  live  here,  would  bring  the  total  num- 
ber over  one  thousand,  and  from  the  evidence  presented  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
tbey  are  entitled  to  reside  here ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  received  any  orders  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  drought  last  season,  not  having  any  rain  un^il  the 
2d  of  June  last,  I  regref  to  have  to  report  not  much  more  than  half  a  crop  of  grain  or 
hay.  This  is  the  case  all  over  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  or  nearly 
so,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  this  season.  Our  Indians,  including  the  mixed  bloods,  hav& 
this  year  raised  only  about — 

Wheat bushels..  125,000 

Corn do 5.000 

Oats do 3,000 

Barley do.-.  10,000 

Potatoes do....  12,000 

Onions do 2,000 

Beans do 2,000 

Turnips do 2,000 

Other  vegetables do 3,000 

Melons 5,000 

Pumpkins 3,000 

Hay tons..  1,000 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  progressing  every  season  more  and  more,  an(S 
they  are  now  very  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  who  ai-e  ap- 
pointed to  locate  them  on  their  lands  in  severalty,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  18^5,  known  as  tbe  ^*  Slater  bill."  William  Parsons,  esq.,  one  of  them,  ha8> 
been  living  at  Pendleton  for  some  time,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  know  when  the  others- 
will  arrive,  but  it  is  presumed  that  they  will  shortly  come  bure. 

This  settling  the  Indians  on  their  own  farms  will  no  doubt  be  a  long  as  well  as  a 
delicate  business,  as  of  course,  although  the  commissioners  will  do  all  they  o-an  to 
please  them  all,  yet  as  a  matter  of  course  there  will  be  some  who  will  be  dissatisfied. 
The  weather  is  now  fine  and  can  be  depended  on  for  about  three  months  yet,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  commence  locating  these  people. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  white  settlements  up  to  the  very  borders  of  the  reserve,  and 
coming  in  daily  contact  with  them,  the  Indians  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  witn  the 
white  man's  mode  of  working,  and  they  most  certainly  have  and  are  showing  a  marked 
improvement  in  tbeir  farming  business,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions  among  the  old 
and  some  widows  and  orphans,  they  are  all  doing  very  well,,  and  getting  more  in- 
dependent every  day. 

Scrofula,  in  all  its  various  forms,  seems  to  be  very  prevalent  among  these  people, 
and  it  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  among  the  young  people  and  the  children  than  the* 
old. 

We  have  had  an  unusual  number  of  deaths  within  the  laet  yeac,  prinoipally  ohil* 
dren  and  some  few  young  people. 
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As  has  often  been  reported  before,  if  there  was  a  hospital  liere  where  these  people 
<»aulcl  be  treated  properly  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  what  many  of  them  could 
be  saved,  as,  owiug  to  their  mode  of  living,  in  many  instances  they  do  not  or  will 
cot  follow  the  directions  of  the  physician. 

On  the  I7th  of  July,  18r^8,  1  forwarded  the  census  of  these  Indians,  each  tribe  sep- 
arately, and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  as  near  correct  as  possible. 

COUKT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  court,  since  its  formation,  has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  agent ;  in 
fact,  it  is  an  established  institution,  and  could  not  be  done  without.  Perfect  order, 
with  few  exceptions,  reigns  here,  and  delinquents  of  every  kind  are  promptly  punished 
by  the  police  judges. 

As  per  office  letter  of  July  18,  1888,  I  forwarded  my  recommendation  in  regard  to 
compensation  to  police  judges,  and  two  names  were  forwarde<l  for  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $20  per  month,  each,  as  they  well  deserve  it,  and  one  of  tbem,  especially, 
(Cash-Cash)  has  been  serving  as  judge  since  the  organization  of  the  court  in  1883, 
withont  any  compensation  whatever. 

These  judges  promptly  suppress  and  punish  all  cases  that  are  against  the  rules, 
particularly  plural  marriages,  medicine  men,  and  such  things,  when  they  are  dis- 
■covered.  But  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  there  are  very  few  of  these  cases  that  come 
before  us,  and  they  are  gradually  dying  out,  and,  except  among  a  few  of  the  oldest 
men  here,  with  whom  nothing  can  be  done,  as  tbey  state  that  they  are  too  old  to 
change  their  customs,  although  nearly  all  of  them  acknowledge  that  there  is  nothiug 
in  it,  and  that  the  white  man^s  way  is  the  best,  yet  they  will  stick  to  their  old  super- 
«tiTions.  The  young  men,  however,  are  different,  and  they  only  laugb  about  such 
things,  and  tell  me  that  whenever  they  do  go  to  such  places,  as  where  me<licine  mak- 
ing and  such  things  are  going  on,  they  only  go  there  to  laugh  and  have  fun.  but  do 
not  believe  in  any  part  of  such  things. 

The  whisky  business  is  still  in  vogue  here,  and  is  neither  increasing  nor  decreasing. 
We  have  arrested  some  four  or  five  white  men,  who  have  been  tried  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  two  of  them  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
one  year  each,  which  is  a  good  thing,  as  nothing  else  but  examples  of  that  kind  will 
stop' this  nefarious  business.  It  has  done  good  already,  as  for  some  );ime  we  have  had 
no  drunken  Indians  around  here  at  least;  but  it  seems  tbey  can  always  get  liquov  when 
they  want  to,  and  it  is  only  by  an  accident  that  the  officers  of  the  law  can  arrest  and 
prove  this  offense,  as  the  Indians,  as  a  rule,  will  never  tell  where  they  get  their 
whisky. 

There  have  been  three  Indians  tried  by  the  United  States  court  and  the  county  court 
here  for  horse  stealing,  and  were  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  one  and 
three  years,  respectively.  This  offense  has  increased  somewhat  lately,  but  from  the 
precantions  taken  and  the  watchful  vigilance  of  our  Indian  police  this  business  will, 
I  hope,  abate. 

I  have  received  within  the  last  six  months  t^l5  for  grazing  privileges  on  this  res- 
■ervation,  which  I  have  duly  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Treasurer 
for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians.  (Miscellaneous  receipts,  Class  III. )  It  is  a  matter  of 
utter  imi)08sibility  to  keep  the  stock  of  outsiders  off  this  reservation,  and  the  Indians, 
in  my  opinion,  might  as  well  have  the  benefit — as,  to  do  the  outsiders  or  stockmen 
justice,  tiiey  are  all  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  and  there  is  no  trouble  what- 
ever between  these  Indians  and  their  white  neighbors  on  this,  or  indeed  any  other 
matter ;  tbey  seem  to  get  along  well  together. 

On  the  22d  of  July  (Sunday)  a  young  man  (Indian)  named  Shop-sis,  age  twenty- 
three,  unmarried,  and  belonging  to  the  Caynse  tribe,  committed  suicide  at  his  place 
About  4  miles  from  here.  This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  event  amone  these  Indians,  be- 
ing only  the  third  case  within  ten  years.  The  ostensible  cause  of  this  was  supposed 
to  be  some  dispute  with  his  relations  about  horses,  but  the  deceased  was  a  fine,  steady, 
and  sober  young  man,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  must  be  some  other  cause. 
At  all  events,  he  shot  himself  through  the  head  with  a  revolver,  and  must  have  died 
instantly,  and  was  buried  next  day.  He  had  a  sister  and  mother  who  live  at  the  Nez 
Perc6  Reservation,  for  nearly  all  of  these  Indians  here  are  related  and  intermarried 
more  or  less  to  the  Nez  Perc^,  Yakima,  and  Warm  Springs  Indians,  and  some  of  them 
have  relatives  at  the  CoBur  d^Al^ne  and  Colville  Reserves;  hence  the  numerous  passes 
asked  for  to  visit  these  places. 

However,  no  danger  or  disturbance  of  any  kind  has  ever  been  reported  on  either  side, 
in  consequence  of  such  passes;  but  your  orders  of  October  29,  1h87,  on  this  subject, 
have  been  strictly,  and  will  continue  to  be  strictly,  adhered  to.  I  have,  in  accordance 
therewith,  forwarded  a  few  days  ago  the  names  of  several  of  my  most  prominent  In- 
dians, atfking  permission  to  go  on  their  annual  hunt  after  large  game  in  tlu'  Wallowa 
and  John  Day  County,  where  game  abounds,  which  I  trust  will  be  approved,  as  they 
seem  to  have  a  passion  for  this  annual  hunt,  and  no  trouble  of  any  kind  has  ever  oc. 
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cnrred  between  these  Indians,  when  hunting,  and  the  whites.  Beside,  it  is  an  im» 
portant  part  of  their  winter  provisions.  Elk  and  deer  are  plenty  in  these  places,  and 
they  dry  the  meat  for  winter  use^  and  also  salmon  and  other  fish  iu  their  proper 
season.  This  hnuting  and  fishing  is  a  very  harmless  passion,  and  I  can  see  no  reasoa 
why,  so  long  as  thev  conduct  themselves  as  they  have  heretofore  done,  and  troubled 
no  one,  that  this  fishing  and  hunting,  when  all  their  harvesting  is  done,  should  not 
be  allowed. 

The  moral  habits  of  these  Indians  are  ^od.  It  is  very  seldom  that  cases  of  an  im- 
moral character  come  before  our  court  here^  but  there  are  a  few  occasionally,  which 
are  promptly  dealt  with.  Diseases  of  a  syphilitic  character  are  almost  unknown  here, 
but  they  are  nearly  all  afieeted  more  or  less  with  hereditary  scrofula,  brought  on,  no- 
doubt,  by  their  former  mode  of  living. 

Another  singular  trait  about  these  people  is,  that  although  a  good  many  have  good 
frame  houses  to  live  in,  yet  so  soon  as  the  summer  commences  every  one  of  them  will 
move  into  tents  or  Wa-kee-ups,  and  move  around  from  place  to  place  all  the  summer 
after  their  farming  is  done,  and  leave  their  houses  until  the  cold  sets  iii,  and  as  they 
always  select  the  low  lands  near  the  river,  this  no  doubt  in  many  cases  produces  ma- 
larial fevers.  An  unusual  number  of  these  cases  have  occurred  this  summer,  and  no 
doubt  from  this  cause— living  in  a  damp  atmosphere  most  of  the  time — together  with 
too  much  bathing,  which  they  are  also  very  fond  of. 

There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
the  honorable  Commissioner,  and  that  is  the  subject  of  leastu^^  Indian  farms  by  help- 
less persons,  widows,  cripples,  orphans,  etc.  As  the  rule  now  is,  these  parties  can 
only  lease  ifor  one  year,  which  can  be  renewed  at  the  pleasure  of  both  parties. 
This  is  entirely  too  short  a  time,  as  (as  will  be  seen  at  once)  no  practical  farmer  will 
undertake  to  work  a  farm,  furnish  everything,  put  up  fences,  etc.,  for  one  year  when 
he  has  no  guaranty  that  his  lease  would  be  renewed.  In  my  opinion,  this  class 
of  helpless  Indians  should  be  allowed  to  lease  for  at  least  three  or  eveu  five  years; 
then  those  people  would  have  a  good  comfortable  living  and  the  lessee  would  also 
have  a  fair  prospect  of  making  a  reasonable  profit  out  of  the  land.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend this  matter,  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  that  the  honorable  Commissioner 
recommends  the  same  thing  in  his  last  annual  report.  Such  an  arrangement  would  un>^ 
questionably  benefit  theselielpless  persons,  and  sufficient  precautions  could  be  taken, 
easily,  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  such  a  privilege  on  either  side. 

EDUCATION. 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  old  school  building,  which,  in  my  opinion,  not 
exactly  danjj^erous,  yet  it  is  very  possible  should  we  have  one  of  these  heavy  storms^ 
which  occasionally  occur  iu  this  vicinity,  that  the  building  would  be  dangerous  ta 
occupy,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  a  good  many  of  the  Indians  are  and  have  been- 
afVaid  to  send  their  children  to  our  school,  and  hence  the  average  attendance  for  the- 
past  year  was  only  40. 

I  did  expect  before  this  time  that  the  new  school  building  would  be  started,  as  per 
my  report  of  June  28  last,  as  with  the  modifications  therein  made,  the  building  can, 
I  think,  be  constructed  for  the  amount  as  specified  by  the  honorable  Commissioner. 
This  is  a  fine  time  for  building  purposes,  and  I  hope  I  shall  receive  orders  on  this- 
Bubject  soon.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  not  enough  to  put  up  any  boarding-school 
capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  children  and  to  be  constructed  according;  to- 
the  plans  and  specifications  furnished  this  office,  and  were  it  not  for  the  modifications- 
and  the  articles  we  can  furnish,  such  a  building  could  not  be  constructed  at  all  for 
«uch  an  amount. 

The  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  school  have  been  good  and  the  teachers  zealous^ 
and  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  performance  of  their  dutit-s.  On  the  24th  of  July 
last  I  made  a  report  in  detail  on  the  subject  of  my  school  employes,  their  qualifications^, 
etc.,  and  recommending,  in  any  event,  the  retention  of  the  industrial  teacher,  as  wo 
have  a  good  garden  of  vegetables,  two  horses,  sixteen  head  of  cattle,  some  hogs  and 
chickens,  all  belonging  to  the  school,  to  be  taken  care  of  besides  the  buildings  and  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  property  for  school  use.  I  have  not  as  yet  heard  from  the 
Department  on  this  subject,  but  trust  my  recommendations  will  be  approved. 

We  have  two  church  buildings,  one  a  Roman  Catholic,  near  the  school,  conducted 
by  a  missionary  priest,  who  is  well  versed  in  the  Indian  language,  and  who  has  been 
sent  here  to  replace  the  late  L.  L.  Conrardy,  who  went  to  the.Sandwich  Islands,  and 
the  othtr  a  small  Presbyterian  church  building  on  the  Two-to- willow,  about  2  miles- 
from  the  school.  This  latter  is  conducted  by  #native  preacher,  and  has  about  eighty 
members,  principally  of  the  Umatilla  tribe.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  in  a  large 
majority  here  among  the  full  and  mixed  blood  Indians,  and  as  the  school  is  conducted 
on  strictly  non-scctartan  principles  the  children  go  to  whatever  church  pleases  them 
at  any  time,  conducted  by  one  or  more  teachers  or  employes,  and  the  arrangement 
seems  to  be  satisfactory  to  all. 
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The  police  force  are  an  established  itistitntiou  at  this  agency,  and  of  great  assislK 
ance  to  the  agent  in  preserving  good  order  on  the  reservation;  and  I  trust  my  recom- 
mendation as  embodied  in  my  letter  of  Jnne  15  last,  requesting  that  thev  he  allowed 
rations  in  addition  to  their  pay,  will  be  approved,  as  they  are  well  wortny  of  the  in- 
crease. 

My  agency  employ^  have  performed  their  duties  faithfully  and  well  daring  the^ 
past  year,  and  have  been  very  saTinfactor^  to  me. 

We  have  hsu\  sawed  some  90,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  it  is  now  and  has  heen  for 
some  time  at  the  Mikatchi  Railroad  station,  Meacham  Creek;  hat  the  railroad  com- 
pany has  not  as  yet  furnished  transportation  to  this  agency  for  the  lumher  in  accord- 
ance with  their  contract  of  June  ti,  9,  and  10, 1B81,  but  I  presume  the  cars  will  be  soon 
furnished  for  this  purpose.  Seventy-five  thousand  feet  of  this  lumber  will  be  set 
apart  for  the  new  school  buildiug,  and  the  rest,  with  the  approval  of  the  honorable 
Commissioner,  will  be  used  for  agency  use.  This,  however,  will  form  the  subject  of 
a  special  communication. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  respectfully  state  that  the  order  of  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner appointing  clerks  and  physicians  from  the  othce  direct,  so  far  as  physicians  are 
concerned,  is  well  enough ;  hut  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  detrimental  to  the  service, 
but  positively  unjust  to  the  agent  to  select  a  clerk  lor  him,  the  most  important  as  well 
as  the  most  reliable  position  at  any  agency.  A  clerk  is  sent  here  a  ))erfect  stranger 
to  the  agent,  and  from  the  specimens  sent  here  lately  the  honorable  Commissioner 
most  certainly  did  not  know  whether  they  were  qualified  or  otherwise  or  he  would 
not  have  appointed  them,  and  the  appointees  themselves  knew  nothing  of  the  accom- 
.modations  which  they  might  expect  when  they  got  here,  supposing  that  they  were 
qualified,  and  conseqaently  all  that  were  sent  here,  both  physicians  and  clerks,  were 
bitterly  disappointed,  and  all  of  them  left  in  a  short  time,  particularly  the  second 
clerk  sent  here,  who  left  the  same  evening  of  the  day  he  reported  here  (3d  of  August) 
for  Montana,  stating  that  he  would  not  remain  here  under  any  consideration  under 
the  circumstances. 

I  respectfully  trust  that  my  recommendations  as  embodied  in  my  letters  of  July 
2S  and  August  4  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  on  this  subject  will  be  attended  to, 
as  I  have  no  ase  for  any  one  for  that  position  who  is  not  thoronghly  competent  and 
who  is  willing  to  accept  the  salary  and  accommodations  which  he  would  have  here. 
It  is  anjust  to  the  appointee  and  the  Department  (except  known  to  be  qualified)  to 
send  a  clerk  out  here  at  his  own  expense  and  without  at  all  having  a  certainty  of 
being  acce|pted  or  otherwise.  I  have,  of  coarse,  been  compelled  to  employ  a  clerk 
and  physician  temporarily  since  the  1st  of  July  last,  and  their  descriptive  rolls  have- 
been  forwarded  for  approval. 

For  official  courtesies  and  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  my  estimates,  as  well  as 
valuable  instructions  received,  my  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  Commissioner  and 
other  officers  of  the  Department,  and  to  the  honorable  district  United  States  attorney 
for  valuable  advice  and  assistance  in  the  transaction  of  official  dnties. 

On  the  whole  the  condition  of  my  Indians  is  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the- 
partial  failure  of  our  crops  this  season,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they  willcon- 
tinue  to  improve,  as  they  can  not  help  it,  owing  to  their  snrroundings  and  daily  con- 
tact with  their  white  brothers. 

Statistics  herewith.    School  statistics  forwarded,  as  directed,  in  separate  envelope* 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  Coffey, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY. 

Warm  Springs  Agbnct,  Oregon, 

August 'Zl,  1888. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  reqnest  contained  in  your  circular  of  July  I,  1888, 1  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report  of  afifairs  on  this  agency. 

I  assumed  charge  here  on  the  17th  of  August,  relieving  S.  A.  Lester,  who  was  left 
in  charge  by  Agent  Dougherty  on  April  2.  The  short  time  allowed  me  prevents  me 
from  making  as  extended  a  report  as  I  shonld.like,  but  no  one  can  help  notice  and 
commend  the  improved  appearance  the  place  has  assumed  uuder  the  charge  of  Gen- 
eral Henry  Heth,  special  agent  in  charge.  During  the  short  time  he  was  here«it  has 
been  remarked,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  he  had  done  more  while  here  than  had 
been  done  in  the  past  three  years  in  ciianging  and  bettering  the  condition,  not  only 
in  appearance,  but  in  very  necessary  sanitary  reforms  and  permanent  improvements. 
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THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  on  this  reserve  are  the  confederated  tribes  and  bands  in  middle  Oregon, 
-consisting  of  five  diiferent  tribes,  to  wit : 

Warm  Springs » 411 

Wascoes 252 

Teuinoes -% - 70 

John  Days 50 

Piutes 70 

Total 853 

including  some  mixed  bloods  which  belong  to  them  severally.  They  are  as  a  rale  a 
very  quiet  people,  and  some  are  very  industrious,  and  others  trifling  and  lazy.  There 
is  a  great  lack  of  employment ;  they  need  more  land  to  cultivate.  There  are  about 
148  places  that  will  average  about  12  acres  to  the  place,  making  near  1,800  acres. 
Their  crops  have  been  very  good  this  year:  they  will  have  near  8,000  bushels  wheat, 
1,200  tons  hay,  1,500  bushels  potatoes,  500  bushels  oats,  100  bushels  rye  and  barley, 
200  bushels  corn,  3,000  melons,  and  2,500  pumpkins.  They  have  some  other  vegeta- 
bles, but  in  small  quantities. 

There  is  no  chance  to  increase  the  area  of  farming  lands  adjoining  the  places  now 
-occupied,  except  in  a  few  instances;  their  places  for  the  most  part  are  on  narrow 
-creek  bottoms  in  rock-bound  cafions,  and  from  the  effects  of  high  water  and  overflows 
they  often  lose  some  of  their  best  land.  As  I  have  spent  some  time  here  awaiting 
instructions,  I  have  been  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  reservation,  and  I  find  a 
large  tract  or  plateau  of  level  country  lying  between  the  Shitike  Creek  and  Warm 
Springs  River;  it  is  from  6  to  8  miles  wide  and  18  miles  lonj^,  which  will  give  them 
200  or  300  homes,  and  much  better  ones  than  they  have  got.  True,  at  present,  it  is  not 
susceptible  of  cultivation  for  want  of  water,  but  that  can  be  supplied  in  abundance 
at  a  very  small  outlay  by  an  irrigating  ditch ;  but  upon  this  I  wish  t-o  submit  a  more 
■definite  proposition  as  soon  as  I  get  a  map  of  the  survey  of  this  reserve.  It  will  give 
them  an  abundance  of  good  farming  land  and  cause  many  to  return  here  to  their  own 
tribe  who  have  wandered  away  to  seek  a  living  in  other  places,  many  of  them  going 
to  the  Columbia  River,  where,  by  an  association  with  the  lowest  class  of  society ,  they 
«oon  become  degraded  wretches  and  worthless  vagabonds. 

PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 

On  awaiting  here  for  instructions  I  find  a  large  amount  of  worthless  stuff  called 
property,  which  can  only  be  used  to  mislead  the  Department  as  to  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial on  hand.  I  shall  have  to  ask  for  a  board  of  survey  and  get  rid  of  it,  as  it  en- 
•cumbers  my  returns  unnecessarily. 

TEAM  AND  PROVENDER. 

ffhere  is  no  t«am  here.  A  span  of  balky  horses  at  Sinemasho  school,  and  three  old 
and  worthless  horses  at  the  aeency,  is  all  there  is  to  operate  with  in  the  way  of  a 
team.  There  is  some  chop  fee£  and  bran,  but  no  hay  at  this  place.  At  Sinemasho 
«cbool  they  have  some  15  tons  of  good  hay  and  a  good  crop  of  potatoes.  As  they  are 
not  gathered  I  can  not  say  how  many  there  will  be,  but  I  think  near  309  bushels. 

MILLS. 

The  grist-mill  at  the  agency  having  been  built  some  thirty  years  ago  the  basement 
IS  badly  rotted,  and  needs  a  new  one.  The  upi>er  stories  are  good,  and  with  some  re- 
pairs on  the  machinery  the  mill  would  do  very  well. 

The  saw-mill  is  some  14  miles  west  of  here.  It  is  a  water-power,  and  much  out  of 
repair.  There  is  no  roof  over  it,  and  the  machinery  is  much  exposed  to  the  weather. 
It  is  a  single  circular  saw,  and  will  only  cut  the  small  timber;  the  consequence  is  the 
large  and  good  timber  has  to  be  left  standing  in  the  woods. 

The  buildings  for  the  employes  and  for  storage  are  very  old  and  dilapidated.  They 
need  new  roofs,  as  they  leak  badly  and  are  very  unsafe,  especially  the  storage  rooms. 

SHOPS. 

I  find  a  blacksmith  shop  here,  and  tools  for  another,  which  I  wish  to  use  at  Sinema- 
sho scltool,  which  is  20  miles  from  here,  and  some  of  the  people  living  8  miles  beyond 
that  place,  compelling  them  to  come  8ou\e  28  miles  to  get  work  done,  and  as  there  are 
as  many  settled  there  as  here,  I  think  the  time  of  the  blacksmith  should  be  divided 
between  the  two  places  if  we  are  allowed  but  one  blacksmith. 
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BOUNDARY. 

The  unsettled  bonndaries  of  the  north  and  west  lines  of  this  reservation  should  be 
settled  at  once,  for,  as  at  present,  it  is  a  constant  source  of  turmoil  and  trouble. 
Stockmen,  with  their  stock,  constantly  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians  under 
the  plea  that  they  don't  know  where  the  lino  is,  and  then  our  trouble  and  chagrin 
commences,  for  we  can  not  show  it  to  them  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  either  to 
them  or  ourselves. 

EDUCATION. 

The  limited  opportunity  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  school  here  and  at  Sinemasho 
prevents  me  from  correctly  reporting  what  progress  they  have  made,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  have  made  some  advancement  but  under  very  adverse  circum- 
stances. There  is  a  great  lack  of  accommodations.  There  is  not  sufficient  room  or 
proper  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  in 
the  roofs,  the  boys  over  the  school  room,  the  girls  over  the  dining  room— a  half  story 
with  bare  rafters,  no  ceiling,  and  covered  with  sawed  lumber,  which  affords  but  slight- 
protection  against  rains,  winds,  or  snows  in  winter,  or  burning  heat  in  summer. 
The  school-house  at  Sinemasho  is  a  much  better  building ;  with  some  repairs  can  be 
made  quite  comfortable.  But  one-half  of  it  is  used  for  a  storage  room,  and  if  I  in- 
crease the  school,  which  I  hope  to  do,  I  will  have  to  have  a  new  storage  room. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  mission  work  is  under  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  with  Rev.  R.  W. 
McBride  in  charge,  who  has  handed  me  the  following  statistics  of  missionary  work : 

Jiissionarles: 

Males 1 

Females 1 

Number  of  church  communicants 71) 

Number  of  church  buildings 1 

Contributions  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of   North 

America ^...  $2,761. .3.' 

Missionaries*  salary 1,200.00 

Mission  helpers 425.2.") 

Building  purposes 136. 10 

To  commence  erection  of  school  buildings 1, 000.  00 

All  of  the  contributions  are  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  be^  leave  to  say  that  owing  to  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  here, 
and  finding  many  things  demanding  attention,  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  indulgence 
for  many  omissions  of  matters  that  1  would  have  reported  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions and  circumstances. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  W.  Bl'TLER, 

United  States  Indian  J  gent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


KEPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  UTAH. 

REPORT  OF  UINTAH  AGENCY. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency, 

August  15,  1883. 
'Sir:  I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report  of  these  agencies,  with  accomxtanying 
statistics. 

UINTAH  AGENCY. 

The  Uintah  Reservation  embraces  the  country  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Uiutah 
and  Dn  Chesne  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  in  the  countries  of  Uiutah  and  Wahsatch, 
Territory  of  Utah.  The  reservation  contains  over  2,000,000  acres  of  laud ;  about  one- 
fourth  of  which  io  suitablw  for  agricultural  purposes,  some  of  it  being  very  fertile. 
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There  is  enough  agriciiliural  land  on  this  reservation  for  the  entire  Ute  Nation, 
There  is  also  an  abundance  of  good  grazing  lands,  the  lands  o(  the  Strawberry  Val- 
ley on  this  reservation  being  the  best  grazing  lands  in  the  coantry. 

The  agency  is  situated  at  a  point  on  the  reservation  near  the  Uintah  River,  distant- 
100  miles  north  of  Price,  a  station  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  170  milea. 
east  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  150  miles  from  Green  River  City,  a  station  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  elevation  of  this  agency  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  6,130 
feet. 

Indians. — The  Uintah  and  White  River  Utes  occupy  this  reservation.  The  popnla* 
tion  is  divided  as  follows : 

Uintah  Utes 446 

White  River  Utes 417 

Total 863 

These  Indians  are  known  as  blanket  Indians,  and  still  retain  in  a  great  degree  their 
ancient  habits  and  customs.  They  are  fond  of  gambling,  horse-racing,  and  tlie  chase. 
There  has  not  been  as  much  gambling  during  the  past  year  as  heretofore,  as  I  have 
entirely  broken  up  all  gambling  at,  around,  or  about  the  agency,  and  tbe  police  force 
are  under  instructions  to  break  it  up  wherever  it  is  practiced.  If  done. at  all  now, 
it  is  done  out  of  sight,  or  in  the  quiet  of  the  wick-e-up. 

There  are  rations  issued  weekly,  consisting  of  flour,  beef,  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  and 
baking  powder,  in  an  amount  equal  to  a  half  ration.  Thes«  Indians  receive  a  cash 
annuity.  Of  this  fund  the  Uintahs  received  this  year  $12.89  each,  and  the  White 
Rivers  received  $8.2*4each.  Thecauseofthe  smaller  sum  being  paid  the  White  Rivers 
is  from  the  fact  that  the  payment  of  the  Meeker  pension  is  nia<le  from  the  annuity  of 
this  tribe.  Tbere  is  also  an  annual  gratuity  fund  paid  amounting  to  about  $1,500. 
This  amount  is  divided  among  those  industrious  Indians  who  send  their  children  to 
school.  These  Indians  have  been  at  all  times  obedient  and  respectful  to  me;  in  no 
case  has  a  single  order  been  disobeyed  or  my  advice  disregarded. 

Agriculture. — These  Indians  have  made  more  progress  in  work  and  farming  this 
year  than  ever  before.  There  are  now  about  150  families  engaged  in  farming.  Al- 
though many  of  them  are  beginners  and  in  a  very  small  way,  yet  they  show  every 
disposition  to  do  good  work  when  the  proper  facilities  are  afforded  them.  Many  of 
them  have  largely  increased  the  size  of  their  farms  over  previous  years,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  spirited  rivalry  among  them  as  to  who  will  make  the  largest  and  best 
farms.  Previous  to  my  arrival  here,  wire  fencing  was  entirely  unktiown  among  these 
Indians,  and  since  that  time  I  have  issued  to  them  over  30,000  pounds.  No  Indian 
receives  wire  fencing  until  he  has  cut  his  posts  and  planted  them.  I  have  distributed 
to  them  28,000  pounds  of  seed  grain  during  this  spring.  No  Indian  received  any  of 
this  grain  until  his  ground  was  first  plowed.  The  agency  farmers  were  constantly 
with  them^  instructing  them  in  their  farm  work. 

The  grain  and  hay  from  these  farms  were  sold  to  the  subcontractors  at  Fort  Du- 
chesne at  miserably  low  prices,  very  far  below  the  original  contract  prices.  I  made 
an  effort  to  avoid  this  in  the  future,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  full  contract  price  for 
all  hay  and  grain  delivered  at  the  fort  for  military  use.  I  made  a  full  statement  of 
the  facts  to  you,  which  you  kindly  referred  to  Congress,  asking  that  a  clause  be  in- 
serted in  the  military  appropriation  bill  permitting  the  commandant  at  Fort  Du- 
chesne to  purchase  such  supplies  from  these  Indians  at  full  contract  price. 

Other  industries, — During  last  fall  these  Indians  cut  and  hauled  to  this  agency  300 
cords  of  wood,  for  which  they  received  the  sum  of  $5  per  cord  ;  200  cords  of  which 
was  for  the  agency  and  agency  school,  and  100  cords  for  the  traders  and  employ^. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  reservation  that  these  Indians  were  em- 
ployed to  do  this  work.  When  I  received  authority  to  have  them  do  this  work  I  was 
told  that  they  would  not  do  it.  I  found  but  little  trouble  to  get  them  at  it,  but  much 
trouble  to  get  them  to  stop  cutting. 

All  freights  received  at  this  and  Ouray  Agency  were  hauled  by  these  Indians.  The 
total  amount  of  freights  hauled  by  them  from  Price  was  over  300,000  pounds,  for 
which  they  received  2  cents  per  pound.  Of  this  over  170,000  pounds  were  for  the 
agencies  and  130,000  pounds  were  for  the  traders.  These  Indians  have  a  special  liking 
for  this  kind  of  work,  and  make  good  freighters.  They  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
trustworthy  and  reliable. 

Cattle, — Under  your  authority  I  issued  the  agency  cattle-herd,  aggregating  over  600 
head.  This  has  been  a  great  incentive  to  do  good  work  I  believe  that  it  is  the  best 
thing  that  ever  has  been  done  for  these  Indians.  Now  that  they  have  a  little  start 
with  these  cattle,  it  will  hold  them  to  their  farms  on  the  reservation  and  encourage 
thorn  to  further  industry. 

Missionary  work,— There  are  no  missionaries  at  this  agency,  nor  has  there  been  any 
missionary  work  done  here  or  any  kind  of  religious  services  held  other  than  the  serv- 
ices held  by  the  employes  on  the  Sabbath  day,  which  services  are  conducted  by  Dr. 
B.  Dudley  Williams,  Agency  physiciatn 
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Cattle  Irespassers, — There  bas  been  ever  since  the  setting  apart  of  this  reservation  a 
number  of  cattle  grazing  upon  thiK  reservation  for  which  no  grazing  tax  wa8  paid.  I 
hunted  up  the  owners  of  this  cattle  and  collected  from  them  the  sum  of  $2,500,  wbicU 
I  divided  among  the  Indians,  pro  rata;  $2,000  more  I  will  collect  during  this  month. 
Thoee  cattlemen  who  would  not  pay  1  ordered  otf  the  reservation.  They  appealed  to- 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  my  action  being  sustained  by  the  honora- 
ble Secretary  the  cattle  were  driven  off. 

Police, — I  have  a  police  force  consisting  of  one  captain  and  six  privates,  who  have 
done  good  service  in  preserving  the  peace,  in  collecting  tax  for  crossing  cattle  over 
reservation,  and  preventing  sales  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses,—!  have  no  court  of  Indian  offenses ;  I  try  all  cases,  which 
gives  general  satisfaction  to  the  Indians. 

School, — The  school  at  this  agency  has  made  good  progress  duringthe  past  year ;  with 
a  capacity  for  25  pupils  the  attendance  for  the  last  quarter  has  averaged  39.  The  bui  Id- 
iug  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition;  in  fact  it  is  scarcely  habitable,  nor  can  it  be 
made  so.  A  new  and  larger  building  is  now  being  considered,  plans  for  which  have- 
been  submitted ;  I  trust  it  will  be  erected  before  the  closeof  this  year.  I  respectfully 
refer  to  the  following  report  of  Miss  Fannie  A.  Weeks,  superiutendent: 

UiSTAH  IxDiAif  Boarding  ScnooL. 

Uintah  Indian  A«knct, 
WhiU  Itocks,  rtah,  Auguit  6,  188«^. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  yonr  inntmction!*,I  bavetbe  LonortosubinUlheaiinuiilreportof  tbeaUove- 
named  school,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888. 

I  trust  tbata  alifiht  deviation  tor  the  purpose  of  calling  your  attention  to  a  retrospective  vi**w  of 
the  work  may  not  be  considered  out  of  order.  I  wits  appoiuled  by  the  luUiau  Ottice  to  the  Huperin- 
tendency  of  this  school  in  May,  1888.  After  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  1  arrived  at  this  agency  May 
17,  and  took  charge  May  19. 

I  found  not  a  single  child  in  acbool,  nor  were  there  any  beds  or  accommodations  for  lodging  cbildn>n 
in  the  school-building.  Indeed,  almost  literal] v  nothing  could  be  secured  on  the  agency  with  which 
to  coinmenoe  work.  The  school-building  was  thrown  open  to  the  rabble,  and  was  a  haunt  for  iU■de^ign- 
ing  bauds  of  Indians.  The  so-called  school  employes  were  not  only  wrangling  to  a  fearful  extent 
among  themselves,  but  were  utterly  incorrigible.  There  were  other  deplorable  features  that  could  not 
be  met  by  amicable  terms,  therefore  they  had  to  be  absolutely  overthrown  tor  the  protection  of  the 
pubhc  service  and  for  my  own  honor.  This  involved  me  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  single-handed 
contests  that  bas  ever  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Indian  Offli  e.  For  this  action  my  antagonists 
have  never  forgiven  me,  bat  have  made  me  the  subject  of  the  most  persistent  persecution  fVom  that 
time  to  the  present. 

The  Indians  were  so  violently  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  school  that  to  broach  the  subject 
in  the  most  delicate  manner  was  to  take  the  risk  ofincurring  their  everlasting  enmity.  It  was  obvious, 
that  some  measure  had  to  be  adopted  by  which  they  could  be  reached  and  their  good  will  gained,  other 
than  tbrongb  the  councils  with  the  agent.  Hy  plan  to  accomplish  this  was  to  go  out  among  them 
and  make  myself,  as  it  were,  one  of  them.  The  agent  could  not  provide  me  with  a  horse  to  ride, 
therefore  I  walked  scores  of  miles,  visiting  and  mineling  with  them  in  their  **  wickiups,*'  and  learned 
many  of  their  pecidiarities,  likes  and  dislikes.  Little  by  little  I  overcame  their  suspicionB,  and  gained 
their  confidence  to  snob  a  degree  that  occasionally  one  of  them  would  allow  me  to  talk  school  and 
would  promise  to  send  one  boy.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  me  to  be  far  out  in  the  valley  (on  foot) 
wholly  unprotected,  save  by  a  oand  of  braves,  or  the  same  of  squaws,  et* cortlng  me  from  one  "wickiup" 
to  another,  and  saying  good  words  for  me.  In  the  meantime  they  were  vigilant  to  see  that  1  left  no 
"  bad  medicine  ba^s  or  witchcraft  bags  '*  about  the  "  wickinps."  I  was  attacked  more  than  once  by 
fierce,  roving  Indian  dogs,  and  enoouotered  other  dangers  equally  perilous.  In  each  case  1  was  res- 
cued by  the  Indians.  Were  I  to  detail  to  the  public  the  deprivations,  difficulties,  hardshins,  annoy- 
ances,  and  dangers  that  have  attended  the  building  up  of  this  school,  they  would  be  thought  incred- 
ible. 

As  a  reeult  of  so  much  hard  labor,  its  present  status  compares  most  favorably  with  that  of  other 
Indian  schools.  There  has  lieen  enrolled  during  the  last  fiscal  year  44  pupils,  the  average  attendance^ 
being  39.  Notwithstanding  the  majority  of  these  are  very  young,  they  are  bright  and  interesting,  some 
of  them  being  able  to  spelland  rt$ad  in  words  of  three  and  four  letters.  Thev  have  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  learning  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  their  capacity  for  drawing  far  excels  that  of  whitfr 
children.  This  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  these  children  do  not  inherit  habits  of  thought  and 
mind-training,  as  do  the  whites,  hence  their  minds  are  more  mechanical  than  studious. 

The  Indian  prejudice  against  female  edncatlon  has  been  partially  overcome,  and  15  little  girls^ 
were  gathered  into  school,  where  they  were  taught  not  only  to  speak  English  and  spell,  but  to  regs^ 
principles  of  morality  and  industry.    Already  they  are  quite  proficient  in  light  household  duties. 

Under  the  direction,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  industrial  teacher  and  myself,  the  boys  planted  5  acres- 
in  com,.poUtoes,  melons,  and  garden  truck.  They  not  only  worked  willingly,  but  were  obedient 
and  ready  at  all  times  to  do  what  they  conld.  I  regret  having  to  state  that  the<r  labor  was  in  vain, 
from  the  ftict  that  the  gaiden  seeds  were  received  entirely  too  late  for  planting.  However,  the  experi- 
ment was  made,  and  the  consequence  is,  at  least  two-thints  of  the  tender  plants  were  killed  by  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun  and  dry,  hot,  wind  storms.  A  great  many  of  the  seed  were  entirely  worthless- 
and  did  not  come  up  at  all. 

The  school  enjoyed  the  best  of  health  up  to  last  January,  when  a  mallyn-nt  type  of  chicken-pox,  that 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  small-uox,  broke  out  among  the  pupils  and  went  through  the  en- 
tire school.  Just  as  they  had  recovered  from  this  an  epidemic  of  measles  made  its  appearance,  and 
every  child  in  iUtuin  was  again  stricken  down.  The  latter  disease  left  the  school  with  sore  «*ve«  that 
were  very  diffic  ult  to  cure.  For  three  months  there  was  more  or  less  si«  kness  in  th-  house.  No  death* 
occurred,  which  Wm  due  altogether  to  the  care  and  good  nursing  rendered  bv  the  school  erapl«>v68. 

In  addition  to  the  superintendent  there  were  employed  in  the  school  a  teacher,  an  industrial  t«»nrher, 
a  matron,  a  laundress,  and  cook.  Part  of  these  were  efficient,  and  gave  perfect  satiafactiou.  while 
part  of  them  looked  upon  their  positions  as  Hinecures.  and  were  unwilling  to  be  contr«»lle<i  or  in- 
structed.  Those  last  mentioned  were  highly  detrimental  to  the  work,  therefore  I  advised  their  removal. 
One  of  them  wastp-in8tate<l  on  the  ple*!::^  that  Hhe  would  do  better  and  would  conform  to  mv  wishes^ 

The  school  building  is  in  a  most  dilapidated  cumlition,  and  is  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes* 
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Dnrinjz  the  'winter  it  was  almost  iinpoMible  to  warm  it  or  to  make  it  half  comfortable.  It  i»  roost  illy 
•constructed,  with  no  oooveniences  whatever.  Forty-four  pupils  were  crowded  iuto  it,  although  itA 
•capacity  is  for  only  twenty-tive.  These  difficulties 'rendert^d  the  work  doubly  Uboriuus,  and  tax^d 
euiue  of  the  fmploy^  beyond  their  strength.  The  children  are  too  small  to  perform  heavy  labor. 
A  new,  apacioas.  and  creditable  school-building  is  greatlv  needed.  Such  a  one  would  be  more  than 
giratifyini;  to  the  Indiana,  who  frequently  rtsit  the  school  and  inquire  about  the  new  Mchool-hous<>. 
With  ample  aooommodations  I  believe  that  aereiity-flve  or  one  hundred  children  could  be  gathered 
into  school. 

By  proper  management,  pronopt  action,  and  liberal  appropriations  this  school  oould  be  made  a  last- 
ing blessing  to  the  Uintah  and  White  River  Utes. 

It  is  with  grateful  acknowledgment  that  I  make  the  following  statement:  The  success  of  this  work 
in  due  largely  to  the  strong  arm  of  protection  that  you  have  at  all  times  and  under  all  circnnistauces 
thrown  around  it.  Your  sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation  for  its  permanent  establishment  can  not 
be  too  highly  appreciated  when  compared  with  the  feeble  efforts  of  your  predecessors. 

Let  as  nope  that  the  good  work  may  go  on  until  every  trace  of  savagery  shall  have  disappeared  be- 
lore  thH  obliterating  hand  of  civilization. 
Vours  truly. 

Faxsie  a.  "Wkkkr. 

Superintendent. 

Col.  T.  A.  Byrxkb. 

(7.  S.  Indian  Agent, 

Sanitary. — During  the  winter  and  early  eprinjj  epidemics  of  measles  and  other  erup- 
tive diseases  largely  prevailed,  invading  the  school  and  treating  much  anxiety.  The 
mortality,  however,  was  remarkably  light,  considering  the  unusually  severe  winter. 
With  this  exception  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  was  good,' better  than  for 
several  years  past. 

OURAY  AGEXCY. 

Uncompahgre  BeaervaUon, —This  agency  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Green  River, 
near  the  Junction  of  the  White  and  Du  Chesne  Rivers,  and  about  35  miles  south  of 
Uintah  Agency.  The  Uncompahgre  Reservation  adjoins  the  Uintah  Reservation  on 
the  south  and  contains  1,93.3,440  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  is  a  desert,  excepting 
«mall  patches  on  the  Green,  Du  Chesne,  and  White  Rivers,  which  can  be  irrigated 
and  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

7»diai»«.— This  reservation  is  occupied  by  the  Uncompahgre  band  of  Ute  Indians. 
A  carefal  census  shows  as  follows: 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 231 

Males  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 212 

Males  under  6  years  of  age (i4 

Females  above  18  years  of  age 270 

Females  between  6  and  18  years  of -age 17 1 

Females  under  6  years  of  age 5'J 

Total  population 1,007 

These  Indians  are  known  as  blanket  Indians,  and  have  been  a  very  indolent  and 
lazy  class  of  Indians,  and  believed  that  work  was  degrading.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  advance  them  in  the  past,  and  they  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  in  their  old  way, 
spending  their  time  in  idling  about  the  agency,  gambling,  horse-racing,  and  follow- 
ing  the  hunt.  Duriug  this  year  many  of  them  have  manifested  a  desire  to  settle  down 
to  work  if  the  proper  facilities  were  afforded  th)m.  There  is  no  agricultural  land  on 
this  reservation  to  locate  the  Indians  that  wish  to  farm.  There  istul  the  agricultural 
iland  needed  for  them  on  the  Uintah  Reservation,  which  adjoins.  On  this  reservation 
these  Indians  should  be  located,  where,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
for  water  ditches,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  could  have  the  most  of  them  located  and 
working  on  farms.  I  therefore  recommend  that  a  commission  be  apxminted  to  treat 
^ith  these  Indians  for  the  sale  of  this  reservation  and  for  their  removal  and  location 
on  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Uintah  Reservation.  Little  or  no  progress  can  be  made 
with  them  until  this  has  been  accomplished. 

These  Indians  draw  weekly  rations,  consisting  of  flour,  beef,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
baking-powder,  which  previous  to  last  summer  amounted  to  about  a  half  ration. 
Since  the  troubles  at  that  time  the  ration  of  flour  and  beef  has  been  increased,  in 
onler  to  keep  them  home  on  their  reservation  and  prevent  them  roaming  through 
<Jolorado  following  the  hunt. 

Agriculture, — A  few  of  these  Indians  have  located  on  the  Du  Chiesne  Rivar,  and 
9iave  made  a  good  effort  at  farming.  They  have  205  acres  under  cultivation,  and 
have  raised  gm>d  crops  with  their  own  teams.  I  have  had  the  agency|farmer  camped 
with  them  during  the  spring  and  summer,  instructing  them  in  thtAir  work.  This 
little  patch  of  good  land  is  all  taken  up,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  too  crowddd  now.  Other 
landA  are  now  needed  on  which  lo  locate  those  who  wish  to  farm.        j 

Education. — There  are  no  school  buildings  at  this  agency.  Many  ludians  have  ex- 
proKsed  to  me  a  desire  to  send  their  children  to  school,  if  I  had  accoanmodations  for 
them  at  the  agency.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  proper  school  faeilitios  weire  offered  these 
Indians  at  their  agency,  I  could  build  up  a  very  succesful  school.        | 
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Industry— The  little  farmini?  done  is  the  only  industry  here.  The  Govemibent 
freights  were  hauled  to  this  agency  Irom  Price  last  year  by  the  Uintah  Indiana. 
I  am  pushing  them  to  haul  their  own  agency  freights  this  coming  fall.  I  have  held 
back  and  not  distributed  some  of  the  wagons  received  this  year,  and  will  not  issue 
them  until  the  agency  freight  arrives,  and  then  only  to  those  Indians  who  will  go  to 
Price  and  haul  in  the  agency  goods.  I  have  a  lew  already  who  have  agreed  to  haul, 
and  to  these  I  will  issue  wagons.  They  are  now  breaking  their  wild  horses  for  that 
purpose. 

Agency  buildings, — The  buildings  at  this  agency^  with  the  exception  of  the  agent's 
house,  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  They  are  scarcely  habitable.  Thoy  con- 
sist of  the  old  stockade  quarters  built  by  the  troops  in  lti80,  and  was  what  was 
formerly  known  as  Fort  Thorn  burg. 

Ute  ofatm*.— These  Indians  are  growing  very  restless  over  their  claims^  for  horses^ 
cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  that  were  taken  from  them  by  the  people  of  Colorado  in  August 
of  last  year.  These  claims  were  by  me  sent  to  you  at  the  time,  and  by  you  submitted 
to  Congress  for  action.  They  amount  to  about  $.30,000.  They  have  been  very  pa- 
tiently awaiting  the  action  of  Congress  on  these  claims.  I  fear  that  if  no  action  be 
taken  by  Congress  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  restrain  these  Indians  from  going 
into  Colorado  and  re-imbursing  themselves  out  of  the  stock  in  that  country. 

Mi$8ionary  work. — There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been  at  any  time,  any  missionary 
work  done  among  these  Indians,  nor  any  kind  of  religious  service  had. 

Cattle,— A  few  cattle  from  the  Government  herd  have  been  issued  to  Indians  wha 
are  taking  on  babit«  of  industry  and  who  htkve  shown  a  disposition  to  do  some  farm 
work. 

Annuity, — These  Indians  receive  an  annuity  which  this  year  amonnted  to  |14  per 
capita.    There  is  also  a  gratuity  fund  of  about  $1,500  annually  distributed. 

Sanitary. — These  Indians  are  generally  strong  and  healthy  and  free  from  constitu- 
tional disease.  During  the  winter  the  measles  broke  out  in  epidemic  form  and  a> 
majority  of  the  tribe  were  attacked  by  it.    However,  there  were  no  fatal  cases. 

INSPECTORS. 

General  Frank  C.  Armstrong,  United  States  Indian  inspector,  inspected  these  ngen- 
cies  September  last,  and  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  these 
Indians.  It  was  the  following  of  his  advice,  based  on  sound  sense  and  practical  ex- 
perience, that  I  have  been  so  successful  in  the  management  of  these  agencies  during, 
the  past  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

T.  A.  Btr.vks, 
U,  S,  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian*  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  AGENTS  IN  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

REPORT  OF  COLVILLE  AGENCT. 

CoLViLLE  Indian  Agency,  Wash., 

August  31,  1888. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  second  annual  report  as  agent  of  the- 
Colville  Agency,  comprising  the  Spokane,  Cceur  d'AI^ne,.and  Colville  Reservations. 

The  agency  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  painting,  are  completed  and  fenced. 
A  larse  reservoir  has  been  completed  about  ^00  feet  farther  up  on  the  mountains,  and 
pipe  has  been  laid  to  the  buildings;  so,  in  case  of  tire,  we  have  some  protection. 
Another  spring,  discovered  and  led  isto  the  reservoir,  gives  sufficient  water  for  build- 
ing and  stock  as  well  as  for  irrigation.  When  the  buildings  are  painted  and  trees  set 
out  this  sa^e-brush  sand-hill  will  look  like  an  oasis  In  the  desert. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  of  last  year  I  have  erected  a  very  substantial  hewed- 
log  Jail,  which  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  fnll-blood  and  half-breed  whisky- 
drinkers  and  handlers. 

The  Lower  SpokaneSf  under  Chief  Whistlepooeam,  oocupy  the  reservation  where 
the  agency  buildings  are  situated,  and  are  doing  fully  up  to  my  expectations.  The* 
farmer,  Mr.  Alex.  Shannon,  gives  a  very  goo<l  report  as  to  their  willingness  to  be  in- 
structed and  to  follow  instructions  afterward.  The  head  men,  Whistlepoosum  and 
S-kosh-jock-in  (Cornelius,  captain  of  police),  and  both  judges  of  the  Indian  court, 
have  used  their  greatest  exertions  in  assisting  me  in  carrying  out  the  laws  and  in  pun- 
ishing  law-breakers.  It  seldom  happens-  that  an  Iudian>or  half- breed  on  the  Spokane 
Reservation  gets  on  a  drunk  without  being  brought  in,  even  a  month  afterward,  and 
punished. 
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They  nnmbep  about  325— men,  women,  and  children— and  in  addition  there  are  a 
number  of  Upper  and  Middle  Spokanee  coming  on  their  retfervatiou,  which  swell  the 
number  to  more  than  400.  They  have  3,500  acres  under  lence,  an  increase  from  last 
year  of  300  acres ;  and  1,700  acres  in  oultivatioUj  an  increase  from  last  year  of  200  acres. 
Last  year  was  the  first  time  these  people  received  any  material  assistance  from  the 
•Government,  and  it  i^ave  them  a  new  start. 

One  of  the  most  essential  things  on  a  reservation  has  been  entirely  neglected  at  this 
agency,  viz,  a  good  blacksmith  with  a  complete  shop.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  a 
white  farmer  to  do  successful  farming  with  dull  and  uroken  farm  implements.  Yet 
the  Department  expects  the  Indian  to  succeed  with  that  kind  of  implements.  Another 
institution  badly  needed — and  promised  this  tribe  by  the  Government,  several  years 
4igo— is  a  school  and  church.  They  also  ask  the  Government  to  build  them  a  mill 
to  enable  them  to  get  lumber  and  to  erect  houses  like  the  whit.es.  If  these  people  get 
the  few  advantages  they  ask  for,  it  will  only  be  a  few  years  until  they  cease  to  be  a 
burden  on  the  Government  and  become  good  citizens. 

Tne  San  Puell  and  XeapUum  Indion$  are  as  independent  as  ever  regarding  taking 
4iny thing  from  the  Government,  although  Chief  Sko-las-kin  has  shown  a  desire  to  im- 
prove, and  encourap;es  his  people.  He  nas  a  little  court  of  his  own  and  a  private 
police  force,  and  imitates  successfully  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws  of  the  Indian  courts. 
He  has  shown  more  energy  and  inchnation  to  do  right  than  any  chief  on  the  reserva- 
tion, except  Whistlepoosum  and  Cornelius.  His  enmity  to  Moses  is  as  bitter  as  ever, 
«ud  it  will  be  hard  to  patch  up  their  differences.  Sko-las-kin  complains  that  it  is 
very  hard  for  him  to  stop  his  people  from  gambling  and  drinking  as  long  as  Moses 
•encourages  his  people  in  those  vices.  I  must  give  him  credit  for  the  efforts  he  has 
made  in  that  direction.  The  report  that  he  was  trying  to  incite  the  northwestern 
Indians  to  go  on  the  war-path  is  without  foundation.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  his 
people  number  about  160  adults,  but  the  children  and  a  great  many  of  his  people  have 
never  been  counted.  They  cultivate  small  patches  of  land  in  the  valleys  bordering 
on  the  San  Puell  and  other  small  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  there  being  little  but 
grazing  land  on  the  higher  and  table  lands.  Sko-las-kin's  band  have  no  settled  form 
of  religion,  simply  looking  on  him  as  a  prophet. 

B:imaby  is  chief  of  the  Upper  San  Puells.  His  country  extends  from  Rogers  Bar, 
•on  the  Columbia,  to  Kettle  Falls.  His  people  number  100  males  and  90  females.  They 
are  very  poor,  and  are  willing  to  be  helped.  In  that  they  differ  from  the  San  Puells 
under  Sko-las-kin.  They  also  differ  in  religion,  being  Catholics.  The  head-men  are 
vory  anxious  to  suppress  gambling  and  drinking  among  their  people,  and  with  the 
little  assistance  I  have  been  able  to  give  them  have  been  very  successful.  They  are 
industrious  and  own  large  numbers  of  cayuse,  or  native  horses.  These  people  require 
help  in  the  shape  of  agricultural  implemcuts,  wagons,  and  harness.  They  have  often 
asked  for  these  things  but  have  never  received  them. 

The  Okanagan  Indians^  under  Chief  Tonasket,  occupy  the  country  (30  by  70  miles) 
between  Osooyas  Lake  and  the  Columbia  River.  They  number  59  adult  males,  (>5 
females,  77  children.  They  cultivate  small  farms;  having  very  few  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  there  being  no  market  for  their  products,  they  have  never  developed 
greatly  as  farmers,  depending  on  their  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  for  a  living.  The 
country  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  grazing  purposes.  The  Government  has  lately 
built  a  mill  and  school-house  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  at  this  point,  and  as  soon  as 
the  buildings  are  completed  and  received,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  interests  of  the 
Indians  in  tnat  locality.  Their  belief  is  mostly  Catholic,  and  they  have  a  small  chapel 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Okanagan  River.    These  people  are  willing  to  be  assisted. 

The  Lake  and  Colville  tribes  occupy  the  country  around  the  town  of  Colville  and 
extending  to  and  uu  tho  reservation  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  They  num- 
ber 157  males,  171  females.  Their  belief  is  Catholic,  and  the  priests  hold  them,  and 
in  a  great  measure  govern  them.  They  are  willing  to  work,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  nave  received  but  little  help  from  the  Government.  Their  old  chief,  Kmkino- 
kin,  is  very  anxious  to  get  them  started  in  civilized  pursuits.  Whisky  has  been  the 
greatest  curse  to  this  as  to  the  majority  of  the  northwestern  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
dates  back  to  the  old  Hudson  Bay  Company,  wbiob  traded  with  these  people  until  the 
ceding  of  the  country  to  the  United  States.  Their  lands  are  generally  hay  lands, 
the  soil  being  cold.  They  have  some  horses  and  cattle  and  depend  greatly  upon 
hunting  for  a  living. 

Mo8r8*8  band  of  Columbias  occupy  the  country  (with  Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Percys) 
on  the  Nespilnm  River.  They  number  47  men,  50  women,  42  children.  They  are 
industrious  and  doing  well.  Moses  (chief)  holds  the  reins  of  government  over  this 
tribe,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  strong  affection  for  whisky  makes  a  good  chief. 
He  encourages  them  in  civilized  pursuits,  and  compels  them  to  work.  Gambling  and 
drinking  he  has  not  used  his  autnority  to  suppress,  being  himself  addicted  to  both 
vices  in  a  large  degree.  They  have  large  bands  of  good  horses,  being  a  cross  of  the 
native  (cayuse)  with  American  stock,  making  a  good,  tough  horse  for  general  pur- 
poses.   They  also  have  a  large  number  of  cattle,  which  find  plenty  of  grazing  ground 
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on  the  upper  ranges.  The  school  should  be  started  at  this  place,  but  Moses  refuses 
to  send  his  children  to  a  day-school,  saying  that  the  Government  promised  him  a 
boarding-school. 

JoaepJvs  Nez  PeroCs  occupy  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nespilum  Mills.  They 
sre  not  doing  as  well  or  working  as  industriously  as  they  should,  refusing  to  give  as- 
•sistance  at  tne  mills  sawing  or  grinding  their  own  material.  Last  year  they  made 
better  efforts  than  they  have  done  the  present  year.  With  the  assistance  the  Gov- 
ernment has  given  them  they  should  nave  a  much  greater  quantity  of  land  under 
cultivation  than  they  now  have.  The  chief,  Joseph,  nas  the  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  support  blm  in  idleness.  Interference  on  the  part  of  irresponsible 
parties  is  partly  the  cause  of  this,  and  also  the  fact  that  very  few  civilized  whites 
would  worry  themselves  about  work  if  they  knew  they  could  get  all  their  needs 
Aupplied  simply  by  asking.  It  is  expecting  too  much  from  a  naturally  indolent  sav- 
age to  be  industrious  when  he  gets  all  he  wants  without  any  exertion  on  his  part. 
My  idea  would  be  to  start  them  as  you  would  a  white  man ;  give  them  separate 
houses,  abolish  their  tepees,  furnish  them  with  necessary  farming  implements,  and 
•compel  them  to  earn  their  own  living.  Let  the  farmer  for  each  baud  show  them  how, 
instead  of  doing  the  work  for  them.  The  influence  of  these  idlers  is  bad  on  the  other 
tribes,  who  receive  nothing  from  the  Government 

The  Cctur  iyAl4ne9  occupy  the  reserve  allotted  to  them  known  as  the  Ccenr  D'AMne 
Beserve.  They  are  far  ahead  of  the  other  tribes  belongiug  to  this  agency  in  civilized 
pursuits,  nearly  all  of  them  having  large  and  well-tilled  fields,  comfortable  houses  and 
barns,  and  a  good  amount  of  horses  and  cattle.  They  are  well  supplied  with  agricult- 
ural implements  of  all  kinds,  from  a  plow  to  a  thrashing  machine,  all  of  which  were 
purchased  with  money  earned  by  their  own  industry,  they  never  having  received  any- 
thing from  the  Government. 

The  saw-mill  operated  on  this  reservation  has  been  a  ^eat  advantage  to  the  Indi- 
ans, who  have  profited  by  the  opportunity  and  have  built,  in  addition  to  their  farm- 
houses, a  village  at  the  DeSmet  Mission,  where  they  go  on  Saturday,  remaiuing  until 
6anday  evening,  when  they  return  to  their  farms.  Their  faith  is  the  Catholic  church, 
and  their  devotion  to  their  religious  duties  would  bring  a  blnsh  of  shame  to  the 
cheeks  of  many  whites  whose  pretensions  are  much  greater  thau  these  untutored 
children  of  nature. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  schools  belonging  to  this  reservation,  both  conducted  by  the  Catholic 
church  on  the  contract  plan.  The  management  is  excellent,  the  boys'  school  being 
conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  assisted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  order.  The  teachers 
employed  are  competent  and  the  schools  flourishing.  The  girls*  schools  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Sisters,  whose  management  is  faultless. 

Lot  wants  a  school  for  his  people  on  the  -Spokane  Reserve.  He  wants  an  agency 
school,  and  in  my  opinion  should  have  it,  as  his  people  are  striving  hard  to  adopt 
civilized  ways  and  should  be  encouraged.  Moses  and  Joseph  want  a  school  (boarding) 
at  Nespilum,  and  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  a  day  school,  claiming  that  the  Gov- 
ernment promised  them  a  boarding-school. 

INDIAN  C0UKT8. 

The  Indian  court  on  this  agencv  is  confined  to  the  Lower  SxK>kane8 ;  the  Judges  are 
Whistlepoosnm  (Lot),JSam  and  Bkos-Jock-in  (Cornelius;  who  is  also  captain  of  x^olice. 
They  try  with  all  their  energy  to  carry  out  the  laws  given  them  and  show  an  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  that  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  a  people  so  short  a  time  on 
the  pathway  of  civilization.  An  illustration  of  their  honesty  in  carrying  out  the  law 
is  shown  in  the  following  sketch : 

The  son  of  Lot,  who  is  nereditary  chief  of  the  tribe,  committed  an  offense  against 
the  new  law  (but  not  so  considered  by  the  Indian  law) ,  of  attempting  to  take  another 
man's  wife.  The  matter  being  reported  to  the  chief  and  father,  he  sent  for  one  of  the 
police  and  sent  the  culprit,  his  own  son,  t^  the  agency,  25  miles  distant,  had  him  placed 
in  Jail,  and  three  days  after  came  with  the  other  Judges  and  the  witnesses  to  try  him 
and  punish  him.  The  evidence  being  simply  hearsay,  and  the  prisoner  denying  his 
gnilt,  the  court  discharged  him.    Lot.  in  closing  his  remarks  to  the  court  and  Indians 

E resent,  said :  "  He  is  my  sou,  and  I  Jove  my  boy.    You  are  all  my  children.    But  if 
e  is  guilty  I  would  show  my  people  and  the  whit-es  that  while  I  was  judge  I  forgot, 
in  the  interest  of  my  people  and  of  justice,  that  he  was  my  son." 

The  good  efl'ected  on  this  (Spokane)  reserve  by  the  court  and  police,  morally  and 
physically,  is  great.  Little  drinking,  no  gambling,  and  the  marriage  laws  enforced,  is 
the  result  of  one  year's  work. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  at  present  consists  of  one  officer  and  seven  privates.  It  is  hard  to 
got  an  Indian  to  take  the  position  at  the  compensation  allowed.    They  make  good, 
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efficient  officers,  but,  like  children,  soon  get  tired  of  restraint,  and  want  to  quit.  It 
will  take  time  and  patience  to  make  them  overcome  their  natural  habits..  Wheik 
that  is  done  they  will  become  good  policemen,  obeying  orders  like  soldiers.  Consid- 
ering the  territory  and  the  nnmber  of  tribes,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  force  is  inade- 
Suate.  Nearly  5,000  square  miles,  not  including  the  Cceur  D^Al^ne  Reserve,  and  seven 
istinct  tribes  is  too  much  territory  for  eight  men. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  planted  and  are  now  reaping  the  result  of  the  work  of 
half  a  century,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  native  missionaries  on  the  Spokane 
Reserve,  who  are  working  in  the  service  of  the  Presbyterian  charch,  have  the  field 
to  themselves.  The  Coeur  D'AMnes,  Lakes,  Colvilles,  Okanagau,  one  tribe  of  the 
San  Pnelle,  Calispels,  Kootenai,  Methows,  and  the  Spokanes,  ander  Chief  Oarre,  are 
Catholics.  The  Lower  Spokanes,  under  Whistlepoosum,  are  Protestants,  also  Moseses 
and  Joseph's  band  are  principally  Protestants.  The  San  Pnells,  under  Chief  Sko- 
las-kiti,  have  no  particular  form  of  religion,  simply  taking  Sko-las-kin  as  their  prophet,, 
he  attending  to  all  their  spiritual  affairs. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  has  not  been  good.  During  the  months  of 
January  and  February  there  were  epidemics  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  at  Nespilnm,. 
among  the  Lower  Spokanes.  and  at  Co&ur  d'Al^ne.  At  Nespilum  and  among  the 
Lower  Spokanes  the  loss  of  life  was  great.  There  are  no  hospitals  at  either  place, 
and  the  cases  had  to  be  treated  as  they  occurred,  in  Indian  lodges  and  teepees,  where 
the  patients  were  necessarily  without  adequate  care.  The  badly- smelling,  ill- venti- 
lated, exposed  Indian  huts  and  lodges  are  not  the  places  for  sickness  of  any  kind.  At 
CoBur  d'Al^ne  the  physician  has  a  ouilding  in  which  the  sick  can  be  cared  for,  and 
in  consequence  the  epidemic  at  that  place  was  not  nearly  so  fatal. 

If  the  Indian  Department  wishes  to  protect  the  Indians,  there  should  be  hospitals 
erected  at  every  place  where  a  physician  is  located,  i.  «.,  at  the  agency,  at  Nespilum,. 
and  among  the  Okanagaus. 

The  abolishment  of  the  physician's  office  at  the  agency  will  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  Lower  Spokane  Indians.  It  is  useless  to  expect  the  military  snrgeon.  at  Fort 
Spokane  to  attend  these  Indians,  the  majority  of  whom  live  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
miles  away  fh>m  the  agency.  He  can  not  do  it,  and  it  should  not  be  expected  of 
him. 

WHISKY. 

I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  said  in  my  last  report  about  this  subject.  Nine-tentha^ 
of  the  trouble  at  this  agency  is  caused  by  whisky  being  brought  on  the  reserve  by 
whites  and  half-breeds.  The  traffic  can  be  broken  up,  but  it  will  require  some  money 
to  seonre  evidence  and  to  punish  the  parties  concerned  in  the  trade.  The  Depart- 
ment does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  best  class  of  whites,  who- 
are  obedient  to  the  laws,  that  settle  along  the  borders  of  the  reservation  and  trade 
with  the  Indians.  As  a  class,  such  settlers  are  reckless  men  and  desperate  charac- 
ters, who  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  the  penitentiary  whexi  they  can  make  a  profit 
of  from  120  to  $30  per  gallon  on  mean  whisky,  the  usual  price  per  gallon  being  a 
cay  use  (native  horse)  or  a  steer. 

INSPECTION. 

United  States  Indian  Inspector  Robert  S.  Gardner  was  here  iu  August,  1887,  since 
which  time  there  has  been  neither  an  inspector  nor  a  special  agent  at  this  agency» 
We  feel  somewhat  slighted,  but  are  nevertheless  in  hopes  that  in  the  near  future 
we  may  have  one  with  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  thank  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  many  kindnesses  shown 
me.  The  position  of  Indian  agent,  at  all  times  a  difficult  one,  has  been  rendered 
less  burdensome  by  the  prompt  answers  to  my  necessarily  numerous  requests. 

Richard  D.  Gwyder, 

(7.  S,  Indian  AgenK 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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EEPORT  OF  NEAH  BAY  AGENCY. 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash., 

August  11,  1888. 
8ir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  sahmit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs  ot 
my  agency,  together  with  the  statistics  required  in  circular  letter  bearing  date  July^ 
1, 1888. 

INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  RBSEKVATION. 

This  agency  .s  composed  of  two  tribes,  the  Makahs  and  Quillehntes.  The  Makah» 
have  a  small  monutalnoas  reservation  aronnd  Cape  Flattery,  containing  23,000  acres. 
One-third  of  the  tribe  do  not  live  upon  the  reservaticm,  but  fnrther  south,  on  the 
ocean  beach,  where  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  a  small  tract  of  land  may  be  laid  off  as- 
a  part  of  this  reserve. 

The  Quillehntes  are  still  without  a  reservation,  about  which  I  have  frequently^ 
written,  and  hope  they  may  have  one  so  soon  as  the  Pullen  land  case  is  decided. 

The  number  of  these  Indians  has  decreased  since  my  last  annual  report,  owing  to- 
the  fearful  havoc  made  among  them  by  the  measles  last  fall  and  winter.  The  present 
number,  as  found  by  a  census  recently  taken,  is  found  to  be,  Makahs,  492 ;  Quillehutes,. 
248 ;  making  a  total  of  740,  being  a  decrease  of  53  since  my  last  report. 

'  EDUCATION. 

We  have  an  industrial  boarding-school  at  the  agency,  which  is  attended  principally 
by  the  Makahs,  and  averages  54.  This  does  not  include  the  apprentices,  wnich  would 
make  the  average  attendance  09. 

We  have  a  day  school  for  the  Quillehntes,  25  miles  south  of  the  agency,  with  a  daily 
average  attendance  for  the  past  year  of  39^. 

The  large  number  of  deaths  and  great  amount  of  sickness  from  the  measles  has 
caused  the  attendauce  at  both  schools  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

We  have  no  missionary  attached  to  this  agency.  Every  Sunaay  morning  we  have  the- 
services  of  the  Episcopal  Church  gone  through  with,  after  which  a  sermon  is  read  to- 
all  the  children  of  the  school,  and  to  any  of  the  Indians  who  may  choose  to  attend. 
A  Sunday-school  is  then  held,  which  all  of  the  children  are  required  to  attend.  In 
the  evening  the  school  is  called  together,  when  an  hour  is  spent  in  singing  hymns.- 
Through  my  application  to  Eastern  friends,  we  have  accumulated  quite  a  neat  Sun- 
day-scuool  libraty  of  some  12o  volumes. 

LANDS  AND  CROPS. 

There  is  but  little  land  on  this  reservation  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  Indian» 
have  small  quantities  fenced  in,  upon  which  they  raise  hay  and  Bclkie  root  vegetables. 
The  timothy  seed,  which  has  been  sowed  for  some  years,  seems  to  have  run  out ;  other 
and  more  indifferent  grasses  have  taken  its  place ;  so  to  secure  a  good  crop  the  land 
will  have  to  be  plowed  and  resown  with  timothy. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING. 

The  catch  of  seals  the  past  season  was  small.  The  Indians  attribute  this  to  the^ 
schooners  that  oame  from  San  Francisco  and  Victoria  having  introduced  shooting 
instead  of  spearing,  which  they  say  scares  the  seals-away.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  In- 
dians will  have  to  shoot  seals  in  the  future.  These  waters  abound  in  large  quantities 
of  halibnt,  cod,  and  salmon.  Large  numbers  are  caught  by  the  Indians,  a  part  or 
which  they  sell  in  towns  up  the  sound,  and  the  remainder  they  dry  for  winter  use. 
They  have  caught  9  whales  thus  far  this  season,  which  they  use  for  winter  food. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Judging  from  the  reports  from  other  agencies,  I  should  say  these  Indians  are  above- 
the  average,  so  far  as  being  able  to  support  themselves  is  concerned.  Nothing  is  is- 
sued to  them  in  the  way  of  food  or  clothing,  except  to  the  helpless,  sick,  and  indigent- 
of  course  the  school  children  are  furnished  these.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  work 
done  in  the  shops  to  fit  them  out  in  their  fishing  of  different  kinds ;  have  their  schoon- 
ers repaired,  their  few  farming  implements  kept  in  order,  and  I  aid  them  when  they 
build  improved  houses.-  Otherwise  the  old  Indians  are  of  no  expense  to  the  Govern 
ment. 
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POLICE. 

The  police  force  is  tolerably  efficient.  Fighting,  homicide,  and  theft  is  almost  en- 
tirely done  away  with,  ami  the  principal  duties  of  the  police  are  in  making  arrests 
for  drnukenness,  adoltery,  wife-beating  (which  the  Indians  have  believed  they  had  a 
right  to  do),  and  forcing  the  children  to  come  to  Hchool.  The  chief  of  police  is  the 
chief  of  the  tribe,  and  has  more  influence  and  courage  than  any  oMier  on  the  reeer- 
vatiou,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  good  order  maintained. 

COMPOLSORT  EDUCATION. 

If  the  sending  to  school  the  children  of  these  Indians  was  left  entirely  to  the  par- 
ents, I  am  sure  the  schools  wonld  be  broken  up.  I  have  to  ordar  the  police  to  bring 
the  children.  After  the  children  are  at  school,  the  parents  tiiink  a  great  favor  has 
been  done  the  agent.  A  certain  amount  of  compulsion  is  absolately  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  schools. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  is  good.  Last  September,  while  the  Indians 
were  ap  the  8<mnd,  hop-picking,  they  were  inoculated  with  the  measles  of  a  desperate 
character.  Manv  children  diml  before  they  returned  to  the  agency,  and  some  after- 
wards. Many  of  them  who  seemingly  recovered  from  the  measles  were  left  with  a 
hacking  cough,  which  ran  into  the  consumption  (to  which  these  people  are  so  sub- 
ject) and  died.  In  consequence  of  this  the  death  rate  among  the  Makahs  and  Quille- 
huteshas  been  fearful,  more  having  died  within  the  last  year  than  in  the  last  ten 
years.  I  have  been  without  a  physician  for  two  and  one-half  months  during  the 
past  year,  and  have  had  none  so  tar  this  year. 

EMPLOYIKS. 

The  employes  have  been  faithful  and  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  have  rendered 
efficient  services. 

Very  respectfully. 

W.  L.  Powell. 

U,  S,  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  PUYALLUP  AGENCY. 

PuYALLUP  Agency  (Consolidated),  Wash., 
,  August  22,  1888. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  eighteenth  annual  report  as  Indian 
agent,  giving  a  r6j*um6  of  tht?  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  with  a  brief 
history  of  events  connected  therewith  during  the  past  year. 

Take  it  altogether,  the  past  has  been  rather  a  hard  year  for  us  all  round.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  fiscal  year  the  whooping-cough  began  to  prevail  among  the 
scholars  of  the  Puyallup  school,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  measles,  and 
these  diseases  gradually  spread  among  the  other  Indians  of  the  agency,  so  that  nearly 
all  of  the  Indians  of  the  several  reservations  have  been  more  or  less  afflicted.  In 
many  cases  children  of  the  same  family  have  had  botb  complaints  at  the  same  time, 
or  one  closely  following  the  other.  Their  systems  are  generally  weak  any  way,  and 
a  great  deal  of  mortality  has  been  the  result.  Of  the  scholars  in  the  schools  the  best 
of  care  was  taken,  and  but  very  few  died  immediately  ;  but  in  many  cases,  as  a  result 
of  the  weakened  condition  of  their  systems  caused  by  these  complications,  they  were 
attacked  with  other  complaints  which  have  carried  them  oft".  In  some  instances 
whole  families  of  children  have  been  carried  away.  I  have  in  my  mind  three  fami- 
lies, each  having  four  children,  every  one  of  whom  has  died.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  attendance  on  the  schools  has  been  diminished.  Not  only  has  death 
decimated  the  schools,  but  many  scholars  had  to  be  allowed  to  return  home  to  recu- 
perate and  rest,  and  build  up  again,  so  as  to  be  strong  and  well. 

My  experience  and  observation  have  proved  that  where  children  have  been  in  school 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  rather  run  down,  it  is  belter  than  any  medicine  to  let 
them  spend  three  or  six  months,  or  in  some  cases  even  a  year,  at  home. 

Some  cf  our  schools,  too,  have  suffered  from  the  loss  of  several  of  our  beat  teachers, 
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who  have  been  replaced  by  less  competent  ones,  and  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of 
those  schools  have  deteriorated.  80  that  with  sickness,  death,  a  lower  grade  of 
teachers,  and  general  demoralization  from  other  causes,  our  schools  have  not  been  as 
prosperous  as  heretofore.  Notwithstauding  all  this,  the  schools  have  done  a  deal  of 
good  work,  and  will  still  compare  very  favorably  with  most  reservation  schools  in  the 
nervice.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  regular  attendance  from  scholars  who  are  scat- 
tered, and  do  not  live  on  the  reservations,  is  being  more  and  more  severely  felt. 

Another  cause  of  general  demoralization  has  been  the  fact  of  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  the  agent.  His  commission  expired  the  last  of  De- 
cember, and  up  to  the  present  time  no  new  appointment  has  been  made.  The  old  one 
has  hebl  over  under  special  appointment  as  farmer-in-charge,  but  has  disbursed  no 
money  for  eight  months  past,  and  of  course  many  things  hail  to  be  neglected. 

The  great  and  increasing  value  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Indians  of  the  Puyallnp 
Reservation  makes  it  an  object  ot  desire  to  the  covetous  and  avaricious,  many  of 
whom  are  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous  iu  the  means  they  take  to  try  to  get  i)08- 
session  of  it.     This  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  troubles. 

During  the  month  of  January  last  the  agent  of  the  Qninaielt  Agency  died  very  sud- 
denly, and  the  1st  of  April  that  agency  was  consolidated  with  what  was  formerly  the 
Nisqually  and  S'kokomish  Agency,  both  united  to  bo  called  the  Puyallup  Agency  (con- 
solidated). This,  occurring  at  the  time  that  it  did,  aud  with  new  and  inexperienced 
employes  to  conduct  aftairs  there,  has  made  a  heavy  load  for  the  acting  agent  to 
carry,  aud  it  has  been  impossible  to  accomplish  what  should  have  been  don.)  at  that 
place. 

The  statistics  will  give  the  details  of  each  reservation,  but  a  bird's-eye  view  may 
lye  had  from  the  following  brief  outline  of  the  conditiou  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency. 
Probably  one-fourth  at  least,  and  perhaps  more,  ot  the  Indians  belonging  to  this 
ageuc^  do  not  live  on  any  reservation,  but  are  scattered  among  the  whites,  and  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  gaining  a  comfortable  livelihood,  but  making  but  little  advance- 
went  and  accumulating  but  little  property.  A  few  of  them  have  homesteads,  and 
are  improving  them,  but  many  live  by  fishing,  oystering,  working  iu  the  logging 
camps  and  saw-mills.  This  class  can  not  now  be  reached  by  any  authority  of  the 
agent,  and  so  are  left  to  their  own  chosen  way,  which  generally  follows  the  lead  of 
their  immediate  neighbors.  If  their  influence  is  good  the  Indians  are  improved,  but 
if  bad,  they  are  encouraged  in  the  practices  of  such  vices  as  tend  to  demoralize  and 
destroy  them. 

Those  living  on  theChehalis,  Nisqually,  Puyallup,  S'kokomish,  and  Squakson  Reser- 
vations, which  compose  what  was  the  former  Nisqually  and  8'kokomish  Agency,  are 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  bi.'T  were  as- 
sessed for  the  first  time  last  spring,  and  will  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  coming  fall 
election  for  county  and  Territorial  officers.  These  Indians  all  earn  their  own  living, 
are  accumulating  i>roperty,  improving  their  homes,  and  are  very  generally  doing 
well.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the 

PUYALLUP  INDIANS. 

Their  farius  are  very  valuable,  and  they  have  a  good  market,  which  encourages 
them  to  raise  produce,  and  they  are  a  good  example  to  the  Indians  living  on  other 
reservations  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  All  their  children  who  are  well 
enough,  attend  school,  aud  are  well  a<lvanced  for  Indians,  and  the  daily  intercourse 
these  ludians  have  with  enterprising  whites  has  a  stimulating  efl'ect  upon  t^em. 

THE  CUEIIALIS  INDIANS, 

who  live  on  their  reservation,  are  very  much  the  same,  differing  only  in  degree,  and 
as  they  are  not  so  near  market,  they  work  more  for  their  white  neighbors  and  less 
for  themselves.  Their  children,  too,  are  well  educated,  and  if  they  live,  bid  fair  to  be 
as  intelligent  as  a  large  proportion  of  their  white  neighbors. 

THE  NISQUALLY  AND  SQUAKSON  INDIANS 

have  no  white  employes  on  their  reservations,  but  send  their  children  to  the  other 
schools  of  the  agency.  They  are  perhaps  a  grade  below  the  Chehalis  Indians,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  influence  of  schools  among  them.  But  as  a  rule  they 
are  orderly  and  industrious,  and  make  little  or  no  trouble  among  their  white  neigh- 
bors. 

THE  S'KOKOMISU  INDIANS 

are  more  remote  from  the  civilizing  influences  of  white  surroundings  than  either  of 
the  others,  and  while  tauy  are  well  cared  for  aud  are  doing  very  well,  yet  they  lack 
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that  life  and  vivacity  which  close  contact  with  the  white  race  would  give  them. 
They  do  more  logging  than  any  of  the  other  Indians  mentioned,  and  less  general  farm- 
ing, though  they  raise  very  considerable  quantities  of  the  very  best  of  timothy  hay. 

THE  S*KLAIXAM  INDIANS 

do  not  live  on  any  reservation,  but  have  a  day-school  among  themselves.  This  is 
situated  on  land  purchased  by  them,  and  which  they  own.  They  have  here  about 
200  acres,  on  which  is  a  small  village,  and  they  have  gardens  and  small  fields.  As  a 
tribe  they  are  not  improving  much,  if  any,  and  really  I  doubt  if  they  hardly  hold 
their  own,  all  things  considered. 

THE  QCINAIELT  INDIANS 

are  much  more  remote  than  any  of  the  others.  Several  saw-mills  have  been  built 
near  them  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  first  simoon  of  destruction  has  begun 
to  blow  upon  them  and  they  are  suffering  accordingly.  Strong  drink  and  disease 
have  been  very  destructive  with  those  who  have  lived  near  these  mills.  The  reser- 
vation is  bat  little  of  it  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  Indians  living  on 
it  subsisting  mostly  by  fishing  and  seal-otter  hunting.  I  see  no  difference  between 
them  and  the  others  in  natural  ability,  but  their  location  is  against  them,  and  they 
suffer  for  it.  The  school  being  located  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  village,  it  is  impott- 
sible  to  do  as  effective  work  as  the  others  do.  Still,  many  of  the  children  show  a  good 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  also  show  that  faithful  efforts  have  been  made  for  them 
by  I  heir  teachers. 

No  improvemeuts  have  been  made  daring  the  past  year  in  consequence  of  the  chaotic 
state  of  afi'airs.  Authority  has  recently  been  granted  for  new  school  bnildiugn  to  be 
erected  on  the  Pnyallup  Reservation,  which  are  very  much  needed,  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  have  new  ones  erected  on  the  Quinaielt  Reservation  within  the  coming 
year.     Certainly  something  ought  to  be  done  there  if  the  school  is  to  be  kept  up. 

One  thing  that  is  needed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  the  right 
to  enforce  compulsory  education,  especially  among  those  who  do  not  live  on  any  res- 
ervation, and  are  too  remote  to  liave  school  privileges  at  their  homes.  Even  where 
they  do  have  schools,  if  an  Indian  child  attends  a  district  school  irregularly,  as  they 
generally  do,  if  at  all,  and  hears  only  his  own  native  language  talked  at  home  the  restof 
the  time,  he  will  not  get  very  much  good  with  that  kind  of  training.  As  the  laws 
now  stand,  the  agent  has  the  least  control  over  and  is  the  least  able  to  assist  the  very 
ones  who  are  the  most  needy. 

Indian  courts  have  been  held  with  good  success  on  the  several  reservations  of  this 
agency,  and  a  new  feature  has  lately  been  added  to  them  which  has  worked  very 
well,  and  has  given  good  satisfaction,  and  that  is  the  use  of  the  jury  system.  These* 
courts,  however,  not  being  legal  courts,  and  having  no  jurisdiction  over  any  Indian 
who  has  passed  the  line  of  the  reservation,  even  if  they  do  when  he  is  still  on  the  res- 
ervation, which  is  perhaps  a  question,  do  not  fill  the  entire  need  in  this  respect  I 
have  been  obliged  to  apply  to  the  county  and  Territorial  courts  for  aid  in  several  in- 
stances, and  also  to  have  several  members  of  my  x>oUce  force  appointed  aa  deputy 
sherifis,  to  enforce  order  and  to  punish  crime.  I  am  now  seriously  contemplating  the 
appointment  or  election  ef  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  from  among  the  Indians 
on  the  reservations,  so  as  to  have  the  proceedings  legal  and  binding.  The  Indians  all 
being  citizens,' they  are  eligible,  and  a  few  are,  I  think,  competent  to  fill  these  offices 
with  proper  instructions. 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  has  been  given  them  by  two  missionaries  who  have 
labored  among  them,  one  of  whom  has  been  supported  by  the  Congregational  and 
the  other  by  the  Presbyterian  denomination. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  have  surrounded  our 

Chway  thB  past  vear,  there  has  still  been  a  silver  lining  to  the  clouds,  and  there  has 
n  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  all  of  oar  troubles.    Enough  to  encourage  us  to 
press  forward  and  strive  to  do  our  duty,  still  trusting  to  an  All-wise  Ruler  for  that  pro- 
tection and  assistance  which  is  necessary  to  success. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwin  Eblls, 

Farmer  in  charge. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  TULALIP  AGENCY. 

TuLALiP  Agency,  Wash., 

Tulalip,  August  15,  1888. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  instroctions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  mj  second  an- 
nnal  report  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1888.  ^ 

This  agency  is  situated  on  Paget  Soand  and  comprises  five  different  reservations,  with 
a  x>opalation  of  1,249  souls.    , 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FARMING. 

I  am  gratified  to  state  that  the  Indians  have  made  considerable  progress  during  the 
past  year,  and  a  careful  estimate  of  growing  crops  shows  a  much  a  greater  yield  of  grain 
than  for  any  previous  year.  The  old  custom  of  banting  and  Hsbing  for  a  living  has  been 
entirely  abandoned  by  the  younger  men  of  the  different  tribes,  and  a  very  large  majority 
of  this  class  depend  solely  upon  iarming  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  The  complete  satis- 
faction  of  the  Indians  with  the  results  of  their  efforts  has  done  more  to  establish  confi- 
dence among  them  and  inspire  a  more  rapid  development  than  anything  the  Government 
could  possibly  have  done,  and  in  the  future  they  should  be  encouraged  by  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  farming  implements,  wagons,  harness,  etc.  Considered  as  a  whole  they  are 
self-supporting,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old,  helpless,  and  infirm  Indians  who  are  un- 
able to  work,  and  require  assistance. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  crops  on  each  reservation,  viz: 

Tulalip, — Twelve  hundred  bushels  of  oats,  6,0(>0  bushels  of  potatoes,  600  bushels  of 
other  vegetables,  and  about  150  tons  of  hay.  They  have  also  manufactured  during  the 
year  60, 000  shingles,  and  sold  to  steamers  '1,000  cords  of  wood,  at  $2.50  per  cord. 

Lummu — Six  thousand  bushels  of  oats,  10,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  2,000  bushels  of 
turnips,  3,000  bushels  of  other  vegetables,  600  pounds  of  butter,  and  300  tons  of  hay. 

Muckleafiont, — Five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  2,000  bushels  of  oats,  1,000  bushels  of 
potatoes,  100  bushels  of  barley,  800  bushels  of  other  vegetables,  200  pounds  of  butter, 
and  40  tons  of  hay. 

Swinomish, — Thirteen  thousand  bushels  of  oats,  450  bushels  of  potatoes,  40  bushels 
of  other  vegetables,  and  about  80  tons  of  hay.  They  hlso  supply  the  town  of  La  Conner 
with  wood  and  bark  during  the  winter  season,  for  which  they  receive  $2  and  $3  per  cord. 

Madison, — ^Two  hundred  and  filty  bushels  of  potatoes,  100  bushels  of  other  vegetables, 
100  pounds  of  butter,  and  20  tons  of  bay.  Nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  this  res- 
ervation work  in  saw-mills  and  logging  camps. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

But  few  arrests  have  been  made  during  the  year,  and  the  policemen  have  had  very 
little  trouble  in  maintaining  order  on  the  reservation.  > 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  school  buildings  have  been  completely  overhauled  and  repaired  during  the  year, 
a  new  wash-house  built,  and  also  a  dwelling  erected  for  the  farmer  on  the  M^ison  Kes- 
ervation.  Besides  this,  several  needed  repairs  to  agency  buildings  have  been  made 
without  additional  cost  to  the  Government.  The  Indians  have  built  29  frame  dwellings 
without  assistance,  and  we  now  have  on  hand  60,000  feet  of  lumber  sawed  for  Indians 
to  be  used  in  buildings  and  repairs. 

EDUCATION. 

The  school  is  an  industrial  boarding-school,  run  under  contract  with  the  Catholic  In- 
dian bureau  at  Washington  and  under  supervision  of  the  Eoraan  Catholic  Church. 
There  is  one  priest  employed  as  superintendent;  eight  Bisters  of  Charity  teach  the  girls 
in  the  different  branches,  and  four  male  teachers  instruct  the  boys.  In  regard  to  the 
scbool-room  exercises  the  school  at  Tulalip  has  an  excellent  reputation,  which  it  has 
held  for  years,  and  the  industrial  department  has  been  paid  more  attention  than  in  for- 
mer years. 

Several  school  boys  assisted  as  carpenters  in  the  work  of  repairing  school  buildings 
allowed  last  year  by  the  Department,  and  the  same  boys  are  now  at  work  with  the  me- 
chanic employed  at  the  school.  After  the  buildings  were  partlv  renewed  and  made 
comfortable  the  superintendent  equipped  and  furnished  the  whole  school  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  credit  to  best  schools  of  the  kind.     All  beds  in  the  boys'  deportment  are 
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new  iron  bedsteads,  with  wire  mattresses  and  a  good  excelsior  mattress  to  match.  This 
improvement  has  also  been  commenced  for  the  girls'  department,  but  for  want  of  oeoes- 
sary  funds  the  work  can  not  be  completed  before  the  coming  winter.  The  new  wash- 
house  has  been  furnished  with  a  new  Hamilton  &  Smith  washer  and  wringer,  both 
driven  by  horse-power.  The  wash-house  after  all  is  finished  will  be  one  o(  the  most 
commodious  in  the  Territory.  The  machinery  will  not  exclude  washing  by  hand,  which 
I  consider  is  absolutely  necessary  for  girls  to  know.  All  machinery  and  fixtures  have 
been  put  up  by  the  mechanic  employed  at  the  school,  with  the  help  of  the  more  advanced 
school  boys.  Water-works  have  also  been  established  through  the  entire  establish- 
ment. Three  hundred  yards  of  picket  fence  has  been  built  this  spring,  so  that  the  front 
has  now  quite  an  attractive  app^rance. 

Four  boys  work  with  the  shoe-maker  and  can  do  some  very  neat  repairing.  The  girls 
are  instructed  thoroughly  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  know  in  order  to  become  good  house- 
keepers. In  a  word,  only  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  devote  their  whole  life  ibr  the  welfare 
of  othem,  can  have  that  success  with  Indian  children  that  can  be  witnessed  here. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  127,  contract  being  for  125.  The  school 
bas  now  ample  accommodations  for  more  than  that  number.  The  work  is  done  with  a 
good  heart  and  zeal,  awed  by  the  conviction  to  do  a  good.  May  it  keep  onHn  the  same 
way  and  thus  help  to  solve  the  Indian  question  in  ths  only  way,  namely,  that  of  Chris- 
tian ty  and  education. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Talbott, 
United  States  Indian  AgtnU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  YAKA^U  AGENCY. 

Yakama  Agency, 
FoH  Simcoe,  Wash.,  August  21,  188a 

8lB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

THE  BESEBVATION. 

This  r  eservation  is  located  in  the  central  southern  portion  of  Washington  Territory 
and  is  occupied  by  what  is  named  the  Yakama  Nation,  constitnting  the  following-named 
tribes  and  bands  who  were  occupying  lands  lying  in  Washington  Territory:  Yakama, 
Palouse,  Pesquouse,  Wenatshupam,  Klickitat,  Kow-was-say-ee,  Li-ay-was,  Skin-pah, 
Wish-ham,  Skyiks,  Oche-chotes,  Kah-milt*pah,  and  Se-ap-cat,  and  was  granted  them 
by  treaty  ratified  March  8,  1859^  It  contains  about  800,000  acres  of  land,  a  little  over 
one-half  of  which  is  arable  and  as  good  as  any  in  the  Territory;  the  balance  is  hilly, 
mountainous,  and  only  Qt  for  grazing  purposes,  except  a  portion  of  the  numerous  cati- 
ons, which  are  heavily  timber^  with  pine  and  fir,  and  will  afford  an  abundant  snpply 
of  fuel  and  building  material  lor  years.  On  the  arable  lands  fine  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  and  most  kinds  ol  vegetables  are  easily  raised. 

OCCUPATION  OF  INDIANS. 

Nearly  all  tne  Indians  on  this  reserve  have  abandoned  the  precarious  pursuit  of  at- 
tempting to  live  by  the  chase;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  here  fur  them  to  chase,  and  only 
by  going  long  distances  into  the  mountains  can  any  game  be  iound.  Most  of  them  have 
made  claims  and  will  make  permanent  homes  as  soon  as  able;  almost  every  fiimily  has 
a  small  garden-patch  and  more  or  less  hay-land  inclosed. 

Dnring  the  year  I  have  issued  to  them  1,717  head  of  cattle,  which  supplies  each  head 
of  a  family  with  a  fair  start  in  stock-raising.  I  regard  this  issue  of  cattle  to  these  In- 
dians as  one  of  the  best  possible  means  to  adopt  to  make  them  self-sustaining,  and  the 
results  plainly  show  the  good  done  the  Indians  by  the  Department  directing  the  issue. 
While  this  large  cattle-herd,  owned  by  the  Grovemment,  for  the  Indians,  was  permit- 
ted to  be  so  owued  and  cared  for,  the  Indians  took  but  little  interest  in  raising  cattle. 
They  could  point  to  the  large  Government  herd  and  say:  **  We  can  get  beef  from  the 
agent  when  we  need  it,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  raise  any  cattle. '^  Since  re- 
ceiving these  cattle  they  say:  **  We  now  possess  what  for  years  we  were  only  permitted 
to  admire,  as  there  is  now  no  Government  cattle-herd— only  enough  for  purpose  of 
Ihrnishing  the  school  with  beef;  we  must  take  care  oi'  what  we  have."    Since  the  issue . 
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of  these  cattle  I  have  ceased  issuing  beef,  ilonr,  or  other  subftistance  supplies  almost  en- 
tirely, and  $100  would  more  than  pay  for  all  the  subsistence  issued  at  this  agency  since 
January  1, 188H.  These  cattle  were  issued  as  follows:  The  head  of  each  family  having 
children  in  school  was  given  a  cow  and  calf,  and  one  heifer  for  each  child  they  had  in 
school;  then,  one  cow  and  calf  to  every  family  on  the  reserve  that  had  land  fenced  or 
were  in  condition  to  care  for  them.  Finding  that  this  issue  did  not  dispose  of  the  herd, 
I  made  another  issue  of  one  heifer  or  cow  and  calf  to  the  same  families  to  whom  I  first 
issued,  and  added  young  men  who  had  made  a  start  in  farming,  giving  each  a  cow  and 
calf  or  one  heifer,  so  that  at  present  every  family  on  the  reserve  prepared  to  receive 
stock  are  supplied  as  indicated,  except  a  band  of  Indians  living  on  the  Yakima  Kiver, 
nnder  a  leader  named  Co-ti-a-kan. 

These  Indians  refused  to  receive  any  cattle.  -I  had  their  leader  call  at  my  office  and 
we  had  a  talk  over  the  matter,  which,  briefly  noted,  was  about  as  follows:  I  asked  him 
if  be  did  not  wish  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  his  band,  and  if  he  did  not  think  cat* 
tle^raising  more  profitable  than  raising  horses,  to  each  of  which  inquiries  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  said  that  his  band  never  had  received  any  assistance  from  the  Qov- 
emmentand  did  not  want  to  be  obligated  to  the  United  States  in  any  way.  I  replied, 
saying  that  the  cattle  to  be  issned  were  really  the  property  of  the  Indians,  that  they  were 
raised  on  the  reservation,  and  all  Indians  capable  of  caring  for  stock  could  receive  it,  and 
without  conditions,  except  that  they  could  not  sell  without  permibsion  of  the  agent. 
Go-ti-a-kan  said  he  rather  felt  pleased  as  to  my  intentions,  bnt  would  not  take  any  cat- 
tle, neither  would  any  of  his  band;  that  he  did  not  want  his  refusal  to  receive  these  cat- 
tle to  be  considered  as  showing  any  disrespect  to  myself  or  the  Government,  and  would 
simply  say  for  himself  and  band,  **  We  do  not  want  any  cattle  to  be  issued  to  us  by  the 
Government.'* 

The  Indians  who  received  this  issue  of  cattle  are  taking  good  care  of  them,  fencing  in 
more  land,  putting  up  hay,  and  appear  to  be  delighted  with  the  idea  that  they  can 
raise  their  own  1>eef,  etc.  yery  few  of  them  have  made  application  to  me  to  sell  or 
kill  any  of  the  stock  so  issued  to  them,  and  I  know  of  but  two  instances  where  they  have 
improperly  diHposed  of  any  of  these  cattle.  They  say,  further,  that  if  they  can  take  fish 
at  such  places  on  the  Ckilnmbia  River  as  is  indicated  by  treaty  stipulation  they  can 
subsist  on  it  in  part  during  the  winter  and  will  not  then  1>e  compelled  to  kill  any  of 
their  stock  this  year,  and  its  increase  will  soon  enable  them  to  live  without  visiting 
these  fishing-gronnds. 

Several  Indians  complain  to  me  that  they  have  l>een  over  to  the  Tumwater  fishery  to 
take  fish,  in  their  old  fishing  places,  bnt  were  preventecl  from  s"»  doing  by  one  O.  D. 
Taylor,  who  fenced  up  the  road  on  the  old  Ck>lwash  trail,  leading  to  said  fishery,  claim- 
ing that  he  purchased  the  land  from  the  Government  and  had  such  a  right  The  mat- 
ter involving  the  Indians*  right  to  this  fishery  was  tried  in  the  court  at  North  Yakima, 
and  the  decree  of  said  court  does  not  appear  to  embrace  all  the  conditions  indicated  by 
treaty — that  they  can  not  commence  fishing  until  June  1.  They  say:  **  God  made  the 
water;  God  made  the  fish.  Indians  had  the  country;  gave  it  up  with  exception  of  rieht 
to  fish;  now  white  man  can  fish  in  May  and  fill  his  belly  and  mouth  full  of  fish,  while 
Indian  can  only  look  on  and  wait  until  June  before  can  get  any."  This  matter  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  General  George  W.  Gordon,  special  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  what  all  treaty  rights  will  be  given  the  Indians  through  his  efibrts  and 
unceasing  careful  work  in  their  behalf. 
During  the  year  the  cattle  herd  has  been  reduced  as  follows: 

Issned  to  Indians,  cattle  of  all  ages 1,717 

Sold  for  $15,251.40,  c:'ttle  of  all  ages 734 

Slaughtered  for  beef,  died,  etc 81 

Total 2,532 

leaving  on  hand  135  head  of  cattle  and  86  calves,  which  is  ample  to  supply  the  school 
by  natn  m  1  i  ncrease. 

GOVERNMENT. 

In  order  to  execute  laws  for  the  government  of  these  Indians  I  have  in  a  measnre 
adopted  the  plan  of  my  predecessors.  The  reservation  is  divided  into  five  districts,  and 
a  justice  of  the  peace  is  elected  by  the  Indians  in  each  district.  These  officers  are  elected 
in  the  same  manner  and  delegated  the  same  powers  as  are  the  justices  of  the  county, 
with  instructions  to  conduct  their  cases,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  accordance  with  the 
code  of  this  Territory. 

The  court  of  Indian  oflTenses  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  and  duly  commissioned  (on 
approval  of  the  agent)  by  the  honorable  Ck>mmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  court  has 
jorisdiction  of  such  cases  as  are  not  disposed  of  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  or  the  agent. 
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or  sent  off  the  reserve  to  the  district  courts  for  trial.  All  these  officers  are  paid  from 
the  proceeds  of  fines  imposed,  which  are  paid  to  a  reservation  treasurer  aud  drawn  by 
orders  by  a  reservation  clerk,  countersigned  by  the  chief-justice.  The  residue,  should 
there  be  auy  (there  has  been  none),  is  paid  for  repairs  of  roads  and  bridges  under  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  whut  we  name  county  commissioners,  who  have  charge  of  laying  out 
and  repairing  roads  and  bridges  and  collecting  poll-tax,  making  rules  lor  herding  of 

•  Stock,  etc. 

CBIMR. 

The  Indians  on  this  reserve,  as  a  rule,  are  law-abiding  and  well-behaved,  yet  there 
^re  a  few  who  still  entertain  their  old  super^^titions  ideas  as  to  the  powers  possessed,  as 
they  believe,  by  Indian  doctors.  This  superstitious  belief  has  led  two  of  the  young  men 
to  commit  murder.  On  March  8,  an  Indian  named  Dick  Wyneco  shot  and  killed  an 
Indian  doctor  named  Wy-locks;  this  on  the  reserve,  about  25  miles  from  the  agency. 
His  case  was  promptly  reported  by  the  Indians,  and  Wyneco  was  arrested  and  confined 
in  the  agency  prison  without  making  any  resistance  whatever.  He  freely  acknowledged 
the  killing,  saying,  in  justiCcation,  that  he  believed  Wy-locks  was  causing  the  death  of 
his  child  by  his  superhuman,  unforeseen  power  to  destroy  lii'e,  and  that  his  child  was 
4ying  when  he  shot  Wy-locks.  Shortly  after  Wyneco  was  confined  in  prison  a  large 
number  of  Indians  came  to  ray  office  to  hold  a  council  and  learn  what  was  going  to  be 
'done  with  the  prisoner,  and  asked  me  ''why  I  had  him  in  prison  for  killing  an  Indian 
doctor,  which  they  did  not  considera  crime;  that  several  then  present  had  done  the  same 
thing  in  years  piist  and  were  not  punished,  and  that  they  would  not  give  the  prisoner 
up  for  trial  by  the  Territorial  or  United  States  courts."  Seeing  that  they  were  some- 
what excited,  I  told  them  that  as  this  was  the  first  case  of  murder  that  had  occurred  on 
the  reserve  since  I  had  been  here  I  would  l>e  in  no  haste  about  seeding  the  prisoner  ofi* 
for  trial;  that  all  would  know  what  was  to  be  done  before  the  removal  of  the  prisoner, 
and  stating  to  them  that  I  believed  the  killing  of  an  Indian  doctor  without  due  process 

•  of  law  was  a  crime,  and  that  the  murderer  should  be  punished,  instructing  them  of  the 
clanger  of  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  informing  them  that  a  law  was  passed 
in  March,  18rt5,  requiring  such  caj^esto  be  tried  by  the  district  courts  in  the  Territory 
where  the  crime  was  committed.  They  replied  that  they  had  never  been  informed  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  law;  that  so  far  as  any  future  cases  might  come  up  they  would 
Jiot  object  to  trial  of  their  men  by  the  courts  named,  as  they  now  knew  the  law. 

•Pending  the  consideration  of  this  case,  another  murder  was  committed  under  similar 
'Xjircumstauces.  A  man  named  Dan  Plau-o-ple-o-pike  shot  and  killed  an  Indian  doctor 
named  Waltose.  This  case,  like  that  of  the  killing  of  Wy-locks  appeared  to  be  one  in 
*w^hich  there  was  no  real  malice  existing  between  them,  the  removal  of  the  doctor  ap- 
spearing  to  them  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  safety  of  their  relatives. 

After  this  second  murder  I  informed  the  Indians  that  both  murderers  would  be  taken 
t)  North  Yakima,  and  there  confined  in  pi  is«»n  until  trial  by  the  courts  there.  While 
this  information  may  not  have  been  at  ail  welcome,  they  made  no  complaintsor  remarks 
.and  indicated  a  belief  that  if  men  were  not  punished  for  such  acts  that  a  number  of 
murders  would  soon  be  committed.  Capt.  Tom  Simpson,  chief  of  Indian  police,  with 
one  man,  took  both  the  murderers  to  North  Yakima,  where  they  remain  imprisoned 
'waiting  trial.  No  resistance  was  offered ,  by  either  the  prisoners  or  their  friends,  to  the 
rremoval  of  these  men;  plainly  showing  the  fact  that  th&selndiaps  now  fully  understand 
:that  they  must  obey  the  laws  and  that  resistance  by  them  is  worse  than  useless. 

Horse-stealing  is  the  prevailing  crime  among  a  few  of  these  Indians;  but  when  they 
iind  that  they  will  be  sent  ofTthe  reserve  and  confintd  in  prison  until  tried  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial or  district  courts,  their  propensity  in  that  direction  will  be  diminished.  There 
is  one  now  in  prison  at  North  Yakima,  waiting  trial  for  horse-stealing  from  Indians  on 
the  reservation  and  selling  them  in  Goldendale,  Wyo. 

Cases  of  wife-beating  and  plural  marriage  are  rare,  and  the  moral  condition  in  those 
respects  is  much  improved.  But  few  cixses  of  drunkenness  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation on  the  reservation,  and  the  men  so  ofiending  generally  obtained  their  *'  drunk  " 
by  use  of  the  ** extract  of  lemon.'* 

MISSION' ARY  WORK. 

There  are  three  churches  on  the  reservation,  erected  by  the  Indians  and  the  M.  E. 
<;hurch  Society.  They  are  very  fair  structures  and  comfortably  seated.  There  are  2i  3 
Indian  and  12  white  members  of  the  church.  During  the  year  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase  in  membership;  attendance  improved;  interest  increased  in  the  Indian  familits 
through  influence  and  work  of  the  missionary.  Amount  rontribnted  for  church  suppoi  t 
as  follows:  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $1,000;  Indians  i^'Mm:  Government  employes, 
*10(». 
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SAW-MILL. 

Upon  the  reoommendatioD  of  Inapector  F.  C.  Armstrong  and  the  request  of  the  In- 
dians, made  through  the  agent,  a  steam  saw-mill  has  been  purchased  for  the  agency  and 
is  now  in  position  in  the  mountains,  and  we  expect  to  have  it  in  running  order  during 
the  next  month.  This  will  supply  a  long-felt  want,  as  the  Indians  are  anxious  to  build 
themselyes  houses  as  soon  as  they  can  obtain  lumber.  The  building  of  a  good  wagon- 
road  over  a  mountain  to  the  site  of  the  saw-mill  and  the  transportation  of  the  engine, 
boiler,  and  machinery  of  the  saw-mill  was  all  done  by  Indian  volunteer  labor,  and  with- 
out expense  to  the  Grovernment,  save  the  issue  of  a  few  rations  to  such  as  were  without 
food  while  engaged  in  the  work.  The  distance  from  the  railroad  depot  to  where  the 
mill  is  situated  is  about  46  miles,  and  the  mill  machinery  was  transported  this  distance 
by  Indian  teams  without  accident,  breakage,  or  loss  of  any  kind. 

HARNESS  AND  SHOE  SHOP. 

This  shop  is  in  charge  of  an  Indian  who,  with  Indian  apprentices,  manufactures  all 
harness  that  is  issued  to  the  Indians,  does  their  repairing  and  the  repairing  required  by 
the  school  children. 

BLACKSMITH-SHOP. 

The  work  done  in  this  shop  is  chiedy  repairing  wagons,  farming  nmchinery,  and  shoe- 
ing horses,  which  work  is  done  by  a  white  man  with  Indian  apprentice.  Much  more 
work  is  done  in  this  shop  than  could  be  expected  of  one  man  and  an  apprentice.  It  is 
accomplished  by  causing  each  Indian,  having  work  to  be  done,  to  act  as  helper.  Several 
have  thereby  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tools  and  can  do  a  portion  of  their  own 
repairing,  horse-shoeing,  etc. 

CARPENTEB  AND  WAGON-SHOP. 

These  shops  are  in  charge  and  under  management  of  one  employe,  styled  carpenter 
and  wagon- maker. 

The  principal  work  done  in  the  wai^on-shop  during;  the  year  has  been  repairing  wagons. 
Over  100  have  been  repaired;  the  repairs  on  some  of  them  being  almost  equivalent  to 
making  a  new  wagon.  Many  running  implements  also  have  been'  repaired,  such  as 
plows,  reapers,  mowers,  cradles,  and  in  fact  almost  every  kind  of  farming  tool. 

The  work  done  in  the  carpenter-shop  has  consisted  of  making  doors  and  windows  for 
Indian  houses,  also  coffins,  tables,  cupboards,  chairs  and  other  rude  furniture,  for  use  of 
such  Indians  as  have  made  themselves  homes.  The  work  done  outside  the  shop  has 
been  making  extensive  repairs  on  grist-mill  and  dam,  repairing  school  and  agency  build- 
ings.    Two  Indian  boys,  as  apprentices,  have  assisted  in  the  work  done  in  these  shops. 

AGENCY  GBIST-MILL. 

Having  made  extensive  repairs  on  our  mill  during  the  year  it  is  now  in  fair  running 
order;  yet,  by  reason  of  old  age,  it  can  not  be  ma<le  to  do  satisfactory  work.  Grain 
ground  during  the  year  was  as  follows:  For  school  and  agency,  1,000  bushels  wheat, 
10,000  pounds  barley;  for  Indians.  6,476  bushels  wheat,  425  bushels  barley,  and  45 
bushels  com. 

CROPS. 

Hay  and  grain  crops  have  been  a  very  fair  yield,  all  of  which  is  now  secured,  and  10,006 
bushels  of  wheat  have  been  threshed  op  to  this  date. 

CIVILIZATION. 

But  very  few  blanket  Indians  live  on  the  reserve.  Nearly  all  are  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock-raising.  They  have  become  civilized  by  force  of  circumstances — compulsion. 
Their  feelings  are  illustrated  by  the  remarks  made  to  me  the  other  day  by  a  very  old  In- 
dian. He  said:  **  White  man^s  ways  are  not  my  ways;  I  am  not  accustomed  to  labor; 
when  I  was  a  young  man  and  required  assistance  I  had  five  wives  who  would  dress,  se- 
cure, and  cure  the  game  and  fish  I  killed,  of  which  there  was  an  abundance.  Since  I 
am  civilized  and  old  and  infirm,  I  am  only  allowed  one  wife  and  she,  like  myself,  ist>ld 
and  no  good.  We  are  now  compelled  to  work,  work,  work;  till  the  soil,  raise  stock, 
etc.,  or  go  hungry,  for  the  Indian  agent  now  gives  us  but  little  muck-a-muck  (food)  and 
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he  requires  na  to  work  even  for  that.  Therefore  I  work  rather  than  go  hungry  or  steal 
like  a  coyote."  Most  of  these  Indians  understand  a  little  English  or  **  Boston  talk,"  as 
they  style  it,  and  all  talk  **Chinook,"  a  sort  of  jargon  taught  them  by  the  **Hndaon 
Bay  Company, "  a  language  with  which  most  white  men  on  this  coast  are  familiar.  They 
transact  business  with  white  men,  sell  stock,  etc.,  with  good  judgment,  and  obtain  about 
as  good  prices  for  what  they  sell  as  white  farmers  do,  and  in  making  purchases  they  ask 
the  agent  the  value  of  goods  if  not  known  to  them.  Several  families  take  newspapers,' 
farm  journals,  etc.,  and  those  who  can  not  read  have  their  children,  who  have  been  to 
school,  read  to  them.  By  these  means  most  of  the  Indians  are,  in  a  measure,  familiar 
with  the  general  news,  policy  concerning  Indian  affair!>,  and  a  fvw  are  taking  such  an  in- 
terest in  government,  law,  etc,  that  they  will  evidently  become  well-developed  politi- 
cians in  a  few  years. 

The  old,  young,  educated,  and  ignorant,  with  but  few  exceptions,  adhere  to  the  be- 
lief and  superstitious  ideas  that  Indian  doctors  possess  the  power  to  rule  the  destinies  of 
men,  and  can  care  disease  by  their  hideous  incantations,  or  destroy  life  by  breathing  an 
evil  spirit  into  the  victim.  An  Indian  justice  of  i  he  peace  came  to  me,  prior  to  the  kill- 
ing of  the  two  Indian  doctors — heretofore  mentioned— and  asked  permission  to  kill  an 
Indian  doctor,  because,  he  said,  he  was  killing  all  their  children.  I  could  use  no  argu- 
ment to  convince  him  of  the  fallacy  of  this  belief.  He  said,  *  *  White  men  know  what  they 
see  and  hear,  so  does  Indian  just  as  well."  When  Indian  doctor  tell  me  some  one  will 
die  on  a  certain  day  who  is  not  sick  when  the  remark  is  made,  and  they  die  on  time,  I 
see,  I  hear,  I  know.  1 1  Is  no  use  trying  to  cause  me  to  change  my  belief. ' '  The  real  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  children  about  which  the  complaint  was  made  was  the  way  they  were 
treated  while  sick  with  measles.  Sweat-bouses  and  cold  baths  did  the  work,  not  the 
medicine  man's  Te-man-i-mus. 

CENSUS. 

The  census  just  taken  (list  of  names  forwarded  herewith)  is  not  as  accurate  or  com- 
plete as  I  could  wish.  A  census  of  this  agency  can  not  be  taken  absolutely  correct  un- 
less funds  are  provided  for  payment  of  men  engaged  to  assist  in  the  work.  Agency  or 
school  employes  can  not  be  spared  for  this  labor  i\  r  the  time  required  without  injury  to 
their  branch  of  service.  Number  of  Indians  now  residing  on  the  reserve,  1,765.  Num- 
ber belonging  to  reserve  not  residents  thereof  as  shown  by  report  of  1887,  2,000. 

AGENCY   BUILDINGS. 

Most  of  the  thirty-one  buildings  belonging  to  this  agency  were  built  about  thirty-two 
years  as;o,  and  by  reason  of  old  age  are  constantly  in  need  of  repair,  sills  becoming  rot- 
ten, cellars  caving  in,  etc.,  etc. 

INSPECTION. 

Inspectors  Armstrong  and  Gardner  each  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  this  agency, 
and  to  them  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions  and  important  recommenda- 
tions which  were  honored  by  the  Department. 

SANITARY. 

For  sanitary  condition  of  Indians  on  the  reserve  see  agency  physician's  report  here- 
unto. 

Deak  r^iR :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followincr  report  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 1888. 

During  the  year  I  treated  870  cases -430  males  and  440  females.  There  were  19  births— 9  male  and 
10  females— and  3d  deaths,  of  which  number  16  received  treatment  by  me. 

The  following  table  shows  cause  of  death  in  these  cases: 


Disease.  '  No.    |  Disease. 


Bronchitis i  2  t  Kntero-Colitis  . 

Congestion  of  brain '  1  |  Homicide 

Consumption 7  I  Pneumonitis... 

Diarrhea 1  .  Scrofula 

Dyspepsia |  1 


No. 
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The  difference  between  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  does  not  make  a  true  exhibit,  for  the  rea- 
son that  neither  all  the  hirths  nor  all  the  deaths  are  reported,  and  the  births  fail  to  come  to  ray 
knowledge  oflener  than  the  deaths.  I  think  the  (li^ures  express  nearly  all  the  deaths,  while  a  mui- 
tiplication  by  two  would  be  nearer  the  actual  number  of  births. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  no  epidemic  luring  the  year.  A  few  cases  of  influenza  in  the  school 
led  me  to  fear  an  epidemic  of  that  disease.  Only  sixteen  cases  occurred,  however,  and  these  all 
within  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours. 

The  health  of  the  school  children  was  phenomenal— not  a  death  nor  a  serious  case  of  sickness 
occurred,  and  the  ophthalmic  troubles  that  usually  bother  the  sciiool  to  such  a  serious  extent  were 
few  In  number  and  readily  relieved.  The  children  are  bright  and  cheerful  when  well,  and  when 
sick  submit  to  treatment  with  perfect  docility. 

At  their  hotnes  on  the  reservation  the  Indians  had  rather  more  sickness  this  year  than  last.  At 
any  rate  I  was  called  upon  to  treat  a  larger  number  of  cases,  whi"h  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  losing  confidence  in  their  own  "  native  medicine  men."  They  still  fear  the  power  of 
the  Indian  doctor;  yet  they  regard  him  as  only  an  evil,  and  they  think  it  less  harm  to  kill  one  of 
their  doctors  than  it  is  to  kill  a  rattlesnake.  In  fact  few  of  them  will  kill  a  rattlesnake,  for  while 
they  regard  the  snake  with  superstitious  dread,  yet  they  think  it  will  not  bite  them  so  long  as  it  is 
unmolested,  and  when  it  does,  any  one  of  them  c:in  cure  the  bite  with  perfect  ease.  They  think, 
on  the  other  liand,  that  their  doctors  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  find  a  victim  over  whom  to  ex- 
ercise his  power,  and  that  he  bites  more  frequently,  to  cure  which  they  must  seek  a  doctor  of  more 
power  who,  when  found,  frequently  refuses  to  exercise  his  power,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  or 
oflfer  of  bribes  will  prevail  on  him  to  makean  elTort.  In  consequence  of  this  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  doctors  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  good  doctor  is  a  dead  doctor,  whom 
they  think  can  do  them  no  harm,  and  they  would  kill  more  of  their  own  doctors  were  it  not  for 
the  wholesome  drearl  they  have  for  the  white  man's  law. 

Two  of  the  "native  medicine  men  "  were  murdered  during  the  year. and  the  best  Indians  on  the 
reservation  declared  that  only  a  righteous  act  had  been  performed,  and  the  men  who  committed 
the  deed  should  be  praised  rather  than  blamed.  I  am  satisfied  that  unless  prompt  measures  had 
been  adopted  and  the  culprits  turned  over  to  the  white  courts  the  number  of  Indian  doctors  on 
the  Yakama  reservation  would  have  materially  lessened  ere  this. 

Some  of  the  Indians  buy  off  their  own  doctors  when  receiving  treatment  from  the  agency  physi- 
cians with  presents  of  ponies  and  articles  of  clothing  simply  to  secure  their  non-interference. 
Others  of  them  simply  keep  the  doctors  out  of  their  houses,  believing  that  they  oan  not  exercise 
their  powers  for  evil  unless  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  sick.  And  while  the  large 
majority  still  believe  in  and  fear  the  power  of  the  Indian  doctor,  yet  I  can  see  that  his  influence  is 
gradually  declining. 

Malarial  troubles  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  this  year,  though  I  think  they  were  rather  more 
tractable.  Venereal  disease,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  scarce  on  this  reservation,  only  five  cases  having 
come  under  my  observation,  and  I  am  sure  all  such  come  to  my  notice.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
morals  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Every  case  that  claimed  my  attention  was  in  the  male,  and  over  thirty 
years  of  age. 

What  I  said  in  my  lost  report  regarding  a  nurse  at  the  hospital  I  reiterate  with  emphasis.  While 
the  school  employe's  give  me  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  they  can  not  find  the  time  to  devote 
to  the  sick  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  must  depend  upon  small  boys  and  girls  to  act  in  this 
capacity,  which  of  course  is  unsatisfactory.  Our  hospital  is  a  great  advanttige  in  affording  com- 
fortable quarters  and  isolation  for  the  sick,  but  we  need  some  competent  person  to  administer  medi- 
cines at  uie  proper  time,  prepare  suitable  food,  and  see  afterthe  otherthousand  and  one  little  things 
that  are  necessary  to  the  successful  management  of  disease,  and  which  the  physician  can  not  do 
without  neglecting  matters  pertaining  to  his  patients  that  no  one  else  can  see  after.  If  we  would 
overcome  the'indian's  superstition  in  reference  to  his  own  *' medicine  men"  we  must  use  every 
means  at  our  dispoi»al  to  convince  him  that  our  methods  are  better  than  his.    Let  us  have  a  nurse ! 

Next  to  a  nurse  in  the  hospital  we  need  a  careful  and  intelligent  selection  of  medicines.  The 
agency  physician  must  make  a  requisition  in  January  for  supplies  that  he  will  not  receive  till  the 
following  October  or  November,  and  these  must  last  twelve  months.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate  so  far  ahead ;  in  the  second  place,  the  estimate  made  by 
the  physician  is  cut  down  and  added  to,  with  little  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  Indians  under  his 
care,  and  the  drugs  being  purchased  for  the  most  part  from  a  wholesale  grocery  house,  are  not  A  1. 
I  run  out  of  supplies  from  two  to  four  months  before  the  new  ones  arrive,  and  am  compelled  to 
use  a  lot  of  medicine  that  from  all  appearance  has  been  here  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  that  the 
Indians  say  is  "  wake  skookum  "  (very  weak).  If  the  physician  were  allowed  to  make  an  esti- 
mate for  what  he  actually  needs  for  the  successful  management  of  his  cases  as  he  needs  it  he  could 
always  be  supplied,  and  he  could  do  it  for  a  less  amount  of  money  than  is  now  expended. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  G.  Cok,  M.  D., 

Agency  Physician, 

Capt  Thomas  Priestley, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agtni. 

SCHOOL. 

The  school  was  in  session  ten  months  of  the  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  80. 
This  of  coarse  was  less  than  nsnal  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  two  circumstances :  Firsts 
the  change  of  superintendent  in  the  middle  of  the  session  with  an  interim  of  nearly  two 
months ;  and,  second,  the  invasion  made  on  our  school  by  the  Catholics  of  North  Yakima, 
whereby  fifteen  scholars  were  withdrawn  at  one  time.  The  pupils  who  remained  to  the 
close  of  the  session  m^ide  very  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies,  and  their  parents 
expressed  gratification  at  the  evidence  of  advancement  as  indicated  at  the  public  exam- 
ination held  at  the  close  of  the  school. 

The  industrial  work  under  the  guidance  of  the  industrial  teacher  and  the  heads  of  the 
industries  taught  was  all  that  could  be  expected  or  accomplished  by  the  boys  in  school, 
most  of  whom  were  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  boys  put  in  96  acres  of  wheat  and 
oats.  The  crops  turned  out  well,  the  oats  yielding  an  average  of  about  40  bushels 
per  acre.  The  gardens  were  well  prepared  and  cultivated,  and  the  yield  of  garden  truck 
will  exceed  all  former  crops.     It  is  really  surprising  to  see  how  well  these  small  boys 
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work.  The  (oris  were  larger  and  more  namerous  than  the  boys  and  were  able  to  ac- 
complish their  industrial  work  with  greater  rapidity  and  more  ease.  They  are  learning 
to  cook,  wash,  iron,  and  do  general  house  work,  but  they  show  special  aptness  for  sewing, 
and  soon  learn  to  use  the  machine  with  dexterity.  The  school  bnildings  were  painted 
inside  and  out  during  the  year,  and  with  the  fences  whitewashed  present  a  much  more 
respectable  appearance. 

What  this  school  needs  is  an  efUcient  corps  of  employ^  who  will  remain  in  the  service 
long  enough  to  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  children  after  they  have  learned  how  to  deal 
with  them.  The  frequent  change  of  employ^  is  a  great  hinderance  and  drawback  to 
any  school,  and  especially  is  this  true  when  applied  to  an  Indian  school.  To  be  sncoess- 
ful  a  knowledge  in  addition  to  that  necessary  for  a  white  school  is  required.  A  special 
preparation  for  this  service  would  do  much  to  enhance  its  benefits.  The  following  are 
names  of  school  employ^,  with  time,  compensation  received,  etc. 

Name,  position^  and  salaries,  rfc,  of  Indian  school  employes  at  Yakama  Industrial  Boarding- 
School  for  the  fiscal  pear  ending' June  30,  1888. 


Name  and  position. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Samuel  Enyart,  superintendent  of  school  ..i 
T.  C  Gordon,  superintendent  of  school.  .. 

Harry  J.  KilRour,  industrial  teaclier 

Florence  I.  Kil^our,  principal  teaclier 

Mamie  N.  Priestley,  teacher 

Myrtle  F'nyart,  matron 

Helen  W.  Coe,  matron 

Madge  Howell,  matron 

8uHie  Hendricks,  seamstress 

Celeste  I^cy,  cootc  

Mary  Billy,  laundress 

Jackson  Toles,  disciplinarian 

Hampton  Alexander, disciplinarian 

Faircliild  Edeon,  disciplinarian 


Name  and  position. 


8amuel  Enyart,  superintendent  of  school.. 
T.  O.  Oordon,  superintendent  of  school.... 

Harry  J.  Kiljjjour,  industrial  teacher 

Piorence  1.  Kilifour,  principal  le^icher 

Mamie  N.  Priestley,  teacher 

Myrtle  i'-nyart,  matron 

Helen  W.  Coe,  matron 

Madge  Howell,  matron 

Susie  Hendricks,  seamstress 

('elesle  l^cy,  cook. 

Mnry  Billy,  laundress 

Jackson  Toles,  disciplinarian 

Hampton  Alexander,  disciplinarian 

Fairchild  hldeon,  disciplinarian 


Where  born., 


Whence 
appointed. 


Salary 
per  an- 
!    nttm. 


Ohio 

1  ouisiana... 

Virginia 

do 

WIscunsin... 

Illinois 

Virginia 

Wisconsin.. . 

Oregon 

Missouri 

Washington 

do 

do 

do 


Hlinois 

Dakota 

Oregon 

do 

Wisconsin. 

Hlinois 

Washington 
Dakota... 
Oregon^.. 
Washington 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$1,000 

1,000 

72n 

720 

eto 

600  I 
6(i0  ; 
600  I 
50i» 
500 
400 
120  ' 
120 
120  I 


Amount 
paid. 


$448,37 
401.10 
626.0? 
626.07 
549.46 
269.03 
141.42 
1S9.56 
500.00 
500.00 
400.00 

51.98 
7.58 

c9.22 


RECOMMENDATION. 

I  earnestly  recomjueiul  that  such  means  be  adopted  as  will  insure  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases  by  the  United  States  courls  wiierothe  crimes  are  committed  by  reserv^ation  Indians. 
The  people  of  the  Territory  are  rather  opposed  to  having  the  expense  of  such  trials  borne 
by  them,  for  reason  that  such  ludiaus  are  not  taxed  and  therefore  contribute  nothing 
toward  payment  of  such  costs. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  Priestley, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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EEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

REPORT  OF  GREE!^  BAY  AGENCY. 

Gbeen  Bay  Agency,  Wiscjoxsin, 

Keshtna^  Wis.^  August  10,  1888. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  sabmit  my  third  annoal  report  of  the  affairs 
and  condition  of  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin. 

LOCATION. 

This  agency  is  located  at  Keshena,  Shawano  County,  Wis.,  on  the  Menomoaee  Res- 
ervation, 7  miles  from  Shawano,  the  county  seat  of  this  county  and  the  nearest  railway 
and  telegraph  station.  The  Green  Bay  Agency  includes  the  Menomonee,  Oneida,  and 
Stockbcidge  tribes,  numbering  about  4,000  Indians. 

MEXOMONEES. 

The  Menomonees  are  the  least  civilized  of  the  three  tribes  and  require  the  most  at- 
tention from  the  agent  and  the  Government,  and  therefore  the  greater  portion  of  this 
report  will  be  confined  to  the  transactions  with  that  tribe. 

They  occupy  a  reservation  containing  231,6^0  acres  of  laud,  the  lai^r  portion  of  which 
is  covered  with  hard-wood  and  pine  timber,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  Wolf  and  Oconto 
Rivers  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  The  most  of  the  soil  is  fertile  aod  with  proper 
tillage  will  yield  large  crops  of  hay,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  corn,  potatoes,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  grains  and  vegetables  cultivated  in  this  latitude. 

Population, — According  to  the  census  just  completed  by  the  agency  farmer,  who  knows 
personally  every  Indian  on  the  reservation,  there  are  1,442  Indians,  as  follows:  There 
are  430  males  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  445  females  above  fourteen  years,  and  354 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  of  which  number  about  1,200  have 
been  Christianized  through  the  efforts  of  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  bal- 
ance are  still  pagans  and  keep  up  many  of  their  old-time  dances,  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  constantly  made  to  bring  them  under  the  pale  of  the  church 
and  civilization.  There  are  no  *'  *  blanket  Indians '  *  at  this  agency ;  even  the  pagans  wear 
the  dress  of  civiliasation.  About  300  member^  of  the  tribe  live  off  the  reservation  and 
earn  their  living  by  farming,  working  in  the  lumber  woods  and  saw-mills. 

Agriculture, — The  Menomonees  have  made  good  progress  in  clearing  land  and  raising 
crops  during  the  past  year.  Since  my  last  report  they  have  cleared  from  timber  305 
acres.  They  sowed  last  fall  285  acres  of  winter  wheat  and  rye,  which  is  now  harvested 
but  not  thrashed.  From  the  best  estimates  that  I  can  obtain  the  yield  of  winter  wheat 
and  rye  will  be  about  5,000  bushelp.  Last  spring,  under  the  authority  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment, I  purchased  and  distribnled  amon^  them  684  bushels  of  oats,  300  bushels  of » 
spring  wheat,  and  20  bushels  of  cl^er  seed.  Tbey  also  purchased  themselves  a  large 
qniMitity  of  seed  oats,  potatoes,  and  grass  seeds.  The  oats  sown  have  produced  well  and 
will  probably  thresh  13,620  bushels.  '  They  will  also  have  20,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 
The  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  the  grass  seed  sown  and  next  year  will  produce 
a  large  crop  of  tame  hay.  The  sprins-wheat  crop  has  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
the  (£inch-bugs,  and  not  as  much  wheat  will  be  harvested  as  was  sown.  They  al^o 
have  large  crops  of  garden  vegetables,  com,  and  beans.  Since  the  Menomonees  have 
been  encouraged  to  till  the  soil  they  have  had  plenty  to  eat  and  have  sold  a  small  sur- 
plus of  wheat,  potatoes,  and  oats.  By  tilling  the  soil  is  the  only  way  that  these  Indians 
can  maintain  themselves,  as  the  game  on  which  they  formerly  depended  is  about  extinct. 

Lumbering. — Last  winter,  under  authority  from  the  Indian  Department,  the  Indians 
were  allowed  to  lumber  the  dead  and  down  timber  on  the  reservation,  and  quite  a  large 
number  enlarged  their  clearings  and  cut  the  marketable  timber  into  logs  and  hauled 
them  to  the  rivers.  They  banked  8,006,730  feet  of  pine,  190.480  feet  of  basswood,  43,000 
feet  of  hemlock,  12,370  feet  of  rock  elm,  15,775  feet  of  cedar,  415  cedar  poets,  afid  161 
railway  cross-ties. 

The  manner  and  date  that  bids  would  be  received  for  these  logs  was  widely  advertised, 
and  there  were  numerous  bids.  The  logs  were  sold. to  J.  P.  Gould,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  as 
follows:  $10.57}  per  thousand  for  the  pine  banked  on  Wolf  River,  and  $10.57  for  thepiae 
on  the  Oconto  River;  $5.50  for  basswood  on  the  Wolf,  and  $6  for  that  on  the  Oconto; 
$5  for  rock  elm;  $3.50  for  hemlock  on  the  Wolf  Kiver,  and  $4  for  that  on  the  Oconto; 
$4.50  for  the  cedar. 
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The  total  amount  received  for  all  kinds  of  logs  on  both  rivers  was  $86)031.59.  Ten 
per  cent.,  amounting  to  $8,603.15,  was  deducted  for  a  stampage  or  poor  fund,  $281.51 
for  expenses  incurred  in  advertlning  and  scaling  the  logs,  and  the  balance,  $76,086.57, 
was  paid  direct  to  the  various  Indians  who  cut  and  banked  the  logs,  except  $1,182.26, 
which  has  not  yet  been  paid  over  owing  to  a  suit  commenced  by  Henry  Sherry  to  re- 
plevin the  logs  cut  by  two  Indians  on  a  section  16,  he  claiming  that  he  holds  patents  for 
the  land  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  suit  has  been  removed  to  the  United  States 
district  court,  and  upon  the  decision  depends  the  ownership  of  the  timber  on  ten  sections 
of  land  on  the  reservation,  the  most  of  which  is  very  valoable  on  account  of  its  being 
pine. 

Clearing  land  of  timber. — The  clearing  of  land  of  timber  was  supervised  by  the  agency 
farmer,  and  under  his  careful  teaching  and  direction  the  Indians  have  cut  the  merchant- 
able timber  into  logs  and  hauled  them  to  the  river,  and  have  also  cut  and  burned  all  the 
brush  and  refuse  timber,  and  either  put  in  spring  crops  or  have  the  land  ready  for  winter 
wheat  to  be  sown  this  tail.  The  Indians  were  informed  before  they  commenced  catting 
c;reen  timber  that  if  they  did  not  clear  their  lands  and  put  in  crops  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  log  again  until  they  had  fully  complied  with  instructions,  which  has  been  a 
large  incentive  for  them  to  work,  and  in  consequence  a  larger  namber  of  acres  have  been 
<deared  than  in  many  years  before. 

Pine  Umber. — It  is  estimated  that  there  is  on  the  Menomonee  Reservation  upwards  of 
400,000,000  feet  of  pine  timber,  much  of  which  is  worth  from  $6  to  $10  per  1,000  feet 
standing  on  the  ground.  As  pine  timber  is  becoming  scarce,  the  lumbermen  are  clam- 
oring to  have  this  pine  sold.  To  this  the  Indians  are  almost  unanimously  opposed. 
They  want  to  log  the  timber  themselves  and  be  allowed  a  certain  amount  per  1,000  feet 
for  doing  the  work  ;  the  logs  to  be  sold,  and  after  deducting  the  amount  due  them  for 
banking  it  and  other  necessary  expenses  the  balance  to  be  held  in  irust  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  expended  for  the  beneht  of  the  tribe.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  was  allowed  and  only  Indians  employed  to  do  the  work  it  would  be 
much  more  beneficial  than  to  sell  the  timber  and  pay  the  Indians  annuities,  for  by 
allowing  them  to  cut  the  pine  themselves  it  would  inculcate  habits  of  industry,  besides 
allowing  them  to  have  as  much  money  as  though  paid  annuities,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  payment  of  annuities  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  lazy  and  shiltle8£<, 
and  they  would  retrograde  instead  of  advancing  in  civilization. 

Stock. — There  is  owned  by  the  Government  at  this  agency  7  horses,  7  milch  cows,  8 
head  of  young  cattle,  and  11  sheep,  all  of  which  are  for  the  use  of  the  Menomonee 
boarding-school  except  3  horses. 

The  Indians  own  54  work  horse.*?,  302  ponies,  167  oxen,  98  cows,  112  young  cattle,  l.">7 
hogs,  2.960  domestic  fowls,  and  2  asses.  They  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  logs  cut  by  them  last  winter  40  horses  and  39  oxen.  They  are  learning  the  greater 
value  of  large  horses  and  ox-teams  over  ponies  for  working  purposes,  and  are  also  cut- 
ting more  hay  to  feed  their  stock  with  instead  of  letting  them  browse  or  to  root  around 
in  the  snow  after  dead  grass,  as  has  been  their  practice  in  former  years. 

AUotmenU. — At  a  full  council  held  last  tall  the  Menomonees  unanimously  signed  a 
request  to  have  their  reservation  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,  but  as  yet  no  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Government.  Allotments  could  be  made,  if  desirable,  so  as  not  to 
include  the  large  tracts  of  pine  timber,  which  could  be  lumbered  by  the  Indians  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  for  their  benefit.  If  the  lands  were  allotted  I  think  that  the  feel- 
ing of  individual  ownership  would  be  a  greiit  incentive  to  induce  them  to  clear  the 
land  and  to  till  the  soil.  It  would  only  take  about  one-half  of  the  land  on  the  reser- 
vation to  allot  each  Indian  the  full  amount  of  land  due  him. 

Poor. — Ten  per  cent  of  the  gross  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  logs  is  set  apart  as 
a  fund,  called  the  stumpage  or  poor  fund,  for  the  support  of  a  hospital  and  to  purchase 
rations  for  the  poor.  The  hospital  has  a  capacity  for  ten  patients,  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  agency  physician  assisted  by  three  Sisters  of  Charity.  Seventy  rations  of 
20  pounds  of  flour  and  10  pounds  of  pork  are  now  issued  to  the  poor  every  two  weeks. 
There  js  now  in  the  stumpage  or  poor  fund  over  $12,000,  which  is  used  by  the  agent 
under  authority  of  the  Indian  Department  for  the  purposes  heretofore  stated. 

Sanitary. — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  herewith  furnish  a  report  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Menomonee  Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888 : 

Durin^the  pa«t  year  the  number  of  deaths  reported  Is  42,  and  the  number  of  births  51.  The  pre- 
vious year  there  wore  reported  57  deaths  and  52  births.  A  comparison  of  the  relative  number  of 
deaths  and  births  for  the  two  years  I  think  fairly  represents  the  status  of  the  sanitary  improvement 
of  the  past  year.  Heretofore  the  number  of  deaths  has  exceeded  the  number  of  births  considerably,  for 
the  pant  few  years  at  least.  Great  care  has  been  taken  the  past  year  to  have  the  number  of  deaths 
and  births  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible.  During  the  past  year  the  Indians  have  been  better  clothed 
and  fed  than  they  were  in  the  few  years  immediately  previous.  I  think  this  accounts  largely  for 
the  decreased  death-rate.  They  are  also  diRTKing:  wells,  and  thus  improvinfi;  their  drinking  water. 
The  Indians  all  live  in  houses  and  wear  citizens'  dress.  But  some  of  the  pagrans  do  not  yet  make 
**->d9.  but  sleep  on  the  floor  on  mats. 

e  had  a  small  hospital  established  here  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half.    It  has  a  capacity 
ient'4,  iiud  tlie  last  year  has  been  con^^tantly  full.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other 
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place  for  the  inflrm,  agred  or  blind,  we  are  compelled  to  retain  some  patients,  at  pre5ient  three  men 
and  an  orphan  girl  too  young  to  enter  sohool,  that  are  not  actually  sick,  but  because  of  their  in- 
firmities are  in  need  of  constant  care. 

The  hospital  is  supported  out  of  the  stumpaj^e  or  poor  fund  at  present  a  fund  that  is  created  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  and  infirm,  by  deduutinj;  a  certain  percentaijre  from  the  proceeds  oi  sales  of 
Indian  loss  cut  on  the  reservation.  The  most  of  the  patients  in  our  hospital  at  present  would 
in  all  probability  have  died  for  want  of  proper  care  and  treatment  if  we  did  not  have  a  hospital  in 
which  to  properly  care  for  them.  Our  present  building  is  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  needs  of  those 
that  should  properly  be  cared  for.  Our  hospital  is  no  longer  an  experiment  so  far  as  its  necessity  for 
the  Indian  is  concerned.  We  have  no  trouble,  usually,  now  in  induoing  suitable  oases  to  enter 
when  advised  to  do  so. 
Respectfully, 

J.    U  CLfcARY,  M.  D., 

Agency  Physician. 

Dancing, — That  portion  of  the  tribe  known  as  pagans  still  continue  to  hold  their  old 
time  dances.  They  are  sometimes  visited  by  roving  bands  of  Pottawatomies.  Winneba- 
goes,  and  Chippewas,  who  join  them  in  dancing.  The  pagans  are  the  least  indastrioos 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  will  only  caltivate,  with  a  lew  exceptions,  small  patches  of 
com,  beans,  and  potatoes.  They  are  the  berry  pickers,  sngar  makers,  and  hnntersof  the 
tribe,  by  which  they  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence.  Within  the  past  two  years  a  few  of 
the  pagans  have  been  induced  to  clear  land,  raise  more  crops,  and  to  cut  a  few  logs. 

Women. — In  years  past  as  well  as  at  present  all  e^brts  of  the  Government  and  all  ar- 
ticles consigned  to  this  agency  for  tho  use  of  the  Indians  have  been  in  favor  of  the  males. 
The  men  have  been  given  oxen,  agricultural  implements,  seed,  and  other  articles,  and 
taught  their  uses;  but  the  women  have  been  allowed  to  get  along  the  best  they  could 
%vithout  the  aid  of  many  domestic  articles  that  are  al^solntely  necessary  for  daily  house- 
hold use  and  without  which  no  woman  can  successfully  keep  house.  It  is  time  that 
more  was  given  to  the  women,  in  order  to  encourage  them,  as  it  is  well  known  that  they 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  rising  generation,  as  well  as  the  civilization  of  the  tribe. 

Mornlity. — Notwithstandingthe  eflbrts  of  the  missionaries  and  others  many  of  the  In- 
dians have  very  Inx  ideas  of  morality,  but  I  think  that  there  has  been  some  improvement 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Honesfy. — The  Menomonees  are,  as  a  general  thing,  honest,  and  pay  their  debts  much 
better  than  the  same  number  of  white  men  would  if  placed  under  like  circumstances. 

Intemperance. — But  few  of  the  Menomonees  are  drunkards,  and  many  of  them  do  not 
drink  liquor  at  all.  There  is  a  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society  established  among 
them  that  numbers  12.5  members,  which  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  tribe. 

Crimes, — But  few  crimes  have  been  committed  daring  the  year.  A  few  Indians  have 
been  fined  by  the  court  of  Indiau  offenses  for  wife  beating  and  drunkenness,  bat  no 
grave  crimes  have  been  committed. 

EMPLOYES. 

There  are  forty-two  employ^  of  all  kinds,  including  the  police,  at  this  agency,  as  fol- 
low:*: One  clerk,  physician,  farmer,  miller,  interpreter,  and  teamster ;  a  blacksmith  and 
an  a^lstant  and  a  wagon-maker  and  assistant,  who  are  Indians.  At  the  Menomonee 
l)o.irding-school  a  superintendent,  two  teachers,  industrial  teacher,  carpenter,  shoemaker, 
matron  and  assistant  matron,  cook,  seamstress,  and  laundress.  On  the  Oneida  Reser- 
vation are  six  teachers  of  day  schools.  On  the  Stockbridge  Reservation  one  teacher  of  a 
day  school.  At  the  Menomonee  hospital  a  matron,  assistant  matron,  and  cook  are  em- 
ployee!.  There  are  six  United  States  police  on  the  Menomonee  Reservation,  and  five  on 
the  Oneida  Reservation.  All  of  the  employ^  have  faithfully  attended  to  their  various 
duties,  and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  discharge  any  of  them  during  the  year. 

SCHOOI^S. 

A  boarding-school  was  established  at  this  agency  several  years  ago,  and  the  pupils  in 
attendance  are  from  the  three  tribes  which  compose  this  agency.  The  school  will  ac- 
commodate 120  pupils,  and  during  the  past  year  there  was  a  ful  fat  tendance.  Farming, 
carpentering,  and  shoe-making  are  the  industrial  branches  taught  the  boys,  and  sewing, 
house  work,  and  cooking  are  taught  the  girls  besides  their  regular  studies  in  books.  Un- 
der the  careful  training  of  the  present  corps  of  teachers  the  pupils  have  made  marked 
pi'ogress  in  all  branches  taught  in  the  school. 

There  is  also  a  contract  school  under  the  management  of  the  Catholic  order  of  Fran- 
ciscan Monks  which  will  accommodate  150  scholars.  All  of  the  branches  taught  at  the 
Government  school  are  taught  in  this  school,  and  the  pupils  have  made  commendable 
progress  during  the  year.  The  Government  pays  $10^  per  pupil  for  their  education, 
clothing,  and  board. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  day  schools  at  Oneida  and  Stpckbridjje  are  a  great  success. 
The  teachers  employed  are  competent  and  willing  to  do  their  whole  duty,  but  the  indif- 
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ference  of  many  of  the  parents  in  not  compelling  their  children  to  attend  r^nlarly  ha» 
a  bad  effect  and  the  pupils  do  not  make  the  progress  they  should.  The  better  dasa 
send  their  children  to  the  boarding  schools. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  at  this  agency,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  bailt  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  need  much  repairine  in  order  to  make  them  at  all  comfortable  for  the  employ^ 
who  occupy  them.  The  agency  bam  will  fall  down  unless  a  new  foundation  and  alls 
are  placed  under  it  soon. 

MILLS. 

A  saw-mill  containing  lath,  shingle,  planing,  and  siding  machines  was  erected  two 
years  asco  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians.  The  mill  in  located  on  a  splendid 
water-power,  and  has  a  capacity  of  sawing  25,000  feet  of  lumber  a  day. 

The  old  gristrmill  is  utterly  useless  and  can  not  be  used  ataU.  A  new  mill  is  needed 
and  should  be  built  at  once  in  order  to  encourage  the  Indians  to  raise  grain  for  their 
own  flour  and  feed  lor  their  stock. 

OXEIDAS. 

The  Oneida  Reservation  consists  of  65,540  acres  of  land  located  in  Brown  and  Outa- 
gamie Counties,  10  miles  from  the  city  of  Green  Bay,  and  40  miles  on  a  direct  line  or 
about  70  miles  by  railroad  from  the  agency.  The  tribe  numbers  nearly  2,000  persons, 
of  which  number  453  males  are  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  432  females  above  fourteen 
years,  and  508  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years;  of  the  **homeless" 
who  have  been  adopted,  there  are  35  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age;  females  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  40;  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  48.  Last 
year  about  200  Indians  who  had  at  difi*erent  times  come  from  New  York  and  Canada  and 
located  on  the-  reservation  were  by  a  vote  ot  the  tribe  adopted. 

This  tribe  is  civilized,  mostly  educated,  especially  the  younger  portion,  and  support 
themselves  principally  by  farming.  Many  of  them  have  large  and  well-tilled  farms,  sub- 
stantial wood  or  brick  buildings,  and  are  altogether  too  much  civilized  to  be  treated 
much  longer  as  children.  Their  lands  should  be  allotted  to  them,  and  their  tribal  rela- 
tions brolfen  up.  They  are  at  present  divided  into  two  factions  of  about  equal  numbers 
over  the  allotment  question — one  faction  favoring  and  the  other  opposing  the  allotment 
of  their  lands  in  severalty.  Those  Indians  who  have  large  farms  and  are  comparatively 
wealthy  do  not  want  the  land  allotted  and  have  to  wait  lor  twenty-five  years  in  order  to 
obtain  a  complete  title.  They  claim  that  they  might  better  retain  tribal  relations  until 
such  time  as  they  are  allowed  to  control  the  title  to  their  farms,  for  by  so  doing  they  can 
have  more  land  to  farm  than  if  the  land  was  allotted  to  them. 

Annuities, — The  Oneidas  receive  an  annuity  of  $1,000,  which  last  year  amounted  to 
58  cents  per  capita. 

Schools. — They  are  very  anxious  to  have  a  boarding-school  established  on  their  reser- 
vation, and  have  unanimously  voted  to  give  one  year's  annuities  to  aid  in  erecting  tlie 
building.  A  site  has  been  selected  and  the  occupant's  claim  for  improvements  purchased 
by  the  Government.  Nearly  300  children  from  this  reservation  are  away  from  home  at- 
tending the  various  Indian  industrial  and  training  schools,  which  shows  the  interest 
manifested  by  these  Indians  in  education. 

STOCKBRIDGES  AND  MUNSEES. 

The  Stockbrldge  and  Munsee  Reservation  consists  of  eighteen  sections  of  land  a^oining 
the  Menomonee  Reservation  on  the  south  and  west,  on  which  reside  133  persons,  enrolled 
members  of  the  tribe  (of  which  number  41  males  are  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  38  fe- 
males are  above  fourteen  years,  and  30  children  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen 
years),  and  abovt  30  persons  who,  under  a  law  passed  by  Congress  in  1871,  were  thrown  out 
and  are  not  on  the  roll.  This  act  has  been  the  cause  of  much  contention,  and  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  tribe,  as  the  ousted  party,  who  number  about  200  persons, 
are  constantly  appealing  to  Congress  to  be  re-instated,  and  do  not  settle  down  into  any 
steady  employment,  claiming  that  their  rights  will  be  recognized  after  a  while,  after  which 
they  will  move  on  the  reservation  and  settle  down.  Those  whoare  enrolled  as  members  of 
the  tribe  do  not  appear  to  want  to  make  many  improvements  until  this  question  is  set- 
tled.   The  sooner  that  Congress  decides  the  question  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  parties. 

Civilization. — These  Indians  are  as  much  civilized  as  they  ever  will  be.  All  of  them 
read  and  write  and  speak  the*  English  language,  and  all  of  them  are  competent  to  be- 
come citizens.    Their  lands  should  be  allotted  them  and  tribal  relations  broken  up. 
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Annuities. — This  tribe  receives  a  cash  annnity  of  about  $25  per  capita,  derived  from 
the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  in  1871.  If  they  were  to  receive  £Eurming  tools, 
oxen,  horses,  etc,  instead  of  cash  it  woald  be  mnch  better  for  the  tribe  as  much  of  the 
money  they  receive  is  squandered  for  liquor  immediately  after  each  payment. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  think  the  Menomonees  and  Oneidas  have  made  com- 
mendable progress  during  the  past  year,  especially  the  Menomonees,  and  that  if  the 
present  system  of  compelling  the  Indians  to  be  self-supporting  and  industrious  is  kept 
np  for  a  few  years,  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,  that  by  the  time  the  rising 
generation  reaches  manhood  they  will  be  competent  to  discharge  all  the  functions  of 
citizenship. 
The  statistics  of  the  three  tribes  are  herewith  inclosed. 

Thanking  the  Indian  Department  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  have  treated 
me  and  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  Jennings, 
U.  S,  Indian  AgenL 
TheCk>MMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


BEPORT  OF  LA  POINTE  AGENCY. 

La  Pointe  Agency, 
Ashland.  Wis,,  August  29,  1888. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affiftirs  at  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis.    This  agency  embraces  the  following  reservations: 

Red  Cliff  Reservation,  situated  in  Bayfield  County,  Wis.,  covering  13,993  acres  of  land. 

Bad  River  Reservation,  situated  in  Ashland  County,  Wis.,  covering  124,333  acres  of 
land. 

Lac  Court  d^Oreilles  Reservation,  situated  in  Sawyer  County,  Wis.,  covering  66,136 
acres  of  land. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation,  situated  in  Oneida  County,  Wis.,  covering  69,824  acres 
of  land. 

Fond  dn  Lao  Reservation,  situated  in  Carlton  County,  Minn.,  covering  100,121  acres  of 
land. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation,  situated  in  Cook  County,  Minn.,  covering  51,840  acres  of 
land. 

Bois  Forte  (or  Net  Lake)  Reservation,  situated  in  Saint  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties, 
Minn.,  covering  107,509  acres  of  land. 

The  progress  df  the  Indians  under  my  charge  has  been  uniform  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  population,  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
are  moving  in  from  outside  to  take  land.  After  the  allotments  have  been  made  and 
the  pine  removed  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  marked  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion, as  the  bulk  of  the  land  is  of  little  value  for  farming  purposes.  Below  I  give  a  cen- 
sus of  the  different  bands  of  Chippewas  under  my  charge.  I  was  unable  to  take  a  census 
of  the  Bois  Forte,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  bands  on  account  of  their  being 
scattered  about.  I  was  unable  to  collect  them  nor  could  I  find  any  of  them  well  enough 
posted  to  give  me  the  information  I  desired.  I  have  taken  last  year's  figures,  which  I 
consider  vexy  nearly  correct 


Nane  of  bond. 

Males 

above 

eighteen 

years. 

Females 
above 

fourteen 
years. 

Children 
between 
six  and  six- 
teen years. 

Persons 
not  other- 
wise enu- 
merated. 

Total. 

RedClUr 

98 
213 
360 
137 
170 

84 
209 

104 
204 
325 
131 
192 
81 
215 

06 
183 
296 
138 
1S4 

«6 
151 

76 

88 
168 

62 
106 

60 
144 

374 

Bifcd  River 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 

Lac  dn  Flambeau .rr^.tt-i-t^.... ............ ^-t- 

638 
1148 
468 

Fond  dn  Lac » 

Grand  Portage « 

Bois  Porte....... .«..- 

632 
290 
719 

Ttotal 

1,271 

1,252 

1,042 

704 

4,269 
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IMPEOVKMENTS. 

The  improyements  made  by  the  Indians  this  year  are  somewhat  more  substantial  Uian 
those  of  last. «  The  houses  are  larger  and  the  work  done  on  them  is  of  a  better  class. 

The  agricaltarai  products  are  about  the  same,  and  while  not  of  any  great  amount  or 
▼ariety,  form  an  important  part  of  their  support.  The  army- worm  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  section  and  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  crops  on  the  Bad  River 
Reservation.  This  is  very  unfortunate  and  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  sufifering  this  winter. 
On  the  other  reservations  no  unusual  hard  luck  has  been  encountered,  and  what  they 
.'have  raised  they  have  been  able  to  harvest. 

LOGGING. 

The  logging  season  of  1887-*88  was  the  most  successful  of  any  heretofore,  and  of 
greatej  profit  to  the  Indians.  Many  of  them  worked  in  the  camps,  and,  profiting  by 
the  example  of  the  white  men  who  were  employed  with  them,  have  become  skilled  and 
industrious  woodsmen.  In  spite  of  the  adverse  criticism  called  forth  by  my  allowing 
white  men  to  assist  the  Indians  to  put  in  their  logs,  I  still  maintain  that  it  was  vital  to 
their  success  to  do  so,  and  had  I  done  otherwise  logging  on  all  these  reservations  would 
have  been  a  complete  and  disastrous  failure.  Logging  will  have  to  be  carried  on  every 
winter,  because  timber  bums  every  summer,  and  if  not  cut  the  following  winter  b^ 
comes  a  total  loss,  and  it  will  never  be  undertaken  and  completed  by  Indian  labor  ex- 
clusively. That  System  had  one  fatal  defect  that  should  have  presented  itself  to  every 
business  man's  mind  at  once,  namely,  the  restriction  af  the  right  to  labor  to  a  certain 
class,  and  that  class  exceedingly  limited.  It  was  also  impossible  to  take  ignorant  In- 
dians and  prosecute  any  work  successfully  which  requires  such  skilled  labor  as  logging 
does.  Instead  of  learning  to  labor  and  becoming  a  useful  citizen,  under  that  system 
the  Indian  would  have  become  demoralized  and  totally  unfit  to  do  work  either  for  himself 
or  for  any  one  else. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  this  B/gencj  during  the  past  year  have  been  under  charge  of  efficient 
instructors,  and  their  success  has  been  deserved. 

I  have  received  a  petition  fix)m  Indians  living  in  the  vicinity  of  section  31  in  town- 
ship 39  north,  of  range  6  west,  on  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation,  stating  that  they 
wish  to  have  a  school  opened.  The  Valley  Lumber  Ck)mpany  has  offered  to  donate  a 
suitable  building.  There  are  47  children  of  school  age  residing  there,  and  I  am  certain 
an  average  of  15  could  be  maintained  by  a  live  teacher.  I  would  respectfully  reoom- 
mend  that  a  teacher  be  appointed  to  open  and  take  charge  of  a  school  Uiere. 

Two  schools,  one  at  Bad  River  and  one  at  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation,  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  had  contracts  whereby  they  were  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $7.50  per  quarter  for  each  pupil  instructed. 

Below  I  give  a  statement  of  the  schools  connected  with  this  agency,  together  with  the 
average  attendance,  names  of  teachers,  with  salary  per  annum. 


Name  of  achooL 

suuaiea.           i     ^^^ 

Name  of  teacher. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

TjU^  dll  inAItlhAIIU             

Lao  du  Flambeau... 
Fond  du  Lac 

13 
U 

27 

46 

5 

25 

44 

15 

22 

f          46 
i        -16 

Clara  Allen 

8800 

Nellie  E.  Peck 

600 

Vermillion  Lake 

Vermillion  Lake. .. 
Bad  River 

/Charles  McCabe 

800 

Haint  M  anr'a 

(Minnie  McCabe 

Hister  Thaddea 

250 

Grand  Portage 

Grand  Portagre 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 

do 

Dominie  Dueharme 

480 

Pah-Qua-iih-wong 

James  Doble 

(Sister  ConoepU 

600 

Caibolio  Minion 

Round  I/Ake  MiiMlon».... 

do « 

1  Sister  Aloysia 

f  8.  A.Dougherty 

""sob 

Catholio  Mission 

Red  aiff. 

C.  H.  Dougherty 

r  Sister  Bonaventura 

800 

T>avAA>«la1  nw%A   Xt^^A^Atntw 

Sister  Vincent  Hunk 

(Sister  Eugenia  Dillon.... 

*  Boarding  pupils. 
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BAILBOADS. 

As  yet  the  Indians  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation  have  not  given  their  consent  to  the 
Dnlnth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railroad  to  pass  through  their  reservation.  Their 
demands  are  yet  too  high  to  be  acceded  to,  but  I  think  in  a  short  time  will  be  moderated, 
as  they  are  now  beginning  to  realize  the  benefit  of  the  road  to  them. 

The  Bois  Forte  band  of  Chippewas  refused  to  allow  the  Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  River  and 
Southwestern  Railroad  to  pass  through  their  reservation. 

The  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indians  likewise  refused  their  consent  to  passage  of  the  Mil- 
waukee, Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railroad  through  their  reservation. 

The  Indians  are  not  much  in  &vor  of  having  railroads  pass  through  their  lands,  as 
they  set  fire  to  their  timber  and  kill  their  horses  and  cattle  without  giving  them  just 
compensation  therefor. 

IN    CONCLUSION. 

I  would  state  that  law  and  order  has  prevailed  during  the  last  year  on  the  reserva- 
tions under  my  charge.  Every  complaint  made  has  been  promptly  attended  to  by  the 
United  States  authorities  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  many  offenders  punished.  My  busi- 
ness was  somewhat  retarded  last  winter  by  the  **  8melling<x)mmittee  "  headed  by  Hon. 
William  K  Chandler  and  ably  seconded  by  his  assistant,  ex-Lieut  Gov.  Thad.  C. 
Pound,  but  as  they  failed  to  root  up  anything  damaging  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  this 
agency  or  my  character  they  have  subsided  and  left  me  in  peace. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  T.  Gregoby, 
U,  S,  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT    OF    AGENT    IN    WYOMING. 

REPORT  OF  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming, 

August  26, 1888. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
third  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

The  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  who  occupy  this  reserve  being  different  in  language, 
habits,  and  dispositions,  and  having  been  enemies  in  battle  in  the  past,  has  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  study  them  closely  with  the  view  of  removing  all  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  their  living  amicably  and  in  harmony  together,  as  on  my  arrival  at 
the  agency  the  scholars  on  any  pretext  whatever  were  ready  for  a  fight  on  all  occasions. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  this  feeling  has  to  a  great  degree  disappeared,'  not  only  with 
the  children  but  with  their  parents. 

The  Shoshones  are  undoubtedly  the  farthest  advanced  in  morals  and  virtue,  but  they 
have  had  better  advantages  than  their  associate  tribe.  The  virtue  of  the  Shoshone  women 
is  as  proverbial  as  is  the  want  of  it  in  the  other  tribe,  but  in  the  latter  this  is  gradually 
being  improved. 

The  men  of  the  Arapahoes  are  ever  ready  to  work  at  anything  in  which  they  can  see 
a  remuneration  for  their  labor,  and  have  located  their  farms,  built  themselves  houses, 
and  have  shown  a  gratifying  advance,  even  greater  than  the  other  tribe;  besides  having 
no  taste  for  intoxicating  liquors,  have  never  given  any  trouble  on  that  score,  while  the 
Shoshones,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  considered  it  as  a  show  of  superior  civiliza- 
tion, and  have  as  a  consequence  suffered  punishment,  imprisonment,  and  hard  labor  for 
their  indulgence ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  very  few  cases  have  occurred  during  the  past  year. 

LAND  IN  SEVEBALTY. 

Both  tribes  have  of  their  own  free  will  asked  for  a  joint  council  with  me,  and  have, 
as  you  know,  asked  for  their  lands  in  severalty,  and,  unless  the  Sioux  or  some  foreign 
element  should  interfere,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  shall  not  be  accomplished  at  an  early 
day. 

While  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  opinion  of  a  very  efficient  inspector,  '*  that 
these  Indians  will  in  three  years  from  last  August  be  well  on  the  road  to  self-support, '^ 
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lam  of  an  opinion  that  if  the  Government  will  remove  several  difficnltiee  in  their  way 
impossible  for  them  to  remove,  they  will  in  a  reasonably  short  time  begin  the  work  of 
self-support  within  this  period.  These  difficolties  are,  first,  water-ditches  (an  absolute 
necessity  in  this  country)  must  be  fnmished  liberally.  Their  horses  are  of  too  light 
weight  to  do  the  agricultural  work,  and  to  improve  them  they  need  eastern  stallions, 
say  two  or  three  to  each  tribe.  These  Aimished,  with  the  saw  and  grist  mill  already  on 
the  spot,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  farmers  to  aid  them  for  a  year  or  two,  I  do  consider  that 
in  five  years  after  they  receive  these  they  will  raise  wheat  enough  to  fumiidi  them  with 
flour,  and  if  for  a  few  years  the  money  now  expended  in  flour  be  expended  for  stock 
cattle,  they  will  soon  have  beef  enough  for  their  own  use,  at  which  time,  five  yeais  after 
the  ditches  are  in  working  order,  they  will  be  self-supporting. 

SAKITABY  CONDITION. 

Although  this  can  compare  favorably  with  the  whites  of  this  country,  there  has  been 
a  great  d^  of  sickness  in  both  tribes,  mostly  of  a  lung  character,  developed  no  doubt 
by  the  dampness  of  the  spring. 

INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

These  have  been  very  few,  detached  cases  of  drunkenness  and  a  few  horse  thefts  being 
about  the  amount. 

Sharpnose  and  Garfield,  two  Arapahoes,  having  been  arrested  for  being  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  a  white  man  named  Jewell,  on  examination  by  the  grand  jury  the 
former  was  released,  but  the  latter  is  still  in  jail  awaiting  trial  next  term  of  the  county 
court,  in  July,  1889. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  me  to  say  on  what  testimony  the  grand  jury  based  their 
findings  of  a  true  bill  against  Garfield,  for  having  arrested  him  myself  and  sifted  most 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  testimony  in  the  case,  I  am  satisfied  he  had  no  hand  in  the  kill- 
ing, but  that  a  white  partner  of^the  dead  man  did  the  deed  for  the  cash  that  he  knew 
was  on  his  person  and  left  the  country  simultaneously  to  the  disappearance  of  Jewell, 
and  all  the  entangling  drcumstanoes  he  could  around  the  neck  of  my  poor  Indian,  which 
the  prejudice  of  a  certain  class  of  whites  in  this  country  and  their  hatred  for  his  tribe 
will  use  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  against  him.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the 
United  States  district  attorney,  who  is  ordered  to  defend  him,  and  in  an  associate  counsel 
employed  by  the  tribe,  he  has  able  friends  anxious  and  alive  to  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  see  fskir  play  in  the  matter.  I  shall  of  course  aid  them  with  heart  and  hand  in  their 
work. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

The  Indians  hauled  all  the  flour  and  many  of  the  other  supplies  from  Rawlins  used 
by  them  during  the  year,  and  they  perform^  their  work  remarkably  well  and  behaved 
in  a  proper  manner  while  absent  on  their  duty. 

LUMBEB  AND  MATERIAL. 

These  have  been  mucli  needed  by  the  Indians  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  but  its  ex- 
pense was  so  great  that  the  Government  could  not  possibly  supply  their  wants.  The 
saw-mill  is  now  up  and  in  working  order,  and  the  work  of  hauling  logs  will  be  good 
employment  for  the  Indians  who  require  any  great  quantity  of  lumber. 

INDIAN  POLICE 

Is  well  organized,  and  the  lieutenant  and  ten  privates  are  as  efiective  a  body  of  men  as 
I  would  desire,  at  all  times  ready  and  active. 

COUET  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES 

has  nad  but  little  to  act  upon,  but  should  the  judge  be  appointed  and  paid,  great  good 
will  be  the  product  thereof. 

HUNTING. 

The  order  prohibiting  my  Indians  leaving  their  reservation  for  hunting  or  any  other 
purpose  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  ob- 
tain authority  from  Department  in  time  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  it  just  as  their 
services  can  be  spared  from  their  homes  they  have  to  give  it  up.  The  operations  of  this 
order  are  that  the  good  Indians  who  have  resorted  to  hunting  as  an  assistance  in  feeding 
their  fisunilies  have  been  deprived  of  this  aid  and  given  it  up,  but  the  bad  element  will 
steal  away  and  disobey  the  order,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  them.  I  would 
request  that  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  order  be  modified,  and  that  I  be  permitted 
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at  proper  seasons  to  allow  good  Indians  to  avail  themselves  of  this  aid  in  support  of 
their  fomilies.  They  claim  that  when  they  want  to  hnnt,  before  they  can  get  the  per- 
mission from  Washington  the  opportunity  to  go  has  disappeared,  as  it  takes  so  long  to 
get  an  answer. 

EDUCATIONAL  WOSK. 

The  Grovemment  school  has  been  filled  to  its  full  capacity,  and  the  instruction  has 
been  as  fair  as  circumstances  could  admit  of.  Ample  vegetables  have  been  raised  by  the 
school  boys  for  the  use  of  the  school  for  the  coming  year;  besides,  they  have  raised  part 
of  the  grain  needed  as<feed  for  stock. 

The«Catholic  Church,  I  am  glad  to  report,  has  nearly  completed  a  splendid  and  hand- 
some structure,  about  30  miles  from  the  agency,  of  brick  and  stone.  Its  capacity  will 
enable  it,  I  think,  to  accommodate  80  to  90  scholars;  it  will  probably  be  ready  for  occu- 
pation in  October.  The  building  is  among  the  Arapahoes,  and  I  trust,  after  the  varied 
trials  and  hardships  this  people  have  overcome  in  their  good  work,  they  will  at  last 
reap  complete  success,  and  that  it  will  prove  a  great  blessing  to  this  tribe. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  control  of  Bishop  Talbot  and  Rev.  John 
Roberts,  have  raised  money  to  begin  a  mission  school  among  the  Shoshones,  as  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has  done  among  the  Arapahoes,  and  have  already  applied  for  authority  to 
selecta  site  for  buildings  and  land  for  a  farm  to  be  attached.  I  have  forwarded  and 
approved  this  plan,  and  hope  the  request  will  be  granted,  as  the  three  schools  we  shall  then 
have  will  make  rapid  strides  towards  the  education  and  civilization  of  these  people  on 
the.pivotal  path  for  doing  so.  A  liberal  donation  to  this  latter  school  will  meet  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  the  Shoshones,  who  have  expressed  their  wishes  to  me  on  the 
subject.  « 

MISSION  WOBK 

under  the  control  of  Revs.  John  Roberts  andF.  H.  Kuppens,  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
unexceptionably  **fine  characters,"  is  properly^ attended  to. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  excuse  myself  for  the  varied  and  numerous  requests  for  sup- 
plies I  have  made  to  the  Department  for*  my  Indians.  •  I  acknowledge  I  have  been  a 
great  beggar,  but  I  have  been  extremely  interested  in  these  people,  and  was  anxious  to 
help  them  all  I  could,  and  as  most  of>  my  requests  have  been  generously  granted  by  you 
I  can  honestly  assure  you  that  were  you  to  see  the  good  you  have  done  by  granting  my 
sequests  you  would  be  fully  repaid. 
Thanking  the  Department  for  your  support  and  confidence, 
I  remain,  respectfully, 

Thos.  M.  Jones, 
U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  SITKA,  ALASKA. 

Indian  Industbial  and  Tbainino  School, 

SUka,  AUuka,  September  18,  1888. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30, 1888.    One  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  are  now  in  regular  attendance.    The  highest 
enrollment  during  the  year  was  186.    The  number  of  teachers  and  employes  is  as  follows: 

William  A.  Kelly,  superintendent  Josie  Orerend,  oook. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Austin,  chaplain.  * '  Jennie, ' '  assistant  cook. 

Ida  M.  Rodgers,  teacher^  Alice  Austin,  laundress. 

Rhoda  A.  Lee,  teacher.  Lottie  Shepard,  assistant  matron, 

*  C.  £.  Overend,  industrial  teacher.  J.  Liberty,  blacksmith. 

Donald  Austin,  assistant  industrial  teacher,    f  D.  Winter,  shoemaker. 

Annie  R.  Kelsey,  matron,  girls.  Dr.  R.  £.  Henning,  physician. 

I.  J.  Austin,  matron,  boys.  Gertrude  Harding,  hospital  nurse. 

S.  S,  Winans,  seamstress.  Annie  Chisholm,  teachers'  cook. 

Tillie  Paul,  assistant  seamstress.  Lieutenant  Turner,  U.  S.  Navy,  drill  master. 

SCHOOL-BOOM. 

Instruction  embraced  reading,  writing;  spelling,  language,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
music.  The  teachers  in  charge  were  well  qualified  and  did  efficient  service.  All  teach- 
ing is  done  in  pure  English.     £very  where  it  is  the  language  of  the  school. 

SEWING-BOOM. 

Under  the  efficient  teacher  and  her  able  native  assistant  hundreds  of  garments  were 
made.  The  patching  for  both  boys  and  girls  was  done  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  Each 
girl  knits  her  own  winter  stockings  and  the  larger  girls  are  learning  how  to  fit  and  make 
their  own  dresses. 

LAUNDBY. 

The  laundry  work  was  under  the  direction  of  a  graduate  of  our  school.  She  was  at- 
tentive to  duties  and  we  were  well  pleased  vrith  her  services.  Most  of  the  washing  being 
done  by  hand,  the  work  was  oiten  very  laborious.  Through  the  interest  and  energy  of 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  we  now  have  a  steam  laundiy,  which  greatly  facilitates,  lessens,  and 
dignifies  the  labor.  There  is  always  some  washing  and  ironing  to  be  done  by  hand,  so 
that  the  girls  never  get  out  of  practice. 

HOSPITAL. 

This  department  was  opened  the  5th  of  April  and  is  used  exclusively  for  girls.  Its 
capacity  is  for  twelve  beds  only.  Here  we  are  enabled  to  properly  care  for  the  sick,  re- 
lieve suffering,  heal  diseases,  prolong  and  save  life.  As  soon  as  the  means  can  be  se- 
cured we  hope  to  erect  a  boys'  ward.  There  were  eight  deaths  in  the  school  this  year, 
five  girls  and  three  boys.  All  died  from  inherited  diseases.  Truly,  the  sins  of  parents 
are  often  visited  upon  their  children. 

SHOE-SHOP. 

This  department  was  establ  ished  only  last  September.  Five  boys  worked  in  the  shop^ 
four  of  whom  have  learned  to  patch  and  half-sole  the  shoes  for  the  school.  We  have 
now  placed  a  dozen  of  apprentices  in  the  shoe-shop,  and  hope  in  time  to  make  all  the 
shoes  needed  for  the  school. 

*Died  in  June.  f  Dismissed  and  H.  F.  Lake  employed  in  his  stead. 
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CAEPENTBY. 

A  master  mechanic  was  in  charge  of  this  department.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  appren- 
tices have  served  at  this  trade  for  two  or  more  years,  all  of  whom  are  now  fair  mechan- 
ics, while  a  number  have  shown  special  aptitude  as  artists  and  designers.  During  the 
fiscal  year  an  industrial  building,  30  by  60,  two  stories  high,  was  built;  also  a  girl's  ward 
of  hospital,  80  by  60,  a  boy's  wash-house,  a  wood-shed,  a  school-house,  three  cottages,  and 
several  smaller  buildings.  Much  repairing  was  also  done.  Several  sets  of  furniturewere 
made  from  the  Alaska  yellow  cedar.  Several  boys  have  learned  undertaking— a  business 
that  ought  to  be  lucrative  in  this  country.  House  painting  is  now  done  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  of  our  boys. 

Two  of  our  boys  have  served  a  time  at  blacksmithing,  but  it  is  not  a  paying  trade,  ex- 
cepting at  the  mines,  for  there  are  no  roads,  no  wagons,  no  horses;  hence  little  doing  in 
the  line  of  blacksmithing.  The  ** mission"  team  of  mules  is  the  only  team  in  this 
quaint  little  capital.  Our  nearest  neighboring  village  is  75  miles  distant  and  all  travel 
is  necessarily  done  by  boat  or  canoe. 

BAKERY. 

Six  boys  have  served  by  turns  in  the  bakery.  All  the  bread,  using  a  hundred  sacks 
of  fionr  per  month,  is  baked  by  the  boys,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  poor  bread  upon 
the  table.  ^ 

RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 

Our  chaplain.  Rev.  A.  E.  Austin,  has  labored  faithfully  among  the  natives  here  for 
nine  years.  Christianity  is  a  powerful  lever  in  influencing  them  to  abandon  their  old 
ca(<toms  and  in  strengthening  them  to  live  above  the  contaminating  and  debasing  habits 
which  destroy  both  body  and  soul  and  which  are  rapidly  depopulating  the  race. 

INDUSTRIAL  REMARKS. 

During  the  year  our  facilities  for  doing  good  work  have  greatly  increased,  which  enables 
us  to  teach  more  industries  and  secure  better  results.  Rapid  advancement  and  most 
perceptible  progress  have  characterized  both  the  indhstrial  and  literary  work.  Manual 
training  is  made  co-equal  with  school-room  work,  the  hands  sharing  the  day  equally 
with  the  head,  while  **fingers  are  deft  with  cunning"  in  the  various  work  departments. 

Systematic  detail  every  month  for  each  department  was  carefully  observed  throughout 
the  year.  For  the  girls  this  included  kitchen,  dining-room,  sewing-room,  laundry  work, 
and  housekeeping.  The  boys  are  trained  in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  shoemaking, 
painting,  papering,  undertaking,  furniture-making,  curing  fish,  and  useful  industries. 

Our  teachers  have  given  much  individual  attention  to  the  pupils,  fortifying  them 
against  the  old  and  initiating  them  into  new  ways  of  living.  The  success  of  our  school 
is  largely  due  to  their  interest  and  devotion.  Isolated  as  we  are,  their  privations  have 
been  many,  their  duties  arduous  and  olten  burdensome.  Imbued  with  a  live  missionary 
spirit,  some  did  much  gratuitous  and  painstaking  work.  The  pupils  are  constantly 
stimulated  to  right  conduct  and  purity  of  life.  Head,  heart,  and  hands  are  trained  into 
wholesome  living  and  right  doing.  Obedience,  self-control,  honesty,  benevolence,  fru- 
gality,industry,  cleanliness,  temperance,  politeness,  self-reliance,  and  patriotism  are  made 
prominent  factors  in  their  school  life.  Great  advantage  has  already  come  to  pupils  of 
our  school  from  Christian  instruction  and  industrial  training. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Well,  what  will  become  of  the  boys  and  girls  when  they 
leave  the  school  ?  This  is  a  problem  we  must  help  to  solve.  The  three  cottages  built 
last  summer  and  three  more  added  this  summer  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  village, 
away  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  uncivilized  life.  We  aim  to  keep  the  girls  in 
the  '*Home"  until  they  get  married  and  begin  housekeeping  for  themselves.  Some- 
times we  find  them  a  situation  in  a  good  family.  The  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  in 
this  country  are  limited  to  a  few  industries.  The  young  men  from  our  school  readily 
command  higher  wages  in  the  mines,  in  the  mills,  at  the  canneries,  and  wherever  they 
have  applied  for  work.  Their  influence  with  their  tribes  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  an 
old  chief,  and  all  is  not  lost  even  if  an  occasional  one  is  unable  to  stem  the  current  of 
long-accustomed  habits  of  demoralization. 

Even  the  aged  parents  are  learning  much  that  benefits  them  and  makes  the  journey 
of  life  flow  more  smoothly  as  they  descend  the  river  of  Time.  Having  won  their  confi- 
dence, frequently  they  seek  advice  in  secular  as  well  as  religions  matters.  That  the 
Alaskans  are  teachable  and  capable  of  reaching  a  higher  and  better  plane  of  life  has 
been  well  demonstrated  in  a  few  short  year-^  of  active  missionary  work. 

Our  school  and  shops  were  open  for  inspection  twice  a  month  during  the  excursion 
a,  and  tonn»t««  by  fifties  and  sixties  visited  the  school,  listened  to  recitations,  songs, 
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and  speeches  and  were  shown  throagh  kitchens,  dining-room,  dormitories,  work  dejMirt- 
ments,  and  many  were  the  words  of  cheer  spoken  and  exclamations  of  surprise  at  tiie 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  development  of  these  children  of  camp  and  forest, 
whose  parents  are  halT-dvilized,  illiterate  '*  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.'' 

GSKSBAL   BEBCABKS. 

To  accomplish  anything  permanent  and  lastingly  beneficial  the  children  mnst  be 
kept  in  school  until  they  acquire  what  is  termed  a  common-school  education,  also  a 
practical  knowledge  of  some  nsefbl  trade.  We  believe  in  the  gospel  of  daily  industry. 
It  is  the  great  practical  factor  in  reclaiming  the  natives  from  improvident  habits  and  in 
transforming  them  into  ambitious  and  self-helpful  citizens.  The  Alaskans  are  readily 
adopting  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  with  the  training  of  the  school  and  the  aid  of 
wholesome  laws  the  door  of  citizenship  can  soon  be  opened,  that  they  may  take  their 
chances  with  the  multiplicity  of  races  now  inhabiting  this  isolated  part  of  Uncle  Sam's 
domains. 

The  Alaskans  are  natural  geniuses  in  handicraft.  The  skill  displayed  by  them  in 
carvings  of  stone  and  wood  is  wonderful,  considering  their  rude  implements  and  unlet- 
tered ignorance.  Who  does  not  admire  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  their  curiously- 
woven  fabrics  dexterously  wrought?  Their  baskets,  mats,  blankets,  wood,  stone,  and 
silver  carvings  would  find  ready  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  What  a  pity  that 
all  these  *art6  are  being  lost ! 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  a.  Kelly, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  REAM'S  CASON,  ARIZ. 

Keam's  CAiJoN,  Abiz.,  September  3,  1888. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Government  school 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1688. 

I  opened  school  October  1,  1887,  with  an  attendance  of  52  pupils.  At  that  time  all 
the  help  1  had  were  matron,  seamstress,  and  cook.  None  of  the  children  had  ever  at- 
tended school,  nor  could  any  of  them  speak  or  understand  » word  of  English.  They  had 
never  been  brought  into  contact  with  civilization  in  any  way,  and,  naturally  shy  and 
timid,  it  took  some  time  to  gain  their  confidence  and  show  them  that  we  were  their 
friends.  After  being  here  about  two  weeks  there  was  a  general  stampede  for  the  mesa. 
Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  a  Navajo  had  been  to  the  vil&ges  and  told  the  Moquis  that 
if  they  did  not  take  their  children  home  I  would  steal  them  and  take  them  to  Washing- 
ton. I  immediately  held  a  conncil  with  the  chiefs  and  principal  men,  explaining  to 
them  why  we  wanted  the  children.  After  a  long  talk  I  disabused  their  minds  of  this 
idea  and  induced  them  to  return  the  children.  For  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the 
school  similar  circumstances  would  arise,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  patience  to 
keep  the  children.  Many  times  they  have  come  down  from  the  mesa  in  a  body  to  take 
their  children  home,  but  in  every  instance  I  have  been  able  to  combat  their  prejudices, 
and  so  far  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  school  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

The  children,  as  a  general  rule,  prefer  being  here  to  going  back  to  the  mesa;  so  if  I  had 
only  them  with  whom  to  deal  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  keep  them.  At  every  dance 
the  parents  insist  that  the  children  be  allowed  to  attend,  for  if  they  do  not,  they  say  that 
the  children  will  forget  the  teachings  and  traditions  of  their  fathers. 

One  great  source  of  trouble  it»,  that  I  can  not  make  the  Moquis  understand  why  I 
can  not  feed  and  clothe  them  as  well  as  the  children. 

The  girls  have  been  taught  to  do  the  work  in  the  dining-room,  assist  in  the  laundry, 
sewing-room,  and  dormitories,  all  of  which  they  do  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  The 
boys  help  to  cut  and  haul  wood,  carry  water,  work  on  the  farm,  helping  to  take  care  of 
their  dormitory,  taking  care  of  school  stock,  and  doing  general  police  duty.  As  for  any 
of  the  trades;  I  have  no  buildings  to  establish  shops,  every  room  being  in  use. 

In  the  school-rooms  the  children  are  remarkably  bright  and  quick,  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  draw  more  readily  than  most  white  children,  though  they  do  not  show  the 
same  aptitude  for  arithmetic  or  anything  requiring  any  mental  labor.  Most  of  them 
can  read  the  chart  and  first  reader,  thoroughly  understanding  what  they  read.  They 
can  write  short  sentences  from  dictation  so  that  they  can  easily  be  read. 

In  regard  to  discipline  I  have  had  little  or  no  trouble,  as  they  are  natusally  lovable 
and  obedient.    No  corporal  punishment  or  scolding  the  children  is  allowed.    For  any 
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offense  they  are  told  quietly  and  firmly  that  it  is  not  right  and  they  most  not  do  so 
again,  whidi  in  most  of  cases  has  the  desired  effect  I  have  the  larger  boys  in  turn  take 
the  heads  of  the  tables  in  the  dining-rooms,  serving  the  food  to  the  others,  they  waiting 
patiently  until  all  are  served  before  eating. 

The  children  daring  the  past  year  have  been  remarkably  healthy,  strict  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  frequent  bathing,  also  good  and  snfficient  food  properly  cooked. 

The  farming  this  year  has  been  almost  a  total  failure,  no  rain  having  fallen  from  the 
middle  of  April  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  a  cloud-burst  occurred  near  the  drainage 
at  the  head  of  the  caQon,  causing  the  water  to  come  down  in  a  solid  body  the  entire 
width  of  the  cafion  about  3  feet  deep,  washing  out  or  covering  up  all  the  vegetation. 
Before  this  we  had  cut  about  1^  tons  of  oats  before  it  matured  for  hay.  The  rest  of  the 
planting,  such  as  potatoes,  com,  beans,  melons,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  etc.,  were  nearly  all 
destroyed. 

Of  what  I  am  now  to  speak  is,  I  suppose,  to  the  Department  a  familiar  subject,  viz, 
wants.  The  buildings  here  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  successful  establishing  of  a 
school.  I  think  I  have  shown,  beyond  all  question,  that  with  proper  management  and 
suitable  buildings  that  the  Moquis  will  send  their  children.  I  tidso  feel  assured  that 
as  good  and  successful  a  school  can  be  established  here  as  any  other  in  the  service.  The 
boys'  dormitory  is  25  by  30  feet,  into  which  I  have  to  put  22  single  beds,  and  these 
beds  have  to  accommodate  40  boys.  Besides,  in  the  winter,  when  the  parents  visit 
the  children,  they  have  to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  there  being  no  other  place  for 
them.  In  case  of  sickness  or  an  epidemic  I  have  no  room  which  could  be  used  for  a 
hospital.  During  inclement  weather  the  dormitories  and  school-rooms  are  the  only  places 
where  the  children  can  play.  When  I  asked  the  Moquis  for  their  children  I  told  them 
that,  after  a  while,  commodious  buildings  would  be  erected  and  the  various  trades  which 
would  be  of  use  to  them  would  be  taught — all  of  which  they  are  asking  about — so  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Department  will  try  and  fulfill  the  promises  which  I  have  made 
them.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  other  place  on  the  reservation  which  has  the 
same  advantages  for  a  school  as  this,  there  being  abundance  of  good  water  for  school, 
stock,  and  irrigation.  Should  suitable  school  buildings  be  erect^  here  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  Moquis,  in  civilization, 
will  be  far  in  advance  of  all  other  Indian  tribes  in  this  vicinity. 

In  conclnsion,  I  would  state  that  I  have  been  ably  assisted  in  my  works  by  the  em- 
ploy^ of  the  school,  who  were  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  do  everything  they 
could  for  the  well  being  of  the  school.  I  can  not  say  too  much  in  praise  of  Mr.  Ream, 
who  has  been  ready  at  all  times  to  act  as  interpreter;  to  go  with  me  to  the  mesas;  to 
show  them  the  advantages  the  school  would  be  to  them,  and  to  settle  any  dificulties 
which  have  arisen.  He  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  tribe,  so,  in  a  great  measure, 
my  success  is  due  to  his  efforts.  I  also  return  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the 
universal  kind,  and  courteous  treatment  which  I  have  received  in  all  of  my  official  cor- 
respondence. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  Gallaher, 

Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  YUMA,  CAL. 

Indian  Training  School, 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal,,  October  5, 1888. 

Sir  :  Complying  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  of  July  1,  1888,  just  re- 
eeived,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1888: 

During  the  past  year  the  progress  made  by  this  school  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  number  of  scholars  registered  and  attending  one  month  or  more  during  the  year  is 
131 — 80  boys  and  61  girls— and  the  daily  attendance  89. 

The  pupils  have  all  shown  a  much  higher  appreciation  of  their  advantages  at  school 
than  they  did  any  previous  year.  They  have  taken  a  greater  interest  in  their  school- 
work,  are  more  docile  and  obedient,  and  manifest  a  commendable  degree  of  love  and  re- 
spect for  their  teachers.  Under  such  favorable  conditions  the  school  has  made  very  sat- 
is&ctoxy  progress,  not  only  in  book-learning,  but  also  in  the  attainment  and  practice 
of  good  moral  conduct  and  habits  of  industry,  neatness,  and  usefulness. 

The  exercises  in  the  class-room  have  become  much  more  interestiDg  and  profitable 
since  a  majority  of  the  pupils  have  learned  enough  of  the  English  language  to  not  only 
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intelligently  nnderetand  what  they  read  and  hear  but  also  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write 
it  fairly  well.  Their  deportment  has  been  excellent  for  pnpils  who  np  to  two  years  ago 
had  nerer  known  anything  better  than  sarage  life,  and  they  take  mach  interest  in  and 
pains  with  their  work.  Some  have  become  quite  proficient  in  free-hand  industrial  draw- 
jngf  letter  writing  and  business  forms,  as  well  as  in  the  common  school  subjects;  and 
daily  black-board  exercises  in  writing  out  bills  of  articles  bought  and  sold  make  them 
familiar  with  business  transactions  so  that  they  can  intelligently  trade  with  the  whites 
and  with  each  other. 

The  larger  girls,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  not  only 
their  class-room  work  but  also  in  the  domestic  virtues,  and  some  can  show  some  very 
nice  needlework  and  crocheting  in  addition  to  the  good  work  that  they  do  in  the  laundry, 
kitchen,  and  sewing-room,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  do  much  of  the  making  and  re- 
pairing of  their  own  clothes  and  the  articles  of  clothing  fabricated  for  the  use  of  the 
school. 

Although  the  Indian  chief  Miguel  has  been  much  opposed  to  having  the  boys  do  any 
work  other' than  school-room  work,  many  of  the  large  boys  have  done  fairly  well  in  as- 
sisting the  carpenter  in  repairing  and  painting  the  school  buildings,  also  aidinir  the  in- 
dustrial teacher  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  care  of  the  cattle  belongini;  to  the  scbooL 

Nearly  all  the  buildings  have  been  repaired,  and  their  surrounding  porches  recon- 
structed, painted,  and  roo^  anew.  The  interior  of  all  the  buildings  have  been  cleaned 
and  whitewashed,  and  in  some  the  wood- work  has  been  painted.  Some  of  the  dilapi- 
dated buildings  which  last  year  were  unfit  for  use  have  been  so  thoroughly  repaired 
that  they  are  now  in  a  good  condition. 

The  water  supply  to  the  school  has  been  more  satisfactory  since  the  small  pump-en- 
'  gine  has  been  put  into  operation,  though  a  considerable  amount  of  repairing  will  yet  be 
required  to  put  the  reservoirs  and  water-pipes  in  a  good  condition.  New  bath-rooms  have 
been  fitted  up  for  the  girls  and  the  boys  where  they  can  frequently  profit  by  this 
advantage. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  good  results  attained  at  this  school  have  been  mainly 
due  to  the  good  moral  character,  the  persistent,  earnest  efibrt,  and  the  faithful  co-oper- 
ation on  the  part  of  each  of  the  school  employ^  with  me  in  striving  to  make  the  school 
a  practical  lasting  success,  though  we  labor  under  some  grave  difficulties.  We  have  no 
coercive  power  over  the  Indians  to  make  them  send  their  children  to  school  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  roam  the  streets  of  Yuma.  They  are  at  liberty  to  send  them  if  they 
are  so  disposed,  or  to  detain  them  from  school  on  some  paltry  pretext,  real  or  imaginary, 
as  is  the  case  at  the  present  writing,  when  the  Indians  have  been  incited  by  a  meddle- 
some inhabitant  of  Yuma  to  withhold  their  children  from  school  till  the  Government 
will  give  them  (the  Indians)  rations  and  concede  to  the  desire  of  less  than  a  hundred 
Indians  who  live  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river  to  make  one  of  their  number  */ chief 
of  the  tribe  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  thousand  Indians  living  on  the  reservation 
and  California  side  who  favor  the  present  chief,  Miguel,  the  late  Pasqual^s  choice  and 
appointed  sucoesbor. 

The  school  sufiers  from  these  contentions,  and  I  think  a  good  plan  would  be  to  take  a 
few  of  those  delinquent  pupils  and  send  them  away  to  some  Eastern  school.  It  would 
serve  as  an  efi*ectual  menace  to  them  that  if  they  did  not  send  them  to  the  school  estab- 
lished for  their  benefit  near  their  home  they  would  be  sent  far  from  home  to  school. 

Last  November  the  position  of  clerk  and  industrial  teacher  was  abolished  for  that  of 
clerk  and  physician,  which  change  has  since  proved  a  wise  one  and  to  the  best  Interesta 
of  the  school.  Commendation  is  justly  due  Dr.  P.  G.  Cotter,  who  has  filled  the  posi- 
tion, for  the  skill,  persevering  care,  and  benevolence  shown  in  treating  his  patients  at  the 
school  and  in  the  reservation. 

I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  many  courtesies  and  favors  shown  us  by  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  Department  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mary  O'Neil, 

Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Indian  Industrial  School, 
Grand  Junction,  to/o.,  October  2,  1888. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  from  your  office  of 
July  1,  1888,  received  to-day,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this 
school  for  the  year  past: 
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On  September  30,  1887,  I  receipted  to  my  predecessor,  Mr.  W.  I.  Davis,  for  all  public 
property  pertaining  to  this  school  at  that  time  in  his  keeping,  and  on  the  day  sncceed- 
ing,  October  1,  1887, 1  entered  upon  my  duties  as  superintendent.  On  that  date  there 
Tvere  present  here  26  pupils  (23  males  and  3  females),  of  whom  19  belonged  to  the  Piute 
tribe,  6  (3  males  and  3  females)  to  the  White  River  band  of  Utes,  and  1  to  the  Southern 
XJte  band.  Four  of  these  pupils  were  between  twenty- five  and  thirty  years,  8  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years,  10  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years,  3  between  thirteen 
and  sixteen  years,  and  1  six  years  of  age.  A  glance  at  these  ^giires  will  show  that  there 
were  at  least  12  of  these  pupils  who  should  not  be  here,  lor  with  habits  formed  it  could 
not  reasonably  be  hoped  that  much,  if  any,  improvement  could  be  effected  in  them. 
Of  these  12  one  had  been  for  years  a  policeman  upon  his  reservation,  and  from  his  habit 
of  exercising  authority  there  he  took  to  obeying  authority  here  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
besides  exercising  an  evil  influence  over  others  of  less  force,  and  who  were  accustomed 
to  yield  him  obedience  as  policeman  on  their  reservation. 

The  employes  numbered  5,  viz,  1  clerk  and  physician,  1  matron,  1  seamstress,  1  laun- 
dress, and  1  cook.  An  investigation  byGreneral  Armstrong,  U.  S.  Indian  Inspector, was 
in  progress,  arising  out  of  charges  and  counter  charges  preferred  by  former  employes,  and 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  dissensions  and  bickerings  whi^^h  culminated  in  these 
charges  was  reflected  in  the  pupils'  sullen,  disobedient,  and  insubordinate  demeanor  and 
behavior.  Even  the  presence  of  the  inspector  was  wHhout  the  effect  it  generally  pro- 
duces, as  for  gross  aad  persistent  disobedience  of  his  orders  he  had  one  pupil  returned  to 
his  home  in  Nevada.  I  am  not  aware  of  what  experience  has  taught  other  superintend- 
ents, but  mine  has  clearly  shown  me  that  it  is  not  the  Indian  pupils  who  are  not  amen- 
able to  discipline  and  necessary  rules,  but  the  employes,  and  I  have  found  it  far  more 
difficult  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony  between  them  than  in  controlling  pupils  even 
as  old  as  those  I  have  in  charge. 

Attached  to  the  school  is  a  farm  of  160  acres  of  as  miserable  adobe  land,  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  alkali,  as  can  be  found  in  this  valley;  and  why  it  was  selected  as  a  site  for 
a  school  of  this  kind  is  beyond  the  ken  of  all,  except  probably  the  ring  of  land  speculators 
who  adroitly  manipulated  the  scheme.  Moreover,  it  is  hinted  at  by  the  oldest  settlers, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  that  the  pre-emption  law,  so  far  as  this  farm  is  concerned,  and 
like  many  others  in  this  valley,  was  never  complied  with,  and,  afiidavits  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  no  legal  residence  was  maintained  upon  this  land  as  the  law  pro- 
vides and  requires,  and  that  the  parties  who  deeded  this  land  to  the  Government  could 
scarcely  be  in  ignorance  of  these  facts.  At  any  rate,  whether  this  land  rightfully  belongs 
to  the  Government  or  whether  it  yet  be  open  to  pre-emption  under  the  law,  its  soil  is  of 
the  most  inferior  kind,  and  it  will  only  be  by  years  of  intelligent  preparation,  by  energetic 
irrigation,  that  any  reasonable  hopes  can  be  entertained  of  its  producing  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  its  cultivation. 

I  am  also  informed  that  the  statute  or  law  creating  the  school  was  conditional  in  that 
the  Government  required,  before  accepting  the  land,  a  perpetual  non-assessable  water 
right  for  the  same.  If  this  be  so  the  Government  has  again  been  outwitted,  for  last 
spring  the  ditch  company  notified  me  that  until  the  assessments  for  water  I'umished  during 
years  1886-'87  were  paid  no  water  would  be  furnished  us.  On  February  23, 1888,  the 
very  day  upon  which  the  ditch  company*s  notice  was  received,  I  communicated  with 
your  office,  asking  advice  in  the  premises.  In  that  communication  occurred  the  follow- 
ing sentence: 

You  will  readily  perceive  that  a  delay  in  the  final  adjustment  of  this  matter  may  lead  to  grievous 
embarrassment  ana  loss  to  the  school,  for,  with  a  fair  portion  of  our  seed  already  in  the  prround  and 
a  certainty  of  the  remainder  being  sown  within  the  next  two  weeks,  the  notice  contained  in  the 
inclosed  statement  that  water  will  be  denied  us  for  the  present  season  unless  all  arrears  are  met,  if 
carried  into  effect,  the  time,  lal>or,and  material  expended  upon  this  farm  during  tlie  paat  year  will 
have  been  practically  thrown  away. 

The  ditch  company  did  put  its  threat  into  execution,  and  not  a  dropof  water  for  farm- 
ing purposes  was  received  by  us  either  from  the  *  *  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath '  *  unti  1 
the  latter  part  of  April,  when,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  February  23,  I  was  directed  to 
put  teams  and  pupils  to  work  upon  the  company's  ditch  and  in  that  manner  pay  the  ar- 
rears, with  result  that  such  trees  as  I  had  set  out  in  the  early  spring  died,  the  blue  grass 
and  red  top  with  which  we  hoped  to  clothe  our  bare  grounds  ciimc  not,  and  the  fine  cro}) 
which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  proved  almost  a  total  failure. 

When  I  assumed  charge  there  were  no  improvements  save  of  the  crudest  kind  made 
upon  the  school  grounds,  and  when  rain  fell  the  premises  surrounding  the  building  be- 
came a  wilderness  of  mud  into  which  one  sank  ankle  deep.  The  unsightly  wire  fence 
common  to  every  ranch  in  this  locality  inclosed  the  farm  and  grounds,  through  which 
there  was  a  passage  in  front  of  the  building  as  a  means  of  egress  and  ingress. 

On  October  3  the  services  of  an  industrial  teacher  and  carpenter  were  engaged.  Two 
pupils  were  assigned  as  apprentices  to  the  latter,  while  the  former  began  plowing,  etc. 
A  principal  and  teacher  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mooney)  reported  for  duty  on  October  6,  and  e^ool- 
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room  work  began.  Under  the  able  managem,eDt  of  the  principal  remarkable  progress 
was  made  by  the  pupils,  notwithstanding  their  age  and  the  short  period  that  his  Tory 
▼aluable  serrices  were  given  to  the  school.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  position  of 
laundress,  I  appointed  to  that  pl%ce,  October  Jl,  Kate  Richardson,  an  Indian  woman, 
but  a  pupil,  who  still  retains  the  position  and  who  has  given  entire  satis&ction. 

Having  completed  the  organization  of  the  school  on  October  26, 1  telegraphed,  asking 
for  funds  to  enable* me  to  go  myself  or  send  an  officer  to  the  reservation  with  the  object 
of  procuring  pupils.  Not  receiving  any  reply  I  again  telegraphed  on  November  7,  and 
as  this  telegram  was  also  unnoticed,  and  as  winter  was  fast  approaching,  I  directed  Dr. 
Robertson,  clerk  and  physician  here,  to  proceed  to  the  reservation  of  Nevada  and  Idaho, 
reporting  at  the  same  time  my  action  to  your  office.  Dr.  RoberUon  remained  in  Nevada 
about  six  weeks  and  secured  only  four  boys.  His  want  of  success,  however,  was  due  to 
falsehoods  told  the  Indians  at  that  place  when  the  first  batch  of  pupils  were  had  there ; 
for  in  order  to  procure  those  it  was  represented  to  them  that  there  w»re  different  trades 
taught  here,  and  their  disappointment  and  anger  can  be  imagined  when  upon  their  ar- 
rival they  found  a  bare  scliool  building  instead  of  the  busy  shops  in  which  they  hoped 
(and  for  which  they  came)  to  learn  tn^es. 

On  January  1,  by  authority  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  my  request 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  honorable  Ck>mmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  pupils 
here  were  to  (5ommenoe  receiving  a  per  diem  allowance  for  work  performed  on  the  farm 
and  carpenter  shop,  not  to  exceed  $90  per  month,  the  amount  allowed  for  the  services  of 
irregular  labor,  which  heretofore  was  paid  to  white  men.  This  arrangement  proved  highly 
satisfactory  and  resulted  in  many  times  more  work  performed  than  could  be  accom- 
plished by  any  two  white  laborers.  Besides  plowing,  harrowing,  the  making  of  over  6 
miles  of  irrigating  ditches,  and  other  form  and  stable  work,  walks  and  drives  were  graded 
and  graveled,  and  over  1,200  loads  of  material  put  upon  the  grounds  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  school  building. 

The  almost  failure  of  Dr.  Robertson's  mission  to  Nevada  in  his  search  for  pupils  made 
it  necessary  that  an  effort  should  be  made  in  some  direction,  and  acting  upon  the  sug- 
gestions of  letter  from  your  office,  under  date  of  November  29,  1887,  on  January  11, 
accompanied  by  a  White  River  Ute  pupil,  Ben  F.  Reed,  and  a  pupil,  Jos4  Maria,  from 
the  Southern  Ute,  I  left  here  for  the  reservation  of  Ouray  and  Uintah,  my  route  being 
over  the  mountains  on  our  north  to  Rangely,  Colo.,  thence  down  the  White  River  to 
Ouray. 

The  past  winter  in  this  locality  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  the  fall  of  snow  was  un- 
usually great;  but  so  far  as  information  could  guide  me  I  was  confident  when  we 
started  from  here  with  a  team  and  wagon  that  though  there  might  be  some  difficulty, 
yet  we  could  manage  to  drive  through  safely.  However,  when  we  arrived  at  the  cattle 
ranch  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  snow  was  so  deep — from  2  to  3  feet — that  we 
abttudoned  our  wagon,  and,  packing  our  horses,  proceeded  upon  our  journey,  which 
proved  to  be  one  beset  with  great  dangers  and  hardships.  Being  unable  to  cross  the 
summit  in  one  day,  though  we  left  the  foot  at  the  dawn  of  day  and  though  the  distance 
is  less  than  3  miles,  we  were  compelled  to  camp  in  a  small  cluster  of  willows,  and  in 
snow  at  least  5  feet  deep,  about  400  yards  from  the  summit.  The  weather  was  dread- 
fully cold  (at  Fort  Duchesne,  many  thousand  feet  lower,  that  night,  the  mercury  drop- 
ped to  37.5^  below  zero),  and  how  we  escaped  with  the  painful  though  not  serious  frost- 
bites is  a  marveL  As  soon  as  we  had  light  to  see  we  again  started,  and  it  may  convey 
some  idea  of  our  difficult  ascent  when  it  is  stated  that  it  took  us  until  12  o'clock  m.  to 
cover  the  400  yards  that  separated  us  from  the  mountain  top.  But  difficult  as  was  the 
ascent  the  descent  on  the  other  side  was  even  worse.  Our  horses  were  tired,  almost  worn 
out  by  the  "wallowing"  by  which  they  advanced,  and  by  hunger.  We  were  in  no 
better  trim,  and  our  salvation  depended  on  reaching  some  cabin  or  shelter  on  the  other 
side.  We  knew  that  such,  a  cabin  was  about  3  miles  fb)m  the  summit  and  if  we 
reached  it  our  safety  from  cold  was  assured,  so,  releasing  our  horses  from  the  packs 
(blankets,  clothing,  etc.),  which  they  carried,  and  dropping  them  upon  the  mountain 
summit  we  urged  them  in  every  way  through  the  wall  of  snow  which  perpetually  con- 
fronted them.  But  all  our  effiorts  would  have  been  in  vain  had  we  not  fortunately 
struck  a  trail,  reaching  within  500  yards  or  so  of  the  summit,  made  by  a  party  with  a 
string  of  a  score  of  horses  a  week  before  in  their  attempts  to  cross  from  north  to  south, 
and  in  which  they  failed  afler  losing  two  or  three  horses  by  death.  We  arrived  at  the 
cabin  an  hour  or  so  before  dark,  and  from  there  to  Rangely  had  no  farther  difficulty. 

From  Kangely  we  went  down  White  River  expecting  to  find  Indians  encamped  along 
its  frozen  waters  and  in  its  sheltered  valleys,  and  with  whom  we  intended  to  stay  a0 
long  as  there  remained  a  hope  for  the  success  of  our  mission.  But  the  weather  still  con* 
tinning  extremely  cold,  it  appears  that  all  the  Indians  had  withdrawn  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Ouray  Agency,  and  consequently  not  one  was  visible  until  we  reached  that 
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Outside  of  the  white  employes  oar  reception  here  was  anything  but  enconraging,  and 
the  ill  effects  of  the  plundering  raid,  derisively  styled  "the  Ute  war''  made  the  preced- 
ing &11  by  the  State  troops  of  Colorado,  on  Colorow's  band,  were  manifested  towards  us, 
who,  though  owning  no  relation  to  Colorado  save  that  of  temporary  sojourners  therein, 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  aversion  because  hailing  from  that  hated  land. 
Indeed,  so  marked  was  this  feeling  that  Dr.  Sawtelle,  the  agency  physician,  Irom  whose 
hands  my  little  party  received  many  attentions,  and  who  has^ministered  to  these  Indians 
ibr  many  years,  advised  me  to  refrain  from  mentioning  **  Colorado"  in  their  presence,  as 
the  sound  of  the  detested  word  excited  their  anger  and  indignation. 

Leaving  Jos^  Maria,  the  Southern  Ute  pupil,  here,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  soften  the  feeling  of  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  were  friends  of  his,  and  feeling  that 
my  presence  there  then  was  doing  the  cause  no  benefit,  I  proceeded  with  Ben  Reed, 
the  other  pupil,  to  Uintah,  where  I  found  the  agent  (Colonel  Byrnes)  in  bed  with  an  acute 
attack  of  articular  rheumatism.  It  was  just  after  dark  when  I  reported  to  the  colonel, 
but  though  it  was  an  unseasonable  hour,  he  had  his  employ^  summoned  and  gave  them 
instructions  to  aid  me  in  every  way.  More  than  that,  though  suffering  intensely  from 
the  effects  of  blisters  and  rheumatic  pains,  he  almost  daily  h^d  the  chief  and  head-men 
at  his  bedside,  reasoning  and  pleading  with  and  urging  them  to  permit  their  boys  to  ac- 
company me  back  to  the  school.  CoIonelByrnes's  earnestness  was  copied  by  his  clerk,  Mr. 
Swanson,  and  his  farmer,  Mr.  McConnell,  and  all  the  other  employ^  and  I  had  fair 
hopes  of  success  until  at  the  second  formal  council  held  there,  Turoose,  a  pupil  who 
made  his  escape  from  here  (on  his  second  attempt)  during  my  predecessor's  adminis- 
tration arose  to  relate  the  litany  of  his  wrongs ;  how,  while  a  pupil  here,  he  was  starved 
and  scolded,  and  how  the  industrial  teacher  while  superintending  the  boys  at  labor, 
wore  a  loaded  revolver  strapped  to  his  waist  how  his  sufferings  became  intolerable, 
and  he  with  others  (one  of  whom  was  a  woman)  escaping  in  the  darkness  of  night  had 
reached  the  foot-hills  north  of  this  school,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  mounted 
party,  headed  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  former  principal,  and  at  the  mouth  of  pistols  "driven 
like  wolves"  back  to  the  school,  and  how  they  were  afterwards  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment and  even  hanging.  To  this  tirad  e  there  could  be  no  sufficient  reply,  for  ( "  and 
pity  'tis  'tis  true  ")the  main  features  of  thestory  were  true,  and  when  that  council  closed  I 
felt  that  a  longtime  will  have  to  elapse  before  the  bitterness  of  Indians  against  Colorado 
and  everything  connected  withit,  engendered  by  the  so-called  ^  'Ute  war, ' '  and  the  distrust 
of  this  school,  disseminated  and  fostered  by  Turoose's  story  and  the  embellishments 
it  will  gain  as  it  grows  in  age  is  removed  ;  and  until  that  bitterness  disappears  and  this 
distrust  replaced  by  confidence,  I  am  convinced  that  pupil  hunting  amongst  the  Utes 
lor  any  school  located  within  the  confines  of  Colorado  will  be  vain  and  fruitless. 

On  going  back  to  Ouray  to  pick  up  Jo86  Maria  and  such  pupils  as  he  mis^ht  have  se- 
cured, I  found  that  the  savage  influences  that  surrounded  him  there  were  too  powerful 
lor  his  resistance^  and  he  declining  to  leave  his  friends  I  had  to  return  without  him  to 
Uintah,  where  I  picked  up  Ben.  Reed  and  two  of  his  brothers,  and  proceeding  by  the  way 
of  Price,  Utah,  I  arrived  hereon  February  — ,  my  quest  being  even  worse  than  a  failure. 

The  principal  and  teacher  were  transferred  to  the  Navjyo  Agency  on  April  10;  the 
matron  granted  a  two  months'  leave  of  absence  on  the  15th,  and  the  clerk  and  physician 
kit  never  to  return  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  This  rapid  decimation  of  school 
officers  must  have  proceeded  firom  an  intention  to  punish  me  for  failing  in  securing  more 
pupils,  or  taken  as  preliminary  steps  looking  to  the  closing  ot  the  school,  and  had  a  very 
unlavorable  effect  upon  the  pupils,  who  from  this  reduction  in  the  school  force,  as  well 
as  through  letters  received  from  their  respective  agencies,  concluded  that  this  school 
would  close  on  June  30,  1888,  and  they  bo  returned  to  their  homes.  The  industrial 
teacher  left  on  May  11,  and  to  my  duties  of  superintendent,  clerk,  and  physician,  and 
principal  teacher  were  added  those  of  that  position,  until  the  appointment  of  an  indus- 
trial teacher  on  June  10,  following.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  considered  as  complaining,  lor 
I  have  willingly,  cheerfully,  and  as  ably  as  I  knew  how  (and  am  doing  so  still)  per- 
formed the  duties  of  superintendent,  physician,  clerk,  and  principal  teacher,  my  wife 
aiding  me  as  teacher  in  charge  of  the  primary  class.  The  carpenter  resigned  on  June 
30,  declining  to  serve  at  the  risk  of  not  being  reappointed. 

All  of  the  pupils  here  are  able  to  read,  write,  and  figure;  they  know  enough  of  En- 
glish to  be  able  to  transact  the  common  business  of  life.  They  are  not  afraid  to  work 
and  the  iarmers  around  here,  for  many  of  whom  the  pupils  worked  during  the  summer 
pronounce  them  better  workers,  more  reliable  (not  requiring  constant  watching  like 
many  white  men)  than  any  laborers  they  can  secure  in  this  locality.  They  are  truth- 
ful, strictly  honest,  and  in  some  of  them  are  characteristics  of  the  best  type  of  manhood. 
Quick  and  most  anxious  to  learn,  respectful  and  attentive  in  the  school-room,  with  no 
desire  to  disturb  or  play  tricks  upon  their  teachers,  they  are  the  best  behaved,  most 
tractable,  less  quarrelsome  collection  of  young  people  that  it  ever  has  been  my  happy 
fortune  to  have  dealings  with. 
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A  great  many  permanent  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  A 
carpenter  shop,  granary,  oil  bouse,  and  sheds  for  horses  have  been  built;  a  wind-mill  was 
erected  with  a  tank  capable  of  holding  1,000  gallons  of  water;  walks  and  drives  graded 
and  graveled;  board  walks  laid  down  and  wire  fences  constructed;  gates  and  archways 
made  and  put  up;  over  600  feet  of  picket  fence  prepared  and  put  in  place;  two  bath- 
rooms having  hot  and  cold  water  connections  completed;  a  wash-room  and  laundry 
finished ;  book  and  office  cases  constructed,  besides  the  many  other  minor  improvements 
which  to  be  realized  and  appreciated  should  be  compared  with  what  was  not  one  year 
ago  to-day. 

The  school  now  possesses  every  accommodation  for  the  proper  care  of  at  least  fifty  boys. 
ItH  sanitary  conditions  are  excellent,  as  the  reix>rt8  of  the  physician  will  evidence,  only 
one  death  taking  place  in  over  two  years,  and  in  that  case  the  cause  can  not  be  chiskiged 
to  the  climate,  the  school,  or  its  surroundings.  For  cleanliness  and  hygienic  conditions 
I  challenge  comparison  with  any  institation  of  its  kind,  having  as  short  an  existence, 
nor  would  a  consideration  of  the  advance  niade  by  the  pupils  redound  to  the  discredit 
of  the  school,  for  I  believe  their  progress  naa  been  amazing  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  for  only  six  months  have  they  had  the  advantages  of  the  instruction  of  a  trained 
educator. 

The  accompanying  statistics  are  not  very  encouraging,  but  several  causes  conspired  to 
make  our  crop  a  failure. 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  soil,  which,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  ranchmen,  is  badly  *' poi- 
soned," f.  e.,  it  is  strongly  charged  with  alkali. 

(2)  This  year  was  an  unfruitftil  one  in  this  valley,  scarcely  half  a  crop  having  been 
raised,  due  presumably  to  the  nnusual  dryness  of  spring  and  summer. 

(3)  The  refusal  of  the  Ditch  Company  to  supply  us  with  water,  and  our  deprivation 
of  it  until  late  in  April. 

(4)  The  want  of  the  services  of  an  experienced  industrial  teacher.  From  May  11  to 
June  10,  the  most  important  irrigating  season,  there  was  only  myself  to  supervise  the 
pupils  in  the  most  essential  work  (irrigation)  of  farming  here,  and  no  one  can  success- 
fully irrigate  without  experience,  and  no  small  share  of  it  as  well.  It  may  appear  the 
simplest  process  imaginable  to  the  inexperienced  to  let  water  on  and  shut  it  off  a  piece 
of  land.  8o  it  is,  so  far  as  the  mere  act  is  concerned,  but  when  to  do  this  and  when  not 
to  do  it  can  only  be  learned  by  along  and  expensive  experience. 

Thanking  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  for  courtesies  shown  me,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  H.  Bbeen,  M.  D., 

Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaies. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  STEVENSON,  DAK. 

FoET  Stevenson  School,  Dakota,  July  25,  1898. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  usual  custom,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  iollowing 
concerning  the  management  of  this  school  for  the  past  fiscal  year. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  average  attendance  has  been  largely 
increased  over  any  previous  year,  while  the  enrollment  has  been  over  a  hundred.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  sworn  inspection  of  both  school  and  agency  employes,  and  personal  ex- 
amination of  the  field  made  by  General  Heth,  special  agent,  who  recommended  that  the 
rations  be  withheld  until  the  school  be  filled.  Instructions  from  your  office  being  issued 
to  that  effect,  a  council  with  the  Indians  was  held  and  the  wishes  of  the  Department 
stated  to  them.  The  school  was  rapidly  filled  and  could  have  been  filled  by  the  same 
policy  on  my  assuming  charge  of  this  school.  The  attendance  of  the  Mission  School  was 
also  increased  and  enough  children  left  in  the  camp  for  ordinary  purposes. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  113.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
month  of  December  was  111.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  96.  Attendance 
throughout  the  year  has  been  more  regular  and  the  habit  of  running  away  practically 
broken  up.  Six  boys  were  expelled  during  the  year  for  incorrigible  conduct  and  their 
names  furnished  for  the  black-list.  The  question  of  school  is  settled  at  this  agency  and 
no  more  trouble  is  anticipated  in  securing  children,  provided  the  agent  is  imbued  with  a 
desire  to  carry  out  the  policy  followed  by  this  administration.  This  school  was  first 
opened  to  the  reception  of  pupils  December  17,  1883.  A  recapitulation  of  its  growth 
shows  the  following  facts: 
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Fiscal  year. 


18S4 
1885 

1886 
1887 
1888 


Largest 

HiKhest 

Average 

average 

enroll- 

attend- 

nionthiy 

ment. 

ance. 

attend- 
ance. 

52 

41 

52 

76 

56 

(?) 

79 

71 

70 

m 

67 

H 

113 

96 

111 

No.  of 
months 


Ok 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Edimated  products  of  the  farm. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Wheat 

....bushels... 

370 
1.500 

3a 

400 
4<J0 
50 

1 
Onions    .. 

..   .bushels... 

50 

Oats 

Barley 

Corn    .     ... 

do 

do 

...     do 

Squash.... 

Beets 

Peas 

do 

do 

.      .  do  .  . 

200 
25 
25 

Potatoes .... 

do 

do 

Beans 

do 

25 

Turnips 

Hay 

tons... 

125 

Tbe  school  has  150  acres  rn  cultiTation,  and  the  products  will  yield  about  as  above 
estimated.  The  year  has  been  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cereals  than  tbe  last 
year.  A  larger  crop  would  have  been  harvested  but  for  the  winds  the  latter  part  of 
June.  The  yield  of  potatoes  will  be  insufficient  for  the  use  of  the  school,  owing  to  the 
seed  rotting  in  the  ground.  Every  eSbrt  has  been  used  to  make  the  garden  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  school.     The  pupils  have  had  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables. 

Another  source  of  supplying  the  table  has  been  the  milk  used.  A  number  of  cows 
have  been  milked  by  the  boys  and  used  for  cooking  purposes  and  to  drink  at  meal-time. 
Next  year  the  school  will  have  30  milch  cows. 

.STOCK. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  school  owns  46  head  of  cattle,  6  head  of  horses,  16  head 
of  hogs,  and  51  head  of  sheep.  Several  head  of  cattle  have  died  the  past  year.  During 
the  rigorous  winter  weather  some  froze  to  death  in  tbe  barn.  The  young  stock  received 
by  contract  in  June,  1887,  were  from  southern  Minnesota  and  unable  to  stand  the  win- 
ter. Upon  examination  of  cattle  that  have  died  here  for  €he  last  two  winters,  the  lungs 
were  dried  up  to  one-half  their  normalsize,  while  in  several  instances  the  kidneys  were 
entirely  wasted  away.  This  is  especially  true  of  cattle  not  wintered  in  a  northern  cli- 
mate before  driven  to  this  portion  of  Dakota.  This  results  from  the  extreme  cold,  aided 
by  water  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali. 

SHGEMAKINQ 

Has  been  taught  nine  months  during  the  year  by  Henry  Karunasch,  an  Arickaree  In- 
dian who  was  educated  at  Hampton,  Va.  He  resigned  in  April  on  account  of  sickness, 
and  died  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  While  he  was  painstaking  and  earnestly  imbued 
with  the  desire  to  elevate  his  people,  I  am  convinced,  after  a  lengthy  trial  with  Indian 
employ^,  that  more  advancement  can  be  made  in  the  industries  of  a  school  by  securing 
competent  white  employ^. 

HARNESS-MAKING. 

In  October  George  Thomas,  a  Crow  Indian  from  Carlisle,  Pa.,  reported  for  duty  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  harness  department.  April  1  he  was  relieved.  Daring 
the  time  he  was  employed  several  sets  of  doable  harness,  bridles,  and  halters  were  made 
by  the  pupils. 

TINSMITHINO. 

This  department  has  been  under  the  direction  of  the  same  employ^  from  its  opening. 
The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  this  trade  is  more  rapid  than  in  other  lines,  being  more  con- 
genial to  their  tastes.     The  amount  of  tin-ware  manufactured  the  past  year  is  not  as 
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large  as  in  1887.  The  tinner  and  boys  were  required  to  do  other  work,  in  harvesting 
crops  and  aiding  in  necessary  work  required  daily  abont  the  school.  Some  of  the  tin- 
ware* has  been  sold,  while  a  large  sapply  continues  on  hand.  All  of  it  could  be  used  to 
advantage  by  the  Indians,  but  there  being  no  law  to  warrant  it  being  issued  it  remains 
stored  away.  With  a  limited  demand  in  the  market  for  the  products  of  this  shop,  and 
no  process  by  which  it  can  be  issued,  I  have  recommended  that  the  work  be  suspended 
in  this  industry  until  the  present  supply  can  be  disposed  of,  when  interests  of  the  school 
will  be  best  served  by  resuming  this  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  value  in 
after  life  will  amount  to  but  little,  as  X  am  convinced  that  these  Indians  will  follow  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Yet,  the  trade  has  a  useful  place  in  the  list  of  employments  that 
should  be  carried  on  at  an  industrial  school. 

CAEPKNTEBING. 

This  trade  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the  year.  A  number  of  necessary  articles 
have  been  made  by  the  pupils,  while  the  amount  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  augmented 
that  of  last  year.  A^ind-storm  demolished  the  cattle  sheds  after  being  repaired  last 
summer,  and  the  entire  work  had  to  be  done  a  second  time.  New  floors  have  been  laid 
in  the  dining-room,  the  boys'  sitting-room,  and  kitchen.  The  same  boys  at  this  trade 
have  painted  the  buildings  inside  and  out,  and  whitewashed  the  quarters  used  by  em- 
ploy^ The  older  pupils  being  taught  this  trade,  new  recruits  have  been  installed  on 
account  of  former  pupils  leaving  school. 

GENEBAL  H0U8EW0BK. 

The  various  details  of  houbework  have  been  under  the  more  direct  management  of  the 
matron.  The  work  is  principally  done  by  the  girls.  Employ^  have  been  directed  to 
place  the  respousibility  of  the  work  largely  on  some  pupil  who  displays  an  aptitude  for 
directing  or  governing.  This  plan  encourages  them  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  school.  The  seamstress  has  been  assisted  by  an  Indian  girl  of  this  school,  and  the 
laundry  work  wholly  carried  on  by  an  Indian  employ^,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  matron.  A  number  of  new  pupils,  fresh  from  the  camp,  has  made  the  work  more 
tedious  than  in  former  years. 

The  system  of  monthly  details  has  been  followed  throughout  the  school.  Each  and 
every  child  has  thus  had  variety  of  work.  After  careful  training  in  the  different  lines 
of  work,  I  cau  not  help  but  think  that  the  pupil  will  leave  school  better  fitted  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  lile. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

This  school  occupies  the  old  buildings  used  by  the  military  prior  to  1883.  The  open- 
ing of  schools  at  that  time  was  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  was  not  supposed  that  an 
old  dilapidated  military  fort  was  adapted  for  school  purposes.  There  is  no  feature  ot 
the  plan  of  building  followed  by  the  War  Department  that  meets  the  wants  and  needs 
of  a  well-regulated  Indian  school.  The  school  has  accomplished  its  purpose  by  running 
five  years  here.  To  keep  in  repair  the  buildings  year  by  year  has  required  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  as  long  as  it  is  used  will  require  the  same  rate  of  expenditure.  It  requires 
it  to  make  the  place  habitable.  There  are  eleven  detached  buildings  to  keep  in  repair 
and  requiring  an  extra  amount  of  fuel  for  heating  purposes. 

The  mission  of  the  school  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  old  barracks.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  a  couple  of  years  until  parts  used  for  school-rooms,  boys'  dormitories,  dining-room, 
and  kitchen  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  All  the  foundation  timbers  are  cotton  wood  and 
have  been  in  use  since  1868.  The  Government  will  have  to  rebuild  or  abandon  those 
parts.  Instead  of  repairing  constantly  it  would  be  better  to  transfer  the  school  to  some 
point  north  on  the  reservation,  near  the  Manitoba  R^road,  and  there  build  a  compact 
and  commodious  structure.  It  will  always  be  an  expensive  school  located  as  it  is,  and 
very  unsatisfactory  to  manage  rightly  by  those  in  charge. 

CLASS-BOOM  TEACHEBS. 

The  class-room  work  of  an  Indian  school  requires  and  demands  teachers  of  ability. .  To 
accomplish  the  aim  of  the  Department  in  training  the  Indian  youth  to  speak  the  English 
language  it  is  necessary  that  the  class-room  teachers  possess  superior  skill.  The  idea 
that  any  one  who  has  the  necessary  patience  can  teach  Indians  is  a  fallacy.  There  has 
been  too  much  patience  in  the  past  years.  It  requires  adepts  at  teaching  to  train  aright. 
The  literary  part  of  Indian  education  is  a  distinct  field  by  itself.  The  Indian  child  pos- 
sesses peculiarities  of  nature  not  met  with  in  other  nationalities  subject  to  the  common- 
school  system  of  this  country.     Its  child  nature  meets  with  no  parallel  among  the  races* 
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of  this  continent.  Observation  of  different  races  in  the  school -room,  compared  with  the 
experience  gained  while  in  the  Indian  service,  leads  me  to  this  conclasion.  All  foreign 
people  tran^lanted  to  onr  shores  have  been  molded  by  some  system  of  education  kin- 
dred to  oar  own.  Not  so  with  an  Indian.  His  mode  of  life  from  birth  to  the  grave,  in- 
terwoven with  traditions  of  war  and  the  most  varied  forms  of  degraded  superstition,  has 
been  subject  to  no  system  of  like  education.  His  innate  timidity  stands  at  the  very 
threshold  of  his  first  venture  in  the  school-room.  He  inherits  a  distrust  of  the  excelleuce 
of  the  white  man's  way.  Around  the  camp-fires  he  has  learned  of  the  wrongs  perpetrated 
against  his  people.  The  very  traditions  taught  with  a  blind,  superstitious,  semi-religions 
ardor  are  antagonistic  to  real  aspirations  for  civilization.  His  home  training  is  detri- 
mental to  his  first  efforts  to  go  the  white  man's  road.  All  this  must  be  overcome,  a 
newer  and  better  home  influence  substituted  in  its  place  before  he  is  where  white  chil- 
dren begin  when  entering  school  at  six.  The  Indian  child  enters  school  with  no  concepts 
or  ideas  gained  by  observation,  experience,  or  fire-side  instructions ;  but  that  involves  the 
learning  of  a  new  vocabulary  to  express  these  ideas,  or  recall  the  knowledge  of  them. 
His  own  vocabulary  is  minus  of  words  to  express  things  he  meets^in  his  new  surround- 
ings. He  knows  no  English  words  by  ear;  he  has  to  undergo  a  training  before  he  can 
adjust  hiH  vocal  organs  to  repeat  common  English  words.  He  must  spend  a  long  period 
in  actual  training  before  his  education  is  on  equal  grounds  with  the  white  child  of  the 
same  age.  It  requires  time  to  build  the  foundation  aright  A  certain  amount  of  gloss 
can  be  given  him  in  an  allotted  time.  But  such  education  begets  parrot-like  products. 
Machine  education  will  not  civilize  an  Indian.  You  will  meet  such  youths  on  the  res- 
ervations. They  have  passed  through  the  machine  as  it  moved  in  the  rut.  The  Indian 
is  capable  oi  nomething  better.  He  must  have  the  thought  and  idea  first  The  princi- 
ples of  education  are  fixed  and  unchanging,  though  methods  vary  in  form.  The  best 
teacher  is  she  who  can  grasp  the  best  methyl  as  the  occasion  furnishes  itself.  The  In- 
dian, if  educated  aright,  must  be  trained  from  this  stand- point  There  is  no  royal  road 
leading  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  where  an  Indian  can  pluck  the  fruits  of  civilization  and 
bask  in  eternal  laziness.  He  can  not  be  successfully  instructed  by  teachers  whose  abil- 
ity is  below  the  average.  There  is  no  cut  and  dried  method  for  educating  an  Indian 
child,  neither  is  there  for  the  white.  This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  Indian  service  should 
possess  none  but  teachers  trained  in  their  profession.  This  will  never  occur  until  the  In- 
dian schools  are  absolutely  and  unequivocally  divorced  from  politics,  and  the  great  res- 
ervation pauper-breeding  system  is  superseded  by  something  better. 

The  primary  teacher  of  an  Indian  school  has  to  do  a  work  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
oase  that  requires  a  superior  tact  and  skill.  She  has  a  field  of  school  work  not  surveyed 
by  educational  writers.  History  furnishes  no  example  of  a  government  undertaking 
siuch  a  task.  The  teacher  can  draw  from  no  source,  but  must  follow  the  true  principles 
of  her  science.  She  must  possess  the  ability  to  interest  her  pupils.  They  are  strangers 
to  every  article  in  the  school-room.  The  common  things  of  every  department  are  un- 
known to  them.  The  clothes  they  wear  are  a  novelty  and  their  names  still  more  so.  The 
•domestic  animals  are  known  to  them  in  a  foreign  tongue.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  useful 
and  necessary  knowledge  to  be  gained  in  this  time.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
superstructure  is  to  be  built.  The  teacher  must  be  capable  of  devising  variety  to  lead 
the  child  out  The  Indian  child  will  respond  to  her  efforts.  What  applies  to  the  low- 
est grade  applies  to  all. 

Among  the  returned  students  on  the  reservations  people  look  for  the  results  of  Indian 
education.  There  is  not  much  yet  accomplished,  and  the  result  of  education  will  not 
show  itself  until  the  next  generation.  The  Government  has  entered  upon  the  plan  of 
solving  the  Indian  question  by  educating  the  youth.  It  can  not  afford  to  half  do  it.  It 
must  follow  the  returned  student  from  the  schools  and  place  him  in  a  position  to  put  in 
practice  what  he  has  been  taught  Under  the  watchful  surveillance  of  men  imbued  with. 
the  spirit  of  elevating  the  Indian  race  the  returned  pupil  can  be  kept  from  falling  back. 
On  the  reservation  is  the  great  theater  where  government  and  wisdom  is  needed.  Turn 
a  pupil  back  among  hi»  uneducated  people  and  he  is  soon  dragged  down  to  the  level  of 
his  surroundings.  Only  the  strong  withstand  the  baneful  influence  of  the  reservation. 
Licentiousness,  debauchery,  and  immorality  prevail  among  the  Indians  to  an  alarm- 
in;;  extent  The  educated  boy  or  girl  should  be  taught  that  marital  relations  are  held 
sacred ;  that  the  laws  of  the  white  command  obedience,  and  courts  are  established  to  redress 
wrongs  and  to  punish  the  violators.  No  nation  has  lever  become  great  and  wise  that 
scoffed  at  virtue  and  mocked  the  marriage  tie.  The  strong  arm  of  the  Gk)vemment 
should  be  extended  over  the  reservations,  and  the  influence  of  schools,  agents,  employes, 
and  missionaries  aided  in  inculcating  morality. 

The  civilization  of  the  Indian  will  never  occur  by  hedging  the  Indians  in  on  a  reserve 
and  away  from  the  business  of  e very-day  life.  The  sooner  white  men  open  up  farms 
among  the  Indians,  where  the  Indians  can  see  the  benefits  from  an  independent,  self- 
supporting  life,  the  quicker  will  he  respond.  The  present  system  has  made  the  Indian 
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a  race  of  dependents.    Schools  can  never  accomplish  their  legitimate  aims  nntil  the  in* 
diyidoality  of  the  Indian  is  considered. 

Permit  me  to  extend  my  thanks  to  yon  for  the  oonrteons  treatment  received  in  the 
past;  and  trosting  for  its  repetition  for  the  few  months  I  expect  to  remain  in  the  aerr- 
loe,  I  have  the  honor  to  he, 
Very  respectfully, 

Gbobgb  W.  Scott, 
The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs.  SuperintendenU 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHILOCCO,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Chiloccx)  Industbial  School  fob  Indians, 

ChHocco,  Jnd.  71.  October  6,  1888. 

Sib:  The  following  is  respectfhlly  submitted  as  my  annnal  report  of  Chilocco  Indos- 
trial  School  for  Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1888. 

On  the  1st  day  of  September,  1887, 1  receipted  to  my  predecessor  for  the  property  and 
took  charge  of  the  afiOftirs  of  this  institution.  Since  that  time  I  have  endeavored  ever  to 
keep  in  view,  as  the  only  proper  end  of  my  labors,  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  devel- 
opment  and  uplifting  of  the  children  committed  to  my  care,  believing  that  the  education 
at  the  same  time  of  the  hand,  the  brain,  and  the  heart  alone  can  constitute  a  liioroagh 
and  tall  equipment  for  enjoying  the  privileges  and  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship. This  has  been  a  year  of  great  labor  and  much  anxious  solicitude  for  the  high- 
est good  of  these  children  upon  the  part  of  both  superintendent  and  employ^  but  the 
result,  while  not  altogether  satis&ctory  to  ourselves,  has  been  a  marked  advance  along^ 
every  line.  This  school  is  daily  growing  in  popularity  among  the  old  Indians,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  fact  that  numbers  of  children  from  different  tribes  have  recently  been  brought 
in  without  solicitation  from  any  one  and  placed  with  us  for  three  years,  and  some  whose 
terms  had  expired,  after  remaining  at  home  among  their  people  for  only  a  few  days, 
have  returned  to  school  for  another  term.  These,  to  my  mind,  are  very  gratifying  and 
encouraging  signs,  indicating  not  only  the  satisfactory  work  of  this  school  but,  letter 
stUl,  a  growing  disposition  in  fovor  of  education. 

INDUSTBIAL. 

We  have  had,  for  the  most  part,  in  charge  of  the  various  departments  for  industrial 
training,  men  and  women  both  coijapetent  and  zealous  in  the  work,  &ithful  to  labor  and 
apt  to  teach. 

Our  crops,  estimated  to  be  about  4,000  bushels  of  com,  900  bushels  of  wheat,  and  500 
bushels  of  oats,  besides  a  large  and  profitable  kitchen  garden,  have  been  cultivated  en- 
tirely by  the  labor  of  Indian  children.  All  our  boots  and  shoes,  most  of  the  boys^ 
clothing,  and  all  that  of  the  girls,  are  made  by  the  children  under  the  supervision  and 
with  the  assistance  of  their  proper  heads.  Some  of  the  boys  are  also  taught  carpentry  and 
blacksmithing,  and  do  commendable  work  in  the  former,  but,  so  far,  have  been  slow  to 
take  hold  of  the  latter.  Both  sexes  are  taught  housekeeping,  cooking,  dairy  and  laun- 
dry work,  and  most  of  them  discharge  their  duties  with  some  skill,  evident  cheerful- 
ness, and  lively  interest. 

LITEBABY. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  grades — primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  The 
progress  of  the  children  in  this  department,  considering  their  previous  condition  of  lite, 
is  very  encouraging,  and,  in  some  instances,  amazing.  They  readily  learn  spelling,  read- 
ing, geography,  history,  penmanship,  and  drawing. 

SANITABY. 

During  the  year  we  have  bad  no  epidemic,  but  little  sickness  of  any  description,  and 
out  of  an  enrollment  of  200  pupils,  only  three  deaths— two  of  them  of  diildren  naturally 
very  delicate. 

IMPBOVEMENTS. 

We  have  built,  since  the  last  annual  report,  a  handsome  and  commodious  stone  ware- 
house, done  a  great  deal  of  repairing  of  fences  and  buildings,  and  covered  with  one  or 
more  coats  of  paint  nearly  every  square  yard  of  wood  surface  of  this  establishment. 

MISSIONABY  WOBK. 

The  Indian  Mission  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  has  furnished 
us  with  faithful  and  efficient  laborers,  supported  entirely  by  the  Boardof  Missions  of  their 
church.    The  visits  of  these  men  have  necessarily  been  few.  owing  to  the  largeness  of 
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the  territory  over  which  their  work  is  spread,  bat  every  visit  has  told  for  good  and 
these  children  are  wiser  and  better  and  happier  to-day  in  conseqaence  of  their  coming 
among  as.  These  men,  allow  me  to  say,  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  regalar  work  of 
the  school,  and  yet  they  have  served  as  in  the  face  of  many  difficalties,  and,  strange  to 
say,  some  persecutions.  Shall  we  not,  as  servants  of  a  Christian  Government,  *'  give  a 
God-speed  and  hearty  support"  to  that  work  which  constitutes  the  *' basis,  center,  and 
crown  ''  of  all  true  civilization? 

BECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  special  appropriation  of  not  less 
than  $10,000  be  asked  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  infirmary  and  adding 
to  the  T  of  the  main  building.    These  Improvements  are  very  much  needed. 

T.  C.  Bradford, 

Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

Haskell  Institute, 
Laivrence,  Kans.,  August  30,  1888. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  this  institute  for  the  year  end-* 
ing  June  30,  1888. 

school  attendance. 

The  attendance  upon  this  institute  for  the  year,  and  the  various  tribes  represented, 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement: 
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Time  bat  emphasizes  the  comments  upon  this  subject  as  made  in  my  last  report. 
The  day  and  boarding  schools  of  the  reservations  and  the  training-schools  of  the  States 
shonld  constitute  one  graded  school  or  system  of  schools.  Instead  of  relying  upon  in- 
&nts  and  camp  children  for  recruits  to  the  training  and  industrial  schools,  only  ad- 
vanced pupils  from  the  reservation  schools  should  be  selected.  Without  additional  au- 
thority from  Ck>ngre8s  neither  this  nor  any  other  system  can  be  suooessAilly  adopted. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  school  work  has  been  conducted  by  substantially  th^  same  corps  of  instructors 
as  last  year  and  commendable  progress  has  been  mide.  Considerable  inconvenience  has 
been  experienced  for  want  of  more  school  rooms.  Two  teachers  have  been  compelled 
to  occupy  unsuitable  quarters,  one  in  the  dormitory  and  the  other  in  the  shop  building. 
Aside  from  lack  of  conveniences  for  imparting  instruction  the  noise  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  surroundings  was  most  unpleasant 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  vocal  music,  while  the  band  organized  last  year  has 
made  remarkable  progress. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  various  industries  have  received  their  full  share  of  attention.  The  490  acres  of 
land  have  been  all  utilized  for  garden,  field,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Owing  to  the  severe 
drouth  of  last  season  most  crop?  were  light  and  some  nearly  an  entire  failure.  This 
season  promises  much  better,  with  a  good  yield  of  hay,  corn,  oats,  and  garden  vegeta- 
bles.   Potatoes  are  poor,  not  as  good  even  as  last  year. 

During  the  winter  several  head  of  cattle  were  affected  in  the  feet  and  legs  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  require  their  slaughter.  The  cause  of  the  affection  is  unknown  and  vari- 
ously attributed  to  alkaline  water  in  the  dry  summer,  to  eigot,  and  freezing.  The  stock 
is  now  in  good  health. 

Work  in  the  various  shops  has  progress^  satisfactorily.  All  work  is  done  by  hand 
and  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  Less  work  is  turned  off  than  with  machinery,  but 
more  skill  is  required.  The  wagons,  harness,  shoes,  painting,  sewing,  and  other  work 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  work  of  white  journeymen  of  the  different  trades. 
Pupils  have  been  employed  in  the  different  trades  as  follows,  namely: 


Boys. :  Girls. 


Fftim  and  garden.. 

Bakery 

Carpenter  shop 

Wagon  shop 

Harness  shop 

Paint  8hop„ 

Blacksmith  shop  .. 

Shoe  shop 

Tailor  shop 

Sewing  room 

Mending  tooni  ...., 
Hospital .. 


Laundry., 

Kitchen  and  dining  room.. 

Dish-washers 

Waiters . 


119 
19 
25 
12 
15 
22 
1^ 
25 
12 


Storekeepers 

Housework 

School  building.. 
Engineer 


24 
82 
60 
18 
46 
25 
100 


Total. 


119 
19 
25 
12 
15 
22 
13 
25 
36 
82 
67 
85 
86 
59 

100 


8 
128 
20 
42 


No  white  or  colored  labor  is  employed  in  any  department,  except  for  mason- work.  All 
the  buildings  have  been  completed  in  the  year,  with  this  exception,  by  the  pupils,  under 
the  supervision  of  white  employ^  The  buildings  now  being  erected,  except  the  din- 
ing-hall  and  dormitory  building,  are  no  exception  to  the  above  statement.  The  work 
on  the  farm  and  garden  has  all  been  done  by  the  pupils,  under  the  supervision iof  a  &rmer 
and  gardener.  Meals  have  been  provided  for  360  pupils  three  times  a  day,  with  bc^t  one 
white  employ^  in  the  dining-room  and  kitchen.  House-work  in  the  dormitory-buildings 
is  done  with  but  one  white  person  in  charge  of  each  building.  Laundry  work  has  but 
one  white  person  to  supervise  it.  All  assistants  and  workers  are  Indian  pupils.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  hospital,  sewing,  tailoring,  and  mending  room  ;  each  have  but  one 
white  employ^.    This  course  of  having  no  white  assistants  has  ite  objections,  espedally 
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ID  the  estimation  of  some  of  the  employ^  It  is  mach  harder  for  the  employ^,  as  it 
makes  it  impeiative  to  train  some  pupils  for  assistants  in  most  departments.  This  is  not 
as  easy  as  to  shift  all  responsibility  for  a  day  or  week  on  some  white  assistants  already 
trained.  Also,  the  work  can  not  nsoally  at  first  be  done  as  neatly  and  promptly  as  when 
white  assistants  are  employed,  and  it  requires  more  labor  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ploy6  to  get  the  work  done.  But'  the  advantages  to  the  pupils  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages  to  the  employes. 

8ANITABY. 

The  school  was  visited  in  the  winter  and  spring  months  with  an  epidemic  of  pneu- 
monia and  kindred  diseases.  This  disease  was  prevalent  in  the  community  about  **  Has- 
kell," and  was  unusually  severe.  Pupils  afflicted  with  scrofiila  who  were  attacked  had 
a  severe  struggle  for  life,  and  several  succumbed.  As  soon  as  this  disease  had  spent  it- 
self, usual  health  was  restored.  In  fact,  there  has  been  less  sickness  and  death  for  the 
last  two  or  three  months  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Haskell. 

The  necessity  for  water  supply  was  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  and  this  want  still 
exists,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree.  Should  arrangements  be  made  with  the  Law- 
rence Water- Works  Company,  as  contemplated  in  the  appropriation  bill,  this  need  will 
be  supplied. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

The  churches  of  Lawrence  have  kindly  thrown  open  their  doors  to  the  inmated  of  Has- 
kell, and  each  pupil  can  attend  the  preaching  of  its  choice  in  the  momingof  Sunday.  In 
the  afternoon  Sunday-school  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  follow^  by  a  discourse 
from  some  clergyman.  In  these  exercises  the  school  has  been  assisted  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  and  town  as  teachers,  while  the  preachers  of  the  different  de- 
nominations have  delivered  addresses  or  preached.  Besides  the  Sunday  exercises,  the 
pupils  have  meetings  for  prayer  and  exhortation  two  or  three  evenings  in  each  week. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Buildings  completed  during  the  year. — One  building,  40  by  60  feet,  3  floors;  first  fioor  for 
wagon  and  blacksmith  shops,  second  floor  for  store-room  and  paint  shop,  third  floor  for 
shoemaker,  harness-maker,  printer,  and  tin-shop  or  store-room.  One  building,  36  by  6t{ 
feet,  3  floors;  first  floor,  boiler  and  coal  room;  second  floor,  washing,  ironing,  and  assorting 
room;  third  floor,  drying  room.  One  tank- tower  and  windmilL  One  smoke-stack  and  2 
new  boilers  have  been  provided  for  boiler-house. 

In  course  of  erection. — One  dining  hall  and  dormitory  building,  130  by  80  feet,  greatest 
width,  four  stories  high  and  cellar;  one  bakery,  24  by  32  feet,  one  story;  one  carpenter 
shop,  22  by  50  feet,  two  floors,  with  ell  for  storage;  one  addition  to  hospital,  24  by  40 
feet,  two  floors. 

When  these  buildings  shall  be  completed  only  two  more  will  be  required  to  afford 
focilities  for  accommodations  for  from  600  to  800  pupils.  As  stated  in  the  report  of  last 
year,  there  is  great  need  of  more  school-rooms.  If  the  present  chapel  can  be  utilized  two 
excellent  rooms  can  be  made  by  a  partition  through  the  middle,  or  one  large  room  and 
two  smaller  ones  by  dividing  one-half  of  the  chapel  into  two  rooms. 

When  a  new  chapel  building  shall  be  erected  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate 
800  pnpils  with  store-rooms  in  the  basement,  the  present  chapel  can  be  converted  into 
school-rooms  as  above,  and  the  rooms  now  occupied  for  store-rooms  in  the  shop  building 
can  be  nsed  for  shops,  as  originally  designed. 

The  other  building  greatly  needed  is  a  gymnasium.  At  present  there  are  no  facilities 
for  exercise,  play,  or  sports  except  in  the  open  air,  and  in  summer  unsheltered  from  a 
burning  sun.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  realize  the  importance  of  making  these 
improvements,  for  without  them  great  inconvenience  must  be  suffered,  while  with  them 
this  school  will  be  admirably  equipped  for  both  school  and  industrial  work. 

REMARKS. 

Ab  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  and  large  appropriations  are  made  each 
year  from  the  public  treasury  for  these  purposes,  it  becomes  important  that  the  situation 
should  be  clearly  seen  and  appreciated  by  the  voters  and  tax-payers  as  well  as  by  the 
different  departments  of  the  Government.  The  North  American  continent  no  lon«ror 
constitutes  the  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  of  the  Indians,  where  game,  fish,  and  spon- 
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taneoos  productioDs  of  the  soil  afforded  ample  sapport  to  all  the  inhabitants.  Giadoally 
have  their  possessions  dwindled,  reservation  after  reservation  disappearing  before  the 
invincible  march  of  civilization,  till  now  their  domain  is  reckoned  in  acres  instead  of 
continents,  and  is  bounded  by  snrveyor's  cludns  and  links  instead  of  oceans,  gulfs,  and 
lakes.  As  the  game,  fish,  and  spontaneous  productions  have  disappeared  with  the  lands, 
the  question  of  subsistenoe  has  become  the  pressing  and  vital  one  of  the  day.  The  only 
alternative  left  is  civilization  or  annihilation,  absorption  or  extermination.  As  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  people  forbids  the  latter,  education  and  civilization  demand  a 
hearing  with  an  urgency  that  admits  of  na  postponement.  Fortunately  some  questions 
that  have  heretofore  agitated  the  minds  of  many  people  are  now  settled.  Among  these 
are  the  capacity  and  tractability  of  the  Indians.  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Haskell,  and 
other  industrial  schools  have  demonstrated  the  relationship  of  the  Indian  to  the  human 
family,  and  that  he  is  not  only  a  member  in  good  standing  mentally  and  morally,  but 
that  be  is  by  no  means  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  intellectualiy.  In  some  respects  he  is 
more  highly  endowed  by  nature  than  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Indian  child  with  equal 
advantages  will  excel  the  white  child  in  some  branches  of  education. 

If  the  Indian  is  to  be  dvilized,  dtizenized,  and  made  an  integral  part  of  the  body  poli- 
tic, it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what  steps  are  necessary  to  be  taken  that  this  foreign  in- 
^rgredient  may  properly  pass  through  the  process  of  digestion,  absorpticm,  and  assimi- 
lation. At  present  the  Indian  occupies  an  anomalous  position.  He  is  neither  citizen 
nor  alien.  He  may  be  surrounded  by  civilization  yet  civilization  can  not  reach  him,  nor 
he  it.  He  is  walled  in  upon  a  reservation  where  there  is  neither  game  nor  other  means 
of  subsistence,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  agricultare  and  the  useful  arts  starvation  or 
mendicancy,  which  is  worse,  must  be  his  lot.  What  shall  it  be?  The  present  genera- 
tion must  answer  this  question  and  not  a  future.  The  answer  is  being  given  in  the 
schools  of  the  reservation  and  in  the  industrial  schools  of  t^e  States;  but  very  imper- 
fectly. Eveiy  child  within  the  jurisdiction  of  most  States  is  provided  with  educational 
£EM:ili ties  and  compelled  to  avail  itself  of  them,  while  the  United  States  has  provided 
ecbools  for  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  of  the  Indians,  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  compels  no  child  to  attend  them.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  Indians  can 
be  persuaded  to  allow  their  children  to  be  educated,  but  not  one  child  in  four  of  all  tribes 
is  found  in  school.  Here  are  two  crimes  to  be  charged  up  to  this  nation,  one  in  not  pro- 
viding school  facilities  for  every  child  under  its  chaige,  and  the  other  in  not  compelling 
the  children  to  avail  themselves  of  these  facilities.  States  can  and  do  provide  that  every 
white  and  black  child  shall  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers,  while  the  great 
nation,  composed  of  all  the  States,  whose  Treasury  is  overflowing  with  wealth,  not  only 
does  not  provide  for  and  educate  its  own  wards,  but  has  prevented  the  States  from  in- 
terfering to  have  them  educated.  The  great,  powerful,  nch,  and  boastfhl  nation  called 
the  United  Sta^tes  of  America  stands  convicted  by  its  own  acts  of  being  too  parsimonious 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  own  children,  from  whose  ancestors  it  obtained  its  op- 
portunity to  exist,  and  too  weak  to  compel  the  puniest  Indian  child  ever  bom  to  attend 
school. 

But  the  objectioi^  is  heard  even  in  the  halls  of  Congress  that  the  attempt  to  educate 
the  Indian  children  has  so  far  proved  a  failure.  Children  leaving  even  the  best  of 
training  schools  for  their  homes,  like  the  swine  return  to  their  wallowing,  filth,  and  bar- 
barism. There  is  too  much  truth  in  this  objection,  and  so  much  the  more  is  the  guilt  of 
the  people.  This  great  nation  goes  on  its  knees  to  ita  wards  and  begs  them  to  send  one 
child  in  four  to  some  school  for  three  years,  when  the  child  shall  be  sent  home.  The 
other  three  children  remain  in  their  tepee  and  blanket  with  the  parents.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  three  years  the  pupil  returns  with  a  strange  costume  and  a  smattering 
of  English  and  school  training.  The  boy  who  went  to  school  at  12  returns  at  15  to  be 
scoffed  and  sneered  at  by  the  stay-at-home  bucks  ^and  sqnaws,  while  the  girl  who  left 
home  at  9  returns  at  12  to  be  sold  to  the  person,  black,  white,  or  red,  who  will  offer  the 
highest  price.  If  by  chance  this  girl,  disgusted  with  her  master,  leaves  him,  in  some 
places  a  company  or  battalion  of  '^  dog  soldiers  "  is  privileged  to  rape  her  to  death.  All 
this  and  more  may  be  true,  and  if  true  justly  chargeable  to  the  failure  of  the  Gk)verment  to 
do  its  duty.  Let  the  Government  recognize  its  duty  to  these  Indian  children,  take  every 
one  of  them  as  soon  as  it  becomes  5  or  7  years  of  age,  send  it  to  school  and  keep  it  there  till 
18 or  20  years  of  age,  or  until  it  shall  have  learned  sufficient  to  be  self-supporting,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  speedy  end  to  complaints  of  returning  to  blankets  and  barbarism.  If 
never  sent  into  biEurbarism  or  where  it  is  popular  they  will  have  no  inducement  to  become 
barbarous.  Thorough  work  or  nothing  should  be  the  motto.  **  Drink  deep  or  taste  not 
the  Pierian  spring  *'  applies  with  emphasis  in  this  case.  The  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
I  'r  attaches  to  the  people  through  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government,  as  the 
Hxecutive  has  gone  to  the  full  extent  of  its  authority  and  evidently  would  gladly  go 
further  if  permitted. 

Superintendents  of  training  schools  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  unfortunate  con- 
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dition  of  their  returned  papils.    The  following  letters,  one  from  a  returned  pupil  from 
Ha^elland  on&from  Carlisle,  are  samples  of  what  superintendents  receive: 

Akadabko.  Indiak  Tkb&itobt, 

Wichita  Agency,  July  15, 1888. 
DkaB'Sib:'  I  will  drop  yoa  a  few  hasty  lines  this  eToning  and  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting 
along  since  I  have  arrived  here.    I  want  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  wav  for  the  Oovemment  to  help 
A  boy  that  is  willing  to  make  a  living  and  not  be  idle  like  the  rest  of  the  Indians. 

I  am  anxious  to  find  out  this  matter.  I  would  like  for  you  to  help  me  to  get  a  nioe  house  to  live 
in.  All  I  want  is  a  house.  I  look  to  you  as  a  father,  for  you  have  treated  me  as  I  was  vour  son 
while  I  was  there,  and  you  always  say  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  for  us.  Now  I  have  little  edu- 
cation, and  I  want  make  use  of  it.  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  my  old  wav,  but  I  want  to  stand  to 
what  I  have  learned.  Now  I  hope  and  trust  that  Ood  will  help  us  to  get  what  I  want.  Let  me  hear 
ih>m  you  aoon,  for  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  for  I  need  a  nioe,  comfortable  house.  This  is  all. 
Your  sincere  firiend, 

BOBEBT  U.  DUITLAP. 

C.  BoBoraoN. 

Chkybwb  Agency, 
DaHinffton,  Ind.  7*.,  Augtut  7, 1888. 
Bbab  Sib:  I  would  like  to  go  down  sometime  at  Haskell  school,  for  Just  working  some  pleas,  if 
you  let  me  work,  not  school.    I  am  Just  want  to  work,  if  you  let  me  work  please  write  to  mcsoon. 
I  oould  not  work  at  Darlington  so  many  school  boys  working  now,  and  if  you  let  me  work,  1  will 
go  down  at  Haskell  school.    I  will  pay  when  I  am  go,  so  vou  must  write  to  me  soon. 
I  think  you  know  Jesse  Davis  is  my  brother.    That  is  all  I  say  to  you. 
1  am  one  of  Carlisle  boys  at  school. 
I  am  your  fHend, 

Chbt  Hubbell  Bio  Hobsb. 

iKOXAK  SUPBBINTB!n>E5T, 

HaAM  Indian  Training  School. 

No  more  forcible  argument  can  be  given  to  show  the  importance  of  extending  the  pro- 
tection of  the  GoTemment  over  these  Indians  in  the  form  of  law,  and  especially  the  law 
that  contemplates  giving  every  Indian  of  mature  age  a  personal  homest^id  so  soon  as  he 
ahall  learn  how  to  utilize  it. 

Grateful  for  the  kindness  of  my  associates  and  the  many  favois  and  uniform  courte^ 
of  the  Department,  I  subscribe  myself, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Robinson, 
Superintendent 
The  Ck>MMissioNEB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


KEPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GENOA,  NEBRASKA. 

United  States  Indian  School, 

Oenoay  Ntbr,,  October  8,  1888. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  as  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Indian  school  at  this  place. 

The  past  year,  although  at  times  presenting  discouragements  and  the  petty  annoy- 
ances peculiar  to  an  institution  of  this  character,  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperity  and 
marked  advancement.  The  moral,  social,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils  is  now 
better  than  at  any  previous  period,  while  in  their  studies  and  industrial  pursuits  they 
have  miade  encouraging  progress. 

NEW  BUILDINGS.  * 

Since  my  last  report  several  new  buildings  have  been  erected.  Among  the  number 
may  be  mentioned  a  substantial  two-story  frame,  86  by  40  feet,  the  ground  floor  of 
which  is  used  for  dining-room,  and  the  upstairs  for  sewing-room  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments. Also  two  large  buildings  for  wagons,  carpenter,  harness,  and  shoe  .shops,  and  a 
handsome  and  commodious  hospital.  The  dining-room  was  erected  under  contract,  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  buildings  have  been  put  up  by  the  Indian  boys,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  school  carpenter,  with  little  or  no  outside  help. 

Besides  the  erection  of  these  buildings  great  changes  have  been  made  in  the  way  of 
repairs,  painting,  and  necessary  improvements.  The  grounds  and  premises  have  also 
received  considerable  attention.  Fences  have  been  erected,  trees  and  shrubbery  planted, 
l^ravel  walks  and  flower  beds  laid  out,  and  much  done  to  add  to  the  attraction  and  beauty 
•of  the  surroundings. 
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THE  FABM. 

This  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheat  and  oats,  the  crops  haye  been  anosaally 
leood.  The  yield  of  hay  and  corn  is  far  above  the  average  in  this 'section  of  the  coautry. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  owing  to  the  school  being  nnder  theoiuspioes  of  the  General 
Government  it  was  not  permitt^  to  compete  for  the  premiums  offered  at  the  late  State^ 
fiur,  as  the  samples  of  sorghnm  and  com  and  thetspecimeos  of  harness  and  shoe  work 
sent  to  Lincoln  were  conceded  to  be  snperior  in  their  respective  Hnes  to  anything  on 
exhibition. 

This  year  onr  farmer  reports  8  acres  in  millet,  25  in  oats,  20  in  wheat,  16  in  sorghnm, 
15  in  broom-corn,  and  85  in  com,  which  it  is  estimated  will  average  50  bushels  to  the 
acre,  besides  which  there  will  be  over  125  tons  of  hay.  At  this  early  day  it  is  im- 
possible to  accurately  ascertain  the  real  yield  per  acre,  as  while,  with  Uie  exception  of 
the  com,  all  the  crops  have  been  safely  garner^,  still  none  of  them  have  as  yet  been 
measured.  The  sorehum  is  now  being  nuide  into  molasses,  of  which  there  will  probably 
be  some  20  barrels. 

The  broom-corn  has  been  stored  away,  as  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  will  soon  be- 
perfected  to  teach  the  boys  broom-making,  in  acconlance  with  a  plan  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  inaugurate,  viz,  to  manufacture  as  far  as  practicableisnch  articles  as  may  be 
required  for  the  use  of  the  school.  Already  the  carpenter  and  harness  «hops  and  the 
tailoring  and  shoe  departments  have  famished  many  proofs  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
inx>posed  plan.  The  boys  take  a  special  interest  in  anything  made  by  themselves 
and  are  more  disposed  to  take  better  care  of  «nch  an  article  than  one  which  has  not  cost 
them  any  labor.  When  prejudiced  visitors  question  the  practicability  of  Indian  edu- 
cation it  is  with  special  pride  that  we  point  to  the  children's  clothes  and  shoes,  the 
painting  and  graining,  the  carpentering  and  house  building,  the  harness  work  and  stock 
raising,  and  the  farm  and  garden  products  as  evidence  that  the  red  man  is  anxious  to 
learn,  willing  to  work,  ahd  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  civil- 
ization. 

flCIiOOL  STOCK. 

Besides  the  natural  increase  of  hogs  and  cattle,  a  flock  of  sheep  has  been  added  to  our 
stock.  This  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  give  the  children  a  change  of  meat  diet  and 
from  a  business  standpoint  will  prove  a  go^  investment,  as  nnder  our  present  fdrming^ 
arrangements  the  sheep  can  be  maintained  at  but  a  trifling  expense.  There  will  be 
quite  a  number  of  hogs  to  butcher  and  salt  down  for  winter  use.  The  tables  have  been 
well  provided  with  milk,  which  is  regarded  as  highly  beneficial  to  the  general  health  of 
the  pnpils. 

THE  GABDEN. 

The  children  have  ei\joyed  an  ample  supply  of  all  kinds  of  summer  vegetables,  which, 
has  tended  to  suppress  all  complaints  or  evil  effects  arising  from  a  sameness  of  diet. 
The  supply  of  potatoes  has  not  been  as  great  as  anticipated;  still  a  large  quantity  of 
onions,  beets,  beans,  carrots,  cabbage,  squash,  and  other  winter  vegetables  have  been 
securely  housed,  safe  from  the  coming  frosts. 

TBADES. 

A  harness,  shoe,  and  tailor  shop  have  been  started  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  wagon  and  blacksmith  shops  will  soon  be  in  full  operation.  The  shoe  and  tailor 
departments  have  been  established  for  several  months,  and  have  not  only  attended  to 
all  neoessny  mending  and  repairs,  but  also  have  turned  out  a  largeqcuintity  of  new  work. 
The  hamesH  shop  is  of  more  recent  date;  still  a  trade  has  alr^y  been  commenced  for 
ftimishing  strap- work  to  wholesale  bouses,  which,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  ulti- 
mately prove  a  paying  business. 

THE  SCHOOL-BOOM. 

The  results  attained  in  this  department  have  been  most  encouraging.  The  children 
have  applied  themselves  to  their  studies  with  a  zeal  and  interest  that  show  that  thej 
aie  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  good  education.  At  a  cost  of  much  labor  the 
pupils  have  been  properly  graded  and  classified,  and  are  advanced  from  room  to  room  a» 
fiist  as  their  mental  capacity  and  application  to  their  lessons  will  permit. 

I  have  been  specially  fortunate  in  having  a  corps  of  teachers  who  are  in  thorougb 
"^thy  with  the  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Indian  tongue.    The  wonderAil 
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progress  the  papils  have  made  in  speaking  English  stands  as  evidence  of  the  faithfal 
and  efficienl  manner  iu  which  they  have  been  instructed.  With  the  exception  of  the 
new  arrivals  there  is  not  now  here  a  single  pupil  but  can  participate  in  a  conversation 
on  the  general  topics  of  the  day.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  you  can  do  little  or 
nothing  with  Indian  children  until  they  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. A  child  who  does  not  understand  sufficient  English  to  receive  verbal  instruc- 
tiona  relative  to  the  daily  duties  of  school  life  is  reticent,  indifferent,  and  not  responsive 
to  any  effort  made  in  its  behalf.  As  soon  as  it  is  able  to  speak  out  its  thoughts  and  ask 
intelligent  questions  then  a  new  interest  is  awakened  and  its  lifeless  indifference  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  Ever  mindful  of  this  fact,  I  have  as  far  as  possible  dispensed  with  in- 
terpreters, thus  forcing  all  new-comers  to  quickly  learn  enough  English  to  at  least  express- 
their  wants.  Whatever  success  has  followed  our  efforts,  whatever  has  been  accomplished 
with  and  for  these  children,  can  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  above-mentioned 
rule. 

Regarding  their  intellectual  ability  I  would  state  that  while  they  do  not  possess  the 
quick  perception  and  reasoning  powers  of  the  white  children,  still  they  are  not  only 
patient  and  painstaking,  but  also  have  excellent  memories,  which  enable  them  to  faith- 
ftilly  retain  whatever  knowledge  they  may  acquire. 

HOUSK-WOEK. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  in  gathering  pupils  is  to 
secure  girls  of  a  suitable  age  to  do  the  house- work.  The  proper  care  of  the  various  build- 
ings, the  countless  little  home  duties  that  only  women  can  perform,  the  ironing  and 
sewing,  and  the  preparation  of  the  meals  for  a  family  of  170  souls  requires  time  and 
earnest  work,  and  in  order  to  make  the  labor  equitable  and  fairly  divided  the  lieniale 
quota  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  male,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  necessity  fre- 
quently compels  the  use  of  the  smaller  boys  to  fill  the  deficiency. 

Many  of  the  girls  have  done  exceedingly  well  and  attained  such  a  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  sewing-room  and  culinary  department  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  our  many 
visitors.  Special  care  is  taken  to  give  each  girl  practical  lessons  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  housekeeping,  so  that  when  they  assume  charge  of  homes  of  their  own  they 
may  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  duty  of  home  life.  As  a  class,  the  girls  aro 
quiet,  docile,  and  conscientious;  civil  to  their  associates,  respectful  to  their  superiors, 
and  always  ready  to  cheerfuPy  perform  whatever  may  be  required. 

We  endeavor  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  boys  a  proper  idea  of  the  consideration  and 
respect  due  to  womanhood,  and  as  the  girls  under  the  influence  of  this  treatment  grad- 
ually emancipate  themselves  from  the  feeling  of  degradation  experienced  on  the  reserve^ 
they  gain  in  dignity,  self-respect,  and  elevation  of  character. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  general  health  of  the  children  has  been  excellent;  only  one  death  has  occurred 
during  the  year.  This  was  an  Arapaho,  who  was  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  quite  feeble 
and  too  old  to  become  acclimated  and  used  to  the  change. 

The  greatest  care  is  constantly  taken  to  keep  the  buildings  pure,  clean,  and  well  ven- 
tilated. The  roles  regarding  weekly  bathing  and  change  of  raiment  have  been  rigidly 
enforced  and  everything  done  to  promote  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  teach  them  habits 
of  order  and  cleanliness.  It  is  hoped  that  another  year  will  see  an  innovation  in  our 
bathing  arrangements  and  that  better  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  this  purpose. 

The  completion  of  the  hospital  places  us  in  a  position  to  properly  care  for  contagious 
diseases.  There  the  patient  can  enjoy  all  the  advanta2;es  of  medical  treatment,  skilled 
nursing,  and  home  comforts  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  children* 
However,  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  single  scholar  confined  to  the  bed. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  half  the  pupils  now  in  attendance  were  a  fev^ 
months  ago  living  in  Indian  camps,  addicted  to  the  bad  habits,  and  surrounded  by  the 
immorality  and  degradation  of  tepee  life,  their  conduct  has  been  far  better  than  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  This  has  been  a  test  year,  as  many  of  the  old  scholars  left  last 
&11  ^y  reason  of  the  expiration  of  their  school  term.  The  minority  of  the  children  ap- 
pear contented  and  happy.  Respect  for  authority  is  a  leading  trait  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter, and  gentle  firmness  has  usually  been  sufficient  to  win  his  implicit  obedience.  The 
incidents  of  flagrant  misconduct  have  been  very  rare  and  have  not  caused  any  seriouft 
difficulty  or  left  any  bad  effect. 
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SCHOOL  QUOTA. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been  over  170  pupils.  Little  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  tribes  represented.  Home  of  the  Omaha  and  Winnebagoes  have 
returned  home  by  reason  of  the  termination  of  their  time.  The  minority  of  new-oomen 
are  from  the  Rosebad  Agency,  Dak.  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  secure  the  great 
part  of  the  pupils  from  the  more  distant  reserves,  as  it  dispenses  with  mach  of  the 
annoyance  and  trouble  experienced  in  the  way  of  applications  to  go  home  during  the 
summer  months,  which  invariably  unsettles  the  children  and  makes  those  left  b^iind 
discontented  and  unhappy. 

NEEDS. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  various  requirements  of  the 
school  would  be  inappropriate  in  a  report  of  this  character.  More  buildingB  should  be 
erected,  fences  built,  other  industries  introduced,  t^e  water  supply  increased,  and  some 
arrangements  made  for  protection  against  fire.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  improvemeuie 
which  are  deserving  of  immediate  attention,  and  would  greatly  add  to  the  fiiualities  and 
comforts  of  the  schooL 

A  small  appropriation  has  already  been  made  for  heating  purposes,  but  it  should  be 
greatly  increased  in  order  to  put  io  a  system  of  hot  air  or  steam  that  would  be  of  practi- 
cal utility  in  heating  all  the  buildings  on  the  premises. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  building  up  and  maintaining  an  Indian  school  are  sufficiently 
larji^e  in  the  aggregate  to  justify  a  claim  for  additional  appropriation  when  the  amount 
asked  lor  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  institution,  enlarge  its  usefalness,  and  advance 
the  cause  for  which  it  was  established.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  any  school  should 
be  handicapped  and  prevented  from  carrying  out  its  benevolent  purposes,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  proper  facilities  or  the  necessary  funds  to  obtain  the  same.  Again,  when  a  former 
appropriation  has  been  judiciously  and  economically  expended  and  its  purchasing  power 
taxed  to  its  utmost  limit,  the  demand  for  future  fovor  is  emphasized  and  strengthened 
by  the  record  of  the  past  This  is  the  position  of  Gtonoa  school  to-day,  whose  assets  are 
many  thousands  in  excess  of  the  cash  expenditures.  For  the  results  achieved  I  do  not 
personally  assume  the  credit,  as  it  is  largely  due  to  the  earnest  co-operation  and  untir. 
ing  energy  of  my  employes  and  the  honest  work  of  the  children  intrusted  to  my  care- 

OBNBBAL  REMABKS. 

A  radical  change  is  needed  in  the  present  arrangement  for  securing  pupils.  It  is  a 
most  humiliating  task  to  go  out  among  the  camps  and  settlements  and  try  to  overcome 
the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the  Indians  and  Induce  them  to  accept  the  blessinss  of  a  free 
education.  Strictly  speaking,  the  institutions  abroad  should  draw  their  quota  from  the 
agency  schools.  They  should  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  an  advanced  and  higher 
grade  of  scholarship,  to  which  children  could  be  transferred  from  the  primary  depart- 
ments on  the  reserve.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  law  enforcing  compulsory  education 
it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  such  a  plan,  as  the  agent  and  agency  superintendent 
Are  naturally  opposed  to  giving  up  their  pupils  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  others  to 
take  their  places.  Unquestionably  the  Indians  should  be  compelled  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  and  not  only  suitable  day-schools  erected  for  this  purpose,  but  also  an  educa- 
tional system  inaugurated  which  would  clearly  define  their  respective  rights  and  duties 
of  the  different  institutions.  It  should  be  definitely  arranged  and  understood  that  the 
most  promising  pupils  of  certain  preparatory  departments,  after  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination,  should  be  transferred  to  certain  other  schools  for  a  more  advanced  training. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  impress  the  scholars  with  the  idea  that  the  transfer  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  promotion  on  account  of  good  behavior  and  proficiency  in  the  primary 
studies.  Greater  respect  should  be  shown  for  the  rule  giving  the  first  claim  on  old 
pupils  who  are  entered  for  a  second  term  to  that  institution  oflf  of  the  reserve  which  has 
had  the  trouble  of  initiating  them  into  school  life  and  instructing  them  in  the  rudiment- 
ary branches.  It  seems  hardly  just  or  fair  that  pupils,  simply  for  the  gratification  of 
idle  fancy,  should  be  permitted  to  change  schools  and  thus  deprive  their  old  preceptors  of 
enjoying  the  benefits  and  credit  of  their  former  work. 

I  would  reiterate  with  special  emphasis  the  remarks  made  in  my  last  report  relative 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  **  black  list  '^  Each  superintendent  should  send  the 
names  of  the  pupils  placed  on  the  same  to  the  Department,  every  school  off  of  the  re- 
serve, and  to  the  agency  to  which  such  children  belong.  There  are  many  instances  where 
the  bad  example  and  vicious  influence  of  certain  individuals  are  a  positive  detriment  to 
the  discipline  and  good  order  of  any  institution.  The  only  way  to  deal  successfully  with 
«nch  cases  is  by  formal  expulsion.    This  has  no  effect  upon  the  Indian  when  he  knows 
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that  he  can  go  to  another  school  and  ei^joy  as  many  benefits  and  advantages  as  if  his 
conduct  had  always  been  a  model  of  deportment  and  perfect  behavior.  There  should 
be  kept  at  every  agency  a  coDiplete  record  of  all  the  school  children,  so  that  when  a  su- 
perintendent goes  after  pupils  he  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  history  of  any  who  have 
been  away  to  school  before. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  question  and  depreciate  the  good  accom- 
plished by  the  industrial  schools  calls  for  a  brief  reference  to  our  former  pupils.  Upon 
a  careful  investigation  I  find  that  while  a  few  have  proved  failures,  still  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  spent  from  three  to  five  years  at  school  are  now  at  work  and  in  a  small 
way  doing  as  well  as  their  limited  means  and  the  reservation  influence  will  permit. 
Some  have  even  succeeded  better  and  have  either  made  a  fair  beginning  on  a  farm  or  se- 
cured positions  of  trust,  where  they  receive  good  salaries  and  eiyoy  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  their  employers. 

Many  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Indian  service  are  very  unreasonable  in  their  ex- 
pectations, and  seem  to  be  disappointed  because  the  Indian  pupil  does  not  compare  fa- 
vorably with  his  white  brother.  They  forget  the  centuries  of  superstitions,  ignorance, 
and  vicious  habits  that  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  effects  of  civilization  can  be 
«hown.  They  forget  that  when  the  children  return  home  they  are  directly  subject  to 
the  demoralizing  influences  of  their  parents  and  the  countless  temptations  of  reservation 
1  ife.  They  foi^et  that  there  are  even  many  white  children  who  do  not  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities,  nor  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  good  education.  Take  these  facts 
into  consideration  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  so  many  have  done  so  well. 

Again,  the  Indian  is  very  tractable  and  easily  influenced  by  his  surroundings.  This 
is  really  the  secret  of  the  rapidity  of  his  improvement.  But  as  this  trait  of  character  is 
the  cause  of  his  progress,  so  it  is  also  of  his  retrogression,  because  when  he  returns  to 
the  agency  there  is  nothing  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  example  and  influence  of  his 
«vil  associates. 

These  examples  and  influences  that  threaten  the  school  graduates  upon  their  return 
to  the  agencies  make  it  expedient  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  to  do  away  with 
this  necessity.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  the  boys  are  taught  the  various  trades, 
so  that  they  can  go  out  in  the  world  and  make  their  living.  If  those  who  intend  to  earn 
their  future  livelihood  by  agricultural  pursuits  could  only  be  permitted  to  take  up  their 
land  in  a  locality  far  removed  from  the  old  generation  they  would  develop  all  that  is 
noble  and  best  in  the  Indian  nature  and  become  an  honor  to  the  race  and  the  country  at 
large.  The  experience  of  the  girls  in  the  general  household  duties  develops  many  requi- 
site qualifications  for  good  servants.  They  are  quiet  and  reserved  in  their  manners,  gen- 
tle and  sympathetic  by  nature,  and  with  a  little  training  in  the  right  direction  would 
fill  such  positions  in  the  most  creditable  manner.  A  greater  effort  ought  to  be  made  on 
the  part  of  citizens  who  are  friends  of  the  Indian  cause  to  make  and  secure  good  homes 
for  those  who  have  finished  their  course  at  the  Government  schools  and  would  otherwise 
return  to  the  reservation.  Here  would  be  a  saving  from  retrogression  of  those  who  have 
made  a  start  in  a  better  life  and  who  with  a  little  kind  assistance  would  become  good 
and  useful  men  and  women.  Many  of  our  boys  have  been  able  to  obtain  work  at  fair 
wages  from  farmers  in  this  section  of  the  country,  but  the  experiment  with  the  girls  has 
not  proved  so  successful,  as  owing  to  their  timid,  bashful,  and  retiring  dispositions  they 
are  unhappy  among  strangers  and  quickly  become  homesick  and  discontented;  but  if  the 
right  parties  could  be  found  who  understand  the  Indian  nature  and  would  exercise  a 
little  tact,  kindness,  and  forbearance  this  difficulty  could  in  a  great  measure  be  obviated. 

The  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  children  has  not  been  neglected.  Special  care 
is  taken  to  try  and  infuse  the  vital  element  of  a  Christian  life  into  their  character.  I 
-consider  this  of  paramount  importance,  for  you  may  give  the  Indian  lands  and  citi- 
zenship and  an  English  education,  and  yet  if  he  has  no  strong  impulse  towards  civiliza- 
tion, no  motive  in  his  heart  impelling  him  to  be  an  industrious  and  self-supporting 
citizen — in  short,  if  he  has  not  a  new  heart  looking  to  a  new  life  as  a  citizen  and  a  man, 
he  will  become  a  vagabond  on  the  land  granted  him  and  a  skeptic  in  the  school  in  which 
he  is  taught. 

The  capacity  of  the  Indian,  his  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  mastering  the  me- 
chanical trades,  his  capability  of  being  educated  up  into  a  higher  and  better  life  are  no 
longer  open  questions  but  conceded  facts.  The  only  problem  that  now  presents  itself 
is  regarding  the  disposal  of  pupils  at  the  termination  of  their  school  term. 

Before  closing  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  many  kindnesses 
and  courtesies  extended  to  me  by  the  Department,  as  well  as  the  unqualified  support 
aniversally  rendered  me  by  the  employes  in  every  department  of  the  institution. 
With  much  respect,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Horace  R.  Chase, 

Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquebqub,  SepUmbern^  188a 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  this  my  second  annnal  report  of  the  affiursof  the 
Indian  indnstrial  school  at  this  place  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1888. 

THE  ATTENDANCE. 

From  the  quarterly  school  reports  I  gather  the  following  statistics  regarding  the  at- 
tendance: The  maximum  was  reached  in  the  quarter  ending  Deoemher  31,  1887,  when 
181  different  pupils  were  enrolled.  In  the  quarters  ending  September  30,  March  31,  and 
June  3U  there  were  respectively  enrolled  on  the  school  register  178, 166,  and  167  names?. 
The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  155. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  different  pupils  that  have  been  carried  on  the  rolls  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1887,  the  date  upon  which  the  school  work  began  under  the  present  manage- 
ment, is  220.  Of  this  number  IHl  belonged  to  the  Pueblo  tribe,  2.'^  to  the  Pima,  7  to 
the  Papago,  8  to  the  Mav^o,  and  1  to  the  Apache.  The  Pueblos  represented  in  this 
enumeration  are  those  of  Laguna,  Aooma,  Isleta,  San  Dia,  Santa  Clara,  Zia,  San  Felipe,. 
Cochiti,  and  Santa  Anna. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  SECURING  CHILDREN. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  reference  was  made  to  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  labor 
of  collecting  the  children.  The  experience  of  the  year  just  closed  justifies  me  in  the 
statement  that  unless  compulsory  means  be  resorted  to  by  the  Government  the  great 
work  of  civilizing  the  Indian  will  make  but  slow  progress.  The  ordinary  arguments, 
such  as  might  be  supposed  would  have  weight  with  rational  beings  in  leading  them  to- 
accept  the  advantages  of  an  education,  have  little  effect  upon  these  people.  They  are 
as  a  rule  obstinate  in  their  opposition,  apparently  neither  caring  for  enlightenment  them- 
selves nor  for  the  efforts  nuide  to  extend  it  to  their  children.  I  know  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions of  prominent  men  among  them,  who  are  assuredly  doing  what  they  can  to  ele- 
vate their  people,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  look  upon  the  schools  as  in  direct  antag- 
onism with  their  established  notions  and  as  conspiring  to  take  away  their  inalienable 
rights. 

As  a  rule  they  are  distrustful  of  all  effort  made  in  their  behalf,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  come,  and  are  extremely  slow  to  accept  new  ideas.  This  apathy,  or  rather  he- 
reditary inclination  to  cling  to  their  traditions  and  original  system  of  living  and  laws, 
constitutes  the  chief  hindrance  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  No  man 
who  has  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Pueblo  Indian,  as  he  exists  to-day» 
of  his  tribal  government,  mode  of  living,  primitive  methods  of  agriculture,  simple  ways 
in  everything,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  slow  progress  which  those  people,  perhaps- 
the  most  favored  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  have  made.  Although  the  descendants  of  a 
powerful  tribe  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  a  people  said 
to  have  been  populous  and  warlike,  the  remnant  now  scattered  throughout  the  valleys 
of  New  Mexico  seem  unlike  them  in  all  save  their  customs  and  traditions.  Possessing^ 
land  in  abundance  and  the  richest  in  the  Territory  they  raise  barely  enough  for  a 
meager  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families.  They  are  peaceable,  hospitable 
to  strangers,  but  lacking  the  bolder  and  more  active  traits  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Apaches  and  Navajoes. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  work  of  securing  children  for  the  industrial  boarding-school 
is  the  day  school  in  the  pueblo.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  whatever  Indian  village  a  day  school 
has  been  established,  it  matters  not  how  large  or  small  the  daily  attendance  or  how^ 
many  children  of  school  age  the  pueblo  may  contain,  the  people  of  that  pueblo  can  not 
be  made  to  understand  that  the  boarding-school  has  higher  claims  upon  tbem  and  offers 
superior  advantages.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  home  school  possesses  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  boarding-school,  and.  whether  they  believe  it  or  not,  use  the  day  school 
as  an  excuse  to  retain  the  children  at  the  pueblo. 

INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  industrial  features  of  the  school  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  put  upon  a  more 
substantial  basis,  and  the  reports  from  the  several  labor  departments  are  of  a  very  en- 
couraging character.  The  value  of  manual  labor  as  an  essential  factor  in  Indian  educa- 
tion is  no  longer  a  subject  on  which  there  is  any  division  of  opinion  among  intelligent 
men.  All  acknowledge  that  the  future  of  the  race  chiefly  depends  on  their  knowing 
how  to  work,  and  on  the  early  formation  oi  a  character  for  industry  and  thrift.    Th» 
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question  of  paramoaot  importance  to  the  Indian  is,  how  long  before  the  results  aimed 
at  by  the  Government  in  this  direction  will  bear  practical  fruit.  It  is  a  question,  too, 
tiiat  at  present  is  perplexing  many  thoughtful  minds.  Impressed  with  these  considera- 
tions, the  greatest  stress  has  been  laid  on  industrial  training,  and  the  results  accom- 
plished are  of  a  gratifying  nature. 

A  shoe  and  harness  maker  and  a  tailoress  were  employed  a  portion  of  the  year.  These 
pursuits,  with  those  of  farming,  carpentry,  the  bakery,  sewing-room,  laundry,  and  gen- 
«ral  domestic  work  of  the  dormitories,  kitchen,  etc.,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron, 
<;onstitute  the  present  industrial  facilities  of  the  school. 

THE  FABM. 

While  much  labor  has  been  expended  in  the  endeavor  to  improve  the  farm,  the  show- 
ing in  the  return  of  crops  has  been  very  meager.  The  industrial  teacher  reports  about 
20  acres  plowed  and  leveled  during  the  year,  10  acres  of  which  were  planted  to  com  in 
the  spring; *the  prospect  is  that  this  crop  will  be  a  failure;  3  acres  were  seeded  to  alfalfa 
with  no  beV«r  success;  and  about  5  acres  of  such  land  as  was  thought  to  be  the  best 
jidapted  to  raising  garden  vegetables  were  put  into  shape.  The  vegetable  crop  for  the 
most  part  promises  to  be  very  light;  the  utmost  care  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  and  the  light  yield  in  no  way  reflects  on  the  management  of  the  farmer.  About 
500  grape-vines,  250  fruit  trees,  and  150  shade  trees  were  set  out  in  the  spring,  fully  half 
of  which  are  doing  well. 

From  twelve  to  fifteen  boys  were  detailed  for  each  quarter  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
farm,  caring  for  the  horses,  cattle,  swine,  etc.,  and  attending  to  all  other  outside  labor 
<x>nnected  with  the  needs  of  the  school.  Although  they  have  not  been  rewarded  with 
immediate  results,  yet  they  have  made  good  progress  in  the  various  details  of  practical 
farming,  receiving  special  instruction  in  the  construction  of  irrigating  ditches  and  in  the 
different  processes  of  irrigation.  Much  labor  of  a  general  character  was  also  performed 
auder  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  such  as  the  care  and  improvement  of  the 
school  grounds,  grading  around  the  superintendent's  cottage,  building  necessary  roads 
and  walks,  keeping  fences  in  repair,  besides  the  numerous  miscellaneous  duties  insepa- 
rable from  this  position. 

The  lands  upon  which  the  €k>vemment  buildings  are  located  are,  at  present,  almost 
worthless  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  soil  can  not  be  reclaimed  by  the  labor  of  one  or 
two  years.  Much  of  it  is  so  full  of  alkali  as  to  render  it  unrit  for  many  years  to  come 
for  raising  crops  of  any  kind.  I  believe  it  would  have  been  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 
IKMsible,  for  66  acres  of  desert  land  so  poor  and  absolutely  valueless  to  have  been  selected 
-as  a  site  for  an  Indian  school  elsewhere  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Qrande.  The  grounds, 
however,  immediately  surrounding  the  buildings  are  now  in  almost  perfect  condition; 
the  work  of  filling  the  low  places  with  clay  and  sand  and  covering  the  whole  with  a 
top  dressing  of  gravel  from  the  foot  hills  has  been  continued  at  intervals  as  occasion  de- 
manded during  the  year.  As  a  consequence,  the  healthfnlness  of  the  institution  has 
been  greatly  promoted. 

CARPENTRY. 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  success  of  the  year  has  been  achieved  in  this  branch. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  natural  aptness  which  the  larger  boys  have  for  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  partly  to  the  efficient  instruction  given  them.  The  boys  of  the  Pima  tribe 
have  shown  special  talent  for  this  class  of  work;  among  them  there  has  been  a  friendly 
spirit  of  rivalry,  each  one  apparently  trying  to  outdo  the  others.  Among  the  Pueblo 
boys,  John  and  Cyrus,  former  pupils  at  Carlisle,  and  Andrew  Little,  from  the  Mesca- 
lero  Agency,  have  proven  themselves  competent  mechanics.  These  boys  have  wroaght 
with  their  own  hands  specimens  of  carpentry  work  equal  to  the  best. 

A  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done.  I  quote  from  the  recent  report  of  the  school 
carpenter  the  following:  ''Since  July,  1887,  the  carpenters  have  put  roof  on  shop  store- 
room, battened  and  painted  shop,  built  flour-room^  meat-house,  granary,  assembly  hall, 
and  superintendent's  cottage,  including  the  painting  of  the  same.  They  have  also  com- 
pleted the  outside  work  of  unfinished  buildings  and  primed  them,  and  the  inside  work 
is  ready  for  plastering,  except  the  room  used  as  a  bakery.  They  have  also  built  a  tem- 
porary wash-house  and  a  tool-room.  They  have  built  9  refrigerators,  5  cupboards,  8 
small  tables,  5  tables  for  dining-room,  and  a  dish- wash  table;  have  manufactured  sash 
for  10  windows  and  36  new  screens  for  windows  on  the  main  building.  In  addition  to 
the  new  work  abov^  specified  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  general  repairing,  enough 
to  keep  one  all-day  boy  employed  during  the  year.  Three  boys  have  been  employed 
all  day  during  the  year  and  an  average  of  8  half-day  boys.  All  the  boys  who  have  worked 
at  the  trade  six  months  can  sharpen  their  own  tools,  except  the  crosscut  saws,  and  five 
^:an  do  that  faiily  well.     Nearly  all  can  and  have  made  mauy  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
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dovetail  boxes  in  a  very  neat  manner.  *'  From  the  above  report  it  will  be  seen  that  thi» 
department  has  received  its  fall  share  of  attention.  All  the  work  ha»  been  done  in  a 
thorough,  workmanlike  manner,  and  there  has  been  manifest  at  all  times  a  display  of  in- 
terest and  energy  on  the  part  of  all  the  boys  without  exception. 

THE  SHOE  AND  HARNESS  SHOP. 

Authority  was  obtained  for  the  position  of  shoe  and  harness  maker  at  the  beginnings 
of  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  tools  and  leather  material  work  wfLs  not 
commenced  till  September  24,  1H87,  and  as  the  supplies  of  harness  and  sole  leather  were 
exhausted  in  April  last,  the  labor  in  this  department  was  necessarily  discontinued. 
While  the  supplies  lasted  the  instruction  given  in  repairing  shoes  and  harness  and  in 
manufiacturing  new  work  was  most  thorough,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  Indian  boys 
serving  as  apprentices  was  very  satisfactory.  I  regard  these  trades  as  two  of  the  most 
important  that  can  be  embraced  in  the  industrial  curriculum  of  the  school.  They  are 
trades  that  have  a  special  interest  for  many  boys,  and  next  to  carpentering  I  believe 
them  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  practical. 

In  the  report  of  the  shoe  and  harness- maker  I  find  the  following  articles  were  manu- 
factured during  the  year,  viz:  1  set  double  Concord  harness,  A  halters  (6  rings),  3  \i&m 
breast  straps,  4  hitching  straps;  1  pair  hopples,  3  chair  cushions,  3  cushions  for  wagon 
seats,  1  wagon  cover,  and  1  mail-bag.  There  were  repaired  6  sets  double  harness  and  ^ 
sets  single  harness.  In  addition  to  this  19  pairs  of  boys'  shoes  were  manufactured  and 
571  pairs  were  repaired.  The  report  fbrthersays:  **  Since  the  supply  of  sole-leather  waa 
exhausted  in  April,  the  boys  employed  in  this  department  have  been  engaged  in  tearing 
down  chimneys,  cleaning  brick,  cutting  chimney- ways  through  the  partitions  and  floors  of 
the  two  unfinished  buildings,  furring,  lathing,  and  puttingin  ceilingin  thesame,  anddoing: 
a  considerable  quantity  of  other  carpenter  work.  The  number  of  boys  learning  these 
trades  were  eight,  four  working  in  the  forenoon  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  progress 
made  is  very  gratifying  when  the  time  devoted  to  the  work  (six  months)  is  taken  into 
consideration.  The  Indian  boys  take  to  these  trades  readily  and  learn  very  rapidly,  aa 
they  seem  fond  of  working  in  leather  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  learning  how  to  use 
the  tools  and  care  for  them.  '^ 

THE  REWINO  AND  TAILOBINO  DEPABTMENTS. 

By  referring  to  the  reports  of  the  seamstress  and  tailoress  I  find  that  1,976  different 
garments  were  manufactured  from  July,  1887,  to  September  1  of  the  present  year.  The 
following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  more  important  articles,  viz:  Boys'  aprons,  89;  girls' 
aprons,  86;  girls'  dresses,  192;  boys'  drawers,  205;  shirts,  143;  skirts,  21;  sheets,  81; 
(demises,  38;  windoif  curtains,  49;  night  dresses,  23;  towels,  304;  girls'  waists,  52; 
boys'  iackets,  24;  pillow-cases,  159;  boys' suits,  4;  boys'  pants,  14;  girls'  garments  lor 
underwear,  65;  etc  The  repairing  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clothes  was  shared  by  both  de- 
partments and  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  work  accomplished  by  them. 
From  twelve  to  fifteen  girls  were  daily  employed  in  this  capacity. 

The  progress  made  during  the  year  has  been  commendable.  The  domestic  work  of  the 
institution,  such  as  sweeping  the  dormitories,  making  the  beds,  etc,  has  been  performed 
by  the  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  matron.  As  they  were  not  sufficient  in  number 
to  attend  to  all  the  domestic  duties,  the  labor  of  the  laundry,  cleaning  of  the  dormitories, 
halls,  dining-room,  and  kitchen,  and  the  washing  of  the  dishes,  setting  the  dining  tables, 
have  fallen  for  the  most  part  upon  the  boys  detailed  for  these  various  duties.  These 
taslra,  though  not  properly  connected  with  the  kind  of  work  suited  to  boys,  nevertheless 
were  cheerfully  undertaken  by  them  and  were  generally  as  well  performed  as  if  the 
labor  was  congenial  to  their  tastes. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  literary  progress  of  the  school  has  kept  pace  with  the  advancement 
in  the  industrial  departments.  More  could  have  been  accomplished  in  certain  direc- 
tions; still,  in  view  of  the  many  hinderances  that  have  interposed  to  retard  the  work, 
the  average  efforts  of  the  teachers  have  been  meritoriou.s  and  above  captious  criticism. 
All  have  shown  an  interest  in  their  work  and  have  endeavored  to  be  ^thful  and  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  one  thing  needful  in  the  Indian  service  is  the  selection  of  employ^  who  are  knpwn 
to  be  competent  to  undertake  the  work  for  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Nor  is  com- 
petency alone  sufficient;  they  should  be  persons  whose  characters  are  above  reproach, 
men  and  women  who  realize  that  they  teach  no  less  by  example  than  by  precept,  and 
who,  knowing  this,  so  order  their  lives  that  the  influence  of  that  example  may  be  felt 
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for  good  upon  the  school.  All  who  are  hrought  into  close  persoDal  relations  with  the 
pnpils  should  possess  average  education  and  should  have  refinement  and  polish  of  man- 
ners, which  education  and  association  with  the  intelligent  alone  can  give.  Were  this 
service  to  be  brought  within  the  CMril  service  regulations,  and  appointments  made  upon 
approved  fitness  alone,  its  efficiency  would  beyond  question  be  greatly  promoted.  Under 
the  existing  arrangements  there  is  no  test  ot  the  capacity,  intelligence,  or  character  of 
the  candidate  and  no  assurance  that  well  earned  merit  will  receive  its  just  reward. 

A  decided  and  most  gratifying  advance  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  English 
speaking.  The  difficulty  of  getting  pupils  to  give  up  their  own  language  lor  the  English 
was  referred  to  in  my  last  report.  This  has  been  almost  entirely  overcome,  and  the 
school  may  now  be  regarded  as  practically  English  speaking.  A  rigid  system  of  scru- 
tiny and  diuly  reporting  was  enforced  and  pupils  who  were  found  unwilling  to  conform 
to  milder  regulations  were  compelled  to  submit  to  it.  As  a  consequence  in  a  short  time 
there  was  a  radical  change  for  the  better. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  leads  me  to  the  eonolusion  that  Indian  children 
as  a  class  are  quite  as  susceptible  to  intellectual  impressions  as  American  youth,  and 
that  if  their  training  begin  early  like  results  may  be  exi>ected.  It  is  a  mistc^en  notion 
that  the  race  is  incapable  of  advancement.  To  the  young  the  difficulties  of  a  new  Ian* 
guage  are  quickly  and  easily  overcome,  but  as  they  approach  the  years  of  maturity  the 
work  of  education  is  found  to  be  tenfold  greater.  The  race  as  a  whole  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  that  progress  hoped  for  until  provision  is  made  by  the  Government  for 
separating  all  the  children  from  parental  control  and  from  daily  contact  with  the  de- 
moralizing influences  of  home  life  and  placing  them  for  a  term  of  years  in  boarding- 
schools  where  they  will  be  dealt  with  and  cared  for  and  surrounded  by  the  civilizing 
influences  which  these  schools  alone  can  furnish. 

THE  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

The  two  buildings  that  for  three  years  have  stood  in  a  dismantled,  half  finished  con* 
dition  are  now  nearly  completed;  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  the  1st  of  November  next.  The  facilities  in  workshops,  store-rooms,  dormitories,^ 
etc,  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  their  construction,  and  the  capacity  of  the  institu- 
tion for  a  larger  number  of  students  has  been  thereby  extended.  From  200  to  250  chil- 
dren, it  is  believed,  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  the  coming  year.  The  large  as- 
sembly hall,  though  not  fully  completed,  has  served  an  important  purpose,  and  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  means  has  provided  against  diseases  contracted  from  colds  during 
the  winter.  Before  the  erection  of  this  bnildins;  it  was  noticed  that  colds  were  frequent 
among  the  boy  pupils. 

A  hospital,  laundry,  and  bath-house  and  bam  are  imperatively  needed.  Steps  should 
be  taken  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings  at  an  early  day. 

THE  ADYANTAGES   OP  ALBUQUERQUE. 

I  believe  there  is  not  another  Indian  school  in  the  service  that  has  better  advantages 
of  location  and  climate.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  greivt  Pueblo  tribe  and  not  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  reservations  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  Colorado, 
and  presenting  a  climate  essentially  the  same  in  all  important  features,  in  a  valley 
rapidly  filling  with  a  progressive  American  population,  and'  fast  becoming  noted  as  the 
sanitarium  of  the  southwest,  if  not  of  the  continent,  the  possibilities  for  the  upbuilding 
of  an  institution  for  Indian  education  of  broad  scope  and  ample  opportunities  seem 
nowhere  more  flattering. 

SANITABY. 

Owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  Dr.  Jas.  Wroth,  the  school  physician,  at  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  this  report,  I  am  compelled  to  dispense  with  a  specified  medical  statement 
and  speak  only  in  a  general  way  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school.  During  the 
past  year  the  health  of  the  institution  has  been  excellent.  Early  last  &11  occurred  the 
death  of  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  Pima  tribe,  from  pneumonia.  The  loss  of  the 
young  man  was  deeply  felt,  because  of  his  manly,  upright  qualities  and  the  influence 
which  he  had  over  the  other  boys  of  the  school.  With  Siis  exception  the  year's  record 
contains  not  a  single  case  of  prolonged  or  severe  sickness.  Fortunately  no  epidemic  ap- 
peared. There  have  been  several  cases  of  sore  eyes,. but  nearly  all  yielded  to  treatment, 
and  even  this  trouble  was  not  general  or  as  difficult  to  control  as  during  the  previous 
year.  Since  the  school  opened  in  January,  1887,  the  death  rate  has  been  remarkably 
light.  Up  to  October,  1887,  three  deaths  had  occurred;  the  boy  died  at  tne  school,  and 
two  after  returning  to  their  homes  in  Arizona.  These  came  to  Albuquerque  broken  in 
health  and  spirits,  and  it  was  known  on  their  arrival  that  they  could  not  last  long. 
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They  were  retaraed  to  their  pai^^nts  by  order  of  Department  with  the  results  aboye 
stated. 

The  good  health  of  the  pupils  may  be,  in  great  measure,  accounted  for  by  the  extraor- 
dinary care  that  has  been  taken  at  all  times  to  keep  the  bedding  clean  and  well  aired, 
the  dormitories  well  ventilated  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  to  have  the  tables  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  wholesome  food.  The  main  building  has  been  twice,  in  the  past  two 
years, renovated  throughout  by  paint  and  kalsomine  and  varnish,  which,  besides  adding 
(to  its  appearance,  have  no  doubt  aided  in  warding  o£f  disease.  The  slops  and  wash- 
water  from  the  kitchen,  dormitories,  and  laundry  are  daily  removed  to  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, and  every  precaution  taken  to  keep  the  buildings,  within  and  around,  clean,  dry, 
iand  healthful.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say,  that  though  the  discouragements  and  hinderances  con- 
•nected  with  the  labor  of  a  superintendent  are  many  and  not  lightly  to  be  borne,  yet 
there  comes  a  feeling  of  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  the  sacrifices  have 
been  made  in  behalf  of  a  cause  and  people  upon  whom  the  wrongs  of  centuries  have  been 
inflicted,  and  for  whom,  it  is  hoped,  the  light  of  a  brighter  future  is  breaking. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  many  acts  of  courtesy  and  consideration  shown  me 
•during  the  year  just  closed,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  F.  BUBKB, 
SuperintendenL 

The  CoMMissfbNBB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHEMAWA,  OREGON. 

Chemawa,  Oregon,  September  20,  1888. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1888: 

The  school  is  situated  5  miles  from  Salem,  the  capital  of  Oregon,  on  the  line  of  the 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad.  The  site  and  buildines  as  now  improved  presents  a 
beautiful  appearance  and  is  a  picturesque  and  lovely  home  lor  the  Indian  youth  who 
«re  induced  to  leave  their  own  homes  on  the  reservations  and  enter  on  a  broader  field 
tind  higher  plane  of  educational  and  industrial  development. 

This  school  was  organized  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  1880, 
with  18  scholars,  all  from  the  Puyallup  Reservation,  Washington  Territory.  From  that 
little  beginning  it  has  steadily  grown,  until  now  there  has  been  enrolled  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  244  scholars,  representing  35  different  tribes  and  nationalities,  most  of  whom 
accept  their  new  surroundings  with  pleasure  and  delight,  and  are  generally  eager  to  im- 
prove their  condition  in  learning  and  in  industry. 

The  progress  and  general  advancement  of  a  minority  of  the  pupils  have  been  marked, 
and  has  shown  capabilities  beyond  what  was  expected  at  the  beginning  o£»ihe  school. 
T&ere  was  a  class  of  12  boys  and  10  girls  graduated  on  the  28th  of  June,  with  distin- 
gaishing  credit  to  themselves,  the  teachers,  and  the  race  to  which  they  belong.  The 
scholars  have  generally  studied  diligently  in  the  school-rooms  and  worked  hard  in  the 
shops  and  on  the  farm,  and  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  more  advancement  has  been 
made  all  along  the  line  than  has  been  done  in  any  one  year  since  the  school  was  or- 
ganized. 

Perhaps  the  greater  in  any  single  branch  of  industi^  is  on  the  farm  and  the  crops  pro- 
duced. About  40  acres  of  land,  including  20  acres  of  the  land  purchased  by  the  Indian 
children,  have  been  slashed  and  burned,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  stumps  and  logs  re- 
moved and  burned;  besides,  there  have  been  about  10  acres  of  new  land  cleared  and 
planted  to  crops  this  year.  In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  boys  at  home,  I  have 
I)ermitted  quite  a  number  of  the  larger  boys  to  go  out  and  work  in  the  harvest  fields, 
and  so  well  and  satisfactory  was  their  work  done  that  not  a  single  complaint  was  lodged, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  were  commended  for  their  gentlemanly  deportment  and  the  good 
work  performed;  some  of  them  are  spoken  for  for  the  next  harvest,  and  some  of  them 
could  be  hired  out  for  the  whole  year  at  as  good  and  remunerative  wages  as  are  usually 
paid  white  boys.  They  have  also  worked  for  the  Government,  and  have  earned,  and  it 
has  been  plami  to  their  credit  in  a  savings-bank,  about  $2,(KK),  and,  in  addition  to  these 
severalsums  of  money,  the  boys  and  girls  have,  during  this  month,  earned  by  piling 
hops  $1,419.8(2.  Thus,  while  they  are  securing  an  education,  they  are  also  earning  and 
saving  some  money  for  themselves. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  reservations  on  this  coast  and 
found  many  of  the  scholars  that  had  gone  out  from  this  school  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
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OoyenuneDt,  filling  Tarions  positioDS  of  trust  at  their  several  agencies,  and  others  en- 
gB^ged  in  the  different  puisnits  of  life,  where  they  were  exerting  a  good  and  healthful  in- 
flnenoe  among  their  people,  proving  most  conclusively  that  the  money  expended  by  the 
Government  is  not  wasted,  bat  is  bringing  forth  fruit  that  will  finally  ripen  into  a  rich 
harvest  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  to  these  poor,  unfortunate,  and  misguided 
children  of  the  forest.  The  only  way  to  save  the  fragment  of  this  once  numerous  and  pow- 
erful race  of  people  is  for  the  good  work  recently  inaugurated  by  the  Government  to  go 
on  and  educate  and  train  their  children  in  the  better  ways  of  advanced  civilization. 

For  a  more  accurate  and  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  school  and  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  reports  of 
the  employ&  now  representing  and  standing  at  the  head  of  the  various  departments  of 
education  and  industries  studied  and  taught  in  this  school. 

THE  FABM. 

(D.  E.  Brewer,  industrial  teacher.) 

This  department  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  connected  with  the  school- 
work  here.  If  the  Indians  can  be  taught  to  be  first-class  farmers  they  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  new  order  of  things  sought  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  Indian  life  by  giving 
each  one  a  home  of  his  own,  so  he  may  be  able  to  cultivate  and  manage  his  own  land 
in  a  manner  that  will  support  himself  and  family.  This  idea,  with  it^ractical  applica- 
tion, is  being  taught  here.  The  farm  is  being  cleared  up  and  the  crops  are  planted  and 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  themselves,  who  have  been  very  successful  this  year.  They 
have  done  more  work  and  raised  better  crops  than  has  ever  been  done  in  any  one  year 
since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  school.  The  school  garden  of  vegetables,  consisting  of 
onions,  radishes,  lettuce,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  com,  squashes, 
and  potatoes,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  garden  in  this  vicinity;  and  notwith- 
standing the  work  has  all  been  done  by  Indian  boys,  with  Indian  scholars  as  instruct- 
ors, there  has  been  produced  as  much  of  each  and  all  of  these  vegetables  as  the  whole 
school  could  consume  in  their  proper  seasons,  and  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  onions, 
and  cabbage,  enough  to  last  the  whole  year.  It  can  not  l^  stated  in  bushels  and  pounds 
tiie  exact  amount  of  the  different  products  produced.     It  can  only  be  approximated. 


Com bushels...  200 

PoUtoes do 1,000 

Onions do 100 

Radishes number...  10,000 

LeUuoe pounds...  1,000 

Beets do 2,000 

Parsnips do 2,000 


Carrots pounds...  40,000 

Beans do 1,000 

Peas do 600 

Squashes do 4,000 

Turnips do 2,000 

Cabbage heads...    7,500 


The  stock  consists  of  4  head  of  work-horses,  2  brood  mares  and  3  colts,  15  cows,  1 
bull,  7  calves,  40  hogs,  and  25  pigs.     This  stock  is  generally  in  good  condition. 

The  farm  and  dairy  boys  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work,  have  generally  done  it  well, 
have  been  obedient  and  willing  to  work.  They  cleared,  grubbed,  and  dug  out  the  large 
stumps  of  about  15  acres  of  new  land,  and  slashed  and  burned  off  about  20  acres  more. 
The  labor  required  to  clear  the  land  here  is  immense.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
in  dollars  and  cents  the  value  of  the  labor  performed  this  year  by  the  farm  boys. 

SHOE  SHOP. 

(S.  A.  Walker,  shoemaker.) 

The  average  number  of  boys  who  have  worked  in  the  shoe  shop  for  the  past  year  is  8, 
working  a  half  day  each.  There  has  been  592  pair  of  shoes  manufactured  and  399  pair  re- 
paired. Harness  has  been  repaired  to  the  amount  of  $40.25.  A  great  improvement  has 
been  made  by  the  pupils  in  this  department  during  the  past  year,  and  more  interest  is 
manifested  by  them  than  ever  heretofore. 

SEWING-BOOM. 

(Mrs.  M.  J.  Walker,  instructor.) 

In  the  sewing-room  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  manufactured  a  total  of  2,184 
pieces,  embracing  all  the  articles  of  wearing  apparel  for  the  girls,  towels,  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, bed-ticks,  curtains,  etc.  On  an  average  7  girls  have  worked  a  half  day  each  in 
this  department,  and  in  addition  to  the  list  of  articles  manufactured  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  mending.    This  work  has  all  been  done  by  the  Indian  girls. 
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BLACKSMITH  AND  WAGON-MAKINQ  DEPABTMBKT. 

(William  S.  Hudson,  instractor.) 

In  this  department  I  have  worked  an  average  of  4  boys  a  half  day  each.  The  work 
done  consists  of  one  new  back-board  and  one  new  Inmber  wagon,  and  rebuilding  five 
lumber  wagons  and  one  hack,  the  wood-work  of  which  was  all  new  and  the  lal^r  on 
them  equal  to  making  new  work.  We  hbve  also  done  $169.92  worth  of  job  work. 
The  boys  have  ail  been  obedient  and  have  shown  a  desire  to  advance,  and  with  our  fa- 
cilities so  much  better  than  ever  heretofore  I  have  hopes  that  the  facilities  will  be  such 
that  more  improvements  and  greater  advancement  will  be  accomplished  in  the  coming 
year. 

BKaiNEEB  AND  PLUMBINQ  DEPABTMBNT. 

(William  Herkenrath,  instructor.) 

In  this  department  4  scholars  have  been  in  attendance,  who,  under  my  charge,  have 
discharged  their  duties  faithfully  and  as  well  as  any  white  boys  could  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances.    The  different  branches  of  work  in  this  department  are  as  follows : 

Tinning  and  plumbing,  attending  to  steam-boiler  and  pumps,  and  during  the  winter 
months  attending  to  steam-heating  apparatus.  To  this  apparatus  our  attention  is  re- 
quired at  night  as  well  as  during  the  day,  in  order  to  keep  steam  and  water  pipes  from 
freezing,  (jutside  of  the  necessary  repair  work  belonging  to  this  department  many  ar- 
ticles have  been  manufactured  during  the  year.  Tinware,  valued  at  $149.50;  426  feet  of 
steam  and  water  pipes  have  been  put  in. 

Aside  from  this  work  this  department  has  to  attend  to  the  sewerage,  of  which  we  have 
no  regular  system.  During  the  year  we  have  put  in  240  feet  of  wooden  sewerage.  I 
must  remark  that  in  regard  to  this  something  should  be  done.  A  good  sewerage  system 
would  be  the  best  improvement  on  the  ground,  said  ought  to  be  constructed,  as  it  would 
add  mudi  to  the  general  health  of  the  children. 

LAUNDBY. 

(Annie  Herkenrath,  laundress.) 

All  the  washing  and  ironing  for  the  school  is  done  in  this  department  with  12  girls  un- 
der my  charge.  The  patching  of  the  girls'  clothes  is  also  done  in  the  laundry.  The 
pupils  seem  to  be  sati&ed  and  obedient,  and  do  their  work  faithfully. 

COOKING  DEPABTMENT. 

(Elizabeth  Hudson,  cook.) 

In  the  kitchen  an  average  of  7  girls  is  required  to  do  the  work.  The  cooking  for  the 
entire  school  is  done  here,  and  in  addition  the  girls  are  required  to  do  all  scrubbing 
and  cleaning  necessary  to  keep  the  kitchen  clean  and  tidy.  The  dining-room  girls  wash 
the  dishes,  set  the  tables,  and  keep  the  dining-room  clean. 

CABPBNTEB  AND  CABINET-MAKING  DEPABTMENT. 

(John  Gray,  instructor.) 

In  this  department  considerable  work  of  various  kinds  has  been  performed  during  the 
year  just  closed.  Eight  boys  have  been  regularly  employed  a  half  day  each,  and  show  le- 
markable  progress  in  the  several  branches  of  the  department  .  The  work  done  during  the 
year  embraces  finishing  the  shops  inside  for  occupancy  for  the  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  and 
carpenter;  furnishing  the  clerk's  oflSce  with  a  large  file-case  and  other  furniture.  This 
work  when  viewed  by  visitors  is  pronounced  first  class  and  a  credit  to  any  mechanic.  In 
addition  to  this,  office  desks,  tables,  flour  chests  for  bakery,  wash-sinks  for  office  building 
and  drug-room,  step  ladders,  9  coffins,  water  troughs  for  the  stock,  and  a  large  cutting 
table  for  the  tailoring  department  have  been  constructed.  The  general  repairs  of  the 
school  buildings  and  fhmiture,  consisting  of  breakages,  repainting  and  varnishing,  have 
been  carefully  looked  after.  One  of  the  old  buildings  has  been  torn  down  and  moved  to 
the  new  grounds  and  rebuilt  for  a  boys'  wash-room.    They  have  also  built  more  than  a 
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half  mile  of  good  panel  fence  along  the  railroad  tracks  and  abont  a  half  mile  of  panel 
and  rail  fence  along  the  public  highway.  At  times  when  the  work  was  short  in  this  de- 
partment their  instructor  took  the  trades  boys  out  on  the  farm  and  worked  at  general 
farm  work,  such  as  catting  wood,  clearing  fence  rows,  and  making  garden  and  other  farm 
work  under  the  industrial  teacher.  A  great  deal  more  migh  t  have  been  accomplished  had 
the  boys  been  fumfshed  with  lumber  to  put  up  necessary  buildings  that  are  badly  needed 
on  the  ground.  But  as  a  whole  the  advancement  and  work  in  this  department  has  been 
more  than  satis&ctory. 

LITEBABY  DEPABTMENT. 

(Prof.  L.  S.  Rogers,  principal  teacher.) 

In  the  last  annual  report  202  pupils  are  reported  as  being  enrolled  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1687.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  42  pupils  were  entered,  6 
were  discharged,  22  graduated,  9  died  while  in  attendance,  and  9  ran  away.  Daring  tiie 
three  consecutive  quarters  ending  June  30,  1888,  and  which  included  nearly  all  the  time 
this  department  was  in  session  during  the  year,  the  leverage  daily  attendance  was  168^f  { 
pupils. 

The  graduation  system  has  been  maintained,  pupils  being  promoted  from  grade  to 
grade  whenever  their  progress  would  warrant  such  advancement.    €renerally  speaking, 
the  pupils  are  quite  studious,  making  very  satisfactory  progress,  considering  the  limit^ 
time  they  have  for  study  and  recitation.     Many  of  them  display  remarkable  capabilities* 
in  those  branches  of  study  in  which  the  imitative  faculties  predominate. 

TAILOBIXO  DEPABTMENT. 

(W.  H.  Utter,  taUor.) 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  there  was  manufactured  a  total  numberof  1,128 
pieces,  consisting  of  coats,  pants,  shirts,  drawers,  overalls,  jumpers,  etc.  The  work  -wss 
done  by  2  boysand  4  girls  working  half-time,  except  during  the  nrst  quarter  of  1888,  when 
an  assistant  talloress  was  employed  to  assist  in  making  up  the  uniforms  for  the  boys. 
In  addition  to  the  articles  manufactured,  a  total  of  642  pieces  were  patched  in  this  de- 
partment during  the  year. 

SANITABT. 

In  this  department  of  the  school  we  have  labored  under  some  difficulties  this  year  oo 
account  of  the  frequent  change  of  physicians  and  on  account  of  being  entirely  without 
a  portion  of  the  time,  as  is  the  case  just  now.* 

It  is  also  a  lamentable  &ct  that  we  have  not  a  perfect  and  thorough  system  of  drainage. 
This  location  especially  requires  thorough  drainage,  not  only  of  the  school  lands,  buttle 
adjacent  sloughs  forming  the  head- waters  of  Lake  Labisch.  Until  these  stagnant  wtkieta 
are  carried  away  fVom  the  lagoons  this  place  will  be  subject  to  malaria  and  other  dis- 
eases resulting  from  such  surroundings.  It  will  require  an  outlay  of  several  thousand 
dollars  to  carry  all  this  surplus  and  stagnant  water  (as  it  should  be)  into  the  Willamette 
River,  a  distance  of  about  3  miles;  and  without  it  this  can  not  be  safely  relied  on  as  a 
perfectly  healthy  location. 

There  have  not  been  as  many  cases  of  sickness  treated  in  the  school  this  year  as  there 
were  last,  but  they  have  not  yielded  to  treatment  so  readily  and  the  results  were  more 
&tal.  There  have  been  10  deaths  in  the  school  and  22  sent  home  on  sick  leave  of  ab- 
sence, of  which  number  12  have  died,  making  a  total  mortality  of  22,  being  the  highest 
death-rate  of  any  preceding  year. 

The  fature  of  this  school  depends  so  mach  on  the  proper  drainage  that  I  would  most 
earnestly  recommend  that  some  measures  be  taken  at  once  to  remedy  the  threatened 
dange^  and  that  a  good,  reliable,  and  trustworthy  physician,  one  who  is  familiar  witJi  the 
peculiar  diseases  affecting  the  Indian  race,  be  kept  in  constant  attendance  on  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Lee, 
SupetintendenL 

The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE.  PA. 

Indian  Industrial  School, 

Cariiale,  Pa,,  August  17,  1888. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1888. 
The  following  tahle  shows  the  population  for  the  year: 
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Average  present  during  the  school  term.  663. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Apaches  constitute  onr  largest  element  from  any  one  tribe. 
This  has  not  heen  altogether  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  but  probably  in  no 
other  way  oonld  the  greatest  good  of  an  equal  number  of  our  wildest  Apache  Indians  be 
as  well  served. 

The  work  of  the  school-rooms  has  been  carried  on  much  the  same  as  in  former  years. 
There  has  been  an  unusually  large  number  of  be^nners.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
number  enrolled  have  been  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  reader  grades,  covering  in  mathematics 
from  common  fractions,  through  decimals,  denominate  numbers,  interest  and  proportion, 
square  and  cube  root,  and  mensuration,  with  a  general  review,  including  elementary 
geometry.  The  fourth  and  fifth  reader  grades  have  also  taken  United  States  history  and 
civil  government.  In  hygiene,  books  No.  1  and  2  have  been  used  in  the  third-reader  and 
all  higher  grades,  using  in  connection  with  the  text-books  Taggi's  Anatomical  Chart  and 
Manikin. 

Public  exercises  were  held  one  evening  each  month,  at  which  papils  gave  selected  or 
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original  speeches  and  compositioDS.  Two  debating  clnbs  among  the  boys  and  one  liter- 
ary society  among  the  girls  have  been  maintained  with  spirit  and  with  excellentreaults. 
Among  the  qnestions  discussed  were  the  following  of  special  interest  to  Indian  youth, 
viz:  . 

Resolved^  That  the  Indian  Territory  should  be  opened  for  settlement;  that  the  Indian 
be  at  once  admitted  to  citizenship;  that  stock-raising  is  better  for  the  Indian  than  farm- 
ing ;  that  industry  is  more  important  to  the  Indian  than  book  knowledge;  that  it  is 
better  ibr  the  Dakota  Indians  to  have  the  Territory  admitted  as  a  State;  thht  the  indus- 
trial school  for  Indians  is  better  than  the  day  school;  that  Indian  youth  who  have  been 
educated  at  Government  expense  should  not  accept  further  help  from  the  Government ; 
that  all  Indian  education  should  be  in  the  English  language. 

I  urge  more  than  ever  the  value  of  workshops  and  manual  training  in  schools  for  In- 
dian youth ;  but  to  all  industrial  and  literary  training  shodld  be  added  association  and 
competition  with  the  whites  during  the  time  of  their  school  life ;  this  alone  will  insure 
to  them  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  meet  the  issues  of  the  common  struggle  for 
existence.  The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  each  tribe  under  instruction 
at  trades  during  the  year. 


The  industries  tiiught  the  girls  embrace  all  that  are  essential  to  -housekeeping,  so  far 
as  can  be  taught  in  a  large  institution,  aud  this  instruction  is  largely  supplemented  by 
practical  experience  in  suitable  white  families. 

It  is  ibrtunate  that  this  school  is  so  situated  that  its  capacity  for  agricultural  instruc- 
tion is  not  limited  to  the  300  acres  of  school  land.  Its  facilities  in  this  direction  might 
at  once  be  extended  to  cover  the  best  of  training  for  1,000  boys.  The  system  of  placing 
pupils  in  fiamilies  and  on  &rms  during  vacation  and  leaving  a  limited  number  of  these 
remain  through  the  winter  to  attend  the  public  schools  has  widened  and  its  results  have 
been  more  satisfjictory.  Three  hundred  and  four  boys  and  1 43  girls  have  had  these  priv- 
ileges for  longer  or  shorter  periods  during  the  year.  Out-pupils  are  visited  and  careful 
inquiry  made  covering  the  homes  in  which  they  live  and  their  treatment  while  there, 
also  their  own  personal  conduct  and  habits,  and  the  schools  they  attend  are  examined, 
and  reports  covering  all  these  points  become  a  part  of  our  permanent  record.  Teachers 
having  the  care  of  our  Indian  pupils  in  the  district  schools  universally  speak  well  of 
them.  It  is  a  gratifying  feature  of  this  out-experience  that  those  patrons  who  were  the 
first  to  take  hold  of  the  system  have  been  so  well  suited  that  they  still  continue  to  em- 
ploy our  students  and  prefer  them  to  any  other  help.  Their  general  testimony  is:  *  *  They 
are  pleasant  to  have  about  the  house."     '*Are  good  to  my  children."     '*  So  respectful 
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to  the  ladies, "  etc    Of  the  whole  nomber  oat  during  the  year  only  4  failed  to  give  sat- 
is&ction,  and  no  case  of  criminal  vidoosness  occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  students  returned  to  agencies  reports  are  conflicting;  in 
many  cases  they  are  creditable,  but  in  others  quite  the  reverse.  In  order  to  measure 
success  by  these  apparent  rules  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  adverse  circumstances 
to  which  they  return  and  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live  is  needed.  Enough  comes 
to  us  to  satisfy  that  the  work  of  Carlisle  is  an  ever-increasing  factor  for  good  in  Indian 
matters,  and  that  by  means  of  this  and  other  schools  of  like  character  the  great  body  of 
Indians  may  yet  be  brought  into  thought  and  touch  with  the  outer  world  more  rapidly 
than  by  any  other  means  so  far  inaugurated.  The  Government  can  only  hope  to  do 
away  with  our  distinct  Indian  population  and  assimilate  it  through  some  organized  plan 
having  that  purpose  in  view.  The  massing  and  herding  on  reservations  separated  from 
the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  country  is  the  reverse  of  every  such  purpose. 

The  moi^ity  of  the  year  was  abnormally  large,  being  21  outof  a  total  population  of  637. 
Sixteen  of  these,  9  males  and  7  females,  were  Apaches,  1  boy  Cheyenne,  1  boy  Lipan,  2 
boys  Nez  Perc^,  1  boy  Pawnee.  This  great  mortality  among  the  152  Apaches  is  more 
than  three  times  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  school  combined,  though  they  number  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  An  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Carlisle  they  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  physically,  many  of  them  suffering  fronk 
chronic  and  incurable  disease.  All  the  deaths  were  &om  tubercular  consumption  or 
kindred  affection.  Aside  from  the  Apaches,  the  health  of  the  school  has  never  been  bet- 
ter. I  repeat  what  I  said  last  year,  that  the  most  potent  element  in  rebuilding  their 
naturally  weak  constitution  is  the  country  life  and  diet  of  the  out-students.  No  disease 
of  an  epidemic  nature  occurred,  and  with  the  new  buildings  now  complete  and  in  prog- 
ress of  construction  the  general  health  of  the  school  will  surely  improve,  as  exposure  to 
colds  and  drafts  will  be  lessened  and  general  comfort  greatly  increased. 

Every  student  who  in  any  way  becomes  possessed  of  money  deposits  it,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  small  bank-book  in  which  the  amounts  are  entered  to  his  credit.  All  expendi- 
tures are  required  to  be  approved  on  a  blank  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  a  gen- 
eral oversight  is  kept  of  the  financial  habits  of  the  student  and  economy  encouraged, 
while  expenditures  that  are  made  are  for  legitimate  and  useful  purposes  only.  The  stu- 
dent is  required  to  give  the  name  and  probable  cost  of  the  articles'desired,  and  to  state 
the  balance  of  cash  on  hand,  so  that  in  a  variety  of  ways  they  gain  education  from  the 
handling  of  their  small  sums  of  money. 

The  interest  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the  known  friends  of  Indian  eduoation, 
continues.  The  amount  contributed  since  the  date  of  my  last  report  is  $9,558.43,  which 
has  been  expended  chiefly  in  completing  and  equipping  buildings  then  under  construc- 
tion. 

It  is  our  aim,  along  with  our  literary  and  industrial  training,  to  implant  in  the  minds 
of  the  youth  committed  to  our  care  a  knowledge  of  those  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity 
recognized  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  the  foundation  of  social  and  family  life.  In 
this  work  the  clergy  and  Christian  workers  of  Carlisle  have  not  abated  their  interest  and 
help.  The  various  churches  continue  Indian  classes  in  their  Sabbath  schools,  and  our 
pupils  of  both  sexes  continue  to  be  admitted  into  church  membership.  On  the  school 
ground  Sunday  service  and  Sabbatii  school  are  regularlv  held  throughout  the  year. 

The  system  of  transferring  pupils  firom  agency  scnools  designed  to  be  established  by 
paragraph  11  of  circular  No.  126,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  May  15, 1884,  has  never  been 
carried  out,  and  we  have  been  left  todepend  on  chance  applications  and  occasional  visits 
to  reservations  by  officers  of  the  school.  These  loose  methods  are  not  designed  to  sup- 
|>ly  us  with  the  most  suitable  material,  nor  to  insure  the  best  return  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  fund  appropriated  for  us. 

Very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Pratt, 
Captain  Tenth  Cavalry ,  SuperiniendenL 

The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  HAMPTON,  VA. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Hampton^  Va,,  August  24.  1888. 
Sir  :  My  report  for  this  year  is  based,  as  heretofore,  upon  reports  made  directly  to  me 
by  the  officers  and  teachers  of  our  Indian  Department,  and  in  this  connection  I  take  the 
liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  a  pamphlet  just  issued  under  the  title  of  **  Ten 
Tears'  Work  for  Indians  at  Hampton, ''  which  stands  for  our  ideas  and  experience  on 
this  subject. 
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A  number  of  oar  three-year  Indians  have  asked  for  an  extension  of  time,  and  a 
second  term  would,  I  think,  be  invaluable.  This,  however,  should  cost  something,  for 
if  education  by  self-help  could  be  applied  to  the  Indian  as  it  is  to  the  negro  it  would 
go  far  toward  making  men  of  them.  The  wisest  thing  in  reconstruction  was  the  re- 
fusal, at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  unpaid  labor,  to  give  the  negro  the  cov- 
eted **  40  acres  and  a  mule. ''  The  Indian's  endowment  of  land  and  his  right  to  rations 
are  like  a  millstone  around  his  neck,  for  only  when  it  is  work  or  starve  will  the  average 
man  work,  and  President  Garfield  gave  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  when  he  said 
in  his  last  speech  delivered  here:  '^  For  the  Indian,  labor  must  be;  for  the  negro,  labor 
must  be  free.'' 

Daring  the  past  year  our  Indian  training  and  technical  shops  have  employed  48  In- 
dian young  men.  In  this  way  the  m^jonty  learn  a  trade  and  in  a  technical  shop  get  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  tools  used  in  wood  and  iron  work,  which  fits  them  to  repair 
their  own  houses,  carts,  etc,  and  to  be  comparatively  expert  in  some  other  one  trade. 
Farming  is  the  chief  occupation  of  those  who  master  no  single  trade. 

More  thorough  work  in  farming  is  desirable,  and  we  hope  to  give  to  each  Indian 
qualified  for  it  two  **outings''  of  three  and  a  half  months  each  during  his  four  years' 
course.  While  Western  agriculture  is  different  from  that  in  the  East,  the  knowledge 
and  labor  discipline  gained  here  will  suffice  for  success,  as  experience  of  returned  Indians 
has  shown.  Farming  is  generally  the  basis  of  Indian  life,  but  of  our  210  returned 
Indians  30  are  self-supporting  in  other  ways  than  farming. 

The  plan  of  ^*outing,"  t.  e,,  placing  Indains  among  white  farmers,  so  splendidly  carried 
out  by  Captain  Pratt  with  his  Carlisle  Indians  in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  soundest  method 
of  teaching  the  '* white  man's  way."  It  is  like  learning  to  swim  by  being  thrown  into 
the  water,  and  ought  to  be  widely  extended,  but  would  require  a  central  school  in  each 
State  to  receive  and  fit  the  Indian  for  his  place.  Never  were  our  students  so  eager  as 
now  to  spend  the  summer  among  the  farmers  of  western  Massachusetts.  The  largest 
party  we  ever  sent  (51)  went  this  year,  in  June.  It  is  considered  a  reward  of  good  con- 
duct to  be  permitted  to  go  North  to  work  all  day  at  moderate  wages  among  the  thrifty 
farmers  of  Berkshire  County.  With  very  few  exceptions  we  have  found  Indians  ready 
to  work  under  fair  conditions,  and  it  is  surprising,  when  we  consider  what  their  past  has 
been,  that  they  show  so  mach  good  sense  and  so  manly  a  spirit. 

The  following  reports  upon  the  Indian  Department  in  general  by  Miss  Josephine 
Richards,  in  charge,  and  upon  the  Indian  classes  in  the  academic  department,  by  Miss 
H.  M.  Ludlow,  fully  describe  the  existing  conditions. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  after  the  arrival  of  the  October  party,  we  num- 
bered 135  Indians,  including  one  in  Massachusetts,  but  not  including  five  little  children 
under  five  years  of  age  who  are  here  with  their  parents.  After  the  return  of  the  spring 
and  summer  parties  our  number  was  reduced  to  112,  but  was  raised  in  July  to  121  by 
the  party  brought  by  Dr.  Johnson,  mostly  from  Oneida,  so  that  at  present  we  have  84 
boys  and  36  girls,  representing  the  following  tribes : 


Sioux 69 

Onuiha 12 

WinnebaKO 8 

Sao  and  Vox^ 5 

Wiohita 1 


Pawnee 3 

Mandan 1 

Onondaga I 

Oneida 9 

Chippewa, 1 


Cdmanche 1  |  Pima ..^^ „      I 

Pottawatomie 4  

Delaware 1  ToUl 121 

Abeentee  Shawnee 4  | 

But  one  death  has  occurred  during  the  year,  and  that  on  the  28th  of  June. 

The  reservations  to  which  our  Indians  have  been  returned  have  been  visited  during  the 
year  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  vice-principal;  Rev.  J.  J.  Gravatt,  principal  of  Indian 
department  during  summer;  Mr.  F.  C.  Briggs,  business  agent;  Mr.  G.  L.  Curtis,  com- 
mandant, and  Dr.  Anna  H.Johnson,  who  is  school  physician  in  summer  and  materfami- 
Has  to  Indian  boys  in  winter.  All  have  gone  over  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  their  re- 
ports are  very  encouraging. 

The  class- work  the  past  year  has  moved  on  much  as  heretofore.  The  teachers  learn 
from  experience  how  to  lay  the  foundations  more  surely,  and  the  progress  of  the  new 
Indians  in  the  main  has  been  good.  Some  of  our  more  advanced  scholars,  who  are 
taking  the  normal  course,  have  done  particularly  well,  the  two  in  the  senior  class  and 
several  of  the  middlers  and  juniorj  holding  their  own  with  their  colored  class-mates  in  a 
way  that  is  very  gratifying.     The  evening  study  hours  have  shown  much  earnestness. 

At  Winona  Lodge  the  laundry  and  sewing-room  have  had  their  busy  workers,  and 
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washing,  ironing,  sewing,  and  mending  have  progressed  as  nsnaL  The  lady  in  ehaige 
of  the  sewing-school  reports  decided  improyement,  especially  in  catting  and  fitting. 
Two  of  the  ^adnates  of  our  laundry,  after  their  retarn  to  the  Omaha  Agency,  found 
employment  there.  Of  one  of  these  who  was  at  the  mission  the  superintendent  said  to 
Miss  Fletcher:  ^* No  one  has  ever  done  so  well  in  that  department''  The  teacher  of 
th6  cooking  classes  has  *^ nothing  but  good  to  say"  of  her  pupils  this  year.  Their 
course  has  included  lessons  in  maldng  br^id,  soups,  stews,  and  preparing  meat,  vegeta- 
bles, and  sick-room  cookery. 

The  nurse  has  given  some  instruction  in  making  bandages  and  poultices,  and  foment- 
ing eyes. 

Fourteen  of  the  girls  take  lessons  in  the  technical  shop,  where,  after  learning  the 
names  and  uses  of  tools,  they  are  taught  how  to  make  a  square,  a  box,  a  wooden  flower- 
pot, etc,  until  the  most  skillful  are  ready  to  undertake  th  manu£EM^ure  of  a  table  of 
pretty  design.    The  art  of  putting  in  glass  is  also  to  be  given  them. 

Many  useful  or  aesthetic  articles  have  been  made  in  the  fancy-work  class  to  decorate 
the  girls'  own  rooms  or  bestow  as  Christmas  gifts  upon  their  friends,  or  to  be  sold  in  aid 
of  some  good  object 

A  great  step  has  been  taken  at  the  wigwam  by  enlarging  the  boys'  assembly  room, 
and  also  cutting  a  door  into  the  sitting-room  of  the  lady  in  charge,  with  its  sunny  win- 
dows and  open  fire,  wheso  the  boys  find  a  friend  ever  ready  to  give  them  counsel  and 
help.  This  arrangement  seems  to  impart  a  new  atmosphere  to  the  building,  and  the 
sense  of  comfort  and  of  home  which  it  gives  the  boys  have  been  quick  to  appreciate. 
Books,  magazines,  pictures,  games,  and  music  afibrd  pleasant  and  profitable  recreation 
for  leisure  hours.  They  have  now  plenty  of  space  as  they  gather  for  their  evening  roll- 
call,  followed  by  brief  devotional  exercises,  or  on  a  Saturday  night,  when  there  is  no 
more  general  gathering,  for  a  spirited  debate  by  themselves. 

One  of  the  boys  has  taken  lessons  on  the  church  organ  at  St.  John's,  and  three  of  the 
little  boys  and  six  of  the  girls  have  received  instruction  from  Mr.  Rathbun  on  the  cab- 
inet organ.  Most  of  these  he  reports  as  very  apt  scholars.  He  speaks  very  warmly  also 
of  the  singing  of  the  four  boys  in  St  John's  choir,  especially  of  their  rendering  of  the 
somewhat  difficult  Easter  music  this  year,  and  of  the  success  of  the  five  boys  in  the 
school  band,  two  of  them  being  among  its  best  performers. 

In  their  industrial  training  the  boys  are  divided  as  follows: 


Carpenters 8 

Harness-makers 3 

Tinsmiths 3 

Shoe-makers 6 

Painters 3 

Wheelwrights 3 

Blacksmiths 2 


Tailors « «...    4 

Technical  shops 23 

Farmers -  23 

Enarine  shop 1 

Printing^omoe -    1 

Janitors.... 2 


The  Indian  reservation  in  the  rear  of  Winona  draws  many  visitors.  Here  six  little 
cottages,  with  their  three  cozy  rooms  curtained  at  the  windows,  bright  pictures  on  the 
walls,  offer  pleasant  homes  for  our  Indian  families.  The  married  men  all  attend  school 
and  work  in  the  shops  or  on  the  farm.  Two  of  the  women  have  been  for  a  time  in  the 
night  school,  while  others  have  attended  the  day  school  more  or  less  regularly,  or  re- 
ceived instruction  at  their  own  homes,  besides  the  training  bestowed  upon  them  in  mat- 
ters of  housekeeping  and  care  for  their  husbwids  and  little  children.  Tinj  gardens  have 
been  laid  out  by  the  occupants  of  the  cottages  to  raise  a  few  vegetables  for  their  tables. 
The  men  have  planted  potatoes  in  the  large  school  garden.  After  learning  how  to  make 
money  it  is  very  needful  for  our  Indians  to  gain  some  idea  of  its  proper  use,  how  to  save 
it,  and  how  to  spend  it  with  ^ise  forethought  Domestic  economy  is  not  a  branch  easily 
acquired  on  a  reservation  where  once  a  fortnight  comes  the  issue  of  rations  and  once  a 
year  the  issue  of  divers  necessary  articles  from  needles  to  blankets.  It  is  a  step,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  right  direction,  if  our  cottagers  can  learn  how  to  make  a  small  sum  (from 
$1.50  to  $2)  provide  breakfast  and  supper  in  their  homes  for  a  week,  keeping  mean- 
while a  strict  account  of  each  article  purchased. 

Last  summer's  outing,  for  more  than  thirty  of  our  pupils,  among  the  hills  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  was  a  very  successful  one.  Hon.  MaiSiall  S.  Bidwell,  who 
has  for  eight  or  nine  years  taken  a  kind  interest  in  our  Berkshire  parties,  thus  reports 
upon  the  last: 

The  Indians  of  both  sexes  that  came  to  Berkshire  last  summer  proved  themselves  ezoeptionallj 
deservine  youncf  people,  and  grave  very  general  satisfaction  to  those  who  received  them.  I  have 
not  heard  a  single  complaint  of  those  in  Monterey,  and  except  two  or  three  of  those  in  Harrington 
(only  one  of  whom  was  at  all  troublesome)  throughout  my  knowledge,  they  oarried  away  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  their  employers. 

A  larger  number  than  ever,  57,  have  gone  North  this  summer  and  are  now  widely 
scattered.  The  reports  from  every  one  so  far  have  been  very  encouraging,  and  the  call 
still  comes  for  more. 
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In  the  miBsionary  work  of  the  school  the  lodians  have  had  some  share.  A  member 
of  onr  Lend-a-Hand  Club  has  had  a  class  of  adults  in  the  colored  Sunday  school  at  *  *  Buck 
Bow/' and  both  teacher  and  taught  have  shown  much  interest.  A  few  others,  both 
boys  and  girls,  have  accompanied  one  of  the  teachers  to  the  cabins  of  Little  England, 
to  read,  the  Bible  to  some  of  the  old  and  sick,  thus  carrying  to  others  the  light  they  have 
themselves  received. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  this  year  to  impress  the  Indians  with  the  thought  that 
the  idle,  aimless,  dependent  life  of  the  past  is  almost  over,  that  in  the  future  it  will  be 
'*work  or  starve,"  and  that  only  by  the  ''blistered  hands  of  toil  can  their  own  or  any 
race  be  civilissed. '  *  To  learn  the  meaning  of  a  real  purpose  in  life,  aud  to  hold  to  it  with 
true  Christian  earnestness,  seems  the  lesson  of  the  hour  for  our  scholars. 

THE  INDIAN  CLASSES. 

The  Indian  classes,  for  those  who  have  not  enough  English  or  other  preparation  to  en- 
ter the  normal  school,  have  had  this  year  84  students — 76  boys  and  8  glr^  They  have 
been  graded  in  eix.  divisions.  Of  these  six  divisions  all  but  the  highest  and  part  of  the 
next  are  in  school  but  half  the  day  and  at  work  the  other  half,  the  lowest  gr^es  taking 
the  shorter  afternoon  school  session. 

The  methods  of  teaching  have  been,  as  usual,  those  in  modem  use  for  corresponding 
grades,  with  adaptations  to  the  conditions — language  and  number  lessons,  with  objects; 
geography,  with  molding  sand  and  map  drawing;  reading,  arithmetic,  history,  and 
drawing  as  they  advance.  The  **  advanced  class"  has  a  preliminary  study  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  normal  junior  year  before  takiug  them  with  their  colored  classmates. 

English  speaking  is  pushed  in  every  way  from  first  to  last  It  is  the  law  of  the  school, 
and  at  roll-call  every  night  each  reports  on  his  or  her  adherence  to  it  The  daily  associ- 
ation with  English-speaking  schoolmates  of  kindly  natures,  with  whom  they  feel  at 
ease,  is  a  very  great  help  to  them  in  acquiring  the  language.  Not  a  good  but  a  ' '  usable ' ' 
knowledge  of  it  can  be  acquired,  on  an  average,  in  three  years. 

The  three  lowest  grades  (third,  fourth,  and  fifth)  have  only  language  and  number  les- 
sons, rea4ing,  and  writing. 

The  fifth  division, — This  divi.sion,  the  lowest,  is  made  up  of  those  who  arrived  last  fall 
with  no  knowledge  of  Euglish,  and  a  few  others  of  the  most  backward  and  slow  learners. 
In  English  they  have  been  taught  names  of  objects,  articles  of  food,  parts  of  the  body, 
etc. ;  have  memorized  phrases  and  conversations,  which  they  use  in  daily  intercourse 
with  teachers,  superintendents  of  work,  the  physician,  and  other  school  officers,  or  with 
each  other.  Objects  and  pictures  are  used  as  far  as  possible  in  their  language  lessons. 
After  the  year's  work  in  number  lessons  with  objects  they  are  now  able  to  read  num- 
bers as  far  as  millions,  and  are  very  quick  in  adding. 

The  fourth  divisiof^ — The  difference  between  the  fifth  and  fourth  divisions  is  simply 
one  of  a  short  degreS  of  advancement;  studies  and  methods  are  much  the  same,  varying 
as  the  ingenuity  of  dififerent  teachers  devises  new  ways  for  the  practice  that  makes  per- 
fect.   A  little  more  work  can  be  done  out  of  school. 

The  third  division, — The  third  division  shows  a  decided  advance.  They  form  a  large 
and  interesting  class;  most  of  them  have  been  at  least  two  years  in  the  school,  some  three. 
In  English  they  have  memorized  poet^,  prose,  and  conversations  on  different  objects; 
telling,  for  instance,  their  shape,  material,  and  uses.  They  have  systematic  instruction 
in  writing  by  the  Curtis  system,  and  Lave  begun  the  second  book.  In  arithmetic  the 
class  has  had  drill  all  the  year  in  the  first  three  rules,  and  has  begun  short  division. 

The  second  and  first  divisions  are  in  schools  through  the  morning  session,  gaining  by 
this  a  fourth  additional  period. 

The  second  division, — The  work  of  the  year  in  English  has  been  sentence-building, 
drill  in  inflection  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  in  sentences  and  phrases  and  idiomatic 
expressions,  vnth  some  more  or  less  independent  work,  in  filling  up  blanks  in  sentences, 
writing  sentences  suggested  by  pictures,  or  telling  what  they  hful  seen  or  been  told. 
The  tools  of  the  different  trades  and  their  uses,  the  animals,  and  the  mineral  produc- 
tions of  different  countries  or  sections,  have  furnished  material  for  sentence-making.  In 
reading,  this  division  is  using  Barnes'  Second  Reader,  supplementary  to  Appleton's  second. 
This  plan  is  of  the  same  advantage  to  them  as  to  the  lower  division.  They  write  the 
spelling  lesson  in  connection  with  the  reading  lesson  every  day,  and  in  study  hour  pre- 
pare a  &nguage  lesson  on  the  story  they  are  reading.  They  seem  to  understand  what 
they  read,  and  take  the  most  interest  in  historic  stories  and  those  about  animals.  In 
arithmetic,  ra  which  they  are  more  evenly  graded,  they  are  not  very  far  behind  the 
third  division.  Geography,  the  new  study  for  them  this  year,  has  been  of  great  interest, 
as  generally  with  the  Indians. 

Thefirnt  division. — This  is  made  up  of  pupils  who  have  been  here  thiee  years  or  more. 
In  English  they  have  been  doing  much  composition  work,  chiefly  in  sentence-building. 
This  division,  being  somewhat  behind  the  last  year's  class  of  the  same  general  giude  in 
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their  command  of  English,  find  it  difficult  in  arithmetic  to  perform  the  simple  analysis 
and  quick  mental  work  required  of  them.  Of  geography  work,  their  teacher  reports  as 
follows: 

The  first  diyision  in  greo^raphy,  though  with  little  knowledgfe  of  books  and  rather  vague  ideas 
how  to  get  anything  out  of  them,  is  quite  a  traveled  class,  and  the  observations  and  experiences  of 
its  members  afford  much  of  interest.  It  has  numbered  five  Dakotas,  three  Omahas  from  Nebraska, 
three  Indian  Territory  boys,  of  as  many  difl*erent  tribes,  and  one  Oneida  from  Wisconsin.  Several 
of  them  have  taken  a  summer  trip  to  Massachusetts,  besides  the  long  journey  which  brought  them 
to  Hampton,  and  our  one  Ck>manche  has  visited  New  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  to 
finding  all  these  places  on  the  map.  recognizing  their  names  in  a  book,  and  writing  them  when 
occasion  requires,  hard  study  is  necessary,  and  as  the  most  helpful  spur  to  this  weekly  written  ex- 
amination is  ^ven  them  with  encouraging  results.  They  have  had  some  practice  in  map-drawing, 
in  which  Indians  are  apt  to  excel. 

A  few  of  the  more  advanced  in  the  first  division  attend  school  also  in  the  afternoon,  taking  two 
studies  with  the  highest  class— history  and  "citizenship"— and  using  the  spare  period  as  a  study 
hour. 

IJie  advanced  class. — As  has  been  said,  the  advanced  class  attends  school  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  and  is  following  more  or  less  closely  the  course  of  the  normal  junior 
year.  It  numbers  11  boys  and  Q  girls.  Of  these  one  has  come  up  through  all  the  grades ; 
the  rest  have  entered  at  different  points;  eleven  expect  to  take  the  normal  course,  or  part 
of  it  at  least. 

In  English,  this  year,  the  class  has  been  working  np  junior  grammar  work,  but  very 
slowly.  Together  with  a  great  deal  of  language  work,  they  have  studied  the  kind  of  sen- 
tences, parts  of  speech,  analysis  of  simple  sentences,  gender,  number  and  case  of  pronouns. 
They  have  had  drill  upon  capitals  and  marks  of  punctuation  and  have  had  some  form 
of  composition  work  every  week.  In  arithmetic  they  began  with  analysis  of  examples 
in  subtraction,  have  done  both  board  and  oral  work  under  the  four  rules,  and  are  b^n- 
ning  regular  fraction  work,  having  had  it  before  in  a  preparatory  way  with  other  work. 
In  geography  they  are  studying  the  map  of  the  United  States— after  those  of  North 
America  and  Canada — and  the  descriptive  geography  of  the  same  countries.  They  did 
not  take  up  a  text-book  in  history  until  new-year's,  the  teacher,  previously  to  that  time 
having  read  or  told  them  the  stories,  giving  them  simple  notes  to  copy.  Since  then 
they  have  had  the  junior  text-book,  Scudder's  History  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
they  have  studied  the  explanations  and  some  of  the  settlements,  and  are  since  review- 
ing. In  reading  they  have  had  an  elementary  natural  history  reader.  Natural  history 
is  a  new  study  which  they  take  in  an  elemen.tary  way  aa  an  introduction  to  the  next 
year's  class. 

The  ^^civilization  dass.*^ — This  is  themostoriginalandintereeting  feature  of  the  Indian 
school.  Its  object  is  to  instruct  the  Indian  youth  in  the  n^w  rights  and  duties  of  ci  cizen- 
ship  to  which  the  Dawes  bill  and  the  progress  of  events  is  calling  them.  The  * '  advanced 
class  "  which  takes  this  study  is  composed  chiefly  of  young  men ;  the  girls  in  it  are  also  in- 
terested, and  the  instruction  given  takes  thought  of  them.  The  ^oss  are  taught  to  read 
and  understand  newspapers  by  having  dailv  news  given  and  explained,  whether  con- 
cerning strikes,  boycotts.  Knights  of  Labor,  *'  boodlers,"  high  license,  local  option,  tariff, 
* '  mugwumps, ' '  and  even  greenbacks.  They  are  ftirther  taught  something  about  money, 
checks,  receipts,  notes  of  various  kinds,  postal  orders,  banks  and  their  rules,  deeds,  mort- 
gages, taxes,  about  voting,  and  something  about  the  town,  county,  State,  and  Federal 
Governments  under  which  the  new  citizens  are  soon  to  come.  Once  a  week,  through 
part  of  the  year,  the  lessons  have  been  varied  by  instruction  on  the  most  needed  forms 
of  etiquette. 

In  onr  industrial  departments  we  give  precedence  to  the  Home  and  Hemenway  farms, 
150  and  500  acres,  respectively,  Mr.  A.  Howe,  manager.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to 
give  every  Indian  some  experience,  eitlier  here  or  at  the  north,  in  farming  and  fi^rden- 
ing,  and  those  who  do  not  make  some  trade  a  specialty  are  obliged  to  serve  some  time  on 
the  farm,  learning  its  management  and  the  use  of  its  implements.  Twenty-seven  In- 
dian students  are  detailed  for  farm  work,  working  one  half  day  and  attending  school  the 
other  half.     Mr.  George  Davis,  farm  assistant,  a  graduate,  has  special  care  of  the  Indians. 

The  crops  last  year  of  early  pease,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  were  very  good  as  the 
season  was  favorable;  3,000  bushels  of  com,  4,000  of  oats,  350  of  wheat,  and  65  tons  of 
hay  were  harvested.  The  stock  on  both  farms  now  consists  of  37  horses,  mules,  and 
colts,  160  sheep  and  lambs,  170  hogs  and  pigs,  and  about  250  fowls. 

Under  the  farm  management  are  also  the  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shops.  These 
have  9  colored  and  5  Indian  boys  learning  the  trades,  7  blacksmiths  and  7  wheelwrights; 
each  shop  has  a  competent  foreman,  and  the  boys  have  been  and  are  making  good  prog- 
ress. They  are  at  work  on  carts,  wagons,  wheelbarrows,  horseshoeing  and  all  kinds 
of  general  repair  work. 

Our  technical  department  is  now  in  good  working  order,  and  we  have,  during  the  past 
year,  started  carpenter,  wheelwright,  and  blacksmith  classes,  which  are  reported  upon 
as  follows: 

CarperUer  class, — Has  consisted  of  nine.    Under  the  instruction  of  an  advanced  appren- 
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tice  (colored)  they  have  been  taught  the  principles  of  joinery  and  their  practical  appli- 
cation in  the  manoiactnre  of  school  seats,  tables,  desks,  benches,  towel  racks,  etc. 

Wfted Wright  cla88.— One  white  instructor  has  given  classes  of  six  lessons  in  general 
wheelwright  work,  such  as  making  wheelbarrows  and  carts,  and  in  getting  out  from  the 
rough  the  various  parts  of  the  ordinary  sgricultural  implements. 

Blacksmith  clasa.  — The  same  instructor  has  had  classes  of  six  in  this  branch,  who  have  had 
instruction  in  forging  of  various  kinds  and  ironing  wheelbarrows,  carts,  and  other  wood 
work  made  in  the  wheelwright  shop. 

Technical  classes  of  boys  and  girls  have  received  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  car- 
pentry from  Miss  K.  B.  Park,  who  has  especially  sought  to  impart  to  those  in  her  charge 
a  general  knowledge  of  and  handiness  in  the  use  of  tools.  A  room  for  this  purpose  has 
recently  been  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  all  necessary  tools. 

During  vacation  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  carpentry  and 
joinery  were  given  to  a  class  of  advanced  apprentices  A'om  the  carpenter  shop,  by  the 
manager,  resulting  in  a  decided  increase  of  interest  in  the  work  of  this  department.  A 
series  of  evening  *' chalk  talks"  on  the  same  subject  to  classes  from  the  night  school 
were  also  successfully  started,  but  owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Mr.  J.  B.  McDowell,  the  superintendent  of  our  technical  departments,  says,  in  report- 
ing upon  the  various  shops  under  his  care,  "  These  reports  are  specifically  for  term  time, 
that  is,  from  October  1  to  June  15,  but  practically  cover  the  whole  year,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  in  vacation  the  pupils  are  in  school  but  two  hours  daily,  the  remainder 
of  their  time  being  given  exclusively  to  work  in  the  shops." 

CARPENTER  SHOP. 

The  force  has  been  1  white  journeyman  (as  instructor),  5  Indian  boys  working  six 
half  days  per  week,  6  working  two  days  per  week,  3  colored  boys  working  all  day,  and 
2  working  two  days  per  week.  They  have  made  28  school-seats,  18  screens,  7  wardrobes, 
6  wash-stands,  393  erasers  for  academic  department,  fitted  198  keys,  and  made  about 
1,900  repairs  to  school  buildings  and  furniture. 

HARNESS  SHOP 

Has  employed  1  colored  journeyman  (as  instructor);  2  Indians  working  six  half  days, 
and  1  working  one  and  one-half  days  per  week ;  1  colored  boy  working  all  day  and  1 
working  two  days  per  week.  These  have  made  7  sets  of  buggy  and  carriage  harness,  6 
sets  cart  harness,  bridles,  reins,  trunk-straps,  belts,  etc.,  but  the  work  has  been  largely 
repairs,  of  which  they  have  done  a  fair  amount  for  school  and  neighborhood. 

TIN  SHOP. 

One  white  journeyman  (as  instructor),  1  Indian  working  six  half  days,  1  working  one 
and  one-half  days,  and  2  working  two  days  per  week,  and  2  colored  boys  working  all 
day  have  made  about  16,800  pieces  tinware  for  Indian  Office,  about  600  pieces  for  school 
and  neighborhood,  put  roots  on  lumber  sheds  at  Huntington  Industrial  works  and  Indian 
training  shops,  and  on  gas-house;  done  all  the  valley,  gutter  and  spouting  work  at  the 
new  **  Whittier  "  school  building,  repaired  all  tinware  for  school,  and  have  done  a  large 
amount  of  gal vanized-iron  work. 

PAINT-SHOP. 

One  white  journeyman  (as  instructor),  2  Indian  boys  working  six  half  days,  and  1 
working  two  days  per  week,  2  colored  boys  working  all  day,  with  two  white  journey- 
men to  help  during  vacation,  has  been  the  force  employed.  They  have  painted  42  rooms 
{or  teachers  and  students  in  Virginia  Hall;  kalsomined  34  rooms  for*teachers,  students, 
and  families  on  school  grounds;  painted  aU  new  fences;  repainted  Huntington  industrial 
works  and  carriage-house;  set  2,821  lights  of  glass,  and  oiled  or  varnished  all  new  tables, 
benches,  desks,  etc,  made  in  carpenter-shop. 

SHOE-SHOP 

Has  given  employment  to  2  white  journeymen  (as  instructors),  3  Indians  working  six 
Ualt'days,  and  3  working  two  days  per  week,  5  colored  boys  working  all  day,  and  1 
working  two  days  per  week.  These  have  made  862  pairs  of  new  shoes  and  repaired 
2,137  pairs. 
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TAILOBS. 

Four  Indian  boys  work  here  and  learn  to  cut  and  make  uniforms,  dtusens'  8nit8»  and 
underclothing. 

ENGINEERS. 

One  boy  has  been  employed  suooessfnlly  at  this  trade,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
chief  engineer. 

PRINTERS. 

'Phree  boys  have  been  employed  here  daring  the  year,  though  all  but  one  have  found 
the  work  too  coofining  and  have  been  removed. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  included  in  the  above  limits,  and  I  herewith  submit,  as  sup- 
plementary, the  reports  {verbatim)  of  our  commandant,  chaplain,  acting  chaplain,  and 
medical  officer,  to  the  last  of  which  I  desire  particularly  to  c&H  your  attention. 

REPORT  OF  COMMANDANT,  UEOROB  L.  CURTIS. 

**  During  the  school  years  1887-'88,  as  in  former  years,  the  military  system  has  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  discipline  of  this  institution  and  of  the  control  exercised  over  its 
students.  The  distinptive  features  of  the  school,  the  combination  of  industrial  with  in- 
tellectual training,  the  demands  of  class-room,  workshop,  and  farm,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  two  races  here  brought  under  instruction,  differing  in  characteristics,  but  alike 
untutored  and  unformed,  present  serious  obstacles  to  the  complete  development  of  the 
military  systeuL  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  is,  that  the  introduction  of  a  few  of  its 
routine  exercises  may  afford  lessons  of  obedience,  order,  punctuality,  and  manliness,  and 
lead  to  some  sli^t  apprehension  of  its  true  spirit.  For  this  purpose  all  male  students, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  licentiate  membetrs  of  the  pastor's  class,  and  those  working 
at  the  Hemenway  Farm,  are  enrolled  in  the  cadet  battalion  and  required  to  perform  mili- 
tary duty.  The  battalion  is  composed  of  four  mixed  companies  from  the  normal  and 
Indian  departments,  and  two  companies  of  work-students  from  the  night-class,  all  offi- 
cered from  their  own  number.  The  command  of  the  battalion,  which,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  devolved  upon  the  senior  captain,  a  student,  has  lately  been  resumed 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Boykin,  a  colored  graduate  of  the  school,  who  has  again  taken  the  posi- 
tion of  mivjor,  with  the  duties  of  drill- master.  Mr.  Boykin  was  also  left  in  charge  of  the 
boys,  as  acting  commandant  during  the  last  summer  vacation,  as  lor  several  years  past. 

''Special  acknowledgment  is  due  First  Lieut.  £.  M.  Weaver,  jr..  Second  Artillery,  U.  S. 
Army,  for  valuable  assistance  rendered  the  past  two  years  in  the  matter  of  drill.  The 
weekly  instruction  given  by  him,  first  to  the  officers'  class  and  lat^  to  the  entire  bat- 
talion,, has  been  the  most  effective  means  of  reaching  them.  There  is  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  a  better  execution  of  military  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  men  than  one  year  ago,  and  whatever  proficiency  they  may  have  at- 
tained is  largely  the  result  of  his  kind  interest  and  patient  effort  in  their  behalf. 

*' There  have  been  few  changes  of  importance  in  the  regular  routine  military  duties 
during  the  year.  They  are  simple  and  light,  but  they  afford  valuable  means  of  physical 
and  moral  training,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  order  and  maintenance 
of  good  discipline.  The  aid  of  the  cadet  officers  is  brought  into  requisition  in  many 
ways  in  the  enforcement  of  school  regulations  and  the  control  of  the  laige  body  of  stu- 
dents. They  render  efficient  service  not  only  in  battalion  service,  hut  in  matters  of  in- 
ternal economy  and  of  daily  discipline.  The  command  of  the  companies,  the  charge  of 
the  dormitories,  the  repression  of  disorder,  the  reporting  of  misconduct,  the  management 
of  the  court-martial,  have  all  been  committed  to  their  hands,  and  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. The  constant  policy  has  been  to  call  upon  the  corps  of  officers  for  any  general  or 
special  duty  of  which  they  were  capable,  and  to  develop  their  own  ability  and  strength 
of  character  by  responsibility  and  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  schooL  A  formal 
weekly  officer's  meeting  has  been  an  aid  in  raising  their  own  standard  of  duty  and  hooor 
and  inspiring  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  obedience. 

*  *  The  most  gratifying  change  of  the  year  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  civilizing  and 
refining  influence  of  a  lady  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  wigwam  to  an  extent  hitherto  un- 
tried. The  effect  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  Indian  boys  is  most  salutary,  and 
the  gain  in  the  line  of  our  greatest  and  most  urgent  need  will  be  of  increasing  and  in- 
calculable benefit.  With  the  improved  facilities  for  occupation,  diversion,  counsel,  and 
helpfdl  restraint  now  afforded,  there  is  less  temptation  and  less  misconduct,  better  health 
and  better  heart.  Apart  from  more  weighty  considerations,  its  value  as  a  disciplinary 
measure  is  great. 
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'  To  the  Indian  council,  oompoeed  of  five  members  chosen  by  the  boys  fh>m  their  own 
number^  cases  of  misconduct  among  the  Indians  have  been  referred,  as  £Eir  as  practicable, 
foi  investigation  and  for  recommendation  of  punishment.  Other  test  cases,  involving 
either  race,  have  been  tried  by  the  more  formal  court-martial  knowA  as  the  officers'  court, 
A  mixed  tribunal  of  both  colored  and  Indian  officers,  appointed  by  the  commandant  to 
serve  for  a  month  at  a  time.  The  decisions  of  both  courts  have  been  rendered  in  accord- 
ance with  impartiality  and  justice,  and  the  sentences  as  a  rule  have  been  fully  as  severe 
as  woald  have  emanated  from  the  faculty. 

*  *  While  there  have  been»  few  cases  of  drinking  or  other  immorality  among  our  students 
the  past  year,  the  protection  of  the  character  of  our  pupils  from  temptation  and  ruin  has 
necessitated  the  taking  of  leeal  measures  against  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Hampton.  Warned  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  liquor  dealers  no  longer 
dare  to  sell  directly  to  our  Indian  boys.  The  conviction  of  an  intermediary  or  third  party 
is  more  difficult  Two  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  pending  in  the  county  court  since 
last  summer,  and  a  third  has  been  referred  to  the  United  States  district  court,  where  the 
penalty  is  much  more  severe.  By  complaint  laid  before  the  grand  jury  an  indictment 
has  also  recently  been  found ,  against  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house  whose  existence 
imperiled  the  health  and  morality  of  our  students.  A  mature  and  trustworthy  under- 
graduate of  several  years'  standing  has  been  appointed  special  constable,  and  is  empowM:ed 
to  act  in  that  capacity  if  occasion  requires,  performing  what  little  police  work  is  neces- 
sary among  his  other  duties. 

**  The  relations  between  the  two  races  here  under  instruction  have  been  friendly  and 
cordial  throughont  the  year.  There  has  been  much  pleasant  interconrse,  though  little  in- 
timacy between  them.  No  difference  has  been  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  at  the 
office,  nor  in  the  obedience  rendered  the  cadet  officers  of  either  race  by  the  members  of 
the  other.  They  have  stood  on  the  same  footing  and  walked  together  the  same  road. 
Th^  entire  absence  of  any  manifestation  of  hostility  or  friction,  it*  remarkable,  is  none 
the  less  honorable  and  hopefnl. 

**  The  extended  trip  taken  by  the  commandant  last  summer  along  the  Upper  Missouri, 
on  which  he  personally  investigated  the  record  of  all  the  students  of  this  school  who 
have  returned  to  Dakota  and  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  has,  he  feels,  been  of 
service  to  him  not  only  in  knowledge  of  the  field  thus  gained,  bnt  in  increased  sympa- 
thy with  the  students  and  in  the  general  work  of  the  year." 

BSPOBT  OF  CHAPIJklK  AND  VICE-PBINCIPAL,   H.  B.  FBISSELL. 

**  Opportunities  of  molding  the  character  of  their  people  are  opening  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  Indutn  race.  I  visited  last  summer  the  Omaha  Reservation, 
where  the  people  have  taken  up  their  land  in  severalty,  have  commenced  to  vote  at  the 
regular  elections,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  in  constant  contact  with 
the  whites.  The  need  of  intelligent,  industrious.  Christian  young  Indians  familiar  with 
the  ways  of  the  whites  as  leaders  of  their  people  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
object  lesson  presented  to  the  tribe  by  the  comfortable  homes  and  exemplary  lives  of 
some  of  our  returned  students  seemed  to  me  most  valnable.  TasteAil  houses  built  by 
their  own  hands,  forms  of  from  90  to  100  acres  under  the  best  cultivation,  substantial 
bams  with  valuable  stock — these  were  the  outward  evidences  of  the  progress  they  had 
made  in  Christian  civilization,  and  of  a  pj^erful  influence  they  were  exerting  toward 
better  things  among  their  people. 

**  School-houses,  mission  stations,  shops  nnder  the  care  of  Hampton ^s  returned  students 
are  multiplying  in  the  West  For  these  varied  forms  of  missionary  work  among  these 
two  races  Hampton  is  trying  to  prepare  its  pupils.  In  an  important  sense,  the  whole 
work  of  the  school  is  a  part  of  the  moral  and  religious  training.  No  department  has  a 
monopoly  of  it.  The  sdiool-room  and  the  shop,  the  military  discipline,  the  social  life, 
as  well  as  the  pulpit  and  the  Sunday-school,  have  the  building  up  of  Christian  character 
as  their  main  (H>ject.  As  the  students  are  to  become  teachers  espedal  prominence  is  given 
in  the  religious  work  of  the  school  to  training  them  in  methods  of  work  for  others." 

BEPOBT  OF  BEV.  J.  J.  OBAVATT,  BSCTOB  OF  ST.   JOHN*S  CHUBCH,  HAMPTON. 

'*  Last  summer  I  spent  on  the  school  grounds,  holding  services  for  the  whole,  conduct- 
ing daUy  prayers,  and  taking  special  charge  of  the  Indian  department  With  a  tew  ex- 
eeptions  the  summer  record  was  good. 

' '  In  September  I  visited  Dakota  to  return  a  party  to  their  homes,  to  study  the  field,  and 
to  collect  pupils  for  Hampton.  As  to  the  returned  students,  it  is  safe  to  say  four-fifths 
are  doing  well,  and  this  with  few  facilities  for  work  and  discouraging  circumstances. 
Industries  need  to  be  enlarged  and  others  established  at  the  agencies.  The  missionaries 
are  helpful  in  looking  after  these  children,  and  too  much  can  not  be  said  of  their  noble 
work. 
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•'^TTiere  has  been  greatgrowth  in  sentiment  favorable  to  Eastern  schools.  Several yeais 
jigo  we  had  to  persoade  and  coax,  bat  last  fall  there  were  sixty  or  more  applications, 
while  we  had  authority  to  bring  only  thirty.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
material  for  Eastern  schools  should  be  first  tried  and  tested  in  the  West,  and  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  agents  and  missionaries  should  come  for  further  trainiug.  This  would 
be  a  stimulus  to  children  in  Western  schools,  and  the  physical,  menial,  and  moral  con- 
dition could  better  be  known. 

*  *  During  the  session  religious  services  have  been  held  as  usual.  Four  boys  and  one  girl, 
in  whom  we  had  great  confidence,  have  been  confirmed  in  $t.  Johu^s  Church  by  the 
Assistant  bishop  of  Virginia,  who  himself  has  Indian  blood  in  his  veins.  Four  or  five 
boys  have  done  good  work  in  the  choir.  I  think  the  attendance  upon  voluntary  services 
has  not  been  so  good  as  heretofore,  but  is  better  now  than  earlier  in  the  year. 

*'  I  can  not  close  this  brief  report  without  thanking  the  teachers  for  their  cordial  and 
tamest  help  in  the  religious  work." 

EEPOBT  OP  M.   M.   WALDEON,  M.  D.,  BE8IDENT  PHYSICIAN. 

"The  health  record  of  the  Indians  has  been  good  during  the  year.  No  deaths  have 
occurred  among  them.  One  girl  has  been  sent  home  on  account  of  sickness.  This  stu- 
dent was  found  unsound  on  arrival,  and  her  coming  to  the  school  was  much  deplored. 
For  the  failure  of  this  and  similar  cases,  sent  from  the  West  in  various  degrees  of  un- 
soundness, the  Eastern  climate  can  not  be  held  responsible.  Many  Indians  have  been 
under  treatment  for  pulmonary  disease  during  the  year.  With  the  exception  of  the 
above  and  one  other  case,  all  have  held  their  own  or  have  improved.  One  Indian  boy, 
brought  last  October  in  confirmed  phthisis,  has  gained  strength,  and  is  in  better  condi- 
tion than  on  arrival.  Cases  of  active  scrofula  have  been  comparatively  rare  during  the 
year;  but  three  cases  worthy  of  note  have  occurred.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  excluding  pork  from  the  Indian  diet  has  proved  beneficiaL  • 

* '  The  diet  of  the  entire  school  has  been  i  mproved  by  the  addition  of  oatmeal  and  an  in- 
creased variety  of  vegetables.  The  general  diet  now  meets  the  requirements  of  the  mass 
of  students,  who  eat  very  heartily  and  prefer  hearty  food.  For  those  too  delicate  for  gen- 
eral diet  provision  is  made  by  a  special  diet  prepared  and  served  entirely  apart  from  the 
general  dining-room.  The  Indian  students  are  under  constant  and  careful  supervision 
at  meals,  where  no  case  of  failing  appetite  could  escape  observation.  A  student  who 
appears  to  be  below  the  average  standard  of  health  or  to  whom  the  general  diet  seems  to 
be  unsuited  is  always  put  on  the  special  diet.  This  consists  of  the  most  digestible  and 
nourishing  food.  Beef,  beef  tea,  milk,  eggs,  and  soups  of  all  kinds  are  in  constant  use. 
During  the  winter  months,  when  colds  and  slight  ailments  are  numerous,  the  number 
of  meals  per  month  served  to  Indians  alone  rises  to  two  thousand.  In  the  summer  the 
number  is  small,  a  special  diet  table  being  scarcely  required. 

'  *  The  excellent  health  record  of  the  school  for  the  past  two  years  is  worthy  of  note.  It 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  more  careful  selection  of  material  xt  the  West.  Much 
greater  care,  however,  is  needed  in  this  direction.  In  every  party  there  are  found  upon 
oxamination  on  arrival  cases  of  unsound  lungs  and  other  weaknesses  which  escaped  ob- 
servation in  previous  examinations.  The  policy  of  bringing  East  students  who  have 
already  spent  some  time  in  agency  or  other  schools  commends  itself.  Such  students 
have  sdready  experienced  some  chsmge  in  their  manner  of  life.  To  change  all  the  con- 
ditions of  living  in  a  day  would  prove  a  severo  strain  upon  even  the  Anglo-Saxon.  To 
eat,  sleep,  and  work  regularly ;  to  wear  civilized  dress  and  learn  to  adapt  it  to  the  require- 
ments of  changing  seasons,  all  this  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  Indian  life.  Yet  this  is  re- 
quired of  the  Indian,  and  this  change  he  is  able  to  make.  The  change  is  not  without 
danger,  but  there  is  greater  danger,  even  fiom  a  physical  stand-point,  in  leaving  him  as 
he  is.  The  conditions  of  camp  life  are  sufi^dent  to  predispose  the  strongest  to  disease, 
and  especially  to  engender  and  develop  pulmonary  consumption.  A  vicious  civilization 
has  been  responsible  for  the  degradation  of  camp  life.  The  physical  tendency  of  that 
life  is  constantly  downwards  and  without  hope.  Educating  the  Indian  means  offering 
him  correct  standards  of  living  and  a  chance  to  stem  the  tide  of  inherited  disease  which 
tends  to  sweep  him  away. ' ' 

Last  summer  four  of  our  school  officers  visited  the  reservations,  two  of  them  taking 
out  and  bringing  back  parties  of  Indians,  and  all  of  them  made  thorough  inquiry  into 
general  conditions,  but  especially  as  to  the  record  of  returned  Indians.  Miss  Folsom's 
report,  as  herein  given,  is,  I  believe,  based  on  trustworthy  information  and  is  encouraging. 

EEPORT  OF  COEA  M.  FOLSOM,  COEBESPONDENT,  ON  EETUENED  INDIANS. 

**It  has  been  my  plan  this,  as  in  former  years,  to  correspond  with  our  pupils  who  have 
returned  to  their  homc^,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  a  record  of  them  and  their  doing. 
As  the  number  increases  (210  this  year),  the  work  becomes  more  difficult,  especially  in 
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regard  to  those  who  came  in  the  early  years,  aud,  breaking  down,  were  returned  before 
they  had  learned  enough  to  write  a  comprehensive  letter,  or  had  become  so  much  at- 
tached to  tlie  friends  here  that  they  woald  make  much  effort  themselves  toward  keep- 
ing np  the  connection.  From  the  reports  of  agents,  missionaries,  and  our  more  reliable 
pupils,  as  well  as  information  gained  from  the  individual,  I  make  out  the  record.  Be- 
sides the  visits  ol'  the  Uevs.  H.  B.  Frissell  and  J.  J.  Gravatt,  the  long  and  careful  report 
made  by  Mr.  George  L.  Curtis  while  visiting  the  Dakota  agencies  last  summer,  and  a 
flubseqaent  visit  with  his  camera  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Briggs,  have  been  a  great  assistance  not 
only  in  verifying  my  own  report,  but  by  supplying  many  items  of  interest  that  I  could 
not  otherwise  easily  have  obtained.  This  summer  I  hope  to  go  myself  and  stay  long 
enough  to  see  and  know  just  the  condition  of  each  one  of  our  pupils. 

**As  the  standard  of  the  school  is  raised  each  year  by  a  better  class  of  pupils  being 
brought  to  it,  so  the  standard  of  the  returned  pupils  is  naturally  rising  all  the  time. 
Each  year  finds  i)arents  and  pupils  more  willing  to  have  the  school  period  lengthened 
and  more  anxious  for  thorough  work  to  be  done,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  this  is 
Terr  encouraging. 

*\A  large  number  of  those  who  have  gone  home  for  expiration  of  time  have  come  back, 
and  many  more  have  applied.  Three  years  is  far  too  short  a  time,  and  there  are  very 
few  now  who  do  not  realize  it.  Thirty -four  have  thus  returned,  and  understanding  bet- 
ter their  needs  are  among  the  most  promising  pupils.  None  have  died  during  a  second 
term  and  only  one  after  his  second  return  home. 

**  Since  the  Dawes  bill  has  made  itself  felt,  the  educated  and  partly  educated  Indians 
have  been  the  ones  to  lead  off.  The  boys  whom  we  have  sent  back  to  Omaha  have,  with 
one  exception,  when  old  enough,  settled  upon  their  own  allotments,  and  are  doing  well. 
The  girls  are  either  living  on  such  farms  with  their  husbands  or  teaching  school,  except 
in  the  case  of  two  young  girls.  One  girl,  who  has  helped  her  husband  build  up  a  nice 
little  home,  is  teaching  a  night  class  of  young  people  who  work  all  day,  thus  encourag- 
ing them  in  industrious  ways. 

''At  Winnebago,  where  allotments  are  being  made,  most  of  our  Hampton  pupils  are 
away,  one  an  officer  of  the  Indian  school  at  Genoa,  and  another  teaching  a  school  in  In- 
dian Territory.  The  two  boys  there  have  taken  their  land,  and  one  man  has  already 
made  some  headway  on  it.  Theothers  are  girls  too  young  to  take  such  active  part,  three 
bdng  yet  in  school  there. 

*  *  In  Indian  Territory  the  first  man  to  take  his  allotment  was  a  Hampton  boy,  and  though 
be  has  had  most  disgraceful  treatment  \^  the  Government,  treatment  that  only  an  In- 
dian with  centuries  of  injustice  behind ^im  could  stand  for  a  day,  is  doing  his  best  to 
encourage  his  people  to  follow  his  example. 

''The  allotments  at  Yankton  have  not  progressed  sufficiently  to  show  how  the  Eastern 
pupils  will  take  up  the  matter.  There  one  boy  is  teaching,  one  working  at  the  Govern- 
ment school,  and  one  printing  the  two  papers  published  by  the  missionary  societies. 
Others  are  farming,  one  having  done  remarkably  well. 

*'The  only  two  at  Santee  are  a  father  and  son,  who  are  respectively  a  missionary  and  a 
shoe-nmker,  both  doing  well. 

'*Our  one  pupil  at  Pine  Ridge  is  married  to  a  Government  teacher,  and  is  a  great  help 
to  him  in  his  work,  being  notonlyagood  housekeeper,  buta  lovely  woman,  whose  infiuence 
can  not  be  but  largely  felt  Their  little  home  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  house-plants  in 
winter,  and  to  the  Indians  this  is  a  marvel  as  well  as  a  pleasure  and  a  lesson. 

"From  Lower  Brul6  and  Crow  Creek  we  have  more  feeble  folks  than  from  any  other 
agency,  and  consequently  they  have  not  had  all  the  advantages  a  longer  term  of  in- 
struction might  have  given,  and  we  can  not  expect  so  much  of  them ;  still,  a  person  go- 
ing there  would  readily  pick  out  those  who  bad  had  these  extra  advantages,  be  they 
ever  so  meager.  At  Lower  Brul^  they  would  find  a  Hampton  boy  and  girl  married  and 
teaching  school  in  one  of  the  camps,  two  assisting  at  another  school,  four  on  farms,  one 
working  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  one  at  the  agency,  and  one  in  charge  of  the  agency 
stables,  where  the  agent  keeps  his  valuable  horses.  Another  man  who,  with  his  wife, 
was  two  years  at  Hampton,and  has  since  been  farming  and  carpentering,  has  built  him- 
self a  houke,  and  has  been  made  a  catechist  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Another  boy  is 
a  regular  carpenter  at  the  agency,  and  another  is  teaching  a  Government  school  at  Fort 
Berthold.  At  Crow  Creek  one  man  is  curate  of  the  church,  one  couple  assisting  in 
Miss  Howard's  institution,  another  is  the  agency  carpenter,  and  several  others  are  good 
larmers,  ready  for  the  time  when  they  shall  be  independent  of  the  Government 

"At  Cheyenne  River  two  are  teaching  school,  one  being  a  girl  who  has  done  remarkably 
well,  one  is  a  policeman,  one  young  boy  is  driving  a  four-mule  freight  team,  and  others 
are  doing  well  as  herders  and  farmers. 

"At  Standing  Rock  one  boy  has  had  charge  of  the  agency  stables  since  1881,  when  he 
finished  his  three-years'  course  here;  three  others  have  good  homes  and  larms,  while 
many  are  doing  smaller  work  in  smalUer  ways. 
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''At  Fort  Berthold  two  boys  are  employed  in  the  Oovemment  school,  one  as  teacher  and 
the  other  as  shoe-maker,  while  the  tluree  other  boys  are  farming  or  in  school.  One  girl  is 
teaching  very  acceptably  in  the  Unitarian  mission  school  among  the  Crows  in  Montana. 

^'From  Pima  Agency,  in  Arizona,  there  came  to  ns  a  man  who  wished  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  position  he  inherited,  that  of  head  chief  of  his  tribe.  He  left  two  wives  and 
a  young  family  behind.  Two  years  at  Hampton  opened  this  earnest  man's  eyes  to  many 
things.  He  wished  to  live  a  truly  Christian  life,  but  what  should  he  do  with  his  two 
wives,  mothers  of  his  children;  to  put  away  either  of  whom  would  be  to  unjustly  dis- 
grace her  in  the  eyes  of  their  people.  No  one  could  advise  him.  Upon  his  return  he 
built  a  cottage  for  and  pensioned  the  younger  wife,  and  has  so  influenced  the  people, 
says  the  agent,  that  there  is  not  a  case  of  plurality  of  wives  on  the  reservation. 

' '  The  Apache  boys  at  San  Carlos  have  done  fairly  well.  One  has  just  been  East  as  in- 
terpreter lor  a  party  of  chiefs,  and  others  are  doing  better  than  could  be  expected,  and 
are  pretty  steadily  employed. 

**The  agents  and  missionaries  hare  in  most  instances  taken  a  special  interest  in  these 
returned  pupils,  and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  and  help  them.  Of 
course  as  the  number  increases  this  becomes  more  diflScult,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to 
keep  them  here  until  they  are  able  to  stand  alone  under  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
until  they  are  capable  of  taking  up  their  own  allotments  and  making  a  home  and  living 
on  them.  This  is  no  easy  matter,  and  requires  far  more  preparation  than  any  but  the 
initiated  know. 

''Through  the  kindness  of  Commissioner  Atkins  and  others,  I  was  allowed  to  examine 
the  reports  of  agents  in  regard  to  pupils  returned  from  Eastern  schools,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise and  delight  found  tlwt  I,  in  my  own  report,  was  quite  as  critical  as  they,  and  that 
their  figures  were  no  less  favorable  to  Eastern  schools  than  my  own.  At  the  agencies 
where  we  have  been  most  unfortunate,  and  from  which  we  have  ceased  to  take  pupils  be- 
cause of  their  delicate  health,  the  agent's  average  of  those  who  have  done  well  is  .657, 
while  he  reports  but  4  as  having  gone  back  to  Indian  ways,  or  *  the  blanket. '  Of  the 
large  number  whom  he  reports  as  having  died,  I  know  of  not  one  who  did  not  die  a 
Christian  death,  and  surely  that  is  something  to  be  considered,  too.  The  agencies  from 
which  I  could  get  those  figures  reg^uding  Hampton's  students  were  not  many,  lint  they 
are  as  follows: 


Sent  to 
Hampton 
Binoe  1878. 

Returne<L 

from  • 

Hampton 

Binoe  1879. 

Died 
before  or 
sincere- 
turn. 

Doinir 

welC 

Not 
dolnff 

weu: 

Per  cent,  of 
those  retamed 
now  living:  and 

doin^well. 

Fort  Berthold,  I>ak 

18 
64 
48 

104 
56 

46 

15 
41 
27 

70 
38 

8 
1 
6 

96 
12 

0 

9 
40 
18 

46 
22 

1 
0 
1 

4 

6 

.60 

Standinf?  Rook,  Dak 

.97i 

Cheyenne  River,  Dak 

Crow  Creek  and  lx>wer  Bral6, 
Dak 

.«6| 

.657 

Yankton.  Dak 

Omaha  and  Winnebagro,  Ne- 
braska  

.678 

'*A8  in  former  years  I  have,  from  all  the  credible  information  I  could  obtain,  graded 
these  returned  pupils  by  name,  under  the  head  of  *  excellent,'  *good;'  *fidr,'  *poor,' 
or  *bad.' 

*'0n  the  roll  of  'excellent'  I  put  only  those  who  have  done  remarkably  good  work, 
those  whose  influence  is  by  nature  and  circumstances  very  strongly  for  good.  They  are 
generally  those  who  have  had  more  than  ordinary  advantages.    They  number  36. 

'*  By  ^good'  I  mea»  those  who  are  living  civilized  Christian  lives,  those  whose  influ- 
ence in  their  community  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  right,  and  who  are  examples  worthy 
of  being  followed.    They  number  103. 

'*  Under  'fidr'  I  place  those  who  live  a  fairly  proper  life;  who  mean  to  do  well,  but 
from  sickness,  peculiar  temptations,  or  unfortunate  circumstances  do  not  at  all  times  ex- 
ert a  good  influence.  Many  who  would  be  on  the  *  good'  or  'excellent'  list  are  placed 
here  because  they  have  married  in  the  '  Indian  way.'    They  are  47. 

'*  Those  recorded  under  *  poor '  are  the  shiftless  or  fickle  ones.  Many  do  well;  go  to 
church,  work  their  land,  and  appear  very  well  for  a  time,  then  turn  about,  go  to  In- 
dian or,  what  is  &r  worse  for  them,  half-breed  dances,  and  so  spoil  all  the  good  influence 
they  have  really  tried  to  exert.  Those  who  have  been  known  to  drink  or  refuse  to  marry 
legally  are  on  this  list.  Many  were  poor  wrecks  when  they  came  to  us  and  soon  re- 
turned.   They  number  20. 

' '  Of  the  four  recorded  '  bad '  one  has  had  many  advontgaes,  though  always  unreliable, 
but  left  her  position  as  teacher  to  go  off  with  a  married  man.    Two  others  are  girls  of 
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similar  character,  bat  with  not  the  advantages  of  the  first.    The  other  is  a  half-breed 
boy,  now  in  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  liquor.     He  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  cook,  and  is  reported  by  the  warden  as  a  hopeful  case. 
The  following  is  the  record: 

Excellent - 36 

.    Good 103 

Fair - — 47 

Doing  well - — 186 

Poor 20 

Bad 4 

Doing  poorly  .— _ 24 

Total 210 

'*0f  the  large  number  that  go  from  us  there  are  always  some  who  seem  especially 
adapted  by  nature  or  circumstances  to  a  higher  and  broader  work  than  we  can  tit  them 
for  here,  and  through  the  help  they  themselves  have  been  able  to  render,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  friends,  some  have  been  enabled  to  enter  other  schools.  Five  are  now 
taking  advanced  courses  preparatory  to  fitting  themselves  for  some  special  work.  A 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  are  fitting  themselves  in  the  medical  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia for  that  branch  of  missionary  work  among  their  people.  They  are  both  just 
finishing  their  second  year,  and  are  highly  spoken  of  as  students  and  as  individuals. 
In  the  normal  schools  of  Bridgewater  and  Framingham  we  have  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  who  mean  to  maJce  teaching  a  profession,  and  are,  therefore,  devoting  two 
extra  years  to  a  more  thorough  preparation  ior  their  work.  Both  they  and  their  work 
are  meet  highly  indorsed  by  the  priocipalB  of  their  respective  schools.  Another  young 
woman  has  entered  a  training  school  for  nurses.  She  is  already  an  excellent  teacher, 
but  wishes  to  add  this  accomplishment,  so  valuable  to  the  people  among  whom  she 
intends  to  labor.  All  this  is  very  encouraging  work  and  one  greatly  needed,  especially 
now  that  really  intelligent  men  and  women  are  so  much  n^ed  among  the  Indians. 
Next  year  we  expect  to.add  two  more  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  thus  to  enter  the 
field  equipped  for  battle,  and  we  hope  kind  friends  will  rally  to  support  the  undertak- 
ing. These  pupils  are  not  altogether  objects  of  charity,  for  they  do  for  themselves  to  a 
certain  extent,  their  friends  only  helping  over  the  hardest  places. '' 

In  stating  the  practical  outcome  of  our  experience  with  Indians,  I  can  not  do  better 
than  to  quote  Secretary  Teller*s  pungent  statements.  *  *  The  Indian  question  will  never 
be  settled  till  you  make  the  Indian  blister  his  hands.  No  people  ever  emerged  from  bar- 
barism that  did  not  emerge  through  labor."  If  these  people  are  to  survive  and  succeed 
they  must  first  of  all  learn  to  work,  and  to  work  chiefly  as  farmers.  Under  the  action 
of  the  Dawes  bill  and  other  influences,  reservation  life  must  soon  change  to  a  system  of 
individual  holdings,  though  unless  the  movement  is  guarded  and  carefully  conducted 
vagabondage  and  much  suffering  will  follow.  The  proposed  transition  is  tremendous  but 
inevitable,  and  our  Indians  have  undoubtedly  arrived  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their 
existence.  Their  past  life  has  been  such  as  to  put  them  at  a  terrible  disadvantage,  and 
never  did  they  neeid  the  vnsdom  of  their  friends  more  than  now.  If  they  can  be  placed 
on  good  lands,  assisted  by  practical  farmers,  under  local  laws  but  protected  by  the  courts, 
with  schools  at  which  attendance  is  compulsory,  and  supplied  with  friendly  care  and 
counsel  in  their  new  relations,  there  is  hope,  provided  always  that  politics  do  not  control 
1^  appointments. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C.  Abustbono, 

Principal 

The  CoMMissioNSB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 
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INDIAN  LEGISLATION 

PASSED  DURING  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  FIFTIETH  CX)NGRESa» 

[Chap.  10,  25  Stats.,  33.] 

# 
AN  ACT  to  punish  robbery,  burglary,  and  laroeny,  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembledf  That  any  person  hereafter  convicted  in  the  United  States  ooortA  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  Territory  or  parts  thereof,  of  stealing  any  horse,  mare, 
geldine,  fiUy,  foal,  ass  or  mule,  wnen  said  theft  is  committed  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  more  than  Qftoen  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  ot 
the  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  hereafter  convicted  of  any  robbery  or  burglary  in  the  Indian 
Territory  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided, 
That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  apply  to  any  ofiense  committed  by  one  In- 
dian upon  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian,  or  so  as  to  repeal  any  former  act  in 
relation  to  robbing  the  mails  or  robbing  any  person  of  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States:  And  provided  further.  That  this  act  shall  not  affect  or  apply  to  any  prosecution 
now  pending,  or  the  prosecution  of  any  ofiense  already  committed. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed: 
Provided f  however ^  That  all  such  acts  and  parts  of  acts  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  persons  who  have  heretofore  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  larceny  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

Approved,  February  15,  1888. 


[Chap.  13, 25  Stats.,  85.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  RailwayCompany  to  construct  and  operate  a  railwajr 
through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SencUe  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  Vie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  cre- 
ated under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  be,  and  the  same  ia 
kereby,  invested  and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning,  equip- 
ping, operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone  line 
through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  on  Red  River  (the  southern  boundary 
line),  at  the  bluff  known  as  Rocky  Cliff  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  running  thenoe 
by  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  through  the  said  Indian  Territory  to  a  point 
on  the  east  boundary  line,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  west  boundary  line  of  Polk 
or  Sevier  Counties  in  the  State  of  Arkansas;  also,  a  branch  line  of  railway  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  most  suitable  point  on  said  main  line  for  obtaining  a  feasible  and 
practicable  route  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  leased  coal  veins  of  said  Choctavr 
Coal  and  Railway  Company  in  Tobucksey  County,  Choctaw  Nation;  with  the  right  to 
construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turnouts,  branches,  and  sidings  and  exten- 
sions as  said  company  may  deem  it  in  their  interest  to  construct  along  and  upon  the 
right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for. 

Sec  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all  purposes  of  rail- 
way, and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through  said 
Indian  Territory  for  said  main  line  and  branch  of  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Com* 
pany;  and  to  take  and  use  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a  length  of 
three  thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  right  of  way,  for  stations,  for  every  ten  miles  of  road, 
with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  fills  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road-bed,  not  exceeding  one 

•This  does  not  include  items  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  unless  they  involve  new 
legislation. 
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hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  or  as  mach  thereof  as  may  be 
included  in  said  cut  or  fill:  Provided,  That  no  more  than  said  addition  of  land  shall  be 
taken  for  any  one  station:  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  authorized 
to  be  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sold  by  the  company,  and  they  shall  not  be  used  except 
in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction 
And  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines;  and  when  any 
portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe 
of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Sec.  3.  That  before  said. railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any  lands  held  by  indi- 
vidual occupants  accordinsc  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions or  tribes  through  which  it  may  be  constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to 
svLch  occupants  for  aU  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction 
of  such  railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any  occupant 
^uch  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisement  of  three  disinterested  refer- 
ees, to  be  appointed,  one  (who  shall  act  as  chairman)  by  the  President,  one  by  the  chief 
of  the  nation  to  which  said  occupant  belonged,  and  one  by  said  railway  company,  who, 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  shall  take  and  subscribe,  before 
a  district  judge,  clerk  of  a  district  court,  or  United  States  commissioner,  an  oath  that 
they  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which 
oath,  duly  certified,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to,  and  filed  with,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof;  and  a  majority  of  said 
referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a  member,  after  due  notice. 
And  upon  the  failure  of  eithfer  party  to  make  such  appointment  within  thirty  days 
after  the  appointment  made  by  the  President,  the  vacancy  sh^l  be  filled  by  the  district 
judge  of  the  court  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  by  the  district  judge  of  the  north- 
■em  district  of  Texas,  upon  the  application  of  the  other  party.  The  chairman  of  said 
board  shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  all  hearings,  within  the  nation  to  which  said 
occupant  belongs.  Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  lour 
<dollar8  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them 
under  this  act,  with  mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile.  Witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual 
fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  nations.  Costs,  including  compensation  of  the  refer- 
ees, shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  award,  and  be  paid  by  such  railroad  company.  In  casQ 
the  referees  can  not  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award. 
Either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding;  of  the  referees  shall  have  the  right, 
within  ninety  days  alter  the  making  of  the  award  and  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by 
original  petition  to  the  district  court  held  at  Forth  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  the  district  court 
for  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  which  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
the  same  shall  be  heard  provided  for  determining  the  damage  when  property  is  taken 
for  railroad  purposes.  If  upon  the  hearing  of  said  appeal  the  judgment  of  the  coui*t 
dhall  be  for  a  larger  sum  than  the  awanf  of  the  referees,  the  costs  of  said  appeal  shall  be 
adjudged  against  the  railway  company.  If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  the 
same  sum  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  costs  shall  be  a^udged  against  the  ap- 
pellant. If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  award  of 
the  referees,  then  the  costsi  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  party  claiming  damages. 
When  proceeding's  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the  railway  company  shall  pay 
•double  the  amount  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and  then 
have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned  and  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  the  railroad. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  railway  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory 
a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  Texas  for  services  and  transportation  of  the  same  kind:  Provided,  That  passenger 
rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed  three  cents  per  mile.  Congress  hereby  reserves 
the  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway  and  messages 
on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  government  or  governments  shall  ex- 
ist in  said  Territory  with  the  limits  of  which  said  railway,  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  be 
located;  and  then  such  State  government  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and 
Tegulate  the  cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective  limits 
by  said,  railway ;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix  and  regulate  at  all  times 
the  cost  of  such  transportation  by  said  railway  or  said  company  whenever  such  trans- 
portation shall  extend  from  one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one 
State:  Provided,  houoever,  Thsit  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers,  local  or  in- 
terstate, shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expressed:  And  provided  further.  That  said  rail- 
way company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  such  prices  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide;  and 
tmtil  such  rate  is  fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior,  for  the 
lienefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  the  said  railway  may  be 
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located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act,  for 
property  taken  and  damages  done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  constmction  of  the 
railway;  for  each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territory,  said  payments 
to  be  made  in  installments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of  road  is  graded: 
Provided,  That  if  the  general  council  of  either  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose 
lands  said  railway  may  be  located  shall,  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of 
definite  location  as  set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  act  dissent  from  the  allowance  herein- 
before provided  for,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  all 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  determined  as  provided  in  section  three  for  the  determination  of  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  to  the  individual  occupant  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as  therein  provided:  Provided 
further,  That  the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railway  company  for 
said  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that  said  nation  or 
tribe  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  foregoing  provision.  Said  company  shall 
also  pay,  so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  con- 
str  act  in  the  said  Territory.  The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
treaties  now  in  force,  between  the  United  States  and  said  nations  and  tribes,  according 
to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  constracted  by  said  railway  company 
through  their  lands:  Provided,  That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lan^ 
are  occupied  and  possessed  by  said  nations  and  tribes,  fo  impose  such  additional  taxes 
upon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit;  and  any  Territory 
or  State  hereafter  formed,  through  which  said  railway  shall  have  been  established,  may 
exercise  the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of  said  railway  as  may  lie  within  its  limits.  Said 
railway  company  shall  have  the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  ita  located  line» 
through  said  Territory  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Sectary  of  the  Interior,  and  also 
to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  principal  chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose 
lands  said  railway  may  be  located;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim  for  a  sub- 
sequent settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  shown  by  said  maps  shatt 
be  valid  as  against  said  company:  Provided,  That  when  a  map  showing  any  portion  of 
said  railway  company's  located  line  is  filed  as  herein  provided  for.  said  company  shall 
commence  grading  said  located  line  within  six  months  thereafter,  or  such  location  shall 
b  void;  and  said  location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiorin  sections 
of  twenty-five  miles  before  construction  of  any  such  section  shall  be  begun. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employes  of  said  company  necessary  to  the 
construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged, 
upon  such  right  of  way,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercoune  laws,  and 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  mfyy  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
accordance  with  said  intercourse  laws. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas  and  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  and  such  other  courts  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  Congress,  shall  have,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  over  all  controversies  arising  between  said  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway 
Company,  and  the  nations  and  tribes  through  whose  territory  said  railway  shall  be  con- 
structed. Said  courts  shall  have  like  jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  over  all  controversies  arising  between  the  inhabitants  of  said  nations  or 
tribes  and  said  railway  company;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  is  hereby  ex- 
tended within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without  distinction  as  to  citizenship 
of  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  one  hundred  miles  of  its  rail- 
way in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  complete  the 
main  line  of  the  same  within  said  Territory  within  one  year  thereafter,  or  the  rights 
herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built;  that  said  railroad  company 
shall  construct  and  maintain  continually  all  road  and  highway  crossings  and  necessary 
bridges  over  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter 
cross  said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  authorities  laid  out  across 
the  same. 

SEa  10.  That  the  said  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company  shall  accept  this  right  of 
way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  as&dgns,  that  they 
will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  efibrt  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extin- 
guishing the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure 
from  the  Indian  nations  any  fhrther  grant  of  land,  or  its  occupancy,  than  is  iMreinbefore 
provided:  Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall 
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operate  as  a  foifeitare  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under 
this  act. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  mortgages  executed  hy  said  railway  company  couTeying  any  portion 
of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be  constructed  in  said  Indian  Territory, 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  ev- 
idence and  notice  of  their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said 
company  as  therein  expressed. 

Sbc.  1*2.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act 

Sec.  13.  That  the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  assigned  or 
transferred  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  road, 
except  as  to  mortgages  or  other  liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the 
construction  thereof. 

Approved,  February  18,  1888. 


[Ghap.  59,  25  Stata.,  79.J 

AN  ACT  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  certain  creditors  of  the  Pottawattomie  In 
dians  out  of  the  fundsi  of  said  Indians. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  moneys  appropriated  for  the  Pottawattomie  Indians  by  the 
act  of  August  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  entitled  **An  act  making  appro- 
priations to  supply  deficiencies,''  and  so  forth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  being  ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  or  proportion  of 
said  appropriation  due  the  Citizens'  band  of  Pottawattomie  Indians,  to  £.  John  Ellis, 
fo«*  professional  service  rendered  said  Citizens'  band  in  the  collection  of  said  claim:  Fro^ 
vided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  first  determine  that  the  said  services  were 
rendered  to  said  Indians  by  said  Ellis,  and  were  contracted  for  in  good  faith  by  persons 
authorized  to  represent  said  Indians. 

Approved  April  4,  1888. 


[Chap.  192,  25  SUts.,  90.J 

AN  ACT  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  Dulath,  Rainy  Lake  River  and  Southwestern  Railiray 
Company  through  certain  Indian  lands  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby  granted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to 
the  Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  River  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  or- 
j^anized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  railroad  purposes, 
through  the  lands  in  northern  Minnesota  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Bois  Forte  Band  of 
Chippewas  by  treaty  dated  April  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  commonly 
known  as  the  Bois  Forte  Indian  Reservation,  and  through  the  uusurveyed  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  adjoining  the  southern  boundary  thereof;  also  through  the  R^ 
Lake  nnoeded  Indian  lands  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  through  the  unsurveyed  lands 
]>elonging  to  the  United  States  adjoining  the  northwestern  boundary  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  line  of  said  railroad  shall  extend  from  the  city  of  Daluth,  by  the 
most  convenient  and  practicable  route,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Saint  Louis  and  Itasca,  to  the  mouth  of  Rainy  Lake  River,  south  of  the  **  Lake 
of  the  Woods,"  and  at  or  near  the  boundary  post  on  the  highlands  opposite  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Forte  Louise  Reserve,  on  the  Canadian  side;  thence  northwesterly  to  or 
near  the  mouth  of  War  Road  River,  thence  southwesterly  or  westerly  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Beltrami,  Kittson,  and  Marshall,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  Red  River  of  the 
North. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  right  of  way  through  the  said  Bois  Forte  Indian  Reservation  an^  Red 
Lake  nnoeded  Indian  lands,  and  the  unsurveyed  lands  thereto  adjoining,  hereby  granted 
to  said  company,  shall  be  seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of 
said  railroad  as  aforesaid;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  said 
lands  acUacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth,  and  timber  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  said  railroad,  also  ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way,  for  station 
t)uilding9,  depots,  yards,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water-stations,  not 
to  exceed  in  quantity  three  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for 
«ach  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  its  road,  except  at  its  point 
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at  the  month  of  Rainy  Lake  River  aforesaid,  in  which  case  said  company  shall  have  th* 
right  to  take  eighty  acres  for  station  bni Mings,  depots,  yards,  machine-shops,  side-tracks, 
tom-onts,  and  water-stations,  and  for  other  purposes:  Provided^  That  the  consent  of  the 
Indians  to  said  right  of  way  shall  be  obtained  by  said  railroad  company,  in  such  manner 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  before  any  right  under  this  act  shall  accme  to  said  com- 
pany. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  fix  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  sach  right  of  way  and  lands,  and  provide  the 
time  and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  idso  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  amoont  of 
compensation  to  be  made  to  individual  members  of  the  several  tribes  or  bands  for  dam- 
ages sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  the  constmction  of  said  road;  but  no  right  of  any 
kind  shall  vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  pro- 
vided for  until  plats- thereof,  made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  such 
lailroads,  and  including  the  points  for  station  buildings,  depots,  yards,  machine-shopa, 
side-tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water-statioos,  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  which  approval  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  be  open  for  the  in- 
spection of  any  i>arty  interested  therein;  and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid  has  been 
fixed  and  paid;  and  the  surveys  and  construction  and  operation  of  such  railroad  shall  be 
conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
Tision. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage  this  right  of  way 
for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shall  be  completed:  Provided^  That  the  com- 
pany may  mortgage  said  franchise,  together  with  the  rolling-stock,  for  money  to  con- 
struct and  complete  said  road:  And  provided  further.  That  the  right  granted  herein  shall 
be  lost  and  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  the  road  is  constructed  and  in  running  order 
within  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  railway  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express 
condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors,  and  assigns,  that  it  will  neither  aid,  advise, 
nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure 
of  the  Indians  in  their  lands,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  tribes  any 
further  grant  of  land,  or  its  occupancy,  than  is  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided,  That 
any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  Coniaess  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved,  April  24,  1888. 


[Chap.  206,  25  Stats.,  94.] 

AN  ACT  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioaz  Nation  of  Indiana  in  D&kota  into  aep* 
arate  reservations  and  to  secure  the  relinquishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre-mUatives  of  the  United  Staten  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  Great  Reservation 
of  the  Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby  set  apart  for  a  permanent  res- 
ervation for  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  annuities  at  the  Pine  Kidge  Agency,  in  the 
Territory  of  Dakota,  namely:  Banning  at  the  intersection  of  the  one  hundred  and  third 
meridian  of  longitude  with  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Nebraska;  thence 
north  along  said  meridian  to  the  South  Fork  of  Cheyenne  River,  and  down  said  stream 
to  the  month  of  Battle  Creek;  thence  due  east  to  White  River;  thence  down  White  River 
to  the  mouth  of  Pass  Creek,  on  White  River;  thence  up  Pass  Creek  southerly  to  the 
source  of  its  principal  branch;  thence  due  south  to  said  north  line  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska; thence  west  on  said  north  line  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Also,  the  following 
tract  of  land  situate  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  namely:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota  where  the 
range  line  between  ranges  forty-four  and  forty-fivewest  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian, 
in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  intersects  said  boundary  line;  thence  east  along  said  bound- 
ary line  five  miles;  thence  due  south  five  miles;  thence  due  west  ten  miles;  thence  due 
north  to  said  boundary  line;  thence  due  east  along  said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of 
beginning:  Provided,  That  the  said  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  shall  be  re- 
served, by  executive  order,  only  so  long  as  it  may  be  needed  for  the  use  and  protection  of 
the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  annuities  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Ibllowing  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  said  Great  Reservation  of 
the  Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby  set  apart  for  a  permanent  reser- 
vation for  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  annuities  at  the  Rosebud  Agency^  in  odd 
Territory  of  Dakota,  namely:  Commencing  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channd  of  the 
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Missoari  River,  at  the  intersection  of  the  south  line  of  Brule  County;  thence  down  said 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  intersection  of  the  ninety-ninth  degree 
of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich;  thence  due  south  to  the  forty-third  parallel  of  lati- 
tude; thence  west  along  said  parallel  to  a  point  due  south  from  the  source  of  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  Pass  Creek ;  thencedjie  north  to  the  said  source  of  thesaid  principal  branch 
of  Pass  Creek;  thence  down  Pass  Creek  to  White  River;  thence  down  White  River  to  a 
point  intersecting  the  west  line  of  Gregory  County  extended  north ;  thence  south  on  said 
extended  west  line  of  Gregory  County  to  the  intersection  of  the  south  line  of  Brule 
County  extended  west;  thence  due  east  on  said  south  line  of  Brule  County  extended  to 
the  point  of  beginning  in  the  Missouri  River,  including  entirely  within  said  reservation 
all  islands,  if  any,  in  said  river. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  following  tract  of  land,  beinga  part  of  the  said  Great  Reservation  of  the 
Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby  set  apart  for  a  permanent  reserva- 
tion for  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  annuities  at  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  in  the 
said  Territory  of  Dakota,  namely:  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  center  of  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cannon  Ball  River;  thence  dovm  said 
center  of  the  main  channel  to  a  point  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Moreau  River, 
including  also  vnthin  said  reservation  all  islands,  if  any,  in  said  river;  thence  due  west 
to  the  one  hundred  and  second  degree  of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich;  thence  north 
along  said  meridian  to  its  intersection  with  the  South  Branch  of  Cannon  Ball  River, 
also  known  as  Cedar  Creek;  thence  down  said  South  Branch  of  Cannon  Ball  River,  to  its 
intersection  with  the  main  Cannon  Ball  River,  and  down  said  main  Cannon  Ball  River 
to  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River  at  the  place  of  beginning. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  follovnng  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  said  Great  Reservation  of 
the  Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby  set  apart  for  a  permanent  reserva- 
tion for  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  annuities  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  in 
the  said  Territory  of  Dakota,  namely:  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  center  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  Missouri  River,  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Moreau  River,  said 
point  being  the  southeasterly  comer  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation ;  thence  down  said 
center  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River,  including  also  entirely  within  said  reser- 
vation all  islands,  if  any,  in  said  river,  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne  River; 
thence  west  to  said  Cheyenne  River,  and  up  the  same  toita  intersection  with  the  one  hun- 
dred and  se^nd  meridian  of  longitude:  thence  north  along  said  meridian  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  a  line  due  west  from  a  point  in  the  Missouri  River  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Moreau  River;  thence  due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  following  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  said  Great  Reservation  of 
the  Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby  set  apart  for  a  permanent  reser- 
vation for  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  annuities  at  the  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  in 
said  Territory  of  Dakota,  namely:  Beginning  on  the  Missouri  River  at  Old  Fort  George; 
thence  running  due  west  to  the  western  boundary  of  Presho  County;  thence  running 
south  on  said  western  boundary  to  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  latitude;  thence  on  said 
forty-fourth  degree  of  latitude  to  western  boundary  of  township  number  seventy- two; 
thence  south  on  said  township  western  line  to  an  intersecting  line  running  due  west  from 
Fort  Lookout;  thence  eastwiu^ly  on  said  line  to  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Missouri  River  at  Fort  Lookout;  thence  north  in  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
said  river  to  the  original  starting-point. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  following  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  Great  Reservation  of  the 
Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby  set  apart  for  a  permanent  reserva- 
tion for  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  annuities  at  the  Crow  Creek  Agency,  in  said 
Territoiy  of  Dakota,  namely:  The  whole  of  township  one  hundred  and  six,  range  sev- 
enty; township  one  hundred  and  seven,  range  seventy-one;  township  one  hundred  and 
eight,  range  seventy-one;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy- two;  town- 
ship one  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-two,  and  the  south  half  of  township  one  hun- 
dred and  nine,  range  seventy-one,  and  all  except  sections  one,  two>  three,  four,  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve  of  township  one  hundred  and  seven,  range  seventy,  and  such  parts 
as  lie  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  of  the  following  townships,  to  wit: 
Township  one  hundred  and  six,  range  seventy-one;  township  one  hundred  and  seven, 
range  seventy-two;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy-three;  township  one 
hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy-four;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy- 
five;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy-six;  township  one  hundred  and 
nine,  range  seventy-three;  township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-four;  south 
h^lf  of  township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-five;  and  township  one  hundred 
and  seven,  range  seventy-three;  also  the  west  half  of  township  one  hundred  and  six, 
range  sixty-nine,  and  sections  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
one,  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  thirty,  thirty-one,  thirty-two,  and  thirty-three  of  town- 
ship one  hundred  and  seven,  range  sixty-nine. 

Sec.  7.  That  each  member  of  the  Santee  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  now  occupying  a 
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reservation  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  shall  be  entitled  to  allotments  upon  said  reserve  in 
Nebraska  as  follows:  To  each  head  of  a  family  one-quarter  of  a  section;  to  each  single 
person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a  section;  to  each  orphan  child  under 
eighteen  years,  one-eighth  of  a  section;  to  each  other  person  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  now  living,  one-sixteenth  of  a  section:  with  title  thereto,  in  accordance  with  the  • 
provisions  of  article  six  of  the  treaty  concluded  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  and  the  agreement  with  said  Santee  Sioux  approved  February  twenty- 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  rights  under  the  same  in  all  other 
respects  conforming  to  this  act.  And  said  Santee  Sioux  shall  be  entitled  to  all  other 
beneiits  under  this  act  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  conditions  as  if  they 
were  residents  upon  said  Sioux  Reservation,  receiving  rations  at  one  of  the  agencies 
herein  named:  Provided,  That  all  allotments  heretofore  made  to  said  Santee  Sioux  in 
Nebraska  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed;  and  each  member  of  the  Flandreau  band 
of  Sioux  Indians  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  allotments  on  the  Great  Sioux  Reserva- 
tion, or  in  lieu  therefor  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  the  land  to 
which  they  would  be  entitled  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  lands  relinquished  under 
this  act,  which  shall  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
said  Flandreau  band  of  Sioux  Indians  is  in  all  other  respects  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
this  act  the  same  as  if  receiving  rations  and  annuities  at  any  of  the  agencies  aforesaid. 

Sec.  8^  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  whenever  in  his  opinion 
any  reservation  of  such  Indiana  or  any  part  thereof,  is  advantageous  for  agricultural  or 
grazing  purposes,  and  the  progress  in  civilization  of  the  Indians  receiving  rations  on 
either  or  any  of  said  reservations  shall  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  an  allot- 
ment in  severalty  to  such  Indians,  or  any  of  them,  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  said 
Indians,  to  cause  said  reservation,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is  necessary,  to  be  surveyed,  or 
lesurveyed,  and  to  allot  the  lands  in  said  reservation  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  located 
thereon  as  aforesaid,  in  quantities  as  follows:  To  each  head  of  a  family,  one-quarter  of  a 
section;  to  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-fourth  of  a  section;  to  each 
orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-fourth  of  a  section;  and  to  each  other  per- 
son under  eighteen  years  now  living,  or  who  may  be  bom  prior  to  the  date  of  the  order 
of  the  President  directing  an  allotment  of  the  lands  embraced  in  any  reservation,  one- 
eighth  of  a  section.  In  case  there  is  not  sufficient  l^nd  in  either  of  said  reservations  to 
allot  lands  to  each  individual  of  the  classes  above  named  in  quantities  as  abdve  provided, 
the  lands  embraced  in  such  reservation  or  reservations  shall  be  allotted  to  each  individual 
of  each  of  said  classes  pro  rata  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided, 
That  where  the  lands  on  any  reservation  are  mainly  valuable  for  grazing  purposes,  and 
additional  allotment  of  such  grazing  lands,  in  quantities  as  above  provided,  shall  be 
made  to  each  individual;  or  in  case  any  two  or  more  Indians  who  may  be  entitled  to 
allotments  shall  so  agree,  the  President  may  assign  the  grazing  lands  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled  to  them  in  one  tract,  and  to  be  held  and  used  in  common. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  allotments  set  apart  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  selected 
by  the  Indians,  heads  of  families  selecting  for  their  minor  children,  and  the  agents  shall 
select  for  each  orphan  child,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  embrace  the  improvements  of  the 
Indians  making  the  selection.  Where  the  improvements  of  two  or  more  Indians  have 
been  made  on  the  same  legal  subdivision  of  land,  unless  they  shall  otherwise  agree,  a 
provisional  line  may  be  run  dividing  said  lands  between  them,  and  the  amount  to  which 
each  is  entitled  shall  be  equalized  in  the  assignment  of  the  remainder  of  the  land  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  this  act :  Provided,  That  if  any  one  entitled  to  an  allot- 
ment shall  fail  to  make  a  selection  within  five  years  after  the  President  shall  direct  that 
allotments  may  be  made  on  a  particular  reservation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
direct  the  agent  of  such  tribe  or  band,  if  such  there  be,  and  if  there  be  no  agent,  then  a 
special  agent  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  make  a  selection  for  such  Indian,  which  se- 
lection shall  be  allotted  as  in  cases  where  selections  ar^  made  by  the  Indians,  and  patents 
shall  issue  in  like  manner. 

Sbc.  10.  That  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  made  by  special  agents 
appointed  by  the  President  for  such  purpose,  and  the  agents  in  charge  of  the  respective 
reservations  on  which  the  allotiQents  are  directed  to  be  made,  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  Kecretary  of  the  Interior  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  shall  he 
certified  by  such  agents  to  the  Ck>ramissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to 
be  retained  in  the  Indian  Office  and  the  other  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  his  action,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  General  Land  Office. 

Sec.  11.  That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this  act  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  he  shall  cause  patents  to  issue  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  allot- 
tees, which  patents  shall  be  of  the  legal  efiect.  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does 
and  will  hold  the  lands  thus  allotted,  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or,  in 
case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  where 
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sach  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will  oon- 
vey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs,  as  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of 
said  trnst  and  tree  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  whatsoever,  and  patents  shall  issue  ac- 
cordingly :  Provided^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  in  any  case,  in  his 
discretion,  extend  the  period  by  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years ;  and  if  any  lease  or 
conveyance  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  set  apart  and  allotted  as  herein  provided,  or  any 
contract  made  touching  the  same,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned, 
such  lease  or  conveyance  or  contract  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void :  Provided,  further , 
That  the  law  of  descent  and  partition  in  force  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  lands 
may  be  situated  shall  apply  thereto  after  patents  therefor  have  been  executed  and  deliv- 
ered. Each  of  the  patents  aforesaid  shall  be  recorded  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and 
afterward  delivered,  free  of  charge,  to  the  allottee  entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  12.  That  at  anytime  after  lands  have  been  allotted  to  all  the  Indians  of  any 
tribe  as  herein  provided,  or  sooner,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  it  shall  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  said  tribe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negoti- 
ate with  such  Indian  tribe  for  the  purchase  and  release  by  said  tribe,  in  conformity  with 
the  treaty  or  statute  under  which  such  reservation  is  held,  of  such  portions  of  its  res- 
ervation not  allotted  as  such  tribe  shall,  from  time  to  time,  consent  to  sell  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  shall  be  considered  just  and  equitable  between  the  United  States  and 
said  tribe  of  Indians,  which  purchase  shall  not  be  complete  until  ratified  by  Congress,  Pro- 
vided^ however^  That  all  lands  adapted  to  agriculture,  with  or  without  irrigation,  so  sold 
or  released  to  the  United  States  by  any  Indian  tribe  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  homes  to  actual  settlers,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
United  States  to  actual  and  bona  fide  settlers  only  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one  hundred  . 
and  sixty  acres  to  any  one  person,  on  such  terms  as  Congress  shall  prescribe,  subject  to 
grants  which  Congress  may  make  inlaid  of  education:  And  provided  further^  That  no 
patents  shall  issue  therefor  except  to  the  person  so  taking  the  same  as  and  for  a  home- 
stead, or  his  heirs,  and  after  the  expiration  of  five  years'  occupancy  thereof  as  such  home- 
stead ;  and  any  conveyance  of  said  lands  so  taken  as  a  homestead,  or  any  contract  touch- 
ing the  same,  or  lien  thereon,  created  prior  to  the  date  of  such  patent,  shall  be  null  and 
void.  And  the  sums  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  as  purchase  money  for  any 
portion  of  any  such  reservation  shall  be  held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  to  w^om  such  reservation  belonged;  and  the 
same,  with  interest  thereon  at  five  per  centum  per  annum,  shall  be  at  all  times  subject 
to  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  such  tribe  or  trib^  of 
Indians  or  the  members  thereof.  The  patents  aforesaid  shall  be  recorded  in  the  General 
Land  Office,  and  afterward  delivered,  tree  of  charge,  to  the  allottee  entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  13.  That  any  Indian  receiving  and  entitled  to  rations  and  annuities  at  either  of 
the  agencies  mentioned  in  this  act  at  the  time  the  same  shall  take  effect,  but  residing 
upon  any  portion  of  said  Great  Keservation  not  included  in  either  of  the  separate  res- 
ervations herein  established,  may,  at  his  option,  within  one  year  from  the  time  when 
thia  act  shall  take  effect,  and  within  one  year  after  he  has  been  notified  of  his  said  right 
of  option  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  direct  by  recording  his 
election  with  the  proper  agent  at  the  agency  to  which  he  belongs,  have  the  allotment 
to  which  he  would  be  otherwise  entitled  on  one  of  said  separate  reservations  upon  the 
land  where  such  Indian  may  then  reside,  such  allotment  in  all  other  respects  to  conform 
to  the  allotments  hereinbefore  provided.  Each  member  of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians 
now  occupying  a  part  of  the  old  Ponca  Reservation,  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Great 
Sioux  Keservation,  shall  be  entitled  to  allotments  upon  said  old  Ponca  Reservation  as 
follows:  To  each  head  of  a  family,  one-quarter  of  a  section;  to  each  single  person  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a  section;  to  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  one-eighth  of  a  section;  and  to  each  other  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
now  living,  one  sixteenth  of  a  section,  with  title  thereto  and  rights  under  the  same  in 
all  other-respects  conforming  to  this  act  And  said  Poncas  shall  be  entitled  to  all  other 
benefits  under  this  act  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  conditions  as  if  they  were 
a  part  of  the  Sioux  Nation  receiving  rations  at  one  of  the  agencies  herein  named.  When 
the  allotments  to  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  and  to  such  other  Indians  as  allotments  are 
provided  for  by  this  act  shall  have  been  made  upon  that  portion  of  said  reservation  which 
is  described  in  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  extend  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska",  approved  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  the 
President  shall,  in  pursuance  of  said  act,  declare  that  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished  to 
all  lands  described  in  said  act  not  so  allotted  hereunder,  and  thereupon  all  of  said  land 
not  so  allotted  and  included  in  said  act  of  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  shall  be  open  to  settlement,  as  provided  in  this  act:  Provided^  That  the  al- 
lotments to  Ponca  and  other  Indians  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  made  upon  the  land 
described  in  the  said  act  entitled  *'  An  act  to  extend  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,"  shall  be  made  within  six  months  from  the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect. 
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Sec.  14.  That  in  cases  where  the  ase  of  water  for  irrigation  is  neoesfiary  to  render  the 
lands  withim  any  Indian  reservation  created  by  this  act  available  for  agricnltaral  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  anthorized  to  prescribe  each 
TQles  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  a  jost  and  equal  distribntion 
thereof  among  the  Indians  residing  upon  any  such  Indian  reservation  created  by  this  act; 
and  no  other  appropriation  or  grant  of  water  by  any  riparian  proprietor  shall  be  anthor- 
ized or  permitted  to  the  damage  of  any  other  riparian  proprietor. 

Sec.  15.  That  if  any  Indian  has,  under  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  concluded  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  February  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  or  any  existing  law,  taken  allotments  of  land  within  or  without  the  limits 
of  any  of  the  separate  reservations  established  by  this  act,  such  allotments  are  hereby 
ratified  and  made  valid,  and  such  Indian  is  entiUed  to  a  patent  therefor  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  said  treaty  and  existing  law  and  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  in 
relation  to  patents  for  individual  allotments. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  acceptance  of  this  act  by  the  Indians  in  manner  and  form  as  re- 
quired by  the  said  treaty  concluded  between  the  different  bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation 
of  Indians  and  the  United  States,  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
and  proclaim^  by  the  President  February  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  taken  and  held  to  be  a  rriease  of  all  title  on  the 
port  of  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  annuities  on  each  of  the  said  separate  reserva- 
tions, to  the  lands  described  in  each  of  the  other  separate  reservations  so  created,  and 
shall  be  held  to  confirm  in  the  Indians  entitled  to  receive  rations  at  each  of  said  sepanite 
reservations,  respectively,  to  their  separate  and  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  all  the  title 
and  interest  of  every  name  and  nature  secured  therein  to  the  different  bands  of  the  Sioux 
Nation  by  said  treaty  of  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  This 
release  shall  not  affect  the  title  of  any  individual  Indian  to  his  separate  allotment  on 
land  not  included  in  any  of  said  separate  reservations  provided  for  in  this  act,  which 
title  is  hereby  confirmed,  nor  any  agreement  heretofore  made  with  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  Company  or  the  Dakota  Central  Railroad  Company  for 
a  right  of  way  through  said  reservation;  and  tor  any  lands  acquired  by  any  such  agree- 
ment to  be  used  in  connection  therewith,  except  as  hereinafter  provided ;  but  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Company  and  the  Dakota  Central  Railroad  Company 
shall,  respectively,  have  the  right  to  take  and  use,  prior  to  any  white  person,  and  to  any 
corporation,  the  right  of  way  provided  for  in  said  agreements,  with  not  to  exceed  twenty 
acres  of  land,  in  addition  to  the  ri.ii;ht  of  way,  for  stations  for  every  ten  miles  of  road;  and 
said  companies  shall  also,  respectively,  have  the  right  to  take  and  use  for  right  of  way, 
side-track,  depot  and  station  privileges,  machine-shop,  freight-house,  round-house,  and 
yard  facilities,  prior  to  any  white  person,  and  to  any  corporation  or  association,  so  much 
of  the  two  separate  sections  of  land  embraced  in  said  agreements;  also,  the  former  company 
so  much  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  acres,  and  the  latter  company  so  much  of 
the  seventy-five  acres,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  likewise  embraced  in  said 
agreements,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  decide  to  have  been  agreed  upon  and 
paid  for  by  said  railroads  and  to  be  reasonably  necessary  upon  each  side  of  said  river  for 
approaches  to  the  bridge  of  each  of  said  companies  to  be  constructed  across  the  river,  for 
right  of  way,  side-track,  depot  and  station  privileges,  machine-shop,  freight-house, 
round-house,  and  yard  facilities,  and  no  more:  Provid&i,  That  the  said  railway  com- 
panies shall  have  made  the  payments  according  to  the  terms  of  said  agreements  for  each 
mile  of  right  of  way  and  each  acre  of  land  for  railway  purposes,  which  said  companies  take 
and  use  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  that  effect:  Provided  further^  That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken 
shall  be  sold  or  conveyed  except  by  way  of  sale  of,  or  mortgage  of,  the  railway  itself. 
Nor  shall  any  of  said  lands  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  for  town-site  purposes,  it  being 
the  intention  hereof  that  said  lands  shall  be  held  for  general  railway  uses  and  purposes 
only,  including  stock-yards,  ware-houses,  elevators,  terminal  and  other  facilities  of  and 
for  said  railways;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  such 
railroad  company  from  building  upon  such  lands,  houses  for  the  accommodation  or  resi- 
dence of  their  employees,  or  leasing  grounds  contiguous  to  its  tracks  tor  ware  house  or 
elevator  purposes  connected  with  said  railways:  And  provided  further ,  That  said  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  and  paid  conditions  performed  within  six  months  after  this  act 
shall  take  effect:  And  provided  further^  That  said  railway  companies  and  each  of  them 
shall  within  nine  months  after  this  act  takes  effect,  definitely  locate  their  respective 
lines  of  road,  including  all  station  grounds  and  terminals  across  and  upon  the  lands  of 
said  reservation  designated  in  said  agreements,  and  shall  also  within  the  said  period  of 
nine  months,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  map  of  such  definite  location, 
specifying  clearly  the  line  of  road,  the  several  station  grounds  and  the  amount  of  land 
required  lor  railway  purposes,  as  herein  specified,  of  the  said  separate  sections  of  land 
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and  said  tracts  of  ODe  hnndred  and  eigbtj-eigbt  acres  and  seventy-five  acres,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  within  three  months  after  the  filing  of  such  map  desig- 
nate the  particular  portions  of  said  sections  and  of  said  tracts  of  land  which  the  said 
railway  companies  respectively  may  take  and  hold  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for 
railway  purposes.  And  the  said  railway  companies  and  each  of  them  shall  within  three 
years  after  this  act  takes  effect,  construct,  complete  and  put  in  operation  their  said 
lines  of  road;  and  in  case  the  said  lines  of  road  are  not  dednitely  located  and  maps  of 
location  filed  within  the  periods  hereinbefore  provided,  or  in  case  the  said  lines  of  road 
are  not  constructed,  completed  and  put  in  operation  within  the  time  herein  provided, 
then,  and  in  either  case,  the  lands  granted  for  right  of  way,  station  grounds,  or  other 
railway  purposes,  as  in  this  act  provided,  shall  without  any  further  act  or  ceremony,  be 
declared  by  proclamation  of  the  President  forfeited,  and  shall,  without  entry  or  further 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  revert  to  the  United  States  and  be  subject  to 
entry  under  the  other  provisions  of  this  act;  and  whenever  such  forfeiture  occurs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  the  fact  and  give  due  notice  thereof  to  the  local 
land  officers,  and  thereupon  the  lands  so  forfeited  shall  be  open  to  homestead  entry  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  17.  That  it  is  hereby  enacted  that  the  seventh  article  of  the  said  treaty  of  April 
twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hnndred  and  sixty-eight,  securing  to  said  Indians  the  benefits 
of  education,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  Congress  shall  deem  most  effective  to  se- 
cure to  said  Indians  equivalent  benefits  of  such  education,  shall  continue  in  force  for 
twenty  years  from  and  after  the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  use 
of  said  Indians,  such  and  so  many  American  breeding  cows  of  good  quality,  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  thousand  in  number,  and  bulls  of  like  quality,  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
in  nnmber,  as  in  his  judgment  can  be,  under  regulations  furnished  by  him,  cared 
for  and  preserved,  with  their  increase,  by  said  Indians:  Provided j  That  each  head  of 
family  or  single  person  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  shall  have  or  may  hereafter 
take  bis  or  her  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  shall  be  provided  with  two  milch  cows, 
one  pair  of  oxen,  with  yoke  and  chain;  one  plow,  one  wagon,  one  harrow,  one  hoe,  one 
axe,  and  one  pitchfork,  all  suitable  to  the  work  they  may  have  to  do,  and  also  twenty 
dollars  in  cash.  That  for  two  years  the  necessary  seed  shall  be  provided  to  plant  five 
acres  of  ground  into  different  crops,  if  so  much  can  be  used,  and  provided  that  in  the 
purchase  of  such  seed  preference  shall  be  given  to  Indians  who  may  have  raised  the  same 
for  sale,  and  so  much  money  as  shall  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated:  and  in  addition  thereto 
there  shall  be  set  apart,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars,  which  said  sum  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians  as  a  permanent  fund,  the 
interest  of  which,  at  five  per  centum  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  use  of  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  an- 
nuities upon  the  reservations  created  by  this  act,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  that  shall 
so  receive  rations  and  annuities  at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  as  follows:  One-half  of 
said  interest  shall  be  so  expended  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  and  other  suitable  edu- 
cation among  said  Indians,  and  the  other  half  thereof  in  such  manner  and  for  such  pur- 
poses, including  reasonable  cash  payments  per  capita  as,  in  the  judgment  of  said  Secre- 
tary, shall,  from  time  to  time,  most  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  said  Indians  in 
civilization  and  self-support:  Provided^  That  after  the  Government  has  been  reimbursed 
for  the  money  expended  for  said  Indians  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  expend,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  perma- 
nent fund,  not  to  exceed  ten  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  principal  of  said  fund  in  the 
employment  of  farmers  and  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  teams,  seeds, 
including  reasonable  cash  payments  per  capita,  andother  articles  necessary  to  assist  them 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  shall  report  to  Congress  in  detail  each  year  his  doings 
hereunder. 

Sec.  18.  That  if  any  land  ih  said  Great  Sioux  Reservation  is  now  occupied  and  used 
by  any  religious  society  for  the  purpose  of  missionary  or  educational  work  among  said 
Indians,  whether  situate  outside  of  or  within  the  lines  of  any  reservation  constituted 
by  this  act,  or  if  any  such  land  is  so  occupied  upon  the  Santee  Sioux  Reservation,  in 
Nebraska,  the  exclusive  occupation  and  use  of  said  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  in  any  one  tract,  is  hereby,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
granted  to  any  such  society  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  occupied  and  used  by  such  soci- 
ety for  educational  and  missionary  work  among  said  Indians;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  give  to  such  religious  society  a  patent  of 
such  tract  of  land  to  the  legal  effect  aforesaid;  and  for  the  purpose  of  such  educational 
or  missionary  work  any  such  society  may  purchase,  upon  any  of  the  reservations  hereio 
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created,  any  land  not  exceeding  in  any  one  tract  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  not  inter- 
fering with  the  title  in  severalty,  of  any  Indian,  and  with  the  approval  of  and  aponsuch 
terms,  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  an  acre,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  And  the  Santee  Normal  Training  School  may,  in  like  manner,  purchase  for 
such  educational  or  missionary  work  on  the  Santee  Reservation,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, la  such  location  and  quantity,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  aud  twenty  acres,  as 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  19.  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty  with  the  different  bands  of  the 
Sioux  Nation  of  Indians  concluded  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  and  the  agreement. with  the  same  approved  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  this 
act,  are  hereby  continued  in  force  according  to  their  tenor  and  limitation,  anything  la 
this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  20.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  erected  not  less  than 
thirty  school-houses,  and  more,  if  found  necessary,  on  the  different  reservations,  at  such 
points  as  he  shall  think  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians,  but  at  such  distance  only 
as  will  enable  as«  many  as  possible  attending  schools  to  return  home  nights,  as  white 
children  do  attending  district  schools:  And  provided^  That  any  white  children  residing 
in  the  neighborhood  are  entitled  to  attend  the  said  school  on  such  terms  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  21.  That  all  the  lands  in  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  outside  of  the  separate 
reservations  herein  described  are  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain,  except  American 
Island,  Farm  Island,  and  Niobrank  Island,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  to 
actual  settlers  only,  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law.  (except  section  two  thou- 
sand three  hundr^  and  one  thereof)  and  under  the  law  relating  to  town-sites:  Provided^ 
That  each  settler,  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisibns  of  said  homestead  acts, 
shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  for  the  land  so  taken  by  him,  in  addition  to  the  fees  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  each  and  every  acre,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
patent  therefor,  according  to  said  homestead  laws,  and  after  the  full  payment  of  said 
sum  of  fifty  cents  per  acre  therefor;  but  the  rights  of  soldiers,  as  defined  and  described 
in  sections  twenty-three  hundred  and  four  and  twenty-three  hundred  and  five  of  the 
Revided  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  be  abridged,  except  as  to  said  fifty  cents 
per  acre;  and  any  conveyance  of  said  .lands  so  taken  as  a  homestead,  or  any  contract 
touching  the  same,  or  lien  thereon,  crated  prior  to  the  date  of  final  entry,  shall  benuU 
and  void:  And  provided.  That  lands  ex^tered  for  town-site  purposes  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre:  And  provided  further^  That  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  right  of  Congress  or  of  the  Terri- 
torial government  of  Dakota  to  establish  public  highways  or  to  grant  to  railroad  com- 
panies the  right  of  way  through  said  lands,  or  to  exclude  the  said  lands,  or  any  thereof, 
from  the  operation  of  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States  now  in  force  granting  to 
railway  companies  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  over  and  upon  tiie  public  lands. 
American  Island,  an  island  in  the  Missouri  River,  near  Chamberlain,  in  the  Territory 
of  Dakota,  and  now  a  part  of  the  Sioux  Reservation,  is  hereby  donated  to  the  said  city 
of  Chamberlain:  iVopidcei /tir/Zter,  That  said  city  of  Chamberlain  shall  formally  accept 
the  same  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  upon  the  express  condition  that 
the  same  shall  be  preserved  and  used  for  all  time  entire  as  a  public  park,  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  to  which  all  persons  shall  have  free  access;  and  said  city  shall  have  authority 
to  adopt  all  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  tfae  improvement  and  care  of  said  park;  and 
upon  the  failure  of  any  of  said  conditions  the  said  island  shall  revert  to  the  United  States, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  future  legislation  only.  Farm  Island,  an  island  in  the  Missouri 
River  near  Pierre,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  now  a  part  of  the  Sioux  Reservation, 
is  hereby  donated  to  the  said  city  of  Pierre:  Provided  further^  That  said  city  of  Pierre 
shall  formally  accept  the  same  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  upon  the 
express  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  preserved  and  used  for  all  time  entire  as  a  public 
park,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  to  which  all  persons  shall  have  free  access;  and  said  city 
shall  have  authority  to  adopt  all  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  improvement  and 
care  of  said  park;  and  upon  the  failure  of  any  of  said  conditions  the  said  island  shall  re- 
vert to  the  United  States,  to  be  disposed  of  by  future  legislation  only.  N  iobrara  Island, 
an  island  in  the  Niobrara  River,  near  Niobrara,  and  now  a  part  of  the  Sioux  Reservation, 
is  hereby  donated  to  the  said  city  of  Niobrara:  Provided  further,  That  the  said  city  of 
Niobrara  shall  formally  accept  the  same  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act, 
upon  the  express  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  preserved  and  used  for  all  time  entire 
as  a  public  park,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  to  which  all  persons  shall  have  free  access; 
and  said  city  shall  have  authority  to  adopt  all  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  im- 
provement and  care  of  said  park;  and  upon  the  failure  of  any  of  said  conditions  the  said 
island  shall  revert  to  the  United  States,  to  be  disposed  of  by  future  legislation  only: 
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And  provided  further.  That  if  any  full  or  mixed  blood  Indian  of  the  Sioux  Nation  shall 
have  located  upon  Farm  Island,  American  Island,  or  Niobrara  Island  before  the  date  of 
the  iiassage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  three 
months  from  the  time  this  act  shill  hate  taken  effect,  to  cause  all  improvements  made 
by  any  such  Indian  so  located  upon  either  of  said  islands,  and  all  damage  that  may  accrue 
to  him  by  a  removal  therefrom,  to  be  appraised,  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  sum  so  de- 
termined, within  six  months  after  notice  thereof,  by  the  city  to  which  the  island  is  herein 
donated,  to  such  Indian,  said  Indian  shall  be  required  to  remove  from  said  island,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  select  instead  of  such  location  his  allotment  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  upon  any  of  the  reservations  herein  established,  or  upon  any  land 
opened  to  settlement  by  this  act  not  already  located  upon. 

Sec.  22.  That  all  money  accruing  from  the  disposal  of  lands  in  conformity  with  the 
forgoing  section  shall,  allber  deducting  the  necessary  expenses  attending  such  disposition 
thereof,  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  be  applied  solely  as  Ibllows: 
First,  to  the  reimbursement  of  Uxe  United  States  for  all  necessary  actual  expenditures 
contemplated  and  provided  for  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  creation  of  the 
permanent  fund  hereinbefore  provided;  and  after  such  reimbursement  to  the  increase  of 
said  permanent  fund  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  provided. 

SBC.  23.  That  all  persons  who,  l^tween  the  twentjr-seventh  day  of  February,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  in  good  faith,  entered  upon  or  made  settlements  with  intent  to  enter  the  same  under 
the  homestead  or  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  any  part  of  the  Great  Sioux 
Reservation  lying  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  known  as  the  Crow  Creek  and  Winne- 
'  bago  Reservation,  which  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  date  February  twenty-sev- 
enth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  was  declared  to  be  open  to  settlement,  and  not 
included  in  the  new  reservation  established  by  section  six  of  this  act,  and  who.  being 
otherwise  legally  entitled  to  make  such  entries,  located  or  attempted  to  locate  thereon 
homestead,  pre-emption,  or  town-site  claims,  by  actu£d  settlement  and  improvement  of 
any  portion  of  such  lands,  shall,  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  required  to  be  made  by  this  act,  have  a  right  to  re-enter  upon  said  claims 
and  procure  title  thereto  under  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  complete  the  same  as  required  therein,  and  their  said  claim  shall,  for  such  time, 
have  a  preference  over  later  entries;  and  wheh  they  shall  have  in  other  respects  shown 
themselves  entitled  and  shall  have  complied  with  the  law  regulating  such  entries,  and, 
as  to  homesteads,  with  the  special  provisions  of  this  act,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
said  lands,  and  patents  therefor  shall  be  issued  as  in  like  cases:  Provided^  That  pre- 
emption claimants  shall  reside  on  their  lands  the  same  length  of  time  before  procuring 
title  as  homestead  claimants  under  this  act.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  town-site  entries 
shall  be  such  as  is  required  by  law  in  other  cases,  and  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund 
provided  for  by  this  act. 

Sec.  24.  That  this  act  shall  take  efiect  only  upon  the  acceptance  thereof  and  consent 
thereto  by  the  different  bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians,  in  manner  and  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  twelfrh  article  of  the  said  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  said 
Indians,  concluded  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  which  said 
acceptance  and  consent  shall  be  made  known  by  proclami^tion  thereof  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  upon  satisfactory  proof  presented  to  him  that  the  same  has  been 
obtained  in  the  manner  and  form  required  by  said  twelfth  article  of  said  treaty,  which 
proof  shall  be  presented  to  him  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act;  and  upon 
failure  of  such  proof  and  proclamation  this  act  becomes  of  no  effect,  and  null  and  void. 

Sec.  25.  That  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  of  each  township  of  the  lands  open  to 
settlement  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  are  hereby 
reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public  schools  as  provided  by  the  act  organizing 
the  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  said  sections  shall  not  be 
subject  to  claim,  settlement,  or  entry  under  the  provision  of  this  act  or  any  of  the  land 
laws  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  fiowever.  That  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  said 
Indians,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents  per  acre  for  all  lands  reserved  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

SBa  26.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  shall  be  ex- 
pended, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  procuring  the  assent  of 
the  Sioux  Indian^  to  this  act  provided  in  section  twenty-four. 

Approved,  April  30,  1888. 
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[Chap.  213. 25  StoU.,  118.] 

AN  ACr  to  ratify  and  confirm  an  agreement  with  the  Oros  Ventre,  Pienran,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  and 
River  Crow  Indiana  in  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  John  Y.  Wright,  Jared  W.  Daniels,  and  Charles  P.  Larabee,  dnly  appointed 
commiasioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  twenty-eighth  and  thirty- 
iirst  days  of  December,  anno  Domini  ei^teen  fanndred  and  eighty-six,  and  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  January,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  oondnde  an 
agreement  with  the  various  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  residing  upon  the  Gros  Ventre, 
Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  and  River  Crow  Reservation  in  Montana  Territory,  by  their 
chiefs,  head-men,  and  principal  men,  embracing  a  majority  ot  all  the  male  adult  In- 
dians occupying  said  reservation,  wMch  said  agreement  is  as  follows: 
Agreement  concluded  December  twenty-eighth  and  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  January  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  with  the 
Indians  of  Uie  Gros  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  and  >  River  Crow  Reservation 
in  Montana,  by  John  V.  Wright,  Jared  W.  Daniels,  and  Charles  P.  Larabee,  Com- 
missioners. 

This  agreement,  made  pursuant  to  an  item  in  the  actof  Congrees  entitled**  An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment, and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  wiUi  various  Indian  tribes,  for  the 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, ' '  approved  May  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  by  John  V.  Wright, 
Jared  W.  Daniels,  and  Charles  P.  Larabee,  duly  appointed  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  various  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  residing  npon 
the  Gros  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfoot,  and  River  Crow  Reservation,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Montana,  by  their  chiefs,  head-men,  and  principal  men,  embracing  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  male  adult  Indians  occupying  said  reservation,  witneaaeth  that — 

Whereas  the  reservation  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  fifteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Gros  Ventre, 
Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfoot,  River  Crow,  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  President 
might,  from  time  to  time,  see  fit  to  locate  thereon,  i3  wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
the  number  of  Indians  occupying  the  same,  and  greatly  in  excess  of  their  present  or 
prospective  wants ;  and  whereas  the  said  Indians  are  desirous  of  disposing  of  so 
much  thereof  as  they  do  not  require,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  to  enable  them 
to  become  self-supporting,  as  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  and  to  educate 
their  children  in  the  paths  of  civilization :  Therefore,  to  carry  out  such  a  purpose, 
it  is  hereby  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I. 

Hereafter  the  permanent  homes  of  the  various  tribes  or  bands  of  said  Indians 
hall  be  upon  the  separate  reservations  hereinafter  described  and  set  apart  Said 
Indians  acknowledging  the  rights  of  the  various  tribes  or  bands,  at  each  of  the  ex- 
isting agencies  within  their  present  reservation,  to  determine  for  themselves,  with 
the  United  States,  the  boundaries  of  their  separate  reservation,  hereby  agree  to  ac- 
cept and  abide  by  such  agreements  and  conditions  as  to  the  location  and  lM>undarie8 
of  such  separate  reservation  as  may  be  made  and  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States 
and  the  tribes  or  bands  for  which  such  separate  reservation  may  be  made,  and  as 
the  said  separate  boundaries  may  be  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Abtiole  II. 

The  said  Indians  hereby  cede  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  their  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all  the  lands  embraced  within  the  aforesaid  Gros  Ven- 
tre, Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfoot,  and  River  Crow  Reservation,  not  herein  specifically 
set  apart  and  reserved  as  separate  reservations  for  them,  and  do  severally  agree  to 
accept  and  occupy  the  separate  reservations  to  which  they  are  herein  assigned  as  their 
permanent  homes,  and  they  do  hereby  severally  relinquish  to  the  other  tribes  or 
bands  respectively  occupying  the  other  separate  reservations,  all  their  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  the  same,  reserving  to  themselves  only  the  reservation  Ijerein 
set  apart  for  their  separate  use  and  occupation. 

Article  III. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  cession  and  relinquishment  the  United  States 
hereby  agrees  to  advance  and  expend  annually,  for  the  period  of  ten  years  after  the 
ratification  of  this  agreement,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
the  Indians  now  attached  to  and  receiving  rations  at  the  Port  Peck  Agency,  one 
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hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars;  for  the  Indians  now  attached  to  and  re- 
ceiving rations  at  the  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  for  the  Indians  now  attach^  to  and  receiving  rations  at  the  Blackfeet 
Agency,  one  hundred  and  Hiiy  thousand  dollars,  in  the  purchase  of  cows,  bulls,  and 
other  stock,  goods,  clothing,  subsistence,  agricultural  and  mechanical  implements, 
in  providing  employees,  in  the  education  of  Indian  children,  procuring  medicine 
and  medical  attendance,  in  the  care  and  support  of  the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm,  and 
helpless  orphan^  of  said  Indians,  in  the  erection  of  such  new  agency  and  school 
buildings,  mills,  and  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  wagon  shops  as  may  be  necessary, 
in  assisting  the  Indians  to  build  houses  and  inclose  their  farms,  and  in  any  other  re- 
spect to  promote  their  civilization,  comfort,  and  improvement:  Propidett,  That  in 
the  employment  of  farmers,  artisans,  and  laborers,  preference  shall  in  all  cases  be 
given  to  Indians  residing  on  the  reservation  who  are  well  qualified  for  such  position: 
Provided  faitlier.  That  all  cattle  issued  to  said  Indians  for  stock-raising  purposes, 
and  their  progeny,  shall  bear  the  brand  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  shall  not  be 
sold,  exchanged,  or  slaughtered,  except  by  consent  or  order  of  the  agent  in  charge, 
until  such  time  as  this  restriction  shall  be  removed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afiairs. 

Abticlb  IV. 

Xl  is  further  agreed  that  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  the  annual 
installments  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  article  shall  be  found  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  amount  required  to  be  expended  in  any  one  year  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement  upon  either  of  the  separate  reservations,  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  in  excess  of  the  requirement  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  such 
reservation,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  expended  in  continuino:  the 
benefits  herein  provided  for  when  said  annual  installments  shall  have  expired. 

1  Article  V. 

In  order  to  encourage  habits  of  industry,  and  reward  labor,  it  is  further  under- 
stood and  agreed,  that  in  the  giving  out  or  distribution  of  cattle  or  other  stock, 
goods,  clothing,  subsistence,  and  agricultural  invplements,  as  provided  for  in  Article 
III,  prelerence  shall  be  given  to  Indians  who  endeavor  by  honest  labor  to  support 
themselves,  and  especially  to  those  who  in  good  faith  undertake  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  or  engage  in  pastoral  pursuits,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and 
the  distribution  of  these  benefits  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  best 
promote  the  objects  specified. 

^  Akticlk  VI. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  any  Indian  belonging  to  either  of  the  tribes  or  bands, 
parties  hereto,  who  had,  at  the  date  of  the  execution  of  this  agreement  by  the  tribe 
or  band  to  which  he  belongs,  settled  upon  and  made  valuable  improvements  upon 
any  of  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement, 
shall  be  entitled,  upon  application  to  the  local  land  office  for  the  district  in  which 
the  lands  are  located,  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  him  or  her,  and  to  his  or  her 
children,  in  quantity  as  follows:  To  the  head  of  the  family,  one  hcmdred  and  sixty 
acres:  to  each  child  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  eighty  acres;  to  each  child  under 
ei^teen  years  of  age,  forty  acres;  and  the  grant  to  such  Indians  shall  be  a^usted 
upon  the  survey  of  the  lands  so  as  to  conform  thereto.  Upon  the  approval  of  said 
allotments  by  Vie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  shall  cause  patents  to  issue  therefor 
in  the  name  o\  the  allottees,  which  patents  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect  and  declare 
that  the  United  States  dbes  and  will  hold  the  lands  thus  allotted  for  the  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such 
allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or,  in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the 
United  >tates  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs  as  afore- 
said, is  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  whatso- 
ever. And  if  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  said  lands,  or  any  contract  made 
touching  the  same,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  such  convey- 
ance or  contract  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void:  Provided,  That  the  laws  of  de- 
acent  and  partition  in  force  in  said  Territory  shall  apply  thereto  after  patents  there- 
for have  been  executed  and  delivered:  Provided,  further.  That  any  such  Indian  shall 
be  entitled  to  his  distributive  share  of  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  cession 
«f  lands  to  the  United  States  under  this  agreement,  the  same  as  though  he  resided 
vithin  the  limits  of  the  diminished  reservation  to  which  he  would  properly  belong. 
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Abticle  VII. 

The  ontboundarieR  of  the  separate  reseryations,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  are  not 
defined  by  natural  objects,  shall  be  surreyed  and  marked  in  a  plain  and  substan- 
tial manner,  the  cost  of  such  surveys  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  annual  installments 
provided  for  in  Article  III  of  this  agreement. 

Article  VIII. 

It  is  further  agreed  that,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  the  public  in- 
terests require  the  construction  of  railroads,  or  other  highways,  or  telegraph  lines, 
through  any  portion  of  either  of  the  separate  reservations  established  and  set  apart 
under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  right  of  way  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  granted 
for  such  purposes,  under  such  rules,  regulations,  limitations,  and  restrictions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe;  the  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  said  Secre- 
tary and  by  him  expended  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  concerned. 

Article  IX. 

This  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  either  party  until  ratified  by  Congress. 
Dated  and  signed  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montaaa,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

Jno.  V.  Wbioht,  [seal.; 

Jabed  W.  Daniels,     [seal.] 
Chas.  F.  Labbabeb,    [seal.' 

Commissioners. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  separate  reservation  for  the  Indians  now  attached  to 
and  receiving  rations  at  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  shall  bcf  bounded  us  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 

Banning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River,  op- 
posite the  month  of  Big  Muddy  Creek;  thence  up  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  middle 
of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Milk  River;  thence 
up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Milk  River  to  Porcupine  Creek;  thence  up 
Porcupine  Creek,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  a  point  forty  miles 
due  north  in  a  direct  line  from  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Milk  River;  thence  due  east  to  the  middle  of  the  main  chan-' 
nel  of  Big  Muddy  Creek;  thence  down  said  creek,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  chan- 
nel thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning.  And  said  Indians  shall  have  the  right  to 
take  timber  for  building  and  fencing  purposes  and  for  fuel  from  the  bottom  lands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  opposite  the  reservation  above  described. 

Dated  and  signed  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

Jno.  V.  Weight,  [seal.] 

Jabed  W.  Daniels,      rsEAL.1 
Chas.  F.  Labrabee,     [seal.] 
Commissioners. 

The  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  having  been  fully  explained  to  us,  1b  open 
council,  we,  the  undersigned  chiefs,  headmen,  and  principal  men  of  the  several 
bands  of  Sioux  and  Assinnaboine  Indians  attached  to  and  receiving  rations  at  the 
Fort  Peck  Agency,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  do  hereby  consent  and  agree  to  all 
the  stipulations  therein  contained.  • 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  this  twenty-eighth 
day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

SIOUX. 

Mat-to- wa-kan,  Medicine  Bear,  his  x  mark.    Seal.  ^ 

Wam-a-de-ze,  Yellow  Eagle,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Tach-ah-sin-tag,  Deer  Tail,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Chah-da-sa-pah,  Black  Hawk,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Wam-fr^e-ton-kah,  Big  Eagle,  his  x  mark,    SeaL 
Wa-da-ln-cha-chi-conna,  White  Maggot,  his  x  mark,    SeaL 
Mo-to-co-ke-pa,  Afraid  of  Bear,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Te-pec-8^a,  Red  Lodge,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
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Wa-ge-ah-du-ta,  Red  Thunder,  his  x  mark.     Seal, 
Te-opa-sha,  Ked  Poor,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Wa-ma-de-coah,  Rushing  £^gle,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-za-nappi.  Iron  Necklace,  hisx  mark.     Seal. 
Ho-ah-wa-cah,  Medicine  Voice,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-to-o-on-ka,  Fast  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
See-ah-ton-ka,  Big  Foot,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-to-oya-wa-kah,  Medicine  Bear  Track,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Na-pay-ho-tah,  Grey  Hand,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ta-tonka-wa-keah,  Lightning  Bnll,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Pah-hunta-sappa,  Black  Dock,  hisx  mark.     Seal. 
Ha-hawk-un-zhia,  Standing  Elk,  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ka-hee-wa-coah,  Charging  Crow,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Tah-tonka-skab,  White  Bull,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wa-ha-chunka-sappa,  Black  Shield,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ta-shunka-he-zee,  Yellow  Horse,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
O-ya-wash-ta,  Good  Track,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Oke-she-na-duta,  Red  Boy,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Shun-ga-duta,  Red  Dog,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Hay-ata-nu-ghi,  Stand  Off,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wa-pa-ha-du  ta,  Long  Pole  oi  Red  Lance,  his  x  mark.     S«aL 
Hoon-ka-wana-ka,  Chief  Ghost,  hisx  mark.    Seal. 
Sa-ka-ma-zah,  Iron  Hoop,  hisx  mark.     Seal. 
Pa-heozha.  Porcupine  Sack,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Weet-kah,  Egg,  hisx  mark.     Seal. 
Shon-ka-za,  Yellow  Dog,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Pe-ta-na-za,  Standing  Cow,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Ha-sah-per,  Black  Horn,  hisx  mark.     Seal. 
Sha-ka-du-za,  Red  Hoof,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Me-no-wa-ka-pa,  Knife  River,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Da-unka  pa  e  etch-a-duch-na.  Don't  Stay  in  Camp,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Ma-to  ya-zhena.  Lone  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-to-wi-tca  sta,  Pear  Man,  his  x  mark.     Seal 
Wa  ha-tc-an-ka-kin-za,  Flying  Shield,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Wa-ke  en-ska.  White  Thunder,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Yu-ha-i-yao,  All  Goes,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ta-ta-ma-za,  Iron  Wind,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
0-ja,  Track,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ho-pa  ka-homing.  Turning  Wing,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ghun-ka-wa-cte,  Good  DoK,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
She  o-8opper«  Black  Chicken,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
I-ju-to,  Blue  Rock,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Ta-ka-ska,  White  Elk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Snnk-e-a-sapa,  Black  Fox,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wa-me-ne-ome  ne-ho-tah.  Grey  Whirlwind,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Hoo-no-pah,  Two  Bones,  his  x  mark.     Seai. 
Ta  pe-zee.  Yellow  Liver,  his  x  murk.     Seal. 
Nocha-wam  a  de.  Deaf,  or  Eagle  Ears,  hU  x  mark.     SeaL 
Ma-toch  e  che  che,  Bad  Tempered  Bear,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
^  Tip-sinner,  Turnip,  his x  mark.     Seal. 

Zint  ccnna  ho  wash  ta.  Good  Bird  Voice,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Mah-pea  chanta.  Cloud  Heart,  his  x  mark.     Sciil. 
Ta-tonka-wa  ma-da.  Bull  Eagle,  his  x  mark.     .*"eal. 
Ka-ke-u-kin,  He  has  the  Crow,  his  x  mark.     Se.il. 
Ka  harker-ka  deska,  Spotted  Klk,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
William  Hruguier.     Seal.     * 
Mato-junkah,  J^unning  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ab-pa-u  ah  ska.  Long  Hetid,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-to-she-cba,  Bad  Hear,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Wa-ke-ah-we  cha-ka-ta.  Kills  Lightning,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Ta-tunk-ka-che-cunna   Little  Bull,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-toa-wa-na-ka,  Bear  Ghost,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ka-te-ka-ze,  Crow  Belly,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ta-ko-ko-ke-pesh-ne,  Not  Afraid,  liis  x  mark.     Seal. 
Muz-a-cetche,  Bad  Iron,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Hook-pa- h  oh-ouka.  Fast  Wing,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Wa-ka-money,  Walking  Medicine,  his  x  mai  k.     Seal. 
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Ma-to-e-na-pah,  Bear  Comes  Out,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ke-ah.  Flying,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ka-na-ka-sa,  Bald  Eagle,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Sha-ta-sappa,  Black  Hawk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ta-shinah-topa,  Foar  Blankets,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ma-to-wa-ka-muzha,  Bear  Stands  High,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ta-chah-pee,  War  Club,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Wa-ma-de-duta,  Red  Eagle,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ma-pee-a-sappa,  Black  Cloud,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Wa-ke-o-money,  Walking  Thunder,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 

To  touka-hoska,  Long  Bull,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Wa-ti-ah,  Good  Shot,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Chah-tah-wa-coenr,  Chasing  Hawk,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Wa-ma-de-o-money,  Walking  Eagle,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ha-ha,  Horn,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

8hun-ka-o-nah-umpe,  Dog  Listens,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ha-muzza,  Iron  Horn,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

M a-to-cuch-ena.  Low  Bear,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ma-to-na-pe,  Bear  Necklace,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ka-ke-sappa,  Black  Crow,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Se-lia-tauka,  Big  Foot,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

So-ka-ma-za,  Iron  Nails,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

We-ah-ko-e,  Feather  Earring,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Pa-ta-wa-ka-nnzha,  Medicine  Cow  Standing,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Wa-made^uta,  Red  Ea^le,  No.  2,  his x  mark.    Seal. 

Ha-harker-u-ee,  Scattering  Elk,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ta-tonk-ka-ka-duska,  Spotted  Bull,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 

Shun-ka-ho,  Dog's  Voice,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ha-etch-ah-ka-mo,  W  ind  Horn,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Wa-ka-pa-ho-money,  Moving  Medicine,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 

Ta-ma-e-che,  Poor,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Newton  Huromond.     Seal. 

He-ba-ze,  Yellow  Owl,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ha-wasb-tesh-ta,  Good  Horn,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

Shunka-sappa,  Black  Dog,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

Cba-boske,  Long  Tree,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

Shunka-ma-kos-ung,  Dog  on  tbe  Plains,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ma-to-ku-appa,  Chasing  the  Bear,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

William  Dunillson,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

Cha-ta-mab-to,  Bear  Hawk,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ma-to-e-cha-koza,  Fight  tbe  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

O-ja-o-money,  Walking  Track,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

O-ke-sbina-duta,  Red  Boy,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

Wah-e-koyer,  Hangs  in  Walking,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

O-bo-so-ta,  Destroyer,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ah-ke-cbe-da-e-da,  Burnt  Soldier,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

To  cha-nopa-wasb-ta.  His  Grood  Pipe,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Wa-ma-da-cha-ka,  Eagle  Claw,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ta-ta-wash-ta,  Good  Wind,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Chester  A.  Arthur.    Seal. 

Wa-arp-paser,  Scared  Out,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Pe-te-sa-e-u-ataka,  White  Sitting  Cow,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 

Ma-to-wam-a-da,  Bear  Eagle,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ma-to-cuer,  Bear  Comes,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

Es-to-kee,  Yellow  Eye,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

We-cha-pe-tonka,  Big  Star,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Wake-a-ma-to,  Lightning  Bear,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

To-tonka-ba-mnzer,  Iron  Horn  Bull,  bis  x  mark.    SeaL 

Joseph  Culberton.     Seal. 

Tom,  Indian  Tom,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

E-cbarp-sinta-muza,  Iron  Whip,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

Se-ba,  Foot,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ma-to-ma-ker,  Medicine  Bear,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ab-ta-sba,  Red  All  Over,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ma-to-na-pa,  Bear  Paw,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

To-konna-boska,  Long  Fox,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

Sbok-tok-nappa.  Wolf  Necklace,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

Pa-zbee,  Grass,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 
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Pa-ta-ha-tonka,  Big  Cow  Horn,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

8ha-toDk-wa-ker,  Thunder  Hawk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ta-toilka-witrko,  Crazy  Bull,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Tow-hu-ska-muza,  Iron  Leggin,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ta-8unka-doza,  Fast  Horse,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Oke-skinner-washta,  Good  Boy,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Itrko-keep,  They  Meet,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

She-o-pah,  Chicken  Head,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ah'pa-a-tunka,  Big  Mane,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Waka-wakah,  Circle,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Cha-ta-no-pa,  Two  Hawks,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Bo-fMih,  Thrown  Ofif,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Cha-cha,  The  Thigh,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Te-o-ches-ede,  Dung  on  the  Floor,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Pa-zhe-to,  Green  Grass,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Do-wa-ah,  Scout,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Hay-hawk^ka-ho-washta,  Good  Elk  Voice,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Duta,  Red,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ah-be-do-ta-my-ha,  Poor  Shoulder  Blade,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 

Oko,  Gap,  l)is  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ma-ka-ah-kun,  Oo  the  Ground,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Shnnk-sca,  White  Horse,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 

Wa-na-hinta,  Scrape  Snow,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wa-ha-chunkasca,  White  Shield,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ka-ke-we*cha-cha,  Crow  Man,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Shunk-a-money,  Dog  Walking,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ta-cha-pe-sappa,  Block  Tomahawk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Pa-sah'ha,  Snow  Shoe,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

8hunk-a-money-to,  Wolf,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ek-ta,  Sponge,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Cha-ta-o-ya,  Hawk  Trocks,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

E-la-to-ea,  Paint  Face  Blue,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Oak-shena,  Boy,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ha-o-ka,  Clown,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Unk-to-ma-topa,  Four  Spiders,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Na-pa,  Two,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Cha-da-hota,  Grey  Hawk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ma-to-u-zhe,  Bob  Tail  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

£-tay-choca.  Wrinkled  Face,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Zink-pa,  Musk  Rat,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Suze,  Yellow  Ball,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

E-ke-a,  Close,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Se-ha-ke  chu,  Put  on  the  Foot,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

No-pa-ke-ta,  Kill  Two,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ma-ha-ta-my-ha,  Poor  Goose,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Chu-e^ta-se-ka,  Par-flesh-Rib,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ta-tonka-do-ta,  Throat  of  Bull,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

We-zee,  Old  Lodge,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Cha-ka-no-pa,  Left  Hand  Number  Two,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Is-ta-wa-nich.  No  Eyes,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wa-zee-ga  wa-ch,  Break  Pine,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wa-ke-ah,  Lightning,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Hoo-cah,  Root,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ma-za-ho,  Iron  Voice,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Zint-ka-sca,  White  Bird,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Cha-ka-ho-wakun,  High  Back  Bone,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ish-ta-pesto,  Sharp  Eyes,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ke-do-koo,  Bring  Himself,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Yanktonais, ,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wa-ma-de-e-uatoka,  Sitting  Eagle,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ta-pe-ze-che-kunna,  Little  Yellow  Liver,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
We-ne-tay,  Woman's  Hip,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-gah-ska,  White  Swan,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Na-pa-wa-nitch,  No  Hand,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
To-kon-duta,  Red  Stone,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-stin-sca,  White  Rabbit,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Chay-da-sca,  White  Hawk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ka-ke-chin-cha,  Young  Crow,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
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Oa-ho-ha-me,  Taras  Crooked,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ma-8tin-8ca,  White  Rabbit  Number  Two,  bis  x  mark.    SeaL 
Ka-ya-onazza,  Stands  Behind,  his x  mark.    Seal. 
Yea-ta-kay,  Hangs  Up,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Se-ha,  Foot  Number  Two,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Oak'ha,  Singer,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
John  Brugnier. 
William  Cross. 

Chas-ka,  Clown,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-he-n-be-do,  Plow,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ha-to-o-ta,  Plenty  Bears,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ha-hawk-a-sappa,  Black  Elk,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Zin-ka-to,  Blue  Bird,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ma-coo-a-pa,  Strike  the  Breast,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
E-ah-ka-uza,  Take  it  Alive,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
We-cha-ke-che-ze,  Stands  Him  Off,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Se-pah*garzhe,  Bent  Foot,  his  x  mark.   'Seal. 
Joe  Longie,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Te-pee-hoska,  Tall  Lodge,  his x  mark.    SeaL 
Minne-wa-ka,  Whisky,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Cha-ka-e-on-ka,  Left  Hiind  Running,  his  x  mark. 
Assinniboine,  Assinniboine,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ta-snnke  wasta,  His  Good  Horse,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Shunka-wa  zie.  Lone  Dog,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
We-e-no-a-ma,  He  Who  Stole  Woman,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Nappa-ska,  W' hite  Hand,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
We-^a-we  oak-seacha.  Hard  Looking  Man,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Wa-posta-seacba,  Bad  Hat,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Newell  Burshia,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ho-ka-wa  narke,  Assinniboine  Ghost,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ga-ha-za,  The  Shadow,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Se-pa-honka,  The  Toe,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Du-tah,  One  Who  Feels,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-ta-ah-we-cha-cha,  Old  Turtle,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ma-to-ah-poster,  Bear  Skin  Cap,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ta-ka-ha-wa-koo-ta,  Uses  for  shooting,  his  x  mark.    Sei^ 
U-zn-e-iah,  Going  to  War,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Pa-sha,  Red  Head,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
He-zoo  er-ma-tolor.  Four  Iron  Legs,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
E-Santee-se-cha,  Bsid  Santee,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Chac-a-pa,  The  Twin,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wo-ota-be-da-ha,  Plenty  To  Eat,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ka-pee-o-money,  Walking  Crow,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ta-tonka-we-cha-cha,  Old  Bull,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Tatonka-ca-de-ca-da,  Scabby  Bull,  his x  mark.    Seal. 
E-ka-bak-sah,  Cuts  the  Ropes,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
No-ha-u-te-ta,  One  Trigger,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Minne-cho-pa,  Walking  in  Water,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Attest: 

D.  O.  Cowan, 

United  States  Indian  agent 
S.  H.  Pope, 

Superintendent  Agency  Boarding  School. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  were  carefully  read  and 
explained  to  the  Indians,  parties  hereto,  in  open  council,  and  were  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  them  before  signing  the  same,  and  that  the  agreement  was  executed  and 
signed  by  said  Indians  at  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  in  Montana,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

John  Bbuguikr, 
United  States  Special  Interpreter. 
William  Cross, 
4^^^.  United  States  Agency  Interpreter. 

b.  O.  Cowan, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
James  Macdonald, 

Industrial  Teacher. 
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Witness  our  hands  aud  seals  at  Wolf  Point  Subageucy,  Montana,  this  thirty-first 
day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

ASSINNIBOINES. 

E-ah-sha,  Ued  Stove,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Chek-pah,  Twin,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Sho-ka-he-na-hoska.  Long  Fox,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
£-nnka-ka-hoppa,  Made  to  Hun,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ha-ha-ka-ho-ho8ka,  Loud- Voiced  Elk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ha-cha-no-pe,  Smokes  at  Night,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ho-ka-wa-po8ter,  Badger  Skin  Cap,  his  x  maik.     Seal. 
Esh-toke-sah,  Broken  Arm,  his  x  mark.     Sejil. 
Ta-tonka-ptchna,  Short  or  Little  Bull,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
We-eecho-we-cha-a,  Wounded  by  White  Man,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Shnnka-wa-ma-day,  Dog  Eagle,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-pe-a-to,  Blue  Cloud,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
He-ze,  Yellow  Teeth,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Jack  Mitchel,  Grandmother,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Shunka-duza,  Red  Dog.  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Wa-che-a-cba-cha,  Growing  Thunder,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-pei-a  shena.  Blanket  Cloud,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Pa-hun-ta,  Duck,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Upta-pe-to-pa,  Shoots  Four  Times,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
8hnnga-ah-tark-pe,  Charging  Dog,  his  x  mark.     '^eaL 
E-o-wa-ka,  Medicine  Rock,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wa-tesh-e-darka,  Handkerchief,  his  x  mark.     Seal 
Mar-ka-garp,  Dig  the  Ground,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
We-cha-wa-ka,  Medicine  Man,  his  x  mark.     Seal 
Ou-tarpe,  The  Shooter,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Hook-he-he,  Marrow  Bone,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
See-hah-dnta,  Red  Foot,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Pa-hnn-ta-nopa,  Duck  No.  2,  his  mark.     Seal. 
Shunk-ma-ne-to-nape,  Wolf  Necklace,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ma-tos-ha,  White  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ah-poone,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
We-ar-ke-wa-zha,  One  Feather,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wa-ma-no,  Thief,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
E-ah-wa-nar-ke,  Stone  Ghost,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
E-wash-te-a  ne-on.  Nearly  Dead,  hisx  mark.     Seal. 
Tes-e-tonka,  Big  Itelly.  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Tae-o-money,  Seen  Walking,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
/  Cha-cha-char-char.  Swings  his  Thigh,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wy-ink-pa,  The  Arrow,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ta-tanka-wtnt-ko,  Crazy  Bull,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
£-anker-o-keshne.  Can't  Run,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Dakota-hasker,  Long  ^ioux,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ta-cha-pe-wa-keer,  Thunder  War  Club,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
€ha^ta-hota,  Grey  Hawk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-to-ko-ke-pa-pe,  *Fraid  of  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ta-shunka-she,  White  Horse,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
We-cha-sha,  The  Man,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
E-ta-eha-tarpe,  Laughing  Face,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wa-knn  e-nar-zha.  Stands  High,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Chant-ka,  Left  Hand,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ha-marzer,  Iron  Horn,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Wa-8u-sheener,  Hail-Blanket,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
E-Santee,  Santee.  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wa-sea-sba,  White  Man,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
He-ha-wa-pa,  Owl  Head-ress,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
€hant-a-8Utta,  Strong  Heart,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Robert  Hopkins.    Seal. 

Ta-ha-omoney-ta-he,  See-his  Horn  Walking,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Oke-shin-e-ze,  Yellow  Boy,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ma-pe-we-cha-za,  Cloud  Man,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Chan-de,  Tobacco,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Tart-ze,  Deer,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
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Tdr-tonka-bota,  Grey  Bnll,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Pa-ha-wa-kimta,  Higb  Qrane,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ma-za-ska,  Money,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

Pa-wa-iok-pa,  Head  Arrow,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Wa-ka-wa-nar-ke,  Medicine  Ghost,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ta-wa-sa,  His  Hail,  his  z  mark.    Seal. 

Ho-ze-nopa,  Marrow  Bone  No.  2,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

O-tona-wa-ke-a,  Flys  Straight,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wa-ma-do-shon  ner,  Eagle  Feather,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ha-hnnker-she-conna,  Small  Elk,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Wa-pa-ah,  Lance,  his  z  mark.    Seal. 

Cha-no-pazza,  Smoker,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Chat-ka-no-pa,  Left  Hand  No.  2,  his  z  mark.     Seal. 

Ta-we-cha-a-pa,  Beet  His  Wife,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

On-ta-pe,  Shot  Out,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Shan-ga-nopa,  Two  Dog,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Shun-ga-sin-ta-nopa,  Two  Tailed  Dog,  his  x  mark.    Seal* 

Ah-ha-pe,  Night,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Chan-de-meue,  Smells  of  Tobacco,  bis  z  mark.     Seal. 

Ko-ta-washta,  Good  Shot,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Chunk-on-ota,  Lots  of  Koad,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wa-koo-arpe,  Chaser,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Sa-heen-nt«apa.  Fat  Fox,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Pe-ta-chintz,  Calf,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Pa-has-ker,  Long  Crane,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ta-tonka-o-chon-ecber,  Buffalo  Flesh,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

We-ab-ka-dnta,  Red  Feather,  his  x  mark.  .  Seal. 

Cha-cba-nnzza,  Rattling  Stands,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

£-o-wa-konker.  Lying  White  Man,  bis  z  mark.     Seal. 

Ta-tonka-eahke.  Buffalo  Runner,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ink-pa-dnta,  Red  Top,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

O-ga-wa-ha,  Turning,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

\Va-Da<Hle*to-ka,  Second  Eagle,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ha-me,  Crooked,  bis  z  mark.    Seal. 

Cha-no-pa,  Pipe,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ta-oppe-oter,  Many  Wonnds,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ha-wa-zhe  na,  One  Horn,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ka-ke-sbe-na,  Crow  Blanket,  his  z  mark.    Seal. 

Te-o  pa.  Door,  bis  z  mark.     Seal. 

Pa-da-na-oke-shea,  Hee  Boy,  bis  z  mark.    Seal. 

Sha-e,  Cree,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

We-cha-pe-tacbn,  Shortie,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

E-ka-tonka,  Big  String,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ma-toaba-gie-ta,  Beiir  Looks  About,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wa-ma-de-topa-oke-shena,  Four  Eagle  Boy,  his  x  mark.    Seal* 

Ha-to,  Blue  Horn,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

E-ab-pa-te-ta,  Pushing  Stone,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Taboo-to,  Blue  Neck,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ma-ka-ab-garpe,  On  the  Ground,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ta-shnnga,  His  Dog,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ta-tonka-ska,  White  Bull,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Pa-ba-to,  Blue  Mane,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ho-o-ta,  Many  Voices,  bis  x  mark. 

We-cha-pe-marza,  Iron  Star,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Shnnga-sea-cha,  Bear  Dog,  his  z  mark.     Seal. 

AVe-cha-pe-topa,  Four  Stars,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ta-tnnk-o-money,  Walking  Bull,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Me-na-cecha,  Bad  Knife,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

Wa-bart-sunka-m&to,  Bear  Shield,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

Johnson.    Seal. 

Wa-ka,  Spirit,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

To-ke-chu,  Paints  Blue,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wa-sn-duta,  Red  Hand,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ar-ke-che-da-pe-ta  che-na.  Short  Soldier,  bis  x  m:rk.     SeaL 

Sbu-p.vtonka,  Big  Gut.  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

£-a*spia.  Wets  his  Month,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wa-ma-de-o-ga-waka.  Circling  Eagle,  bis  z  mark.     Seal. 
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Wa-kee-che  cnnna.  Young  Thunder,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Pa-tanka,  Bis;  Head,  his  x  mark.     Se;il. 
Henry  Auchdall.     Heal. 

Ho-wa-zhe-touta,  One  Bip  Leg.  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
We-ke-oke-shena.  Thunder  Boy,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
'  Un-ke-ah,  Both,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ho-ka-rao-ko-tii,  Cat  Shooter,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Po-ke-ka-sbe-da,  Shaved  Cleim,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Attest: 

D.  O.  Cowan, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
George  W.  Wood, 

Missionary  Presbyterian  Church. 
George  H.  Wood. 
James  Macdonald. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  were  carefully  read  an& 
explained  to  the  Indians  above  named  in  open  council,  and  were  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  them,  before  signing  the  same,  and  that  the  agreement  was  executed  and 
signed  by  said  Indians  at  Wolf  Point  Subagency,  Montana,  on  the  thirty-filrat  day 
of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

John  Bruguier, 

Special  Interpieter. 
Henry  Archdale, 
United  States  Indian  Agency  Interpreter^ 
Attest: 

D.  O.  Cowan, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  separate  reservation  for  the  Indians  now  attached  to 
and  receiving  rations  at  the  Fort  Belknap  Agency  shall  be  bounded  as  follows,  to 
wit: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Milk  River,  opposite 
the  month  of  Snake  Creek;  thence  due  south  to  a  point  due  west  of  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Little  Kocky  Mountains;  thence  due  east  to  the  crest  of  said  monnt- 
ains  at  their  western  extremity,  and  thence  following  the  southern  crest  of  saidl^ 
mountains  to  the  eastern  extremity  thereof;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  in  a  di> 
rect  line  to  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Milk  River  opposite  tho- 
mouth  of  Peoples  Creek;  thence  np  Milk  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channeL 
thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning:  Provided^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may^ 
in  his  discretion,  set  apart  a  tract  of  land,  within  said  reservation,  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  extent,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  aiv 
Indian  mission  and  industrial  school,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Jesvs,  to 
include  the  site  of  their  present  mission  buildings;  but  such  privilege  shall  ikot  de> 
bar  or  exclude  other  religions  societies  from  establishing  Indian  missions  and  schools, 
within  said  reservation,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Dated  and  signed  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  on  the  twenty-first  day  oT 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Jno.  V.  Wright,  [seal.  . 

Jared  W.  Daniei^s,  [skal." 

Charles  F.  Larrabee,     [seal. 

Commissioners. 

The  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  having  been  fully  explained  to  os,  in  opei& 
council,  we,  the  undersigned  chiefs,  headmen,  and  principal  nienof  the  Gros  Ventrer 
and  Assinniboino  bands  of  Indians  attached  to  and  receiving  rations  at  the  Fort 
Belknap  Agency,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  do  hereby  consent  and  agree  to  all 
the  stipulations  therein  contained. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  this  twenty-first 
day  of  Jannary,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

gros  ventres. 

At-tan-ick-e-wa,  Jerry,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Torb-a-nike,  I^me  Bull,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ho-a-nike,  Crow  Chief,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Nota-a-be  hon-e,  White  and  Yellow  Cow,  his  x  mark.     Seal- 
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Wus^-nnck-co,  Sleeping  Bear,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ban-ath-a-woke,  Skunk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
As-sin-ne-wns-in,  No  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Cack-a-tha-wat-tan-a,  Black  Wolf,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Bawn-nis-caw,  Red  Whip,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Nik-an-toab.  Bull  Robe,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wat-tchie,  White  Head  Dress,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ban-at-taw,  Dirty  Ear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ne-ta-woo-tin-ah,  Took  First,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Kan-na,  Rider,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ne-thoo-a-tin,  Man  Who  Takes  Again,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Nik-a,  The  Ball,  his  x  mark.     ^'eal. 
Aat'zin,  The  Monse,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
A-en-ban-ath,  Big  Crows,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Cack-a-thaw,  Hobbled  Wolf,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
An-thro-awn,  The  Breast,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Non-na,  Rider  Number  Two,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Kan-apha,  Skinner,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Na-wats,  Left  Handed,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ne-hawn-e,  The  Runner,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ut-ta-nock-ke,  White  Dog,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Wos-sin,  Grass,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ke-an-to,  White  Man,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
An-ni-hie,  Young  Man,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Nie-he-wa-tan,  Black  Bird,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Kots-cun  na-nin,  Go  to  War,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Nin-wat-tas-tin-ah,  Man  takes  Plenty,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Wus-a-nock-e,  Gray  Bear,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Thay-on-nots-a-be,  White  Weasel,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Cack-a-thawn-wat-tan-a,  Black  Wolf  Number  Two,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Na-no-n-ith-e,  Crooked  Arm,  hia  x  mark.     Seal. 
An-nun-a,  Arapahoe,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Kib-ba-ni-ka,  Low  Bull,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wus,  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ka-ne-hungh,  Butcher,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Tay-on,  Weasel,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Nie-hie-nock-e,  White  Bird,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wos-sa-ilUka,  Bull  Elk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Kib-bits-uttjj,  Sits  High,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wus-ex-o,  Little  Bear,  his  x  mark.     SeaU 
E-sis-nots-a-be,  Little  White  Moon,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Na-wake,  Captured,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
An-ni-hi,  Young  Man  Number  Two,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
That,  Frog,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Won-ant-tat,  Many,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Bawn-nock-e,  White  and  Red  Thunder,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ne-hie-cut-ta,  Bushy  Head,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ne-hie-nock-ke,  Bird  Chief,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ah-be-hie,  Old  Prairie  Dog,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ka-ne-ha,  Butcher  Number  Two.  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ni-ka-e-kin-ah-tha,  Bull  Easily  Killed,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Wam-a-de-chin-cha,  Eagle  Child,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Nay-on-e-tobe,  Otter  Robe,  his  x  mark;    Seal. 
Ni-kan-haw-cqu,  Craiy  Bull,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ni-ka-e-toba,  Old  Bull  Robe,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Na-wate,  Captures,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ne-thoo,  Two  Trees,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
I-yet-ta,  Deaf,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ex-thot-ka,  Little  Shield,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
E-sis-nots-a-be,  White  Sun,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
1  Bill  Jones,  Bill  Jones,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

O-wat-tan-a.  Black  Crow,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ah-wa-ta-yah,  Many  Eagle  Tails,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Sis-se-ya-nin,  Rattle  Snake  Man,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ka-ne-ha,  Butcher  Number  Three,  his  x  mark.    SeSkL 
Thu-wa,  Spear,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Bat-ta-wa,  Took  the  Bow,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
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Caca-a-nia,  Flathead,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Tha-  wa,  Slabber,  his  x  mark.     8eal. 
Nath-nots-a-be,  Three  Calves,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Nots-cun-na-nin,  Warrior,  his  x  mark.   •Seal. 
E-tha-bin-thoot,  Woman's  Dress,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Kis-a-nia,  Little  Man,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
A-let-ah,  Webb-foot,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Bets-ueits,  Arrow  Point,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ne-hie-ust-tas,  Bird  Sits  Sideways,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Tchap,  Stabber  Number  Two,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Nou-uaits,  Riders,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Aut-tchi-wftn,  Bunch  of  Feathers,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Neick-a-that,  Fast  Runner,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wus-a-ne-thic,  One  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ne-hie-thots,  Shaking  Bird,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
A-be-how,  Yellow  Fox,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Nits-in  tchir,  Hole  In  The  Water,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
£x-onin,  Short  Man,  his  x  murk.     Seal. 
A-be-tch-08,  Hairy  Fox,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ka  ne-hon.  Skinner,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Thats-ex,  Little  Pine,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Nie-hie-tis-ah,  Bird  Tail,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ni  ka-tis-an,  Buffalo  Tail,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

ASSIXXIBOINES 

Mung-gaw,  Little  Chief,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

We- tan.  Small,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ma-to-wan-ton,  Medicine  Bear,  his  x  mark. 

Mon-o-gaw,  The  Male,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

To  ge,  The  Male,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ta-ches  an-dee,  Ball  Dung,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wa-se-cha-oke  she,  White  Child,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 

"Wa  hunk  ae  chas  caw.  White  Bear,  his  x  mark    S«al 

Ta  tung  gasap-pa.  Black  Bull,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Shunk  a-tuug«jke  she-nac,  Hor^e  Boy,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Im-mock  pe  ah.  The  Cl<»ud,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Shung  a  she-cha.  Bad  Dog,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

E-ah-wa-he  an.  Speaking  Thunder,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Tow-chu  e  can-ung-a,  Took  the  Shirt,  hisx  mark.     Seal. 

Howee  mona.  Walking  Sun,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

O-ta-chaw-ta-ba,  Many  Stabber,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

He-can-da-po-pa,  Snapping  Wolf,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Cha-tun-ho-ta,  Gray  Hawk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ah-can-dascaw,  The  Lizzard,'his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ta-tun<4-a,  The  Bull,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wa-tche,  Hawk  Feather,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Te-raou-u.s,  Camp  Walker,  Ws  x  mark.    Seal.  , 

Wo-ne-hugh,  The  Glutton,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Shank-o-za,  Dog's  Rump,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ne-ha-to.  Blue  Breath,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Red-mouth  (She-he-ah),  The  Cree,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Sho-tung-a,  Gun,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Mnz-za-wah-se-cha,  Iron  White  Man.  his  x  mark.  •  Seal. 

An-no-wung-ga,  Galloper,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ta-tchen,  Yellow  Calf,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Sha-he-ah-has-ka,  Tall  Cree,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

To-gaw-ca-tase,  Enemy  Killer,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

0-ke-she-nachat-ka,  Left  Handed  Boy,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Chin-cha-ink-pi-ah,  Drop  Child,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

She-ague,  Brent,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

O-he-sta-shaw,  Red  Plume,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ma-tosin-ta-kan-da,  Rattle  Snake  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Pe-ab-ba,  Make  Up,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

O-pen,  Short  Knife,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Hung-gaw  nuz-za.  Standing  Chief,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 

Wah-in-ta,  Bear's  Face,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
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Ozo-zn-haw,  Breeches,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ke-ab-moomoo,  Roving  Flyer,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
O-te-in-win-jockt-ta,  Old  Thunder,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Hung-gaw,  The  Chief,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
0-ta-ap-pa-ba,  Shuck  Many,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ten-ink-pa-<;hie-ah,  Thrown  in  the  Lodge,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Wam-ade-she-shugh,  Savage  Eagle,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Coash  caw-hung- gu.  Young  Man  Chief,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ti-he-nappa-in-joa-ca,  Ti^  Necklace,  his x  mark.    SeaL 
Ha-muz-za,  Iron  Horn,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Shock-co,  Seven,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Win-'».hock-pe-tunsj-a,  Big  Star,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ta-tung-a-zee,  Yellow  Bull,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Pa-ta-8caw,  White  Buffalo,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Kie  nu-tnm-ba,  Pack  and  Fight,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Pa-ze-ze,  Yellow  Head,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-to,  The  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wa-man-upe,  The  Chief,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Oke-sbe  ho  ta.  Grey  Boy,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Oke-she  nanom-pa,  Two  Boys,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
We-ah-e-yotun;.5-ah,  Sitting  Woman,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Ha-ha-gamuz-za,  Iron  Elk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
O-e-pa-ta,  Fine  Beads,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Win-chie,  Strap,  hisx  mark.     Seal. 
In-ta-sc-iw,  White  Face,  his  x  mark.     5?eaL 
O-she  na-sappa,  Black  Boy,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
O-zie-in  kan.  Hose- bud,  his  x  mark.     Seal.         ^ 
Wa-ha-chung-a-ah-ftoo.  Took  the  Shield,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Se  chn-we  sna-ge-ah.  Grease  Foot,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Gapope,  Popper,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
In-ta  to  ge-ah,  Tattooed  Face,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Sung-a-sap-pa,  Black  Dog.  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ga-sehie-she-na,  Shawl,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Ma-tu-hnng-ga,  Bear  Chief,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Immoc-pe-ahto  wung.  Cloud  Eyes,  lii^  x  mark.    SeaL 
Jackson,  Jackson,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-to  o  ta.  Many  Hears,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Toga-ge-ah-ta,  In  the  Lead,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wincha,  the  Man,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Coon  e-wonk,  Lying  Low,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Cosh  ca-ick-te-an,  Real  Youu'^  Man,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Sua  smage.  Dragon  Fly,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Sung-a-muz-za,  Standing  Dog.  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Wam-a-de-chin-cha.  Eagle  Chief,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Cha  tunhung-ga.  Hawk  Chief,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
He-hungh-sap-pa,  BlacK  Owl.  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
In-toos-she-wa-kon,  False  Medicine,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
«  Oke-she- na-hun-ga,  Bof  Chief,  his  x  mark.    iSaul, 

O-ene,  Red,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Chaw-o-teine,  Lodjre  in  the  Timber,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ho-shu-ba,  Fish  Guts,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-to-sinta-can-da,  Kattlesnake^s  Trail,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Suta,  Strong,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Chu-e-bob-a-nich  a.  Bird  Breast,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Min-a  tung-a,  Big  Knife,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ta-to-gan-e-unk-a,  Running  Antelope,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Ke-hung-ah,  Made  a  Chief,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Te-in-josh-ca-o-ta,  Fancy  Lodge,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Ho-ba-muz-za,  Iron  Wings,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Wa-pah.  The  Hat,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
She-na-to-pa,  Four  Blankets,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Wa-hunk-se-cha-scaw,  White  Bear  Number  Two,  his  x  mark. 
,Chawn-du-pa-nuz-za,  Standing  pipe,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Wah-su,  Hail  Stone,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ha-ha-ga-dn-ta,  Red  Bull  Elk,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Unk-shu-shu,  Pease,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Ma-caw-she-na,  Dirt  Robe,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
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Gaw-wink-cha-mon-a,  Made  Walk  Slow,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wah-tung-a,  Big  Snow,  his  x  nmrk.     Seal. 

Se-ah-o-ba,  Wounded  Foot,  his  x  raai'k.     Seal. 

Wa-se-cha,  White  Mau,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Chon-de-sho-ta-oke-she,  Tobacco  Smoke  Boy,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ta-tung-a-ha  wa-pa.  Bull  Skm  Cap,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

We-snaw-snaw,  King  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Min-uie-o-to-wun,  Opens  His  ICyes  in  the  Water,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 

To-pa-to-tung-a,  Four  Balls,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Kei-keis-a,  Squeaking,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

E-a-chie-a,  Attacks,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

HuDg-ah  mon-a.  Walking  Chief,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Sunk-o-tchintz  i-tone,  Bob-Tailed  Horse,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ah-hai-pe-wash-she-cha,  Night  White  Man,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

She-o-shag-ga,  Pheasant's  Claw,  his  .x  mark.     Seal.  ^ 

Siu-ta-cauda,  Kattleanake,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Shuuk-bo-tun,  Prowling  Dog,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Tow-she-na-topa-ok-she-na,  Four  Blanket  Boy,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Chaw-wap-pa,  The  Pine,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Sko-tung-a-no  ga,  Gun  Ear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

E-ahgun-nuz-zii,  Standing  on  the  Mountain,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Wy-o-wa-wun,  Paper  Maker,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Attest: 

W.  L.  Lincoln, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Chas.  G.  Fish, 

Agency  Clerk. 
Frank  A.  Bickford, 

Agency  Physician. 
A.  H.  Riser, 

Agency  Farmer, 
Fbed'k.  Eberschweileb, 

S.  J.  Missionary. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  were  carefully  read 
and  explained  to  the  Indians  above  named  in  open  council,  and  were  thoroughly 
understood  by  them  before  signing  the  same,  and  that  the  agreement  was  executed 
and  signed  by  said  Indians  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana  Territory,  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Wm.  Bent, 
United  States  Agency  Interpreter. 
William  Brown, 
Special  Interpreter. 

Attest: 

Chas.  G.  Fish. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  separate  reservation  for  the  Indians  now  attached  to 
and  drawing  rations  at  the  Blackfeet  Agency  shall  be  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit: 

B^inning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Marias  River  oppo- 
site the  month  of  Cut  Bank  Creek;  thence  up  Cut  Bank  Creek,  in  the  middle  of  the 
main  channel  thereof,  twenty  miles,  following  the  meanderings  of  the  creek ;  thence 
due  north  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Montana;  thence  west  along  said  boundary 
to  the  summit  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  thence  in  a  southerly 
direction  along  the  summit  of  said  mountains  to  a  point  due  west  from  the  source 
of  the  North  Fork  of  Birch  Creek;  thence  due  east  to  the  source  of  said  North  Fork; 
thence  down  said  North  Fork  to  the  main  stream  of  Birch  Creek;  thence  down 
Birch  Creek,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the  Marias  River;  thence 
down  the  Marias  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

Dated  and  signed  at  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Jno.  V.  Wright, 
Jared  W.  Daniels, 

CHARLE.S  F.  LaRRABEB, 

Commissioners. 
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The  foregoing  articles  of  af^reement  having  been  fblly  explained  to  ns,  in  open 
oonncilf  the  nndersigned,  chiefs,  head-men,  and  principal  men  of  Piegan,  Blood, 
and  Black  feet  Nation,  attached  to  and  receiving  rations  at  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  in 
the  Territory  of  Montana,  do  hereby  consent  and  agree  to  all  the  stipulations  therein 
contained. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  at  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  this  eleventh 
day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Onesta-Poka,  White  Calf,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Mokska-Atose,  Big  Nose,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Penoke-Moiase,  Tearing  Lodge,  hi^  x  mark.     Seal. 

£m-ki-o  toss,  Fast  Bufiklo,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Soquee-Omnce,  Hrocky,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Si-ee,  Crazy  Wolf,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Kyes-Iskee,  Curly  Bear,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Natose-Onesta,  Big  Brave,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Nis-atskina,  Four  Horns,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Ap-Kichomake,  Skunk  Cap,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Epe-toyese,  Shortie,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Enouc-kiys,  Bear  Chief,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Moquee-Oxoyese,  Wolf  Tail,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Nissok-Kiys,  Four  Bears,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Machee-tometah,  Almost  a  Dog.  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Nina-kije,  Bear  Chief  Number  Two,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 

Kipi-Tosorcuts,  Kicking  Woman,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Stoye-Ka,  Cold  Feet,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Onesta-Poka,  White  Calf  Number  Two,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Es-suker  kin,  Heavy  Collar,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ape-cotoye,  Hat  Tail,  his  x  murk.     Seal. 

Mix-so-at^us,  lied  Bird  Tail,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Pa  cops-in-copy,  Lazy  Man,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ah-co  to-mack.  Running  in  the  Koad,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ma-qua-is-to-patar,  Strangling  Wolf,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Mo-quee- ma-con,  Running  Wolf,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ima-ta  oot  a-kan.  Dogs'  iiead.  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Es-soka-a-pish,  Heavy  Roller,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

flspi-cooma,  Shooting  Up,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ah  pas-to-ki,  Behind  the  Ears'  Tack,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Na-mok-saco-pe,  Man  Mooring,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ah-cats-e-men,  Many  GutM,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ah  chista-omne,  Running  Rabbit,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

£  sick-katock-a  nacash,  Chie  on  the  Prairie,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Frank  Pearson,  Pete,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Frank  Pearson,  One  Horn,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ne  toot-skenah.  Jack,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Co-chuck-sin,  Fancy  .Hm,  his  x  hiark.     Seal. 

Omuck-emnka,  Big  Elk,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Pone,  Paul,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

8a-kop-oo-cee,  Good  Kobe  Out,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Nama,  Cross  Gun,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Heachoa,  Left  Hand,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Aso-kenac,  Old  Doctor,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ah-ko-su  nats.  Many  Tail  Feathers,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 

Ke-nuck-we-uish-tah,  John  Po\%er,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Stomech-Chokos,  Bull  Calf,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Onesta-Paka,  Jim  While  Calf,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Sepes-tokini,  Old  Top,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Atiopan,  Rye  Grass,  his  x  mark.     Se^l. 

Mash-tana,  Crow  Chief,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ena-Coocum  Chief  Coward,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Aneshtashlowootan,  Calf  Shield,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Motina,  Chief  All  Over,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Erau-ch-konash-ketope,  Roan  Horse  Rider,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 

Oo-mnck-ootakan,  Big  Head,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Okaneport,  Talked  About,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Keeschicum,  Thunder,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Six-tux,  Bite,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Muckaw,  Mack,  his  x  mnrk.     Seal. 
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Mik-KimastoD,  Iroa  Crow,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Upuny,  Butterfly,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Sah-que-na-mah  ka,  Dick,  his  z  mark.    Seal. 

Jack  Miller,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Passhee,  Visitor,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ka-makon,  Takes  a  Gan,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Alex  Kys,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Dick  Sandervice.    Seal.    , 

Frank  Gardipee.  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

George  Star,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Alex.  Kyo,  junior,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

John  White  Calf,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Lonis  Kiyo.     Seal. 

Oliver  Sanderville.     Seal. 

Will  Russell.     Seal. 

Horace  J.  Clarke.     Seal. 

Tom  Kiya.     Seal. 

Pete  Champagn,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Frank  Spearson,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Apakeok.  Sprciid  Out,  his  x  mark.     Sq^il. 

Spi-yo-quon,  Apache  Pete,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Secuks  Stomacks.  Proud  Bull,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ma,  Stow  Apini,  Crow  Eyes,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Isk  Scena,  Worm,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Kemmuteque,  Unlucky,  his  x  murk.     Seal. 

Maginnio.     Seal. 

Apashish,  Weasel  Fat,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Akkia,  Old  Thing,  his  x  mark.     Stal. 

Mexican  Joe,  hi>  x  mark.     Seal. 

Enucsapo,  Little  Plume,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ah-nis-ta-yee,  White  Call  Kobe,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Sap-po-po,  Packing  Meat,  his  x  ma.k.     Seal. 

Oc,  api  otoss,  Many  White  Horse,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Umuk  kikimi.  Big  Top,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Kayotses,  Bear's  Hand,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Saka-potin,  Short  Hair  Robe  Out,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Nina  Stochs,  Mountain  Chief,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Emuc  Stomicks,  Small  Bull,  his  x  mark.     Se;ii. 

Ennah  Ota  supse  suk,  Bufialo  Adviser,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Api  Six-inum,  Black  Weasel,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Appatappi,  Blood  Person,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Eddie  Jack.     Seal. 

Anthony.     Seal. 

Joe  Shorty,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Sape  na  mat-hai.  Taking  Gun  at  Night,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Pa-ute-ta-set-se»co,  Billy  Kipp,  his  x  mark.     J^eal. 

Eneshtonas,  Bunalo  Shape,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Pnitianos,  Catch  one  Another,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ock  .she  nuik.  Good  Stabber,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Slok  to  pochin.  Under  Swimnjer.  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Piscon,  Pound,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Miaapoa-k.'sis,  Drags  Blanket,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Menixa.«<pe.  Brave  old  man,  his  x  mark.     Seal 

Stomiehs  quon.  Bull  i  hild,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Manecnpeatush,  Buch  Medicine,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Pete  Pepepimi,  Spotted  Eagle,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Essokquaoma  Kon,  Heavy  Runner,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

E-co-me,  Billy  Ellis,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Si-ichikin,  Bear  Shoes,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Shuat^in  ena.  Feather  Tail  Chief,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Men-nase,  Berry  Carrier,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Ma-sum-a-Katoosh,  Lone  Star,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Siccim  Pistacon,  Man  Loves  Tobacco,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 

Batiste  Rondin,  Seal. 

See-coor-copatose,  Last  Star,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Peta-Ootaoon,  Eagle  Head,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Se^coxina,  Black  Cayote,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
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O,  ne-cos-omach,  AntUope  Running,  bis  x  mark.    SeaL 
Omok-Sboqna,  Big  Road,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 
Nina-emnka,  Chief  Elk,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 
Peek  Sbawin,  Bird  Flies,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Peta-pecksbina,  Poor  Eagle,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Oksb^ab-wootan,  Oood  Shield,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ne-tana,  Lone  Chief,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Mooe-Sn-Kash,  Haiiy  Coat,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ne-tnt-Skina,  Lone  Horn,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ape-naka-peta,  Morning  Eagle,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Espi  Cooma,  Man  Shoot  in  Air,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ennc  K'yo,  Small  Bear,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
E-sta-opata,  Man  Site  from  them,  bis  x  msurk.    Seal. 
Six-i-ki-po-ka,  Black  Foot  Child,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Stomichs-oopnsb,  BalPs  Son,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Sick-Sncksa,  Black  Sonsee,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Shoks  Maim,  Heavy  Gan,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Me-ta-nah,  Second  Lone  Chief,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Pe-tah,  Eagle,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Petab-epa,- Eagle  talk,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Esd-Ste-qnan,  Wolfverine,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Shat-is-to-pit-qoa,  Split  Ear,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ata-Eapis,  Yellow  Wolf,  bis  x  mark.    ^eal. 
Abpo-nisbta,  White  Weasel,  his  x  mark.    Seid. 
Na-ta-coo-ce-me-ka,  Doable  Gub,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ab  Kusta,  Gambler,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Keti-nnm-echa,  Lone  Medicine  Man,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Egosi  Petab,  Red  Eagle,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Etos  Otocon,  Red  Head,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
^  Sheko-kia,  Black  Bear,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Sepish-loo-atoasb,  Owl  Medicine,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Aptfi  Kina,  Weasel  Horn,  his  x  mark.     SeaL 
Tor-ke-pis,  Ear  Ring,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Moqai-chickin,  Wolf  Shoe,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 

Kesb-sip-poo-nisb-ta,  Cow  Running  on  Side  Hill,  bis  x  marlc    SeaL 
Mamck  Capeena,  Back  Chief,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Masblanano-ck,  Crow  Feather,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Sapo  Chini,  Crow  Got,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Lecam  Omue,  Running  Crane  Three,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Slach-listomik,  Under  Ball,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Mequid  Se  Sapoop,  Red  Plume,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Apixis,  Scabby,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ocksbisho,  Good  Warrior,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Asbenasham,  Cree  Medicine,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Petab  pickish.  Eagle  Rib,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Nina,  Instom,  Lodge  Pole  Chief,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Natooup,  Medicine  Weasel,  bis  x  mark.    Seal, 
lenaquisbapoop,  Morning  Plume,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Kisbekiw,  Sharp,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 

Piutes-ena-mukum,  Take  Guns  from  Both  Sides,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Ecb-to-ko-pa,  Man  Rides  Horse  in  a  day,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Socots,  Coat,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Acotoka,  Side  and  Side,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
Es-ta-sha-ko,  White  Cow  Looking,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Pin-ti-ab-cocoma,  About  to  Shoot,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Su-natsis,  Tail  Feathers,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Na-to-kes-cenupa,  Two  Fox,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Chaco-coomi,  Last  Shot,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Upsha  Kini,  Arrow  Top,  his  x  mark.     Sc»l. 
Esto-pesto-muk,  Wears  hat  on  side,  his  X  mark.    Seal. 
Sepiapo,  Night  Walker,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Sumovquotoke,  Old  Rock,  bis  x  mark.    Seal. 
Cbe-nawape,  Old  Kayote,  bis  x  mark.     Seal. 
,     Apuk,  Brond  Back,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 

Nichitap,  The  Lone  Man,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Nape-quon,  White  Man,  his  x  mark.    Seal. 
Cho-qne-iscum,  Big  Spring,  his  x  mark.    SeaL 
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Ma-qne-apeti,  Wolf  Eagle,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ocheqaon,  Grebs,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ope-kina,  Brain  Head,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Me-ca-peape,  Bad  Old  Man,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Nop  Ourcush,  White  Antelope,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Mashtane,  Chief  Crow,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Keapetoon,  Temporary  Married,  his  X  mark.     Seal. 
Enapitze,  Bones,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Manashto,  Youn^;  Crow,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Neeha-pope,  Chief  Standing  Alone,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Estomich  atoo-h,  Bull  Medicine,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Spio,  Mexican,  his  z  mark.     Seal. 
Massucn,  Red  Paint,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Kntto  Macon.  Man  Who  Don't  Run,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Cava  chish,  Bear  Leggings,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Enucksee,  Small  Rohe,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Omucksinstom,  Big  Pole,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Cotta  Sucks,  Man  DonH  go  Out,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Acadmmoh,  Man  Takes  Plenty  Arms,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Echo  Ka-mix,  Man  holds  Pipe,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Kut-ta-nah,  Top  Chief,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Skikenna  Rema,  Pities  People,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
She-pe-na-muck,  Night  Gnman,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Pena-tuya-a-muk,  Running  Fisher,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
A-cokeya,  Plenty  Bears,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Ma-que-a-koopah,  Wolf  Child,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Oke  Shema,  Mean  Drinker,  his  x  mark.     Seal. 
Meko-kim-namoke,  Iron  Gun  Taer,  hiax  mark.     Seal. 

Attest: 

M.  D.  Baldwin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
C.  B.  Toole, 

Agency  Clerk. 
John  P.  Wagner, 

Assistant  Agency  Clerk. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  were  carefully  read  and 
explained  to  the  Indians  above  named,  in  open  council,  and  were  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  them,  before  signing  the  same,  and  that  the  agreement  was  executed  and 
signed  by  said  Indians,  at  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundrisd  and  eighty -seven. 

Will  Russell, 

United  States  Interpreter. 
Joseph  Kipp, 

Special  Interpreter. 
Attest: 

EcoEKE  Mead. 
John  Jobden. 
Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  said  agreement  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  accepted,  ratified, 
and  confirmed. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  said  agreement  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  immediately 
available. 

Sbc.  3.  That  lands  to  which  the  right  of  the  Indians  is  extinguished  under  the  fore- 
going agreement  are  a  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States  and  are  open  to 
the  operation  of  the  laws  regulating  homestead  entry,  except  section  twenty-three  hun- 
dred and  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  to  entry  under  the  town  site  laws  and  the  laws 
governing  the  disposal  of  coal  lands,  desert  lands,  and  mineral  lands;  but  are  not  open 
to  entry  under  any  other  laws  regulating  the  sale  or  disposal  of  the  public  domain. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission, 
consisting  of  three  persons,  with  authority  to  negotiate  with  the  band  of  Ute  Indians  of 
southern  Colorado  for  such  modification  of  their  treaty  and  other  rights,  and  such  ex- 
change of  their  reservation,  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  said  Indians  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  and  said  commission  is  also  authorized,  if  the  result  of  such  nego- 
tiations shall  make  it  necessary,  to  negotiate  with  any  other  tribes  of  Indians  for  such 
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portion  of  their  reservation  as  may  be  necessary  for  said  band  of  Ute  Indians  of  soaihem 
Colorado  if  said  Indians  shall  determine  to  remove  from  their  present  location;  the  report 
of  said  commission  to  be  made  to  and  subject  to  ratification  by  Congress  before  taking 
effect;  and  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  mAj 
be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  which  shall  be  immediately  available. 
Approved,  May  1, 1888. 


[Chap.  248.  25  Stats.,  140.] 

AN  ACT  to  grant  a  right  of  way  to  the  Kansaa  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  through  ihe 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  the  Kansas  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation 
created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by, invested  and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning,  equipping, 
operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  through  the 
Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  any  point  to  be  selected  by  said  railroad  company  on  the 
south  line  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  in  the  county  of  Labette  or  Montgomery,  at  or  near 
Coffeyville,  and  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  through  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, to  a  point  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  said  Indian  Territory,  and  within 
three  miles  of  where  the  line  of  the  Denison  and  Wichita  Valley  Railroad  crosses  Red 
River,  with  a  branch  commencing  at  Ockmulgee,  and  running  thence  westerly  or  south- 
westerly, to  the  south  line  of  said  Indian  Territory,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  north 
fork  of  Red  River,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turnouts, 
branches,  sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  interest  to  con- 
struct along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all  purposes  of  a  rail- 
way, and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one  hundred  I'eet  in  width  through  said 
Indian  Territory,  and  to  take  and  use  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with 
a  length  of  three  thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  right  of  way,  for  stations  for  every  ten 
miles  of  the  road,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are  heavy 
cuts  or  fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road-bed, 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  ot  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  may  be  included  in  said  cut  or  fill:  Promded^  That  no  more  than  said  addi- 
tion of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station:  Provided  further^  That  no  part  of  the 
lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sold  by  the  company,  and  they 
shall  not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone lines;  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall 
revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 

Sec.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any  lands  held  by  indi- 
vidual occupants  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations 
or  tribes  through  which  it  may  be  constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such 
occupants  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
such  railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any  occopant,  such 
compensation  shall  be  determined  by  tlie  appraisement  of  three  disinterested  referees, 
to  be  appointed  one  (who  shall  act  as  chairman)  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  by  the  chief  of  the  nation  to  which  said  occupant  belongs,  and  one  by  said  railroad 
company,  who,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  shall  take  and 
subscribe,  before  a  district  judge,  clerk  of  a  district  court,  or  United  States  commissioner, 
and  [an]  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  ap- 
pointment, which  oath,  duly  certified,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to  and  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof;  and  a  ma- 
jority of  said  referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a  member, 
after  due  notice.  And  upon  the  failure  of  either  party  to  make  such  appointment  within 
thirty  days  after  the  appointment  made  by  the  President,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by 
the  district  judge  of  the  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  or  at  the  district, 
court  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  or  at  the  district  court  of  Kansas  upon  tHe  ap- 
plication of  the  other  party.  The  chairman  of  said  board  shall  appoint  the  time  an4> 
place  for  all  hearings  within  the  nation  to  which  such  occupant  belongs.  Each  of  said 
referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  act,  with  mileage  at 
five  cents  per  mile.  Witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said 
nations.  Costs,  including  compensation  of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
award,  and  be  paid  by  such  railroad  company. 
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In  case  the  referees  can  not  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the 
award.  Either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall  have  the 
right,  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award  and  notice  of  the  same,  to  ap- 
p^  by  origii  al  petition  to  the  district  court  of  Western  Arkansas,  or  the  district  court 
for  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  or  the  district  court  of  Kansas,  which  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be  heard  provided  for  determining  the  damage 
when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes.  If  upon  the  heuing  of  said  appeal  the 
judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  a  larger  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  the  costs 
of  said  appeal  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  railroad  company.  If  the  judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  for  the  same  sum  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  costs  shall  be  ad- 
judged against  the  appellant  When  proceedings  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the 
railway  company  shall  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judg- 
ment thereof,  and  then  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemn^ 
and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  chaTge  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory 
a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  for 
services  or  transportation  of  the  same  kind:  Provided,  That  passenger  rates  on  said  rail- 
way shall  not  exceed  three  cents  per  mile.  Ck)ngress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  regu- 
late the  charges  for  freight  and  passengersonsaid  railway  and  messages  on  said  telegraphi 
and  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  government  or  governments  shall  exist  in  said  Terri- 
tory within  the  limits  of  which  said  railway,  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  be  located;  and 
then  such  State  government  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective  limits  by  said  rail* 
way;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix  and  regulate  at  all  times  the  costr 
of  such  transportation  by  said  railway  or  said  company  whenever  such  transportation 
shall  extend  from  one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers,  local  or  interstate, 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expressed:  And  provided  further,  That  said  railway  com- 
pany shall  carry  the  mail  at  such  prices  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide;  and  until  sucK 
rate  is  fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  thfr 
benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  line  may  be  located,, 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  prop- 
erty taken  and  damages  done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way, for  each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territory,  said  payments  to 
be  made  in  installments  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  each  working 
section  of  twenty-five  miles  of  road  is  graded:  Provided,  That  if  the  general  council  of 
either  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  land  said  railway  may  be  located  shall,, 
within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location  as  set  forth  in  section  six 
of  this  act,  dissent  from  the  allowances  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  shall  certify  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissent- 
ing nation  or  tribe  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  determined  as  provided  in 
section  three  for  the  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  oc- 
cupant of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions, 
and  requirements  as  therein  provided:  Provided  further.  That  the  amount  awaided  or 
adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railway  company  for  said  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  be 
in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that  said  nation  or  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
the  foregoing  provision.  Said  company  shall  also  pay,  so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars 
per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  the  said  Territory.  The  money 
paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  apportioned 
by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  among  the  difierent  nations 
and  tribes,  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  1^  constructed  by  said 
railway  company  through  their  lands:  Provided,  That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so 
long  as  said  lands  are  occupied  and  possessed  by  said  nations  and  tribes,  to  impose  such 
additional  taxes  upon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit;  and 
any  Territory  or  State  hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  have  been  es- 
tablished may  exercise  the  like  power  as  to  such  i)art  of  said  railway  as  may  be  within 
its  limits.  Said  railway  company  shall  have  the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

SEa  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its  located  line 
through  said  Territory  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also 
to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  principal  chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through 
whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  located;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim  for 
a  subsequent  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  light  of  way  shown  by  said  maps 
fihall  be  valid  as  against  said  company:  Provided,  That  when  a  mapshowing  any  portion 
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of  said  railway  company's  located  line  is  filed  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company 
shall  commence  gradini;  said  located  line  within  six  months  thereafter,  or  such  location 
shall  he  void;  and  said  location  shall  he  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
sections  of  twenty-five  miles  before  construction  of  any  such  section  shall  be  begniL 

Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company  necessary  to  the 
<x>nstraction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged, 
■upon  such  right  of  way,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws, 
■and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
-accordance  with  said  intercourse  laws. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas,  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  and  the  district  of  Kansas,  and  such  other 
^courts  as  may  be  authorized  by  Ck>ngress,  shall  have,  without  reference  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  all  controversies  arising  between  said  Kansas 
City  an4  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  nations  and  tribes  through  whose  territory- 
said  railway  shall  be  constructed.  Said  courts  shall  have  like  jurisdiction,  without 
:reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  over  all  controversies  arising  between  the  in- 
habitants of  said  nations  or  tribes  and  said  railway  company;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction 
"of  said  courts  is  hereby  extended  within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without 
tlistinction  as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  one  hundred  miles  of  its  rail* 
way  in  said  Territory  within  two  years  and  the  remainder  thereof  and  branches  within 
four  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as 
to  that  portion  not  built;  that  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  con- 
tinually all  fences,  road,  and  highway  crossings  and  necessary  bridges  over  said  railway- 
wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross  said  railway's  right 
of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  authorities  laid  out  across  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  said  Kansas  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  accept  this 
right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns, 
that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing 
or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indiana  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt 
to  secure  from  the  Indian  nations  any  further  grant  of  land,  or  its  occupancy,  than  is 
hereinbefore  provided:  Provided^  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this 
section  shall  operate  as  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  com- 
pany under  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  railway  company  conveying  any  por- 
tion of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be  constructed  in  said  Indian  Territory 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evi- 
dence and  notice  of  their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said  com- 
pany as  therein  expressed. 

Sec.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act;  and 
the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  in  any 
form  whatever,  prior  to  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  road,  except  as  to  mort- 
gages or  other  liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  Bid  in  the  construction 
thereof. 

Approved,  May  14,  1888. 


[Chap.  310,  25  Stats.,  187.] 

AN  ACT  to  restore  to  the  public  domftin  a  part  of  the  Uintah  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  in  the 
i  Territory  of  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  so  much  of  the  Uintah  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah,  established  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  of  date  of  October  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  as  lies  within  the  following  boundary,  namely:  Begin- 
ning at  mile-post  numbered  nineteen,  Du  Bois'  survey,  firom  the  initial  point  established 
in  township  eight  south,  range  twenty  east,  Salt  Lake  meridian;  thence  southerly  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  township  two  south,  range  one  east,  Uintah  special  meridian;  thence 
south  along  the  east  boundary  of  township  two  south,  range  one  east  Uintah  special  me- 
ridian, to  the  south-east  corner  of  township  two  south,  range  one  east,  Uintah  special 
meridian;  thence  east  along  the  north  boundary  of  township  three  south,  range  two  east, 
Uintah  special  meridian,  to  its  intersection  with  the  east  boundary  of  the  Uintah  Indian 
Reservation,  thence  in  a  northwest  direction  with  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  said  res- 
ervation to  the  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  declared  to  be  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  and  restored  to  the  public  domain. 
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Sec.  2.  That  said  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  at  public  or  private  sale  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  upon  his  order,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one 
quarter  of  a  8«M;tion  to  any  one  purchaser,  the  non-mineral  lands  for  not  less  than  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  not  otherwise  than  for  cash:  Provided^  That 
any  location,  entry,  or  entries,  mineral  or  non-mineral,  heretofore  made  or  attempted  to 
be  made  on  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  any  qualified  person,  shall  bear  date  and 
be  allowed  the  same  as  if  said  lands  had  been  public  lands  at  the  time  of  said  attempted 
location  or  institution  of  said  proceedings,  but  said  mineral  entries  shall  not  be  com- 
pleted except  npon  the  payment  of  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  or  at  that  rate  for  the  amount 
taken  np  by  the  chum:  And  provided  furiherf  That  all  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  of 
this  land  shall  belong  to  said  Indians  and  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  held  or  added  to  any  trust  fhnds  of  said  tribes  now  there. 

Ssa  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  this  act  to  the  adult  male  In- 
dians on  said  reservation,  and  the  restoration  shall  take  effect  on  a  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  thereof,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe  rule^for  ascertaining 
the  wishes  of  said  Indians  and  to  secure  their  free  action  touching  the  proposed  disposal 
of  said  lands. 

Approved,  May  24,  1838. 


[Chap.  398. 25  Stots.,  160.] 

AN  ACT  ffranllns  to  the  Washington  and  Idaho  Railroad  Ck>mpany  the  right  of  way  through  the 
Onur  d'Aleae  Indian  Reservation. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentative$  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congress  asstmbled^  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby  granted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the 
Washington  and  Idaho  Railroad  Company,  a  oorporationorganizedandexisting  under  the 
laws  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad  through  the  lands 
in  Idaho  Territory  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indians  by  executive  order, 
commonly  known  as  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Reservation,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
westerly  line  of  said  reservation  near  the  junction  of  the  Washington  and  Idaho  Rail- 
road with  the  Idaho  Branch  of  said  road,  near  Lone  Pine,  in  Washington  Territory,  and 
running  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  across  the  Coeur  d*Alene  Indian  Reservation  to 
a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Joseph's  River,  on  the  Cceur  d'Alene  Lake,  thence 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  along  the  east  side  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake  to  the  Cceur 
d'Alene  River,  and  thence  in  a  generally  easterly  direction,  by  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mis- 
sion, to  the  east  line  of  the  reservation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall  be  seventy-five 
feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad  as  aforesaid;  and  the  said 
company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said 
road  material,  stone,  earth,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad; 
also,  ground  acyacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station-buildings,  depots,  machine-shops, 
side-tracks,  turnouts,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three  hundred  feet 
in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station 
lor  each  ten  miles  of  road. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  fix  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  right  of  way,  and  provide  the  time  and 
manner  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  also  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  made  individual  members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  said  road;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said  rail- 
way company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for  until  plats  thereof, 
made  npon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  the 
points  for  station-buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turnouts,  and  water- 
stations,  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  ap- 
proval shall  be  made  in  writing  and  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  any  party  interested 
therein,  and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  and  paid;  and  the  surveys, 
construction,  and  operation  of  such  railroad,  including  charges  of  transportation,  shall 
be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to  carry  out  this  provis- 
ion: Provided^  That  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  said  right  of  way  shall  be  obtained 
by  said  n^road  company  in  such  manner  ^s  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe, 
before  any  right  under  this  act  shall  accrue  to  said  company. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage  this  right  of  way 
for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shall  be  completed:  Provided,  That  the  com- 
pany may  mortp;aKe  said  franchise,  together  with  the  rolling-stock,  for  money  to  con- 
struct and  complete  said  road:  And  provided  farther,  That  the  right  granted  herein  shall 
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be  lost  and  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  tbe  road  is  constracted  and  in  ranningordei 
across  said  reservation  within  two  years  from  tbe  passage  of  this  act. 

8eo.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  accept  thU  right  of  way  upon  tbe  express 
condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  ad- 
vise, nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present 
tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  tribes 
any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided,  That 
any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  Ck>ngres8  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act 

Received  by  the  President,  May  18, 1«88. 

[Note  bt  the  Dbpabtment  of  State.— The  foregoing  act  having  been  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval  and  not  having  been  returned  by  him 
to  the  house  of  Congress  in  which  it  originated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  tbe  Con« 
Btitution  of  tbe  United  States,  has  become  a  law  without  his  approval.] 


[Chap.  887,  25  SUts.,  162.1 

AN  ACT  to  gnmt  to  tbe  Fort  Smith  and  El  Paso  Railway  Company  a  right  of  way  throagh  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeruUe  and  House  of  Representatives  of  iJie  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Fort  Smith  and  El  Paso  Railway  Company,  a  corporation 
created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  invested  and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning,  equip- 
ping, operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  through 
the  Indian  Territory;  said  line  to  begin  at  a  point  at  or  near  the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  on 
the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable 
route  to  a  crossing  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  at  a  point  at  or  near  the 
town  of  Savanna,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation;  thence  in  a  westerly  direction  to  a  point  at  or 
near  Cherokee  Town,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation;  and  thence  westerly  to  a  point  at  or 
near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Indian  Territory;  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and 
maintain  such  tracks,  turnouts,  sidings,  and  extensions  hereinafter  mention^  as  such 
company  may  deem  necessary  and  to  their  interest  to  construct  along,  upon  the  right  of 
way  hereby  granted;  said  line  to  be  located  in  sections  of  twenty-five  miles  ea^,  as 
working  sections;  and  before  work  is  begun  on  any  such  section  the  definite  line  and  lo- 
cation thereof  is  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SEa  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all  purposes  of  a  rail- 
way, and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through  said 
Jndian  Territory,  and  to  take  and  use  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a 
length  of  three  thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  right  of  way,  for  stations  for  every  ten 
miles  of  road,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts 
or  fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road-bed,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  may  be  included  in  said  cut  or  fill:  Provided^  That  no  more  than  said  addi- 
tion of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station:  Provided  further^  That  no  part  of  the 
lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sold  by  the  company,  and  they 
shall  not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone lines;  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  ^all 
revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 

Sec.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any  lands  held  by  in- 
dividual occupants  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions or  tribes  through  which  it  may  be  constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be  made 
to  such  occupants  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construc- 
tion of  such  railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any  occu- 
pant, such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisement  of  three  disinterested 
referees,  to  be  appointed  one  (who  shall  act  as  chairman)  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  by  the  chief  o^  the  nation  to  which  said  occnpant  belongs,  and  one  by  said 
railroad  company;  who,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  shaU  take 
and  subscribe,  before  a  district  judge,  clerk  of  a  district  court,  or  United  States  com- 
missioner, an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  appointment,  which  oath,  duly  certified,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to  and 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof; 
and  a  migority  of  said  referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a 
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member,  afler  due  notice.  And  apon  the  failure  of  either  party  to  make  such  appoint- 
ment \irithin  thirty  days  after  the  appointment  made  by  the  President,  the  vacancy  shall 
be  tilled  by  the  district  jad^e  of  the  court  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  at  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  or  at  the  district  court  of  Kansas  upon  the 
application  of  the  other  party.  The  chairman  of  said  board  shall  appoint  the  time  and 
place  for  all  hearings  within  the  nation  to  which  such  occupant  belongs.  Each  of  said 
referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  act,  with  mileage  at 
five  cents  per  mile.  Witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said 
nations.  Ck)sts,  including  compensation  of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
award,  and  be  paid  by  such  railroad  company.  In  case  the  referees  can  not  agree,  then 
any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award.  Either  party  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  finding;  of  the  referees  shall  have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  atter  the  mak- 
ing of  the  award  and  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  district 
court  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  the  district  court  for  the  northern  district  o^ 
Texas,  or  the  district  court  of  Kansas,  which  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  the  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  same  shall  be  heard  provided  for  determining  the  damage  when  property  is 
taken  for  railroad  purposes.  When  proceedings  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the 
railway  company  shall  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the 
judgment  thereof,  and  then  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  con- 
demned and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory  a 
greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  States  of  Texas  and 
Arkansas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the  same  kind:  Jh'ovidedt  That  passenger  rates 
on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed  three  cents  per  m  ile.  Congress  hereby  reserves  the  righ  t 
to  regulate  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway  and  messages  on  said 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  government  or  governments  shall  exist  in 
said  Territory  within  the  limits  of  which  said  railway,  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  be  located; 
and  then  such  State  government  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective  limits  by  said 
railway;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix  and  regulate  at  all  times  the 
cost  of  such  transportation  by  said  railway  or  said  company  whenever  such  transportation 
shall  extend  from  one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State:  Pro- 
tidedy  however y  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers,  local  or  interstate,  shall 
not  exceed  the  rate  above  expressed:  And  provided  farther^  That  said  railway  company 
shall  carry  the  mail  at  such  prices  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide;  and  until  such  rate 
is  fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  line  may  be  located, 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  property 
taken  and  damages  done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  construction  of  the  railway,  for 
each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territory,  said  payments  to  be  made  in 
installments  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  each  working  section  of 
twenty-five  miles  of  road  is  graded :  Provided^  That  if  the  general  council  of  either  of 
the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  land  said  rai^ay  may  be  located  shall,  within  four 
months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location  as  set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  act, 
dissent  from  the  allowances  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting  nation  or 
tribe  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  determined  as  provided  in  section  three 
for  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  occupant  of  lands, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  upon  thesame  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements 
as  therein  provided :  Provided  further ^  That  the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid 
by  said  railway  company  for  said  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compen- 
sation that  said  nation  or  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  foregoing  provis- 
ion. Said  company  shall  also  pay,  so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sura  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for 
each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  the  said  Territory.  The  money  paid  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  among  the  difierent  nations  and 
tribes,  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  constructed  by  said 
railway  company  through  their  lands  :  Provided^  That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so 
long  as  saidla&dsareoccupiedand  possessed  by  said  nations  and  tribes,  to  imposesuch  ad- 
ditional taxes  upon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit ;  and 
any  Territory  or  State  hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  have  been 
established  may  exercise  the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of  said  railway  as  may  lie  within 
its  limits.  Said  railway  company  shall  have  the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its  located  line 
through  said  Territory  to  be  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also 
to  be  hied  in  the  office  of  the  principal  chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through 
whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  located,  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim  for 
a  subsequent  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  ehown  by  said  maps 
shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company:  Provided^  That  when  a  map  showing  any  portion 
of  said  railway  company's  located  line  is  filed  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall 
commence  grading  said  located  line  within  six  months  thereafter,  or  such  location  shall 
be  void;  and  said  location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  sections 
of  twenty-five  miles  before  construction  of  any  such  section  shall  be  begun. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company  necessary  to  the 
construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged, 
upon  such  rght  of  way,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  ac- 
cordance with  said  intercourse  laws. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas,  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  and  the  district  of  Kansas,  and  such  other  courts 
as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  shall  have,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troveray,  concurrent  lurisdiction  over  all  controversies  arising  between  said  Fort  Smith 
and  El  Paso  Railway  Company  and  the  nations  and  tribes  through  whose  territory  said 
railway  shall  be  construct^.  Said  courts  shall  have  like  jurisdiction,  without  reference 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  over  all  controversies  arising  between  the  inhabitants  of 
said  nations  or  tribes  and  said  railway  company;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  said  courts 
is  hereby  extended  within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without  distinction  as  to- 
citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  four  sections,  of  twenty-five 
miles  each,  of  its  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  and  the  remainder  thereof  within  five  years,  or  the  ri(;hts  herein  granted  shall  be 
forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built;  that  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and 
maintain  continually  all  fences,  road,  and  highway  crossings  and  necessary  bridges  over 
said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross  said  rail-. 
way's  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  authorities  laid  out  across  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  said  Fort  Smith  and  El  Paso  Railway  Company  shall  accept  this 
right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns, 
that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing 
or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt 
to  secure  from  the  Indian  nations  any  further  grant  of  land,  or  its  occupancy,  than  is 
hereinbefore  provided:  Frovidtd,  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this 
section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  com- 
pany under  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  railway  company  conveying  any  portion 
of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be  constructed  in  said  Indian  Territory, 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evi- 
dence and  notice  of  their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said  com- 
pany as  therein  expressed. 

Sec.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  Hme  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act;  and 
the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  assi'ined  or  transferred  in  any 
form  whatever,  prior  to  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  road,  except  as  to  mort- 
gages or  other  liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction 
thereof. 

Received  by  the  President,  May  18,  1888. 

[Note  by  the  Department  of  State. — The  foregoing  act  having  been  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval,  and  not  having  been  returned  by  bun 
to  the  house  of  Congress  in  which  it  originated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  law  without  his  approval.] 


[Chap.  340,  25  SUts.,  160.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  eiKhty^elirht  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  in  relation  to  timber  depredations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  ffonse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  AmeHea  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  **  Every  person  who 
unlawfully  cuts,  or  aids  or  is  employed  in  unlawfully  cutting,  or  wantonly  destroys  or 
procures  to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  any  timber  standing  upon  the  land  of  the  United 
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States  which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  may  be  reserved  or  purchased  for  military  or  other 
purposes,  or  upon  any  Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any 
tribe  of  Indians  under  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  * ' 
Approved,  June  4, 1888. 


[Chap.  843.  2»  SUt«.,  167.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  United  States  marshals  to  arrest  offenders  and  fugitives  trouk  justice  in  In- 
dian Territory. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffouse  of  Bepresentalives  of  the  Unit^  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  afler  the  passage  of  this  act  any  United^  States  marshal  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required,  when  necessary  to  execute  any  process  connected  with 
any  criminal  proceeding  issued  out  of  the  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  which  he  is  marshal,  or  by  any  commissioner  of  either  of  said  courts, 
to  enter  the  Indian  Territory,  and  to  execute  the  same  therein  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  is  now  required  by  law  to  execute  like  processes  in  his  own  district. 

Approved,  June  4,  1888. 


[Chap.  344,  25  StaU..  167.] 

AN  ACT  granting  to  the  Billings,  C)ark*s  Fork  and  Cooke  City  Railroad  Company  the  right  of 
way  through  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  ^  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby  granted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to 
the  Billings  Clark's  Fork  and  Cooke  City  fiailroad  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  lor  the  extension  of  its  rail- 
road through  the  lands  in  Montana  Territory  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Crow  Indians, 
commonly  known  as  the  Crow  Indian  Kesetvation,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  north- 
ern line  of  said  reserve  at  or  near  where  Clark's  Fork  empties  into  the  Yellowstone 
River,  and  thence  following  in  a  southerly  direction  to  a  point  at  or  near  where  said 
Clark's  Fork  crosses  the  southern  line  of  the^said  Crow  Reserve;  also  a  branch  line  of 
railway  to  be  constructed  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  up  Bear  Creek,  and  commencing 
from  the  point  where  said  Bear  Creek  empties  into  said  Clark's  Fork;  with  the  right  to 
construct,  use,  and  maintain  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  sidings. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall  be  seventy-five  feet 
in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  lineof  said  railroad  as  aforesaid;  and  said  company 
shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road,  ma- 
terial, stone,  earth,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also 
ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station-buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side- 
tracks, turn-outs,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three  hundred  feet  in 
width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for 
each  ten  miles  of  road. 

Skc.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  fix  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  right  of  way  and  material,  and  provide  the 
time  and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  also  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  made  individual  members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by 
them  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  road;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in 
said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for  until 
plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  in- 
cluding the  points  for  station-buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turn-outs, . 
and  water-stations,  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  approval  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  be  opeu  for  the  inspection  of  any  party  in- 
terested therein,  and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  tileti  and  paid;  and  the 
surveys,  construction,  and  operation  of  such  railroad  shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  aud* regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to  o^rry  out  this  provision  :  Proridedy  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  that  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dians to  said  right  of  way  shall  be  obtained  by  said  railway  company,  in  such  manner 
as  he  may  prescribe,  before  any  right  under  this  act  shall  accrue  to  said  company. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage  this  right  of  way 
for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shall  be  completed:  Provided,  That  the  com- 
pany may  mortgage  said  franchise,  together  with  the  rolling-stock,  for  money  to  con- 
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-strnct  and  complete  said  road:  And  provided  further.  That  the  right  granted  herein  shall 
be  lost  and  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  the  road  is  constructed  and  in  Tunning  order 
within  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act:  And  provided  further^  That  no  part  of  said 
Jine  shall  touch  any  portion  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  expressed 
<»>ndition,  binding  npon  itself,  its  sacce«8ors,  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid, 
.assist,  nor  advise  in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present 
tennreof  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secnre  from  the  Indian  tribes 
any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  heretofore  provided:  Provided,  That 
any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  iu  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act.  That 
this  act  shall  be  in  force  irom  its  passage. 

Approved,  June  4,  1888. 


[Chap.  345,  25  Stats.,  169.] 

AN  ACT  grantinsT  to  the  Milwaukee.  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway  Company  the  right  of  way 
through  the  Lao  de  Flambeau.Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Wisoonsin. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
•Conffress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and 
"Western  Kailway  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  ils  assigns,  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad 
through  the  Lac  de  Flambeau  Indian  Reservation  in  said  State,  The  said  Indians  hav- 
ing consented  by  Treaty  to  a  reservation  by  the  United  States  of  the  power  to  grant 
Tight  of  way  through  said  reservation.  Such  right  of  way  shall  be  fifty  feet  in  width  on 
'each  side  of  the  central  line  of  sai^d  railroad,  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right 
to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone,  and  earth  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way,  for 
station  buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turnouts,  and  water-stations,  not  to 
-exceed  in  amount  three  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for 
<each  station,  to  the  extent  of  two  stations  within  the  limits  of  said  reservation. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  fix  the  amount  ot 
<iompensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Indiana  for  such  right  of  way,  and  provide  the  time 
and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof;  and  also  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  individual  members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction of  said  road;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or 
to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for,  until  plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual 
•survey,  for  the  definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  the  grounds  for  station 
buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turnouts,  and  water-stations,  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid  shall 
have  been  fixed  and  paid,  and  the  consent  of  the  Indians  on  said  reservation  as  to  the  amount 
of  said  compensation  shall  have  been  first  obtained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Pre8i« 
•dent  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  if  said  Indians  shall  refuse  to  accept  a  sum 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  is  a  just  compensation  for  said  right  of  way,  the 
said  compensation  shall  then  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  President  shall  di- 
rect having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  in  which  .event  the  said  company  shall 
have  the  right  to  take  and  occupy  said  right  of  way  by  paying  the  compensation  so  as- 
certained in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  direct.  Said  company  is 
hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  such  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  lo- 
cating its  line  of  railroad:  Pronded,  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located,  constructed,  and 
operated  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  the 
road  is  constructed  through  said  reservation  within  three  years. 

Sec.  4.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved,  June  4,  1888. 

[Chap.  382,  25  Steta. ,  178.] 

AN  ACT  for  the  protection  of  the  officials  of  the  United  States  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemlded.  That  any  Indian  hereafter  committing  against  the  person  of  any 
Indian  agent  or  policeman  appointed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  against 
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any  Indian  United  States  deputy  marshal,  posse  comitatos,  or  gaard,  while  lawfully 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  any  United  States  process,  or  lawfully  engaged  in  any  other 
duty  imposed  upon  such  agent,  policeman,  deputy  marshal,  posse  comitatns,  or  guard 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any  of  the  following  crimes,  namely,  murder,  man- 
slaughter, or  assault  with  the  intent  to  murder,  assault,  or  assault  and  battery,  or  who 
shall  in  any  manner  obstruct  by  threats  or  violence  any  person  who  is  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  his  duties  as  agent,  policeman, 
or  othe^  officer  aforesaid,  within  the  Indian  territory,  or  who  shall  hereafter  commit 
aH>«.x  of  the  crimes  aforesaid,  in  said  Indian  Territory,  against  any  person  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  said  crime,  or  at  any  time  previous  thereto,  belonged  to  either 
of  the  classes  of  officials  hereinbefore  named,  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  such  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  by  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  where  such  offense  was  committed,  and  shall  be 
finbject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of 
said  crimes,  respectively;  and  the  said  courts  are  hereby  given  jurisdiction  in  all  such 


Approved,  June  9,  1888. 


[Chap.  390, 25  Stats.,  184.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Port  Smith  and  Chootaw  Bridgre  Company  to  construct  a  bridge  acroM 
the  Poteau  River  in  the  Clioctaw  Nation,  near  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tJie  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  ashevni)ledy  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  theFurt  Smith  and  Choctaw  Bridge  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  duly  created  and  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
their  successors  or  assigns,  to  build,'  construct,  and  maintain  a  bridge  and  approaches 
thereto  for  the  passage  of  wagons,  cars,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  for  the  transit  of  ani- 
mals and  for  foot-passengers  across  the  Poteau  River  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  at  or  near 
Fort  Smith,  upon  the  land  owned  and  claimed  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bower,  a  member  of  the 
Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians. 

Seo.  2.  That  if  said  bridge  shall  be  made  with  unbroken  and  continuous  span,  the 
spans  shall  not  be  less  than  seventy  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  main  span  shall  be  over 
the  main  channel  of  the  river.  The  lowest  part  of  the  superstructure  of  said  bridge 
shall  be  at  least  thirty  feet  above  extreme  high  water,  as  understood  at  the  point  of  lo- 
cation: Protidedy  That  if  the  same  shall  be  constructed  as  a  draw-bridge,  the  draw  or 
pivot  shall  be  over  the  main  channel  of  the  river  at  an  accessible  navigable  point,  and 
give  a  clear  opening  of  seventy  feet  in  width,  and  the  spans  shall  not  be  less  than  ten 
feet  above  extreme  high-water  mark,  as  understood  at  the  point  of  location,  to  the  low- 
est part  of  the  superstructure  qf  said  bridge:  Provided  also^  That  said  draw  shall  be 
opened  promptly  upon  reasonable  signal  for  the  passage  of  boats. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all  purposes  of  a  high- 
way or  approaches  to  said  bridge,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  not  exceeding 
fifty  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  Poteau  River,  over  the  lands  claimed  by  individ- 
uals under  the  laws  and  usages  of  said  tribe  of  Choctaw  Indians,  and  may  contract  for 
and  obtain  the  same  from  such  Indian  or  Indians  by  purchase:  Provided,  That  no  part 
•f  the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  be  leased  or  sold  by  the  company,  and  they 
shall  not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  puri>oses  only  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  highway;  and  when  any  portion 
thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  individual  Indian  or 
Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken, 

Sec.  4.  That  before  said  highway  shall  be  constrncted  through  any  lands  held  by  in- 
dividual occupants  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  the  Choctaw  nation, 
full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  dam- 
age done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  such  highway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make 
amicable  settlements  with  any  occupant,  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the 
appraisement  of  three  disinterested  referees,  to  be  appointed,  one,  who  shall  act  as  chair- 
man, by  the  President,  one  by  the  chief  of  the  nation  to  which  said  occupant  belongs, 
and  one  by  the  said  bridge  company;  who,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  ap- 

Sraisements,  shall  take  and  subscribe  before  a  district  judge,  clerk  of  a  district  court,  or 
United  States  commissioner,  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  appraisement,  which  oath,  duly  certified,  shall  be  returned  with  their 
award  to  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  com- 
pletion thereof,  and  a  majority  of  said  referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the 
absence  of  a  member  after  due  notice.  And  upon  the  failure  of  either  party  to  make 
such  appointment  within  thirty  da^s  after  the  appointment  made  by  the  President,  the 
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vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  district  jadge  of  the  United  States  court  held  at  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  npon  the  application  of  the  other  party.  The  chairman  of  said  board  shall  ap- 
point the  time  and  place  of  all  hearings  within  the  nation  to  which  sach  occupant  belongs. 
Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  cause  submitted  to  them  under  this  act,  with 
mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile.  Witnesses- shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed  by  the 
court  of  said  nation.  CosIa,  including  compensation  of  said  referees,  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  award,  and  be  paid  by  such  i>ridge  company.  In  case  the  referees  do  not 
agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award.  Either  party  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall  have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  making  of  the  award  and  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the 
district  court  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  which  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  subject-matter  of  the  petition,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  for  determining  the  damage  when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes.  If, 
upon  the  hearing  of  said  appeal,  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  a  larger  sum  than 
the  award  of  the  referees,  the  costs  of  said  appeal  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  bridge 
company.  If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  the  same  or  a  less  sum  than  the 
award  made  by  the  referees,  then  the  costs  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  party  churning 
damages.  When  proceedings  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the  bridge  company  shall 
pay  double  the  amount  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof  and  then 
have  the  right  to  enter  npon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemn^  and  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  said  bridge. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  bridge  authorized  to  be  constructed  under  this  act  shall  be  built  and 
located  under  and  subject  to  such  regulations  for  the  security  of  the  navigation  of  said 
river  as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  said  bridge  company  may  charge  such  reasonable  rate  of  tolls  for  the 
transit  or  passage  over  the  same  of  wagons  and  vehicles  of  every  description  for  animals 
and  foot-passengers  as  are  provided  by  existing  laws  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  shall  be  null  and  void  if  actual  construction  of  the  bridge  herein 
authorized  be  not  commenced  within  one  year  and  completed  within  three  years  from 
the  date  thereof 

Sec.  8.  That  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Approved,  June  18,  1888. 


[Chap.  494,  25  Stat«.,  205.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Paris,  Choctaw  and  Little  Rock  Railway  Company  to  oonstruct  and 
operate  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Paris,  Choctaw  and  Little  Rock  Railway  Company,  a  cor- 
poration duly  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  invested  and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing, 
owning,  equipping,  operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone line  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point,  to  be  selected  by  said 
company,  on  Red  River,  at  the  most  convenient  crossing  of  said  river,  at  or  near  the 
point  known  as  Hooks*  Ferry,  a  crossing  of  said  river  from  the  south  bank  of  the  same 
in  Red  River  County,  Texas,  near  the  northwest  corner  thereof;  thence  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  in  the  general  direction  of  Hot  Springs  aud  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  to  a  point 
on  the  east  boundary  line  of  the  Indian  Territory  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  is  the 
west  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  main- 
tain such  tracks,  turnouts,  branches,  sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  company  may  deem 
it  to  their  interest  to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds 
herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all  purposes  of  a  rail- 
way, and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through  said 
Indian  Territory,  and  to  take  and  use  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a 
length  of  three  thousand  feet,  in  addition  torightof  way,  for  stations,  for  every  ten  miles 
of  road,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  fills 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road-bed,  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as 
may  be  included  in  said  cut  or  fill:  Provided^  That  no  more  than  said  addition  of  land 
shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station:  Provided  further ^  That  no  part  of  the  lands 'herein 
authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sold  by  the  company,  and  they  shall  not  be 
used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  sach  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
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Btmction  and 'convenient  operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph  and  telephone  line;  and, 
when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  naed,  snch  portion  shall  revert  to  the  nation 
or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 

Sec.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constrncted  throngh  any  lands  held  by  in- 
dividual  occupants  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions or  tribes  through  which  it  may  be  constructed  full  compensation  shall  be  made 
to  such  occupants  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any 
occupant  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisement  of  three  disinter- 
ested referees,  to  be  appointed,  one  (who  shall  act  as  chairman)  by  the  President,  one 
by  the  chief  of  the  nation  to  which  said  occupant  belongs,  one  by  said  railroad  company, 
who,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  shall  take  and  subscribe, 
before  a  district  judge,  clerk  of  a  district  courts  or  United  States  commissioner,  an  oath 
that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  the  dnties  of  their  appointment,  which 
oath,  duly  certified,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to  and  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof;  and  a  minjority  of  said 
referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a  member,  after  due  notice. 
And  upon  the  failure  of  either  party  to  make  such  appointment  within  thirty  days  after 
the  appointment  made  by  the  President,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  district  judge 
of  the  court  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  at  the  district  court  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  upon  the  application  of  the  other  party.  The  chairman  of  the  said  board 
shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  all  hearings  within  the  nation  to  which  such  occu- 
pant belongs.  Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  four  dollars 
per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under 
this  act,  with  mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile.  Witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  al- 
lowed by  the  courts  of  said  nations.  Costs,  ind  adiug  compensation  of  the  referees,  shall 
be  made  a  part  of  the  award,  and  be  paid  by  snch  railroad  company.  In  case  the  ref- 
erees can  not  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award.  Either 
party,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees,  shall  have  the  right,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award  and  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original 
petition  to  the  district  court  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  the  district  court  for  the 
northern  district  of  Texas,  which  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine 
the  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  heard  provided  for  determining  the  damage  when  property  is  taken  for  railroad 
purjKMes.  If,  upon  the  hearing  of  said  appeal,  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for 
the  complainant,  the  costs  of  said  appeal  shall  be  adyndged  against  the  railroad  com- 
pany. When  proceedings  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the  railway  company  shall 
pay  double  the  amount  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and 
then  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned  and  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  railroad. 

SEa  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory 
a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  for 
services  or  transportation  of  the  same  kind:  Provided^  That  passenger  rates  on  said  rail- 
way shall  not  exceed  three  cents  per  mile.  Congress  hereby  reserves  the  n'ght  to  regu- 
late the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway,  and  messages  on  said  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  government  or  governments  shall  exist  in  said 
Territory  within  the  limits  of  which  the  railway,  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  be  lo- 
cated; and  that  such  State  government  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix 
and  regulate  the  cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective 
limits  by  said  railway;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix  and  regulate,  at 
all  times,  the  cost  of  such  transportation  by  said  railway  or  said  company  whenever  such 
transportation  shall  extend  from  one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than 
one  State:  Provided^  however^  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers,  local 
or  interstate,  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expressed:  And  provided  further  ^  That  said 
railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  such  prices  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide; 
and  until  snch  rate  is  fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compen- 
sation. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  line  may  be  located, 
the  sumof  fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  property 
taken  and  damages  done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  construction  of  the  railway,  for 
each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territory;  said  payments  to  be  made 
in  installments' of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of  road  is  graded:  Provided ^ 
That  if  the  general  conncilof  either  of  the  nations  or  tribes  throucch  whose  land  said  rail- 
way may  be  located  shall,  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion, as  set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  dissent  from  the  allowances  provided  for  in  this 
section,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  all  compensation 
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to  bel;)aid  to  such  dissentiDg  nation  or  tribe  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  de- 
termined as  provided  in  section  three  for  the  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  Individ aal  occupant  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  upon  thn 
same  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as  therein  provided:  Provided  further^  That  the 
amount  awarded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railway  company  for  said  dissenting  na- 
tion or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that  said  nation  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  under  the  foregoing  provision.  Said  company  shall  also  pay,  so  long  as  said  Ter- 
ritory is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sum  of 
fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  the  said  Territory. 
The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
apportioned  by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  among  the 
different  nations  and  tribes,  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be 
constructed  by  said  rail  way  company  through  their  lands:  Provided,  That  Congress  shall 
have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are  occupied  and  possessed  by  said  nations  and  tribes, 
to  impose  such  additional  taxes  upon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  jnst  and  proper  for 
their  benefit;  and  any  Territory  or  State  hereafter  formed,  through  which  said  railway 
shall  have  been  established,  may  exercise  the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of  said  railway 
as  may  lie  within  its  limits.  Said  railway  company  shall  have  the  right  to  survey  and 
locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act 

Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its  located  lines 
through  said  Territory,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also 
to  be  in  the  office  of  the  principal  chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose 
lands  said  railway  may  be  located;  and  after  the  filing  of  such  maps  no  claim  for  a  sub- 
sequent settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  shown  by  said  maps  shall 
be  valid  as  against  said  company:  Provided^  That  when  filed  as  herein  provided  for,  said 
company  shall  commence  grading  said  located  line  within  six  months  thereafter,  or  such 
location  shall  be  void ;  and  said  location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  sections  of  twenty-five  miles  beiore  construction  of  any  such  section  shall  be 
begun. 

Sbc.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and'  employees  of  said  company  necessary  to  the 
construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged, 
upon  such  right  of  way,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  ac- 
cordance with  said  intercourse  laws. 

Sbo.  8.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the  northern  district  ot 
Texas  and  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  and  such  other  courts  as  may  be  authorized 
by  Congress  shall  have,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  concurrent  Ja- 
risdiction  over  all  controversies  arising  between  said  Paris,  Choctaw  and  Little  Rock 
Railway  Company  and  the  nations  and  tribes  through  whose  territory  said  railway  shall 
be  constructed;  said  courts  shall  have  like  jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  over  all  controversies  arising  between  the  inhabitants  of  said  nations  or 
tribes  and  said  railway  company;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  is  hereby  ex- 
tended within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without  distinction  as  to  citizenship 
of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  cai^ry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbo.  9.  That  said  ra^way  company  shall  build  and  complete  its  railway  in  said  Ter- 
ritory within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall 
be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built;  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  such  case  for  a 
forfeiture  to  be  declared  by  judicial  process  or  legislative  enactment;  that  said  railroad 
company  shall  construct  and  maintain  continually  all  fences,  road  and  highway  cross- 
ings, and  necessary  bridges  over  said  railway  wherever  sa  d  roads  and  highways  do  now 
or  may  hereafber  cross  said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  iniiy  be  by  the  proper  authorities 
laid  out  across  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  said  Paris,  Choctaw  and  Little  Ro(tk  Railway  Company  shall  accept 
this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  as- 
signs, that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  efibrt  looking  towards  the 
c£mging  or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not 
attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  nations  any  further  grant  of  land,  or  its  occupancy, 
than  is  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided^  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned 
in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  lailwi^ 
company  under  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  railway  company  conveying  any  portion 
of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be  constructed  in  said  Iqdian  Territory, 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  e"^- 
dence  and  notice  of  their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  proi>erty  of  said  com- 
pany as  therein  expressed. 

Sec.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act;  and 
the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  in  any 
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form  whatever  prior  to  the  oonstraction  and  completion  of  the  road,  except  as  to  mort- 
gages or  other  liens  that  may  be  given  or  secared  ther^n  to  aid  in  the  construction 
thereof. 
Received  by  the  President  Jnn^  14,  1888. 

[NOTB  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE. — ^The  foregoing  act  having  been  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval,  and  not  having  ^n  returned  by 
him  to  the  honse  of  Congress  in  which  it  originated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Ck>iistitotion  of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  law  without  his  appro vaL] 


[Chap.  003, 25  Stet.,  217.] 

AN  ACT  raaklnff  appropriaUons  for  the  current  and  oontioMot  expenses  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, and  for  lalflliingr  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  for  the  jear  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eiffhteea  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  U  enacted  hjf  ihe  Semite  and  Houm  of  BepresenUUives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  fbr  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  fbr  the  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  fuldlling  treaty  stipulations  with  the 
various  Indian  tribes,  namely: 


SIOUX,   MEDAWAKANTON  BAND. 

For  the  support  of  the  full-blood  Indians  in  Minnesota,  belonging  to  the  Medawakan- 
ton  band  of  Sioux  Indians,  who  have  resided  in  said  State  since  the  twentieth  day  of 
May,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  severed  their  tribal  relations,  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  .expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  purchase, 
in  such  manner  as  in  his  judgment  he  may  deem  best,  of  agricultaral  implements,  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  lands:  Provided,  That  of  this  amount  the  Secretary  if  he  may  deem  it 
for  the  best  interests  of  said  Indians,  may  cause  to  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  said 
Indians  at  the  most  suitable  location,  a  school-house,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand dollars:  And  provided  also.  That  he  may  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  make  the^ 
above-mentioned  expenditures  under  his  direction,  the  expense  of  the  same  to  be  paid 
out  of  this  appropriation. 

«  «  «  ~        «  «  «  « 

For  continning  the  work  of  constructing  ditches  and  reservoirs  for  the  Navi^o  Indians, 
and  for  the  purchase  maintenance,  and  operation  of  a  portable  saw-mill  for  the  use  of 
said  Indians,  and  for  the  purchase  of  nails  and  such  other  necessary  materials  as  can  not 
be  obtained  by  the  Indians  for  hoases  to  be  constructed  by  them,  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  taken  from  the  fVtnds  now  in  the  Treasury  belonging  to  said  Indians. 

The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  the  settlers  who,  in  good 
faith,  made  settlement  in  to¥n[iship  twenty-nine  north,  ranges  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  six- 
teen west  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  prior 
to  May  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  for  their  improvements  and  for  damages 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  inclusion  of  said  townships  within  the  Navajo  reservation  by 
Executive  order  of  April  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  such  set- 
tlers may  make  other  homestead,  pre-emption,  and  timber-culture  entries  as  if  they  had 
never  made  settlements  within  said  townships. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

«  *«««•« 

For  survey  and  subdivision  of  Indian  reservations  and  of  lands  to  be  allotted  to  In- 
dians, and  to  make  allotments  in  severalty,  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipulation,  to  be 
expended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afifairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Sonreying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations  (reimbursable): 

To  enable  the  President  to  complete  the  work  already  undertaken  and  commenced 
under  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven^ 
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entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  ra- 
rious  reservations,  and  to  extMid  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Territories  over  the  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,'*  including  the  necessary  clerical 
^ork  incident  thereto  in  the  field  and  in  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  deliyery  to 
the  Indians  entitled  thereunder  of  the  trust  patents  authorized  under  said  act,  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  immediately  available. 

To  enable  the  President  to  cause,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of 
lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations,  and  to  extend  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," such  Indian  reservations  as  in  his  judgment  are  advantageous  for  agricultural 
and  grazing  purposes  to  be  surveyed,  or  resurveyed,  for  the  purposes  of  said  act,  and  to 
complete  the  allotment  of  the  same.  Including  the  necessary  clerical  work  incident 
thereto  in  the  field,  and  in  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  delivery  of  trust  patents,  ao 
I'iir  as  allotments  shall  have  been  selected  under  said  act,  thirty  thousand  dollars.  And 
DO  allotments  shall  be  ordered  or  commenced  upon  any  reservation  unless  the  allotments 
upon  such  reservation  so  selected  and  the  delivery  of  trust  patents  therein  can  be  com- 
pleted under  this  appropriation. 

For  this  amount,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  aiding  Indians  who  have  taken  land  in  severalty  under  the  act  of  February  eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of 
lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations,  and  to  extend  the  protection 
or  the  laws  ot  the  United  States  and  the  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," to  establish  themselves  in  homes  thereon,  to  procure  seed,  farming  implements, 
and  other  things  necessary,  in  addition  to  means  already  provided  by  law  or  treaty,  for 
tne  commencement  of  farming,  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  amounts  provided  tor  in 
the  three  preceding  paragraphs  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  proportionately  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  lands,  if  any,  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  Indians  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  acU  And  a  report  in  detail  of  the  expenditures  made 
to  Decembfr  first  next,  under  the  appropriations  provided  by  said  paragraphs,  shall  be 
made  to  Oongress  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session. 

******* 

For  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Big  Wind  River  on  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  upon  plans  and  specifications  to  be  approved  by  him,  ten  thousand  dollars,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  immediately  available. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  just  and  proper,  a  tract  of  land  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia  River,  in  Oregon,  of  sufficient  area  and  in  such  locality  as  to  afford  suitable 
facilities  for  the  Indians  of  the  Warm  Sprfngs  Reservation  to  take  fish  in  said  river,  and 
to  properly  cure  the  same,  said  land  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  said  Indians,  three  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  be  immediately  available. 

FOE  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

«  «  *  «  «  «  « 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting,  constructing,  and  completing  suitable  school-buildings  for 
an  Indian  industrial  school,  near  the  city  of  Pierre,  Dakota  Territory,  on  the  land^  do- 
nated by  the  citizens  of  said  city  to  the  Government  for  that  purpose,  which  buildings 
are  to  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  plans  and 
specifications  to  be  approved  by  him,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  completing  suitable  school- buildings  for  an  Indian 
industrial  school,  to  be  located  at  some  point  in  Ormsby  County,  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
upon  lands  to  be  donated  to  the  Government  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  of  such  character  and  location  as  shall  be  deemed  most  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  plans  and  specifications  to  be  approved  by 
him,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

*  *  *  *  .  i  II  » 

That  in  the  expenditure  of  any  money  appropriated  in  this  act  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  education  of  Indian  children,  those  children  of  Indians  who  have  taken  lands  in  sever- 
alty under  any  existing;  law,  shall  not,  by  reason  thereof,  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  such  appropriations. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  8.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  a  person  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  management,  train- 
ing, and  practical  education  of  children,  to  be  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  who 
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shall,  from  time  to  tirae^  and  as  often  as  the  nature  of  his  duties  will  permit,  visit  the 
schools  where  Indians  are  taught,  in  whole  or  in  part,  hy  appropriations  from  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
what,  in  his  judgment,  are  the  defects,  if  any,  in  any  of  them  in  system,  in  administra- 
tion, or  in  means  for  the  most  effective  advancement  of  the  children  in  them  toward 
civilization  and  self-support;  and  what  changes  are  needed  to  remedy  such  defects  as 
may  exist;  and  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  employ 
and  discharge  superintendents,  teachers,  and  any  other  person  connected  with  schools 
wholly  supported  by  the  Government,  and  with  like  approval  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  such  schools  as  in  his  judgment  their  good  may  require. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  detailed  from  the  employ^  of  his  Depart- 
ment such  assistants  and  shall  fnmi<)h  such  facilities  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  foregoing  provisions  respecting  said  Indian  schools. 

Sec.  9.  That  for  payment  to  the  Choctaw  Nation,  two  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
«ight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents,  the  said  sum 
b^g  the  amount  of  the  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of  said  nation,  by  the  Court  of 
Claims,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  on  a  mandate  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  October  t«rm  of  said  court,  to- 
gether with  such  further  sum  as  may  be  neceesaiy  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  judgment, 
at  five  per  centum  per  annum,  from  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  transcript  of  said 
judgment  to  the  S^retary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment,  as  provided  in  section  one  thou- 
sand and  ninety  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  to  the  date  of  this  act.  The  appropriation 
hereby  made  shall.be  a  permanent  and  continuing  appropriation,  not  subject  to  lapse,  or 
to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury;  and  said  sum,  tc^ther  with  the  interest  thereon,  shall 
be  paid  from  tinae  to  time,  and  in  such  sums  as  requisition  or  requisitions,  therefor  shall 
be  made,  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  to  the  National  Treasurer  of 
said  Nation,  or  to  such  other  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  named  in  said  requisitions 
therefor,  in  accordance  with  article  twelve  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  concluded  June  twenty-second,'  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five:  Provided,  That  no  interest  shall  be  paid  on  this  appropriation  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  but  the  amount  herein  appropriated  to  be  immediately  available,  and 
to  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  arising  under  article 
twelve  of  said  treaty. 

Sec.  10.  That  at  day  or  industrial  schools  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  by  appropria- 
tions contained  in  this  act,  and  at  which  schools  church  organizations  are  assisting  in 
the  educational  work,  the  christian  bible  may  be  taught  in  the  native  language  of  the 
Indians,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  schools  it  may  be  deemed 
conducive  to  the  moral  welfare  and  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  such  schools. 

Sec.  11.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  all  that  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Blackfoot  Indian  Keservation  in  Montana  Territory,  lying  west  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighth  meridian,  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  an  agreement  with  the  several  bands 
of  Indians  occupying  the  same,  (which  said  agreement  was  ratified  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  hxfit,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight),  is  hereby  attached  to  and  made 
a  part  of  the  county  of  Chotean,  in  said  Territory,  and,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
all  that  portion  of  said  reservation  ceded  under  said  agreement  and  lying  east  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighth  meridian,  Montana,  is  hereby  attached  to  and  made  part  of  the  county 
of  Dawson,  in  said  Territory.  The  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Montana  now  in  force  in  the 
counties  of  Dawson  and  Choteau  shall  extend  over  and  be  in  force  in  the  portions  of  ter- 
ritory added  to  said  counties,  respectively. 

Sec.  12.  That  section  second  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  allotment  of 
lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  residing  upon  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  granting  patents  therefor,  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  lands  described  in  said  section  shall  be  sold  at  the  agency  on  said  reservation, 
in  Umatilla  County,  State  of  Oregon,  instead  of  the  proper  land-office  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  in  and  by  said  section,  such  sales  in  all  other  respects  to  be  made  in 
the  manner  as  prescribed  in  said  act. 

Approved,  June  29, 1883. 


[Chap.  519. 2S  Stats.,  210.1 

AN  AOr  authorizing  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Winnebajco  Reservation  In  Nebraska. 

Be  it  enacUd  hy  the  Senais  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameinca  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  and 
authorized  to  sell  at  public  sale,  after  giving  due  and  proper  notice  by  publication  in 
«uch  newspapers  as  he  may  select,  the  following  described  land,  being  a  part  of  the  res- 
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ervation  now  occapled  by  the  Winnebaj^o  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to 
wit:  Ijots  three  and  fonr,  the  soath  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  section  number  thirty-three,  lots  number  five  and  six,  the  south  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  number  thirty-four,  all  in  town- 
ship number  twenty-seven  north,  of  range  number  six  east,  sixth  principal  meridian. 

Sbo.  2.  That  the  said  land  to  be  sold  in  such  Governmental  divisions  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  determine;  said  sale  to  be  for  cash  in  hand  and  to  the  hiji^hest  bid- 
dei^  and  the  proceeds  arising  from  such  sale  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Wiuneba^ 
tribe  of  Indians  in  Nebraska  and  to  be  paid  to  them  at  the  time  the  first  annuity  is  dae 
after  the  said  land  shall  be  sold,  the  money  arising  from  sale  of  said  land  to  be  divided 
pro  rata  among  the  members  of  the  tribe:  Promdedy  That  in  case  any  members  of  the  tribe 
have  taken  allotments  on  any  of  the  land  described  above,  said  allotments  may  be  can- 
celed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian  or  Indians  who  have 
taken  such  allotments,  and  said  members  of  the  tribe  who  thus  voluntarily  relinquish  any 
allotment  may  select  other  land  on  the  reservation  under  the  law  and  have  the  same 
allotted  the  same  as  if  no  selection  had  been  made:  Provided  farther^  That  no  sale  of  the 
above  described  land  shall  be  made  unless  tiie  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians  in  Nebraska 
shall  give  their  assent  thereto:  Provided  cUsOy  That  any  right  acquired  by  the  Sioux  City 
and  Nebraska  Railroad  Oompany  for  right  of  way  for  a  line  of  railway  and  to  lands  for 
use  and  occupancy  for  station  and  depot  purposes  under  an  agreement  made  with  the 
Winnebago  Indians,  bearing  date  April  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  act:  Jt  is  further  prgvidedy  That  at  any 
time  vrithin  three  months  after  the  sale  of  the  unallotted  lands  as  provided,  any  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  who  have  not  voluntarily  relinquished  their  allotments  on  the  land  de- 
scribed are  authorized  to  make  sale  of  their  lands  with  the  consent  of  their  special  agent, 
by  transfer,  and  assigning  their  patents,  and  the  purchaser  shall  pay  into  the  hand  of 
the  agent  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Nebraska,  for  the  benefit  of  said  tribe  as  hereto- 
fore provided,  the  same  price  per  acre  as  the  average  price  paid  for  lands  at  the  publip 
sale,  and  said  members  of  the  tribe  may  select  lands  on  the  reservation  the  same  as  it 
no  selection  had  been  made. 

Approved,  July  4,  1888. 


rCbap.  716,  25  Stats.,  U7.] 

AN  ACT  granting  to  the  Newport  and  Kin^'a  Valley  Railroad  Company  the  ri^t  of  way  throngli 

the  Siletz  Indian  Reservation. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  t?ie  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Newport  and  Kings' 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  for  the  construction  of  its  railroad  through  the  Siletz.  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, beginning  at  a  point  on  the  easterly  line  of  said  reservation  where  Rock  Creek 
crosses  said  line  and  running  thence  westerly  down  the  valley  of  Rock  Creek  and  the 
valley  of  Siletz  River  to  the  western  boundary  of  said  reservation  at  or  near  the  south- 
west comer  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall  be  seventy-five 
feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad  as  aforesaid;  and  said  com- 
pany shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road 
material,  stone,  earth,  and  timber  nece&sary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also 
ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station-buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side- 
tracks, turn-outs,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three  hundred  feet  in 
width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for 
each  ten  miles  of  road. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  fix  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  right  of  way,  and  provide  the  time  and 
manner  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  also  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  made  individual  members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  said  road;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said  rail- 
way company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for  until  plats  thereof, 
made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  the 
points  for  station-.building,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water- 
stations,  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  ap- 
proval shall  be  made  in  writing  and  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  any  party  interested 
therein,  and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  and  jmid;  and  the  surveys, 
construction,  and  operation  of  such  railroad  shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  ihe 
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rights  of  the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with  sncb  roles  and  regalations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  make  to  carry  out  this  provision :  Pjyvided,  That  the  consent  of  the 
Indians  to  said  right  of  way  shall  be  obtained  by  said  railroad  company  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe,  before  any  right  under  this  act  shall 
aocrae  to  said  company:  And  provided  further^  That  no  greater  rate  shall  be  charged  npon 
said  road  within  said  reservation  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  freight  than  is 
charged  for  a  like  service  outside  of  said  reservation. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage  this  right  of  way 
for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shall  be  completed:  ProMed,  That  the  com- 
pany may  mortgage  said  franchise,  together  with  the  rolling  stock,  for  money  to  construct 
and  complete  said  road:  And  provided  further,  That  the  right  granted  herein  shall  be 
loet  and  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  the  road  is  constructed  and  in  running  order 
across  said  reservation  within  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  railway  compauy  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  npon  the  expressed 
condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assiscns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  ad- 
vise, nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present 
tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  tribes 
any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore  provided:  Prodded^  That 
any  violation  of  the  condition  meutioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  aot 

Seo.  7.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

Keceived  by  the  President  July  14, 188a 

[Note  by  the  Department  of  State. — The  foregoing  act  having  been  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval,  and  not  having  been  returned  by 
him  to  the  house  of  Congress  in  which  it  originated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  law^ without  his  approval.] 


[Chap.  717,  25  Stats.,  849.] 

AK  ACT  granting  to  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  the  right  of  way  through  the 
Nez  Pero6  Indian  Betervation. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Omf/ress  assembled,  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby  granted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to 
the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navic^ation  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  uq» 
der  the  laws  of  the  Stite  of  Oregon,  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad  through  the  Nez 
Perc6  Indian  Reservation  from  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  said  reservation  on 
the  Clear  Water  River,  in  Idaho  Territory,  in  an  easterly  direction,  following  the  valley 
of  said  Clear  Water  River  and  the  south  fork  of  said  river  and  branches  of  the  same  in  a 
generally  southerly  and  easterly  direction  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  said  reservation; 
also  from  a  point  on  the  northern  boundary  of  said  Nez  Perc^  Indian  Reservation  on 
Potlack  Creek  in  section  sixteen,  township  thirty-seven  north,  range  three  west,  Boise 
meridian,  by  way  of  Potlack  Creek  to  the  Clear  Water  River. 

Sec  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall  be  seventy-five 
feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad  as  aforesaid;  and  said  com- 
pany shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road 
material,  stone,  earth,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also, 
ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  ptation-buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side- 
tracks, turnouts,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three  hundred  feet  in 
width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for 
each  ten  miles  of  road. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  fix  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  rig^  of  way,  and  provide  the  time 
and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  also  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  amount  of  com- 
) ciisation  to  be  made  individual  members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  road;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said 
railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for  until  plats 
thereof,  made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  in- 
cluding the  points  for  station-buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turnouts, 
and  water-stations,  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
vhich  approval  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  any  party 
interested  therein,  and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  and  paid;  and 
the  surveys,  constr notion,  and  operation  of  such  railroad,  including  charges  of  trans- 
portation, shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  niles  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to 
carry  out  this  provision:  Provided^  That  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  said  right  of  way 
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shall  be  obtained  by  said  railroad  oompany  in  sach  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  prescribe,  before  any  right  nnder  this  act  shall  accrae  to  said  company. 

Sbc.  4.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage  this  right  of  way 
for  any  purpose  whatever  nntil  said  road  shall  be  completed:  Protdded,  That  the  com- 
pany may  mortgage  said  fhmchise,  together  with  the  rolling  stock,  for  money  to  con- 
stmct  and  complete  said  road:  And  provided  further,  That  the  right  granted  herein  shall 
be  lost  and  forteited  by  said  company  unless  the  road  is  constructed  and  in  running 
order  across  said  reservation  within  two  years  from  the  pasaa^e  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  expressed 
condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  ad- 
vise, nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present 
tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian 
tribes  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore  provided:  li^o- 
vided,  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  sh^l  operate  as  a 
forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Received  by  the  President  July  14,  188a 

[Note  by  the  Depabtment  of  State. — The  foregoing  act  having  been  piesented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval,  and  not  having  been  returned  by 
him  to  the  house  of  Congress  in  which  it  originated  within  the  time  prescnbed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  law  without  his  approval.] 


rCbap.  718,  25  StaU.,  850. J 

AN  ACT  to  KTftnt  to  the  Pusrallup  Valley  Railway  Company  a  rieht  of  way  tbrougli  (he  Puyallup 
Indian  Reservation  in  Washhigton  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepresenioHvea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Puyallup  Valley  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  cre- 
ated under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  invested  and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning, 
equipping,  operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines 
through  the  Puyallup  Indian  Reservation,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  may  be  hereinaller 
designated  in  this  act,  said  line  to  begin  on  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  said  In- 
dian reservation,  near  the  city  of  Tacoma,  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route 
through  said  reservation  to  the  southeastern  boundary  thereof ;  thence  to  the  town  of 
Sumner,  in  said  Territory  of  Washington,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain 
such  tracks,  turn-outs,  sidings,  and  extensions  hereinafter  mentioned  as  such  company  . 
may  deem  necessary  and  to  their  interest  to  construct  along,  upon,  and  in  connection 
with  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted.  Before  work  is  begun  the  definite  line  and  loca- 
tion of  said  railway  is  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  right  of  way  sixty-six  feet  in  width  through  said  Indian  reservation, 
or  the  designated  parts  thereof,  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Puyallup  Valley  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  a  strip  of  land  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  in  width,  with  a  length  of 
two  thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  way,  is  granted  for  such  stations,  sidings, 
or  junctions  as  may  be  established  by  said  railway  company  for  the  proper  and  conven- 
ient operating  of  said  railroad,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground,  where  there 
are  heavy  cuts  or  fills,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  road-bed;  but  ground  taken  or  used  for  such  purposes  shall  not  exceed  fifty  feet 
in  width  on  each  side  of  the  right  of  way,  or  only  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  included 
in  such  cuts  and  fills:  Provided^  That  no  part  or  parts  of  land  included  in  these  grants 
shall  be  used  for  any  other  purposes  than  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  convenient  operatioAof  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines:  Pro' 
vided  further,  That  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  said  right  of  way  upon  the  said  Puyal- 
lup Indian  Reservation  shall  be  obtained  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  prescribe,  before  any  right  under  this  act  shall  accrue  to  said  company:  And 
provided  further.  That  the  location,  construction,  and  operation  of  said  road  through  said 
reservation  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  pro- 
vide. 

Skc.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any  land,  claim,  or  im- 
provement held  by  individual  occupants,  according  to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  compensation  shall  be  made  such  occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be 
taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railway.  In  case  of  failure 
to  make  satis&ctory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant,  the  just  compensation  shall  be 
determined  as  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  Washington  Territory,  enacted  for  the  settle- 
ment of  like  controversies  in  such  cases.  The  amount  of  damages  resulting  to  the 
Puyallup  tribe  of  Indians  in  their  tribal  capacity  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said 
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railway  throagb  such  lands  of  the  reservation  as  are  not  occapied  in  severalty,  shall  be 
ascertained  and  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct, 
and  to  be  subject  to  his  final  approval:  Fromded  further.  That  no  right  of  any  kind  shall 
vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for 
until  plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  such  railroads,, 
and  including  the  points  for  station-buildings,  depots,  yards,  machine-shops,  side-tracks, 
turn-outs,  and  water-stations,  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  which  approval  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  any 
party  interested  therein,  and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  and  paid: 
Provided,  That  the  amount  of  compensation  which  may  ultimately  be  awarded  or  ad- 
judged against  said  railway  company  in  respect  of  such  last-mentioned  lands,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  by  him  expended  on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  lor 
the  benefit  of  their  schools,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  shall  deem  best. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  maximum  rate  charged  by  the  said  railway  company  for  the  trans- 
portation  of  freight  and  passengers  within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  reservation  shall  not 
exceed  the  rate  charged  for  the  same  services  in  kind  in  the  Territory  of  Washington; 
and  Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for  the  freight  and  pas- 
sengers on 'said  railroad,  and  messages  on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  until  a 
State  government  or  governments  shall  exist  in  the  said  Territory  within  the  limits  of 
which  said  railway,  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  be  located:  Provided^  That  the  said  railway 
company  shall  carry  the  United  States  mail  at  such  price  as  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide, and  until  sndi  rate  is  fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of 
compensation:  And  prodded  further,  That  the  passenger  rates  of  fare  shall  not  exceed 
three  cents  per  mile  where  the  distance  is  greater  than  five  miles. 

Sbo.  6.  That  said  company  shall,  as  soon  as  the  definite  route  and  line  of  said  railroad 
is  located  through  said  reservation,  cause  a  map  to  be  made  showing  such  line  and  loca- 
tion, a 'copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a 
copy  shall  be  also  filed  in  theoffice  of  the  principal  chief  or  governor  of  said  tribe  through 
which  said  road  may  have  been  located ;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  map  of  location 
no  claim  for  subsequent  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  or  addi- 
tional grounds  lor  depots,  stations,  sidings,  or  switches  shall  be  vf^id  as  against  said 
railroad  company. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  officers,  employees,  and  servants  of  said  company  necessary  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  management  of  said  road,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines 
shall  be  allowed  to  reside  while  so  engaged,  upon  the  said  right  of  way,  but  at  the  same 
time  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  iutercourse  laws  and  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  therewith. 
Sec.  7.  That  the  United  States  courts  for  the  second  judicial  district  of  Washington 
Territory,  and  such  other  courts  as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  shall  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  th^ amount  in  controversy,  over  all  cases  arising  be- 
tween said  railroad  company  and  the  tribe,  as  such,  or  individual  members  thereof, 
through  whose  territory  said  railway  may  be  constructed;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
said  courts  is  extended  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Puyallup  Indian  Reservation,  with- 
out distinction  as  to  citizenship  of  parties  interested,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  give  effect  to  all  its  enactments. 

Sec.  8.  That  said  railway  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  continually  all  fences, 
road  and  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges  over  said  railway  wherever  such  roads 
and  highways  do  now  or  shall  hereafter  cross  said  right  of  way  or  may  by  proper  author- 
ity be  laid  out  across 'the  same. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  mortgages  or  conveyances  executed  and  operating  on  any  portion  of 
this  railway  that  may  be  constructed  in  the  said  PuyaUup  Indian  Reservation  shall  be  re- 
corded in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and 
notice  of  the  execution  of  the  same,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  of  property  of  said  rail- 
road company  therein  expressed.  That  said  company  shall  not  sell,  assign,  transfer, 
or  mortgage  this  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  sluill  be  com- 
pleted: Provided,  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise,  together  with  the 
rolling  stock,  for  money  to  construct  and  complete  said  road:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  right  granted  herein  shall  be  lost  and  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  the  road  is 
constructed  and  iu  running  order  within  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  in  such  case  for  a  forfeiture  to  be  declared  by  judicial  process, 
or  legislative  enactment. 
Sec.  10.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act. 
Received  by  the  President  July  14,  1888. 

[Note  by  the  Depabtmext  of  State.— The  foregoing  act  having  been  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval,  and  not  having  been  returned  by 
him  to  the  house  of  Congress  in  which  it  originated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  law  without  his  approval.] 
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[Chap.  818,  25  StAts..  392.] 
AN  ACT  in  relation  to  marriage  between  white  men  and  Indian  woman. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  •/  the  United  States  of  America  in 
"Congress  assembled^  That  no  white  man,  not  otherwise  a  member  of  any  tribe  of  Indiana, 
who  may  hereafter  marry,  an  Indian  woman,  member  of  any  Indian  tribe  in  the  United 
estates,  or  any  of  its  Territories  except  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
f^liall  by  sQch  marriage  hereafter  acquire  any  right  to  any  tribal  property^  priidlege,  or 
interest  whatever  to  which  any  member  of  such  tribe  is  entitled. 

Seo.  2.  That  every  Indian  woman,  member  of  any  such  tribe  of  Indians,  who  maj 
hereafter  be  married  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  declared  to  become 
by  such  marriage  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities of  any  such  citizen,  being  a  married  woman:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  impair  or  in  any  way  affect  the  right  or  title  of  such  married  woman  to 
any  tribal  property  or  any  interest  therein. 

Sec.  3.  That  whenever  the  marriage  of  any  white  man  with  any  Indian  woman,  a 
member  of  any  such  tribe  of  Indians,  is  required  or  offered  to  be  proved  in  any  judicial 
proceeding,  evidence  of  the  admission  of  such  fact  by  the  party  against  whom  the  pro- 
ceeding is  had,  or  evidence  of  general  repute,  or  of  cohabitation  as  married  persons,  or 
any  other  circumstantial  or  presumptive  evidence  from  which  the  fact  may  be  inferrad, 
sliall  be  competent. 

Approved,  Au^nist  9,  1888. 

[Chap.  936,  25  StaU.,  488.J 

AN  ACT  to  acoeptand  ratify  an  agreement  made  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indians,  for  the 
surrender  and  relinquinhraent  to  the  United  Statea  of  a  portion  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation, 
in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  for  the  purposes  of  a  town-site,  and  for  the  irrant  of  a  right  of  way 
through  said  reservation  to  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railway  Company,  and  for  other  purpoaea. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  a  certain  agreement  made  and  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
of  America  represented  as  therein  mentioned,  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indians 
resident  in  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  and  now  on  file  in  the 
office  of  Indian  Affairs,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed* 
Said  agreement  is  executed  by  a  duly  certified  m^ority  of  all  the  adult  male  Indians  of 
tlie  Shoshone  and  Bannack  tribes  occupying  or  interested  in  the  lands  therein  more  par- 
ticularly described,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  article  eleven  of  the  treaty  con- ^ 
eluded  with  said  Indians  July  third,  eighteen  J^undred  and  sixty-eight  (Statutes  at 
Large,  volume  fifteen,  page  six  hundred  and  seventy-three),  and  is  in  the  words  and 
figures  following,  namely: 

**  Memorandum  of  an  agreement  made  and  entered  into  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, represented  by  Robert  S.  Gardner,  U.  S.  Indian  Inspector,  and  Peter  Gallagher,  U. 
S.  Indian  Agent,  specially  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  tribes  of  Indians,  occupying  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  in 
the  Territory  of  Idaho,  as  follows: 

Abt.  I.  The  said  Indians  agree  to  surrender  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all 
their  estate,  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  so  much  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  as 
is  comprised  within  the  following  boundaries,  that  is  to  say:  and  comprising  the  follow- 
ing lands,  all  in  town  six  (6)  south  of  range  thirty-four  (34)  east  of  Boise  Meridian. 

West  one  half  section  twenty-five  (25);  all  of  section  twenty-six  (26);  east  one-half 
section  twenty-seven  (27);  northwest  quarter  section  thirty-six  (36);  north  one-half  sec- 
tion thirty-five  (35);  northeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  section  thirty-five  (35); 
northeast  quarter  of  the  northeastquarter  of  section  thirty-four  (34);  comprising  an  area 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  (1840)  acres,  more  or  less,  saving  and  excepting  so  much 
of  the  above-mentioned  tracts  as  has  been  heretofore  and  is  hereby  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  and  Oregon  Short  Line  Railways. 

The  land  so  relinquished  to  be  surveyed  (if  it  shall  be  found  necessary)  by  the  United 
States  and  laid  off  into  lots  and  blocks  as  a  town-site,  and  after  due  appraisement  thereof, 
to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  Congress  may  direct. 

The  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  survey, 
appraisement,  ani  sale,  to  ba  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  said  Indians,  and  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum;  with 
power  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  expend  all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  and  ao- 
cTued  interest  thereof,  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  said  Indians  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  times  as  he  shall  see  fit. 
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Or  said  lands  so  relinquished  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians  in  sncb 
other  manner  as  Congress  may  direct;  and 

Whereas  in  or  abont  the  year  1878  the  Utah,  and  No^hem  Railroad  Ck>mpany  con- 
stmcted  a  line  of  railroad  running  north  and  south  through  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation, 
and  has  silice  operated  the  same,  without  payment,  of  any  compensation  whatever  to 
the  said  Indians,  for  or  in  respect  of  the  lands  taken  for  right  of  way  and  station  pur- 
poses; and  • 

Whereas  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indians, 
concluded  July  3,  1868  (15  Stat,  at  Large,  page  673),  under  which  the  Fort  Hall  Res- 
ervation was  established,  contains  no  provisions  for  the  building  of  railroads  through 
said  reservation:  Now,  therefore, 

Abt.  II.  The  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indians,  parties  hereto,  do  hereby  consent  and 
agree  that  upon  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  their  use  and  benefit  of  the 
sum  of  ($8.00)  eight  dollars  for  or  in  respect  of  each  and  every  acre  of  land  of  the  said 
reservation,  taken  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  its  said  railroad,  the  said  Utah  and  North- 
em  Railroad  Company  shall  have  and  be  entitled  to  a  right  of  way  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  (200)  feet  in  width,  through  said  reservation  extending  from  Blackfoot  River, 
the  northern  boundary  of  said  reservation,  to  the  southern  boundary  thereof,  together 
with  necessary  groands  for  station  and  water  purposes  according  to  maps  and  plats  of 
definite  location,  to  be  hereafter  filed  by  said  company  with  the  S^retary  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  be  approved  by  him,  the  said  Indians,  parties  hereto,  for  themselves  and  for  the 
members  of  their  respective  tribes,  hereby  promising  and  agreeing  to,  at  all  times  here- 
after during  their  occupancy  of  said  reservation,  protect  the  said  Utah  and  Northern 
Railroad  Company,  its  successors  or  assigns,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  said  right  of  way 
and  appurtenances  and  in  the  peaceful  operation  of  its  road  through  the  reservation. 

Abt.  III.  All  unexecuted  provisions  of  existing  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  said  Indians  not  affected  by  this  agreement  to  remain  in  full  force;  and  this  agree- 
ment to  fake  effect  only  upon  ratification  hereof  by  Congress. 

Signed  at  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  by  the  said  Robert  S.  Gard- 
ner and  Peter  Gallagher  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  undersigned  chiefk, 
headmen,  and  heads  of  families  and  individual  members  of  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack 
tribes  of  Indians,  constitoting  a  clear  majority  of  all  the  adult  male  Indians  of  said 
tribes  occupying  or  interested  in  the  lands  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  in  conformity 
with  article  eleven  of  the  treaty  of  July  3,  1868,  this  twenty-seventh  (27)  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  (1887).'' 

[Hero  follow  the  signatures.] 

Ssa  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  cause 
to  be  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  lots  and  blocks  so  much  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  in 
the  Territory  of  Idaho,  at  or  near  Pocatello  Station,  on  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railway, 
as  when  the  sectional  and  subdivisional  lines  are  run  and  established  shall  be  found  to 
be  within  the  following  descriptions,  to  wit:  The  west  half  of  section  twenty-five,  all 
of  section  twenty-six,  the  east  half  of  section  twenty-seven,  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  thirty-six,  the  north  half  of  section  thirty-five,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  thirty-five,  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  thirty-four,  all  in  township  six  south,  of  range  thirty- four  east,  of  Boise  merid- 
ian, in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  and  containing  an  area  of  one  thonsand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  or  thereabouts;  saving  and  excepting  thereout  so  much  of  the  above  de- 
scribed tracts  as  has  heretofore  been,  or  is  hereby,  granted  for  the  use  of  the  Utah  and 
Northern  Railway  Company. 

Sbo.  3.  That  such  survey  shall  describe  the  exterior  boundu  ?s  of  the  said  town  ac- 
cording to  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys,  also  giving  the  name  of  such  city  or  town,  and 
exhibiting  the  streets,  squares,  blocks,  lots,  and  alleys,  the  size  of  the  same,  with  meas- 
urements and  area  of  each  municipal  subdivision,  the  lots  in  which  shall  each  not  ex- 
ceed four  thousand  two  hundred  sqnare  feet,  with  a  statement  of  the  extent  and  general 
character  of  the  improvements;  such  map  and  statement  shall  be  verified  under  oath  by 
the  party  making  the  snrvey ;  and  within  one  month  after  making  such  verification  there 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office  a  verified  transcript  of  such  map  and 
statement;  a  similar  map  and  statement  shall  be  filed  with  the  register  and  receiver,  and 
a  similar  copy  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  county  wherein  such  town 
is  situate. 

Ssa  4.  That  at  the  time  of  the  said  survey,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause 
the  said  lots  and  blocks  to  be  appraised  by  three  disinterested  persons,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  designated  by  said  Indians  in  open  council  and  the  other  two  by  the  Secretary  of  th'* 
Interior,  who,  after  taking  and  subscribing  an  oath  before  some  competent  officer  to  faith - 
ftUly  and  impartially  (perform  their  duties  as  appraisers  of  said  lota  and  blocks  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  oaths  shall  be  returned  with  their  appraisement,  shall 
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^o  in  person  upon  the  ground  and  determine  the  value  of  each  lot  and  parcel  thereof; 
making  lists  thereof,  particularly  describing  each  lot,  block,  and  parcel,  wiUi  the  ap- 
praised value  thereof,  as  by  them  determined,  which  said  list  shall  be  verified  by  the 
affidavit  of  at  least  two  of  said  appraisers,  to  the  effect  that  said  liist  is  a  correct  list  of 
the  said  lots,  blocks,  and  parcels  appraised  by  them,  and  that  the  appraisements  thereof 
are  the  true  value  of  each  parcel  appraised,  and  that  the  same  were  determined  by  them 
afl^r  due  and  full  inspecUon  of  each  and  every  parcel  thereof:  Provided,  That  no  lot  or 
parcel  shall  be  appraised  at  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  that  all  improvements  shall  be 
appraised  separate  and  distinct  from  the  land. 

Sec.  5.  That  upon  the  return  of  said  survey,  and  the  appraisement  of  said  lands,  if 
the  same  shall  be  approved  by  him,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  said  lands 
to  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction,  at  the  door  of  the  '*Pocatello  House,"  Pocatello 
Junction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  cash,  which  sale  shall  be  advertised  for  at  least  three 
months  previous  thereto,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Secretary  shall  direct,  and  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  rej^ister  of  the  land  office  in  the  district  in  which  said  lands  are  situ- 
ate, in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
Said  sale  shall  continue  from  day  to  day  until  all  of  the  said  lands  shall  have  been  sold 
or  offered  for  sale.  The  said  lands  shall  be  offered  in  single  lot«  and  parcels,  and  no  bid 
shall  be  received  for  any  lot  or  parcel  less  than  the  appraised  value  ot  the  same.  All 
blocks,  lots,  and  parcels  of  said  lands  not  soli  at  public  sale  shall  thereafter  be  subject 
to  private  entry  at  the  appraised  value  thereof:  Provided,  That  any  person  who  has  been 
residing  upon  any  of  said  land,  and  has  made  valuable  improvements  thereon,  shall, 
upon  proof  to  that  effect  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  permitted  to 
purchase  at  such  sale,  for  cash,  at  the  appraised  value  thereof,  the  lot  or  parcel  so  resided 
upon  and  improved  by  him,  and  in  default  of  his  exercising  the  preference  right  so  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  section,  such  lot  or  parcel  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
for  cash,  as  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided  further,  That  such  last-mentioned  purchaser 
shall  pay  the  owner  of  such  improvements  the  appraised  value  thereof,  as  determined 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act:  And  provided  further,  That  any  right  heretofore  ac- 
quired by  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railway  Company  for  right  of  way  and  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  lands  for  station  and  depot  purposes,  through  and  upon  the  lands  above 
described,  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  after  deducting  the  expenses 
of  survey,  appraisement,  and  sale,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  tribes  of  Indians  belonging  on  said  reserva- 
tion, and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum ;  and  Abe  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  expend  all  or  any  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  accrued  interest  of  such  fund  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  said  Indians,  in 
such  manner,  and  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem  expedient  and  proper. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  effect;  he  shall  determine  the  compensation  of  the  sur- 
veyor for  his  services  inlaying  out  said  lands  into  town  lots,  also  the  compensation  of  the 
appraisers  provided  for  in  section  four,  and  Rhall  cause  patents  in  fee  simple  to  be  issued 
to  the  purchasers  of  the  lands  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the  same  manner 
as  patents  are  issued  for  the  public  lands. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  in  to  effect, 
which  said  sum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  expended,  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 
Treasury  out  of  the  sales  of  said  lands. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  exterior  lines  of  the  land  by  this  act  authorized  to  be  laid  out  into 
town  lots  and  separating  the  same  from  the  lands  of  said  reservation  shall,  from  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  said  survey  by  theSecretary  of  the  Interior,  be,  and  constitute,  the  line 
of  said  reservation  between  the  same  and  said  town. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  citizens  of  the  town  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  have  the  firee 
and  undisturbed  use  in  common  with  the  said  Indians  of  the  waters  of  any  river,  creek, 
stream,  or  spring  flowing  through  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  in  the  vicinity  of  said  town, 
Avith  right  of  access  at  all  times  thereto,  and  the  right  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
all  such  ditches,  canals,  works,  or  other  aqueducts,  drain,  and  sewerage  pipes,  and  other 
appliances  on  the  reservation,  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  said  town  with  proper  water 
and  sewerage  facilities. 

Sec.  11.  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby,  granted  to  the  said  Utah  and  Northern  Railway 
Company  a  right  of  way  not  exceeding  two  hundred  feet  in  width  (except  such  portion 
of  the  road  where  the  Utah  and  Northern  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railways  run  over 
the  same  or  adjoining  tracks,  and  then  only  one  hundred  feet  in  width)  through  the 
lands  above  described,  and  through  the  remaining  lands  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation, 
(extending  from  Blackfoot  Kiver.  the  northern  boundary  of  said  reservation,  to  the  south- 
em  boundary  thereof;  and  in  addition  to  such  right  of  way,  grounds  adjacent  theroto  for 
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station  baildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side-tracks,  tnm-outs,  and  water-stations,  not  to 
exceed  in  amount  tweirty  acres  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten 
miles  of  its  road,  according  to  maps  and  plats  of  definite  location  thereof  respectively,  to 
be  filed  by  said  company  with,  and  approved  by,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except 
that  at  and  near  its  station  at  Pocatello,  in  Idaho  Territory,  said  railway  company  is 
granted  for  its  use  for  station  grounds,  depot  buildings,  shops,  tracks,  side-tracks,  turn- 
outs, yards,  and  for  water  purposes,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fiity  acres,  as  shown 
by  mi^  and  plats  of  the  definite  location  thereof;  and  said  company  shall  pay  for  said 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  in  addition  to  the  eight  dollars  per  acre  provided  in  said 
agreement,  a  further  sum  equal  to  the  average  appraisal  of  each  acre  of  town  lots  in  the 
proposed  town-site  of  Pocatello,  outside  of  said  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  provided  for 
in  section  four  of  this  act,  said  eight  dollars  per  acre  to  be  paid  within  one  year  from  the 
passage  of  this  act,  and  said  additional  sum  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  ap- 
praisement aforesaid:  Provided^  That  all  lands  acquired  by  said  railway  company  near 
its  station  at  Pocatello  for  its  use  for  station  grounds,  depot  buildings,  shops,  tracks, 
side-tracks,  turn-outs,  yards,  and  for  water  purposes,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall, 
whenever  used  by  said  railway  company,  or  its  assigns,  for  other  purposes,  be  forfeited 
and  revert  to  the  United  States,  and  be  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  act: 
Provided  further  J  That  the  said  Utah  and  Northern  Railway  Company  shal)  first  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  Shoshone  and  Bannacdc 
tribes  of  Indians,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  per  acre  for,  or  in  respect  of  each  and  every 
acre  of  land  so  taken  and  used  for  said  right  of  way  and  station  grounds,  in  conformity 
with  said  maps  of  definite  location,  the  moneys  derived  from  this  source  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  the  credit  of  the  said  Shoshone  and  Bannack 
Indians,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  centum  per  annum,  with  like  power  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  from  time  to  time,  to  apply  all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  and  accrued 
interest  thereof,  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  said  Indians  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
hereinbefore  provided  with  regard  to  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  of  the  Fort 
Hall  Reservation:  And  provided  further^  That  no  part  of  the'lands  herein  authorized  to 
be  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sold  by  the  company,  and  they  shall  not  be  used,  except  in 
such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  convenient  operation  of  a  railway,  telegraph  or  telephone  lines,  and  when 
any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  tribe  or 
tribes  of  Indians  fsom  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken,  or  in  case  they  shall  have 
ceased  to  occupy  said  reservation,  to  the  United  States;  and  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  said  railway  shall  be  conducted  with  a  due  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  make  to  carry  out  this  provision. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company  necessary  to  the 
construction  and  management  of  said  road,  shall,  while  so  engaged,  be  allowed  to  reside 
upon  said  right  of  way,  and  station  grounds  hereby  granted,  but  subject,  in  so  far  as  the 
reservation  lands  are  concerned,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ipdian  intercourse  laws,  and 
sach  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
accordance  with  the  said  intercourse  laws. 

Sec.  13.  That  said  railway  company  shall  fence,  and  keep  fenced,  all  snch  portions 
of  its  road  as  may  run  through  any  improved  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  also  shall  con- 
struct and  maintain  continually  all  road  and  highway  crossings  and  necessary  bridges 
over  said  railway,  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross 
said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  may  be,  by  the  proper  authorities,  laid  out  across  the 
same. 

Sec.  14.  That  said  railway  company  shall  execate  a  bond  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  tribes  of  Indians, 
conditioned  for  the  due  payment  of  any  and  all  damages  which  may  accrue  by  reason 
of  the  killing  or  maiming  of  a^y  Indian  bolouging  to  said  tribes,  or  either  of  them,  or 
of  their  live-stock,  in  the  constroction  or  operation  of  said  railway,  or  by  reason  of 
fires  originating  thereby;  the  damages  in  all  cases,  in  the  event  of  failure  by  the  railway 
company  to  e^ect  an  amicable  settlement  with  the  parties  in  interest,  to  be  recovered  in 
any  court*  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho  having  jurisdiction  of  the  amount  claimed,  upon 
suit  or  action  instituted  by  the  proper  United  States  attorney  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  all  moneys  so  recovered  by  the  United  States  attorney  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  particular  Indian  or  Indians  entitled  to  the  same,  and  to  be 
paid  to  him  or  them,  or  otherwise  expended  for  his  or  their  benefit,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  said  Utah  and  Northern  Railway  Company  shall  accept  this  right 
of  way  upon  the  expressed  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns, 
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that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  loolcinx  towards  the  changing 
or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  remaining  lands,  and  wiU 
not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  tribes  any  farther  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy 
than  is  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided^  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned 
in  this  Section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  rail- 
way company  under  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  That  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved,  September  1, 1888. 


[Chap.  1069,  25  Stats.,  506.] 

AK  ACT  making  approprlatloiis  for  sandrv  dvll  expenses  of  the  Ck>vernmenl  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  U  enacted  Ip  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated 
for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  namely: 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Western  Miami  Indians:  For  the  payment  per  capita,  under  such  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  minors  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
Western  Miami  Indians  from  the  funds  to  their  credit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Kaskasria,  Wba,  Peoria,  and  Piankbshaw  Indians:  For  the  payment  per  capita^ 
under  such  r^fulations  for  the  protection  of  minors  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre> 
tary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Kaskaskia,  Wea,  Peoria,  and  Piankeshaw  Indians,  forty  thou- 
sand  dollars,  to  be  chaiged  to  said  Indians  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  bonds 
representing  the  amount  paid  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

*  «  *  *  •  tf  • 

Approved  Oct.  2,  ISSa 


[Chap.  1186,  25  Stats.,  658.1 

AN  ACT  granting  to  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railway  Company  the  right  of  way  through  the 
Pond  du  Lac  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled ^  That  there  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railway 
Ck>mpany,  commencing  at  Duluth  and  ruDning  by  the  most  practicable  route  to  a  point 
at  or  near  Grand  Rapids,  on  Mississippi  River,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  its  assigns,  the  right  of  way  for  the  exten- 
sion of  its  railroad  through  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Reservation  in  said  State.  Such 
right  of  way  shall  be  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad, 
and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
said  road  material,  stone,  and  earih  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also 
grounds  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way,  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side- 
tracks, tarn-outs,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three  hundred  feet  in 
width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  statidn,  to  the  extent  of  two  stations 
within  the  limits  of  said  reservation. 

Sec.  2.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any  land,  claim,  or  im- 
provement held  by  individual  occupants,  according  to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  ihe  United 
States,  compensation  shall  be  made  such  occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken 
or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railway.  In  case  of  &ilure  to  make 
satisliactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant,  the  just  compensation  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  Minnesota,  enacted  for  the  settlement  of  like  oun- 
tioversies  in  such  cases.  The  amount  of  damages  resulting  to  the  Fond  du  Lac  tribe  of 
Indians  in  their  tribal  capacity  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railway  through 
such  lands  of  the  reservation  as  are  not  occupied  in  severalty,  shall  be  ascertained  and 
determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  his  final  approval;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said  railway  company 
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in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  proyided  for,  until  plats  thereof,  made  npon 
actual  Burrey,  for  the  definite  location  of  such  railroad^  and  including  the  grounds  lor 
station  buildings,  depots,  machine^hops,  side-tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water-stations,  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  until  the  compensation  afore- 
said shall  have  been  £xed  and  paid,  and  the  consent  of  the  Indians  on  said  reservation 
as  to  the  amount  of  said  compensation  shall  have  been  first  obtained  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  upon  such  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of  railroad : 
Provided^  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located,  constructed,  and  operated  with  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  the 
road  is  constructed  through  said  reservation  within  three  years. 

Sec.  4.  That  there  be.  and  is  hereby,  granted  to  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
for  the  purposes  of  station-baildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turn-outs,  and 
water-stations,  and  other  railroad  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  access  to  and  egress 
fix>m  said  station  the  following  described  tracts  of  land,  being  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
reservation  in  the  State  of  Oregon  known  as  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  namely:  Com- 
mencing at  a  point  one  thousand  and  thirty-eight  and  one  half  feet  north  of  the  south- 
east comer  of  section  four,  township  three  north,  range  thirty-four  east,  Willamette  meri- 
dian, and  on  the  east  line  of  said  section  four;  thence  north  fifty-seven  degrees  west  two 
hundred  and  fifty  and  three  tenths  feet  to  a  point  three  hundred  and  fourteen  and  eight 
tenths  feet'  from  the  main  track  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  rail- 
road; thence  north  thirty-three  degrees  east  one  thousand  and  fifty  feet  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  main  track  of  said  railroad  at  this  point;  thence  south  fifty-seven  degrees  east 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  and  eight  tenths  feet;  thence  south  thirty-three  degrees  west 
one  thousand  and  fifty  feet;  thence  north  fifty-seven  degrees  west  one  hundred  feet  to 
the  center  of  the  main  track  of  said  railroad;  thence  north  fifty-seven  degrees  west  sixty- 
four  and  one  half  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  ten  acres.  Also  a  strip  of 
land  sixty- two  and  two  tenths  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  a  line  commencing  at  a  point  on 
the  northwest  side  of  said  ten-acre  tract,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  its  northwest 
corner,  and  running  thence  north  ten  degrees  and  four  minutes  west  seven  hundred  feet 
to  the  renter  of  Wild  Horse  Creek. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  fix  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  tracts  of  land  and  to  provide  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  payment  thereof,  and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  and 
paid  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said  railway  company. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  railway  company  shall  accept  this  grant  ui>on  the  expressed  con- 
dition, binding  upon  itself,  its  successors,  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise, 
nor  assist  in  any  efibrt  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present  ten- 
ure of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  tribes 
any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided,  That 
any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of 
ftll  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  The  preying  three  sections  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  consent  of  said  In- 
dians to  the  provisions  thereof  shall  have  been  obtained;  which  consent  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  writing,  signed,  by  a  majority  of  the  male  adults  on  said  reservation  and  by 
a  mi^jority  of  their  chiefs  in  council  assembled  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  act  entitled  *'An  act  providing  for  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to 
the  Indians  residing  upon  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  granting 
patents  therefor,  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  repealing  so  much  thereof  as  limits 
the  total  quantity  of  the  diminished  reservation  proposed  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  acres,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  set  apart  such  further  quantity 
of  land  of  the  existing  Umatilla  Reservation,  in  addition  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  acres  thereof,  required  by  said  act  to  be  selected,  designated,  and  reserved  for 
the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  Indians,  as  therein  provided,  as  shall  enable  him  to  fix, 
define,  and  establish  the  metes  and  bounds  of  said  reserved  tract  in  a  saUsflEictory  man- 
ner, and  to  include  therein  such  portions  as  he  may  deem  advisable  of  certain  lands  in 
tiie  eastern  part  of  the  reservation,  which  the  Indians  desire  shall  be  reserved  for  them; 
end  the  said  Secretary  is  authorized  by  order  to  establish  such  diminished  reservation 
Accordingly;  and  in  all  other  respects  said  act  shall  continue  and  remain  in  force. 

Ssa  9.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal  this  acU 
Approved,  October  17,  1888. 
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[Chap.  ISll,  25  StAte..  606.] 

AN  ACT  to  secure  to  the  Cherokee  freedmen  and  others  their  proportion  of  oertain  prooaeds  of 
iandfl,  under  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

Whereas  it  is  provided  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Jnly  nineteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians, 
that  freedmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  volnntary  act  of  their  former  owners,  or  by 
law,  as  well  as  all  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  (Cherokee)  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  and  were  then  residents  therein,  or  who  might  return  within 
six  months,  and  their  descendants,  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  native  Cherokees;  and. 

Whereas  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  certain  terms  were  provided 
under  which  friendly  Indians  might  be  settled  upon  unoccupied  lauds  in  the  Cherokee 
country  east  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  west  longitude;  and  the  Indians  thns  settled 
were,  upon  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  said  article,  to  be  incorporated  into 
and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  equal  terms  in  every  respect 
with  native  citizens;  and. 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  fifteenth  article  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  which  agreement  was  approved,  re- 
spectively, by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  Delaware  Indians  **  became  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  the  same  rights 
and  immunities  and  the  same  participation  (and  no  other)  in  the  national  funds  as  natiTe 
Cherokees;''  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  fifteenth  article  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  on  the  sev- 
enth day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  respectively,  on  the  ninth  day  of 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Shawnee  Indians  were 
incorporated  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  equal  terms  in  every  re- 
spect, and  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  native  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  it  is  provided  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  that  all  laws  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  uniform  throughout  said  nation;  and 

Whereas  by  an  item  in  the  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-foor, 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  **  appropriated,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  out  of  the  funds  due  under  appraisement  for  Cherokee  lands  west 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  which  sum  shall  be  expend^  as  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee  legis- 
lature direct;  and 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  the  Cherokee  legislature,  which  was  passed  over  the  veto  of  the 
principal  chief  and  became  a  law  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  the  principal  chief  was  directed  to  cause  the  said  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  out  per  capita  to  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by 
blood  and  which  sum  has  been  paid  out  only  to  Cherokee  citizens  by  blood,  as  directed 
by  said  act;  and 

Whereas  by  the  said  act  of  the  Cherokee  legislature  the  aforesaid  freedmen,  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  Indians  have  been  deprived  of  their  legal  and  just  dues  guaranteed  them 
by  treaty  stipulations:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  KepresentcUives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Ti^ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  the 
amount  actually  expended  shall  be  charged  against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  account  of 
its^  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  shall  be  a  lien  on  said  lands,  and  which  shall 
be  deducted  from  any  payment  hereafter  made  on  account  of  said  lands.  The  said  sum, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  dis- 
tributed per  capita,  first,  among  such  freedmen  and  their  descendants  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  July  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eix, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians;  second,  among  the  Del- 
aware tribe  of  Indians  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  the  terms  of  a  certain 
agreement  entered  into  between  said  Cherokee  Nation  and  Delaware  Indians,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty,  on  the  eighth  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  approved,  respectively,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven:  and,  third,  among  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  incoroorated  into 
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tbe  Cherokee  Nation  by  the  terms  of  a  certain  agreement  entered  into  between  the  said 
Cherokee  Nation  and  Shawnee  Indians,  under  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  article  and 
treaty,  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  eighteen  hnndred  and  sixty-nine,  and  approved,  re- 
spectively, by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  ninth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  in  such  manner  and  in  such 
amount  or  amounts  as  will  equalize  the  per  capita  payment  made  to  Cherokees  by  blood 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  Cherokee  legislature  aforesaid,  out  of  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  aforesaid. 
Approved,  October  19,  1888. 


[Chap.  1214,  25  Stato.,  OX.] 

AN  ACT  RUthorizioff  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  sorrenderof  and  cancel  land  patents. 

to  Indians  in  certain  c 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentaiives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  accept  the  surrender  of  and  to  cancel  patents  conveying  the  land  therein  described 
and  issued  to  the  following-named  members  oi  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Da- 
kota or  Sioux  Indians,  under  the  treaty  of  February  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  namely: 

To  Susan  F.  Brown,  dated  May  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and 
•described  as  follows,  namely:  Lots  numbered  one  and  two  of  section  three,  in  township 
one  hnndred  and  twenty-four  north,  of  range  fifty-one  west;  and  the  east  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-seven;  in  township  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
north,  of  range  fifty  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian  in  Dakota  Territory,  containing 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres. 

To  Uan-ke-du-ta,  dated  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  described 
as  follows,  namely:  The  north  half  oi  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  two  and  the  north 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  ten,  in  township  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
north,  of  range  fifiy-three  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian  in  Dakota  Territory,  con- 
taining one  hnndred  and  sixty  acres. 

To  Wa-ce-hin-gi,  dated  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
and  described  as  follows,  namely:  The  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  seventeen,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty,  and 
the  north  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  thirty,  in  township  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  north,  of  range  fifty-three  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian  in  Dakota 
Territory,  containing  one  hnndred  and  sixty  acres. 

To  Peter  La  Belle,  dated  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
and  described  as  follows,  namely:  The  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  and 
the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  one,  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  ten,  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of'section  fifteen,  in  township  one  hnndred  and  twenty  eight  north,  of  range  filty-four 
west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian  in  Dakota  Territory,  containing  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres. 

The  same  having  been  surrendered  to  the  United  States  by  the  Indians  named,  who 
have  respectively  indorsed  thereon  their  relinquishment  of  all  their  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  and  to  said  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  allotments  on  said  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  Reservation,  Dakota,  under  the  act  of  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  to  allot  and  patent  to  said  Indians,  under  the  act  of  February 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  such  lands  as  they  would  be  thereby  en- 
titled to  had  no  previons  patents  to  them  severally  been  made. 

Seo.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion, and  when- 
ever for  good  and  sufficient  reason  he  shall  consider  it  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
Indians,  in  making  allotments  under  the  statute  aforesaid,  to  permit  any  Indian  to 
whom  a  patent  has  been  issued  for  land  on  the  reservation  to  which  such  Indian  belongs, 
under  treaty  or  existing  law,  to  surrender  such  patent  with  formal  relinquishment  by 
such  Indian  to  the  United  States  of  all  his  or  her  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the  land 
conveyed  thereby,  properly  indorsed  thereon,  and  to  cancel  such  surrendered  patent: 
Provided,  That  the  Indian  so  surrenderinsc  the  same  shall  make  a  selection,  in  lien 
thereof,  of  other  land  and  receive  patent  therefor,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary eighth,  eighteen  hnndred  and  eighty-seven. 

Approved,  October  19,  1888. 
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X  [PmvATB— No.  672,] 

AN  AOT  to  flrrant »  pension  to  "  Muok-a-peo-wak-keu-zah,**  or  **  John/*  »n  Indian  who  aided  Ib 
flaving  the  lives  of  many  white  people  in  the  Indian  outbreak  in  Miunesota  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenlaiives  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioain 
Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
place  on  the  pension-roll,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollaia  per  month,  the  name  of  linek-a- 
peo-wak-ken-zah,  or  **  John,''  an  Indian  of  the  Dakota  or  Sionx  tribe,  now  residing  near 
the  city  of  Hastings,  in  the  county  of  Dakota,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  who  ren- 
dered yalnable  services  in  behalf  of  the  white  settlers,  and  who  was  instrumental  in  saving 
the  lives  of  many  white  people  during  the  Sioux  outbreak  and  w%r  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  who  then  served  the  United 
States  as  a  scout,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the  pension  laws. 

Approved,  August  9,  1888. 

[Pbfvatip— No.  746.] 
AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  H.  Winston,  Junior. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised 
and  directed  to  pay  to  Patrick  H.  Winston,  junior,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fiity  dollars,  for  legal  services 
rendered  by  him  in  the  defense  of  Tom  Hill,  a  captain  of  the  Indian  police  of  the  Nez 
Pero6  Agency,  Idaho  Territory,  charged  with  the  killing  of  the  Indian  Nine  Pipes,  said 
services  having  been  rendered  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles  Monteith,  United  States 
agent  at  the  Nez  Perc4  Reservation,  and  of  honorable  Norman  Buck,  judge  of  the  first 
judicial  district  of  Idaho  Territory. 

Approved,  September  26,  1888. 

[Private— No.  842.] 

AN  ACT  to  compensate  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Larimer  for  important  services  rendered  the  military  author^ 
ilies  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  at  Deer  Creek  Station,  Wyoming;. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Larimer  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  fhll  for 
valuable  services  rendered  by  her  to  the  Government  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  by  giving  important  information  to  Captain  Shuman,  in  command  of  the 
'United  States  troops,  and  others,  of  the  evil  designs  of  hostile  Indians,  while  she  was 
held  in  captivity  by  them,  the  said  sum  to  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  due  to  said  Indians 
if  there  be  any  available  for  such  purpose  and  if  there  be  none,  then  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Tr^rasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Beceived  by  the  President  October  4,  1888.  , 

[NoTB  BY  THB  Dbpabtment  OF  STATE.~The  foregoiug  act  having  been  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval,  and  not  having  been  returned  by 
him  to  the  house  of  Ck>ngre8S  in  which  it  originated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  law  without  his  appro vaL] 


[ParvATB— No.  890.] 
AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  8.  T.  MarshalU 

Be  U  enacted  by  ihe  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  in 
Congress  a^enibled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  S.  T.  Marshall,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  in  fhll  of  all  claim  or  demand  of  said  S.  T.  liaishall» 
assignee  of  G.  M.  Marshall,  in  a  contract  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  to  supply 
and  furnish  beef  cattle  to  General  Estill,  purchasing  and  disbursing  agent  of  the  United 
States  for  the  commission  sent  to  California,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  the  sum  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  doUars 
and  forty-nine  cents,  but  such  allowance  and  payment  to  be  subject  to  any  and  all 
credits  to  be  shown  or  ascertained  upon  a  &ir  and  equitable  settlement  and  adjustment 
of  his  accounts  (as  such  assignee  of  said  0*  M.  Marshall)  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Approved,  October  19, 188a 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  fands  and  tniat 
lands  daring  the  year  ending  October  31,  1888. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E^  and  F  show  in  detail  the  varioos  stocks,  ftinds  in  the 
Treasnry  to  the  credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest.  A  stotement  is  also 
given  showing  the  condition  of  nominal  State  stocks  enumerated  in  Table  C. 

A  consolidated  statement  is  given  of  all  interest  collected,  and  a  statement  of  interest 
appropriated  by  Congress  on  non-paying  State  stocks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

188a 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of  mon^s 
derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

A. — List  of  names  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  stock  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
teriar  (T^easurew  of  the  United  States  custodian)^  showing  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit 
of  each  iribe^  the  annual  interest^  the  date  of  the  treaty  or  law  UTuier  which  the  investment 
was  madCf  and  the  amount  of  abstracted  bonds  for  which  Congress  has  made  no  approprior 
Uon,  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


Tribe. 


Treaty  or  act. 


Stetates 
at  Large. 


Vol.  jpage. 


Anaounl  of 


Annual  in- 
terevt. 


Amount  of 

abstracted 

bonds. 


Annual 
interest. 


Cherokee  national  fkxnd ... 
Cherokee  school  fund. ...  | 

Cherokee  orphan fUnd...  | 

Chickasaw  national  fund-< 

Choctaw  general  fund 

Delaware  general  fund.. 

lowas  - « 

Kaskaskias.  Peorias,etc. 

Xaskaskias,  eta,  schoof 

fund.. 

Menomonees... 

PoUawatomies,  education 

Total « 


I>ec.  29^885 
Feb.  27, 1819 
Deo.  29, 1885 
Deo.  29. 1885 
Feb.  K 1S78 
Oct.  20,1872 
May  24, 1884 
June  20, 1878 
Jan.  17,1887 
May  6,1854 
May  17, 1854 
Mar.  6,1864 
May  30, 1854 
Feb.  23, 1867 

Feb.  23, 1867 
Sept.  8,1886 
Sept.26,1888 


478 
196 
498 
478 
462 
881 

600 

1048 
1060 
1171 
1082 
519 

519 
006 
4S1 


1041,688.06 
70,854.28 

22,228.26 

817,016.831 

450,000.00 
189,288.90 

50.000.00 
77,800.00 

20,700.00 
19,000.00 


881,878.81 
4,621.26 

1,883.40 

20,321.01 

27,000.00 
11,887.03 

8,020.00 
4,801.00 

1,449.00 
900.00 


968,000.00 
15,000.00 


$4,080.00 
900.00 


*1.000.00 


1,796,016.881  107,261.01 


84,000.00 


4,960.00 


*  No  interest  appropriated  on  a  91,000  abstracted  bond. 
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B.StatemerU  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  aecuriUe$  in  which  the  funds  of  each 
tribe  are  invested  and  now  on  hand,  the  annual  interest  on  the  same,  and  the  amount  of 
abstracted  bonds  not  provided  for  by  Congress, 


StookiL 

1 

1 

Original 
amount. 

Amount  of 
abstracted 
bonds  jnot 
provided 

for  by 
Congress. 

Amount  on 
hand. 

Annual 
interest. 

OHUIOKBB  NATIOHAL  WVJKV, 

Stole  of  Florida - 

7 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 

6 

$13,000.00 
11,000.00 
60,000.00 
41,000.00 

118,000.00 
5,000.00 

125,000.00 
90,000.00 

156,638.56 

113,000.00 
11,000.00 

1910.00 

State  of  Louisiana. 

660.00 

State  of  MiMonri 

•60,000.00 
18.000.00 

State  of  North  Oarolina. 

28,000.00 
118,000.00 

1,680.00 

State  of  South  Carolina. 

7,080.00 

State  of  Tennessee........ 

5.000.00 

State  of  Tennetmee..... ........r. ...... ,,,....,, 

125.000.00 
90,000.00 

156.638.56 

6.250.00 

State  of  Virginia 

5. 400. 00 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Paoido  Railroad, 
eastern  dlTlsion 

9.398.31 

Total « 

600,638.56 

68,000.00 

541.688.56 

31.878.31 

7 
6 
5 
6 
6 

6 

6 

CBBROKSE  SCHOOL  FUVD. 

State  of  Florida ^ 

State  of  Trf)nio1ana 

7.000.00 
2,000.00 
21,000.00 
1.000.00 
7.000.00 

1,000.00 

51,854.28 

ZZZZZ'fS 

8,000.00 

7,000.00 
2.000.00 

490.00 
190.  on 

State  of  North  CaroUna 

State  of  South  Carolina « 

13,000.00  '        780.66 
1,000.00  <          OD.OD 

7.000.00 

State  of  Virsrinia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Company) 

1,000.00 
51,854.28 

60.00 

UnitedStates  issue  to  Union  Paciflo  Railroad, 
eastern  division ^ 

3,111.26 

••  • 

Total 

90.854.28 

15.000.00 

75.854.28 

4,5.-1.26 

6 

6 
5 
5 

5i 

CHEBOKEX  ORPHANS*  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Paoiflo  Railroad, 
eastern  division 

22,228.26 

1  .<aft  4A 

""•***"* 

State  of  Arkansas 

168,000.00 

8,850.17 

104.000.00 

66.66A.66I 

10.080.00 

601.01 

6,246.00 

State  of  Mary  land 





State  of  Tennessee * « 

Qf  AtA  of  XAnnoASAt* M 

3.500.00 

"    **  *  •••••• 

Total ~. 

S47,0l6.83t 

20,321.01 

6 

7 
6 

6 

..•••MM. •••.•*.. 

•  «».  ......... 

CHOCTAW  OENBBAI.  FUND. 

State  of  Virginia,  registered 

450,000.00 

27.000.00 

State  of  Florida 

53.000.00 
87,000.00 

49,288.90 

3,710.00 

State  of  North  Carolina 

• -• 



5.220.00 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Paoiflo  Railroad, 
AAfitAm  division 

2,967.08 

......... 

Total „« «... 

189,283.90  '  11.8R7.flS 

7 
6 
6 
6 

IOWA8. 

State  of  Florida 

22,000.00 

9^000.00 

21.000.00 

a.  000. 00 

1.540.00 
540.00 

State  of  Louisiana.^ - 

1 

State  of  North  Carolina       .x 

' 

1.260.00 
180.00 

State  of  South  Carolina  

1         **"        '** 

^tal « ^^«. 

56,000.00 

3,580.00 
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c      stocks. 

1 

1 

Original 
amount. 

Amount  of 
abstracted 
bonds  not 

provided 
for  by 

Congress. 

Amount  on 
hand. 

Annual 
interest. 

KARKAHKTAB,  PBOBIA8,  BTO. 

State  of  Florida 

7 
6 
6 
6 

$16,300.00 
15,000.00 
43,000.00 
3,000.00 

$1,141.00 
900  OQ 

Stat«  of  IfOaislana. ... 

State  of  North  Carolina 

2,580.00 
180.00 

Stateof  South  Carolina            .  t...  .......       

* 

Total 

77,300.00 

4,801.00 

7 
5 
5 

' 

***'*"* 

KA8KA8KIAS,  PBOBIA8,  STO.,  BOHOOI.  FUND. 

Stateof  Florida 

20.700.00 

1,449.00 

'  *****  * 

"•***•*** ** 

MBNOMONSBS. 

State  of  T«nn©wwe. ,„,^ttt,T.-f--t-rT--T-,--r-— ........ 

19,000.00 

960.00 

POTTAWATOMHa— KDUCATIOH. 

SUie  of  Indiana » 

11,000.00 

C  — Statement  of  stocks  held  by  the  Treasmrer  of  the  United  States  as  custodian  for  the  various 
Indian  tribes^  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand;  also  abstracted  bonds,  for  which  Congress 
has  made  no  appropriation. 


Stocks. 

Per 
oent. 

Amount  on 
hand. 

Amount  of 
bonds. 

State  of  Arkanffflff... .........«,«..»««............ .rt........^.T 

H 

$168,000.00 
182,000.00 

State  of  Florida. ^ 

State  of  Indiana. 

$1,000.00 

State  of  Louisiana 

87.000.00 
8.350.17 

5Hat«  Af  MarylapH , 



State  of  Missouri 

50.000.00 
21.000.00 

State  of  North  Carolina. 

192,000.00 
125,000.00 
104,000.00 
144,000.00 
66,666.661 
541,000.00 
280,000.00 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee 

12,000.00 

State  of  Tennessee.  .^..^4^  ...                    ^,        .       ^^    ^  ...^..t  ^  ,4...... 

Stateof  Tennessee ...... 

State  of  Virginia 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Paoiflo  Railroad,  eastern  division.... 

Total « „ 

1,798,016.831 

84,000.00 
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J). -^Statement  of  fundi  held  in  tnut  by  ihe  Oovermneni  in  Ueu  of  investment 


Tribea  and  fiind. 


Dftleof 

acts,  r«solu- 

tions^r 

tre«tie0. 


SUtul^tLarge.^^^^^^  In  the'  ,„^"22fL 
Pmce.!8eo.       Treasur>.      |       cent. 


Vol. 


Choctews k» ^ 

Choctaw  orphan  fiind.. 
Choctaw  school  fund.... 
Choctaw  general  fund.. 

Creeks 


{ 


Cherokee  asylum  fund 

Cherokee  national  fund^ » 

Cherokee  orphan  fhnd , 

Cherokee  school  fand m...  ^ 

Chickasaw  national  fiind 

Chickasaw  incompetent  Aind , 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  fond .. 

Delaware  general  fond 

Delaware  school  fund 

lowas 

Iowa  fund 

Kansas 

Kansas  school  fhnd 

Kiolcapoos .«., 

Kickapoo  general  ibnd 

Kickapoo  4  per  cent.  fund. 

L*Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert  Chippewa 

fhnd 

Menomonee  f  and 

Miamies  of  Kansas 

Omaha  fund ^ 

Osages ^ M 


Jan.  20,1825 
June  22, 1866 
Sept.  27, 1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Aug.  7,1356 
June  14, 1866 
Apr.    1,1880 


Osage  fund.. 


Osage  school  fund 

Otoes  and  Missourias  fund.... 

Pawnee  fund 

Ponca  Aind , 

Pottawatomies 


Pottawatomies  general  f^nd 

Pottawatomies  educational  fhnd... 
Pottawatomies  mill  fund 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi 


Sac  and  Pox  of  the  Mississippi  ftmd.. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  MissourC 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  fund.. 

San  tee  Sioux  fund 


Seminoles » 

Senecas  of  New  York 

Seneca  fund 

Seneca  and  Shawnee  fund 

Senecas  (Tonawanda  band)  fund.. 

Shawnees 

Shawnee  fund 

Shoshone  and  Bannack  Ihnd 

Eastern  Shawnee  fund 

Stockbridge  consolidated  fund   ., 

Umatilla  school  fund 

Ute  5  per  cent,  fund 

Ute  4  per  cent,  fund 

Winnebagos 


Amount  of  4  and  5 per  cent,  funds,  as 
above  stated,  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  lieu  of  investment. , 


Amount  of  annual  interest- 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1.1880 


Biay  7,1854 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  14, 1046 
Apr.  1,1880 
May  18, 1854 
Apr.  1,1880 
July  28, 1882 

Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  5,1854 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  2,1825 
Apr.  1,1880 
July  15,1870 
May  9,1872 
June  16, 1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Aug.  15, 1876 
Apr.  12,1876 
Mar.  8,1881 
June  5,1846 
June  17, 1,846 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Oct.  2,1837 
Oct.  11,1842 
Apr.  1,1880 
Oct.  21,1887 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Aug.  7,185*i 
May  21, 18C6 
June27,1846 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
May  10, 1854 
Apr.  1,1880 
July  8,1882 
Apr.  1,1880 
Feb.  6,1871 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  29, 1874 
June  15, 1880 
Nov.  1,1837 
July  15, 1870 


286 
614 
887 
70 
70 
701 
788 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
1071 
70 
842 
70 
1079 
70 
177 

70 

70 
1094 

70 
843 

70 
362 

91 
291 

70 


422 

854 

TO 

70 

70 

541 

600 

70 

543 

70 

70 

702 

757 

35 

70 

70 

70 

1056 

70 

149 

70 

405 

70 

41 

204 

546 

855 


8 

3 

2-3 


1890,257.92 

1,606.04 

49.472.70 

47,514.00 

200,000.00 

^75.168.00 

61,147.17 

7K9,310.90 

837,456.00 

712,212.15 

959.878.82 

2.0U).00 

42,560.88 

873.894.54 

11.000.00 

57,500.00 

116,548.37 

200.000.00 

27,174.41 

82,432.44 

121,144.76 

15.802.87 

80,000.00 
184. 089. 8(? 

21,884.81 
165,843.25 

69,120.00 

7,840,460.76 

119,911.5& 
412,116.39 
271.108.54 
70,000.00 

280,064.80 

89.618.57 
76,993.98 
17,482.07 

200,000.00 

800,000.00 
55,008.21 

157,400.00 
21,659.12 
20,000.00 

600,000.00 
70,000.00 

118,050.00 
40,979.60 
15,140.42 
86,950.00 
40.aX).00 
1,985.65 
8,000.00 
9,079.12 
75,988.60 
60,080,04 

500.000.00 
1,250,000.00 

804,909.17 
78, 340. 41 


20,027,151.37 


119,512.90 

80.40 
3.478.68 
2,375.70 

]o.ooaoo 

88,756.40 

8,207.87 

89,465.65 

16,87C.80 

85,610.60 

47. 98a  94 

100.00 

2,128.08 

88,094.78 

600.00 

2,875.00 

6,827.17 

10,000.00 

1,358.72 

4,121.6t 

6,057.34 

632.U 

1,000.00 
6,701.98 
1,094.34 
8.292.16 
3,456.00 

898,023.48 

5,996.68 
20,606.81 
13,555.43 

8.500.00 

11,608.81 

4.480.98 

3.849.70 

874.10 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

2.752.91 

7,870.00 

1,082.96 

1.000.00 

25,000.00 

8.500.00 

5,902.50 

2.048.96 

757.02 

4,847.50 

2,000.00 

99.28 

900.00 

453.96 

8,799.48 

3,004.00 

25,000.00 

50,000.00 

40,345.45 

3,917.02 


988.099.61 


INTEBEST  COLLECTED  ON  BONDS. 

The  changes  in  the  statement  of  funds  held  in  lien  of  investment  are  accounted  for  as 
follows,  viz: 

These  funds  have  been  increased  by^ 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Omaha  lands « $33,947.49 

Thi'  proceeds  of  sale  of  Osage  lands 516,631,43 
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The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Otoe  and  Mimouria  lands » , 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Pawnee  lands: » ^~ 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Santee  Sioux  laudit 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Stockbridfce  lauds 


And  decreased  by- 
Payment  to  Choctaw  freedmen  out  of  Choctaw  general  fund »..  S8,800.00 

Payment  to  Kaskaskias,etc.,  of  their  school  fund ^ „...  10,000.00 

Payment  to  Kickapoo  citisens  out  of  their  treaty  Uind .^ 5,743.34 

Payment  of  part  of  the  proceeds  of  Umatilla  lands » 2,06L90 


$26.00 
la,  887.51 
20, 000.  OS 

108.55 

589,688.90 


16,105.14 


Net  increase « 

Add  amount  reported  in  S^tement  D,  Novemher,  1887.. 


563.42886 
.  19, 468,  Xa.  52 


Total  as  before  stated ^ 20,027,161.87 

R — IfUere9t  coUeeUd  on  United  States  bonds. 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Faoe 

of  bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  was  ooUeoied.     Interest. 

1156.638.56 
156,638.56 

51,854.28 
51,854.28 

22,228.26 
22,233.26 

49,283.90 
49,288.90 

July  1, 1887,  to  January  1,1888 —.« 

94.699.16 

January  1, 1888,  to  July  1. 1888. m 

July  1, 1887.  to  January  1, 1888. m.. — 

January  1, 1888,  to  July  1, 1888. mm 

July  1, 1887.  to  January  1. 1888. mm 

January  1,1888,  to  July  1, 1888. m. 

4,609.16 

Cherokee  achool  fund. mm. 

9,896.82 
1.555.68 

1,565.68 

8.111.26 

Cherokee  orphan  fund. 

666.70 
666.70 

July  1,1887,  to  January  1, 1888 

1.833.40 

Delaware  ireneral  fund 

1,478.51 

January  1,1888,  to  July  l\  1888. 

1,478.51 

2,967.08 

F. — Interest  collected  on  certain  State  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is  regularly  paid. 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Faoe 
of  bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  is  regularly  paid. 

Amount 
ooUected. 

Marylamd  6  per  cent,  bonds. 
Chickasaw  national  fund.......... 

$8,350.17 

Julv  1.  1887  to  July  1. 1888... 

^$485.34 

*  Less  State  tax,  $15.66. 

BecapUtUation  of  interest  collected,  as  per  tables  hereinbefore  given. 

Interest  on  United  Stotes  bonds  (Table  E) $t6,800.00 

Interest  on  paying  State  stocks  (Table  F) „ 485. 34 

»Total  interest  collected  during  the  time  specified,  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  trust- 

fUnd  Interest  due  various  Indian  tribes mmm 17,285.34 


Statement  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  on 
nat^-paying  stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  far  various  Indian  tribes. 

Bonds. 

§     ,    Principal. 

1  1 

Annual  in- 
terest ap- 
propriated. 

Arkansas 

6 
7 
6 
6 

$168,000.00 
132,000.00 
192,000.00 
125.000.00 

$10,080.00 

Florida „, 

9,240.00 

North  Carolina .^. ........  .w.... ....... ......... 

11,520.00 

South  Carolina .« 

7.500.00 

Tennessee 

6    ,    104,000.00 
5i  i      66,666.661 

5  1    146,000.00 

6  544,000.00 
6           37.000.00 

6.240.00 

Tennessee 

s.soo.oo 

T<»nn«^B8ee « ..^..^....^...^  ^^^   ^ 

7.2R0.0O 

Virginia 

32,640.00 

Louisiana 

2.2*J0.0O 

Total  amount  appropriated 

•••• 

90, 190. 00 

INT  88— VOL  11- 
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The  receipts  and  disbureements  since  November  1,  1837,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Indian  Office,  on  Recount  ol'  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
statement: 


AppropriAiioiis. 


Proceeds  of  Sioux  reserva- 
tions in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota. 

Fulfilling  treaty  vdth 
Oiierokees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fumilinsr  treaty  with 
Cberokees,  proceeds  of 
school  lands. 

Fuitilling:  treaty  vdth 
Kansas,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Mi- 
amies  of  Kansas,  pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  wiih 
proceeds    of 


Acts  and  treaties. 


treaty     with 
proceeds     of 


Omahas, 
lands. 

FulfUling 
Osages, 
trust  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Osages,  proceeds  of 
ceded  lands. 

Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 
dian lands  in  Kansas. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Pot- 
tawatomies,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Winnebagoes,  proceeds 
of  lands. 

On  account  of  claims  of 
settlers  on  Round  Val- 
ley Indian  reservation 
in  California. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Cherokees,  proceeds  of 
Osage  diminiHhed  re- 
nerve  lands  in  Kansas. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs 
and  Foxe8«ol  Missouri, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Shawnees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Otoes  and  Missourias, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
I^wnees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Umatillas,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Kickapooe,  proceeds  of 
lands. 


Total.. 


12    Stat.,   819,   act 
March8,l»63. 

Cherokee  strip 


Treaties  of  Feb.  27, 

1810,  and  Dec  29, 

1835. 
Article  4,  treaty  of 

Oct.   6,    1859,    12 

Stat.,  1112. 
Act  of    March    3, 

1872. 

Acta  of  July  81,1872, 
and  Aug.  7, 1882. 

2d  art.  treaty  Sept. 

29, 1865, 2  sec,  act 

July  15, 1870. 
1st    article  treaty 

Sept.  29, 1866. 

Acts  of  Feb.  19, 1878, 
and  June  23, 1874. 

Treaty  Feb.  27, 1867, 
15  Stat.,  532. 

2d  art.  treaty  1859, 
act  Feb.  2, 1863. 

Act  March  3,  1873, 
17  Stat.,  633. 


Transfer  for  sale  of 
lands  to  Osages. 


Treaty  Mar.  6, 1871, 
12  Htat.,  1171,  act 
August  15, 1876. 

Acts  April  7,  1869, 
and  Jan.  11, 1875. 

Act  of  August  15, 
1876. 

Act  of  April  10, 1876. 


Act  of  Aug.  5, 1882, 
22  Stat.,  297,298. 

Act  July  38,  1882, 
22  Stot.,  177. 


On  hand    |  Amount  re-  '  Disbursed      On  band 

November  i  ceived  dur-  ,    during     I  November 

l,Ib87.  ing  year.    |  the  year.         1,  lo»8. 


$87,469.37 


4,132.61 

10,971.20 

131,896.76 

7,023.848.83 

300,000.00 

4,058.06 
82,584.94 

20,621.61 

594.37 

724,137.41 

10.570.88 

1,270.56 

412,091.39 

252,271.03 

62,141.94 

15,802.87 


9,094,461.88 


I 


3,963.U 


33,947.49 
516,621.43 


25.00 
18,837.51 


573,884.54 


aS66,901.94       S20,5«7.43 


1,476.09 


«24,137.41 


2,012.61 


2,061.90 


796,589.96 


8,085.72 

9,490.U 

165,843.26 

7,540,469.76 

300,000.00 

4,0S8.06 
32,584.94 

20,621.61 

594.87 


8,557.77 
1,270.56 
412,116.89 
271,108.54 
60,060.04 
15,802.87 


8.871,256.42 


a  Twenty  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  invested  at  5  per  cent,  for  the  Santee  Siooz  Indians. 
6  Amount  transferred  to  general,  school,  and  orphan  fhnds  of  the  Oherokees. 
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372  RKPORT    OP    THK    SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 

Statistics  of  all  Indian  schools  supported j  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 


School. 


How  supported. 


School 

pojpola* 

tfon. 


Total. 


Fort  Wrangel :  Thlinkit  Academy  . 
Port  Cheater:  MetlakahtlaDay.... 
Sitka:  Industrial  Training  School.. 

ARIZONA. 

Colorwlo  River  Agency: 

Colorado  River  Boarding 

Fort  Yuma:  Yuma  Boarding 

Ream's  Cafion :  Moqnis  Boarding. . 
Pima  Agency: 

Pima  Boarding 

Papago  Day 

San  Carlos  Agency : 

Sau  Carlos  Boarding 

Tucson:  Boarding 


CAUFOBXIA. 

Iloopa  Valley  Agency: 

Hoopa  Valley  Day 

Minion  Agency: 

AguaCalienteDay 

CoabuilaDay 

LaJollaDay 

PortreroDay 

Kincon  Day 

San  Jacinto  Day 

Tnle  River  Day 

Ronnd  VaUey  Agency: 

Headquarters  Day 

Lowerquarters  Day 

San  Diego:  Industrial  Training... 
St.  Turibins  Mission  Day 


COLORADO. 


Southern  Ute  Agency: 

Agency  Day 

Denver:  Good  Shepherd  Boarding . 
Grand  Junction  Industrial 


DAKOTA. 


Cheyenne  River  Agency: 

Boys'  Boarding 

Oahe  IndaHtnal 

St.  John's  Boarding ... 


No.  1  Day  ....: 

No.  2  Day 

No.  3  Day 

No.  4  Day 

N o .  5  Day 

No.  6  Day , 

No.7  Day 

No.  8  Day , 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agency : 

CroV  C reek  Boui  di ng 

I^wer  Brule  Boarding 

Driving  Hawk's  Camp  Day 

White  Itiver  Day 

Immaculate  Conception  Boarding 

Devil'."*  Lake  Agency : 

Boys*  Boarding 

3  ndustrial  Boarding 

St.  Mary's  Hoarding  (Turtle  Mountain). 

No.  I  Day  (Turtle  Mount>i)u) 

No.  2  Day  (Turtle  Mountain) 

No.  3  Day  (Turtle  Mountain) 

St.  John^s  Day  (Tartle  Mountain) 

Fort  Berthold  Agency: 

Fort  Berthold  Boarding 

Fort  Stevensou  :  Industrial 


40,452 


Under  contract . 

, do 

do 


By  Government . 

.....do 

do 


By  Government . 
do 


By  Government . 
under  contract . . 


145 
200 
600 

950 
1,423 

300 


By  Government  . 

By  Government  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government . 

.....do 

Under  contract . . 
do 


By  Government  . 
Under  contract . . 
By  Government  . 


By  Government 

Under  contract 

By  Government  and  religious 
society. 

By  Government 

do 


800 


100 
45 


316 


.do., 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


767 


J 


By  Government il 

Under  contract ij 


By  Government. 
Under  contract., 

do 

By  Government. 

do 

do 

Under  contract. . 

Under  contract . 
By  Government. 


600 

210 
263 

220 
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373 


Capacity. 


No.  of 
em- 


Boardiog. 


11,589 


75 


200 
60 


120 


100 


100 
00 


1 1  ;::::::::: 

\\  = 
I  I  :;:::::::: 

It   ■ 

I  f  70 

,! *^ 

'  I 130 


30 
80 
150 


36 
150 


Day.     '  P^'*>^*- 


4,875 


150 


SO 


1,587 


GO 

50 
40 
50 

25  11 
40  ' 

SI: 

40  i' 
40 


25 


Enroll, 
ment. 


Average  attendance.  I, 


Boarding. 


2 
8  ' 


7  I 
71 
3  1 

2! 

!l 

1  1 

}! 

2  i 


7  ! 
2  1 
2  1 

^^ 

6  I 
12  , 
II 

1  ! 

{' 

5  I 


15.212 


27 
170 
132 


52 
124 

128 

53  I 

45, 
31  ' 


58  I 


46  I 
30  I 
46  i| 

27  11 

28  II 
81 
23 

30 
32 
64 
80 


20  I 
50  , 
25 


63 
55 


8,705 


25 

'ii3 


67 


62  .. 
48  i. 


4 

18  I 


41 
33 

*1 

32 

17 

18 

24 

19 

23 

4G  • 

86 
55 

12  > 

78 
52 

37 

03 

36 
W 

120 

•>8 

73 

30 
86 
102 

29 

88 

39 
115  1 

33 

102 

Day. 


No.  of 
niontks 

in 
session. 


95 


26 


60 


12 


'Si°r:^Sr- 


2,715  I $1,209,414.55 


I 


12  1 
12 


10  ' 


4,175.00  , 

1,200.00  ! 

12,500.00  I 


6,146.78  , 
12. 503. 48 
12,102.07  I 

8,450.18  I 
315.80  I 

7, 162. 96  ' 
1,350.00  < 


1,471.70 

732.90 
726.14 
736.95 
225.00 
783.87 
725.17 
207.74 

984.17 

891.40 

7, 037. 79 

450.00 


798.83 
5,400.00 
9,191.78 


9,18L29 
3.240.00 
1,335.52 

1,123.87 
742. 13 
696.81 
715.32 
766.37 
700.15 
420.65 

1,173.84 

9, 889. 47 

6, 33a  80 

721. 47 

900.00 

6. 455. 10 

6, 432. 09 

0, 159. 64 

10,  620.  UO 

598. 00 

598.00  I 

.9a  00  . 

1,  521.  24 

1,62*>.00 
19.151.57 


$13.92 
8.33 
13.^ 


13.08 
15.63 
80.66 

10.10 
2.43 

19.90 
9.00 


8.98 

2.91 
3.35 
2.54 
2.68 
4.08 
8.30 
7.69 

2.89 
8.57 
10.41 
2.50 


7.40 
9.00 
88.89 


14.81 
9.U0 
3.26 

4.46 
3.53 
5.36 
6.11 
3.64 
412 
2.46 
3.67 

12.68 
10.27 
11.45 
4.50 
7.37 

21.44 
a  88 
9.00 
4.27 
5.98 
1.87 
2.50 

9.00 
ia78 
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Statistioa  of  all  Indian  9chool8  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  hy  ths 


School. 

How  supportod. 

School 

--    --- 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

>        1.800 

......do  •■■•.■■■•••••••■•>>•...■. 

do 

do 

do 

Under  contract 

1 

By  GoTomoKint | 

do 1 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

>        1,700 

do 

do 

do ....A.............. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

\           ,7. 

Under  contract 

By  GoTernment 

do 1 

do 

..  do 

....do ' 

S        1,109 

NalDay.. 

...do    1 

No.2Day 

...do ! 

No.  3  Day I... do 

Yankton  Agency: 

Yankton  Boarding  . 
St.  Paul's  Boanling 


IDAHO. 
Fort  Hall  Aeency: 

Fort  Hall  Boarding 4. . 

liemhi  Agency: 

Lembi  Boarding 

Nez  Perc6  Agency: 

Boy»'  Boanling 

Girls'  Boarding , 


do... 


By  Government  and  religious 
society. 


By  Government. 


•  do. 


.do. 
.do. 


I5DU.NA. 

Wabash:  White's  Manual  Labor  Institute Under  contract . 

INDIAN  TERRITORY.  I 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency :  I 

Arapaho  Boarding By  Government 

Cheyenne  Boarding I do 


Meunonite  Boarding  (Agency).. 

Mennonite  Boarding  (cantonment)  . . . 
iohita  Agency : 


Agency: 


Wyandotte  Boarding. 


By  Government  and  religious 

society.  ' 

....  do 


By  Government. . 
do 


ii 


do 

do 

Under  contract. 


By  Government. 

do 

do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


355 


250  I 
134  I 

i 

375  i 


887 


894  ' 
200 


410  I 


100 
80 

68  < 
211 
22 
17 
60 
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INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 
Government  during  theji§cal  year  ended  June  30,  1888— Continned. 


'Mb 


Capacity. 


BoardioK.  !   I>ay. 


r  200 


f  100 


00 


18 


13 


— i,       jjj  ernment-       ^^v^^y^*^ 

Boarding.  I     Day.      !  seasioD. 


moDtb. 


AO 

178 

' 

48 

28' 

M 

25  1 

84 

46  ! 

53 

39  '! 

47  1 

81  . 

63  ' 

51  1 

34 
40 

29  ' 

24  ' 

t 
88  , 

66 

1 

?4  ' 

22  1 

??' 

20  1 

38  1 

35 

?7  i 

20,1 

45  ! 

32  ' 

?9 

28 

n 

20 

?9 

25 

?1 

16 

34 

25 

3? 

27  ! 

??  , 

12  M 

3«f 

34  '. 

1 
32 

89 

130 
100 
86 
78 
46 
39 
50 
20 

91 

48 


101 
24 


81 


110 
52 

78  II 

.9  I 

59 

209   I 

36 

77 

101  I 
-  57  t 

54  j. 

104  '' 
18  . 
16     . 

19  ;i. 


74    

I 

116  ! 

95  ! 

....)  31 

....I  62 

...  1  16 

....  29 

....  34  I 

....!  13 


76  ! 
41 


23 


33 

32  i 


7g| 

80  ' 

47  

07  

C3  ' 

C3   

57  

28  

•28  

64  1 

93  > 

5J  ' 

42  

73  

10  ' 

121 

10  ' 
10  I 
10 
10 

12 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

7 
10 
10 
10 
10 

7  ' 
lU 

9  ' 

;:! 

10  ; 

10 
10  I 

6 
10 
10 

1 
I 

10 
10 


10 

a 


8 

12  j' 
16  I 


10  ! 
10  j 

10  I 


10 
10   I 

0 
0 

c 

n  I 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

1 


I 


$15,72&70 
65&18 
66Sw03 
635.27 
670.52 
679.60 
666.27 
67&50 
682.91 

5,216.25 
900.00 
696.00 

9oaoo 

774.40 

900.00 

825.00 

749.17 

600.00 

900.00 

600.00 

000.00 

749.17  1 

817.01 

19,257.12  ' 
6,750.00 


10.833.82 

9,094.42 

1,803.95 

1,796.35  ; 

330.37 

753.80 

764.4/  1 

155.50 

8,502.89  1 
1,239.01 


11,615.87 

4, 175. 19 

10, 986. 66 
8,569.83 

7,500.00 


10. 230. 56 
10.536.08  I 
1,740.01 

2, 44&  U  , 

10,  574. 89 
9,552.53 

I 

5, 833. 75 
12,903.12 
1.749.27  j 

8, 095. 27  I 
9. 162.  49 
5, 290. 39  ' 

0.196.61 
8, 575. 49 
Am.W  \ 
399.20 
39.20  I 


$8.84 
2.85 
2.66 
1.29 
1.72 
:*.  19 
1. 31 
2.34 
2.85 

8.69 
4.09 
3.31 
2..''>7 
3.87 
2.81 
2.95 
.'5.35 
2.  40 
5.63 
2.40 
:t.33 
8.92 
2. 4  J 

24.04 
9.00 

8.91 
9.57 
2.96 
2.90 
3.44 
2.60 
2.25 
11.96 

11.19 
3.03 


15.49 
18.15 


.'•m.  48 
*-l>.  76 


10.41 


13.12 
13.17 
3.70 

3.65 

16.78 
15.16 

11.37 
11.20 
10. 41 

14.05 
9.85 
9.98 

14.75 
11.75 
6.00 
3.  .33 
2.45 
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Slii  KEPOKT    OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE    INTERIOR. 

Statistics  of  all  Indian  schools  supported,  in  whole  or  in  purt,  hy  the 


SchooL 


How  supported. 


School 

popola- 

tion. 


iin>iAK  TEBurroBT— contiuaed. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency : 

Absentee  Soawuee  Boarding 

Sao  and  Fox  Boarding do  . 

Sacred  Heart  Boarding |  Under  contract . 

Cbilocco:  Chilocco  Training « By  Government. 


By  Government. 


425 
115 


By  Government, 
do 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  Numaba  Agency: 

Kickapoo  Boarding 

Pottawatomie  Bi>Hrding 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Boarding do 

Halstead:  Hennonite  Miction  Boarding Under  contract 

Lawrence:  Haskell  Institute ByGoverument 

Xeosbo  Courty :  St.  Ann's  Academy Under  contract 


50 
60 
50 


Mackinac  A  gene  v : 

Baraga  Boarding 

Cbippewa  Day     — 
Iroquois  Point  Day. . 

L'Aose  Day 

Middle  Village  Day . 
St.  Ignace  Day 


MIXXSfiOTA. 

Wbite  Earth  Agency: 

Agency  Boarding 

Leech  l^ike  Boarding 

Red  Lake  Boanling 

Pine  Point  Day 

Rice  Kiver  Day 

St  Benedict's  Orphan 

Avoca:  St  Francis  A  a  vier's  Academy. 

Clontarf:  St.  Paul's  Industrial 

Collegeville :  St.  John's  Institute 

OraceTiUe :  Convent  of  Our  Lady 

Morris :  Sisters  of  Mercy 

Saint  Joseph :  St.  Benedict's  Academy . 
Birch  Cooley :  Indewakanton  Day 


MONTANA, 

Blackfeet  Agency: 

Blackfeet  Boarding 

Crow  Agency: 

Crow  Boarding 

Montana  Industriiil 

St.  Xavier  Industrial 

Flathead  Agency: 

St.  IgnatiuM  ludurttrial 

Fort  Belknap  Agency : 

St  Paul  8  Indu8trial 

Fort  Belknap  Day 

Fort  Peck  Agency: 

Poplar  Creek  Boarding 

Tongue  Kiver  Agency : 

St.  Labre's  Boarding 


UmTter  contract . 
ByGoverument. 

, do 

..  ..do 

do 

do 


By  Government. 

do 

do 

....  do 

.    do 

Under  contract . 
do 


do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


By  Government , 


do 

Under  contract . 
do 


Special  appropriation. 

Und*»r  contract , 

By  Government 


1,000 


1,378 


do  . 


Under  contract . 

Agency  Day  <  By  Government. 

St.  Peter's  Mir^Bion Under  contract . 


NRBBABKA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency: 

Omaha  Boanling ByGovemment. 

Omaha  Ml!*8iou I  Under  contract . 

W inne bago  Boa rdiog |B^  Government . 

Santee  Agency:  | 

Santee  Boarding '. do 

Hope  Boarding.  Under  contract . 

, do , 

ByGovemment-. 
do 
.do 


Santee  Nonnal  Training. 

Flandro  u  Day 

I'onca  Day 

Oenoa:  Genoa  Training.. 


KSVADA. 

Nevada  Agency : 

Pyramid  Lake  Boarding 

Waiker  River  Day 


500 

700 

705 
251 
059 

150 


278 
200 


205 
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INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
Govemmtnt  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1888— Continued. 


377 


Capacity. 

No.  of 

eni- 
ploy68. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

1  Average  attendance. 

No.  of 
months 

in 
session. 

Cost  to  Gov- 
emment. 

$6,296.65 

5, 731. 53 

669.43 

25,567.76 

6,768.39 
5,563.85 
5,326.27 
2, 600. 00 
65,273.19 
1, 917. 24 

1,232.47 
415. 00 
400.00 
414.65 
400.00 
213.80 

8,239.38 
2,g7.48 
4,229.10 

720.00 

607.09 
2,700.00 
5, 05L  93 
10,506.99 
8,985.88 
1, 910. 83 

621.00 
8,861.86 

330. 00 

3,662.80 

7,179.78 
1, 404. 00 
3,  375. 00 

22,500.00 

1,774.80 

1,  542. 8J 

20, 483. 02 

2,'455. 0.T 

120.  (10 

5, 400.  00 

7,201.53 

2,  7(10.  00 
6,846.71 

9. 091. 45 

3,  240. 00 
12,  362.  27 

591.50 

658.  .'^3 

29.  750. 00 

7,441.92 
1, 382.  50 

Cost  per 

capita  per 

month. 

Boarding. 

Day. 

Boarding. 

i 

1                61 

1                  8 
154 

1                 22 

338 

16 

i         " 

Day. 

80 

50 

60 

200 

30 
30 
50 
35 
350 
100 

f             60 

v.'..'.'.'.. 

50* 

40 
40 
35 
40 

80" 

40 

56' 

"    CO* 



96' 

ro* 

50 
35 

10 
8 
7 

27 

I 

6 
11 
39 
13 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

9 
6 
7 
1 
2 
4 
14 
12 
7 
6 
8 
9 
1 

6 

8 
9 
13 

20 

10 
2 

1 

11 

'       '\ 

a 

I 
0 

11 
7 

18 
•       1 

1 
1             27 

I 

• 

88 

74 

19 

188 

55 
36 
47 
26 

398 
18 

24 
41 
24 
62 
18 
34 

153 
49 

110 
CO 
47 
25 
53 

111 

105 

31 

6 

93 

33 

36 

52 
28 
79 

174 

25 
34 

220 

44 

.'i2 

g;j 

SH 
4(i 
bO 

01 
39 
146 

?2 
1U9 

11 

'            10 
1            10 
1             12 

i 
1 

i             1° 
10 

10 

12 

12 

!         12 

1 

1 

:        12 

1        10 

1        10 
10 
10 

6 

10 
10 

!         10 
9 
9 
12 

i        12 

!        12 
12 

1        12 
12 

i        12 

6 

10 

10 
12 
9 

12 

12 
10 

10 

12 

12 

9 

10 
10 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 

10 
10 

$12.85 

11.04 

10.41 

13.84 

16.48 

27.82 

17.18 

10.41 

16.09 

10.41 

... 

11 
19 
13 
23 

9.00 
3.19 

1 

3.63 

s 

2.18 

1 

.3.07 

j 

1.55 

r        110 

45 
70 

1 

91 

J                 37 

:          47 
1 

9.05 

7.66 

8.99 

29 
17 

2.75 

. 

3.31 

I              25 
50 
180 
200 
25 
50 
175 

1                 25 

'                 87 
1                 85 

i            ^e 

'                 84 
1 

9.00 

9.00 

10.41 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

22 

2.«0 

50 

]              60 
(              75 

200 

1 

50 
13 
56 

160 

20 

11.82 

14.36 

9.00 

9.00 

11.72 

22 

9.00 
7.UI 

150 
C              50 

197 
5  J 

:io 

1                   GO 

36 
112 

1 

10.40 

r».  o» 

8 

7. 51 » 

(              88 

K              60 

^                60 

90 

C              75 
]              38 
(             150 

I'.yo 

14.  IG 

0. 0i» 

10.37 

14. 43 
U.OO 
10.24 

22 

7 

34" 

2.  69 

9.41 

200 

{ ~ 

icG 

1 

1                 50 
1 

14.93 

13.29 
4.07 
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Stati8tics  of  all  Indian  schools  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  btf 


SchooL 


How  supported. 


School 
I  popuU- 
j       tiou. 


KBVADA— oontinaed. 


We«t«m  Sboflhone  Agency: 
Western  Shoshone  Day  . 


KSW  MEXICO. 

Mescalero  Agency: 

Mescalero  Boanling 


By  Government.. 

By  Government.. 
do 


ig,  Santa  F6. 
lo,  Santa  F6. 


do 

Under  contract.. 

do 

do 

do 

By  Government. . 
iXnder  contract . . 
do 


88 


312 
8.000 


Jemez  Day  No.  1  — 

Jemes  Day  No.  2 

Laipina  Day  No.  1 . . . 
Lagnna  Day  No.  2  . . . 

San  Felipe  bay 

San  Juan  Day 

Santo  Domingo  Day. 

Taos  Day 

Zu&iDay 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

By  Government., 
under  contract . . 

do 

do 

do 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Eastern  Cherokee  Agency : 

Cherokee  I'raining 

Big  Cove  Day , 

Bird  Town  Day 

Cherokee  Day 

Macedonia  Dav 

Bobbins  ville  I)ay 


Under  contract . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


2,200 


OREGON. 

Gfand  Ronde  Agency: 

Grand  Kondc  Boarding 

Klamath  Agency : 

Klamath  Boarding 

Yainax  Boarding 

Silet/,  Agency: 

Siletz  Boarding 

Umatilla  Agency : 

Umatilla  Boarding 

Warm  Springs  Agency : 

Warm  Springs  Boarding 

Sineraasno  Hoarding 

Chemawa:  Salem  Training 


By  Government . 


.do. 
.do. 

do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


600 


109  ! 

215  ' 

149 

196 

82  i 
111  * 


PEXXSTLVaXIA. 


Carlisle  :  Carlisle  Training 

Martinsburg:  Juniata  Institute... 
Philadelphia:  Lincoln  Institution. 

UTAH. 

Uintah  Valley  Agency: 

Uintah  Valley  Boarding 


By  C,  ovemment 

Under  contract 

Special  appropriation. 


By  Government. 


250 


Hampton:  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  . 

WASHIXGTOX  TRRUITORY. 


Col ville  Agency: 

Colville  Boys'  Boarding 

Colville  Girls'  Boarding 

CoBur  d'Al^no  Boys'  lioarding. 

CcBur  d'Al^ne  Girls'  Boarding. 
Neah  Bay  Agency: 

Neah  Bay  Boarding  . 


Special  appropriation. 


Under  contract. 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government. 


QuiUehuto  Day I do  . 


94 
G8 
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Capacity.         i 

No.  of 

em- 
ploy68. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average  attendance. 

No.  of 
months 

in 
session. 

Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 

Cost  per 
capitA  per 

Boarding. 

Day.  1 

Boarding. 

Day. 

month. 

r            50 
J             86 

1             ^ 

i 


'^' 

40* 





m' 

120 
U5 
55 
35 
40 
80 

60 
30 
20 
120 
25 
40 
60 

10 
14 
11 

1 

3 
1 

13 

• 

9 

• 

1 
12 

1 

42 
98 
49 
20 

20 
19 

142 

109 
25 

119 
168 

28 

73 

30 

85 

30 

30 

35 

74 
40 
20 
75 
25 
39 
66 
69 
18 
57 

99 

39 
80 

41 

10 
10 
10 
M 

10 
8 

12 

10 
8 

10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

6 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 

6 

10 

$5,196.62 

o,ooa48 

4.962.76 
1,882.50 

2,903.63 
311.62 

13,500.00 

10,226.80 
401.40 

8,862.17 
12,662.50 
300.00 
400.00 
300.00 
400.00 
300.00 
300.00 
325.00 

1.156.80 

62a  63 

360.90 

1,192.44 

65a  99 

332.61 

1,145.07 

1,250.00 

],M4.00 

1,850.00 

H8M.65 

113.32 

10.48 

J2.10 

la 

8.64 

30 

18 

127 
90 

1                1« 

1 

02 
130 

16.13 

19 

2.05 

150 

150 
50 

i 

15         iw 

\l            150 

9.00 

11.36 

9.00 

9.63 

9.00 

10 

19 
13 
9 
15 

47 
15 
9 
45 
14 
26 
27 

3.00 

1.38 

2.31 

,\ 

2.11 

1     

2.31 

1 

3.33 

t..;:::;::::: 

2.17 

2.50 

4.19 

a85 

J 

2.50 

4.71 

1.2S 

4.24 

100 
50 

47 
18 
43 

78 

10.41 

9.00 

1                 70 

9.00 

80 

20.84 
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REPORT    OF    JHE   SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTlilRIOR. 


Schools  at  which  pupils  were  placed  under  contraoiwith  the  Indian  Bureau  during  iheflioal 

year  ended  June  30,  188«. 


LooatioD. 


Total. 


Alanka: 

Buit  WraDgel  (ThllDkit  Acad- 
emy)   

Sitka  

Port  Cheater  (MetlakahtU  Day) 
Arizona: 

TuuiioD  (Indnstrial  BoardiBg) .. 
California: 

Sao  Diego  (rDdnstrialTrmiiiiiig) 

St  Taribias  MImiod  (day) 

Colorado: 

Denver  (Good  Sliepberd  Board- 
ing)   

Dakota: 

Crow  Creek  Reaerration  (Im« 
niaonlate  Conception  Board- 
ing)  

Peoria  Bottom   (Oahe:Indaa* 

trlnl) 

Devil's  Lake  Keservatlon  (In- 
dustrial Boarding) 

Fort     Berthold     Beservation 

(boanling) 

Siaaeton  Reservation  (QoodwlU 


Mifwion  Boarding)  . . 
Springfield  (HopeBoarding)  . 


i^paci 

ty. 


Turtle    Mountain  Reservation 
(St^  Mary  a  Boarding) 

Turtle  Mountain  Reservation 
(St.  John's  Day) 

Co^eliiid  Reservation  (St.  Fran- 

cia  Boarding) 

Idaho: 

C«e"r     d'Aldne     Reservation 
(Boys' Ikwiihng)    

Cieur     d'Aldoe     Reservation 

(Girls'  Boaiding) 

Indinna: 

\Vab«8h  (While's  Manual  La- 
bor Institute) 

Indinn  Territory : 

Onnge  Keitervation  (St.    Louis 
Boarding) 

Pottawrniomle  Reservation  (Sa- 
cred Heart  Boarding) 

Kan  Hart : 

Halfltead  (Mennonite  Mission 
Boarding) 

Xeoeho    County    (St.    Ann's 

Academy) 

Michigan : 

Baraga  (boarding) 

Minnesota: 

Avoca  (St.   Francis  Xavier's 
Academv 

Clontarf  (St.  Paul's  Industrial) . 

Cellegeville  (St  John's  Insti- 
tute)   

Graceville  (Convent  of    Our 
Lady)     

Morris  (Sisters  of  Mercy) 

St.     Joseph    (St.    Benedict's 
Academy) ... 

White  Earth  Reservation  (St 
Benedict's  Orphan) 

Birch    Cooley  (Indewakanton 

Day) 

Montana : 

Crow  Re«ervation   (Industrial 
Boarding) 

Crow  Reservation  (St  Xavier*s 
Indnstrial) 

Fort  Belknap  (St  Paul's  Indus- 
trial)   

*  Teachers  and 


75 
160 
IfiO 

75 

100 
80 


100 

130 

50 

80 

80 

100 
88 

150 

00 

100 

100 
100 

80 

50 
60 

85 
100 
60 

50 
180 

200 

25 
50 

175 

25 
50 

50 
75 
60 


No. 
con- 
tracted 
for. 


3.620 


50 


50 
100 

100 

25 

12 

C       75 

{       25 

25 


Rate  per 
capita 
per  an- 
num. 


$167.00 
166.75 
40.00 

108.00 

125.00 
30.00 


108.00 
108.00 

*sp.oo 

108.00 

*50.00 

108.00 

106.00 
108.00 

108.00 

30.00 

•60.00 

108.00 
108.00 

125.00 

125.00 
125.00 

125.00 
125.00 
108.00 

108.00 
125.00 

108.00 

108.00 
108.00 
108.00 
125.00 

108.00 

30.00 

108.00 

loaoo 

108.00 


No  of 

months 

inaea- 

aion. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Avertze 
attend- 
ance. 


27 
182 
170 

31 

84 

80 


65 

M 

38 

103 
88 

120 


53 
HI 


105 
31 


8.244 


25 
118 
95 


73 

48 

86 

83 

74 
36 

102 

80 

68 

51 
49 


Coetto 
Govern- 
ment 


$251,519.06 


4.175.00 
12.600.00 
1,800.00 

1,350.00 

7.037.79 
450.00 


5^400.00 

6»455.10 

3.240.00 

3.50a0O 

1,020.00 

8,750.00 
8.340.00 

10.620.00 

1«52LS4 

3.275i22 

5,520.08 
5.S3&84 

7,500.00 

1,749.27 
009.43 

2, 500. 00 
1,917.24 
1,282.47 


5.051.03 
10,600.09 

8.985.88 

1.910.83 
62L00 

8,86L86 


2,700.00 
330.00 

1.404.00 
3,375.00 
1.774.80 


school  materials  only  under  contract. 
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Schools  at  whicJi  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  the  Indian  BureaUy  etc, — ContM. 


Loc&tiou. 


Capaci- 
ty. 


So. 
con- 
tracted 
for. 


Rate  per 
capita 
per  an- 
num. 


No.  of 

months 

in  seso 

aion. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Average , 
attena- 


Cofltto 

Goveru' 

ment. 


Montana— Continaed. 

Tongno    Kiver    (St.    Labre's 

Boarding) 

St  IV  tcr's  Mission  (BoardiDg) . . 
Nebraska : 

Omaha  Reservation    (Mission 

Boardins) 

Santet)    Keservation    (Normal 

trainins) 

New  Mexico: 


Albuquerque  Cboardinf;). 
-'    Dalil*    ^' 


Bernalillo  (Sisters  of  Loretto) . . 

SaoU  F6  (St.  Catherine's  Board- 
*DK) 

Santa  F6  (University  New 
Mexico) 

Ac4)ma  Pueblo  (day) 

Isleta  Pueblo  (day  No.  1 ) 

Tsleta  Pueblo  (day  No.  2) 

Jemez  Pueblo  (day  No.  1) 

J  emee  Pueblo  (day  No.  2) 

J^guna  Pueblo  (day  No.  1) 

I^guna  Pueblo  (day  No.  2) 

San  Juan  Pueblo  (day) 

Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  (day) . . . 

Taos  Pueblo  (day) 

Zufii  Pueblo  (day) 

North  Carolina: 

Sxrain  County  (Cherokee  Train- 
ing)  

Bl it  Cove  (day;     

Bird  Town  (day) 

Cherokee  (day) 

Macedonia  (da v)    

Robbinsville  (day) 

Pennsylvania : 

Martinsburgh  (Juniata  Insti- 
tute)   , 

Wa»hingt4>n  Territory : 

Colvillw  Keservation  (Boys' 
Boarding)  

Colville  Keservation  (Girls' 
Boarding) 

Tulalip  Keservation  (Industrial 
Boarding) 

North    Yakima  (St.   Joseph's 

Boarding) 

Wisconsin : 

Bayfield  (boarding) 

Menomonee  Keservation  (St.Jo- 
seph's  Boardinc) 

Milwaukee  (Gooil  Shepherd  In- 
dustrial)  

Wittenberg  (Industrial  Board- 
ing)   

Bad  River  Keservation  (day) . . . 

Lao  Court  d'Greilles  (day) 


60 
150 


eo 

60 

125 

50 
50 
60 
60 
75 
75 
60 
60 
50 
100 
50 
40 


80  { 

45 

36 

40  I 
45  I 
35  1 


125  I 

I 
I 
50 

90 
150 

50 
100 
150 

50 

70 
60 
120 


100 

42 

30 
40 
25 
40 
26 
50 
25 
40 
40 
40 
25 


60 

40 
60 
125 
20 
10 


$108.00 
108.00 


108.00 
108.00 
125.00 

126.00 
125.00 

125.00 

125.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
30.00 
.30.00 
30.00 


125.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


125.00 

108.00 
108,00 
108.00 
108.00 
125.00 

106.00 

lO&OO) 
126. 00  i 

loaoo 

30.00 
80.00 


44 


46 
146 


41 
60 
36 
60 
69 
28 

68 

61 
60 

142 
25 
69 

168 

18 

57 
74 
76 


30  I 
112 

33 
34 

74 

39 
32 
28 
12 
36 
17 
31 
20 


54 

37 
55 

127 
16 
47 

130 

18 

43 
47 
45 


$2,455.93 
5. 400.00 


2,700.00 
12. 362. 27 

4,125.00 

3,  750. 00 

8,614.b7 

4,  760.  06 
770. 98 
634.76 
270.00 
H97.26 
425.00 
736.78 
500.00 
7ia20 
786.94 
356.77 
625.00 


6,625.00 

4,113.39 

5, 400. 00 

13,500.00 

404.40 

1,250.00 
12, 062.  to 

1,944.00 

1,350.00 
1.156.80 
1,192.44 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


XamcBf  poeitionst  period  of  Bervicef  salaries  per  annunif  and  amounts  paid  each  employ^  in 
the  Ohvemmsnt  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  It^. 

ALBUQUERQUE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Termination 
of  servioe. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


AmonAt 
paid. 


Patrick  F.  Bnrke 

Henry  A.  Koster 

Panl  J.  Hogan 

Aliee  L.  Koster 

Caroline  Burke 

AnnaM.  Ifesaenser 

Pannie  J.  Rankin 

Julia  V.  Clarke 

Nina  Mitchell 

LillieM.  Ho|:an 

Hernando  J.  Messenger. 

Charles  F.  Chisholm 

Peter  Savage 

Sarah  A.  Driosbach 

Adeline  Savage 

Elizabeth  F.  Peaae 

Ellen  King 

Emma  F.  Cobum 

Laura  Keeley 

Bertha  Y.  Bliss 

Samuel  H.  Forrest 

George  W.  Lee 

George  Chambers 

Lewis  Antonio 

Kebecca  Menaul 

Maggie  Girard 

Mary  ChirviroL 

Iteyes  Poncho 

Bata  Jackson 

James  H.  Wroth 

Ilerman  Seigel 

Alpbonso  La  Porte 

Clayton  Bulwcr 

ZenasH.  Bliss 

ZenasH.  Bliss 

David  S.  Patterson 

William  H.  Stevens 

Mary  M.  Stevens 

John  Dixon 

Thomas  Street 

Oncar  Howard 

Edward  Wood 

Lucero  Nicolas 

HughMcRoey 

Johns.  Pindar 

Horace  Williams 

Victoria  Cisnere 


Superintendent.  < 

Clerk 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


do 

Principal  teacher.. 


.do. 


Industrial  teacher. . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron.. 

Seamstress 

do. 


Assistant  seamstress. 

do 

do 


Cook. 

do 

Assistant  cook 

do 

Laundress 

do 

Assistant  laundress. . 
do. 


do 

Physician 

Baker 

do 

Night  watchman 

Carpenter , 

do , 

Farmer 

Shoe  aod  harness  maker. 

Taiioress 

Night  watchman 

Cadetsergeant 

do.:. 


.do. 
..do. 
..do. 

,.•♦0  . 

..do  . 
.do. 


Jnlv  1,1887 

....do   

Apr.  21, 1888 
July   1.1887 


% 


do 

Aug.  10, 1887 
Dec  8,1887 
Feb.  19, 1888 
Apr.  21, 1888 
July  1,1887 
Nov.  10, 1887 
July    1,1887 

do! 
do 


Apr.  24, 1888 
July  1,1887 
Oct.  22,1887 
May  ],]888 
July  1,1887 
May  1,1888 
Sept.  5,1887 
Jan.  28,1888 
July  1,1887 
Feb.  22, 1888 
July  8,1887 
Feb.  17, 1888 
Apr.  8,1888 
July    1,1887 

....do 

Nov.    1,1887 


Jan. 
July 
Oct: 
July 


1, 

1,1887 

1,1887 

«_.    1,1887 

Sept.  1,1887 

...fdo 

July  28, 1887 
July    1,1887 

..do 

-  ..do 

Jan.    1,1888 
Apr.    1,1888 

....do 

....do 

....do 


June  80, 1888 
Apr.  20, 1888 
June  80, 1888 
Apr.  20, 1888 

....do 

Dec  2,1887 
Dec  17. 1887 
June  80, 1888 

....do 

...do 

Nov.  8,1887 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Apr.  23, 1888 
June  80, 1888 
Oct.  10,1887 
Apr.  80, 1888 
Juno  80, 1888 
Apr.  30, 1888 
June  30, 1888 
Dec.  81, 1887 
June  30. 1888 
Feb.  8,1888 
June  30,  I8S8 
Dec.  31, 1887 
Mar.  22, 1888 
Juno  30, 1888 

...  do 

«>ct,  81,1887 
Juno  30, 1888 
Juno  30, 1888 
Sept  30. 1887 
June  30, 1888 

.-.do 

....do 

....do 

Dec  31,1887 
Dec  1,1887 
Nov.  12. 1887 
Apr.  30, 1888 
Mar.  31, 1888 
June  30, 1888 

...do 

....do 

....do 


$1,500 

1,200 

1,200 

600 

600 

600 

600 

60U 

600 

600 

720 

720 

840 

720 

540 

540 

540 

600 

500 

500 

600 

600 

120 

120 

540 

540 

240 

240 

240 

500 

500 

500 

240 

810 

060 

720 

720 

510 

240 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


$1,500.00 

065.93 

284.07 

482.97 

482.97 

252.72 

211.05 

339.13 

219.23 

117.03 

236.74 

46L74 

840.00 

720.00 

540.00 

439.12 

100.87 

13a69 

262.08 

83.79 

490.45 

100.58 

38.48 

51.10 

327.86 

186.86 

116.74 

23.08 

5a  68 

500.00 

153.68 

832.88 

120.00 

210.80 

720.00 

720.00 

598.70 

447.02 

71.75 

25.11 

22.01 

49.95 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 


CARLISLE  TRAIXIXGSCHOOL,  CARLISLE.  PE2JNSYLVANIA. 


Capt.R.n.  Pratt 

A.  J.  Standing 

O.G.  Given 

S.n.  Gould 

C.n.  Hepburn 

Ed  ward  B.  McFadden . 
Frances  C.  Sparhawk. . 

E.L.  Fisher 

Emma  A.  Cutter 

V.T.  Booth 

E.L.Fisher , 

M.  E.B.Phillips 

Bessie  Patterson 

BizEie  A.  Shears 

Lavinia  Bender 

Alice  M.  Seabrook 

Mabel  Crane 

Flora  F.Lowe 

C.R.Leverett 

Kate  Irvino 

Mary  E.  Campbell 

Ella  L.  Patterson 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent. 

Physician 

Clerk , 

do 

do 

do 

Prkicipal  teacher . .     , 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Matron  to  girls 

Assistant  matron  to  girls  . . 
Matron  to  small  boys 


7,1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 


July    1,1887 

...iio 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

Dec. 
Dec. 

....do 
...do 
....do 

...do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
Dec. 
Julv 

...do 
...  do 


1.1P87 
1,1887 


June  30, 1888 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  3 1, 1887 
Juno  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Nov.  30,1887 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...  do 

...do 


1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,000 
600 
600 
900 
600 
600 
600 
600 
GOO 
600 
600 
600 
540 
540 
540 
T20 
360 
720 


1,000.00 
1,200.00 
1,200.00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 
101.00 
340. 76 
525.  S*) 
600.00 
600.00 
219. 50 
600.  oa 
600,00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
540.00 
540.00 
315.60 
720.00 
360.00 
720.00 
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Names,  poftiiiouBf  period  ofeervicet  Balaries  per  annum,  ^<c.— Continued. 
CARLISLE  TRAINING-SCHOOL,  CARLISLE.  PENNSYLVANIA— Contiim^d. 


CHILOCCO  TRAINING-SCHOOL,  CHILOCCO,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
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Namea,  poaitions,  periods  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc, — Continued. 
CHILOCCO  TRAINING-SCHOOL,  CHILOCCO,  INDIAN  TERRITORY-Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


ComonADce* 

ment 
of  serTioe. 


Termination 
of  servioe. 


Salary 

per 
aunom. 


Amoont 
paid. 


Ernest  Lnshbangh 

Artlior  Keotah 

Richard  Lnshbangh.... 

Joseph  Hoskin 

Levi  Frank 

Arthur  Keotah 

Carl  Eaves 

Frank  Masop 

Posso  Wano 

John  Block 

Eddie  Gregson 

Christopher  Colombus . 

Lewis  Bedoka 

Ernest  Lusbbaugh 

Laurie  Dnnlap 

Carl  Eaves 


Butcher 

do 

Watchman 

Blacksmith  and  wheelwright 

Cadet  sergeant 

do... 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


July  1,1887 
Oct.  1, 1887 
July  1,1887 
Aug.  23, 1887 
July    1,1887 

.'.'.Ao'.'.'.'.'.V. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Au£.    1,1887 

Oct.  29^  1*887' 
Oct     1,1887 

— do 

Jan.    1.1888 


Sept.  30, 1887 
June  80. 1888 

....do 

....do 

....do 

July  31, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1887 
June  80. 1888 
July  81, 1887 
June  80, 1888 
Sept.  30, 1887 
Oct.  28.1887 
Deo.  81, 1887 
June  30. 1888 

....do 

....do 


$120 
120 
120 
600 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


$30.00 

90.00 

120.00 

513.58 

60.00 

5.05 

15.00 

60.00 

5.05 

60.00 

9.93 

14.52 

10.43 

45.00 

45.00 

80.00 


FORT  STEVENSON  BOARDINGSCHOOL,  FORT  STEVENSON.  DAKOTA. 


George  W.  Soott 

B.  Forman  Duckett 

Julia  V.Clark 

Minnie  Henderson 

Belinda  R.  Jones 

Rosemary  Scott 

George  Bn'*hoiter 

John  W.  McLaughlin 

Jam»>8  Horn 

Rosemary  Scott 

Lizzie  Burtels 

Lizzie  Battels 

Allie  Tower  

Margaret  McLaughlin  ... 

Mary  Wilklueou 

Mary  Bissell 

Aggie  K.  Brown 

Mary  Wilkinson 

EIlaKikert. 

Henry  Karunach 

Cedar  Wood  Feather 

Four  Rings 

Btink  Face 

Joseph  M.  Winans 

Horace  S.  Bissell 

George  Thomas 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  physician 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Assistant  seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do , 

Laundress 

..  do 

Shoemaker..  •••. 

Watchman 

do 

do 

Carpenter 

Tinner  

Harness-maker 


July   1,1887 

— do 

Aug.  16, 1887 
Oct  8. 1887 
Not.  12, 1887 
Dec    8,18»7 


Apr. 
July 
Apr. 
July 


4, .  _, 

1,1887 
1,1888 
1,1887 


Aug.  17. 1887 
July  1.1887 
Aug.  17, 1887 
Oct.  21.1887 
Feb.  13,1888 
July  1,1887 
Jan.  18,1888 
July  1.1887 
Feb.  18,1888 
July    1.1887 

Juiy  11  i  1887 
Sept.  12, 1887 
July    1,1887 

Nov.  12,  i*887' 


June  30, 1886 

...  do 

Dec.  7,1887 
June  SO,  1888 
Nov.  15, 1887 
June  30, 18b8 

...do    

June  30, 1888 

....do 

Aug.  16. 1887 
June  30. 1888 
Aug.  Itf,  1887 
June  30, 1888 
Jan.  2l.l8f8 
June  30, 1888 
Jan.  17,1888 
June  30. 1888 
Feb.  12, 1888 
June  30.  IBSf^ 
Apr.  7.1888 
Nov.  30, 1887 
IS^ov.  25, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1888 
June  80. 1888 

..do 

Mar.  81,1888 


1,200 
1,200 
600 
€00 
600 
GOO 
600 
720 
240 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
240 
480 
480 
240 
240 
240 
120 
1*20 
120 
840 
720 
240 


1,200.00 

1, 200. 00 

186.95 

438.50 

6.52 
339.14 
145.05 
720.00 

60.00 

76.63 
373. 37 

61.30 
418.  TO 
120.00 

91.65 
262.31 
217. 59 
148.35 

91.65 
184.61 

49.  S9 

45.00 

66.20 
840.00 
720.00 

92.61 


FORT  YUMA  BOARDING-SCHOOL,  FORT  YUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


MaryO'NeU 

Julia  Lamb 

Felicit*  Bvmes 

Virginia  Franco  .... 
J.  W.  Yonngblood. 
Peter  G.  Cotter... - 

EmilSolignac 

Josephine  Bochet  .. 

Mary  Reilly 

Catherine  Early.... 

Anna  Curley 

Modesta  Dyer 

Anna  Hip*ah 

Joseph  Anconsol... 
William  Peters..-.. 

Ghaleco 

Joseph  Mamadnle.. 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Clerk  and  induMal  teacher. . 

Clerk  and  physician 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Asfristant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Baker • 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

Watchman 


Julj   L1887 

.-'.'do!;"*.'.*. 
Aug.   1,1887 

Nov.  UlsH 
Sept.  5,  1887 
July    1,1887 


Feb. 
July 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Feb. 
July 

...do 

Dec.  12,1887 


1,1888 
1.1887 
1,1888 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1888 
1.1887 


June  30, 1888 

...do 

...do 

....do 

Nov.  15, 1887 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Dec.  31.  1887 
June  30, 1888 


1,200 
720 
600 
600 
1,200 
1,200 
840 
600 
860 
420 
800 
540 
3u0 
300 
840 
180 
180 


1,200.00 
720.00 
600.00 
549.46 
460.00 
750.00 
689.35 
600.00 
149.34 
420.00 
124.45 
494.51 
249. 40 
124.45 
840.00 
90.00 
99.78 
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KameSf  positionSt  periods  ofservioef  salaries  per  antiumf  etc. — Continned. 
GENOA  TRAINING-SCHOOL,  GENOA.  NEBRASKA. 


Name. 


Horace  R.  Chase 

Judaon  Becanon 

Hees  P.  Whitmore  ... 

Helen  Chandler 

Catherine  C.  Chase .... 

OsieK.AbboU 

Carrie  Hilliard 

Stta  Lemmon 

Mary  Lemmon 

Beaaie  M.  Johnson  . . . . 

■  Sarah  J.  Cmger 

Adelia  Danville 

Rose  Dion 

Edward  C.  McMillan.. 

Carroll  P.  Roose 

Carroll  P.  Rouse 

Gertrade  Parton 

Alices.  Roy 

LoQisa  Lissons 

John  W.  Williamson . . 

Isaac  Bettleyoon 

Dayton  Irish 

Annie  Williamson  — 
William  H.  Valentine  . 

Mary  Uarvey    

Mary  Valentine 

Elizabeth  Yonng 

Marv  Harvey 

Etcily  Remns 

Lizzi'e  Harvey . ; 

Lizzie  Harvey 

Julia  Pratt 

William  Hunter 

William  Hunter 

William  Cwish 

Paul  W.Theel 

John  H.Schmees 


Position. 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Physician 

Disciplinarian 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . 

do 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Carpenter 

Cook 

do 

Assistant  cook 

.-..do 

Laundress 

do 

do 

Assistant  laundress  .. 

do 

do 

Storekeeper 

do 

Shoemaker 

Tailor 

Harness-maker 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


July    1,1887 

'".'.dl '.'.'.'".'. 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Aug.  18. 1887 
July  1.1887 
May  29, 1888 
Julv    1«J887 

;"'.do  .**.'";! 

May  29, 1888 
July  1,1887 


...So 
Sept 

'.% 

....do 
....do 
.-..do 
....do 
..do 
Feb. 
July 
Feb. 
July 
Oct. 


1.1887 
1,1887 


Termination 
or  service. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


1,1888 
1,1887 
1,1888 
1,18«7 
1,1887 
May  29. 1888 
July    1,1887  1 
Oct.     1, 1887  I 
May  29, 1888  , 
July    1,1887 
Sept.  1,1887 
Oct.     1, 1887  , 
Dec.    1, 1887 
Apr.    1.1888  1 
I 


June  30, 1888 

...do 

...do 

Aug.  16, 1887 
June  30, 1888 

...-do 

Apr.  30. 1888 
May  28, 1888 
June  80, 1888 

....do 

....do 

May  28, 1888 
June  80, 1888 

....do 

Aug.  31, 1887 
Jan.  31.1888 
June  80, 1888 

...do 

Sept.  30. 1883 
June  30, 1888 
Aug.  15, 1887 
June  30, 1888 
Dec.  31, 1887 
Mar.  81, 1888 
Sept.  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1888 
Sept.  30, 1887 
May  28, 1888 
June  30. 1888 
Sept.  30, 1887 
May  28,1888 
June  30. 1888 
Aug.  30, 1887 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

...do 

...do 


$1,600 
1,000 
720 
600 
6U0 
600 
600 
180 
180 
720 
600 
180 
180 
600 
180 
240 
600 
400 
180 
840 
180 
640 
480 
480 
180 
180 
400 
240 
240 
180 
240 
240 
180 
240 
600 
600 
600 


Amount 
paid. 


$1, 500. 00 

1,000.00 

720.00 

76.00 
600.00 
600.00 
424.45 
168.69 

16.32 
720.00 
600.00 
163.69 

16.32 
600.00 

30.31 
100.01 
600.00 
400.00 

46.00 
840.00 

22.50 
640.00 
240.00 

78.90 

45.00 

29.70 
100.00 
168.24 

21.76 

45.00 
168.24 

21.76 

45.00 
199.56 
450.00 
350.54 
150.00 


GRAND  JUNCTION  BOARDING-SCHOOL.  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO. 


W.LDavis 

Thomas  H.  Breen 

J.J.Robertson 

Thomas  Griffith 

B.  J.  Mooney 

Minnie  Henderson 

Jessie  Jane  Mooney . . . 

Franks.  Whitson 

William  Bomgardner.. 

Martin  Florida 

-J.  T.  Krigbaum 

Elizabeth  H.  Willauer. 
Laura  Bomgardner. . . . 

Loretta  J.  Florida 

Jennie  T.  Breen 

Albert  Habich 

Lena  Keochle 

Dora  Steele 

George  £.  Johnson .... 

Loretta  J.  Florida 

Thomas  Charleston  ... 

Emiel  Osterloh 

William  T.  Roberts  ... 

James  B.King 

L^na  Koecble '  Laundress 

Clara  Koechle j do  ... 

Kate  Richardson i do  ... 

£.W.Gannon 'Carpenter 

Felix  Toupain I do  ... 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  physician . 
Principal  teacher — 

do 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher . . . 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


July  1,1887 
Oct.  1, 1887 
Julv    1,1887 

Oct  6,"  188*7* 
July  1,1887 
Oct  6, 1887 
July  1,1887 
Oct  8,1887 
Oct  27,1887 
June  10, 1888 
July  1,1887 
July  1,1887 
Dec  18,1887 
May  12. 1888 
July  1.1887 
Oct  1. 1887 
Oct  16,1887 
Oct  21  1887 
Oct  27,1887 
Dec.  18, 1887 
Dec.  21,1887 
Jan.  24,1888 
Apr.  1,1888 
July  1.1887 
Oct.  1,  1887 
Oct  11,1887 
Oct.  8,  1887 
May    1.1888 


Sept  30. 1887 
June  30, 1888 
May  16, 1888 
Aug.  31, 1887 
Apr.  10. 1888 
Aug.  81, 1887 
Apr.  10, 1888 
Sept  30, 1887 
Oct  24,1887 
May  11, 1888 
June  30, 1888 

do 

Dec.  17, 1887 
May  11. 1888 
June  80, 1888 
Sept  30. 1887 
Oct  15,1887 
Oct   20,1887 
Oct  "26,1887 
Dec.  17, 1887 
Dec.  20, 1887 
Jan.  23. 1888 
Mar.  31. 1888 
Jane  30, 1888 
Sept  30, 1887  i 
Oct    10, 1887  t 
June  30. 1888  | 
Apr.  30, 1B88  | 
June  30, 1888  . 


1,600 
1.600 
1,200 
900 
900 
600 
600 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
640 
640 
640 
540 
540 
640 
640 
640 
640 
540 
540 
540 
480 
480 
480 
900 
900 


375.00 
1,125.00 
1,051.66 
150.00 
462.50 
100.00 
308.83 
180.00 

46.96 
890.23 

41.64 
720.00 
249.46 
216.87 

74.18 
135.00 

22.01 
7.34 
8.80 

76.30 
4.40 

60.26 
100.88 
135.00 
120.00 

13.04 
346.96 
519.29 
150.82 
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XaaieSf  positionSf  period  of  «erric«,  salarieiper  annum,  etc, — Continued. 
HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 


Name. 


FoftiUon. 


Charles  UobiDMon SnperiDtendent ... 

PaulJ.  Hogan Clerk 

flenry  A.  Koster do 

B.  D.  HoffaD AasUtaut  clerk.... 

Vmn\MQ  H.  Sears do 

James  P.  Gorman Principal  teacher . . 

Robert  M.  McAdoo Physician 

AnnaC.  Hamilton Teacher 

Mary  Riley do 

Ellen  Move do 

Angelica  Sweitxer do 

Gertie  McOee    do 

Bertha  V.  Aspell do 

Alice  L.  Koster do 

Delia  Botsfurd do 

LidiaH.  Allen do    .?. 

Herrey  B.  Peairs Teacher 

H.B.  Peairs Indostrial  teacher  . 

Emery  E.  Van  Buskirk...! do 

Emily  L.Johnson {  Matron 

May  Kennedy ;  Assistant  matron.. 

Lizzie  Smith •  Seamstress. 

Lizzie  Smith I do  . 

Martha  Campbell 

Jo.*«iah  Patterson...., 

Eva  Anderson 

Jepthft  VVilnon 

Lillie  M.  Hogan 


service. 


Gertie  McGee 

Clara  McBride 

Clara  McBriUe 

George  Renoick 

M.L.Eldridge 

Mary  E.Caison 

George  W.  Savage.. . 
Frank  C.  MiddletOn . 

James  Blood 

V.S.  Reece 

L.  W.Tyler 

H.B.  P.  Keller 

Patrick  Hayes 

Philip  Pntt 

JohnBuch 

J. M.  Cannon........ 

Andrew  Lewis 

Olof  Nelson 

J.B.ChuichiU 

David  Cooklin 


Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  

Sup't    mending    and    care 
small  boys'  dothing. 

do 

Tailoress 

do 

Baker  

Nurse 

do 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Storekeeper  and  Issue  clerk. . 

Farmer 

Assistant  fkrmer 

Gardener 

oo 

Carpenter 

Wagonmaker 

Shoemaker  

Nightwatohman 

Blacksmith 

Painter 

Hamessmaker  


July    1,1887 

..do 

Apr.  21, 188A 
Aug.  16. 1887 
Oct.  1.18M7 
July  1,1887 
Aug.  20, 1887 
July    1,1887 

....do 

...  do 

....do 

...  do 

Aug.  16, 1887 
Apr.  31,  IStfS 
July  1.1887 
Sept.  1,1887 
Oct,  18,1887 
July  l,18«7 
Oct.  13,1887 
July  9.1887 
July  11, 1887 
July    1,1887 


Oct 
July 
Oct. 
July 
Aue. 
July 


1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 
8,1887 
1,1887 


Apr.  21, 1888 
July  1,1887 
Oct.  1, 18«7 
July    1,1887 

— do 

Apr.  21, 1888 
July  1,1887 
Nov.  1,1887 
July  10, 1887 
July  1,1887 
Sept.  1,1887 
July  12, 1887 
Jan.  6,1888 
July    l,18d7 

'.'.y.Ao'.'.'.V.l. 

....do 

Aug.  1,1887 
Aug.  4,1887 
Oct.  18,1887 


June  30, 1888 
Apr.  20, 1888 
June  30, 1888 
Sept.  80, 1887 
June  80, 1888 

do 

Deo.  31,1887 
June  30, 1888 

— do 

....do 

...do 

Apr.  20. 1888 
June  80, 1888 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do.   . 
Oct.   12.1887 
June  30, 1888 

...do 

..  do    

Sept  30, 1887 
June  80, 1888 

..  do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Apr.  20, 1888 


June  80, 1888 
Sept  30, 1887 

June  30, 1888 

....do 

Apr.  20. 1888 

Jnne  80, 1888 

....do.  . 

Feb.  20,1888 

June  80, 1888 
...do.! 

Nov.  30, 1887 

....do    

June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


♦2.000 
1,200 
1,200 
780 
780 
1,200 
1,2U0 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600  , 
600 
780 
900  , 
000 
720  I 
.  660 
540  I 
600  , 
600 
300 
640 
240 
600 

600 
540 
600 
600 
600 
600 
900 
540 
800 
720 
800 
720 
720 
780 
600 
600 
540 
600 
600 
600 


$2,000.00 
9G5.93 
234.07 
97.51 
585. 0<K 
1,200.00 
384.74 
600.  M^ 
600.00 
600.00 
000.00 
482.97 
525.04 
117.03 
600.00 
499.00 
559.57 
254.33 
«45.67 
700.43 
586.90 
1.15.  <»0 
45".  00 
600.00 
225.00 
MO.  00 
214.58 
482.97 

117.03 
135.00 
450.00 
600.00 
482.97 
117.03 
900.00 
148.50 
780.43 
720.00 
49.70 
277.88 
850.10 
780.no 
GOO.  00 
600.00 
540.00 
549.50 
512.98 
422.28^ 


SALEM  TRAINING-SCHOOL,  SALEM,  OREGON. 


John  Lee 

H.H.  Booth 

Samuel  M.  Briscoe 

R.H.Lee 

George  W.  Hutchison.. 

F.M.  Woodai^ 

C.A.Wooddy 

George  E.  Gerowe 

C.  A.  Wooddy 

Lucien  S.  Rogers 

Josie  E.  Pitman 

Clara  L.Gilman 

Leona  Willis 

Hattie  E.  Bristow 

David  E.  Breever 

Letitia  M.Lee 

Elsie  L.  Murphy 

Minnie  J.Walker 

Lizzie  S.  Goodin i, 

Emily  £.  Sloan 

Katie  L.  Brewer  ....... 

Elizabeth  Hudson 


Superintendent July    1,1887 

Clerk do 

, do Nov.  16,1^87 

Assistant  clerk July   1.1887 

Physician do 

do   Jan.    1,1888 

Principal  teacher July    1,1887 

do Oct  25,1887 

do Jan.  17,1888 

do Mar.   1.1888 

Teacher July    1,1887 

do ..do 

do ...  do 

,...do Nov.    1,1887 

Industrial  teacher July    1,1887 

Matron do 

As.^istant  matron do 

Seamstress do 

Cook do 

do I  Oct   11,1887 

do Nov.  13. 1887 

do I  Apr.    1,1888 


June  80, 1888 
Oct  31.1887 
June  80, 1888 
Deo.  81, 1887 
July  20. 1887 
June  80, 1888 
Oct  24.1887 
Jan.  16,1888 
Feb.  29, 1888 
June  80, 1888 

.do   

Oct  31,1887 
June  30, 1888 
...do 


...do 

...  do 

...do 

...do 

Oct  10.1887 
Nov.  12, 1887 
Mar.  81. 1888 
June  30, 1888 


1,500 

1,200 

1,200 

720 

1.000 

1,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

600 

600 

600 

600 

900 

700 

600 

480 

540 

540 

640 

540 


1,500.00 
858.72 
750.01 
360.00 

55.56 
600.00 
378.26 
275.06 
145.05 
401.62 
600.00 
200.50 
600.00 
899.50 
900.00 
700. 00 
600.00 
480.00 
149.67 

48.43 
206L90 
135.00 
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Name$t  pifsitionif  period  of  $ervice,  $aUirie$per  annum,  eto.— Continned. 
SALEM  TBAIKINa-SCHOOL,  SALEM,  ORBGON-Contixiaed. 


Name. 


Poaition. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Termination 
of  servloe. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Amoont 
paid. 


Mary  T.  McOrade 

Katie  L.  Brewer 

Alice  D.Gray 

Slizabeth  Hadi»on 

Annie  Herkenrath 

Annie  Battertleld 

Adeline  Smith 

William  L.  Bright 

Enoch  D.Sloan 

.John  Gray 

Samuel  A.  Walker 

William  S.  Hudson 

W.  H.  Utter   

Hollie  C.  Bonillard 

W.  B.  Wftud 

William  Herkenrath . . . . 

Henry  Steeve 

PrankChariey 

Eugene  Isaac 

James  Maxwell 

Frank  Carson 

Lewis  Charles 

Philip  Wash 

George  Piute. 

Peogra  Logan 

SalliePitt i. 

LouellaL.  Drew 

Emma  V.  Parker 

Flora  Peamo 

Flora  Peame 

Sarah  Pierre 

Rosa  Whitley 

Philip  Wash 

•George  Piute 

Pengra  Logan 

Charles  McConville .... 

PhiUpWash 

Pengra  Logan 

Charles  McConville  — 

WiUiam  Metcalf 

Lewis  Charles 


Assistant  cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 

Assistant  laundress 

do 

Farmer 

do 

Carpenter 

Shoe  and  harness-maker . 
Blacksmith  and  wagon  maker 

Tailor 

Assistant  tailoress 

Tinner 

do 

Printer 

Baker 

Butcher 

Hospital  steward 

Cadet  sergeant 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cadet  sergeant 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


July  1.1887 
Oct.  1, 1887 
Nov.  13, 1887 
July    1,1887 


8,1888 
1,1887 
7,1888 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 


Mar. 
July 
Feb. 
July 
Nov. 

.•!?'5o 

....do 

...do 

Jan.  10,1888 
July  le,  1887 
Jan.  8, 1888 
July    1,1887 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Oct.  19,1687 

...do 

Oct.  22,1887 
Oct.  1, 1887 

— do 

....do 

..-.do 

Nov.  21,1887 

....do 

..-.do 

...do 

Apr.  1,1888 


Sept  80, 1887 
Nov.  12, 1887 
June  80, 1888 
Feb.  15,1888 
June  30, 1888 
Feb.  6.1888 
June  30, 1888 
Oct.  81,1887 
Nov.  12, 1887 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do.. 

....do 

.-..do 

Jan.  7,1888 
June  80, 1888 

....do.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Nov.  20, 1887 
Sept  80, 1887 

...fdo 

....do 

....do 

Oct  18,1887 
June  30, 1888 
Oct  21.1887 
Sept  30, 1887 
June  30, 1888 

— do 

June  30, 1888 
Nov.  20, 1887 
Mar.  31. 1888 
Nov.  20, 1887 

....do 

June  30, 1888 

-do 

•do 

.do 

— do 


$300 

300 

300 

480 

480 

150 

150 

900 

900 

900 

900 

000 

900 

540 

720 

720 

120 

120 

150 

00 

96 

72 

48 

24 

12 

72 

48 

24 

12 

72 

12 

24 

72 

48 

24 

12 

96 

72 

24 

12 

48 


$75.00 

35.03 

189.97 

300.68 

151.65 

90.27 

59.73 

800.83 

29.35 

900.00 

900.00 

900.00 

900.00 

256.64 

344.55 

346.15 

120.00 

120.00 

150.00 

60.00 

87.33 

18.00 

12.00 

6.00 

3.00 

21.52 

48.00 

7.28 

8.00 

50.37 

8.39 

16.52 

10.00 

24.00 

3.33 

L66 

58.66 

44.00 

14.66 

7.33 

12.00 


MOQin  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  KEAMS  CAlfON,  ARIZONA. 


Janas  Gallagher 

Sidney  M.  Craig    

Henumdo  J.  Messenger. . 

BeHie  Barker 

Saarael  L.  Cochran 

XmiDa  Conover 

Bom  McMillan 

AUee  A.  Cochran 

Robert  H.Higham 

^QadlhipeLuna 

AaaaPinket 

AaaaM.  Messenger 

•George       

Bft-tnlk-tapl 


Superintendent , 

Clerk  and  physician. 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher . . . . 

Matron 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 

do 

do 

Helper 

Herder 


July  1,1887 
Dec.  1.1887 
Nov.  23, 1887 
Oct  22,1887 
Oct.  10,  1887 
July  1,1887 
Oct  1, 1887 
Feb.  13, 1888 
Oct    1.  1887 

....do 

Oct  16.  1887 
Feb.  13, 1888 
Jnn.  1,  1888 
Apr.  1,  1888 


Jnne30,1888 

1,200 

....do 

1,000 

....do 

600 

...do 

600 

....do 

840 

.-..do 

720 

Feb.  12.1888 

480 

June  30, 1888 

480 

...do 

480 

Oct  15,1887 

480 

Feb.  12,  1888 

480 

Juno  30, 1888 

480 

....do 

120 

....do 

180 

1,200.00 

684.23 

863.58 

415.  76 

609/45 

720.00 

176.70 

183. 30 

360.00 

20.00 

156.70 

183.30 

60.00 

45.00 


BLACKFEET  AGENCY,  MONTANA. 


Bfariffeet  boartling-Bchool; 

Bttgene  Mead Snpt.  and  principal  teacher.  July    1, 1887  Sept  30, 1887 

H.  H.  Garr do Oct     1,1887  Juiie30,1888 

Cor*  M.Ross 1  Teacher do do 

]|.L.Mead Matron July    1,1687  Sept30,1887 

B.M.Garr do Oct'     1, 1F87  Jiino30.l888 

naBldridce j  Cot.k Jan.    1.1888  ...do 

y  Kennedy j  Laundre»H ;  Feb.  26,1888 do 


840 
840 
540 
4^0 
480 

3m 

360 


210.00 
630.00 
405.00 
120.00 
360.00 
180.00 
124.61 
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Kama,  pontUnUf  period  of  servioOf  talarioB  per  anntiiii,  0fo.^>mtinaed. 
CHEYENNE  AKD  ARAPAHO  AGEKCY,  DfDIAK  TBBBITOBY. 


£.  J.  Simpson 


Hattie  L.  Xammond. . . . 

Fannie  Pennington 

J.  0.  Hickox 

Emma  A.  Rogers 

William  H.  Hedges 

WiUiam  Redder 

Jennie  T.  Meagher 

Nannie  S.  Whitmer 

Sophie  Whitmer 

Ida  Madeater 

H.F.Keller 

Fannie  McNamara.... 

AlUeGray 

Minnie  Yellow  Bear... 

Anna  Gray 

L.  HieronymooB 

M.Balenti , 

Capt.  Pratt 

LaVe  Stanton 

JoeWeisner 

D.R  Thompson 

Lewis  Miller 

Capt.  Pratt 

Whit  Mathews 

Willis  Hall 

Fremont  Yellow  Man .. 

Joe  Weisner 

Roy  Blind 

James  Monroe 

Romero 

Cheyenne  board 'g*sohool : 

W.C.Robinson 

L.H.  Jackson 

O.A.Kennedy 

AnnaC.Hoag 

J.  0.  Hickox 

Jennie  G.  Goodsell . . . . . 
<  Irving  S.  Lindley 

Li2zie  Clark 

D.  A.  Churchill 

Minnie  L.  Taylor 

Jessie  M.  Jackson 

Minnie  L.  Taylor 

Anna  Latschar 

Peter  Stanffer 

FlorillaD.  Atkinson... 

W.  B.  Atkinson 

Rarah  £.  Hanna 

John  Shortman 

Mollie  Sbortraan 

Mary  Stanton 

James  Konse , 

Kirk  Red  Lodge 

Frank  Hill , 

Hattie  Harris 

BlackStar , 

Harvey  ^V^lite  Shield.. 

Edward  Morrison 


Snptand  principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

do 

do , 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  matron 

Cook 

do 

do 

do 

Laondress 

do..: 

Baker  for  both  schools 

Tailor  for  both  schools 

Helper 

.....:do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Watchman 


Snpt  and  principal  teacher 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Indnstrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook ....#............ 

La«ndres8 

Cook 

do 

Helper 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Watchman 

do 

do 


Jnlj   1,1887 

'iniy  1^1*887 
Nov.  1,1887 
Nov.  28, 1887 
Feb.  1,1888 
July    1.1887 

Aug.  u'wH 

Juiy  lil887' 
July  16, 1887 
Aug.  22, 1887 
May  1,1888 
July  1,1887 
May  10,1888 
July    1,1887 

July  isjisfilir 

Aug.  ClMT? 
Oct.     1,1887 

....do 

Nov.  1,1887 
Deo.  16^1887 
Feb.  20, 1888 
Mav    1,1888 

juie  ']il888 

....do 

Jan.  38,1888 

July  14,1887 
Aug.  28, 1887 
July    1,1887 

do 

July  14, 1887 
Nov.  25, 1887 
Mar.  28, 1888 
May  1,1888 
July    1,1887 

do 

Aug.  28, 1887 

juiy  iri887 
do 

Aug.  1,1887 
Aug.  18, 1887 
May  4,1888 
July    1,1887 

'Sept.  i;  1*887 
do 

Nov.  16, 1887 
Jan.  16,1888 
Mar.  1,1888 
Jan.  16,1888 
Jan.  27,1888 
Mar.   6,1888 


June  80, 1888 

do 

Oct  81,1887 
Nov.  22, 1887 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

July  16, 1887 
Aug.  21, 1887 
Apr.  80. 1888 
June  80, 1888 
May .  0, 1888 
June  80, 1888 

....do 

....do 

Sept  80, 1887 
Joly  81, 1887 
Sept  80, 1887 
Dec.  15,1887 
Oct  81,1887 
Feb.  10, 1888 
Apr.  80, 1888 

— do 

May  81,1888 

...do 

June  30, 1888 

do 

Mi^  81,1888 

Aug.  27, 1887 
June  80, 1888 
Mar.  25, 1888 
June  80, 1888 
Oct  81,1887 
June  30, 1888 
Apr.  80, 1888 
June  80, 1888 

....do 

Aug.  27, 1887 
June  80, 1888 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  16, 1887 
June  30, 1888 
Apr.  30, 1888 
June  30, 1888 
Aug.  24, 1887 

Feb.  29;  1888 
Nov.  15, 1887 
Jan.  15,1888 
June  30, 1888 

— do 

Jan.  26,1888 
Mar.  8,1888 
May    7,1888 


$1,000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
360 
860 
450 
200 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


1,000 

1,000 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

500 

600 

400 

400 

400 

860 

400 

400 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

800 

800 

800 


li,ooaoo 

600.00^ 

150.00 

86.87 

863.54 

24a  80 

600.00 

500.00 

866.80 

866.30 

16.80 

40.22 

276.48 

67.00 

808.60 

6L40 

450.00 

200.00 

16.06 

3.13 

11.84 

14.87 

6.06 

2L83 

27.06 

14.04 

&14 

&14 

6.83 

6.03 

106L66 

122.24 
842.86 
440.  la 
650.28 
178.22 
860.28 

50.4a 
100.60 
600.00 

78.78 
42L18 
336.06 
400.00 

5a  oa 

820.70 
283.00 
63.77 
16.76 
10.76 
3&74 
14.87 
n.05 
33.00 
24.13 
0.16 
80.8^ 
6L66 


CHEYENNE  RITER  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Boys'  boardine-firhool : 

Tilman  D.  Johnson 

G.  W.  Wrotcn 

Snpt.  and  principal  teacher. 
.     ...do....... 

July    1,1887 
Dec.    8,1887 
Jnly    1.1887 
Dec.    8,1887 
Julv    1,1887 
....do 

Deo.    7,1887 
June  80, 1888 
Dec.    7,1887 
June  30. 1888 

....do 

....do 

720 
720 
600 
600 
600 
500 
480 

818.04 
406.06 

Fannie  M.  Johntwn 

Teacher 

260.87 

Minnie  C.  Wroten 

do 

330.13 

Loninfte  Cavalier 

do 

600.00 

Charlotte  T.rown 

Matnm 

500.00 

Mary  Brown 

Seamstress 

do ^. 

....do 

480.00. 
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Name8f  positionSf  period  of  service^  salaries  per  annumj  etc* — Contiuaed. 
CHEYENNE  RIVER  AGENCY,  DAKOTA- ConUnued. 


COLORADO  RIVER  AGENCY,  ARIZONA. 


Colorado  River  boardinf^- 
school: 

Ella  Barton 

George  W.Nock 

Mary  E.  Nock 

Lillie  Bnrton 

Kate  F.Baker 

ReDiaMemtt 

Esther  J.  Skehan 

Lillia  Barton , 

Hepah 


Sapt  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Teacher 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 


Jnly  1,1887 
Sept.  26, 1887 

do 

Jaly  1,1887 
Nov.  17, 1887 
Jaly  1,1887 
Nov.  17, 1887 

...do 

July    1,1887 


Sept.  25, 1887 
Jane  30. 1888 

...do 

Nov.  16,1887 
June  30, 1888 
Nov.  16, 1887 
June  30, 1888 
do 

900 
900 
720 
720 
720 
600 
600 
600 
180 

....do 

212.77 
687.23 
549.78 
271.96 
448.04 
226.63 
373.37 
373.  37 
180.00 


CROW  AGENCY,  MONTANA. 


Crow  boarding-school: 

H.M.  Beadle.... 

D.  O.  Williamson 

Alioe  O.  Johnson  — 

M.  A.  Beadle 

Laara  Cooper 

JaUa  Connor 

H.R.MitoheU 

H.Bridgham 

B.  Johnson 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 


Julv    1,1887 

....do 

May  11,1888 
July  1,1887 
Aug.  3,1887 
July  1,1887 
July  1,  1887 
July  10,  1887 
July   1,  1887 


June  30, 1888 

900 

May  10, 1888 

800 

June  30, 1888 

800 

...do 

540 

Oct.    12,1887 

180 

June  30, 1888 

360 

July    9,  1887 

400 

June  30,  1888 

400 

....do 

360 

900.00 
687.88 
112.05 
539.99 
34.65 
360.00 
9.78 
390.21 
360.00 


CROW  CREEK  AND  LOWER  BRULfi  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Cxow  Creek  board*gsch'l : 

J.F.SawteU 

William  R.  Davison 

MoUie  V.  Oaither 

R&Peter 

CeoaliA  McCarthy 

jMephSntton 

SiUle  Sawtell 

M.S.Blanohard 

HacgieHaU 

K.B.Davi8on 

A»yWizi 


Sapt.  and  principal  teacher 

do 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher  

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Assistant  seamstress 


July  1,  1887 
Sept  16,  1887 
July    1,  1887 

...do 

Sept  10,  1887 
July    1,  1887 

Sept  1*1887 
July  1,  1887 
Sopt,  16.  1887 
Feb.  15,  1887 


Aug.  31.  1887 
Judo  30,  18vS8 

...do 

....Oo 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  31.  1887 
June  30.  1888 
Ai^g.-'il,  1887 
June  30,  1888 
....do 


900 
000 
660 
600 
400 
500 
480 
480 
360 
360 
240 


151. 60 
711.68 
650.00 
600. 00 
322.83 
500.00 

80.80 
399. 20 

60.60 
284.67 

90.00 
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Name$t  positions^  period  of  servioef  salaries  per  annum,  eto. — Continued. 
CBOW  CREEK  AND  LOWES  BBULlS  AOEKCY.  DAKOTA^Continned. 


Name. 

Position. 

Commence* 

ment 
of  service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

S^y    Amonnt 
anSJm.     P^^^- 

Orow  Creek  board'gsohl 
— ContlDaed. 
Hannah  Lonergan 

Cook 

Jnly  1,1887 

Jnneao,  1888 
....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...  do 

$300 
800 

720 
400 
500 
480 
360 
860 
800 
800 
800 
300 
800 

600 
800 

600 
300 

$300.00 
300.00 

T/#nn4ree6 

X^ower    Bral6  boarding- 
school : 
Nellie  A.  King 

Sopt  and  principal  teacher. 
Teacher 

....do 

Apr.   1,  1887 
July   1,1887 

720.00 

Lizzie  A.6oodin 

100.00 

E.Tillery 

Indastrial  teacher 

600.00 

TTAlAan.  R  .TnlinMAfi     

Matron 

480.00 

Nellie  M.Hait    

Seamstress 

...  do 

Oct.  81, 1887 
JnneSO,  1888 
Dec.  31,  1887 
Mar.  81, 1888 
JnneSO.  1888 
Feb.  24, 1888 
JuneSO,  1888 

...do 

....do 

120.80 

Millie  Ffaidley 

Marv  Pederaon     ....... 

do 

Nov.  1,1887 
Joly   1,1887 
Jan.    1,1888 
Apr.   1,1888 
Sept.  1,1887 
Mar.   1,1888 

Sept.  12, 1887 
....do 

239.70 

Cook 

150  00 

ICmmA  1C.  ITftnnAJi 

do 

75.00 

Bessie  Olson  .VT 

do 

75.00 

Sadie  L.  Henegar 

Carrie  Hnntsman  .  .... 

Laundress .................. 

145.20 

do 

100.80 

X^riving    Hawk's  Camp 
day  school: 

Jennie  M-BUlopp 

Ben  Brave -. 

Teacher 

480.98 

Assistant  teacher 

240.49 

"White  Biver  day  school: 
Elaine  Goodale        

Teacher  .................... 

July    1,1887 

....do 

...  do 

600.00 

Samael  Medicine  Ball. . 

Assistant  teacher 

800.00 

DEVIL'S  LAKE  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Soye'  boarding-school : 

Jerome  Hnnt 

"^    E.  C.  Witzleben 

V   Giles  Langel 

CoraLGreene 

J  Alodie  Arseneaolt 

Annie  Leonard 

Philomene  M.  Drapean. 

Margaretha  Blackbird. 
Three  dav-schools  at  Tor- 
tie  Monntain : 

Elizabeth  S.  Messner. . . 

Loais  Benin 

Agnes  v.  Lariviere . . . . . 

Cornelius  Scoller 


/ 


Supt  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron  and  seamstress. . . . . 

do 

Cook 

do 

Lanndress 


Teacher, 
do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


July    1,1887 

...  do 

....do 

...do 

Oct  1, 1887 
Jnly  1,1887 
Oct  1, 1887 
July  1,1887 


Sept  1,1887 

....do 

Apr.    1.1888 
Sept  1, 1887 


June  80, 1888 

...  do 

...do 

Sept  30, 1887 
June  80. 1888 
Sept  80, 1887 
June  30, 1888 
....do 

....do 

Mar.  31, 1888 
June  30, 1888 
....do 


800 
720 
600 
420 
420 
420 
420 
420 


720 
720 
720 
720 


800.00 
720.00 
600.00 
105.00 
815.00 
105.00 
31&00 
420.00 


89a69 
418.69 
1W).00 
898.69 


FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY,  MONTANA. 


Tort  Belknap  day.school : 

Eva  M.  Bickford 

MarvE.Healy 

Bertha  G.  Reser 


Teacher 

Asst  teacher  and  matron. 
do 


July   1,1887 
'.Tan.  27^1*888* 


June  80. 1888 

600 

Jan.  26,1888 

360 

...do 

360 

600.00 
205. 71 
154.29 


FORT  HALL  AGENCY,  IDAHO. 


JT'ort  Han  boarding-school: 
J.D.Everest..., 
John  C.Brooks. 
T.D.Johnson  ... 
P.  H.  S.  Evf  rest 
Mnry  Gallagher 
Lucy  P.  Jones 


,1 


Superintendent ' 

Supt.  and  principal  teacher. ' 

...  do j 

Teather 

...do ! 

..do 


Luiher  M.  Capps |  Industrial  teacher  . 

Julia  E.  Everest Matron 

Berllia  F.  Doud '....do 

Fannie  M.  JohnRon ' do 

21aggi«  E.  Ruasello I  SeamstreBs 

Jeannette  I.  Swank do 

Mary  E.  Jensen I  C»>ok 

Elizabeth  G.  Mackie  ...i  —  do 

Clara  Hauck | do 


I 


July  1,18S7 
AUg.  1,1887 
Dec.  24,1887 
Julv  1.1887 
Sept  22, 1887 
Dec  1,1887 
July    1,1887 

..  do 

Nov.  1,1887 
Dec.  24, 1887 
July  1,1887 
Sept.  16, 18h7 
July  1. 18ST 
Voe..  24. 18S7 
ilav  11,1888 


I  July  31, 
I  Dec.  23, 
I  June  30, 

Sept.  1.% 
'  June  30, 

.--.do.. 
|....do  .. 
I  Sept.  13, 
!  Dec.  --'3. 
I  Jnne  30, 

Sei>t.  m, 
!  .ltjner>0. 

Nov.  L'2. 

May  10, 
,  JuiicSO, 


1887 
1887 
1888 
1887 

1888 


1PS7 
18^7 
1888 
1KM7 
188-5 
18>«7 
1888 
1^88 


1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
(00 
600 
7L»0 
7J0 
.MO 
5(-0 
MO 
J{(»0 
'.it'O 
urn 

300 


100.00 
472.80 
626.10 
109.70 
4«J4.67 
420.60 
720.00 
109.58 

72.  05 
281.65 
101.  70 
284  67 
201. 22 
137.  40 

50.40 
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Names,  poHtiwMf  period  of  iervioe,  salwrieB  per  annum,  etc. — Continaed. 
FOST  HALL  AGEKCY,  IDAHCMContUmecL 


Kame. 

Portion. 

Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Salary 
per 

annntn 

A  meant 
paid. 

Fort  Hftll  boardiogsohool 
—Continued. 

LanndrMA  .•••••............ 

Sept.  1«,  1887 
Deo.  24.1887 
Ang.  9,1887 
Nov.    1,1887 

Deo.  23,1887 
Jane  30. 1888 

...do 

....do 

1360 
3«0 
840 
720 

$203.10 

BerthaF.Dond 

....do 

187.83 

ThonuwHarrey 

S.A.Dond 

Carpenter 

Shoe  and  harness  maker — 

<{ii.e7 

479.40 

FORT  PBCK  AOBNCY.  MONTANA. 


TortPeokboarding-school: 
WUliam  A.DoyTe... 

MhmieK  Doyle 

Grace  Dostin 

.SallieE.  RandaU.... 
Mary  Spalding 


George  Cooley 

J.A.Boyd 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Doyle . 

Jalla  FoUheart 

Loaiaa  S.  Ahrens .. 
Joseph  Franando  .. 
K.v:  Wilson 


Otto  Broonn  . 

Ida  D.  Stephenson.. 

Laora  E.  Crawford. . 

Anna  J.  Early 

J.A.  Bo^d 

R.  V.Wilwn 

J.  R.  Stephenson . . . . 

C.W.Crawford 

William  Cross 

James  Carrington... 

Cal  Warren 

Chester  A.  Arthar  . . 


Sapt  and  principal  teacher 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

...do 

...do 

Indastrial  teacher 

...  do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laandress 

do 

do 

Baker 

do 

Night  watchman 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Jnly    1,1887 

'.'.Vdo'.'.'.'.'.y. 
Sept.  1.1887 
Oct.  27,1887 
Jaly  1,1887 
Sept.  17, 1887 
Jalv    1.1887 

Nov.  511887" 
July  1,1887 
Aug.  6,1887 
Oct.  20,1887 
July  1.1887 
Aug.  12, 1887 
Nov.  5,1887 
July  1,1887 
Sept  17, 1887 
July  1,1887 
Aug.  12. 1887 
Sept.  14, 1887 
May  4,1888 
June  2,1888 
.do 


June  80, 1888 

do 

Oct  24,1887 
Jane  30, 1888 

...do 

Sept  16. 1887 
May  14, 1888 
Jane  30, 1888 
Oct  81,1887 
Jane  30, 1888 
Aug.  4.1887 
Sept  16, 1887 
June  30, 1888 
Aug.  11. 1887 
Sept  19. 1887 
June  90. 1888 
Sept  16, 1887 
June  30. 1888 
Aug.  11. 1887 
Sept  13. 1887 
May  8,1888 
June  1,1888 
Jaue  30, 1888 
.do 


000 
720 
600 
600 
600 
COO 
600 
540 
420 
420 
420 
420 
420 
420 
420 
420 
480 
480 
600 
600 
600 
600 
240 
240 


900.00 

720.00 

189.13 

498.91 

407.60 

127. 17 

395.35 

540.00 

140.38 

275.05 

39.94 

49.07 

293.31 

47.93 

44.51 

275.05 

101.73 

258.26 

68.48 

53.80 

882.11 

47.80 

19.12 

19.12 


GRAND  RONDE  AGENCY,  OREGON. 


Crand  Rondo  hoarding' 
school: 

Rosa  Butch 

Patrick  J.  Carney 

Davis  Holmes... 

MaryCashnic 

Mary  Phibadeau 

Katherine  Battig 

Mary  Hess.....; 


Sapt  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Indastrial  teacher 

Matron  and  seamstress 

Cook  and  lanudress 

Assistant  cook 

Assistant  laandress 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 


June  30, ! 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 
....do... 


600 
50U 
500 
35(> 
350 
300 
300 


600.00 
500.00 
500.00 
350.  UO 
350.00 
800.00 
800.00 


GREEN  BAY  AGENCY,  WISCONSIN. 


Menomonee  board'g-sch'l , 

Pnrcilla  Mclnty  re 

Vlncentia  Coughlin ... 

Eilward  Venus 

LouinLasse 

Patrick  Mnlroy 

Edward  Venus 

Catherine  OToole 

Anf;ela  O'Callagan 

Sarah  Eenneday 

S.R.Owen 

Frederica  Hopp 

A. Paulsen 

T.  UCannnn , 

PhUippHeim 

Employes  at  seven  day- 
school  : 

E.  A .  Ooodnongh 

JaelHowd 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

AttniHtant  matron 

SearnatretM 

Cook 

J>aiiudres8 

Carpouter  

do 

Slioemaker 


Teacher  . 
do.. 


July  11. 1887 

JuJy  iji'ssV' 

Apr.  1,1888 
July  l,lJi87 
Apr.  1.1888 
Aug.  16. 1887 

do 

July    1,1887 

...do 

...do 

....do 

Apr.  9.18V8 
July    1,1887 

....do 

....do 


Juno  80. 1888 

...do 

Mar.  31. 1888 
June  30. 1888 
Mar.  31. 1888 
June  30, 1888 
...  do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Mar.  31, 1888 
June  30, 1888 
...do 


do. 
.do. 


720 
400 
400 
400 
600 
600 
400 
240 
240 
240 
240 
600 
^00 
450 


400  \ 
400  I 


707. 11 
389.13 
300.00 
100.00 
450.00 
150.00 
851.08 
210.65 
240.00 
240.00 
240.00 
450.00 
130. 81 
450.00 


400.00 
400.00 
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GREEN  BAT  AGENCY.  WISCONSIN— Contioqed. 


Name. 


Employes  at  seven  day- 
schools — Continaed. 

Martin  O'Brine 

Mary  Bams 

Ophelia  Wheelook 

NellleJ.Brady 

Peter  Powlees 

Ida  Charles 

A.  W.  Williams 


Position. 


Teacher . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Commence- 

roent 
of  semce. 


Jaly    1,1887 

...do 

....do 

...do    

Oct.  10,1887 
July  1,1887 
Nov.    7,1887 


Termination 
of  service. 


Jane  30, 1886 

...  do 

...do 

Oct.  e,  1887 
June  30, 1888 
Nov.  6, 1S87 
Jane  30. 1888 


Salary 

per 
annam. 


Amonnt 
paid. 


$300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
400 


$300. 0»^ 
300. 0» 
300.00 
75.00 
217.66 
105. 16 
258.70 


HOOPA  VALLEY  AGENCY,  CALIFORNLA. 


Hoopa  Vallev  day-school : 

M.E.  Daigan 

Berryman  Lack 

James  Marshall 


Teacher    

Industrial  teacher . 
do 


Jul 


IV    1,1887 
Jan.    i.i'888 


June  30, 18^8  I 
Dec.  81, 1887 
June  30, 18^8  1 


720 
720 
720 


720.00 
360.00 
360.00 


KIOWA,  COMANCHE,  AND  WICHITA  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Kiowa  boarding-school: 

L.  N.  Horn  beck 

Carrie  R.  Davis 

Letitia  Hombeck 

Katie  B.  Hoshall 

John  D.  Armstrong 

Harry  Veidt 

Charles  H.  Carr 

George  W.Rose 

S.B.Gee 

Mary  E.  Loper 

Mollie  A.  Higgins 

Mary  Zotom 

Almedia  Howell 

Mattie  Howell 

Mary  C.  Murphy 

Florence  Carr 

AddieGee..... 

ElisaParton 

Harry  Veidt 

M.M.  Davis 

Emily  Barrett 

George  Gamett 

Almedia  Howell 

Sarah  E.  Davis 

Elenor  Davis 

Emily  Bsrrett 

JeflfFrazier 

J.R.Kelly 

George  W.Rose 

Doan-more 

Richard  Masep 

Waldo 

Wichita  boarding-school: 

J.W.  Haddon 

EInita  Thompson 

Josepha  M.  Brown 

Louise  Wallace 

Fannie  C.  White 

Annie  F.Akin 

G.C.  Bottom    

H.R.  Mitchell 

Hattie  V.Wier 

Sadie  Long  hat 

Dora  Collius 

Delia  Edee 

Marjjaret  Bottom 

Virginia  A.  Erwin 

Emily  Barrett 


SnpL  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher , 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Matron , 

do 

do 

Assistant  matron..... , 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Assistant  seamstress 

...  do 

Cook 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Laondreas 

do 

do 

do 

Carpenter  for  both  schools. . 

do 

Helper 

do , 

: do 


Supt  and  principal  teacher. , 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 


July    1,1887 

...do!;;;];! 

Oct.  28,1887 
July  1,1887 
Sept  18, 1887 
Nov.  13, 1887 
Sept.  6,1887 
Sept.  18, 1887 
July  1,1887 
Dec.  15,1887 
July  1,1887 
Feb.  1,1888 
Apr.  1,1888 
July  1,1887 
Nov.  12, 1887 
July  l,lfe87 
Nov.  18, 1887 
July  1.1887 
Sept.  18. 1887 
Oct  8, 1887 
Dec  20, 1887 
Apr.  1,1888 
Sept  18, 1887 
Oct  18,1887 
Dec  20,1887 
Jan.  26,1888 
July  1,1887 
Feb.  8,1888 
July  1.1887 
Sept  10, 1887 
Jan.     1. 1888 


July    1.1887 

Sept  22!  1*887 
Nov.  23, 1887 
Nov.  25, 1887 
Mar.  12, 1888 
Julv    1.1887 


,;  I 


Aug.  20, 1887 

DfC     " 

July 
Jan. 
Feb. 
July 
Mar. 


1,1887 
1,1887 
1. 18fJ8 
1, 1888 
1.18S7 
1. 188H 


Celia  Pickard '  Assistant  Beamstress  . 


George  Garnett . 
J.  E.  Berg.. 
Joe  Irving  . 


Cook. 


.do. 
.do. 


Mav  24,  iW8 
JnlV    1, 18S: 

..  do 

Dec.  20,  1K87 
1  Jan.     4, 1888 


Jane  80, 1888 
....do 

...do 

...do 

Sept  5.1887 
Nov.  12, 1887 
June30,]88» 
Sept  17, 1887  1 
Nov.    7,1887 
Sept  0,1887 
June  30. 1888 
Jan.  31, 1888 
Mar.  81. 1888 
June  30, 1888 
Nov.  11. 1887  I 
June  30. 1888 
Nov.    7.1887- 
June  30. 1888 
Sept  17, 1887  I 
Oct     7, 1887  ' 
Dec  19, 1887 
Mar.  31,1888 

I  June  30. 1888  1 

I  Oct     7, 1887 
Nov.  22. 1887 
Jan.  25,1888  1 
June  30, 188s  { 
Feb.    2,1888 
June  30. 1888 

I  Sept  0, 1887 
Dec.  31,1887 

I  June  30, 1888 

'....do 

Sept  16. 1887 
June  30, 1888 

do 

Mar.  11.1888 
Jane  30, 1888 

...do 

Nov.  30. 1887 
June  30, 1888 
Dec.  HI,  1887 
Jan.  31. 1888 
Juno  30. 1888 
Feb.  29,1888 
May  15,1888 
June  30, 1888 

...do t 

Dee.   19. 1887  1 
.Jan.     3, 1888 
June  30. 1888  I 


900 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

480 

480 

4^ 

150 

150 

150 

360 

360 

150  , 

150 

360  I 

860 

360  ! 

360  I 

360 

360 

860  ; 

360  I 

300 

600 

600  I 

120 

120 

120 

900  , 

600 

COO 

COO 

600 

600 

6CK) 

480 

480 

150  I 

1.50  1 

ino  1 

3C0  ' 

?m  . 

360 
150 

neo 

360  I 


900.00 

547.78^ 

583.60 

406.02 

109.15- 

9L27 

379.85 

19.57 

56.49 

75.58 

262.17 

87.8a 

24.70 

87.50 

102.70 

22a  80 

52.95. 

92.90' 

77.23 

19.57 

71.46 

101.74 

90.00 

19.57 

85.22 

36.74 

155,00 

354.40 

245.60 

23.13 

36.85 

CO.  00 

900.00 

60.40 

464.67 

363.54 

178.94 

182.97 

600.00 

134.45 

280. 40 

75.00 

12.80 

62. 20 

239.30 

75.24 

37  61 

150.00 

16a20 

14.71 

176.99- 
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KI0T7A,  COMANCHE,  AND  WICHITA  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY-Continned. 


Name. 

Position. 

Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Salary 

per 
annnm. 

Amount 
paid. 

Wichita  boarding-school— 
Con  tinned. 
Belle  Fletcher 

Laundress 

Jnly    1,1887 

June  30, 1888 
do 

$360 
360 
120 
120 
120 

$360.00 

M.  J.  Edwards 

Baker 

360  00 

Samuel  Caley  .......... 

Helper 

do 

Sept.  30, 1887 
Mar.  31. 1888 
June  SO,  1888 

30.00 

Hortie  Stevens 

do 

Oct.     1, 1887 
Apr.    1,1888 

60.00 

John  CftlMMin 

do    

30  00 

KLAMATH  AaENCT,  OREGON. 


Klamath  boarding-school : 

Harry  J.  Kilgour 

H.B.Compson 

Florence  1.  Kiigour 

Bertlia  M.  Emeiy 

DellieLee 

Samuel  C  hambera 

Oliver  C.  McFarUnd... 

Myrtle  Compson 

Frances  Compson 

Minerva  Herriott 

Emma  Palmer 

Myrtle  Compson 

May  R.  Chambers 

Alice  MoFarland 

Tainax  boardins^school: 

William  T.Leeke 

J.  W.  Brandenburg 

MaryM.  Leeke 

Minnie  Humphrey 

Oliver  C.  McFarland . . . 

Thomas  Davis 

Cassie  Qnigley 

MelissaM.  Brandenburg 

Jennie  Brown 

Alice  MoFariand 

Althea  Brandenburg 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher 

do 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher , 

do 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

do 


July  1,1887 
Aug.  30. 1887 
July    1,1887 

Oct  1,1887 
July  1,1887 
Sept.  15, 1887 
Sept   1,1887 


Oct 
July 
Aug. 
Oct 
July 
Oct 


1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1, 1887 
1.1887 
1,1887 


July  1,1887 
Sept  15, 1887 
July  1,1887 
Sept  15. 1887 
July  1,1887 
Sept  15, 1887 
July  1,1887 
Sept  15, 1887 
July   1,1887 

Oct.  i,i'887 


Aug.  17. 1887 

900 

June  30, 1888 

9U0 

Aug.  17. 1887 

600 

June  30, 1888 

500 

...do 

600 

July  81, 1887 

600 

June  80, 1888 

600 

Sept  30, 1887 

400 

June  30, 1888 

400 

July  31, 1887 

320 

Sept  80. 1887 

320 

June  30, 1888 

320 

July  31, 1887 

400 

June  30, 1888 

400 

Sept  14, 1887 

800 

June  30. 1888 

800 

Sept  14, 1887 

600 

June  30, 1888 

600 

Sept  14. 1887 

600 

June  30, 1888 

600 

Aug.  31, 1887 

400 

June  30, 1888 

400 

...do 

320 

Sept  30, 1887 

400 

June  30, 1888 

400 

117. 39 
753. 26 

78.27 
500.00 
450.00 

50.54 
476.09 

32.60 
800.00 

2a  96 

53.04 
240.00 

33.70 
800.00  • 

165.21 
634. 7» 
123.91 
476. 09 
123.91 
478.09 
67.40 
317. 39 
820.00 
100.  OO 
800.00 


LA  POINTE  AGENCY,  WISCONSIIT. 


Employ68  at  seven  day- 
schools: 

Clara  Allen 

Philomen  Lafave 

Dominic  Ducharme ... 

N.Nelaon 

NeUieRPeck 

James  Dobie 

Charles  McCabe 

Belle  Nelson 

Minnie  McCabe 


Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

Assistant  teacher. 
do 


July    1,1887 

....do 

....do 

.  do 

July  25. 1887 
Dec  12,1887 
Apr.  1,1888 
July  1,1887 
Apr.    1,1888 


June  30, 1888 
July  19, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1888 

do 

June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  31, 1888 
June  30, 1888 


800 
600 
480 
800 
600 
600 
800 
250 
250 


800.00 
30.98 
360.00 
600.00 
560.91 
332.61 
200.00 
187.50 
62.50 


LEMHI  AGENCY,  IDAHO. 


Lemhi  boarding-school: 

A.  C.Porter 

Thomas  F.  Maloney  . . . 

Emma  Porter 

Belle  Rees 

AddaRippey 

Nellie  Stockman 


Sunt  and  principal  teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron  and  seamstress  . . . . . 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

do 


July    1,1887    June  30, 1888 

Jan.     4,1888  1  ...do 

July    1,1887  1  ...do 

...do Nov.30,1887 

Dec.    1, 1887  '  Jan.  16, 1888 
Jan.  16, 1888    June  30, 1888 


720 
600 
500 
500 
500 
500 


720.00 
295.00 
500.00 
207.88 
62.95 
229.17 
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MACKINAC  AGENCY,  MICHIGAN. 


Name. 

Position. 

Commence- 

ment 
of  service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

£mploj6o  at   five  day- 
scbools: 

Mary  Sylvester 

Alice  MoKeman... 

Teacher 

July    1,1887 

June  30, 1888 
do 

$400 

m 

400 
400 
400 

$400.00 

do 

400.00 

John  S.  Hemstock 

do 

...  do 

do    ', 

400.00 

Mary  E.  Wagler '. . 

do 

do 

...  do  

400.00 

do 

Jan.    1. 1888 

...do 

200.00 

MESCALERO  AGENCY,  NEW  MEXICO. 


Mescalero  board'g-sohool: 

"W.C.  Sanders 

"W.  P.  Perdue 

M.  J.Cowart 

D.B.  Snider 

Frank  C.Allen 

Stephen  A.  Utter 


Sunt  and  principalteacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron  a  nd  seamstress  .... 

Cook  and  laundryman 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

do 


July    1,1887 

;*.i!do ;!.'.';;.' 

....do 

....do 

Jan.  23,1888 


June  30, 1888 
...do...^.. 

...do 

....do.. 

Dec.  81,1P87 
June  30. 1888 


900 
720 
720 
600 
600 
600 


900.00 
720.  00 
720.00 
600.00 
300.00 
263.73 


MISSION  AGENCY,  CALIFORNIA. 


Employes  at  seven  day- 
schools  : 
A  nthony  H.  Janus  . . . . . 

Stephen  I.Janus 

HattieE.  Alexander — 

OraM  Salmons 

MaryL.Noble 

N.  J.Ticknor 

Flora  Golsh 

Vir<?le  Van  Arsdale . . . 

Matilda  A.  Welty 

Sarah  E.  Morris 

MinnaA.Magee 


Superintendent  of  schools  . 

.do 

Teacher  

do 


.do. 

do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 


July  1,1887 
Jan.  16,1888 
July    1,1887 

...  do    

...do 

..•do 

...  do 

Oct.     1,1887 

do  .. 

Mar.  12,1888 
Mar.  19. 18&8 


Dec.  30,1887 
June  30, 1888 

...  do 

...do 

..do. 
May    8,1888 
Sept.  30, 1887 
Dec  31,1887 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

...do 


1,200 
1,200  I 
720  I 
720  I 
720  I 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 


596.74 
5.50.55 
720,  00 
720.00 
720.00 
615.82 
180.00 
180.00 
540.  ftO 
210.56 
205.71 


NAVAJO  AGENCY,  NEtV  MEXICO. 


Navi^o  boarding-school: 

Phil.H.Cragan 

B.  J.Mooney 

Xizsie  Clarke 

Benjamin  Daman 

James  W.  Cookerly  — 

James  F.Boyle 

Mary  Clarke 

Jennie  J.  Mooney 

Sophenia  Adams 

Clara  L.  Taulbee 

Griffln  Seward 

Dorothea  Dubois 

Charity 

Mary  Teller 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

do  .....' 

Teacher  

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 

do 

do 


July  1,1887 
Apr.  19, 1888 
Julv  l.lt<87 
May  25, 1888 
July  1,1887 
May  27,1888 
July  1,1887 
Apr.  19.1888 
July  1,1887 
Oct.  1, 1887 
July    1,1887 

.  do 

Sept.  12. 1887 
June  25,  i888 


Feb.  25.1888 

June  30, 1888 

May    1,1888 

June  30, 1888 

Apr.   4,188S 

June  30, 1888 

'  Apr.    2. 1888 

June  30. 1888 

ISept.   3,1887 

,  June  30, 1888 

!....do 

I  Sept.  6, 1887 
June  24, 1888 
I  June  30, 1888 


1,000 

i,ooa 

500 
500 
720 
720 
720 
TiO 
480 
4>^) 
4  HO 
4W 
480 
480 


655.  S5 
200.55 
417.58 

50.83 
587.47 

69.23 
543.96 
144.40 

83.00 
360.00 
480.00 

95.00 

377.00 

8.00 


NEAH  BAY  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


Neah  Bay  board'g-school : 

E.M.Jones 

K.M.Wiipht 

Elmer  E.  Miller 

R.S.  Hnck,  ir . 

E.  M.  Poweil 


KateM.  Balch Seamstiess 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacber 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 


Clarissa  S.McInerney..   Cook do Jan.  21,1888 


July  1.1887 

Julv  5, 18't7 

Dec.  G,  1887 

July  8,18K7 

Julv  1. 1887 


.do. 


June  30, 18«8 
Dec.  6, 18S7 
June  30.  lt>88 

...  do 

...do    


.do 


720  ' 
4S0  ] 
480  I 
720 
480 
3U0  I 
3U0  I 


720.00 
200.86 
273. 91 
706.30 
4*^0.  <>0 
360. 00 
167. 12 
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NameSf  poaitions,  periods  of$ervioe,  salaries  per  anfiiim,  etc, — Continued. 
XEAH  BAY  AGENCY.  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY— Continued. 


Name. 


Neah  Bay  board'g-school ; 

Alma  Klokape 

Anntquitz  

Hattie  Weio 

Lacy  Brown 

Qnillehote  day  aohool : 

A.W.Smith 

Hattie  G.  Smith 


Position. 


Teacher , 

Aaaistant  teacher  , 


Commence- 
ment 
ot  service. 


Termination   ^Ut 
of  service.    |^„^„^^ 


Cook Jan.  22,1888  Feb.    8,1888|  $300 

do Feb.    4,lfe88  Mar.  31.1888  3oO 

.do Apr.    1,1888  Jnne30,1888  800 

Laundress July    1,1887     ...do 200 


July    1,1887 
...do 


June  80, 1888 
...  do 


500 
860 


Amount 
paid. 


$10.71 
47.22 
75.00 

200.00 

600.00 
360. 00> 


NEVADA  AGENCY,  NEVADA. 

Pyramid  Lake  boarding- 
school: 

Helen  M.  Gibson 

Julia  H.  Doane 

Supt.  and  principal  teacher  . 
Teacher 

July    1,1887 

June  30. 1888 

...do 

Jan.  20, 1888 
Apr.    6,1888 
Apr.  19. 1888 
June  30, 1888 
...  do  .  . . 
Aug.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1888 

..-.do 

...do 

....do 

Aug.  31, 1887 
May  31, 1888 

720 
600 
600 
600 
6U0 
600 
540 
480 
480 
36iJ 
860 

600 
480 
480 

720.00 
600.00 

C.  L.  Lowry 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

..  do 

Feb.    2.1888 
Apr.  16, 1888 
Apr.  30, 1888 
July  18, 1887 
July    1,1887 
Sept   1,1887 
Julv  18, 1887 
....do 

July    1,1887 

Sept.  i*,V887' 

832.97 

Robert  J.  Armsteong. . . 

108.79' 

Billy  T.  Roberts 

do 

4.05 

James  A. Gregory...... 

do 

102.15 

Sarah  Dnnlope. 

Matron 

515. 04 

Amanda  Whitthome. . . 
Angeline  Ayer ......... 

Seamstress 

do 

80.80 
399.20 

Ann  Green 

Cook 

343.40 

Sarah  Natches   

Laundress 

Teacher 

343.40 

Walker  River  day  school : 

Minerva  Genty 

Angeline  Aver 

600.00 

Ass't  teacher  and  matron. . . 
do 

8U.8U 
359.60 

NEZ  PERCfi  AGENCY,  IDAHO. 


Boys'  boarding-school: 

I).  W.Eaves 

Lncile  Eaves 

L.J.Morrison....... 

John  W.Lemmon  ... 

Joseph  Lowrie 

Annie  C.  Eaves 

MaryT.WillUms... 
Young  Lee 


Yang 

Girls*  DO«^ng*school : 


Mabel  A.  Norris 

Adolphus  H.  Williams 
Chaunoey  S.  Harmon  . 

Lucile  Eaves    

NeUle  a  Walker 

Nellie  a  Walker 

Goey , 

Goey 

WahGoehPah 


Supt.  and  principle  teacher. 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Assistant  industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 


Teacher  

do 

do 

Assistant  matron . 

do 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

do 


July  29, 1887 
Jan.  23,1888 
July  14.1887 
Nov.  14, 18X7 
Aug.  17, 1887 
JqIv  80. 1887 
Dec.  23,1887 

...do 

Jan.  30,1888 


July 
Deo. 
Dea 
Oct 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Oct 


1,1887 
23,1887 
14,1887 

1.1887 
30,1888 

1,1887 
80,1888 

1,1887 

1,1887 


June  30, 1888 
..  do 

Nov.    6,1887 

June  30, 1888 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 


Deo.    5. 

I  June  80, 
Jan.  22, 

|....do.. 
June  30, 
Jan.  29, 
June  80, 

i  Aug.  10, 

:  June  30, 


1887 
U88 

1888 

i8«8| 

1H88 

1888 

1887 

18bd 


1.000 
600 
720 
720 
480 
600 
600 
400 
860 

600 
800 
600 
400 
400 
400 
400 
360 


923.91 
263. 74^ 
223.05 
453.91 
418.60' 
547.83 
812.50 
209.78 
135.49^ 

257.61 
415. 15 

66.26 
115.48 
16&13 
231.86 
168,13 

89.13 
270.00 


NISQUALLY  AND  S'KOKOMISH  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


Chehallis  boarding-school: 
Edwin  L.Chalcraft.. 
AUceF.Chalcraft... 
Jane  A.  Tihbitu  ... 
Samuel  C.  Herriott . . 
Charles  A.  Hartouok 

Susie  C.  White 

Dora  A. Gee  ........ 

Aggie  Schlichting... 
Rebecca  J.  Richey... 
Charley  Conhepe .... 

Jim  Jack 

William  G^eorge 

Sarah  Seckman 

Annie  Sam 


Nancy  J.  Smith | do  . 


Supt  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher  and  seamstress 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

do.     , 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

Apprentice 

do 

do 

do 

do 


July    1,1887 

— do 

Oct  1, 1887 
July  1,1887 
July  14, 1887 
July  1,1887 
Oct  25,1887 
July  1.1887 
Oct  1. 1887 
July    1,1887 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Dec    1,1887 


June  80, 1888 
Sept  30, 1887 
June  30. 1888 
July  13, 1887 
June  30, 1888 

I  Oct  24,1887 
June  80, 1888 
Sept  30, 1887 
June  30. 1888 
...do 

I  ...do 

Sept  30, 1887 
June  80, 1888 

I  ..do 

l....do 


800 

400 

400 

600 

600 

400 

400 

400 

400 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


800.00 

100.00 

300.00 

2L20 

578.80 

126.09 

273.91 

100.00 

800.00 

60.00 

60.00 

15.00 

60.00 

60.00 

35.05 
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if^atneSf  poHHonSt  periods  of  servioe,  salaries  per  annum,  etc.— Continued. 
mSQITALLT  AND  S'KOKOMISH  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON  TERBITORY-Contixined. 


Name* 


Pnyallap  boardioe-sohoob 

ARCampbeU 

Samael  Mx>tzer 

Bessie  E.  Cox 

lifliy  C.  Hynds 

Anme  Sitten 

Molly  Montgomery 

SamnelKeady 

Jerry  Meeker 

Wm.  H.  Wilton 

Jolia  A  Babcock . .  ^ . . . 

Alice  V.Lowe 

y  CeliaAllen 

^  Dor»AG«e 

MttryA.WiUiamB 

•Clara  M.  Harman 

Minnie  Thompson 

Laura  Sickman 

Alice  John 

Ella  Lane 

LuoyBoberts 

Lncy  Lane 

AnnaLegg 

WUliam  Martin 

Jack  Moses 

JimmyTam 

Jack  Washington 

Jennie  Sahm 

Joseph  Dick 

William  Martin 

George  Jackson 

Willie  Dick 

Loais  Napolean 

S'Kokomish  board'g-soh'l: 

Charles  N.  Winger 

Nettie  Winger 

John  B.  Rodgers 

Nancy  J.  RcMgers 

EUen  Clark 

Ada  Sherwood 

Ellen  Clark 

XatieDubbs 

Mary  A.  Stone 

Carl  Isaac 

James  Fritz 

Eliza  Lewis 

Ada  Sherwood 

Nancy  George 

Amice  Williams 

Ada  Sherwood 

Amos  Rose 

Annie  Williams 

Alice  Whitney 

•Jamestown  day-school: 

Samael  D.  Loagheed . .. 

Donald  McEd  ward 


I 


Position. 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Assistant  industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 

do 

do 

Laondress 

......do 

do 

Apprentice 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher.. 
Teacher  and  seamstress  .... 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  seamstress 

, do 

do 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

Apprentice 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Teacher  . 
do.. 


Commence* 

ment 
of  service. 


July  1, 

July  9. 

July  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Mar.  1, 
...  do.. 

July  1, 

Deo.  1, 

July  1, 

Oct  ii 
July  1, 
Oct  1, 
Oct.   25, 

.•["1 ': 

Oct.  1, 

Mar.  7, 

Apr.  1, 

July  1, 

Oct  1, 

May  21, 

July  1, 

Oct.  1, 

....do.. 
Oct  1, 
Jan.  1, 
...do.. 
....do.. 
Oct  1. 


1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 


1887 
1887 
1887 


1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


1887 
1888 
1888 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1887 
1887 
1887 


1887 


July  1, 

.'.V.doV. 
...do  .. 
....do.. 
Oct  1, 
Oct  14, 
July  1, 
Oct  1, 
July    1, 

;!!!do  '.'. 
....do  .. 
Oct.  1, 
....do.. 
Oct  14, 
Oct  1, 
Jan.  1, 
...do.. 


July    1, 
Dec.  12, 


1887 
1887 


1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1287 


1887 


1887 
1887 


1887 
1887 


Termination 
of  service. 


July  8,1887 
June  80, 1888 
Dec.  31,1887 
Feb.  29, 1888 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

Nov.  30, 1887 
June  80, 1888 

Sept3b.*i*887* 
June  80, 1888 
Sept  80, 1887 
Oct  24,1887 
June  80, 1888 

....do 

Sept  80, 1887 
Mar.  6,1888 
Mar.  31, 1888 
June30,18M 
Sept  30, 1887 
May  20, 1888 
June  80, 1888 
Sept  30, 1887 
Dec.  31, 1887 
June  30. 1888 
Sept  30, 1887 
June  30, 1888 
Dec.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 

Dec.  31,1887 

June  30, 1888 

..    do 

....do 

...do 

Sept  30,  W87 
Oct  13,1887 
June  30, 1888 
Sept  30, 1887 
June  30, 1888 
.  ..do.... 
Sept  30, 1887 
Dec  31, 1887 
Sept  30, 1887 
Dec.  31, 1887 
Oct  13,1887 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Oct  17,1887 
June  30, 1888 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$1,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
600 
500 

eoo 

600 

500 

600 

600 

400 

400 

400 

400 

150 

150 

150 

150 

800 

300 

300 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

800 
400 
600 
400 
150 
150 
150 
400 
400 
60 
60 

eo 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

660 
660 


Amount 
paid. 


$2L74 

97a  26 

250.00 

82.42 

167.58 

167.58 

249.46 

850.54 

50  .00 

150.00 

450.00 

100.00 

26.00 

273.91 

400.00 

37.50 

64.70 

10.80 

87.50 

76.00 

191.20 

83.79 

15.00 

15.00 

60.00 

15.00 

60.00 

15.00 

30.00 

30.00 

80.00 

15.00 

800.00 

400.00 

600.00 

400.00 

37.50 

5.30 

107.20 

100. 00 

300.00 

60.00 

15.00 

30.00 

15.00 

15.00 

2.12 

42.88 

45.00 

30.00 

30.00 

195.49 
364.08 


OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY,  NEBRASKA. 


James  H.  Chapin 

Hattie  B.  Nicklin 

Supt  and  principal  teacher. . 
Teacher 

July    1,1887 
do 

June  30. 1888 
Nov.  15, 1887 

.Inn  A  an    M^RX 

800 
600 
500 
400 
400 
600 
500 
320 
320 
320 
600 

800.00 
187.50 

Nellie  Baker 

do   

Nov.  21  1887 

805.71 

Emma  Foutenelle 

Assistant  teacher 

July    1, 1887  !  Nov.  15,  i887 
Sept  1,1887  1  June  30, 1888 
Julv    1, 1887    June   8. 1888 

150.00 

Marguerite  La  Flesche 
M.  J7  Fi  tzpatrick 

do 

332.61 

Industrial  teacher 

563.74 

Jane  P.  Chapin 

Matron , 

. .  do 

June  30, 1888 
....do 

500.00 

Jane  Johnson 

Seamstress 

....do 

820.00 

Lucy  J.  Owens 

Cook 

....do 

....do 

820.00 

Lottie  G.  Rasch 

Laundress 

....do 

....do 

320.00 

A.  T.Hill 

Physician 

Apr.   1,1888 

...do 

125.00 
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NameSf  poaitions,  periods  o/|erric«,  salaries^er  annuMt  etc. — Continued. 
OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY,  NEBRASKA— Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  aeryioe. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Amount 
paid. 


Winnebaso  board'g-sch'l: 

Peter  H.  Powers 

Herbert  L.  Scribner. . . 

M.  J.  FiUpatrick 

Mary  B.  McHenry  .... 

Mar?  Bonner 

Nellie  Londrosh 

Edwin  S.  Cooper 

JohnH.Nunn 

Ellen  MoFarland 

Julia  E.  Johnson 

Ester  A.  Scribner 

Elltk  R.  Blessing 

Mary  Montague 

JettieLSmitb 

EtteD.Belden 

Emma  M.Wilson 

Dora  Niebubr 


Snpt  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

do 

Teacher 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

do 

Laundress 


July 

Aug. 

June 

Jr 

A 

Ji 

Ji 

0< 

Ji 


1,1887 

29,1887 

9,1888 

88 
B7 
87 
87 
87 


A 

JU»W 

July 
Oct 
Nov. 
Feb. 
July 


87 

l!  1887 

11, 1887 

29.1887 

7.1888 

1,1887 


July  30, 1887 
June  8,1888 
June  80, 1888 

do 

....do 

....do 

Oct.  14.1887 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

Aug.  28, 1887 
June  8,1888 
June  80, 1888 
Oct.  4,1887 
Nov.  21, 1887 
Feb.  2,1888 
June  80, 1888 
....do 


$800 
800 
800 
600 
480 
400 
600 
600 
500 


820 
820 
320 
820 


$65.21 

623.39 

48.85 

500.00 

120.00 

400.00 

172.83 

423.91 

500.00 

51.30 

249.30 

17.58 

83.48 

36.52 

57.70 

127.47 

320.00 


OSAGE  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TERBITOBY. 


Kaw  boarding-school: 

J.C.Keenan 

Grace  Higgins 

Belle  Shaull. 

Lizzie  Shaull 

L.  Beckelhymer 

Asa  Hunter 

Serena  Koenan 

Emma  Beckelhymer — 

Minnie  DunLip 

OlheBrltt 

Mary  Lowe 

Stephen  Pappan 

Job  Mann 

L.  Bellmard 

George  Ballard ...'..... 
Osage  boarding-school: 

Charlei*  Fagan 

Nettie  Fagan 

Mamie  McCarthy 

R.E.  Dodson 

Grace  Hisgins 

William  E.  Murphy. . . 

B.C.  Murphy 

W.  A.  Stephen , 

Kate  E.  Miller 

Zonie  McElbanon 

Jennie  Turrin  

Bertie  McClanaban  — 

JaneC.  Pender 

Harriet  Drake 

Jennie  McElhanon 

Olivia  Rice  

Bertie  McClanahan  . . . . 

Anna  McClanahan  — 

Tabitha  McClanahan . . . 

JaneC.  Pender 

Frances  Jones 

Katie  Fritch 

Minnie  W.  Rice 

JaneC.  Pexider   

Harriet  M.  Sheldon.... 

Harriet  M.  Sheldon.... 

Thomas  Rodd 

Gibson  Embrey 

Ismatius  Warner 

William  Alley  

James  Davenport 

Willie  Hardy 

Ignatius  Warner 

Robert  Panther 

John  La-wa 


Supt  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

, do 

, do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook    

Laundress 

Laborer 

do 

, do 

do 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstiess 

do 

do 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Lanndress 

do 


do.. 

do., 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do  .. 
Nnrse.... 

do.. 

Baker  .. 

do. 

do.. 

Laborer. 

, do  . 

, do  . 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  .. 


July  1,1887 
Aug.  20, 1887 
Sept.  22. 1887 
Feb.  1.1888 
July  1,1887 
Mar.  5,1888 
July    1,1887 

—  do 

Mar.  1,1888 
Aug.  1,1887 
Sept.  1,1887 
July    1,1887 

....do 

Apr.  1,1888 
May  25, 1888 

July    1,1887 


....do 

Oct.  11.1887 
Sept.  22, 1887 
July  1,1887 
July  25, 1887 
Feb.  1,1888 
July    1,1887 

Sept  6,iS7 
Sept  13, 1887 
Jan.  1, 1888 
Apr.  1,1888 
July  1.1887 
Sept  0.1887 
Aug.  27, 1887 

....:.do. 

Sept  13, 1887 
Dec.  5, 1887 
Jan.    1. 1888 

do 

Feb.    4, 1P88 
1,1888 

9. 1887  I 

1. 1888  ; 
1. 1887 

1,1H88, 

Feb.  22,1888' 
July  l,lf*87| 
Aug.  22, 1887 
Nov.  14, 1«87  ' 
Jan.  3,  18j^8  ' 
Feb.  27, 1888  , 
Apr.  23. 1888 


Apr. 
Sept 
Jail. 
July 
Feb. 


June  80, 1888 
Sept  21, 1887 
Jan.  31,1888 
June  30, 1888 
Feb.  29, 1888 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

Feb.  29,1888 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Mar.  81, 1888 
May  17, 1888 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 

...  do 

....do 

..do 

July  18, 1887 
Jan.  30,1888 
June  80, 1888 

do 

...do 

.-..do 

Dec.  11,1887 
Mar.  31. 1888 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 

Sept  12, 1887 
Deo.  4.1887 
Dec.  31.1887 

....do 

Mar.  31, 1888 
Jan.  25.1888 
June  30, 18S8 

do 

Dec.  31,1887 
June  30, 1888 
Jan.  31,1888 
Feb.  31,1888 
June  30, 1888 
Aug.  4,1887 
Nov.  2,1887 
Dec.  31.1887 
Feb.  21.1888 
Apr.  6,1888 
June  30. 1888 


1,000 

1,000.00 

480 

43.04 

480 

172.62 

480 

199.12 

480 

319. 12 

480 

155.60 

400 

400.00 

800 

199.45 

300 

100.55 

300 

274.73 

300 

249.45 

180 

180.00 

180 

135.00 

180 

23.24 

180 

18.80 

1,000 

1,000.00 

480 

480.00 

480 

480.00 

600 

433.69 

480 

37L74 

480 

23.48 

480 

248.26 

480 

199.12 

4S0 

480.00 

400 

400.00 

300 

245.38 

300 

78.37 

300 

75.00 

300 

75.00 

400 

400.00 

300 

242.93 

300 

13.86 

300 

81.52 

300 

89.67 

300 

22.01 

300 

75. 0« 

300 

20.60 

300 

122.80 

300 

75  00 

300 

92.93 

400 

200.00 

300 

175.50 

300 

17.31 

300 

107.97 

180 

17.12 

180 

35.74 

180 

23.49 

180 

24.72 

180 

30.27 

180 

34.12 
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PIMA  AGENCY,  ARIZONA. 


Name. 


Pima  board  in  S'Scbool : 

M.M.  Travis 

Leila  CYniup 

Nellie  HuKbes 

Cbarlen  Travis 

Jeannette  King 

Xavier  White 

HuKbPatton 

Mary  L.  Howard.... 

Mary  L.  Howard. ... 

Ancle  M.  Johnson .. 

Nellie  Hujehes 

Birdie  B.  Traris 

Nellie  Hughes 

George  Bums   

Will&nE.  BeU 

J.  K.  Owens 

Mary  I.  Sabin 

Papago  day  school: 

F.J.Hart 

J.  B.  Douglass 


Position. 


Superintendent. . 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Matron , 

do 

do , 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do , 

do 

Laundress 


Teacher  . 
do.. 


Commence- 
ment, 
of  service. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Julv    1,1887 

...do 

July  19, 1887 
July  1.1887 
Oct  17,1887 
Deo.  11,1887 
Jan.  18.1888 
July  1.1887 
Nov.  28. 1887 
May  28, 1888 
July  1,1887 
Oct  4.1887 
Oct  17,1887 
July  20, 1887 
Sept.  24. 1887 
June  1.1888 
July  10, 1887 

Aug.  30, 1887 
Oct  25,1887 


June  80. 1888 
July  18. 1887 
Oct  18,1887 
Deo.  10,188' 
June  30, 1888 
Jan.  17.1888 
June  30. 1888 
Sept  20, 1887 
May  22. 1888 
June  30. 1888 
July  18, 1887 
Oct  18,1887 
June  30. 1888 
Aug.  15, 1887 
May  25. 1888 
June  30. 1888 
...do 


Oct  15,1887 
Jan.  14.1888 


$1,200 
720 
'720 
480 
T20 
480 
480 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
500 
500 
500 
400 

900 
900 


$1,200.00 

35.72 

176. 08 

212.61 

508.70 

49.81 

217.58 

133.  e» 

299.30 

64. 2» 

23.48 

16.98 

339.13 

36.68 

834.95 

41.21 

380.43 

h4.94 
200.92 


PINB  RIDGE  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Pine  Ridge  board'g-sch'l: 

W.  T.  Sfanning? 

Clara  Mc Adum 

MoUie  KeMsing 

0  L,  Maika  

IrtaM.  Matthews 

E.  F.  King  

Minnie  Sickels 

Clara  McAdam 

Wendell  Keith 

Carrie  lrab«»den 

Millie  Curry 

Minnie  Sickels 

Z.A.Parker 

E.F.King 

LM.  Miukler 

Margaret  Rogers 

S.S.  Council 

Employes  at  eight  day- 
sob  ool^i: 

Ada  M.  Clark 

T.J.Smith 

J.  P.  Ewiug 

Z.  A.  Parker 

E.M.Eith  

Auiniata  Robertson.  .. 

E.M.  Nobles 

Carrie  Melvin 

E.A.Pvno 

J.M.Miller 

M.  8.  Fntch 

Charles  M.  Gallagher  .. 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron.... 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

do , 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 

Harness  and  shoe  maker — 


Teacher  . 

do.. 

do   . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do  .. 

do.. 

do.. 

do., 

do.. 


.'"'Jo 

....do 

...do 

Oct 

Jan. 

...do 

Mar. 

July 

do 

....do 
...  do 
Jan. 
Mar. 

Sept 


1,1887 


1.1887 
1,  lb88 

iii'888* 
1. 1887 


J,  1888 
1.1888 
1.1887 

iiissV 


June  30, 18B8 
Dec.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1888 
Sept  30, 1887 
Dec.  31, 18h7 
Feb.  29.1888 
June  30, 1888 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Dec.  31.1887 
Jan.  31,]fi88 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

...do 

do 


1,1888 
1,1887 


July    1,1887 

....do 

.-  do 

Feb. 

Oct 

'.% 

....do 

Oct 

Nov. 


1,1887 
1,1887 


1,1887 
1,1887 


....do 

Jan.  31,18^8 
Sept  30, 1887 
June  30, 1888 
....do. 
Sept  30, 1887 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

...do 

Oct  31,1887 
June  30, 18e8 
....do 


1,000 
500 
500 
4?0 
450 
500 
450 
500 

eoo 

600 
300 
400 
400 
400 
450 
40 
720 


600 
600 
60U 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


1,000.00' 
250.00 
500.  (.0 
112.50 
112.50 

81.90 
225.  UO 
16&10 
600.00 
600.00 
300.00 
200.00 

34.40 
134.40 
450.00 
400.00 
598  80 


600.00 
350.00 
150.00 
248.30 
6UO.00 
150.00 
430.  to 
600.00 
6'H).00 
200.50 
450.00 
399.50- 


PONCA,  PAWNEE,  AND  OTOE  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Pawnee  boarding-school: 

H.T.  Gordon 

W.  A.  Coon 

Anna  N.Gordon 

Anna  M.  Coon 

Florence  McKenzie 

Leila  L.  Lncns 

Florence  McKenzie  ... 

Ralph  J.  Weeks , 

Thomas  Kester , 

James  R.  Murie........ 


Superintendent 

Supt.  andpiincipal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

do 


July  1,1887 
Sept  17, 1887 
July  1,1887 
Oi^t  1,1887 
July  1,1887 
Oct  24,1«87 
Nov.  16, 1887 
July  1,1887 
Sept  21, 1887 
Apr.    1,1888 


Sept.  16, 1887 
June  30, 1888 
Sept  30, 1887 
Juno  80, 1888 
Oct  23.1887 
Nov.  15, 1887 
June  30, 1888 
Aug.  8,1887 
Mar.  31,1888 
June  19, 1888 


1,200 
1.200 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


264.37 
945.65 
149.92 
450.00 
187.42 

37.50 
874.96 

36.82 
193.70^ 

11U» 
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Names,  positions,  periods  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc, — Continued. 
PONCA,  PAWNEE,  AND  OTOE  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TBRRITORY-Continu«d. 


Name. 


Position. 


Pawnee  boarding-school— 
Contionecl. 

H.P.Akin 

EllyDobba 

Annie  F.  Akin 

Mary  Gillingham 

Glrtie  Wild 

Ann  W  Hainmack  . . . 

Annie  Coons 

Euphemia  Sherman  . . 

Sarah  Stillhawk 

RJ.Dobbs      

Frank  Bayhille 

FiaukBavhiUe 

Ponca  boarding-school : 

AH.  WUliams 

Thomas  Holmes 

Mary  T.  Williams .... 

Carrie  C.  Shults 

Annio  R.  Osborne 

Jennie  Shults 

Annio  K.  Osborne i 

J.  K.  Dndd \ 

Hattie  Nickelson , 

Delia  Briscoe I 

Delia  Briscoe I 

Olivia  Woodbury 

Florence  Dodd    i 

Sarah  New  Moon .   ' 

Lucy  White  Tail 

Julia  Rnilner : 

Daisy  Elk   ..     

Anna  White  Feather  . . 

KosAlie  Black  Tongue. .  I 
Otoe  boarding-school : 
•    A.  P.  Hutchison 

Emma  Do  Knight  ... 

Hattie  Hutchison  .... 

Monta  J.  Bover 

Delia  Giddings 

Alice  Art 


luduHtrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assisianti  seamstress  . 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 

....  do 

do 

Baker 

Herder 

do 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

Inddstrial  teacher 

Matron 

do ^. , 

Soamstress 

do 

Cook  

Assistant  cook 

do 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

LauncU-ess 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Julv    1,1887 
...do 

...do 

..do 

Oct.  1. 18«7 
July  1,1887 
Sept.  12, 1887 
Nov.  7,1887 
....do. 
Aug.  1,1887 
July  1,1887 
Apr.    1,1888 


Termination 
of  service. 


July 
Oct. 
July 
Oct. 
July 
Dec. 
Jan. 


1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 
3,1887 
1,1887 
7,1887 
8, 1887 


July  18, 1887 
July  1.1887 
Jan.  17.1888 
July  1.1887 
Jan.  20,1888 
Aug.  15. 1887 
July  1,1887 
Oct.  7, 18^7 
Oct.  28,1887 
Jan.  1, 1888 
JuIt  1,1887 
Sept   1,1887 

July    1,1887 

...do  '.'.'.'.'.'. 
Sept.  1,1887 
July  1,1887 
— do 


Feb.  9,1888 
June  30, 1888 
Feb.  0,1888 
Sept.  30, 188V 
June  30, 1888 

..do 

Nov.  1,1887 
June  30, 1888 
...  do 

...do 

Deo.  81.1887 
June  30, 1888 

Sept.  30, 1887 
June  80, 1888 
Sept.  30. 1887 
June  30, 1888 
Dec.  6, 1887 
Jan.  7, 1888 
June  30, 1888 

...do 

Jan.  16,1888 
June  30, 1888 
Jan.  16,1888 
June  30, 1888 

do 

Sept.  30, 1887 
Oct.  22,1887 
Dec.  31,1887 
June  30, 1888 

...do 

..do 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


...do  . 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


$640 
480 
400 
120 
120 
400 
120 
120 
120 
400 
240 
240 

000 
900 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
540 
480 
480 
400 
400 
400 
120 
120 
120 
120 
210 
210 

840 
600 
400 
300 
360 
300 


Amount 
paid. 


$320.87 

470.80 

244.30 

99.00 

00.00 

400.00 

16.63 

77.03 

77.03 

366.31 

110.03 

60.00 

207.88 
675.00 
138. 50 
440.78 
250.28 

52.80 
287.86 
515.04 
261.10 
218.  48 
206.71 
178.  70 
351.08 

30.00 
5.22 

21.20 

60.00 
210.00 
175.  00 

840.00 
583.70 
400.00 
240. 40 
360.00 
300.00 


POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY,  KANSAS. 
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Names,  poaitumsy  periods  of  service,  salaries  per  aitnum,  etc, — Continued. 
POTTAWATOMIE  AKD  GBSAT  KBKA  AGBNCT,  KANSAB-Continaed. 


Name. 

Poaition. 

Commence- 
ment 
ofaerriee. 

Termination  1  ^^^^ 
ofeervice.    ^^ 

AmooBt 
paid. 

8ao  and  Fox  and  Iowa 
boardin  ff  •  a  c  ho  o  1— 
Continued. 
BenaMorphy 

Cook 

Aug.  20, 1887 
Nov.  26, 1887 
Jnly    1,1887 
Oct.     6,1887 
Apr.    1.1888 

Nor.  26, 1887 
Jane  80, 1888 
July  3),  1887 
Mar.  31.1888 
Jane  30, 1888 

$300 
800 
300 
800 
800 

#79.88 
170.35 

C.M.ContVay 

do 

Georgina  Samaey 

Libbie  Landon 

25. 2i 

do 

140.78 

Belle  Campbell 

76.00 

PUBBLO  AGENCY,  NEW  MEXICO. 


Employes    at    two  day 
aohools: 

John  Penman 

Page  Trotter 


Teacher. 
do.. 


JnW    1.1887 


Mar.  81,1888 
— do 


1,000 
1.000 


750.00 
760.00 


QTJAPAW  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TBRBITOBY. 


Qoapaw  boaxding-aohool : 

S.K.Dawea 

A.E.Boone 

T.H.Baker 

M.E.  Dawes 

Jenaie  Clark 

F.  McNamara 

Hannah  Hartong «. 

Loniaa  Drake 

Seneca,  Shawnee,  and 
Wyandotte  boarding- 
fichooL 

H.Hall 

KateMaaon 

E.B.Liston 

Kate  Mason 

P.V.Adams 

S'red.Long 

8.H.HaUT 

Kate  Long 

M.Laarence 

Emma  Hartong 

LydiaByer 

Employ6ii  at  three  day- 
schools  ; 

B.C.Hanlin 

A.  Jackson 

Ida  Johnson 


Sopt  and  prinolpal  teacher . 

Teacher 

Indnstrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Laimdresa , 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher . 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Mati-on 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laondress 


Teacher 

do- 

, do. 


Jnly    1,1887 

v.  6oV '.'.'.'.'. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Sept.  1,1887 
July    1,1887 


...do 

.-.  do 

Apr.  23, 1888 
May  2a.  1888 
July  1,1887 
July    1,1887 

Sept  i,18JB7 

Jnly  1,1887 

Sept.  1,1887 

July  1.1887 


Sept.  1,1887 
Jnlv  1,1887 
Sept  1,1887 


Jane  30, 1888 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

Aug.  18, 1887 
June  30. 1888 
....do 


...do 

Apr.  22, 1888 
May  22, 1888 
Jaao30,18?8 

..  do 

....do 

....do 

..  do 

....do 

....do 

...do 


Sept  80, 1887 
June  30. 1888 
-.do 


800 

600 
480 
480 
800 
300 
300 
300 


900 
6u0 
600 
600 
540 
480 
480 
300 
300 
300 
300 


480 
480 
480 


800.00 

ooaoo 

480.00 
480.00 
300.00 
39.07 
249.40 
300.00 


900.00 
486.20 
49.45 
64.29 
540.00 
480.00 
480.00 
249.  40 
300.00 
240.40 
300.00 


39.20 
480.00 
380.20 


QUINAIELT  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON  TEREITORr. 


Qninaielt  boarding-school : 

E.M.RylaU 

M.  Y.Harper 

B.M.Rjdatt 

Sai-ah  CT  Willonghby . . . 

Margaret  W.  Harper . . . 

Fanny  Rylatt 

Olive  Harper 

Queets  Village  day-sch^^ol : 

Hayes  Otook  — 


Teacher 

do 

Indostrlal  teacher . 

Matron 

do 

Cook 

do 


Teacher . 


Jnly 

Apr. 

— do 

July 

Apr. 

Jnly 

Apr. 


1.1887 
1,1888 


1,1887 
1,1888 
1,1887 
1,1888 


Joly    1.1887 


Mar.  31. 1888 
June  80, 1888 

...do 

Mar.  14, 1888 
Jnne30.1888 
Mar.  31, 1888 
Jnne30,1888 

Feb.  20,1888 


600 
600 
900 
360 
860 
800 
300 

400 


450.iX) 
225.00 
225.00 
253.18 

90.00 
225.00 

75.00 
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Names f  paOHana,  pmiodt  of  nerruw,  salaries  per  annum,  etc, — Continued. 
BOSBBUD  AOBNCY,  DAKOTA. 


Name. 


Position. 


Oommenoe- 

ment 
of  serrioo. 


SjUry 


TerminAtion      -^- 
of  service.        *^^ 


Amount 
paid. 


Employes  at  thirteen  day* 
Bohoolii : 

James  F.  Boyle 

B.  A.BridRer 

HatUeC.  Spencer 

James  H.  Welch 

Marietta  G.  Kane 

SasanD.  Smedes 

BoAiaC.  Baner 

FrwikB.  Lewis 

B.  C.Hill 

William  Cartwright. . . . 
DaTid  W.  ParmcSee.... 

AbUe  Thayer 

Smest  J.  Warner 

BohortA.  Woods 

Joseph  Clements 

IiOoyB.  Arnold 

lotther  Standing  Bear.. 

Sarah  C.  Harris 

Bertha  A.  Kane 

Lelia  J.  Dabney 

K.L.Hill...... 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Paimelee. . . 

MaryA.MoNeal 

Clema  Warner 

JnliaA.WeUh 

Willard  Standing  Bear. 

Fannie  Woods 

Levinia  Clements 


Saperintendent  of aU  schools. 

....VTdo 

Teacher 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do.. 


.do.. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do.. 


do 

Assistant  taaoher. , 
do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 


Jnly  1,1887 
Jnne  9,1888 
JoW    1,1887 


do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Oct.  81,1887 
Apr.  1,1888 
J&   1,1889 


do 

do 

do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do... 
Sept.  1,1887 
Deo.    {>,1887 
Oct.  81,1887 
Apr.  1,1888 


Mar.  31. 1888 
Jono80,1888 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Apr.  80, 1868 
Jone  30, 1888 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Apr.  80, 1888 
Jnne  80, 1888 
Dec.  20, 1887 
Jnne  80, 1888 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Aor.  80, 1888 
Jnne  80, 1888 
...do.. ... 
Apr.  30, 1888 
JnneSO,  1888 

...do 

....do 

Dec.  81, 1887 
Jnne  80, 1888 


$000 
800 

600 
600 
6C0 
600 
600 
000 
6U0 
600 
600 
6G0 
600 
600 
600 
600 
800 
800 
800 
800 
300 
800 
800 
800 
300 
800 
800 
300 


$675.00 
64.40 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
40'J.46 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
490.45 
600.00 
97.61 
150.00 
600.00 
300.00 
800  00 
800.00 
249.72 
800.00 
800.00 
249.72 
800.00 
249.40 
172.01 
48.95 
75.00 


BOUND  YALLSY  AOENOY,  CAUFOBNIA. 


Employes  at    two  day- 
schools: 

Edith  Yates 

Bose  K.Watson 

Fannie  B.  Yates 

Anna  Bobin  son 

Ifary  Anderson 

Haggle  Jones .^.. 


Teacher 

do , 

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher. . 
..••••do 


Jnly  1,1887 
Ang.  8^  1887 
Sep.  1,1887 
May  1,1888 
Sept  1,1887 
.-.do 


Ang.  81, 1887 
Jnne  80, 1888 
Apr.  80, 1888 
June  80, 1888 

...  doT! 

....do 


720 
720 
720 
720 
120 
120 


121. 20 
65R.09 
47a  10 
120.70 
100.00 
100.00 


SAO  AND  FOX  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TBERITOBY. 


Absentee  Shawnee  board- 
ing-Bcbool : 

P.B.  Johnson 

B.D.  Moore 

Thomas  W.  Alford 

Flora  Gay 

Flora  Gay 

Bertie  McClanahan  — 

Bonn  Bertrand 

BobertDeer 

A.D.AUen 

C.E.  Johnson 

A.  H.  Moore 

Angle  Allen 

IbnmaJ.Cooley 

Addle  Hollmaa 

Barbary  Bertrand 

Clara  B.  You 

Philomen  Foliar 

JaneBarone 
Stephen  Pem 
JohnBarone 
Stephen  PensonnaK 


Snpt  andpilnolpal 

do , 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Indnstziai  teacher . . 

do 

do 

Matron.. .•...•••••. 
do 


Seamstress . 

do 

Cook 

do 

Lanndreas 

do 

Laborer »..... 

do 

......flo  .■•■•■«•••■•• 


Sept  7,1887 
Apr.  1,1888 
Ji^    1,1887 

Dec  5,iS7 
Deo.  10,1887 
Jnly  1,1887 
Oct.  20,1887 
Dec.  10.1887 
Sept  7,1887 
Apr.  1,1888 
Jan.  18, 1888 
Jnly  1,1887 
Nov.  1,1887 
Jnly  1,1887 
Oct  6, 1887 
Jnly  1.1887 
Nov.    7.1887 


Jnly 
Nov. 
Apr. 


1,1887 
1,1887 
1.1888 


Mar.  81, 1888 
JnneSO,  1888 
Oct  81,1887 

.-..do 

Jan.  31, 1888 
Jane  80, 1888 
Oct  10,1887 
Dea  9.1887 
JnneSO.  1888 
Mar.  81,1888 
Jnne  SO,  1888 

....do 

Oct  81,1887 
JnneSO,  1888 
Oct  4, 1887 
JnneSO,  1888 
Nov.  6,1887 
Jnne  SO,  1888 
Oct  31,1887 
Mar.  31, 1888 
Jone  80, 1888 


720 
720 
600 
600 
500 
500 


860 
860 
860 
300 
860 
860 
360 
360 
800 
300 
800 
300 
300 


406.96 
180.00 
107.10 
167.10 

70.28 
267.66 
108.59 

49.94 
20L52 
203.48 

90.00 
136i04 
120.30 
239.70 

93.01 
263.13 
t05. 19 
194.87 
100.30 
199.70 

75.00 
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Name. 

PodtioD. 

Commenoe- 

ment 
of  aervice. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

Sao  and  Fox  boarding- 
school  : 
James  K.  Allen. 

Teacher 

Jnly   6,1887 
Sept.  17, 1887 
Jan.    1,1888 
July    1,1887 
Sept.  1,1887 
July    1,1887 
Mar.    1,1888 
Apr.    1,1888 
Sept   1,1887 
Apr.    1,1888 
May    1,1888 
July    1,1887 
Feb.    1,1888 

June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 

....do...... 

...  do 

Feb.  29. 1888 
Mar.  31.  188h 
June  80. 1888 
Mar.  31, 1888 
Apr.  30. 1888 
June  SO,  1888 
Jan.  31,1888 
June  30, 1888 

$650 
600 
400 
360 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 

$642.93 

Mury  H.  Wbelan 

JaliaStLCyr 

394.02 

Artnifttant  teacher 

200.06 

Clara  Spinnins 

Matron 

360.00 

Mary  A.  Alien. 

Seamatresa  .- - 

249  40 

Alioe  C.Lowe 

Cook 

199.50 

Mttry  Turn  w  .....  r ...  r 

do 

25.50 

Luc^y  Mudeaier. 

do 

75.00 

MactlijaWind 

lAundreao 

174.40 

M»ry  MirtfTe 

do 

24.70 

MacildaWind 

do 

50.30 

JackaonCain 

Ijaborer.... 

175.60 

Le  8pixaiinff 

do 

124.60 

SAN  CARLOS  AGSKCY,  ARIZONA. 


San     Carlos     boarding' 
scboul : 

W.  P.  GillinKham , 

Harry  Temple 

Kobert  Mclntorth 

Nora  Collins 


Harry  Tt'mple... 
Charles  Thayer . 
Howard  Ininlap. 
J.  F.  Johnson. 


MaryE.  Leahy... 
Hope  Y.Ghiselin. 

Ah  Chin 

Ah  Sam 

Ah  Lee 

AhSinjc 


Supt.  and  principal  teaober . . 

do 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher  and  8eam< 
stress. 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 

...      do 

Matron 

Matron  and  seamstiess. .... 

Cook 

do 

Laundzyman 

do. 


Aug. 
Feb. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Oct 

Feb. 

Mar. 

June 

Dec. 

Aug. 

July 

Apr. 

July 

Nov. 


17,1887 
1.1888 

17. 1887 
27,1887 

25,1887 
6.1888 
8,1888 
1,1888 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1.1887 

15. 1888 
1,1887 

26, 1887^ 


Dec.  31. 1887 

900 

June  30. 1888 

900 

Apr.  11.1888 

600 

June  30, 1888 

600 

Jan.  31,1888 

840 

Feb.  12, 1888 

840 

May  31. 1888 

840 

June  30. 1888 

840 

...do 

600 

Nov.  30, 1887 

600 

Apr.  14, 1888 

540 

June30.1888 

640 

Nov.  25,1887 

540 

June  80, 1888 

640 

336.06 
3T3.  36 
340.96 
380.44 

226.76 
16.16 
196.16 
69.23 
350.54 
19a  92 
425.77 
114.23 
217.  17 
322.82 


SANTBB  AGENCY,  NEBRASKA. 


San  tee  boarding-school: 

William  K.  Davison  . 

Charles  F.  Pierce 

Ida  J.  Shaw 

LiUie  W.  Dongan 

Lonis  Faribamt 

George  Stevens 

Marv  Lindsay 

Nellie  Lindsay 

LulaHillers 

LucyRedoul 

Alioe  Ramsey 

Mary  Faribault 

LulaHfllers 

Emma  Thornton 

Mary  Hoflhian 

Mary  Faribault 

JohannaChrisU^henson 

Slisabeth  Saul 

Margaret  Chapman. . 
«mploy  6s  at  2  day-schools : 

JohnE.  Smith 

Hosea  Locke 


Supt  and  principal  teacher . . 

, do 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstreaa 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  coo!t 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 

Assistant  laundress 

do 


Teacher  . 
do.. 


July  1,1887 
Sept  19. 1887 
Sept  16, 1887 
May  1,1888 
July  8.1887 
Apr.  6,1888 
July    1,1887 

Juiy26;V887 
Oct  1, 1887 
July  1,1887 
July  26. 1887 
Oct  1, 1887 
May  16, 1888 
July  1,1887 
Deo.  3,1887 
Apr.  1,1888 
July^25. 1887 
Apr.    1,1888 

July  1,1887 
Sept   1,1887 


Sept  14, 1887 
June  80, 1888 

— do 

...do 

Apr.  6,1888 
JuneSO,  1888 

...do 

....do 

Sept  30, 1887 
June  30, 1888 

— do 

Sept  30, 1887 
May  15,1888 
June  30, 1888 
Dec.  2,1887 
Mar.  31, 1888 
JuneSO.  1888 
Mar.  31,188H 
June  30, 1888 

..do 

....do 


800 
800 
600 

480 
400 
400 
606 

400 
96 
96 
400 
160 
150 
160 
360 
360 
860 
100 
100 

600 
600 


165.23 

626.09 

306.38 

80.00 

197.88 

94.51 

600.00 

400.00 

17.74 

72.00 

400.00 

27.72 

93.54 

18.96 

161.63 

11&37 

90.00 

68.48 

25.00 

600.00 
499.00 
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SILETZ  AGENCY,  OREGON. 


SilAtz  boardiDg-school : 

Hariao  F.  Carter 

Hattio  A.Hansill.... 

David  Eno8 

J.J.Gaither 

W.S.Gradv  

O.E.Carter    

Annie  Sbellhead 

Annie  Pierre 

Kitt^F  Chapman 

Mary  Fidalejohn — 


Sopt.  and  princixMd  teaoher. . 

Teacher  

Indnstrial  teaoher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Laandresa 


Jnly    1,1887 

W'.Ao '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Nov.  15, 1887 
May  25, 1888 
July    1,1887 

....do 

....do  . 
Apr.    J,  1888 
July    1,1887 


Jane  30, 1888 
Apr.  11,1888 
Sept.  30, 1887 
May  24. 1888 
Jane  30, 1888 

....do 

...do 

Mar.  31, 1888 
June  30, 1888 
...do 


800 
400 
720 
720 
720 
500 
400 
350 
350 
300 


800.00 
312.09 
180.00 
878.77 

73.19 
500.00 
400.00 
262.60 

87.60 
300.00 


SISSETON  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Sisaeton  board inf;-scbooI : 

T.C.  Gordon 

J.  H.  Malngen 

A.  A.  Grant 

Geor/re  W.  McClelland 

KateNoble 

H.  P.C.  Bowdre 

Oeor^re  J.  Jenkins 

George  J.  Jenkins 


Sapt  and  principal  toaolier. . 

do 

Teacher 

.....do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do  .. 

Assistant  indoatrial  teacher. 


Jaly  1,1887 
Feb.  17,1888 
July    1,1887 

Sept.  10^  1887 
July  1,1887 
Juno  15. 1 888 
July    1,1887 


Jan.  15,1888 
Jane  30, 1888 

....do 

...do 

Dec.  31,1887 
May  2,1888 
Juno  SO,  1888 
Deo.  31,1887 


1,000 
1,000 
600 
600 
600 
000 
600 
500 


568.68 
.370.87 
600.00 
600.00 
167.93 
602.79 
26.32 
250.00 
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Namo. 

Positt«B. 

- 

Comnienoe> 

ment 
of  sei^ce. 

Termination 
of  aervioe. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amonn% 
paid. 

Siueton  buarding-Mhool— 
Continaed. 
Kate  Gordon 

Matron .••••.......... 

do 

Jan.  26. 1888 
Jane  80, 1888 
Jan.  2S.1888 
Jane  80, 1888 
Dec  31, 1887 
Jane  80, 1888 
Jane  30. 1888 
do 

$720 
400 
420 
420 
300 
300 
3G0 
600 
60U 
600 
600 
500 

9301.84 

Sarah  Perkins 

HeamfltitMM 

Jnly  1,1887 

4l!0.QO 

Madge  Howell 

Cook 

238  81 

Kate  Noble 

do 

Jan,  26.1888 
Jaly    1.1887 
Jan.    1,1888 
Jaly    1,1887 

181. 16 

GaAieBodfl;^ 

Laandreas 

18i.au 

Agues  Vanderheyden  . . 
Lannie  J.  Brown 

do 

180.  iiu 

Bak^r  

8G0.  oU 

Norman  Bobertson 

Harness  and  elioe*maker. . . . 

600.00 

O.  Vanderheyden 

Tailor..        

...  do 

Dec.  31, 1887 
Jaly  18, 1887 
Dec.  31, 1887 
Jane  80, 1888 

300.00 

Frank  0.  Ingrabam .... 
F.  Gordon. -T 

Printer  and  flrcHnan 

...  do 

20.35 

do 

July  19. 1887 
Sept.  20, 1887 

270.65 

James  B.  Noble 

Blacksmith  and  carpenter.. 

389.95 

SOUTHBBN  UTB  AGBHCY,  COLORADO. 


Sonthem  TTte  day-school: 

May  Orr 

Maria  Conley 


Teacher  . 
Cook 


Oct.  10,1887 
Mar.  17, 1888 


Jane  80, 1888 
...do 


000 
600 


652.99 
145.84 


STANDING  BOCK  AOBNCY,  DAKOTA. 


Standing  Bock  indnstrial 
boarding-school : 
Gertrade  MoDermott. . . 
Maoras  Hart 

Snpt  and  principal  teacher. 
Tea'"hor 

Jaly   1.1887 
Sept.   1,1887 
Jaly   1,1887 

Jane  3<^  1888 

do 

...do 

An 

720 
600 
600 
480 
480 
360 
360 
240 
360 

720 
•600 
600 
480 
860 
860 
360 
860 
860 
480 

600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 

720.  tK> 
488  01 

Mary  Sohoale 

do 

600.00 

Joseph  Helmig 

TnilnatTial  t^Muiher          .  .. 

4t^.  00 

Adele  Bagster 

Matron 

....do -.do 

480  00 

Anselma  Aner 

Searastress 

...do 

....do 

3C0.0O 

Frances  Nngent 

Cook        

....do 

....do 

3l>0.00 

Bosalia  Doppler 

Josephine  Decker 

Agricdltaral     boarding- 
school : 
Martin  Kenel 

Assistant  oook 

....do 

....do 

240. 00 

Laundress 

....do 

..-.do -. 

360.00 

Sapt.  and  principal  teaeher. 
Teacher 

....do    do.     

720.00 

BhabanaStoap 

Cecilia  Carmenzind 

...do    

...do 

...flo 

600.00 

AsHistant  teacher 

SepU   1,1887 

41o.  76 

Meinrad  "Widner 

Indorttrial  teacher......... 

Jaly    1.1887  ...  do 

Sept.   1,1887  ...do 

Jaly    1,1887    RAnt.30.1887 

480.00 

Xareria  Fischlin 

Matron 

290. 35 

Matilda  Cattani 

SeamHtressk 

00.00 

Angnstina  Schatterli . . 

do 

Oct.     1. 1887 
Jaly   1,1887 

Jane  30. 1888 

...do 

....do 

....do 

270.00 

Soholastica  Kaehncr . . . 

Cook 

360.00 

Theresa  Markle 

Laandress 

360.00 

Nicholas  Baa 

Mechanical  teacher 

....do 

4H0.oa 

Bmploy^a  at  six  day-schl : 
Aaron  C.  Wells 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

600.00 

Louis  Primeaa 

Maria  L.  Van  Solen 

do 

.^...do 

....do 

....do   

Mar.  31, 1888 
June  30. 1888 
...  do   

450.06 
600.00 

B.P.  McFadden 

do 

....do    .    ... 

600.00 

RosaBearfaoe 

do 

do 

Sept.  30, 1887 
June  30. 1888 

do 

....do 

Mar.  81,1888 
Jane  80, 1888 

150.00 

BmerBon  D.  White 

do 

Jan.    1,1888 
Apr.    1,1888 
Jaly    1,1887 

300.00 

John  M.  Carignan 

do 

150.00 

Josephine  Wells 

480.00 

Jennio  Primeaa 

do 

860.00 

Marv  J.  Clement 

do 

Apr.    1,1888 

120.00 

TONGUE  BIVBB  AGENCY,  MONTANA. 


Tongue  River  day-school: 
Alary  P.  Cox. 


120.  e& 
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Name. 


Posittoo. 


Commenoe- 

meDt 
of  service. 


Tenninatioii 

Salary 

of  service. 

per 

annam. 

June  80. 1888 

$1,000 

do 

720 

Mar.  31, 1888 

720 

June  30, 1888 

720 

....do 

600 

...do. 

500 

Apr.  14.  Ifi88 

400 

June  30. 1888 

400 

Amount 
paid. 


TKntab  boarding-school: 

Fannie  A.  Weeks 

AllieB.  Buaby 

J.M.Jones  

AlRael 

Lcnora  J.  Howard 

Clara  Gilbert 

R.  M.  Remington 

Rosie  Lowe 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Indastrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Cook 

Laundress 

do 


July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

July 

Sep  I. 

Oct 


1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1888 
1,1887 
1,1K87 
1.1887 


Apr.  15, 1888 


f  1,  000. 00 
6ft8.69 
360.00 
180.00 
600.00 
416.  76 
211.^8 
84.62 


UMATILLA  AGENCt^,  OREGON. 


Umatilla  boardini^-school : 

Samael  M.  Garland 

Mary  F.  Coffey 

Molfie  Smith 

Mary  Kendrick 

B.A.  Mimms 

lienjamin  F.  Davis 

Belie  Fanning 

Marv  J.  Lane 

Bertba  Hertor 

Emma  J.  Arnold 

Louisa  1/eek 

Ellen  Burke 


Supt  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Indastrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 


Sept.  1,1887 
July    1,1887 

do 

Nov.  11, 1887 
May  1,1888 
July  1,1887 
ADg.20,1887 
Nov.  1,1887 
Aug.  20, 1887 
Nov.  1,1887 
Aug.  20, 1887 
July    1,1887 


June  30, 1888 

....do 

Sept.  30, 1888 
Apr.  30, 1888 
Juno  30, 1888 

....do 

Oct.  31,1887 
June  30, 1888 
Oct.  31,1887 
June  30, 1888 

....do 

....do 


000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 
500 
400 
400 
400 
400 


748.  37 
^  00. 00 
150.00 
282. 60 
100. 55 
600.00 

09.13 
332. 83 

79.35 
266.  .10 
345.65 
400.00 


WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY.  OREGON. 


WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AGENCY,  NEVADA. 


Western   Shoshone  day* 
school : 

Lonme  L.  Wines 

P.J.Gallagher 

Amy  George 

Martha  Washington  . . 
Susie  Prior 


Teacher . 

do.. 

Cook  — 

do.. 

do.. 


July 

1,1887 

Mar. 

1,1H88 

Joly 

1.1887 

Oct. 

1.1887 

Mar. 

1,1888 

Dea  81,1887 
June  30, 1888 
Sept  80, 1887 
Dea  31,1887 
June  30. 1888 


720 
720 
240 
240 
240 


800.00 
241.82 
60.00 
60.00 
80.44 
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WHITE  EARTH  AaSKCY,  MIKNBSOTA. 


Kame. 


Podtion. 


Oommeaoe* 

ment 
ofBeryioe. 


Terminatioii 
of  serrioe. 


Salary 

per 
ammzD. 


Amona* 
paid. 


White  Earth  boarding- 
school : 

S.  M.Hnme 

Julia  M.  Warren 

Julia  M.Fank 

M:.^pie  Mc  Arthur 

Nellie  £.  Grantham 

C.  Bellongie —     

Frn  DC i tt  Robidean 

();  I  ve  Jielleconrt 

O.Cliatetti* 

J.  B.  LoQzon 

BeDJam  in  Caswell 

Frank  Bellecoort 

Robert  Morrison 

Lefch  Lake  boarding- 
school  : 

W.A.  Hayden 

Jennie  E.  Price 

Joseph  E.  Perranlt 

Carrie  A.  Hayden 

Koth  Mah  Eoonce 

M.  Choiiinard. 

Mary  Taylor 

Jessie  Briiga 

Bed  Lakeboiutiin^-school 

William  Denley 

Mary  C.  English 

J.C.Roy 

L.  L.  Laird 

E.Graves 

M.  Joardan 

Josetto  McEenxie 

Atigt'Iina  Keddean 

Keche-gnm-ewe-ne-ne . . 
Employes  at  two    day- 
scliooU : 

MarvA.Crowe 

Loafs  Alanypenny 

Catherine  Beanliea 

Charlotte  Broker. 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

.....do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Lanndreaa 

Carpenter 

Janitor 

do 

do 


Sapt.  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do   

Matron 

Cook 

Lanndrees 

do 

^0 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher , 

Industrial  teacher  and  Jan- 
itor. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress , 

....  do 

....  do 


I  Taaeher  . 

j do  .. 

Cook  .... 
I do.. 


Jnly    1,1887 

Oct.  'Cim 
July    1,1887 

— do 

...do 

....do 

Oct  1, 1887 
Jnly   1,1887 

'."  do '.'.''.','.'. 
Oct.  17,1887 
Apr.    1,1688 


Jnly    1,1887 

Apr. 
July 

.'["'Jo 

Oct. 

Apr. 


1,1888 
1,1887 
1,1887 

iri"887* 
1.1888 


Sept.  1,1887 
July  1.1887 
Doc.    1,1887 

July    1,1887 

.'/.'.do'/.'.'.'.'.'. 

...do 

Oct.  10,1887 
Jan.  10,1888 


I 


Oct.     1,1887 

...do 

Oct.     7, 1887 
Jan.    1,1888 


June  30, 1888 
Sept  81, 1887 
June  80, 188B 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Sept.  30, 1887 
June  30, 1888 

...do 

..  do 

Oct.  16,3887 
Mar.  81, 1888 
June  30, 1888 


...do 

Dec.  31, 1887 
Juno  30, 1888 

...do 

June  30, 1888 
Sept  30, 1887 
Mar.  81, 1888 
June  90, 1888 


...do.... 
...do... 
...do.... 


...do 

...do 

...do 

Oct  4, 1887 
Dec.  31, 1887 
Jane  80, 1888 


...do 

do 

Dec  81, 1887 
June  80, 1888 


$900 
480 
480 
480 
480 
240 
300 
300 
180 
840 
300 
800 
300 


800 
480 
480 
300 
120 
120 
120 
120 


480 
300 

300 
180 
120 
120 
120 
120 


480 
480 
120 
120 


$900.00 
120.00 
360.00 
480.110 
480.00 
240.00 

70.00 
22:).  i  0 
180.  CO 
840.00 

88.04 
136.  m 

75.  OU 


600.00 
240.  oy 
120.  VO 
300.  <.0 
120.  IM) 
30.00 
60. 00 
30.00 

406.91 
480.00 

i::>.  21 

300.00 
180.  W 
UD.OO 
31.30 
27.06 
57.03 


360.00 
360.00 
24. 78 
60.00 


YAKIMA  AGENCY.  WASHINGTON. 


Yakima  hoarding-school : 

Samuel  Enyart 

T.C.Gordon 

Mamie  W.  Priestley. . . 

Harry  J.  Eilgour 

Florence  J.  Kilgour  . . . 

Myrtle  Enyart 

Helen  W.Coe 

Madge  Howell 

Jackson  Tolee 

Hampton  Alexander . . . 

Fairchild  Edean 

Susie  Hendricks 

Celeste  Lacy 

Mary  Billy 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Principal  teacher 

MatroD 

do 

do 

Disciplinarian 

do 


Seamstresa  . 

Cook 

Laundress.. 


July  1,1887 
Feb.  5.1888 
Aug.  1,1887 
Aug.  18, 1887 

....do 

July  1.1887 
Dec  13, 1887 
Mar.  8,1888 
Sept  1,1887 
Eeh.  7,1888 
Mar.  4,1888 
July    1,1887 

'.'.'.'.do'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Dec  12,1887 
Jane  30, 1888 

— do 

....do 

do 

Dec  12,1887 
Mar.  7,1888 
Jane  80, 1888 
Feb.  6.1888 
Feb.  29,1888 
June  80, 1888 

....do 

....do 

....do 


1,000 
1,000 
600 
720 
720 
600 
600 
600 
120 
120 
120 
600 
500 


448.87 
401.10 
540.4.5 
626.09 
626.09 
269.02 
14L42 
189.  .VI 

51.98 
7.58 

39.23 
600.00 
600.00 
400.00 


YANKTON  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Yankton  boarding-achool; 

Perry  Selden 

Emma  A.Bates 

Annie  Lourie 

Mary  L.  Vandal 

J.  W.Mellott 

A .  Y.  Mathews 

•eBronsen 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Assistant  indu:itrial  teacher. 


July    1,1887 

Sept  l,i887 
July    1,1887 


May  17, 1888 
July    1,1887 


June  SO,  1888 
....do 

...do 

....do 

May  6,1888 
June  30, 1888 

..do 


1,000 
600 
600 
360 
600 
600 


1,000.60 

600.00 
498.91 
360.00 
507.69 
74.16 
60.00 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population^  dress ^  intelligence,  dtvelUngs^  and  suih 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


CALIFOICJIA — continaed. 
Indians  in  Cal\fomia  not  undtr  an  agent 


Wicliuuini,  Kaweah  and  Kings  River  . 

SitTra  County 

M«  initHJuo  County 

Kl  Dorado  Connty 

Sli:<st;i  Comity 

Yolo  County 

TfJiania  County 

Solano  County 

I>asH«<n  ('ounty 

ColuHii  County  

JIunilioUlt  County 

Mm  in  County 

.Si»ji*m)a  County 

Hult««  County   

PliMuAM  County 

l'l;i«  -r  County 

Napa  County 

Suiter  County 

A  ma^lor  County 

Nevada  Qounty 

Lake  County  •   


COLORADO. 

SouUum  XJte  Agtney. 

Moacbe  Ute 

Capote  Ut© 

Weeminuche  Ut© 

Jicarilla  Apache  (a) 


DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 


Black  feet  Sioux 

Sana  A  r«j  Sioux 

Minopcoui«iu  Sioux  . 
TwoKt^ttlc  Sioux... 
Mixed  bloodii 


Crow  Crefk  and  Lower  BruU  Agency. 

Lower  Yanktonui  Sioux 

Lower  Brul6  Sioux 


lHvU'$  Lake  Agency. 

Blonx    ..   

Chippewa,  TurtJ«?  Moimtaln 


Fort  Berthold  Agency. 


Arickarr^e    . . 
Gro«  Vpntffi 
Mandan* 


Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Ozi^\n\\.\  Sloox 

i^lMVfiinc  (nun  hem) 

Mix'Mi  blooiln    


I 


Number 

who  wear  citi- 

sens' dreaa. 


MO 

1,240  . 

193; 

1.0371 

47  . 

'i 

330 
353t 

224  . 

lei'l- 

339|. 

622| 

f>08i 

9ll 

I2I. 
2721 . 

98. 
774  . 


277  , 
192 
51 H 
786 


1.099 
1,145 


979 
1,  3ei« 


20 


^ 
^s 


100 


20 


2,  926,      2,  100 


I 


20, 


H25 
307, 


925 
1,  220 


500  ) 
54 u  \ 

2:.ii  ) 


400 


274 
215 


146 


275 


3»»0 


125 
150 


I      4  .'49  > 

503  ) 
a  Taken  from  report  for  1887, 


1.020       4.  5H9'  1 


5»! 


330! 


2»<7 
2«0 


2*» 
2U 


5 


Ml 
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Bisienoe  of  Indiana,  togeiKer  with  religious,  vital,  and  orimindl  Btatistios — Continaed. 


b  Number  cases  treuied  tluring  the  year.  c  Not  reported. 
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Table  ofatatUtics  relating  to  population,  dreee,  intelligenoef  dwellinge,  and  tmb' 


•  Not  reported.  » Mwchaadito,  book*,  etc.  tfKmed  by  rmOroMl  ftcddrnt 
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Btstmoe  oflnditMSf  together  with  religiau9y  titalt  and  oriminal  etatiaiiw— Continued. 


dTaken  from  iMt  year.       •  Namber  of  omm  reported  aa  treated,  18,082.       /By  aocident. 
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Table  of  Btatiitioa  relating  to  population,  dreM,  inielligenoef  dwellimgt,  and  sub- 


a  Number  of  caa««  treated.  6  Nut  reportod.  c Taken  from  irpoit  of  INT. 
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-mtimoe  of  Indians,  together  with  religious^  vitaly  and  criminal  atatiatioe — Continued. 
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Table  of  aiaiistios  relating  to  papulation,  dresa,  intelligence,  dwellings,  and  emh- 


a  Xamber  of  raaro  trc«t«d.  6  Takeo  from  report  of  1897. 
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sUtenee  of  Indians,  together  with  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Con  tinned. 


e  Not  reported.  d  Tbia  inolades  natiTes,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen. 
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Table  of  statiatica  relating  to  populationy  drese,  intelligenoef  dwellingat  and  tub" 


a  BatimAtod.  6  Not  r«port«(L 
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9i8tenoe  of  Indians,  together  toith  reHgious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 


«  Taken  from  report  of  1887.  d  Death  by  railroad  aoddent 
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Table  i^fatatisHcB  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings,  and  euh* 


•  NoirtpoitML 
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Mstenoe  oflndiantf  together  with  reUgiou8f  vital,  and  oriminal  etatistica. — Continned. 


b  Impossible  to  giye  number  of  each  tribe  by  reason  of  intermarriages. 
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Table  of  siaHaiioa  relating  to  populaOoHf  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings,  and  sub^ 


a  TAkeo  from  report  of  1M7.  b  Not  roporied. 
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iiatenee  of  Indians,  together  with  religioue,  vital,  and  criminal  8to^ft<*9— Continned. 


c  Number  of  oaaes  treated.  d  IfferohuidiBe,  booke,  etc. 
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Idble  qf  atatiitUa  relating  to  population,  dresa,  %ntelligmo$y  dwellinga,  and  auh- 


•  NoBbM>orMM«tr«it«L     »Koii«port«L    c ImpoMibto  to  girt  Mmb«r  of  Moh  trib«  by  i 
lBt«rmMTiA|t«t. 
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9i8tence  of  IndianSf  iogeth&r  mth  religious,  vitalf  and  criminal  statisUes — Continued. 
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TabU  of  statiiHoi  relating  to  popidaiionf  dresi,  intelligenoef  dwellings,  and  sub^ 


Nmd6  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Namber 

who  wear  dti' 

MDi'dreM. 


i 


"  0 

4 

is 

ll 


.9 

J? 

"8 

g 

1 

e> 

a 

•« 

■1 

.g 

a 


nvADA— oontinaed. 
Wettem  Shoihone  Agency. 


Western  Shoshone 

PiUte 

Indians  wandering  in  Nevada  . 


NBW  MEXICO. 

MMeaUro  Agency, 
ICesoalero  Apaohe 

Navcjo  Agency. 
Navi^o . 


ICoqois  Paeblo . 


Pueblos: 

Isleta 

SanU  Clara, 
Lagnna 


Pueblo  Agency. 


Pojbaqne 

Sanllaefbnso... 

Acoma 

Znfii 

Santa  Domingo . 

Sandia 

Nambe 

Taos 

San  Felipe 

Zla 

Santa  Ana 

Cochltt 

Teeeqae 

Jemes 

Picuris 

San  Joan 


New  York  Agency. 


Allegany  Beserve: 

Seneca 

Onondaga  

Cattaraogns  Reserve: 
Seneca 


Cayuga  ... 
^     ndaga. 


Onona  „ 
Oneida  Reserve : 

Oneida 

Tonawanda  Reserve : 

Seneca 

Cayuga ..;.. 

Onondaga  Reserve : 


Onondaga... 
»raReser 


Tnscarora  Reserve: 
Tusoarora 

Saint  Regis  Reserve : 
Saint  Regis 


836 

140 

e,R]5 


481 


18.000 
2,215 


1,113 
227 

1.156 

10 

103 

601 

1.665 

1.011 
133 
68 
872 
482 
100 
220 
298 
92 
615 
111 
881 


806 


475 


80 


100 
50 


)>      000 


1. 


940 

1.468 

242|       «174 

} 


140 
40 


645 
25 


882 

400 

1,048 


670 


800 
409 


40 


200 


100 


200 
100 


83 


80 


86 


76 


200 


700 


700 


a2,0a0 


260 


600 

800 

64 

800 

90 
160 


900 

1,000 

120 

400 

200 
400 


220 

260. 

45. 
150. 

09. 


a  Estimated. 


b  Not  reported. 
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wistenoe  of  Indians,  together  with  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  ftotitfeioi.— Continned. 


Per  cent, 
of  sabsiAt* 
enoe  ob- 
tained by— 


e«3 

I  - 


1^ 

■S'3 

r 


a 
is 


A     ;M 


Amounts  oon- 

tribated  by 
relicioas  socio- 

ties  and 
other  parties. 


I 


I 


Number 
of  Indians 
kiUed  dur- 

log  the 
year. 


<& 


Nnmberof 

Indian 

crimiDals 

punished 

daring  the 

year. 


it 

go 

u 


at 


I 


25 


10 


65 


40 


$21,500 


1180 


a554 


46 


SUMMABY—CoDtinned. 

Contribated  by  religious  societies  and  other  parties  for  edaoation  . 

for  other  purposes 

Contributed  for  Carlisle  school 

Births 


Deaths 

Indians  killed  daring  the  year  by  Indians 

by  whites 

Whites  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians , 

Indian  criminals  pumshed  during  the  year  by  court  of  Indian  oflSmses. 

by  other  methods 

Crimes  against  Indians  committed  by  whites 

Whisky-sellers  prosecuted , 


1120, 116 

$40,342 

$9,558 

4,028 

3.606 

42 

8 

8 

384 

498 

112 

138 
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Table  of  8tati8Hct 


Apache 

CAUFOBXIA. 

Hoopa  Vailey  Agency. 
Hoopa 


Miision  Agency  {con- 
eoUdaUd). 

Sarranos,  Diegaenos, 
Coahaila,  San  Loois 
Key 

Ynma,  Diegnenos 

Tole  River 


Round  VaUey  Agency. 

Concow,  Little  Lake, 
Red  Wood,  Ukie, 
Wylaokie,  Pitt  River, 
and  Potter  Valley.. . 

COLORADO. 

S<mthem  Ute  Agency. 

Mnache,  Capote,  and 

Weeminacoe  Ute — 

Jioarilla  Apacbee 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  A  gcnej/. 

Blackfpot,  Sana  Arc.  ! 
MiDDeronjou,  and  | 
Two  Kettles  Sioux  ..  rf2 

Oroto  Creek  and  Lotocr 
BruU  Agency. 

Lower  Yank  too nai 
Sioux 

Lower  Bml6Sionx  — 

a  Not  reported 
d  This  is  the  area  of  Grc 

Standing:  Rock  Affenciee,  i 

32,000  acres  in  Nebraska. 
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raised  and  stock  (wned  by  Indians,  and  miscellan&ms  products  of  Indian  labor. 


431 


(75,00025.000!  2.500 

2,100 
525 
375 

100 

(«) 
(a) 
(a) 

2,200 

bOO 

3,400 

1.659 
80 

900 
110 
87 

50 

6,030 

2,000 

250 

4,0OU 

1,862 
12 

810 
55 
35 

40 

100 

200 
100 
100 

68 
230 

467 

10,000 
3,00a 
2,000 

{  5,000 
<10,000 

6,054 
3,900 

4.000 

5,000 
12.048 

3,625 
16.800 

200 
300 

6,000 

300 
240 

900 

1,500 
325 

42- 

i 

1 

1,60U   1.830 

300 

220. 

4,500 
500 
40 

2,000 

400 

2,750 
120 
105 

3,450 

450 

675 

2,00a 

100 
55 

600 

400 

135 

fl,500 
2,050 



400 

6,305 

33 

150 

75 



130 
300 

200 
3,000 

3oa 

200 

50a 

1,325 

8.620 
2,600 

2,115 

7.883 
2,600 

5.140 

6.080 
10,000 

2,800 

7,047 
2,055 

1.950 

1,987 
900 

1,000 

187 
100 

750 

387 
400 

261,794 

308.484 
209.  U23 

$2,716 

771 
418 

3.298 

714 
835 

8.520 

946 
753 

163 

6 
40 

2,27e 

1.504 
900 

e  This  inolades  fences  and  repairs.  /  Undivided  portion  of  Qreat  Sioux  Reservation. 
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Table  of8tatisiic$  reUUing  to  area,  oulUvatian,  and  allotment  o^ Indian  land$f  crope  raieod 


Kame  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


DAKOTA— oontinued. 
DeviTt  LaJf  Ageney. 

Bioax  (Cathead,  Sisae- 
ton,  and  Wahpeton 
Iwnds) 

Chippewa,  Turtle 
MoantaJn 


Fort  BerUioUL  Ageney, 


Arickaree — 
Oros  Ventre, 
liandan 


Pine  Ridge  Ageney. 

OgalaUa  Sioux \ 

l^rthem  Cheyenne.  5 

Roeebud  Ageney. 


Brul6  Sioux  1 

Brul6Sioux2 

Loafer  Sioux 

Wasiahiiah  Sioux. .. 
Two  Kettle  Sioux . . . 
Northern  Sioux 


Sieeeton  Ageney. 

Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton Sioux  


Standing  Roek  Ageney. 

•Upper  YaDkt  o  n  n  a  i . 
Lower  Yanktonnai 
Sioux,  Hnnkpapa, 
Blackfeet  Sioux,  and 
mixed  bloods 


Tankton  Ageney. 
Yankton  Sioux 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Hall  Ageney. 

Shoshone  and  Bannack 

I/enthi  Ageney. 

Shoshone,  Bannack, 
and  Sheepeater 


Nez  Perei  Ageney. 


Lands. 


Allotments. 


i 

i 

a 


.KezPerc6 

a  Taken  from  last 


280,400 
46,080 

2,912,000 
(b) 

(6) 
918,780 

(6) 
480,405 

1,202,330 
64.000 


year's 


▲ores 

cultivated 

during 

the  year. 


a 

d 


40,000 
8,000 

1,500,000 
&400,000 

(6) 
760,000 

(ft) 
385,000 

325,000 
2,000 


Acres 

broken 

daring  the 

year. 


40 


125 


65 


4,000 
084 

1,650 
2,957 

4,432 
3,260 


4.176... 
4,200.. 

1,100 
258     U 


Fence. 


I 

I 


100 
761 


200 


984 


1,650 


2.636112,610 


705 


200 


200 


748 


275 


5,500 

170 

4,500 
2.000 

4.500 


163       635 


©Ml 
•J 

I 


6,000 


s 

1^ 


It 

o 
u 

Z 

B 


|i 

r 
§ 

a 

I 


8,200     800 

I 


22.850. 


15.000 


10,000 


8,000 


5,650' 


800 


la- 
s'' 

-J 


100 


1,4101,620 


596     596 


100 


II 


8| 

¥ 

If 


J5 
i 


250 
191 


0345 


1.416 


760 


a],l76 


150!      850 


500,000     75  5,492     25|      275  7,500|    9,000 274 

6  Undivided  portion  of  Great  8io«x  Beservation. 
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I 

and  $tock  owned  hy  Indians^  and  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — Continaed. 


Crops  raised  daring  the  jear  by 
Indians. 


Miscellaneous  prodacts  of  In- 
dian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


s 


•3 

S 


Freight  trans- 
ported b  V 

Indians  with 

their  own 

teams. 


1 

e 


55, 000  25, 000 

8.805'  4.010 

1 

800  3. 506 

I 
1.282   1,88« 


100 


20,000 


5,250 


6.100 


8,523 


200 


1.600 


1,500  .... 
1,  010'  43.  970 


5,000'    8,900 


21, 424 


12,000 


2,000;    9,000 


16,000 


12,500 


9,000 


3,200 


68,750123,000 


15,000 


1,000 


1,000 


18,709 


10, 525 


3,000 
1, 

1,000 
4,482 

7,500 


11,700  4,000 


36,000 


5,000 


9,790 


c875 


12,100 


6,600 


5,000 


2,500 


4,000 


38  125. 


675 


200 


250 


500 


105. 


1,000 
2,500 

650 
3. 61? 

4,520 

1,500 

2.000 
2,000 


500 


283,720.$1, 729 


2.007.813  10,038 


2,399,204  11,996 


1,363,546 


442,358 


iOO.OOO 


31,129 


154,892 


959 


2,707 


1,200 


311 


463 


324 


574 


7.806 
7,265 

542 

2,312 
1,152 

6,002 

8,001 
14,010 


425 
324 


192 


8,889 


3,100 


300 


3,874 


641 


1,000 


60 


75 
109 


144 


390 


75 


100 


300 


45 


3,500 


500 


ePoands  of  cabbage,  prodoced  1,400. 
INT  88— VOL  II ^28 


27 


12 


310 


1,373 


4,785 


5.000 


2,500 


5,000 


2,800 


850 


2,500 
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Table  of  8taH$tic$  relating  to  area,  ouUivatUmf  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised 


i^JZ*;::;:::;;.:}!  ^'^st.tti  1.000.000" 

Kiowa,Oomanehe,  and 
Wichita  Agency. 

Apache.    Kiowa,    Co-  i 
luanche,      Wiobita, 
Tehuacana,  Keechie, 
Waco,    Delaware,  i 
Caddo 1    3, 712. 503  a2, 784,000 


Otage  Agency.        \ 

Osajce '    1.470,059 

KaDsaa ;        100.137 


Union  Agency. 

Cherokee.Cif  ek.  Choc* 
taw,  Chickasaw,  and 
Seminole 


Ponca,    Pawnee,  and 
Otoe  Agency. 


Pawnee 

Ponoa 

Otoe  and  M iaaoaria  . . . 
Tonka  wa 


(^uapaw  Agency. 


Eastern  Shawnee. 

Miami 

Modoc 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Qoapaw , 

i>eneca 

Wya&dotte 


8ae  and  Fox  Agency. 

Absentee  Sbftwnee, 
Iowa,  Mexican  Kick* 
apoo,  Pottawatomie 

icitixen),  Sao  and 
^ox  of  the  Missis- 
•ippl 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sac  and  Fox 

a  Estimated. 


19, 785, 781 


283.020 

101,894 

129, 113 

90.711 


13,048, 
(c)  I 
4, 040 
14.860 
fi0,801 
66,685 
51,958! 
21,406 


1,490,429 


1,258 


314.038 
20.000 


(  55'  2,049  472;. 

>  itfj  2.4ftf  101 ;. 


70,  7. 985  . 

I      i 

ooio.oooL 

85   1.800. 


100,000 

90,000 

116,250 

675,  000 


900 
14.5(K) 
1,500 
10,000 
22,500 
25,000 
40,000 
16,000 


150,000 


1,000 


60 


50 


2,560. 

1,350. 

385  . 

95. 


;|78. 


811 


50  9.000 


100 
75  2.200 


340 

225 

50 


60 


2,940 
640. 
500,. 

1.600. 

7,600'. 
700;. 

5, 440| . 

4,440 


6,200... 


100 


3,340 


1,500 
8,000 
180 
6.000 
4.930 


2.330 
5.490 


26,200. 


1       1 


1.600. 


5.200 

2.100 

1,500 

525 


4,000 

600 

6001 

1,500 

8.000; 

8251 

lo.oool 

8.000 


39010,000 


1,000 


2,975 

2.666 

2,826 

675 


20 
10 
40 
10 
30 
200 
70 
50 


600 


12 


13 


125 

141 


176  125 


15!      6 


"1251* '41 

141     32 


899i    50' 


250 
160 


600 


375| 
a46 


7 

123i 

64AI 

15 


16 
27 
&30' 
24| 

1 

38 


200 


ftei 


h  Last  year's  report. 


0  On  Peoria  Reserve. 
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and  Block  owned  by  IndianSf  and  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — Continaed. 


2,623       200   70,850     l,S75i  3,300       350     2.5 

i  I  i  :  i  I 


I  I  !  I 

.1    5,000     l,500i  1.200, 

J  15,000i        610l  1,000   1,0001. 


3421    895,685  8,052 


^12- 


1^124,736 


565^ 


10,734 

3,550 
115 


9,60l|  i,01l!         25 

I 

I        ; 

10,000111,000! 

400|      2001 

I      i 


5,000 


350 


2,500 

2,300 

2.000 

200 



480 

150 

2,000 

70O 

800 

600 

4,500 

3,000 

2.000 

500 

60,000 

37,500 

11,5501 

1.900- 


1.200 
25,00U 

6.000 
10.000 
20.000 

7,000 

50.000 

20,000 

I 


3.750 

1.805 

100 

75 


800 

1,5001 

3001 

£0 


825  100 
5501  1,000 
760i      275 


600 

8551 

1,050 

1, 035j 

3. 200 


800 
5U0 
500 
SOU 
600 


j     ! 

.1   300 150,000 


7.400  1.0001 


300 
250 


275 
1,000 
500 
500 
1,500 
1.500 
2,000 
3,200 


till 
.!    2,220     1,823        201. 


1,000 

1,200 

115 

100 


121,993 

229,196 

131.363 

24,007 


599 

240 

201 

36 


I 


250 
350 
260 
300 
20C 
100 
200 
1,200 


166,170 


250.000 


166 


1,526 
002 
277 

41 


80 
130 

20 

321 
101 

16 
129 


2,500 


560  1,000 

400       100 

25  7 

4|        20 


60! 

2,0W»[ 

75' 


601 


218|  1 


22o!  l.OOo' 


2. 210  8, 500 


270 
500 
200 
125 
500 
lUO 
,000 
800 


2,500 


500!. 


100 
1.500 


100 


3,000 
3.000 


130 


50« 
2,0v)0 
200 
500 
1,800 
1.300 
2,000 
3,000 


5,000 


397 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  area^  culticafiony  and  allotment  of  Indian  land9,  crops  raised 


Laads. 


Name  of  acency  and 
tribe. 


Pottawatomie  and 
Great  yemaha  Agency. 

Chipp«wa  and  Monsee. 

lowaa 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie,  Prairie 

band  of 

Sao  and   Fox  of  tbe 

Ifisaouria 


MICHIGAN. 

Mackinac  Agency. 

L'Anse  and  Tienx  de 
Sert  and  Ontona^con 
bands  Chippewa  ... 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw, 
Swan  Creek,  and 
Black  lliver 

Pottawatomie  of  Haron 

HINNS80TA. 

White  Earth  Agency, 

Mississippi,  OtterTail 
and  Pembina  Chip- 
pewa   

Leech  Lake,Winneba- 
goshish,    and    Cass 
Lake  PiUager  Chip- ' 
pewa 

Red  Lake  Chippewa  . . 

MOKTASA. 

Blacl^eet  Agency, 

Blackfeet,  Blood,  and 
Piegan 


Crow  Agency. 

Crow , 

Flathead  Agency. 

Flathead ] 

Kootenai  and  Lower 

Caliapel 

PenddX)reiUea. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency, 
Oros 


Asainaboine, 
Ventre... 


B 


1 


I 


I     Acres 
caltivated 

doring 
the  jear. 


Acres 

broken 

daring  the 

year. 


4,395 
10,000 
20,273 

77,358 

8,013 


20,002 


7.317 


796,672 


475,454 
t,  200, 000 


1,  760, 000 
4, 712, 960 

1,433,600 


537,600 


1,000 
10.000 
16,000 

30,900 

5,000 


750 


552,960 


1.000 
1,000,000 


ib) 
2,000 

400,000 
100.000 


...1  604 

...I  3,000 

60:  2,000 

78  3,550 

...'  4,500 


890|....l      784 
120....,       120 


5   .•>,773 


&|       105 
6       993 


75|      340 


60       625 


8,000 


25 


Fence. 


Allotmenta. 


.... 

400 
2,200 

200 

300 

40 

5 
15 

64i 

145 
10 

220 
100 

1,140 
5 

3,200 
6,000 
4,000 

7,000 

5,500 


750 


1,000 
120 


1751 
4,250 


2,900 
8,000 

15,000 
550 


•  a 


6  ^ 
«  a 

s^ 

©a 

a 


B 
Si 

21 

o  o 

B 


il 

a 

a 

1» 


500  . 
2,  Tool. 

2,000  . 

1.000  . 


400'. 


600 
20 


9,634 


200 

800 


8.000 
25,000 

10,000 


104 


53 

11 


I! 


5^ 


J-2 
I 


ib) 


52 


550 


(Oj 

(c)    . 


4SI 


:<4' 

^i: 


(0 


14! 


52'      486 


200 


187 


15 


377 


a  Partly  in  Nebraska. 


b  Unknown.  e  Not  reported.  d  No  rftervaiion. 
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and  stock  owned  by  IndianSf  and  viisoellaneoua  products  of  Indian  labor — Contiaued. 


Crops  raised  dnrioK  the  year  by     Miscellaneous  products  of  In- 
TnilinfiB  I  dian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


3,000 


500 
20.000 


4,000 
200 


37.977 


200 


«,600 

3,000 

'31,000 


3.240 
2.000 
5.000 

6,000 

5.100 


300 


6,000 
250 


60.620 


4,500 


2,000 


9,000 
8,000 
35,000 


22,600 
60,000 
20,000 

60,000 

60,000 


540 
1,635 
1,160 

2,400 


1,300;    4.000 


2,000^    5,400 
300         740 


4,920   18,476 


1.500 
7,000 


!.000 


210 


750 


07,415 
8,585 


12, 840 


300 
2,000 
1,000 

4,500 

1,000 


225 


280 
40 


5,132 


600 
1.200 


300 


1,500 


6.000 


500 
200 


6,500 


200 
800 


5,480 


100 


4.  700 


20. 


30. 


300. 


550. 


200 
200 


150 
50 


600 
200 


3.725 


2,500 
4,000 


(0) 


196,483 


58,314 
76.745 


1, 000     150, 000 
470       01, 697 

1,500|    100,000 


$491 


729 
959 


1,500 


44 
360 
174 

2,214 

240 


505 


2511  76 
6001  250 
52i      200 


2,500 


220 


1,368 


175        35 
561      161 


1, 5001        30 


1,300 
200 


15 


100 
30 


25;. 


!      I 


458     6, 280,  3, 500l . 


150 


1,207   1,650       300 

~  "         150 

800 


r  1,207  1,650 
I  700  550, 
13,700  11,000, 


150  6,450     1,100  13, 570|      800        40 2^     100.000       400     1,500|      3771 

e  Prodaced  8,090  poands  maple  sugar,  5,000  pounds  snake-root. 


100 


600 
20 


785 
3,000 
1,000 

1,200 

200 


2,000 


1,006 
{b) 


3.602 


150 

18 


150 


2,000 

50f 

3,800 


350 
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Table  of  stat%9tic9  relating  to  area,  cultivation,  and  allotment  of  Indian  lande,  orope  raieed 


Name  of  ai^ency  and 
tribe. 


MOHTANA— cootinned. 

Fort  Peck  Agency, 

Assinaboine,  Yankton 
Sioux 


Tongue  River  Agency. 
Northern  Cheyenne... 

KEBUA8KA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago 
Agency. 


Omaha 

Winnebago . 


Santee  andFlandreau 
Agency. 

Ponca  of  Dakota 

Santee  Sioux  of  Flan- 

dreaa,  Dak 

Santee  Sioux 


KBVADA. 

Nevada  Agency, 

Pab-UteandPi-Ute... 

Wettem  Shoihone 
Agency. 

Western  Shoshone  and 
PiUte 


KEW  MKXICO. 

Metcalero  Agency. 
Mescalero  Apache.. 
Navajo  Agency. 


Navi^{o 

Moqois  Pueblo  i  . 


Pueblo  Agency. 
Pueblo 

KFW  YORK. 

New  York  Agency. 

Alleicany  Renerre : 
Seneca  and  Onon 
daga 

a  Also  125  tons  of  hay, 


Lands. 


371,200 

14,000 

... 

665.191 
108.924 

100,000 
100,000 

::.'.' 

(f96.000 

20,000 

yl,131 

2,500 
20,000 

.... 

641,815 

5,000 

27 

812.820 

11,000 

100 

474,240 

800 

42 

8.205.440 
2,508,800 

15,000 
6,000 

50 

906,845 

MOO,  000 

.... 

30,469 

6,500 

146 


4,000 
3,150 


415 

640 
3,865 


1,500 


250 


315 


10,000 
1,200 


4,000 


3,500 


80 


Allotments. 


I 

S 

is 

o 

u 

J 

a 

a 


37       863        160 


500 
500 


30.180 
12,000 


98 


40 
210 


60 


100 


45 


10 


200 


800 

600 

2,600 


3,200 


1.200 


1,250 


SCO!. 


4,000 
11.760 


1,800 

6,700. 
8.6001. 


451 


77o; 


1,280. 


10 


700 


175 


500  8,000 


600 


Ui% 


^•c 

Rrt 

s5 

^^ 

a 

o5 

a 

u 

6 

% 

^ 

a 

o 

a 

H 

^ 

954  300 
e974 


lt84 


114 


114 


g 
a  ■ 

fig. 

S-5 


2^ 


1^ 

a 


197 


170 


100 


41 


175 


77 


70 


A3,051 


0) 


220 


6  The  residue  (77,154)  allotted,    e  Thin  includes  old  allotmeutsof  1871-'72. 
d  In  Dakota.        «  Alw,  1,600  oabbasreA. 
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and  stock  otoaed  by  IndiaM^  and  miscellaneotu  products  of  Indian  labor — Continaed. 


f  All  homesteads.  g  The  residue  allotted.  h  Taken  from  last  year. 

i  In  Arisonai.  j  Nearly  all  farming. 
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Table  of  statistics  rdatiufj  to  area,  cultivation,  and  allofmeut  of  Indian  lands,  cyop$  raised 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


KEW  YORK— coDtinoed. 

Netp  York  Agency-^ 
Coutioued. 

Cattaraajcut  Reserve: 
Seoeca.     Cayaga, 
and  Onondaga. . . 
Tonawanda  R^^aerre : 

Seneca  and  Caynga 
Oneida  Reaerre: 

Oneida 

Onondaga  ReaerTe : 
Onondaga  and 

Oneida 

Toaoarora  R^aerve: 
Tuacarora  and 

Onondasa 

Saint  Regis  Reserve . . . 

KORTU   CAKOLIKA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  in 
North  Carolina,  Ten- 
neasee,  and  other 
SUtea 


OKBOOX. 

Chrand  Ronde  Agency. 


Lands. 


a 


Acres         Acres 
caltivated     broken 

(luring    during  the 
t  h«  year.        year. 


5 


;:     o 


21,680 

3.800.. 

7,549 

5,000.. 

350 

175.. 

6.100 

6.000  . 

6.249 
15.  2H).. 

6.000  . 

I  2, 800  ... , 
4,500    .. 

r:o  . . 


Fence. 


Allotments. 


2^ 

O  u 

1 


a 


a 


\   a  ^ 

III 


a 
Is 

a 

1         i 


IS-,  ii:  ! 

it   fe  S    I 
,cJ!    V  o 


2,200 
5.000 


1,000  . 


it 
a 


5,000 
5.000 


4,5001. 
4.500  . 


250 

I 
150 

25 
120 
130 


65.211 


4,0:4) 


80  15,  7:0 


CO 


Clackama,  Rogue  Riv.  | 

er,  Cmpqaa^andutb-  1 

«srs    61.440  8,000     40       8:)6     4U       856    3.189         200    ....      109....        4m 


Klamnth  Ageneg. 
Klamath,  Modoc,  and 


Snake l.u^.ooo       20.000  100  1,400     10      :<>oio.ooo    c.ooo     . «2» 

SUetz  Agency. 

AUea.  ChaaU  CoaU. 
Cbitco.  and  other*...         2r»,  000  8.00.)     70   1,178....         50  3.  Or^o        :oo       71       71     20       I2ft 

VmaHUa  Ateucit. 

Walla  Walla.  Cavatf*. 
and  rmaliUa. ." 26^,  800       1  Jl,  OOO     5o  rj. 000    . .     2. 000  22, 000  20.  OWi 

Warm  Springa  Agency. 

Warm  Springs,  Wasco. 
Tenine,  John  Day. , 
Pi.0t« I        464.0D0         30.0CK)     5.    l.ffOO    ..  60   6,000         320. 


200 


14S 


a  Taken  from  last  ye^r. 
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and  stock  otvned  by  Indians,  and  misoellaneoua  produoti  of  Indian  lahor^Coutinned, 


Crops  FAised  dnrin^  the  year  by 
Indians. 

dlan  labor. 

Stock  owned  by  Indians. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

« 

1 

o 
« 

1 

a 
n 

1 

J 

• 

i 

•s 

1 

1 
1 

"S 

1 

9 

1 

1 

•3 

1 

1 

Freight  trans- 
ported by 

Indians  with 

their  own 

teams. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

OQ 

& 

1 

1 

o 

1 
1 

t 

2,00010,000 

3,000  5,500 

150       600 

10,000 

10.000 

500 

6,000 

3,300 

855 

6,770 

6,050 

800 
300 
50 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

250 

100 

600 

5.0 

1,600 

1,000 

30 

1.600 

1.M0 

804 
156 
20 

66 

80 

800 
900 

40 

140 
70 

200 
500 
40 

150 

300 

15 

3,000 

1,500 

200 

1        ! 

8.500  6.000     3,500 

i 

6,000  5,500|    1.000 

400 

75 

,           i 
2.600'  3  inn.    5.800 

3,260 

4.355 

1.000 

1 
8.530 

18 

500 

3,000 

205 

490 
500 

10&6 
100. 

60 

300 
4.000 

200 

600 

804 
4,582 

224 
6,025 

6.507 

820 

817 

2,201 

225 

600 

1,400 

1.260 

387 
208 
530 
500 

500 

060 
123 

81 
300 

2.500 

1,880 

8. 170 

8,000 

1.260 

125.000 

7,000 

12,741 

4.000 

21,375 

16,093 
100,000 
61,977 

84,802 

14.348 
1.500 

217 

1.178 

1,100 

1,000 

800 

1 

1 
13.000 

600 

1     ' 

S,000  22.000  1.000 

1     ! 
1     1 

300     4. 840!  LSOO 

1.000 
50 

110. 
100. 

2.000 
1,000 
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TabU  of  Biatistict  relating  to  area,  cultivation^  and  allotment  of  Indian  lande,  crop§  raked 


a  Not  koown.  /  The  residne,  17, 463  aorM,  allotted. 

b  And  goats.  a  Taken  fVom  last  year, 

e  In  Idaho.  a  Land  all  allotted, 

d  Freighting  done  by  the  trip.  i  Balance  allotted. 
«  Not  reported. 
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tmd  stock  owned  by  Indians,  and  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — CoDtinued. 


Crops  raised  during  the  year  by 


HisoeUsneoiis  prodaots  of  In* 
dian )  abor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


I 


•8 


S 


Freight  trans- 
ported b  V 

Indians  with 

their  own 

teams. 


a 


I 

6 


100 
2,000 


1.000 
0.000 


200 
200 


40,000 
5,080 

5,000 
1,000 


11,000 
25,700 

8,000 
1,600 


200 


300 


711 

1,810 

950 


100 


766 
11,040 
2,000 
100 
400 
160 


1.200 


60 


500 


20,000 


2,100 
13,000 
6.000 


20,000 


1,500 

400 

3,150 


22,771 
2.176 
15,620 


600 


20,677 
4.000 
5,610 


800 
700 


2.610 
3,300 

2,075 
2,500 


800 


4,300 

846 

28,272 

6,115 
661 

3,175 


6,600 

335 

2,000 

494 

15.000 


6.525 


7,932 

2,885 

28,000 


800 


1,500 
300 


1,800 


250 
125 


40 
200 


800 


2,000 


803.677 


$6,072 


50. 


35 


9 
143 
1,083 
100 
90 
150 
476 


150 
20 

140 
78 

300 


3,500 


300 


id) 
15,000 


150 


(a) 


(a) 


1,100 
17,765 


11 


100 
100 
200 


4,000 


600 


5,000 


675 


1,75825,300 


100 
800 


200 


42.5 
200, 
300. 


5,000 


10,000 

15 

7,000 


78,608 


393 


6.030 
6,025 


8,205 
760 

3,600 
5,010 


41 


70 
71 
388 
180 
48 
150 
116 


117 
10 
40 
111 
224 


10,020 


436 
50 
358 


75 
2.000 

1,200 


600 
1.000 


64,000 


1,500 
40 


100 


60 


45 
21 

% 

104 

200 

98 


150 
21 
28 
121 
645 


5,000 


687 
100 
377 


483 

206 

65 

300 


430 
126 


150 
10 
30 


275 


250 


214 
70 
157 


i  The  residae,  4,714  acres,  allotted. 
i  The  residae,  13,660  acres,  allotted. 
»The  resldne,  5,269  acres,  allotted. 


30 


100 
200 


1,200 
275 

200 
500 


75 


190 
118 
1,828 
600 
800 
550 


355 


400 


46 


723 
100 
365 
177 
800 


1,000 


3,179 

600 

2,960 


{The  residae,  5,460  acres,  allotted. 
m  The  residae.  10,428  acres,  allotted, 
n  Reported  all  tillable. 
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Table  of$UUistic$  relating  to  area,  cultivation,  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised 


Nunc  of  agency  and 
triSe. 


I 


Acres 
cultivated 

daring 
tlio  year. 


I 


Acrea 

broken 

during  the 

year. 


^ 


^ 


Fence. 


1= 


5  c 

.JS 


Allotments. 


s 

h 

o 

s 


S 

a 

a 
« 
S 

?! 


«1 


WIBC0N8IM— continued. 

La  Pointo  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Red  Cliff. 
Chippewa  at  Bad 

River  

Chippewa  at  Lac  Court 

dX)rellle 

Chippewa  at  Fond  du 

Lacd 

Chippewa    at   Grand 

PortAged 

Chipfffswa  at  Boia 

Forte  d 


Chippewa  at  Lao  da 
Flambeau 


a  11, 457 
697,068 
c  81, 096 
002,846 
51,840< 
131,  C20 
/62,817 


WTOMIKQ. 

ShoMhone  Agtney. 
Northern 


Shoshone, 
Arapaho 


300 

12,000 

1,000 

600 

25 

62 

50 


2,342,400        16.000 


210 

1,400 

980 

200 

25 

62 

50 


30t      340 


210 
2,000 

600 
75 


500 


15 


10 


190 


9,000 


61 
268 
571 

43 


150 
200 
36 


87 


12 
32 
70 
40 
26 
45 
0 


675 


a  The  residue,  2.585.91  acres,  allotted. 
b  The  residue,  26,665  acres,  allotted. 


e  The  residue,  88,040  acres,  allotted. 
d  In  Minnesota. 


SUMMARY.* 

Area  of  reservations 

Number  of  acres  tillable do 

Cultivated  during  the  year  by  Government do.... 

by  Indians do.... 

Broken  during  the  year  by  Government do 

by  Indians do 

Land  under  fence • do.... 

Fence  built  during  the  year rods.. 

Allotments  made  to  Inuans  daring  the  year ..number.. 

Total  allotments  to  date do 

Indian  families  cultivating  lands  allotted do. 


ngaged  in  farming  and  other  civiliied  pursuits do.. 

Ingtheyea   '     '   " 


Crops  raised  daring  the  year  by  Indians : 

wheat bushels. 

Oats,  barley,  etc do... 

Com do... 

Vegetables do... 

Hay tons. 


tl08,389.460 

15.451,464 

3,100 

251,686 

1,127 

52,687 

500,831 

330,347 

3,568 

7,805 

3,516 

21,613 

725,900 
599.608 
1.409,611 
585. 0» 
129.156 


*  Exclusive  of  five  civilized  tribes. 

t  Including  reserves  not  under  any  agency,  viz :  Haalpai,  Arizona,  730,880  acres ;  Cherokee,  Chioka  • 
saw,  Choctaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole  lands,  Indian  Territory,  9,423,616  Mres;  Malheur,  Oregon,  320 
acres,  aggregating  10,154,816  acres. 
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and  stock  aumtd  hy  Indians,  find  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  2a5or— Continued. 
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e  The  resldae,  7,775  acres,  allotted. 


/The  residae,  7.090  acres,  allotted. 


SUMMABY  '—Continned. 

Miscellaneons  products  of  Indian  labor : 
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NAME  AND  LOCATION 
OF  AGENCY. 
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Class  IV.-LOCAL  DISEASES. 

Order  2— DniASBS 
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Reshbatobt  Oboaiis. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Medical  statisticM  of  the  Cnited  .siatef  Indian 


Class  IV.— LOCAL  DISEASES— ConHnued. 

Order  6.— Diseases  of  the  digestive  ougaxs. 
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CLA8B  IV.— LOCAL  DISEASES— ConJinuftJ. 


Order  7- 

-BISKARKB  OF  TIIK  I'BIXAKY  AXD     j  ^^xHR  "^M  A^lJS 
GENITAL  OBGAN8.                                 j     %,^^^    ^^^'^  ^^ 

Order  9.— Diseases  of  the 
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Blaokfeet,  Mont 

Cheyenne  River,  Dak 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Ind.  T. . 

Colorado  River,  Aria 

ColviUe,Wa8h 

CoBnrd'Alene 

Tonasket 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Lower  Brnl6.  Dak  .., 

Crow,  Mont .' 

DevirsLake,  Dak 

Flathead,  Mont 

Fort  Bertbold,  Dak 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 

Fort  Peck,  Mont   

Grand  Bonde,  Oregon 

GreenBay,  Wia 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita, 
Ind.T. 

Klamath,  Ore^n 

Lemhi,  Idaho , 

Mackinac,  Mich 

Meacalero,  N.Mex , 

Mission,  Cal 

Navi^o,N.  Mex 

Neah  Bay.  Wash 

Nevada,  Nev 

New  York,  N.Y 

Nez  Perc6,  Idaho 

Nisqually,  Wash 

R'Kokomish.  Wash 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebr.. 

Osage,  Ind.  T 

Kaw 

Pima,  Ariz 

Pine  Ridge,  Dak 

Ponca,  Ind,  T.  

Pawnee,  Ind.T 

Otoe,  Ind.T 

Oakland,  Ind.  T 


Class  v.— VIOLENT  DISEASES  AND  DEATHS. 


Order  I.—woitkds,  dtjuriss,  and  aociokxts. 
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Class  I.~ZrMOTIC  DISEASES. 
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4li2  REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY    OF   THE    INTEBIOR. 

Aggregate  of  foregoing  table. 


CLAbB  I.— ZYMOTIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

Order  1.— MusMATic  Diseases. 

Typhoid  fever 76 

Typhus  fever 13 

Typho-malarial  fever 37 

Kemittentfever 1,272 

Quotidian  intermittent  fe- 
ver  2,426 

Tertian  intermittent  fever  3, 248 
Ouarianintermittentfever       10 
(Jungestive intermittent  fe- 
ver        17 

Acute  diarrhea 3,165 

Chroniodiarrhea 90 

Acute«lyaentery 863 

Chronic  dysentery 20 

ErvsipeUw* 652 

Pyaemia 6 

Saiali-poz '. L 

Chicken-pox 158 

Measles 1,807 

Scarletfever 63 

Mumps 260 

Tonsillitis  (qainsy) 1. 530 

Diphtheria 6 

Epidemic    catarrh    (influ- 
enza)  1,070 

Whooping  cough 303 

Cerebio-spinalmeningitis.        12 
Othei  diseases  of  this  or- 
der       105 


Order  2.— EjrrHETic  Diseases. 

Pt  imary  syphilis 229 

Constitutional  syphilis...      516 

(fouorrhea 1,040 

(Gonorrheal  orchitis 24 

Oonorrheal  ophthalmia...      100 
Stricture  of  urethra  (gon- 
orrheal)         24 

Bito  of  serpsnt 10 

Malignant  pustule 58 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der         30 

Order  3.— DiETic  Diseasrh. 

Starvation 3 

Scurvy 20 

Purpura 1 

Inebriation 2 

Delirium  tremens 2 

Chronic  alcoholism 2 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   1 

Class  II.— CONSTITUTION- 
AL DISEASES. 

Order  1.— Diathetic  Diseases. 

Acnterhenmatism 1,725 

Chronic  rheumatism 2,830 

Ansemia 143 

Dropsy  (when  not  a  mere 
symptom  of  disease  nf. 
hearttliver,  or  kidneys) .       15 

Cancer 7 

Epithelioma 4 

Tumors 80 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der          6 

Order2.— TitbercularDibeasbs. 

Consumption 723 

Scrofula 1,672 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der         11 

CLA8M  III.— PARASITIC  DIS- 

EASES. 
^*-^  4,252 


Tapeworms 145 

Lumbriooid  worms 360 

Asoarides 308  i 

Other  disea2»e«  of  this  or- 
der    127  , 

Class    IV —LOCAL    DIS-      I 
EASES.  I 

Order  1.— Disrasks  of  the  Nku- 
VOLS  System. 

Apoplexy 6 

CouvuUitina 70 

Chorea 19 

Head*  ch  *!!.*.* *.**!!!  *.'.*.*.'.'  1, 816 

Insanity 6 

Intiammatiou  of  the  brain.        28 
Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain 17 

Inflammation  of  the  spinu I 

coni 10 

Neuralgia 1,817 

Paraly»i8 56 

Sunstroke 3 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der       265 

Order  2.— Diaeasks  of  the  Eye. 

Coniunctlvitis 7,720 

Iritis 132 

Cataract 10 

Amaurosis 6 

Other. diseases  of  this  or- 
der 119 

Order  3.— DibE.vsKs  of  the  Eau. 

Otorrhoea.. 334 

Inflammation  of  tho  inter- 
nal ear 245 

Deafness 32 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   10 

Order  4.— Dir«A6E8  OF  THE  Or- 
oansof  ClKCULAnO.V. 

'  Inilommation    of  pericar- 
dium   .*..  1 

n.vpei trophy  of  heart 3 

Valvular  disease  of  heart.  43 

Dn>psy  from  heart  disease .  2 

Aneurism 3 

Varicose  veins 14 

Other  diseases  of  this  or 

der 10 

Order  5— Diseases  of  the  Ues- 
nUATORY  Orgaxs. 

Asthma 28 

Catarrh 1.838 

Acute  bronchitis 8,650 

Chronic  bronchitis 409 

Inflammation  of  larynx. . .  1, 400 

Inflammation  of  lungs 078 

Inflammation  of  pleura. . .      257 

Dropsy  of  the  chest 4 

Other  diseases  of  thii*  or- 
der       206 

Order  6.— Diseases  op  the  Di- 
gestive Organs. 

Colic 1,152 

Constipation 3,  755 

Cholera  morbus 168 

Dyspepsia 1,312 

Inflammation  of  stomach . .  07 
Inflammation  of  bowels. . .  62 
Inflammation    of    pei  ito- 

neum 20 

Ascites 10 

Hemonhage  from  stomach  28 
Hemorrhage  from  bowels.  11 
Fistniainano 6 


Piles 63 

Prolapsus  ani 7 

Femoral  hernia .     6 

Inguinal  hernia 2t 

Acuto  inflammation  of 

liver 120 

Chronic    inflammation   of 

livor 39 

Cirrhosis  of  liver I 

Jnundicu 35 

Biliary  calculi 1 

Inflammation  of  thespleen  6 

EnlargtMl  spleen 80 

Other  diseasos  of  this  order  272 
Order  7.— Diseases  op  the  TJei- 

MARY  AND  GENFTAL  ORGAKS. 

Inflammation  of  kidneys..  106 

Bright's  disease 9 

D&abetes 9 

Gravel 7 

Calculus 2 

luttaramation  of  bladder..  80 

Incontinence  of  arine 27 

Retention  ftf  arine 94 

Inflammalion    of   testicle 

(not  gonorrheal) 19 

Hydrocele 1 

Variocele 3 

Hysteria 57 

Prolapsus  ateri 19 

Disease  of  utoras 183 

Olhor  diseases  of  this  order  137 

Order    8.  ^Diseases    of  the 
Bosss  AND  Joints. 

Inflammation  of  i>erioste- 

um 7 

Inflammation  of  bones. ...  8 

Caries 23 

Necrosis 22 

Inflammation  of  Joints 64 

Anchylosis 6 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   21 

Order  9.— Diseases  op  the  In- 
tegumentary System. 


Absccs.H  ... 

BoU 

Carbuncle  . 

Ulcer 

WUiUow. 


541 
340 

35 
860 

95 


Skin  diseases  (not  includ- 
ing syphilitic  skin  alfec* 
tionsoritoh) 1.904 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   110 

Class    T.— VIOLENT    DIS- 
EASES  AND  DEATHS. 

Order    1  .—Wounds.    Injuries, 
AND  Accidents. 

Bums  and  scalds 331 

Bruises 437 

Concussion  of  tho  brain ...  8 

DrovFuing 4 

Sprains 184 

Dislocation 47 

Frost-bite 125 

Simple  fractute  (not  gun- 
shot)    88 

Compound    fracture    (not 

gunshot) .  6 

Gunshot  wound 54 

Incised  wound 296 

Lacerated  wound 172 

Punctured  wound 76 

Poisoning 86 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  57 

Homicidet II 


iffections  occur  as  complications  of  wounds,  they  are  not  reported  as  new  cases ;  and 
i.  should  they  terminate  fat.'tlly,  tho  deaths  are  set  down  opposite  *' Wounds." 
in  aggregate  of  table. 
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IXDJAX    AFFAIRS. 
JiJfjre(/aU:  of  (hatli8  from  diicascQ  e>nimerale(l  inforcffoiny  f.thlc>^. 


4G:5 


Class  I.— ZYMOTIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

Order  1.~Miasmatic  Diskasf-s. 

Typhoid  fever 11 

Ty  pLo-malurial  lever 7 

RemitteDlleTcr 33 

Quotidian  interm i  1 1  e  n  t 

fever 4 

Tertian  intermittentfevcr.  1 
Congeslive  iutermitUiut 

fever 8 

Acute  diaiTbea lo 

Chrouio  diarrhea '.*. 

Acute  dj«ent«ry 25 

Chronic  dysentery 2 

Erysipelas 10 

Pyemia 8 

Measles 8;{ 

Scarlet  fever 2 

Tonsillitis  (quinsy) 1 

Diphtheria 1 

Epidemic  catarrh   (influ- 
enza)    4 

Whooping  conph IG 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  0 

Order  2.— Ektubtic  Dibkaskr. 


Primary  syphilis 

Constitutional  syphilis 

Gonorrhea 

(xonorrheal  orchitis 

Bite  of  serpent 


Order  3.— DiKTic  Diseases. 


Starvation 2 

Inebriation 2 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   1 

ClashIL— CONSTITUTIONAL 
DISEASES. 

Onler  1.— DiATHKTic  Dibkahks. 


Acute  rheumatism 2 

Chronic  rheumatism 8 

Anaemia U 

Dropsy  (when  not  a  mere 
symptom  of  disease  of 

heart,  liver,  or  kidneys) .  8 

Cancer C 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   2 


Order  2.— TUDEBCULAn  Dis- 
eases. 

Consumption 541 

Scrofula «0 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der          2 


CLAS3  111.— PARASITIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

No  deaths. 


Class  ir.— LOCAL  DIS- 
EASES. 

Order  1.— Diseases  OF  THE  ITeb- 

VOLS  Sl-aTKlI. 

Apoplexy 4 

Convulsions 14 

Epilepsy 2 

Inxanity i 

lufiammationoftbobraiu.  21 
Intlammatiou  of  the  mem- 

branes  of  the  brain 15 

In  tlammation  of  t  be  spinal 

cord 3 

Paralysis 19 

Sunstroke i 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der    G 

Order  2.— Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

No  deaths. 

Order  3.— Diseases  OF  THE  Eau. 

No  deaths. 

Order  4.— Diseases  of  the  Ok- 

GAX8  OF  ClUCLLATlOX. 

Hypertrophy  of  lieart 3 

Valvular  disease  of  heart.  12 

Dropsy  from  heart  diseuao .  2 

Aneurism 2 

Vuricoso  veins l 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   1 

Order  5.— Di^easks  ok  the  IIe.s- 

I'lUATOKV  ORGA.NS. 


Asthma 

Catarrh 

Acute  bronchitis 

Chronic  biODchitis 

Intlammatiou  of  larynx. ,. 

Inflammation  of  lungs 

Inllammation  of  pleura 

Dit)psy  of  the  chest 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der  


Order  C— Diseases  of  the  Di- 
oestive  Okgaxs. 


tvholera  morbus. 
Dyspepsia 


Inflammation  of  stomach..  12 
Inflammat  ion  of.  bowels ...  l.> 
Inflammation    of   perito- 
neum   9 

Elemorrhago from  stomach.  :; 

Hemorrhage  from  bowels.  I 

Femoral  hernia i 

Clironic  inflammation  of 

liver 1 

Cirrhosis  of  liver i 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   3 

Order  7.— Diseases  of  the  IJiii- 
nauy  and  Genital  Oeoans. 

Inflammation  of  kidneys  ,  3 

Brighi's  disease 4 

Gravel i 

Intiammation  of  bladder  . .  4 

lletention  of  inriuc :{ 

Disease  of  Rtems i 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   5 

Order  8.— Diseases  of  the 
lio.NKs  ASij  Joi.vr.s. 

Inflammat  iou  of  bones I 

Caries 2 

Intiammation  of  joints I 

Order  9.— Diseases  of  the  I.v- 

TEC LMKNTAU V   SVSTEM. 

A  bsces.^ 2 

Uicer l 


Class  V.—VIOLENT  DIS- 
EASES AND  DEATHS. 

Older  1.— Wounds,  Ixjuihes, 
AND  Accidents. 


Batnsand  scalds 

Uruises 

Concussion  of  the  brain . . . 

Drowning 

Simple  fracture  (not  gun- 
shot)  

Componi^d  fracture  (not 
gunshot) 

Gunshot  wound 

Incised  wound 

Lacerated  wound 

Puncturetl  wound 

Poisoning 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der  


1 
14 

1 


HOSIICIDE* 


*  Not  included  in  aggregate  of  table. 

GRAND  TOTALS. 

Remaining  under  treatment  Inst  year , 3, 

Taken  sick  and  wounded  during'year :  MaJe-s  30.9*15*:  limales'so  518.11.!! .!!.!".'!.-"--* "*!!!  C7,' 

Recovered:  Males,  30,248;  females,  29,800 68 

Deaths:*  ' 

Males  over  5  years,  557:  under  5  vears.  181 

Females  over  5  years,  499:  under* 5  years,  205 !!.!.... !!.....*.*.*..**.. ....... .'.'.'.'.. . 

Remainingunder  trtiatment  June3U 3 

Rirtlis:* 

Indians.  1.539;  half-breeds,  1D7;  whites  35  .  ] 

Males.  951;  females,  820 .' ..!!.!...!!!.!!.*.!.!.!!!..!!..!!!!!!!!!!...    l' 

Vaccinated:  Succe.S8fully,  U.GTO;  nusucce8.>«fully,  302  .!........!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!    3' 


330 
433 
117 

738 
704 

21U 

71 

71 


*  This  table  shows  only  births  and  deaths  reported  by  the  agency  phvsici.in.'i.     For  births  and  deatln 
as  reported  by  agents,  lucludiog  agencies  \?hcre  there  arf>  do  phy.sicians.  f^eo  Table,  pag<  .h  411.  to  4U. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN   COMMISSIONERS,  WITH  THEIR 
POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  ehairmanj  15  Broa<l  street,  Now  York  City. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary ,  1429  New  York  a  venae,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

William  McMlchael,  265  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

.Tames  Lidgerwood,  835  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

William  H.  Waldby,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

John  Charlton,  Viola.  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Morgan,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

William  D.  Walker,  Fargo,  Dak. 

SPECIAL  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

Henry  Hetu Richmond,  Va, 

Henrys.  Welton Springfield,  III. 

EuoENB  E.  White Prescott,  Ark. 

W.  H.  Talmadgb Stamford,  Conn. 

Geo.  W.  Gordon Memphis,  Tenn. 

SUPERINTENDKNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

S.  H.  Albro Fredonia,  N.Y. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ah$traot  of  propo$aU  received  and  eontraote  awarded  in  New  York  City  under 

[NOTB.— FigoTM  ill  Urge  type  denote  rate* 
BBBF. 


1 

Points  of   de- 
livery. 

! 

g 
1 

1 

i 

J 

•^ 

o 

0 

1 

1 

ft 

s 

1 

a 
< 

1 

1 

Sftn  Cftrlotf 
Agency,  Ariz. 

Colorado  Biver 
Auenoy  and 
School  Aris 

Moqnis  School, 
Arht 

Fort  Yuma 
%}hooI,  Cal .. 

Southern  Ute 
Agency.Colo 

GrfintlJanctioti 
School,  Colo.. 

Cheyenne  Kiver 
Agency,  Dak 

Pounde. 
1,800.000 

400.  OOQ 
400,000 
160.000 
150,000 

70.000 
*15,800 
*23,000 
Si-O.OUO 

---2, 000 
2. 100.  OOU 

Poundi. 

1 
8AO,OOOaA.IA 

2 
3 

4 

406,000 

63.14 
C8.14 

/9.90 

ia.90 

A8.67 

ii.ro 

1L30 
(2.77 

7.17 

a  08 

ft 

400,000 

0 

tf8.20 
«3.15 

i  3.4ft 

7 

8 

70,OOO 

15,800 

93,000 

300,000 

; 

9 

10 

T.05 

8.50 

a  70 

11 

12.96 

m2.87 

nl.89i 

02.40 

12 
18 

14 

1,100,000 

1ft 

1.500.000 

Iff 

Crow  Creek 
Agency,  Dak. 

DerU's  Lake 
School,  Dak.. 

1,100,000 
1, 000, 000 

800,000 
400,000 
400,000 

•35,000 

17 

1,000,000 
800,000 

.(...••• 

18 

•2.»7 

•      • 

L 

19 

?0 

21 

35,000 

9.20 

♦  Net  beef. 

a  I  will  make  one  delirery  of  the  qoantity  required  of  natiTe  Arisona  cattle  to  begin  on  the  lOih  day 
of  October  next  and  oomplete  the  deUTery  oy  the  20th  of  KoTomber  next. 

6  Qaarterly  deliTerles. 

e  One  deliyery  daring  the  first  days  of  Jidy. 

dOne  deliTery  between  NoTember  1  and  December  81, 1888. 

«  One  delirery  between  March  1  and  April  80, 1888. 

/One  delivery  between  July  1  and  September  1,  1888. 

oOne  delivery  between  September  1  and  November  1. 1888. 

A  One  delivery  in  November  and  one  earlier  If  deeired. 

i  111  one  or  two  deliveries  as  agent  may  reqoire. 

j  All  in  October;  all  steers ;  northern  wintered. 

>  At  one,  two,  or  three  deliveries  as  desired. 

I  At  weekly  deliveries. 

m  Delivery  weekly  as  reqairsd. 

n  From  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico ;  native  oatUe  in  three  deliveries  firom  Jnly  1  to  Novem- 
ber 16, 1888. 

o  Wceklv  as  the  service  requires. 

p  Colorado  native  cattle  in  two  deliveries,  the  last  not  later  than  November  15, 1888. 

g  Three  deliveries  l^m  Jnly  1  to  October  20, 1888. 

r  As  required. 

t  If  contract  for  JioariUa  is  also  awarded,  the  prioe  for  this  agency  to  be  $3.79. 

t  In  foor  deliveries  between  Jnly  1  and  November  15 ;  northern-wintered. 
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odvertiBemmt  of  April  16, 1888,  forfwmisking  iuppUesfor  ike  Indian  $ervioe. 
at  which  oontnioU  hmre  be«n  Awarded.] 

BBEF. 


J 

1 

o 

4 

1 

1 

I 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

a 
1 

^ 

•^ 

i 

1 

I 

1 
1 

i 

1 

o 

a 
1 

1 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
7 

8 

ft 

• 

10 

pl.874 
02.50 

ql.91 

t2.94t±li 

tt2.m 
r2.53 

u^OO 

11 

5.05 



12 
1^ 

«9.68 

•3.20 

y2.70i 

22.88 
•2.77 

7.95 

14 



j 





15 

1 

*2.01 
»8.11 

•3.18 



1 
1 

16 

j 

«SI.43 

17 

18 

.... 

>2.97 
♦2.83 

1ft 

?0 

!      .. 

'     * 

....... 

?1 

;  ""1 "" 

u  Northern*  wintered. 

vNorthem-wixitered;  weekly  deliveries. 

wOne  delivery  between  September  15  and  October  15,  or  two  deliveries,  one-half  between  Anguat  15 
and  September  15,  and  balance  between  October  15  and  November  15,  or  three  deliveriee,  one-third 
between  July  15  and  Aofnist  15,  one-third  between  September  15  and  October  15,  and  one-third  between 
November  15  and  December  15,  1888. 

X  Wintered  north  of  thirty-fifth  parallel ;  delivered  in  InUk  in  October,  1888 ;  all  cattle  offered  have 
passed  three  winters  north  of  Platte  River.  » 

y  Northern- wintered  as  required,  till  October  1, 1888,  balance  delivered  in  balk  at  my  option  in  October, 
1888;  notice  of  any  increase  required  to  be  given  by  September  1, 1888 ;  Jaly,  August,  and  September 
deliveries  not  to  exceed  one-twelfth  of  all  required. 

z  Fat  all  or  none ;  monthly,  as  required,  to  October  1,  then  balance,  one  delivery  including  increase. 

t  At  one  delivery  about  September  20. 

'  Northern-wintered,  as  required,  to  October  15,  at  which  time  all  to  complete  contract,  with  any 
increase  that  may  be  called  for. 

•  As  required  till  October  1,  and  balance  all  at  one  delivery  in  October. 

•  One  delivery  in  October. 

•  As  required,  Irom  July  1  to  September  30,  aud  balance  to  complete  contract  in  October. 
•As  required,  till  October,  then  all  the  balance  required ;  all  steers:  northern-wintered. 
'As  required,  monthly  to  October  1,  then  balanoe  one  delivery,  including  increase. 

■  In  one  or  two  deliveries  as  needed  from  July  20  to  October  1,  all  the  bslance  from  October  1  to  15 ; 
northern-wintered. 
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AhBfract  ofprop0$aU  received  and  contraote  awarded  in  New  York  CUtfy  tmder 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BEBF— Continued. 


i 

Points  of  delivery. 

►. 

Quantity  awarded. 

• 

1 

5 

1 

1 

6 
S 

i 

1 
< 

1 

1 

1 
J 

3 
4 

Fort  Berthold  Aeenoy,  Dak  .... 
Fort  Stevenson  SchooLDak  .... 
Lower  Bnil6  Agency,  Dak 

Pine  Bidge  Agency,  Dak 

Bosebnd  Affenov.  Dak 

Poundt. 

160,000 

00.000 

1J50.000 

660,000 

500,000 

4.000,000 

1, 000, 000 

6,600,000 

4,000,000 

*34,300 

4,000,00(^ 

1,160,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

250,000 

250.000 

Pound*. 
150,000 
•0,000 
l,lftO,000 

a2.07 
a2.97 
i2.93 

63.24 
63.24 

C2.98 
e2.98 
i2.80 

d8.11 
3.11 

'ftJ.80 
m2.93 

e9.TO 
<rt».rO 

n2.W 

^;j 

5 
6 

4,ob6;dod 

"iiis 



**i2.'74 

7 

8 

6,500,000 

^ 

..... 

0 

Standing  £»ok  Agency,  DHk  .. 
Yaokt-on  Agency,  Dak 

10 

34,300 
4,000,000 

8.15 

11 

#2.77 

«3.13 
...... 

1? 



n 

'9ft0,000 

t 

12.93 

14 

•3.93 

•9.93 

"•2.69 

»a.i« 

15 

""1 

16 
17 

9A0,000 

1 

1 

1 



•Net  beef. 

a  All  in  October;  all  steers;  nortbem-wintered. 

b  All  catUe  to  be  northern  grown  and  wintered ;  will  make  two  deliveries,  tbe  first  not  to  be  earlier 
than  July  20, 1888,  last  delivery  not  later  than  November  1, 1888. 
eOne  delivery  in  September  or  Octobei',  inclusive,  60.000  pounds ;  Stevenson  School. 
d  As  required  till  October  1,  balance  in  one  delivery  in  October. 
e  Northern-wintered. 

/In  one  delivery  from  September  1  to  October  15,  as  required ;  northern-wintered, 
ff  T<f  be  delivered  between  September  1  and  November  1, 1888. 
A  To  be  delivemd  October  1.1888;  northern-wintered. 

i  As  required  till  October,  then  balance  to  fill  contract ;  b31  steers ;  northern-wintered. 
iOne  delivery,  about  October  1. 
k  Northern-wintered ;  as  required  until  October  15, 1888,  when  all,  together  with  increase,  if  any.  shaU 

{Delivered  as  wanted  for  issue,  and  balance  all  at  one  delivery. 

m  As  required  for  issue  till  October  1,  and  balance  all  at  one  delivery  in  October. 

n  Do  not  want  to  deliver  any  cattle  later  than  December  1, 1888. 

0  All  at  $34,000,  or  at  2.9665^  per  pound ;  northern- wintered. 

pAs  required  tUl  October.  1888;  balance  in  bulk,  at  my  option,  in  October,  1888 ;  notice  of  any  in- 
crease to  be  given  by  September  1. 1888.  July,  August,  and  September  deliveries  eaeh  not  to  exceed 
one>twelfUi  of  all  required;  northern- wintered. 

q  The  cattle  to  be  delivered  under  this  proposal  were  bom  and  raised  in  Wyoming  Territory. 

r  Wintered  north  of  thirty-fifth  parallel :  deltvered  in  bulk  in  October,  1888;  no  increase.  All  cattle 
offered  have  passed  three  winters  north  of  Platte  River. 

i  Monthly  as  required  to  October  1,  then  balance  in  one  delivery,  inolnding  increase.  For  all  or  none 
July  delivery  being  worth  15  per  cent,  more  than  October. 
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advfrHsement  of  April  16,  ISS8,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 
*t  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BSBF— Continned. 
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s 

i 


^.08 
yS.OB 


hS.iA 
A3. 44 


k9.es 


ia.w 


4:9.67 


(0) 


p3.33| 


p3.33| 


</2.784 


r2.8U 


<2.79i 


t2.69i 


«2.7U'      ' 


tt2.83 


I 

OQ 


92.88 


P4 

I 


W2.04 


W2.671 


a;9.49 
2;9.53 


y2.7C 
i2.65| 


«2.96 


! 
I 

I 


'2.971 


t  Aa  required  flrom  Jnly  1  to  October  1, 1888,  then  make  the  entire  delivery  to  last  to  Jnne  30, 1869, 
inclnding  any  increase  required. 

u  Northern* wintered;  as  required  until  October  15, 1888,  which  shall  be  final  delivery ;  no  delivery  less 
than  500;  must  have  sixty  days'  notice  of  increase. 

V  Northern- wintered  cattle :  delivery  as  required  to  Ootober.l5, 1888,  when  final  delivery  shall  be  maie. 

10  Monthly  as  required  until  September  25, 1888,  then  balance  in  one  delivery,  includtbff  increase. 

« As  reqaired  untQ  October  1,  at  which  time  all  cattle  to  fill  this  contract  to  be  receivM :  if  increase 
i»  requlr^  I  must  have  sixty  days'  notice  prior  to  October  1, 1888 ;  northern- wintered  cattle. 

y  Monthly  as  required  until  October  L  then  balance  in  one  delivery,  including  increase ;  all  or  none. 

r  Wintered  north  of  thirty-fifth  parallel ;  delivered  in  bulk  in  October,  1888.  All  cattle  offered  have 
passed  three  winters  north  of  Platte  River. 

1  Delivered  in  October,  1888. 

*In  one  or  two  deliveries,  as  needed,  fh>m  Jnly  20  to  October  1;  all  the  balance  fh)m  October  1 
to  15;  northern- wintered. 

*  One  delivery  before  October,  then  balance  required ;  all  steers ;  northern-wintered ;  126,000  pounds 
awa^rded. 

*  Northern-wintered ;  as  required  tiU  October,  1888,  then  aU  required  to  be  delivered  in  October,  at 
my  option  as  to  time  in  October.  July,  Augost,  and  September  deliveries  each  not  to  exceed  one- 
twelfth  of  all  required. 

*  As  required  monthly  to  October  1,  then  balvnoe  one  delivery,  indnding  Inerease;  125,t00  pounds 
awarded. 

*  As  required. 

'  As  required  between  Jnly  1  and  October  15, 1888. 
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Abstraot  of  prqpoaaU  received  and  oantraote  awarded  in  Ifew  York  City,  under 

[liroTB.A-Figare8  In  large  ^ype  denote  ntet 


BEEF— Continned. 


• 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

m 
u 

i 

1 

6 
1 

1 

6 

d 
5 

1 

Fort  Hall  School,  Idaho* 

Poundt. 

36.400 

250,000 

Poundt. 
3ft0,000 

8.70 
a2.83 

2 

Fort  Hall  A  (rencv.  Idaho. ........,,.., 

62.89 

e2.68| 

dii'i 

«2.S8 

3 

Or  Robs  Fork,  loabo..... - 

4 

Lemhi  A^encv. Xdaho....   ............ 

125,000 

3,000.000 

40,000 

3,500,000 

190,000 
160,000 
20,000 
40,000 
40,000 
150,000 
100,000 
80,000 
27,000 
35.000 

195,000 

SyOOOfOOO 
*40,000 

190,000 

a2.83 

02.47 

6.87 

02.47 

i2.98 

*2.73 

^ 

Cheyenneand  Arapahoe  Agency.Ind.  T 

Chilocco  School,Ind.T 

Kiowa,   Comanche,    and   Wichita 
Agency,  Ind.  T 

(I 

7 

8 

Ponca,  ]^awnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland 

Agencies  and  schools,  Ind.  T 

Ponca  Agency ..!..... ...... 

9 

V2.63 

10 

Ponca  Scnool.... 

1^ 

Pawnees 

1? 

Pawnee  School 

13 

PoTioa.  Otoes.  and  Oakland -r 

14 

Otoe  AsencT 

15 

Osage  School,  Ind.  T 

*30,0OO 

*9r,ooo 

*35,000 

6.87 

6.67 

HI.6T 

16 

Qnapaw  Agency  and  schools,  Ind.  T  .. 
Sac  and  Fox  Agency  schools,  Ind.  T. . . 

17 

*Net  beef. 

a  October  delivery,  including  any  increase;  all  steers;  northern-wintered. 

b  Two*deliveries ;  one  daring  Jmy  or  Angast ;  then  balance  during  October,  indading  any  increase. 

e  One  delivery  to  be  made  July  15 ;  balance  to  be  delivered  between  September  15  and  October  1, 
1888;  northern-wintered. 

dTo  be  delivered  at  agency  in  the  months  of  July  and  October,  which  has  been  the  custom  hereto* 
fore  at  Fort  Hall  Agency ;  northem-wintered. 

e  Northern- wintered. 

/Final  delivery  on  or  before  October  1, 1888,  as  heretofore. 

g  As  required  to  October  15,  when  final  delivery  is  to  be  made ;  northern-wintered. 

A  One  delivery  July  1 ;  balance  between  September  15  and  October  15, 1888 ;  northern>wintered. 

i  To  be  delivered  in  gross  on  or  before  September  SO,  1888. 

jTwo  deliveries;  one  in  July,  then  balance  in  October,  including  increase. 

A;  To  be  delivered  between  September  15  and  October  15, 1888 ;  northern- wintered. 

I  Final  delivery  on  or  before  October  1, 1888.  as  heretofore. 

mOne  delivery  between  August  1  and  October  15, 1888 ;  northern- wintered. 

n  To  be  deUvered  in  grosaon  or  before  September  30, 1888. 
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adtarliMTnent  of  April  16,  1888,  for  furniahing  Bupplie»f  •^.—Continued, 
at  which  oontoMta  hftTe  been  awarded.] 

BEBF— Gontlniied. 
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p 
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1 
i 

6 

I 

c 

i 
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1 

1 

i 

£ 

^ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

J 

0 

a 

1 
I 

a 

1 

6 

1 

i 

B 

s 
»5 

fiirj' 

8^9 

g2.ffl 

8.86 

1 

A9.4e 

i2.72 

2 



3 

13.22 

m3.11 



n2.07 



4 

pa.  80 

^^•oo 

f^20 

5.89 

r2.29 
ry9.43 

«2.48 
«2.48 

5 

9.35 

6.84 

9.00 

t2.13 

Q 

112.81 

99.00 

.1*2.68 

7 



g 

0 

8.00 

10 

«2.49 

11 

8.50 

12 

ar2.47 

13 

8.50 
10.00 

14 



o.ro 

«.87 
8.79 

I'i 



'6.19 

18 



17 

o  Ab  reqnired  till  October  j  then  amonnt  required  to  May  1 ;  May  and  Jane  as  required. 

j»  Monthly,  as  reqaired,  until  September  25;  then  balance  one  delivery. 

9  As  required  to  October  20, 1888:  one  delivery  from  October  20, 1888,  to  May  20, 1889,  including  any 
increase  roquired;  then  as  requirea  to  June  80,  1889. 

r  As  reqnired  to  November  1;  then  sufficient  to  lastmntil  May  1, 1889;  and  then  as  reqtdred  to  com- 
pletion ofcontract 

«  All  to  be  delivered  by  December  1, 1888. 

t  Northern- wintered;  as  required  to  November  1, 1888;  then  alL  with  any  increase  required  to  May 
15. 1889;  then  as  required.  ^  --1  ^ 

u  Monthly,  as  required,  until  October  1 ;  then  balance  one  delivery. 

V  One  delivery  in  October. 

wOne  delivery  any  time  from  July  I  to  September  15,  with  20  days'  notice. 

s  One-half  to  be  delivered  in  July.  1888,  and  balance  in  September  or  October;  or,  all  in  one  delivery 
in  September  or  October,  if  roquii«d. 

yPonca  Agency,  20,000  pounos;  Pawnee  Agency,  40,000  pounds ;  Otoe  Agency,  100,000  pounds :  Oak 
land  Af^ency,  80,000  pounos. 

>Qnapaw  School,  1(),000 pounds;  Seneca,  etc.,  school.  17,000  pounds. 

>  Absentee  Shawnee  school,  20,000  pounds;  Sac  and  Fox  of  Mission  school,  15,000  pounds. 
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Ahitract  ofpropo$aU  reofived  and  oontract$  avHtrded  in  Nmo  York  City,  under 

[NOTB.^FIgnrM  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BEEF— Continued. 


J' 

1 

Polnte  of  delivery. 

1 

I 

Qaantity  awarded. 

1 

d 

t 

1'  1 

2 

i 

i 
1 

fa 

=3 

< 

1 

1 

HaakAll  InHtitntA  Kana. 

Pounds. 
•1W,000 
•1,000 

1,250,000 

l.'W.OOO 

1,000,000 

750,000 

1,500,000 

350,000 

*8^aoo 

*15,000 
800,000 

500,000 

Pound*. 
160,000 

5.T3  B-  37 

A  ?r. 

5  75 

i 
1 

1 

2  1  Pottawatomie   School 

15.00 

...  1.... 

1      Kans. 

3  1  Blackfe«t    Agency, 
i      Mont. 

4  ^  Crow  Agency,  Mont . . . 

l,9ft0,000 
1,900,000 

63.10 

a3.17 

C3.33   <i3.17 

c2,9S  k2  87 

«2  87 

6  ;  Fort  Belknap  Agency, 
•      Mont. 

7  1    l''oi*t  I*«%ck    A  IT  e  n  c  V . 

TAO,000 

1,500,000 

350,000 

c3.'69} 

63.03 

03.13 

8 

MoDt. 
TntiiTiin  Rlvi>r  A  crAnpv 

02.87 

1 
....1 

9    White   Barth   School, 

15.00 

0.93 

P2.53 

©2.73 
6.35 

:      Minn. 
10  !  Navajo  School,  N.  Hex. 

19,000 

soo,ooo 

iUMI.OAA 

1 ...-! 

11  !  Mf^MAiklem   Affencv.  N. 

I 

12 

13 
U 

Mex.            — - 

JioarUU  Agency,N. 
Mez. 

Albnqnerqne  School, 
N.  flex. 

• 

1 

10 

17 

1 
*65, 700        65,TOO 

1 

1 

1 

*  Net  beef. 

a  All  only;  northern-wintered. 

b  Am  required ;  wintered  north  of  tbirtv-fifth  parallel. 

e  In  one  or  two  deliveries,  as  needed,  from  Jnly  20  to  October  1.  All  the  balance  in  one  delivery 
from  October  1  to  16 ;  northern-wintered. 

d  In  one  delivery  between  Angost  1  and  October  15,  1888 ;  or  as  required  fVom  Angnst  1  to  October 
15,  then  final  delivery ;  northern- wintered. 

e  To  be  delivered  at  my  option  daring  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1888. 

/Monthly  as  required  to  October  1,  then  balance  one  delivery,  including  increase.  For  all  or  none, 
Jnlydeliveries  beingworth  15  per  cent,  more  than  October. 

p  First  delivery  in  Jnly ;  enough  to  last  until  October  or  November,  1888:  then  the  whole  amount 
due  under  the  contract  to  be  taken  at  one  time,  including  any  increase.  The  increase  to  be  ordered 
in  Jnly  or  August,  1888. 

h  As  reouired,  in  three  deliveries,  all  to  be  delivered  by  October  15,  1888. 

i Monthly  as  required  until  September  25,  1888,  then  balance  at  one  delivery,  including  increase; 
wintered  north  of  thirty-fifth  parallel. 


j  Northem*wintered :  two  deliveries ;  first  as  required  between  Tuly  1  and  August  15. 1888,  and  bal- 

mce  between  Septemoerl       '  ^ ....  ..   .  ^ 

All  or  none. 


ance  between  September  1  and  October  15,  whioh  last  delivery  to  include  any  increase  called  fbr. 


I;  One  delivery  on  or  before  October  15,  or  as  required  fhnn  August  1  to  October  15,  then  final  de- 
livery; northern-wintered. 
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adveriuement  of  April  16,  lSdS,forfurniBh%ng  supplies,  rto.— Continaed. 
mi  whi9k  •ontrMis  hw  b«eii  awaried.  ] 

BBSF— Ckmtinaed. 
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6 

1 

n 

4 

1 

Id 
1 

^ 
^ 
(& 
g 

i 

1 

H9 

f4 

a 

t 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

U3 

3 

s 

1 

i 

1 

1 

a 

a 

1 

? 

3 

/2.564 
29.99 

/2.79 
n2.82 

^671 

A2.50 

i9.47i 

>2.40 

. 



4 

5 
8 

<9.79 

m2.80 

7 

f^.T9l 

8 

9 

10 

93.45 

r2.a0 

#2.22 
U2.16 
t9.10 

11 

102.62 

1/2.00 

zt.9« 

r2.51 

»2.79 

«2.12 
»2.22 

1 
1 

12 
13 
14 

«2.20    --  - 

Iff 

4.97  5-00 

17 

« 

I  As  required  monthlv  to  October  1,  then  balanoo  at  one  delivery,  incladine  increase, 
m  Do  not  want  to  ddflver  any  cattle  on  the  above  bid  after  December  1, 1888. 
n  As  required  monthhr  to  October  1,  then  balance  one  delivery,  inclading  iucreaae.    For  all  or  none . 
o  As  required  to  October  1,  and  balance  at  one  delivery  in  October. 
pAllinOctoberorNovember,  with  one  earlier  delivery  if  required.    All  steers. 
q  One  deliverv  any  time  f^m  July  1  to  September  15.  with  30  days*  notice. 
rAsrequirea. 

«  Delivery  everv  14  days  during  fiscal  year, 
tin  one,  two,  tnree,  or  four  d^iveries. 

u  As  required  to  December  15 ;  last  delivery  on  or  before  December  15. 
V  All  in  October. 
io  At  weekly  deliveries. 
»  At  one,  two,  or  three  deliveries,  as  desired. 

y^olorado  native  cattle  in  two  deliveries,  the  last  delivery  not  later  than  October  15,  1888. 
z  Two  deliverieB  from  July  1  to  October  20. 1888. 
*  If  contract  for  Southern  XT  to  is  also  awarded. 
*In  four  deliveries  between  July  1  and  November  1. 
Weekly  to  October  1 ;  balance  in  one  delivery  between  October  1  aad  15, 
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476     REPOBT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

AhBtraet  ofprop69al$  reoeived  and  oontrtuit$  awards  in  New  Tifrk  Citiff  under 

[KOTB.— Figaros  in  large  type  denot*  lAtes 
BEEF— Continned. 


i 
1 

Point*  of  deUvery. 

1 

& 

! 

1 

1 

1 

►9 

1 

1 

1 

< 

1 
1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0«noa  School,  Nebr 

Great  NemehaSobooL  Hebr 
Santee  Agency  and  School,  Nebr 
fiantiAA  A  fr^^niYv  onl  v .  .... 

Poundt 
fiO.OOO 
•1,500 
6(,000 
20,000 
83,000 
16,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
228,000 
670.000 
450.000 
100,000 
100,000 
20,000 
736, 00« 
125,000 
125,000 
175,000 
175,000 
186,000 

Pounds. 
•Ml,000 

6.67 
15.00 
&10 

6.750.AO 

2 

B 

6  8S 

:;:::;jk:m 

6.19 

4 

2»6.24 
66.24 

n 

SanteeSohooTonlv 

n 

OmahaSchool  Nebr 

WeatemShoehone  Asency,  Nev 
Nevada  Agency  andScbool,  Nev 

Pyiamid  Lake  Atrenoy 

Carlisle  School  Pa      

*30,000 
*90,000 

•70,0M 

•M7 
11.90 

7 

g 

' 

9 

10.90 

10 

€w85 
42.73 

11 

UintahandOaray  Agency,  UUh 

1? 

n 

.... 

14 

15  1  Gr«6n  Bay  School,  Wia 

736,000 

7.97 

18 

19 

20 

21 

*  Not  bet^f. 

aSanteoa,  20,000  pounds;  Santee  scbool,  33,000  poolids. 
b  Northem-wintorod. 
e  Agency  or  school. 

d  October  delivery,  inolading  any  increase,  above  all  steers,  northern- wintered. 
e  To  bo  delivered  between  September  15  and  October  15, 1888 ;  northem-wintered. 
/Northern- wintered,  and  are  natives  of  Utah  and  Colorado.    Will  deliver  one-half  in  July,  1888,  and 
balancoin  October.  1888,  to  all  agencies, 
o  Any  part,  or  all :  one  delivery  in  September,  1888. 

A  In  one  or  two  deliveriea  from  July  1  to  September  20, 1888.    Colorado  native  cattle. 
i  In  one  delivery,  from  September  15  to  October  15, 1888.    Northern-wintered. 
/  One  delivery  not  later  than  October  20, 1888).    Northern- wintered.  Ouray  only. 
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BEBF— Oontiiiaed. 
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1 

O 

1 

^ 

^ 

1 

I 

,   1 

1 
1 

1 

1^ 

i 

• 

2 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

a 

i 

1 

2 

1 

s 

a 
5zi 



• 

1 

1 

? 

1 

3 

1 

4 

•••| 

5 

1 

1 

It 

...  .1. .... 

1 

7 

0  0810.26 

1 

8 

..1       .  . 

1 

f) 

fl.76 

9.8J 

:::::'::::::: 

|.... 

, 

10 

02.00 

/2.40 

^25A9.90 

»2.22 

2.00 

1 

11 

1 

/2.73 

O5.40 
15.40 
<5.40 

n2  64           1 

1? 

1 

jfciso.... 

m2.«0.... 

n2.64 

1? 

■• 

14 

.   1 

in 

■'1 

1 

...» 

.  , 

r2.40  «9.i8i 

1A 

I  '"■ 

p2.271 

t  17 

f)2  371                           \  Th 

1 

p2.47 
»2.57i 
92.M)            1 

10 

?o 

i 

I 

?i 

i 



' 

iOne  dellTery  from  Angntt  15  to  October  15. 1888.  Soatbem  Colorado  cattle.  Uintah,  for  White 
Kiver  Utes. 

i  No  cheek.    100,000  pounds  for  Uintahs.    100,000  pounds  for  White  Hirer  Utes. 

m  One  delivery  from  Anf^iet  15  to  October  15, 1888.    Soathem  Colorado  cattle.   Uintah,  for  Uintahs . 

n  To  be  delirered  in  gnu  on  or  before  September  30, 1888;  450,000  ponnds  for  Ooray ;  100,000  pound  s 
for  Uintahs. 

o  No  check. 

p  To  be  delivered  at  my  option  1)etween  September  15  and  November  30, 1888. 

q  To  be  delivered  weekly  as  called  for,  to  date  of  delivery  of  remainder,  which  is  to  be  at  my  option 
flfier  September  15  and  by  November  80, 1888. 

r  As  required,  from  July  1  to  October  1 ;  balance  to  be  delivered  between  October  1  to  October  15, 
18^8.    Northern-wintered. 

«  An  required,  to  October  1, 1888 ;  balance  between  October  1  and  15.    Northern- wintered. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahatraot  of  propoaaU  received  and  oontraote  awarded  in  New  ¥at%  under 

[NoTK.— Pignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 
BACON.    ( "  Short  clear  sides, "  summer  or  winter  cnred^ 


1 

?5 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 
1 

1 

i 

53 
d 

1 

1 

s 

i 

1 
< 

5 

6 

m 

1 

m 

1 

1 

6 

1 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Poundi. 

900,000 

200,000 

150,000 

30,000 

30,000 

902, 315 

23.400 

902,315 
250,000 
186,000 
900,000 
850,000 

Pounds. 

aeS.!iO 



?, 

Chicago,  HI 

68.57 
68.64 
69.22 
69.18 

a9.37| 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Haskell  Institate,  Kans 

d9.00 

8 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
or  Sioux  Oitv,  Iowa 

at.  48 

9 

Kansas  City,  lio 

10.25 

10 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr 

■ 

e9.87i 

aeSUiO 

11 

1^ 

Omaha,Kebr 

6&60 

BARLEY. 

(Must  be  fkir  color,  sound,  dean,  and  reasonalHy  free, 

13 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Aria 

Fort  Ynma  School,  Cal 

18,000 
16,000 

18,000 
1A,000 

14 

BBANS.    (Most  be  of  good  merchantable  qoality 


15 

Si                         ?y,  Ariz 

6,000 

4,000 

1,200 

500 

2,300 

364,750 

264,750 

250,000 

264,750 

2,300 
1,100 

o,ooo 

41,000 

l,tlOO 

ffOO 

9,300 

16 

F                           iz 

17 

U                           iz 

18 

C<                          genov,  Ariz 

T                            

N                            

N                           or  Chicago, HI... 

do... !I!!I*.il!il !!!!!' 

19 

20 

?A 

??. 

?3 

937,000 
9,300 

i,ioo 

24 

25 

Albuqnerqae  School,  N.  Mex 

Nav^fo  Agency * 

?6 





COFFEE.    (Mast  be  sound  and  clean,  of  good  quality 


27 

Fort  Yuma  School,  Ariz 

1,170 
8,000 

6,000 

485,000 

484,060 

■ 

484,000 

28 

Ignaoio,  Colo 

29 
30 
31 

Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex 

32 
33 
34 

New  York,  N.Y 

35 
36 
37 

1 

484,060 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
40 



a  Summer  and  winter  cured. 

6  Summer  or  winter  cored. 

c  Summer*cnred. 

d  Winter-cured. 

0  900,000  pounds  awarded  to  Joseph  H.  Hnrlbnt,  to 

be  delivered  as  required  at  Nebraska  City  or 

Sioux  Citv. 


/Sample  1. 

Q  Sample  2. 

h  For  agency  and  school. 

i  Sample  No.  I. 

j  Sample  No.  2. 

fcSampleNo.3. 

I  Sample  No.  4. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  1888,  far  fumieMng  9uppUe$f  etc, — Contmued. 

Award  A  were  made  on  oomiMuriaon  of  samples  which  acoompanied  bids.]       * 
■oand,  sweel,  aud  merchaoAable,  and  pot  ap  in  cratee.) 


5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

0$ 

a 

i 

1 

CO 

1 

1 

s 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 
6 
A 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 

....... 

12 



from  other  grain,  not  we 

ghinglMathan 

48  poonda  to  the  iHMheL) 

8.75      2.97 
2.50   1.87 

- 

...J 

18 

2.10 

2.15 

1 

14 

1 

sound  and  clean,  and  pnt  np  in  doable  bags.) 


6.50 
5.60 

6.'75 

4.ftO 
4.M 
4.M 
4.90 
3.M 

15 

16 



17 

18 

6.00 

A... 

10 

8.60 

?0 

2.811 

?1 

3.09 

99 

/3.46 

^30 

?1 

A./IO 

' 

8.88 
5.40 

4.80 

24 

IA4.AO 

..... 

I"" 

^6 

I"**' 

and  most  be  deliTored  in  strong  doable  sacks.) 




.... 

.... 

.22 

91 

:::: 



11.10 

v.l8| 

«0.18{ 

tt.10 

V.182 

9H 

29 
80 
31 

<16.06 
<16.70 
il6.40 
115.97 
pl5.47 

32 

33 
34 



ml6.76 
nl6.50 
016.25 

{16.83 
>15.69 
kH.W 
{14.60 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

016.88 
rf«.13 

«15.88 
(15.63 

. 

40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 

m  8.  No.  8,  Oreen  Rio. 
n  A .  Ka  4,  Green  Rio. 
oW.  No.  6,  Green  Rio. 
p  Sample  No.  6. 
q  Na  19,  Green  Rio. 
r  No.  20.  Green  Rio. 


«Na  24,  Green  Rio. 
tNo.  26,  Green  Rio. 
u  Sample  A.  C.  No.  5. 
V  Sample  A.  C.  No.  7. 
10  Sample  A.  M.  No.  8 
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Ahstraet  ofprapomU  received  and  oantrttete  awarded  in  New  Torkf  tmiier 

[XoTB.— Figures  in  Uffge  type  denote  the  rstee  At  which  oontnota  hare  been  ftwuded ; 
COBN.    (Must  be  eonnd  nnd  clean ;  to  weigh  not  leae  than  56  poondi  to  the  ba«hel,  and 


Points  of  delivery. 


1 
2 
8 
4 

6  I 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

12 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Holbrooh,Aris 

Lower  Bml6  Agency,  Dah. . . 
Sisseton  Agency  Station.  Dak 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak 

Oklahoma.  Ind.T 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Lawreuc**,  Kans 

Si^neca.  Mo 

Crow  Agency.  Hont 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Hont 

Rnshvllle,Nebr 

Valentine,  Nebr 

Navajo  Amncy,  V.  Hex 

Hanalito.N.Mez 

Albnqnerqne  School,  N.  Hex 


I 


9 


Pounds. 
98,000, 9.67 


y9,< 

l«,O0O 


10,OOO 

6,000 

90,000 


dl.22,. 
1.87. 


PomidM. 

28,000 

60.000 

79,000 

20,000 
250.000 

16,000 
250.000 
153.000 
100.000 
250,000 

10.000 
6,000! 

20.000| 

20.000 
200,000! 
850.000, 
200.000 
150.000, 

26.800, 

28,000 

65.700 

66,000 ..        1.07; 


1.14 


1.19 


1.47 
L67 


L67 


1.84 


ifto,ooo;. 


2. 57 1 


i 

1 
< 


.90 
.94 

1-17 


.93 

t'Mi 


6.99 

al.48 


2.37 
L79i 

ja±\ 


.99 
.9d 


.85 
f.89 


6.8dj 
a.99 


1.49 

,    1.03 
'     1.00 


<9.63 


/1.4« 


CORNHEAL.    (Good 


Chica(to,ni 

Ponca,  Indian  T 

Oklabom*,  Ind.  T 

Osa^re  Agency,  Ind.  T 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Cedar  Vale,  Kans 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Omaha,Kebr  

Lower  Bm]6  Agency,  Dak 

OkUthoma.  Ind.  T 

Brainerd,  Minn    ..  

Jicariila  Agency,  N.  Hex  . 
Dnloe,N.Mex 


72,7001..^. 

2.200' 

1.000. 

4,000 

6,2001 

4,000 

48.700' I    L67 

43.4001      43,400 

72,700 1 

72.700,      99,300 


1' 


I 


I 


1.47 
L65 


I 


LS2 
1.40 


1.19 


FEED.    (Must  be  of  clear  con  and  oats. 


5.000 
5.000' 
21.000 
20,000 
20,000 


StOOO 

«,ooo 

9I,000 
90,000 


1. 97 

i.yr:. 


1.65 


"2*77^  i 


1.47 


«9.I7 


FLOUR.    (The  flour  mast  be  what  is  known  as  * 


strmight,  fall  stock."  of  good  sound  wheat ;  60  pounds 

weigh  8  ounces 


88 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Aris 

600,000 
86,000 

80,600 
8^000 

900,000 

89 
40 

Casa  Grandf^,  Ari«j -.,  ^  ,,,„,. . 

18.57 

41 
42 
48 

Pima  Agency,  Aria 

so,ooo 

44 

45 

a  To  be  delivered  as  wanted, 
b  To  be  delivered  after  October  1, 1888. 
c  One  delivery  in  November,  1888. 
d  Car  lots. 


0  One  delivery. 
/Two  deliveries. 

g  Com*meal  delivered  at  Omaha  at  $1.33. 
Kansaa  City  at  $1.43. 
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adveritBtment  of  April  16,  1888,/or/iirfit«Atn^  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

aiTttrdB  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  aooompanied  hida.] 

to  be  deliTered  in  sacks  of  about  2|  bushels  capacity,  made  of  S-oonpe  barlap  well  sewed.) 
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Hi 

a 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

00 

n 
C5 

5 
S 

1 

i 
1 

1 

■  < 

i 

a 

s 

1 

2 

3 



4 



ft 

cl.00 



6 

7 

8 
10 

11 

.974 

12 

13 

1.60 

U 

15 

10 

8.22 

17 
18 
19 

20 

1.82 

l.«7 

'" 

**\ 

22 

qualitj 

;  Steam-dried.) 

1.76 

.4 

?JI 

24 

?5 

1.90 

26 

27 

?8 

?9 

.    ffl.43 
4.33 

30 
31 

32 

ftesh  fCTOund,  of  sood  aonnd  grain.) 


1 

1.19 

33 

34 

35 

2.60 
2.40 

1 

8.85 

36 

1 

8.88 

37 

1 

of  wheat  to  be  groond  down  to  42  poonda  of  floor,  and  delivered  in  extra  strong  single  cotton  sacks  to 
to  the  yard.) 

■^ 

8.87 

A3.r3 

<3.72 

8.84'      ... 

38 

89 
40 

A3.10 

4.00 

m4.'00 
ti4.00 

41 
42 
43 

44 

45 

J^  Sample  No.  1  accepted  by  inspector. 
iSAmple  Ka  2  rf^ected  by  inspector. 
^Sample  No.  2 ;  in  car  lots. 
K  Sample  No.  3 ;  in  oar  lots. 

INT  88— VOL  II 31 


I  Sample  No.  4  &  7;  in  oar  lots, 
m  For  Pima  School, 
n  For  Pima  Agency. 
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Abstract  of  proposaU  receive  and  ooniraoU  awarded  in  New  York  Citjff  under 
fNOTK.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  xmtee  at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded; 
KLOUB^Continaed. 


1 

Points  of  deliTery. 

1 

0? 

1 

1 

1 

n 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Holbrook.  Aril 

Pounds. 
20,000 

70,000 
60.000 
20,000 
81.000 

81,200 
20.000 

120,000 

120,000 
450.000 
250,000 
200.000 

100.000 

Pounds. 
I8,000 

70,000 

a3.98 

63.88 

03.83 

dS.73 

e3.98 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 

Colorado  Biver  Ag^ej,  Arts 

Fort  Yama,  Aril , •••.. 

. 

4.97 

4.83 

•• 

.... 

7 

6.50 
6.50 

8 

9 

63.67 
e8.52 
d3.42 
«3.68 

03.68 
6:«.68 
e3.63 
d3.53 
«3.73 
03.62 

10 
11 
12 
13 

Fort  Ynma  School, Cal............ 

31,5>00 

4.25 

*3.»r 

3.70 

4.00 

"oi'oo 

^J,80 

U 

Grand  Jnnction,  ColOr .......  T...*^ 

15 
16 

n 

18 
10 

Ignacio,  Colo...................... 

IdO.OOO 

20 
?1 

Ron  them  Fte  A^fency,  Colo 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak 

Lower  Bml6  Agency,  Dak 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 

63.52 
e3.47 





.... 

22 
23 
?4 

d3.87 
e3.57 

?S 

3M,OOb 

?rt 

?7 

28 
?0 

««MI.AOO 

30 

175,000.  Irsiooo 

HOOO      90,000 

140.000    140,000 
40.000|      40,000 
41.200!      Ai.OAO 

d2.13 
e2.23 

31 

.i9, 

83 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson  School,  Dak 

Siasetoi.  Station,  Dak 



.... 

.. 

36 

37 

Standing  Book  Agency,  Dak 

Kandan,Dak 

80,000 

w             ~ 

d2.S3 
«2.43 
d2.76 
e2.86 

.... 

.... 

.... 

88 
39 
40 
41 

600,000 

200,000 
150,000 

500.000 
150,000 

4.^000 
45.000 

50.000 

000,000 

4? 

43 
44 

4f» 

Fort  Hall  Affertcv.  Idaho .......... 

iftO,000 

C2.97 
(20.97 
e3.i7 

46 
47 
48 

Fort  Hall  School  Idaho 

49 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 

4A,000 
50,000 

e3.97 
d2.97 
«8.17 

50 
51 

5? 

T<«mhi  Agency,  Idaho. .  ^ 

*  In  qnantitiea  as  regntred.  The  climate  does  not  admit  of  keeping  in  good  order  large  quantities 
of  flonr.  hence  the  bid  of  |3.42  per  100  pounds  Is  rejected. 

a  Sample  No.  1;  in  car  lots. 

6  Sample  No.  2 ;  in  car  lots. 

€  Sample  No.  3;  in  car  lots. 

d  Samples  Nos.  4  and  7 ;  in  oar  lots. 

e  Samples  Nos.  5  and  6 ;  in  car  lots.  ^ 

/Sample  S.  B.,  No.  1  {  in  car  lots.  Sample  w.  B., No.  2,  5  cents  extra,  in  car  lots.  Sample  0.  G., 
No.  3, 10 cents  extra;  in  car  lots.    Sample  v.  S.,  No.  4, 15  cents  extra ;  in  car  lots. 

a  Sample  No.  1. 

A  Sample  No.  2. 

i  Sample  No.  3. 

j  Sample  "J.  S.  H.,  Gold  Belt,"  to  be  delivered  during  season  of  navigation  on  Missouri  Biver. 
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advertiaement  of  ApriX  16, 1888, /or  furnishing  supplies,  ete.— Continued, 
swards  were  nuide  on  oompariBon  of  Munples  which  accompanied  bid*.] 

FLOUB^Continned. 


6 

i 

1 

5 

1 

1 

^1 

^ 
►^ 

6 

1 
1 

t 

c5 

(4 

P^ 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

• 

1 

2 
8 
4 

6 

7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 
18 

^16 

xm 

14 

8L73 

^85 

8.M 

It 
17 
18 
10 

20 
21 
2^ 
28 
?4 

tX84 

U.M 

2.37 

?R 

J2.04 
92.09 

n2.19 

r2.10 
f2.29 

02. 00 
1)2.04 

|»1.64 

P2.08 

pS.67 

pi.oo 

7ff 

?7 

1111.80 

A1.50 

Jl.85 
Ai.70 

2.17 

28 
?9 

^^ 

30 

31 

M.00 

8? 

g2.44 
92.80 
}2.04 

ga.23 

«9^1 
«9.99 

«1.91 

12.86 
<£.86 
{2.20 

83 

84 

85 

2.17 
2.17 

88 

87 
88 
80 

1^2.67 
02.21 
P8.44 

2.M 
2.M 

2.82 
S.07 

i'ss 

9.1« 
9^9 

40 
41 

4? 

43 
44 

.   2.7J 

45 



48 

47 
48 



40 

9*99 

,»8.82 

60 
51 

52 

1 

1;  To  be  delivered  during  season  of  navigation  on  Missoori  Biver ;  or  C.  H.  H.  Ko.  1,  al  advance  of 
J  cento  per  100  ponntls. 

I  Sample  Ko.  i ;  80  per  cent  by  November  1«  1888 ;  balance  at  opening  of  navigation,  1880. 
m  Sample  No.  2 ;  80  per  cent,  by  November  1, 1888 ;  balance  at  opening  of  navigation,  1888. 

n  Sample  \JQ  **  F  "  to  be  delivered  in  April,  May,  and  Jane,  1888. 

o  To  be  delivered  in  April,  1889;  sample  S.  K.  B. 

p  Sample  S.  K.  B. 

q  Sample  J.  8.  H.,  Gold  Belt 

r  Sample  B  "F." 

«  Sample  "C.  H.  H.,  No.  L" 
(  Sample  F. 
u  One  delivery. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  propo$aU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York,  under 
[NOTB.~Figares  in  large  type  denote  the  rate*  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ^ 
FLOUR— Continoed. 


Points  of  deliTerj. 


m 

►9 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
1« 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


Ponca  Station,  Ind.  T  . 


Oklahoma,  Ind.T. 


Osaffe  Asenoy,  Ind.  T. 
Faal*s  valley,  Ind.  T. 

Silver  Lake,  Eans . . . . 
Hoyt,  Kans 

Ca1«sKans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Cedar  Yale,  Kans  .... 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 
White  Cload,  Kans  ., 


Pwndt. 
106,000 


606,800 
605^000 


40,000 
600,000^ 


Pounds. 


02.26 


52.r 


«3.48 

/2.88 

0I88 

Jk9.93 

&4S 


Ketawaka,  Kans  . 


Rosebud  Station,  Hont 

Tonffue  River  Agency,  ICont . 

Flathead  Agency,  ICont 

Red  Bock,  Mont. 


Fort  Belknap  Agenoy,  Hont . 


8.000 
8,000 


50.000 
117.000 


54.000 


1,220,000 

1,220,000 

12,000 


8.000 
8,000 


100.000 
100.000 
90.000 
60.000 
800,000 


S2.48 
/2.88 

«2.48 


a£^ 


8,«00 


59.99 


C9.34 


02.4 
A2.8 


50,( 


«4,< 


59.09 

a2.'il 


02.27 


6107 
52.07 


«2.58 
/2.48 
-L43 
S.88 
»2.53 

«2.70 
/2.60 
02.57 
A2.57 
i2.70 

C2.48 

/2.83 

02.28 

A2.18 

<2.88 

«2.48 

/2.88 

02.83 

Jk9.93 

t2.4S 


19,< 

8.909 


190,000 

'"90,000 


C9.34 
C9.34 


S2.70 
/2.60 
oa.57 

<2.70 

sS.70 
/2.60 
02.57 
Jb.57 
i2.70 


02.71 
A2.66 
42.87 


2.45 


a8ampleS.B.  "No,  1.  in  oar  lots;  saaDple  W.  R.  X o.  2,  5  oents  extra,  In  carlotst  sample  0. 0.  XTo.  8, 

10  cents  extra,  in  car  lota  j  sample  Y.  S.  Ko.  4. 15  oents  extra,  In  car  lots. 
«  Sample  lial;  in  car  lots. 
/Sample  'So.  2 ;  In  oar  lots. 
0  Sample  Ko.  8 ;  In  oar  lots. 
ASampIe  No.4  and  7{  in  car  lots. 
{  Sample  Na  5  and  6 ;  in  oar  lots. 
5 Sample  &B.K0.I;  sample  W.B.  No.  2, 5  oents  extra;  sample  O.G. No.  8, 10  oents  extra;  sampUY. 

S.  No.  4, 15  oents  extra, 
c  Sample  S.  B.  No.  1,  one  deUvery ;  sample  W.  R  No.  2,  5  oents  extra,  one  deliyery ;  sample  O.  O.  Ko. 

8, 10  cents  extra,  one  delivery ;  sample  Y.  S.  No.  4, 15  oents  extra,  one  delivery. 
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wlvertisemeni  of  April  16, 1S8S,  for  fumUhing  suppliet,  eic— Continued, 
swards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  whioli  aooompanled  bids.] 

FLOUR— Continued. 


1 

5 

j 

ri 

i 

QQ 

1 

• 

(4 

1 

M 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

6 

i 

1 

t 

8 
3 

4 
0 
6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

1? 

1» 

14 
15 

16 
17 
19 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
?l 

rl.97 

?'i 

20 
27 
28 
29 
90 

rL»7| 
4P2.04 



•^••••■. 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

*^ 

% 

37 



38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

(1.M 

18.07 

11108 

"ftio* 

LOO 

l.7« 

W8.80 

U 

45 

46 
47 

4R 

40 

1.8ft 

LOO 

«f8.47 

0160 

60 

8.70 

18.13 

51 

98.00 

•'«:*•' 

8.80 

we.  44 

•8.80 

52 

53 

54 

.r  Sample  Ka  8 :  on  track. 
«  Sample  C.  H.  H.  Ko.  8. 
t  Sample  C.H.H.  No.  L 

V  Sample  "  J.  S.  H.  Gold  Belt.** 

V  Sample  F. 

4s  Sample  S.K.B. 

jiSampleff)  "F." 

if  Sample  No.  1  Straight 

s  Sample  No.  8  Bakers. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Ahitract  of  proposals  receited  and  oontracU  awarded  in  Sew  York,  under 
(KOTi.— FiguTet  In  Uurge  tjpe  denote  the  rates  »t%hlch  oontraote  have  been  awarded » 
FLOITB— Contlnaed.   ' 


0 

>5 

PoinUofdeliTery. 

1 

! 

6 

1 

H 

(4 

1 

O 
^ 

i 

1 

< 

1 
2 
3 

Blaokfeet  Agency,  Hont 

Crow  Aeencv. ICont.......... 

Pounds. 
800,000 

500.000 
800.000 
200.000 
57,000 

57.200 
50,300 
60,000 

85.000 

31.600 

45,000 

60.000 

60,000 

800,000 

400,000 

200,000 

700,000 
600,000 

800,000 
200,000 

Potnub. 
30O,«OO 

08.871 
68. 18 

13.63 
m8.03 

04.26 
08.25 

8.11 
3.80 

d3.83 

03.80 
03.91 

4 

Sc<noca, Mo  ....«.......#..««*- 

3o6,oob 

900,000 
57,000 

5 

^.HO 

6 

A2.48 

t2.38 

12.48 

7 
« 
9 
10 
11 

I>etax>itf  Minn 

U 

50,300 

02.00 

02.15 
08.10 

u 

DnlnthtMlnn 

12.28 
12.88 
A2.18 
<2.28 
1(2.28 
12.86 

15 
16 

3ft,000 
91,000 

45.000 

t? 
18 

Brainerd,  Mian 

19 
20 

Weetera   Shoshone  Agency, 
Not 

?1 

Nevada  AffenoT.  ITeT ......... 

7? 

Wadswortn.  Not 

60,000 
800fOOO 

^ 

Valentine,  Nebr 

24 

?5 

RnshTille.  Kehr 

26 

M0.03 

0f9.or 

0f9.11 

013.16 

28 
29 
30 

700,000 

92 

f 

38 

03.14 
03.06 
0S.H 

IS 

36 

«  Sample  No.  1 ;  Straight. 

b  Sample  Ko.  2;  Bakers. 

c  Sample  F. 

d  Sample  B"F." 

0  Sample  S.  K.  B. 

/  Sample  O.  H.  R.  Ko.  3. 

a  None  to  be  delivered  nntil  after  Deoimbsr  1, 1881 

a  Sample  Na  1 1  in  oar  lots. 

%  Sample  Ko.  2 ;  in  car  lots. 
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advertuement  of  April  16,  1888,  forfumi$hing  iupplie$,  etc. — Continaed. 
Awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  whioli  aooompanied  bids.] 

FLOUR— Continaed. 


1 

6 

c5 

.4 

1 

i 

"A 

ri 

1 

1 

1 

j 

b 

\ 

1 

Si 

! 

►9 

i 

9.99 

2.40 

1 

....... 

2 
1 

>9.94 

4 
5 

3.29 



ml.98 

ml.99 
ml.98 

7 
8 
0 

10 
11 

14 
15 
Iff 

17 

18 

ft.84 

19 
?0 

9.88 

nS.8S 
113.63 

?1 

S.M 

?fll 

1)2.24 
02.26 

T,\ 

92.23 

9«1.93 

«3.14 

02.88 

2.01 
2.01 

2.03 
2.08 

1.74 

24 

26 

n 

p2.21 
02. 2» 

P2.9Q 
02.28 

28 
20 
30 
81 
8? 

33 
84 

39 

89 

i  Sample  No.  8 ;  in  oar  lots. 

J;  Sample  Ko.  4  and  7 ;  in  oar  lots. 

{ Sam]^  No.  5  and  0 ;  in  oar  lots. 

m  Sample  J.  &  H.,  Gold  Belt  i  car  lots. 

n  Sample  No.  L 

o  Sample  No.  1{  or  O.H.  H.Ko.  1,  at  same  price  as  S.F.  O.Kal. 

p8ampleKo.2;  orC.H.H.Ko.1,  atsameprioeas8.F.a.]faSi 

q  OrC.  H.  H.  Ko.  1,  atadTance  of  8  cents  per  109  pounds. 

9  Awarded  200,090  pounds. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Ahttraoi  ofpropo9aU  reoeii>ed  and  o<mtraet$  awarded  %•  New  Tork^  undef 

fN0Ti.~FigQi««  in  Iftrge  type  denote  the  ntet  at  which  eontncte  here  been  awarded. 
FLOUB— Continaed. 


1 

PoinUofdeUvery. 

1 

n 

! 

i 

1 

1 
1 

< 

1 

Oonoah  Nehr  •■■■••■■•■    ••■•••■••• 

Pounds. 
eo.uoo 

29,000 
20,000 

100.000 
100,000 

65,000 
•6,000 

75^000 

205.000 
206,000 
000.000 
110,000 

100,000 
160^  000 

100,000 
100.000 
90,000 

Pound*. 
•0,000 

M.OOO 

2.15 

al.OS 

61.81' 

2 
1 

NaTato  Aflenov.  IT.  M ex ......... 

04.19 

d3.88 
#3.78 
/J.  73 

&^ 

d8.58 
^48 
/S.43 

fiS 

<f3.28 
«3.18 
/8.18 
tf3.03 
A3. 28 
d3.W» 
S3. 88 
/3.83 

63.89 

«3.00 
.185 

02.09 
62.74 

al84 
64  19 

4 
5 

ICannlito.  H.  Hex 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

JloariDa  Affener.  K.  ICex 

100,000 

03.29 

11 
12 

19 

Daloe.  N.  Hex 

U 
15 
16 
1? 
IB 

Albnqaerqae  School.  K.  Mex 

5ft,000 

e2.70 

19 
?0 

21 
22 
28 
24 
7^ 

Meaoalero  Agency,  K.  Hex 

Carlisle,  Pa 

75,000 

e3.03 

20 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

CarilAle' School.  Pa 

905,000 

82 

H4tnriett%  Tex .................... 

«2.51 

83 

Uint^  Agency,  Utah 

110,000 

'ioo',ooo 

48.73 

fig 

84 

36 
B8 

Ooray  AffencT.  Utah 

8.73 
8.73 

87 

48.78 

38 
89 
40 

Onrav.  TTtah 

41 

Heber  Citv.  Utah 

42 

Aihland,  VFIb 

90,000 

"mo^ooo 

fig 

43 
44 

Shoahone  Agency,  Wyo 

8.50 
9.M 

45 

Rawlins,  Wyo 

4ff 

Fort  Casper,  Wyo 

47 

a  Sample  No.  1. 
6  Sample  No.  2. 

{Samples.  B.  No.  1 
Sample  W.  R.  No.  2,  6cent«  extra.. 
Sample  O.  O.  No.  8, 10 cento  extra.. 
Sample  Y.  S.  No.  4. 15  cents  extra.. 
d  Sample  No.  1 ;  in  car  loto. 
s  Sample  No.  2;  in  car  lots. 
/  Sample  Ko.  8 ;  lu  car  lots. 
g  Samples  Nos.  4  and  7;  in  oar  lota. 


rloto. 
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advertiMment  of  April  16,  1888,  for  furnishing  aupplies,  e(o.— Continued. 

Awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  aamples  which  accompanied  bids.] 

FLOUR— Continued. 


489 


1 
1 

"3 
3 

a 

ri 
1 

1 

►9 

1 

O 

1 

4 

! 

P^ 

1 

i 

! 

i 

1 

s 

5 

2 

J 

S 

9 
52| 

1 

2 

B 

4 
5 

02.09 
62.90 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 

13 

9.63 

2.64 

14 
15 
10 
17 
18 

19 

?0 

21 
22 
23 
24 
?5 

i2.80 

Jk2.29 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

12. 6t  ii.^*i 

31 

n 

3.47 

**8.'i7 

4.17 
3.83 

8.29 

4.85 

31 

8.00 
3.00 

3.44 

34 
35 
36 

■•7 

3.29 

4.8b 

38 
30 

40 

..... 

m2.24 

41 

• 

n2.15 

4? 

5.37 

43 
44 

45 

«2.44 

02.43 
1»2.45 

46 

47 

h  SamplM  Noe.  5  and  6:  in  car  lots. 

<  Sample  Ko.  8 ;  in  car  lots. 

i  Sample  C.H.H.  No.  1. 

k  Sample  J.  S.  H.,  Gold  Belt. 

I  Or  $5,850.50  for  the  whole  quantity. 

m  160,000  poonds  only. 

n  Sample  f*. 

q  Sample  S.  k.'B. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Kew  Tork^  under 

[XoTE.»Figiire8  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 

HOMIirr.    (Most  be  of  good  merchantoble  quality 


1 

Points  of  delircry. 

1 
1 

5 

1 

5 

>> 
1 

1 

CO 

1 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Aria  ..., 

Poundt. 
1,000 
67,320 
67,320 
70,000 
67.320 

"67,326 

Pounds. 

7.50 

o 

Chicago,  III 

3 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

e67,390 

el^7 

4 

2.37 

2.12i 
2.1-4 

r» 

6 

7 

New  York,  K.Y 

Omaha,  Nebr « 

ci.77 

HARD  BREAD 

.    (Must  be  the  best  quality  used  by  the  Army,  and  moat 

8 

Saii^  Lonls,  Mo 

167,550 

167,550 

9 

10 

New  York.  N.  Y 

LARD.    (MuBtbe' 

'prime  steam,"  in  Un  cans  of  5  and  10  pounds  net  each,  to- 

11 

Fort  Ynma  School,  Cal 

3C0 
24,000 

000 
24,000 
14,000 

1? 

Chicago,  HI .' 

10,000 
"14,000 

n 

Lawrence,  Kans.... .......... 

14 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

10.70 

15 

MESS  POBK.    (Mnat  be  well  preeerred,  aoond  and  sweet» 

16 

Sionz  City,  Iowa 

Barrelt. 
861 
861 
632 
225 

BarreU. 
785 

17 

Chicago,  tU 

18 

SaintPanl,  Minn 

36 

19 

OAT-MBAL. 

'»0 

Sionx  Citv,  Iowa 

Poundt. 
10,900 
10,900 
10,900 
11,000 
10,900 

Pound*. 
8,000 

2.75 

*>1 

Chicago.  Ill i 

?? 

Saint  Lonis,  Mo 

03 

KansasClty.  Mrt.r^r TrT,T".T, ,»»,.,,....... T 

2.95 

?4 

New  York,  K.Y 

i*o6' 

aSaspleL 

b8mni 

ae2. 
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adveriismii§ut  of  April  16,  1888,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — ContiDued. 
aiM^rds  were  made  on  eompariMm  of  samples  which  aooompsnied  bids.] 
■owid  and  slean,  and  pat  np  in  doable  bags.) 


s. 

a 

O 

3 

-< 
O 

6 

6 

1 

m 
1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■<1 

6 

,!4 

1 

d 

,£3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

•1.78 

?r 

^ 

4 

«" 

7 





... . 

be  ftimiflhed  in  strong  boxes  of  50  poonds  each,  ready  for  shipment) 


a2.15 

g 

ft* 

4.60 

10 

be  deliTered  paeked  in  strong  boxes,  not  to  exceed  100  poonds  in  any  one  box. ) 


lfi.00 

11 

9.7S 

17 

9.00 



1?) 

14 

9.75 

1^^ 

in  good  barrels  with  soand  heads  and  well  hooped.) 


14.95 

16 

IS.  00 

17 

15.35 

*■" 

18 

l&OO 

19 

OATMEAL. 

?<V 

?1 

8.00 

wr 

9ft 

M 

•  At  Kansas  City  for  $1.87,  or  at  Omaha  for  $L77. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Jhstraot  of  proposals  received  aiui  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York,  under 
[KOTB.^FigurM  in  large  type  denote  the  imte  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 

OATS.    (To  be  bright  and  clean,  well  sacked,  and 


1 

PolnUof  deUTery. 

t 
1 

1 

1 

0^ 

1 

525 

1 

1 

1 

< 

Loiaoio^CoIo 

Lbs. 

20.000 

20,000 

80,000 

80.000 

80.000 

66.000 

10,000 

88^600 

85.000 

85,000 

10,000 

82,00(^ 

80,000 

60,000 

20.000 

20.000 

88,400 

88,400 

20,000 

20,000 

60.000 

50,000 

Pounds, 

3.37 

2.13 

2.42 

ail.ll 

150 

2.75 

^athern  ifte  Agency,  Colo 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  I>ak 

Lower  Bnil6  Agency,  Dak 

Yankton  A ffenoT.  Imk  ..... 

30,9OO 

l.i>3 

♦1.46 

30,000 

io,ooo 

3d,000 

.or 
1.11 

•••?"• 

Lemhi  A£eno7.  Idaho 

Oklahoma,  In2L' T 

L22 

ai.iOj 

L07 
aLll 

Arkansas  tiity,  Kann 

OaIHwaII.XxTI*  .r 

Lawrenw,  Ksns 

IS;SSS 

30,000 
•0,000 
90,000 
M.OOO 

'"38;46o 
•JO,O0O 

""56;oob 

1.93 

1.57 
1.18 

Detroit.  I^lnn .' 

!I"I! 

1UI4 

Seneca,  Mo 

Crow  Ainncy,  Mont 

Fort  Peck.  Mont 

1.67 

1.44 

1.74 

Flathead  Agency.  Mont 

Albaqnerqae,irMex 

L87 

Albnanerqne  School,  N.  Mex. . .  . 

JicarOla  Agency,  K.Mex 

DnlcoSIdeTracV  N.  Mex 

Onrav  Aff«noT. TTrah. 

a  1.67 
ad.07 

LOS 
2.45 
2.28 

2.85 

2.47 

2.31 
8.79 

^ 

TTintah  Agency,  Utah. . ........ 

BICS.    (To  be  of  good  quality,  and  must  be  delivered  in  doable  baits. 


NewYork,N.Y. 


121,770 


191,770 


*  80,000  pounds  at  ChamberlAin  for  Lower  BmlA,  at  $L45,  and  same  qoantity  at  Chamberlain  for  Crow 
Ireek,  at  11.45. 
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advertUement  of  April  16,  l^S,  for  fdmUMng  wpplies,  etc. — Continued. 
MTArds  were  made  on  oompArison  of  Mmplee  which  ftooompftoied  bids.] 
to  weigh  not  less  than  82  pounds  to  the  bashel.) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

i4 

i 

5 

1 

4i 

! 

d 

1 

.a 

H 
-4 

t 

i 

1 

d 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

^ 

L88 

L25 

3" 

4 

1.85 

LOS 

*■ 

r( 

6. 

7 

R 

9- 

10 

11 

ir 

Ll» 

13 

2.83 

1.44 

1.74 

1.97 

14 

1.47 

1.63 

IfV 

16 

17 

1.86 

18 

19 

9.98 

?0 

3.26 

a  n 

3.49 

?1 

2.W 

07 

the  inner  hag  to  be  of  ^M>d  sabstanUal 

bnrU 

p,  the  outer  one  a  gaimj,) 

M.60 
e4.60 
tf4.40 

e6.60 
/8.00 
^6.76 

«4.75 

id 

<6.37e4.98 

K|::;:: 

eS^9 

/6.40 
06.20 
M.10 

«6.26 
/5  76 
^5.50 

7Si 

24 

?IV 

2» 

a  One  delirerj. 

h  Sample  "Heoi(o  Jqpan.** 

•  Sample  **  J.  Java.** 

d  Sample  '"Superior  Patria.** 


«  Sample  Xo.  1. 
^     /Sample  No.  2. 

y  Sample  Xo.S. 
^    A8ampleKe^4^ 


{  Sample  ▲. 

i  Sample  B. 
Sample  C. 
I  Sample  Di 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab9irabt  of  proposaU  received  and  ooniraote  awarded  in  New  Torh  under 
[KOTB.— FignTM  In  Urge  type  denote  rmtee  at  wMoh  contract*  haTe  been  awarded 

SALT.    (Moat  be  of  good  qnali^,  packed 


1 

Pi 

Pointa  of  delirery. 

! 

s 

t 

1 

1 
! 

3 

1 

ii 

ii 
< 

i 

1 

] 

Caen  GrandOb  Aria .......^.a.. 

1,TO0' 
1,800 
1.600 
600 
16,000 
1,170 
3,000 
8,000 
70,000 
16.000 
4,000 
1,700 
1,600 
8,000 
20,000 
20.000 
1.000 
2,600 
25.000 
20,500 
4,700 
4.200 
26,000 
8,500 
8.000 
8,500 
6,000 
1,200 
6.000 
5.850 
600 
1,500 
1,400 
2.600 
2,900 
1,400 
1.400 
5,000 
8.000 
8,000 
6.000 
1.000 
6,000 
1.000 
8.000 
20.000 
60.000 
8.000 
8,000 
2,840 
2,400 
4.000 
7,000 
1,200 
1.400 
8.000 
6.000 
8,000 
6.000 
1.000 
8,000 
8,000 
7,600 

l,Mil 

2 

Pima  Asenoy.  Aria 

8 

4 

HolbruokfAria 

60« 
lft,60« 

iiro 

3,0«0 

ft 

San  Carioa  Agency,  Aria.  ••... 

41 

Fort  Ynma  School  Cal 

7 

Ignacio.Golo 

8 

Sonthern  Ute  AffencT.Colo....^^^ll 

9 

Chamberlain,  Dak ..!.'.../...' 

10 

Cheyenne  RiVer  Agency,  Dak..... 

90,000 

9O,0OO 

OM 

9,50O 

11 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak 

12 

Deril'a  Lake  Agen^,  Dak 

18 

Fort  Stevenaon'SchooiLDak 

u 

Lower  Bnil4  Agency,*l)ak. ......  ••••••.... 

1ft 

Standing  Bock  Agency,  Dak 

Iff 

Yankton^ffen<^Dak. 

17 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 

18 

Roas  Fork,  Idaho 

19 

OklMioma,  Ind.  T 

20 

Ponoa,Ind.T... 

90,900 

21 

22 

Panl'sVallpy,  Ind.T.... 

28 

96,OM 
3,500 

94 

ArkaneaA  Ci^,  Kane 

2ft 

Cedar  Vale,  Kana 

?ff 

27 

Cale,Kane 

ft,000 

?« 

Hoyt.  Kann 

29 

Lawrence,  Kant 

80 

Netawaka,  Kaos 

81 

SCO 

82 

Whit4^  { JiflTid,  Kans 

33 

Detroit,  Minn 

9,OM 

1,400 

M 

8ft 

Sene>ca,  Mo 

8ff 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont 

87 

Arlee,  Mont 

88 

Blackfeet  AKency,  Mont 

ft,000 

89 

Crow  Agency,  Mont 

40 

Caater  Station,  Mont 

8,000 
S,OM 
],000 
6,OM 

3,OM 
90,000 
m,OM 

41 

Fort  Belknao  Agency,  Mont 

42 

Red  Rock, MoDt'^....Il 

48 

Roeebnd  Station,  Mont 

44 

Dakota  City,  Kebr 

4ft 

Genoa.  Nebr 

46 

RoshviUe,  Kebr 

47 

Valentine,  Nebr 

48 

Nevada  AKency,NeT 

49 

Wadaworth,  Ner 

3,000 
9,340 

1.M 

ftO 

AlbnniiArqfie  Bobn<>1.  N.  Mez 

9.46 

ftl 

Albiidaerqae,  N.  Mex... 

ft2 

JicarUIaAjrencv.N.Mex 

4,000 

53 

Dalce  Side-Track,  N.  Mex 

ft4 

Manolito,  N.  Mex 

ftft 

Navigo  Agency,  N.  Mex 

1,400 
3,004l 

66 

Mesc«lero  Affency.  N.  Mex 

67 

Carliale. Pa 

68 

Ouray  Agency,  Utkh 

6,000 

3.*M 

ft9 

do 

4.87 
4.24 

60 

Uintah  Agency,  Utah 

9,004l 

3.90 

61 

Uintah  ami  Onray 

62 

Price  Station,  Ut*h 

4a 

Bawlina,  Wyo 

r,50O 
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advertisement  of  April  16, 1888,  far  furnishing  supplies,  cfo.— Continued. 
Awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
in  double  sacks,  barlap  covered  with  gonny.) 


a  In  car  lots. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abetract  of  proposals  receired  and  contracts  aicarded  in  Xew  York,  umder 
[Note— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  cx)ntn€t8  have  been  awarded; 

SUGAR.    (Must  be  of  mediam  quality,  granulated 


J3 

ji 

"t 

? 

C' 

M 

1 

t 

^ 

•c 

^ 

I 

1 

Pointu  of  delivery. 

1 

3 

H 

a 
• 

S 

1 

e 

9 

1 

1 

p4 

< 

1 

1 

< 

Ptmndt. 

Pounds. 

1 

Yuma  School.  Cal 

2,800 

2 

IgnaAio  Colo 

4,000 

3 

Sioux Citv  -Iowa.... 

MO,  000 
MO,  000 
MO,  000 

tf7.40 

4 

KaniiAii Citr  Mo  -- 

tf7  40 

5 

47.40 

(I 

New  TorkCltv.N.  Y 

930,  MO 
10.600 

939,940 

a7.48 

7.00 

ey.03 

7 

JicArilla  A  senoT  K.Mez 

W.41 

TEA.    (Oolong,  superior 


Yuma  School,  Cal 

New  York  City,  N.  Y . 


180 
8^060 


8,980 


1.21 

Lie 

in.27 

m.20 

n.30 

n.25 

0.42 

0.32 

WHS  AT.    (Mvst  be  No.  1  "Spring  "  or  *•  Winter." 


Colorado  River  Agency.  Arts.. 

Pluui  Agency,  Aria 

Flathead  Agency.  Mont 

a  Granulated,  sample  No.  L 

b  Granulated,  sample  No.  2. 

c  Granulated. 

d  Dry  granulated,  im  bag*. 

«  No  sample. 

/Sample  1.0oloBg. 


70,000 
2&.000 
20.000 


99,009 
90,090 


0  Sample  2,  Oolong. 
A  Sample  3,  Oolong. 
i  Sample  i.  Oolong. 

i  Sample  ft,  Oolong. 
Sample  «,  OolMif. 
ISMBptoL 
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adverHnment  of  April  16,  1888,  farfumiahing  supplieSf  etc. — Continned 
Awardt  were  made  on  oompariBon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
delirered  in  double  bags  of  about  150  pounds  capacity.) 


1 

< 

1 

1 

H 

H 

1 

1 

m 

u 
s 

• 

PQ 
J 

1 

< 

1 

a 

■"Viii 

#.12 

1 

? 

.loi 

8 

to  fine  trade  dassiflcation.) 


. 

.60 

9 

/.2C 
y.27 

i25 
^.24 
I23 

p.  26 
r.22 

#.23 
V.19 

n.22A 

10 

11 
12 
13 
U 
15 

sweet  and  dean,  and  weigh  not  less  than  60  pounds  to  the  bushel ) 

j 

8.85 
1.90 

16 

1 

2.00 

1.69 

17 

1.62 

1.33 

18 

m  Sample  2. 
n  Sunple  8. 
0  Sample  4. 

p  Sample  Ko.  1.  Fomoea  Oolong. 
q  Sample  Ka  2,  Fomosa  Oolong. 

INT  88— VOL  n 32 


f*  Sample  No.  8,  Amoy  Oolong. 
#  Sample  A,  Oolong. 
t  Sample  B.  Oolong, 
u  Sample  C,  Oolong, 
p  l^one  required.  , 
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Abstract  o/propo$aU  reoeive4  and  ooniraefs  awatded  in  New  York  City  under  adverUee- 
''  [NOTB-^FigoTM  in  large  type  denote  the 


Fxx>m  . 


Kew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Beltimote. 


1 

2 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
•27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
■32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


To- 


Caaa  Grande,  AriE 

Colomdo  Biver  Agency,  Ariz. . 

Uolbrook,  Ariz 

San  Catlos  Agency,  Ariz 

Yama^  Ariz 

Areata,  Cal  

Cloverdale  Cal 

Cotton.  Cal 

Fort  Ynma,  Cal 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal 

Montafrne,  Cal 

Bonnd  Valley  Agency,  Cal 

Son  Francisco,  Cal 

Talare,Cal 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Ignacio,  Colo 

Armonr,  Dak 

Biamarck,Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

Cheyenno  River  Agency.  Dak  . 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak 

DeviVs  Lake  Agency,  Dak 

Handrean,  Dak 

Fort  Certhold  A  soncy,  Dak 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Fort  St4»-ven»on,  Dak 

Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dak 

Mandan,Dak 

Rnnnins  Vater,  Dak 

Siseeton  Asency Station, Dak. 
Standinu  Rock  Agency,  Dak  .. 

Totten  Station,  Dak 

WUlowCity,Dak 

Yankton  Station,  Dak 

Yankton.  Dak 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 

Roes  Fork,  Idaho 

Moaoogee.  Ind.  T 

Chicago,  111 

Oklahoma^  Ind.  T 

Ponca,Ind.T 

Paul's  Valley,  Ind.  T 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  City.Kans 

Caldwell.  Kans 

Cale,Ean8 

Cedar  Vale,  Kans 

Hoyt,Kann 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Vetawaka,  Kans 

Silver  Lake,  Kans 

White  Cloud,  Kans 

Bralnerd.  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn 

Duluth.Mhin 

Vermillion  Lake,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seneca,  Mo 


CO 

m 


?i3.98 

ee.rr 

64.89 
d3.0ft 
64.67 


64.87 

"(iilvii 


M.22 


o4.tf7 
a4.82 
al.20 


a  1. 37 


61.57 
61.94 


61.38 


6L47 
M.78 


61.63 
6L55 


63.24 
63.24 


al.S7 
al.59 

6L62 


61.47 
al.37 
al.tl4 
al.ltl 

al.20 


al.23 
al.54 
aL74 


al.33 


ao 


a3.70 

d7.17 

a4.74 

d4. 1.1 

a5.09 

a6.00 

a6.00 

04.70 

05.29 

d7.98 


d7.08 

a4.69 

a4M9 


I 


< 
Pi 


d4.10 


ci4.70 
*cf5.*i6" 


/4.10 


/4.00 


ct3.95 


cf3.1 


16.20 
tc5.45 


ct2.40 


12.40  I 


t6L65 
613.55 
613.55 
etl.74 
af.&5 
ct2.20 
tA:1.95 
tM.90 
eM.84 
C1L95 
ctL95 


tl;L90 


f61.45 
t6L65 
f61.63 
t6L85 
161.45 
t61.70 
tel.21 


161. 45 
1<1.65 


/44I1 
/4.36 
cl.ll 
cl.!M 
cl.tll 
el  .56 
cl.41  , 
el.:iS  i 
el. 98 
rl.69 
cl.3(l 
CI.60 
el.31 
cl35 
el.11 
el.tS 
CI.70 
<>l.lO 
el.^9 
el.3« 


e3.00 
e3.00 


/L63 
/1. 56 
/1. 90 
0.96 
el.4d 
mel.3# 


«L89 


el.  11 
el.91 

tfL» 
el.lA 
el.lA 
el.44 

e.96 
e9.06 


etc 


♦  New  York  only ; 
f  New  IPork  only. 
«  Thirty  days. 
6  Forty  days, 
e  Fifty  days. 
d  Sixty  days, 
e  Seventy  days. 


Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  30  cents  per  100  pounds  additional. 
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New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

Sioux  City. 

CO 

^ 

^ 
^ 
^ 

a 

1 

m 

i 

en 

m 
h4 

1 

§ 

6 

1 

:2 

1 

W 
0 

i 

a 

B 

64.23 
«6.07 
63.89 

d4.23 
64.97 

03.79 

d7.17 

04.74 
d4.]3 

O5.09 
06.00 
otf.OO 
04.49 

05.29 
d7.68 

1 

2 

gt,19 

3 

4 

fV 

t 

B 

1 

7 

! 

8 

1 

63.17 

9 

1 

10 

dA.87 

11 

d7.68 

04.39 

04.39 

1? 

63.94 

13 

u 

Visa' 

o'4.73 
0*5.04 

66.47 
65.33 

04.07 

04.27 

0.43 

/3.95 

/3.95 

e.40 

cl.lO 

<;.50 

e.80 

«.70 

e.99 

e.65 

el.50 

c.64 

el.30 

e.65 

el.19 

e.40 

cl.25 

cSO 

e.90 

cl.35 

<:.55 

04.63 
04.88 

64.97 
64.83 

16 

16 

17 

18 

oM.61 

a.43 

0.67 

19 

?0 

6.63 
6.94 

?1 

7? 

V3 

?4 

?5 

?6 

6.63 

?7 

?8 

o*1.55 

?9 

61.94 
W.12 

30 

31 

3? 

61.29 
6.67 

31 

84 

3:s 

o*9.84 

a*il.84 

63.66 
6SI.66 

2.68 
02.68 

36 

37 

38 

0.73 
01.71 
01.67 
OL83 

{.44 

39 

01.27 
al.22 
61.37 

OI.91 
ol.lS 
ol.3ft 

40 

41 

a*l.M 

A?, 

"V* 

43 

'alii 

al.65 
ol.«» 
al.69 

•otl.59 
0*1.34 

ol.ll 
ol.ll 

0I.23 
0I.23 

44 

45 

61.!>9 
ol.t>9 

a.98 

0.87 

0.97 

46 

47 

48 

o*L14 
on.  34 

al.23 
01.67 
01.67 
01.87 

0.79 

01.17 
01.17 

0I.37 

49 

50 

51 

a.93 

0.93 
al.84 

5? 

e.80 
cl.OO 

C.75 
el.75 

53 

54 

55 

, 

56 

•.84 

al.03 

0.57 

57 

al.38 

58 

i"" ! 

r           1 

/  Ninety  days. 

a  No  time. 

A  Siz^  days ;  all  seasons.    AU  Standing  Rock  freight  or  none . 

i^For^-flyedays. 

I  Time  fixed  by  Commissioner,  sixty  days. 

m  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THh  INTERIOR. 


Ahairact  ofpropoBoU  received  and  coniraoU  awarded  in  New  York  CUy,  mmder 

[Not*.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  fte 


Prom... 

New  Tor 

k,PhUade 

Iphifk  and 

BaltiiBora. 

1 

i 

To- 

1 

Pi 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 

Saint  Ixmli.  ICo 

a.  87 

to.  95 
ts3.55 

^ 

Arlee,  Mont 

C3.88 
•3.27 
<3.17 
d2.72 
d2.42 
d2.12 
dl.58 

«3.30 
€tl.38 

e34l8 

«1.79 

ff 

BiRckfeet  Agency,  Mont 

gh\iZ.40 

4 

Cit>«r  Agency.  Mont 

5 

Caster  Station,  Mont 

fd2.97 

"gh2^' 
gh2.25 

m 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont. 

7 

Fort  Benton.  Mont 

8 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont 

9 

Glendive,  Mont .* 

t69.M 
f63.48 
t62.97 
f63.48 
t62.70 
161.45 
t61.74 
t61.45 
162.47 

10 

Helena,  Mont 

el.76 

ez.es 

e9.48 
«1.16 

el.  35 

1l 

Poplar  Station,  ifont 

*""d3.*34 
<i2.63 
A;1.42 
tl.62 

1? 

Red  Rock  Station.  Ifont 

«i9.84 

13 

Rosebud  Station.  Mont 

14 

Dakota  City,  NeSr 

^t^ 

Genoa,  HeSr 

Iff 

OmahA,  Nebr 

17 

Rnshville,  Nebr 

tl.76 
A;].  83 
tl.58 
e4.78 
C4.75 

e3.0r 
C4.77 

e3.90 

J:3.8il 
d4.07 

d4.37 
A3. 90 

cl.02 
el.M 

el.  45 
/4.90 
/4.90 

18 

Rantee  Agency,  Nebr 

19 

Valentine,  Vebr 

t6Z23 
f66.47 
166.05 

t63.97 
t64.47 

a>4.99 

fO 

Elko,  Ney 

21 

Wadsworth,  Nov 

V? 

Albnqaerqne  School.  K.  Mez 

Duloe  Side-track  (D.  &R.  G.).  N.Mex. 
LasCmoes.  N.Mex 

e3.13 
e4.79 
e3.23 
e4.79 
d3.8t 
d5.63 
C3.43 

*'ii.'87' 

98 

/4.96 

0^94 

7A 

Vi 

Mannelito,  N.Mex 

/3.85 

?ff 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mez  .......... 

77 

Navaio  Agency,  xf.Mez 

"*t63*84* 
tf».5S 
161.70 
td5.69 

'73JI9 

28 

Santa  F6,  «.  liez 

29 

Carlisle  (Gettysbnrgh  JnncUon),  Pa . 
Henrietta^  Tex 

90 

el.  02 
n5.30 
dS.  80 
n5.30 

/1. 75 

31 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah........ 

W67 
o>4.99 

3? 

Price' Station' tltf^... 

33 

Uintah  Valley  Agenc>.  Utah 

34 

Ashland,  Wis 

161.27 
t<tl.09 
163.44 

jq5, 40 

/I.30 

/3.01 

3A 

Shawano.  Wis 

""ma' 

30 

Rawlins,  Wyo 

•12.93 

37 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo. 

38 

Fort  Casper,  Wyo 

39 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

ide.e4 

do.  58 

/5.30 

40 

Chemawa.  Oregon. 

41 

4?. 

r.93 
C5.80 

43 

Pendleton,  Oregon.. .n.... .......... 

td5.16 

/4.yi 

/4.13 
/4^1 

44 

Sheridan,  Oregon * 

4ft 

The  Dalles,  Oregon 

e4.80 

4ff 

Toledo  ( Yaqnina  Bay),  Oregon 

47 

Hoqniam  MUl  (Gray's  Harbor),  Wash. 
Neab  Bay  Agency,  Wash 

48 

49 

NewTsobmik  Wash 

/4.00 
/44N» 
/4.60 
/44N» 

60 

51 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash 

IkS 

Tenlno.Wash 

63 

Toppenish  Station  (Cascade  Branch 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.).  Wash 

64 

Tnlallp.  Wash 

/5.26 
/6.40 

M 

Union  City,  Wash 

•  Thirty  days. 
b  Forty-Aye  days, 
c  Fifty  days. 
dSixi^days. 
€  Seyenty  days. 
/  Ninety  days. 

f  No  time. 
New  York  only. 


•Oba  hundred  and  twentydayt  between  Noyem- 
Wrl  and  April  1.  Balance  ofyearaeyantj  days. 


II  Time  fixed  by- Commissioner  thlr^dsys. 
AOooda  wlU  be  shipped  by  oil  rmU  to  net 
depot  to  agency,  then  transported  by  wagon,  giv* 
ing  the  Indian  JMghUn  toe  pretarenoe  sa  aJl 
fteight. 

i  Oise  hondred  days  between  Noyeaber  Mi  ApdL 
Sixty  days  balanoeb 
i  New  York  only.   Philadelphia  Md  BaltiaiM 
^80  cents  extra. 
^    k  Forty  days. 
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adwertieement  of  April  16,  ISSQ^ /or  fumUhing  iransportationt  efo.^Con tinned. 
nteo  a(  which  contraots  have  heen  awarded.] 


Kew  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore. 

SioQx  City. 

1 

i 

cq 
d 

1 

< 
6 

'^' 

1 

d 

1 

1 

6 

1 
f 

s 

.4 

d 

a5 

d 

1 

2ZS 

1 

*<9.50 
e9.80 
e9.70 
0I.9O 
al.80 

2 

*3.12 
i'l  77 
(i2.22 

/il   07 

*||2.85 

3 

4 

5 

All  1.80 

;iiii.7o 

6 



•I.  go  i    di.97 

el. 40  ;(2I.18 

i 

7 



8 

9 

el.60 
el.40 

i 

10 

11 

d2.74    

09.68 

12 

e9.30 
e.ti 

el.  00 
e.69 
e.85 
C.45 
C.70 

(£2.37 

*.22 

tl.u7 

13 

" 

14 

a.97 

15 

«.74 

ttll^l 

16 

1 

O.09 

2U.74 

17 

k.BB 

18 

ull^t 

a.  76 
a4.04 
a4.04 

i7i.74 

19 

e4.68 
C4.55 

20 



09.63 
e4.19 
e9.73 

C4.29 
(23.41 

(i.>.  05 
e9.73 

21 

ajiio 

^4.77 
£^4.82 
flr4.97 
J5.83 
^5.97 

22 

e4.37 
C3.10 

l;3..VJ 
d3.90 

(24.19 

04.78 

23 

OJ3.32 

24 

25 

(2/4.83 

26 

;:;:::.  :::::: 

27 

aj3.54 

174.70 

28 

29 

ail.56 

el. 37 

n4.90 
d2.00 
ffi4.80 

ci.ei 

30 

-•-•• 

a4.76 

o2. 51 
04.76 

31 

/9.40 

( 

32 

33 

34 

1 

35 

&9.34 

02.39 
Cp5.32( 
{o4.44i 
Ml.  09 

1 

36 

rqA.07 
rvl,S3 

ur3.34 
rul.l5 

37 

38 

05.37 
05.97 
a5.97 
d7.9« 

05.18 

05.27 

05.18 

OA.1S 

09.18 

o3.!l7 

O4.80 

05.18 

o5. 18 

05.18 

03.I8 
03.37 
05.97 

05.07 
04.97 
04.97 

(27.66 
a4.88 
04.97 
04.88 
04.88 
04.88 
04.97 
o4.80 
05.18 
a5.l8 
a5.18 

o.'(.18 
05.97 
05.97 

39 

40 

41 

$7.57 

42 

9V.V.V. 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

I  All  mil ;  no  wagon  transportation. 
mFivedayA. 

nSeventy-flre  days  dnrins  snmmer  months. 

0  Shipments  Jalj,  Aagost,  September,  May, 
and  June,  sixty  days. 

pShipotents  October.    November,  December, 
January,  Febmary,  March,  April,  ninety  days. 

4  Seventy- fire  days. 

r  Will    employ    Indians,  Oatper  to  Shoshone 


Agency,  at  government  rates,  $1  per  100  pounds 
per  100  miles  if  desired  by  Department. 

«  N.  W.  Wells  bids  for  Glen  Rook  in  place  of  Fort 
Casper.    Oleo  Rook  not  called  for. 

t  One  hundred  days, 
u  Time  fixed  by  Commissioner  sixty  days. 

V  Time  fixed  by  Commissioner  forty-five  days 
from  Fort  Casper  to  Shoshone  Agency. 
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Jhitraot  ofpropoBals  rtoeived  and  contraot$  awarded  ia  New  York  CUjf, wnder 

[NoTB.— FigiirM  in  Iwge  type  danoto  the 


From . 


Chicago. 


To-- 


I 

ci 


§ 
c5 


1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IB 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
BO 
81 
32 

n3 

84 
35 
30 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


Cosa  Grande,  Arts 

Colorado  Kiver  Agenoy,  Aria  .. 

Holbr  ok,  Aria 

San  Car\p8  Agency,  Aria 

Yama,  Alia 

Areata.  Cal 

CloTeraale,Cal 

Colton.Cal 

FertYama,Cal 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal 

Montague,  Cal 

Roond  Valley  Agency,  Cal .... 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Tnlare,  Cal 

Orand  Janotion,  Colo 

Ignacio,  Colo 

Armonr.Dak 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

Cheyenne  River  Agency.  Dak . 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak 

Devirs  Lake  Agency,  D&k  .... 

Flandreao,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak  . . . 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak 

Lower  Bral6  Agency,  Dak 

Mandan,  Dak 

Banning  Water,  Dak 

Sisaeton  Agency  Station^ak . 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak .. 

Totten  SUtion.  Dak 

Willow  City.  Dak 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 

Boss  Forlc,ldaho 

Oklahoma,  Ind.  T 

Ponca,In(LT 

PaaVsVallev,Ind.T 

Sionx  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  City,  Sans 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Cale,Kans 

Cedar  Vale,  Kans 

Hoyt,Kans 

Lawrence,  Euis 

Netawaka,  Kans 

Silver  Lake,  Kans 

White  Clond,  Kans 

Brainerd,  Minn 

Detroit,  Miun 

Duloth,  Minn 

Vermillion  Lake,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seneca,  Mo 


63.03 

63.80 
dS.93 

64.47 


64.67 
"di',47 
'63.77 


a4.17 

a4.37 
a.70 


a.  02 


61.12 
6.84 


6.98 


61.07 


61.93 
61.0S 

62.84 

62.84 

al.l7 

al.49 

61.23 


61.07 

a.97 
a.84 
a.67 

a.86 


a.83 

al.14 
al.34 


al.19 


a3.79 

rf7.17 

04.74 

d4.13 

05.00 

a64M 

a6.90 

a4.49 

05.29 

dtJSS 


d7.«8 

a4.99 

04.39 


o  Thirty  days. 
6  Forty  days. 


e  Fifty  days. 
d  Sixty  days. 
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advertisemmi  of  April  16,  1888, /or/iintt«Aiit^  iranepartaiiant  e<o.»Continued. 
xmtea  tt  which  eontraoU  have  h«eii  awarded.] 


Chicago. 

Nebraska  City. 

i 

1 

o 

H 

1 

1 

til 
6 

1 

§ 

1 

2 

1 

H 

1 

A  80 

63.98 
eS.97 

63.69 
(23.93 

64.57 

08.79 

(27.00 

04.74 

(24.03 

05.09 

a6.00 

06.00 

04.49 

05.29 

(27.98 

/3.45 

"/'3.3S' 

> 

?r 

f3.70 

p5.72 

a 

4 

IV 

n 

T 

a 

64.77 

^ 

10 

d5.97 

11 

(27.98 

04.64 

04.69 

I?' 

63.84 

n 

14 

/1. 30 

/4.00 

C.81 

e.94 

C.91 

el.36 

el.ll 

e  96 

e.98 

el.39 

e].00 

el.39 

el.  01 

e].05 

e.81 

e.85 

el.40 

e.80 

el.  29 

el.  06 

e2.75 

e2.75 

/1. 83 

/1. 26 

/1. 60 

a.60 

el.  15 

el.  09 

a4.43 
04.68 

M.97 
64.83 

03.97 

04.17 
01.3O 

/3.95 
/3.71 

el.  26 

if> 

^4.42 

16 

17 

1ft 

al.25 

01.19 

el.  35 
cl.70 

el.  56 

19 



?(V 



61^39 
61.44 

?1 

?? 

^^ 

?4 

?\ 

?ft 

61.98 

el.45 

?7 

?ft 

01.19 

...  ..    .... 

V9 

61.37 

A1.48 

80 

el.OO 

81 

3? 

61.54 

61.20 
62.26 
62.26 
0.97 
0.92 
61.17 



rw 

(u75 
e9.05 
e9.05 

/.90 

/.»o 

/1.O0 
0.6O 
e.85 
e.80 

34 

oil.48 
a9.48 

8r» 

36 

01.21 
01.15 
01.31 

37 

3ft 

""ai.i6 

3?> 

40 

01.13 

01.13 
01.23 
01.23 

01.23 
0.98 

41 

4? 

61. 09 

01.02 

0.68 

0.57 

0.77 

43 

el.  09 

e.85 

44 

4% 

e.81 

e.91 

e.99 

e.85 

e.85 

el.l4 

e.50 

el.60 

a.  81 
0.08 

0.r9 

0.79 
01.17 

oi.n 

01.37 

e.45 

46 

47 

4ft 

0.73 

49 

no 

51 

52 

5ft 

0.48 

0.57 

54 

eL36 

01.18 

55 

e  Serenty  days. 
/  Ninety  days. 


h  Sixty  days,  all  seasons.    All  Standing  Rock  freight  or  none. 
g  No  time. 
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Ah8traot$  of  propoaaU  received  and  oontraote  awarded  in  Ii^ew  York  City,  undtr 

[Non.— Figarea  in  Urge  type  denote  the 


From 

Chic 

ASO. 

1 

1 

1 

Te- 

n 
6 

1 

1 

n 

6 

1 

1 

1 
0 

I 

Arlee.  Mont 

d2.»3 
i2.87 
22.77 
02.22 
01.97 
01.69 
0K18 

1 

2 

Blaokfeet  A  aeucv.  Mont 

Aiifc9.8(» 

....... 

3 

Crov  Agency,  Mont 

4 

Custer  Btfttion.  Mont 

5 

Fort  BelkDap  Ageocy,  Mont .... 

AJtl.SO 
hjLlO 

g 

Fort  Rentonr  Mem  t    '! 



7 

Fort  P«<'.k  AffAiinv  Mnnt    



8 

Helena,  Mont..... 

9 

Poplar  Station,  Mont 

10 

Red  Rock  Station.  Mont 

02.89 
09.17 

6.97 
61.07 

a9.48 

11 

Roeebnd  Station,  Mont 

12 

Dakota  City,  Neor 

a.  93 
a.77 

a.  48 
al.50 

13 

Genoa,  Nebr 

"rise 

Arl.M 

14 

Omaha,  Nebr 

1ft 

Rnahville,  Nebr 

61.33 
6.88 
61.15 
d4.S8 
d4.35 
d2.67 

d4.37 

d2.80 
63.49 

03.67 
03.97 

63.  25 

16 

Hantee  Agency  Nebr 

17 

Valentine,  Neor 

al.34 
03.84 
a3.84 

hrlA^O 

18 

Elko,  Nev 

19 

Wadawortb,  Nev 

?0 

Alboqaerqne  School,  N.  Mex.... 

Dulce  Sidetrack  (D.  &R.  G.), 

N.Mex : 

d9.63 

<U.19 
(29.73 

(U.2\f 
03.41 

05. 0.i 
(f9.73 

ml.05 

3.0c 

21 

a4.58 

?? 

Laa  Crucea,  N.  Mex 



03.03 

•>3 

Mannolito,  N.  Mex 

Meacalero  A  gency,  N.  Mex    

Navajo  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Santa  F6.  N.  ifex 

?4 

1 

04.03 

?5 

:;:::::::::;:::":::: 

?« 

^3.09 

03.18 

27 

Carlisle  (Gettysburzb  J  unc- 
tion). Pa 

1 

?R 

Henrietta,  Tex 

dl.5I 

(21.23 
n4.90 
02.90 
n4.90 

^1.40 

"g9'M 

"p.'96 
9.69 

p2.71 

j 

al.90 

?9 

Ouray  A cency,  Utah 

a'i.SA 

3() 

Price  Station,  TJteh 

Uintah  Valley  Agency  Utah . . . 

a2.3l 
a4.ft6 



31 

3? 

Ashland,  Wis...: 

33 

Shawano,  Wis 

34 

Rawlins,  Wyo 

69.16 

a2.19 
5o5. 12> 

(M2.56 

3S 

Shoshone  A  irencT.  W" vo 

0(73.79 
091^5 

36 

37 

Fort  Casper,  Wyo 

Lewlston,  Idaho *..... 

"*"06'i8 

gi.OO 

38 

Cheroawa, Oregon 

3D 

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon  . 
Klamath  A  gene  v,  Oregon  

40 

e7.47 

d4.55 

1 

41 

Pendleton,  Oregon 

g4.41 
y3.83 
94.01 

4? 

Sheridan.  Oregon 

1 

43 

The  Dalles,  Oregon 

d4.35 

i 

44 

Toledo  (YaoninaBav)  Oregon.. 

1 

45 

Hoqniam  Mill  (Gray 'a  Harbor), 

46 

Neah  Bay  A  gency.  Wash 

47 

New  TacomajWaeh 

p3.70 
g3.rQ 
p4.30 
g3.70 



48 

Reservation,  wash 

1 

49 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash 

RO 

Tenlno  Wash 

51 

Toppenish  Station  (Cascade 
Branch N.  P.  R.  R. ),  Wash  . .. . 

ft? 

Tnlallp,  Wash 

^5.00 
175.15 

53 

Union  City,  Wash 

... 

a  Thirty  days. 

It  Forty  days.  ^ 

c  Forty-flve  days. 
d  Fifty  days. 
0  Sixty  days. 
/Seventy 'days. 
/7  Ninety  jiays. 
A  No  tirae. 

i  One  hundred  and  twenty  days  between  Novem- 
ber  1  and  April  1 ;  balance  of  year  seventy  days. 


j  Goods  will  be  shipped  by  all  rail  to  nearest  de- 
pot to  agencv,  then  transported  by  wagons,  giving 
the  Indian  freinhters  the  preference  on  all  freight. 

k  Time  fixed  oy  Commissioner  thirty  days. 

I  Onehandred  (lays  between  November  and  April, 
aixty  days  balance. 

m  Twenty  days. 

n  Seventy-five  days  during  summer  months. 

0  Shipments  October,  November.  December,  Jan* 
nary,  February,  March,  and  April ;  ninety  days. 
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Clil<»go. 

NebrMkaClty. 

Rawlins. 

Fort 
Coeper. 

i 

in 

< 

6 

p4 

> 

6 

u 

I 

6 

1 

Hi 

ri 
d 

1 

i 

a: 

4 

1 

•a 

1 

» 

SB 

1 

13.28 
23.99 
e9.«7 

r-'.  '11 

f2.  n 
<1.58 

it;'9.85 

2 

•< 

4 

/t/i.8o] 

iyl.70 

^ 

fl 

7 

8 

0 

«9.31 
•9.47 

6.77 
6.8: 

10 

i 

',1 

T» 

;     (2.54> 

1 

n 



14 



6. 881 

(2.8-1 

r,Sl 

n 

6.98 

1ft 

6.74 
(24.18 
(I4.05 
(29.37 

(24.17 
(29.95 
63.49 
«3.75 
#3.97 

(2.70 

A.  81 

17 

.... 

18 

1 

19 

A4.85 

A4.42 
M.55 
^84 
A5.65 

t 

?0 

1 

?I 

•^  • 

1 

?3 

?4 

y^ 

M.28 

1 

?A 



1 

1 

•r? 

(21.17 
n4.80 

(J2.80 
n4.80 

7I.I5 

1    

?8 

t 

M 

99.00 

30 

31 

3? 

33 

61.86 



1 

34 



«93.44 
e9l.90 

5  u2. 93? 
^»2.05S 

C2.65    <^9.94 

^ 

3ft 

.".'.',.'. 

*  *a5.67 
a4.07 

a5.87 
a5.97 
05.97 
e7.95 
a5. 18 
05.97 
05.18 
05.18 

05.18 

05.97 
04.80 
05.1H 
05.18 
05.18 

05.1S 
05.97 
05.97 

1 

37 

(24.95 
(24.95 

(27.95 
f4.87 
(24.95 
(24.97 
(25.05 

f5.03 
(24.95 

;{8 

3^1 

<i7  fiS 

e7.96 

40 



al.88 

•4.97 

a4.8A 

a4.88 

a4.88 
a4.97 
04.60 
ai  88 

1 

41 

4' 

41 

\ 

44 

4*^ 

1 

4ft 

47 

4ri 

a4.8H 
a4.88 

(»4.88 
a4.97 
a4.97 

49 





50 

51 

5'i 

%\ 

p  Shipments  Jaly,  Auj^uat,  September,  May,  and 
June:  sixty  days. 

q  Will  employ  IndiAOA :  Casper  to  Shoshone 
Azency  at  Government  rates,  91  per  100 pounds  per 
100  miles  if  desired  by  Department. 

r  All  mil,  no  wa^on'  transportation ;  time  fixed 
by  Commissioner  sixty  days. 


t  N.  W.  Wells's  bid  for  Glen  Book  In  pla(}e  of  Ft 
Casper. 

( One  hundred  days. 

u Shipments  November,  December,  January, 
February,  March,  and  April ;  sixty  days. 

V  Shipments  July,  Aainut,  September,  October, 
May,  and  June;  tbirtydays. 
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Ahitract  of  prapo9al$  received  mnd  oantraoU  awarded  in  New  York  Citg,  umder 

[NoTi.-FisiiXM  is  large  type  denote  the 


ITzom.. 


Seint  Louie. 


T<^ 


00 


Caea  Graode,  Aris 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Aris.. 

Holbrook,  Ariz 

San  Carlos  A  gency ,  A  ris 

Ynnia,Ariz 

Ascata,  Cal 

Clorerdale,  Cal 

Colton,  Cal 

Fort  Yuma.  Cal 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal 

Montajnie,Cal 

Round  Valley  Acency,  Cal. . . . , 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Tulare,  Cal 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Ignacio,  Colo 

Armour,  Dak 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak  . 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak 

Devil's  Lake  A|;ency.  Dak 

Flandreau.  Dak 

Fort  Bert  bold  A  gency,  Dak . . . . 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak  

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak 

1a         -      '  '  ^Dftk 

M  

Ri  : 

Si  ion.  Dak  . 

St  cy,Dak... 

T< 

'W  

Y  ik 

R] 

R  

Oi  

Pt  

Pi  

Si  

A  

Ci  

Ci  

C<  

Lawrence,  Kans 

Netawaka,  Kans • 

Silver  Lake,  Kans 

White  Cloud,  Kans 

Brainerd,  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn 

Diilutb.Minn 

Vermillion  Lake,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seneca,  Mo 


e3.93 

/6.7r 

e3.99 
C4.4T 


e3.94 


64.99 

64.47 
6.97 


61.17 


cl.37 
C.97 


cl.98 


cl.17 

*L73 


cl.44 

el.  15 
e9.66 
C9.66 

6L27 
6L12 
cl.27 


cl.13 
61.07 

6.77 
6.87 


6.93 

6.93 

61.13 


6.93 


63.79 

«7.00 
64.50 
ei.03 
64.80 
694I9 


64.49 

65. 0» 
«7.98 


e7.98 

64.69 
64.69 


a  No  time. 
6  Thirty  days. 


c  Forty  days. 
d  Fifty  days. 
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Saint  Louie. 

SeintPanl. 

1 

1 

1 

d 

1 
B 

SE5 

y3.80 

1 

^ 

g3.70 

05.47 

3 

4 

5 

ff 

7 

8 

9 

10 

e5.93 

11 

1? 

13 





14 

O4.30 
i^4.06 

(21.20 
(21. OO 

(21.  ao 
(21.55 

(21.50 

(21.06 
(21.45 
(21.44 
c2l.9'il 
(21.44 

(21.40 
(21.10 
(21.90 

(21.25 
(21.40 

(2.05 

(21.45 
(21 .06 

/3.00 

A  00 

7l.»5 
flrl.35 

S!^ 

/L15 
/1. 09 

54.68 
M.93 

(r4.97 
C4.83 

IS 

04.22 

10 

17 

d.80 

(2l!95 
(21.00 

(2.75 

(21.95 

(21.14 

(21.00 

(21.14 

(21.00 

(2.85 

(21.00 

(2.65 

(21.15 

(2.60 

(21.00 

(21.00 

18 

10 

?0 

1^1 

C.57 

2? 

r^ 

?i 

?*» 

?6 

?7 

?8 

?0 

(J.  77 
*1.19 

80 

81 

8*^ 

C.04 

8.1 

84 

2.73 
{»2.73 

3'» 

86 

M.ll 
&1.03 
M.95 

87 

88 

61.80 

80 

46 

ftl.ll 
M.11 
ftl.23 
ftl.23 
ft.75 
ftl.07 
ftl.07 
61.27 

61.03 
61.06 

41 

4?. 

48 

/1. 09 
/.74 
/.»! 

/.OO 
/.85 
(2.05 

(21.14 

(2.80 
(29.00 

44 

6.80 

45 

46 

47 

48 



6.53 
6.73 

(f.50 

(2,70 

(2.50 

(21.50 

40 

50 

51 

5? 

6.57 

58 

(21.00 

5i 



•  Sixty  dayo. 
/Seventy  day* 


g  Ninety  days. 

*  All  Standing  Book  freight  or  none}  sixty  days,  all 
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Ahsiraot  of  prapo$aU  reoeived  and  ooniraoU  awarded  in  New  York  Citif,  wnder 

fKoTi.— FlgnrM  in  large  type  denote  the 


From. 


Saint  Louis. 


To— 


& 

6 
H 


I 


CO 

n 


ArIee,llont 

BUckfeet  Agency,  Mont 

Crow  Agency,  Mont 

Cnster  Station,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  MoDt 

Helena,  Mont 

Poplar  Station.  Mont 

Bed  Rock  Station.  Mont 

Boeebud  Station.  Mont 

DakoU  City,  Nebr 

Genoa,  Kebr 

Bnshville,  Nebr 

8anteeAgen<'v,Nebr 

Valentine,  Kebr 

Elko,Nev 

"Wade  worth.  Nor 

Albnqnerque  School,  N.  Mez 

Dnlc€bSide.track  (D.  &,  B.  G.>,  N.  Mex  .. 

Las  Crnces.  N.  Mex 

Manuelito,  N.  Mex 

Mescaiero  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Navajo  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Santa  F6,N.  Mex 

Carlisle  (Gettysburgh  Junction)  Pa 

Henrietta,  Tex 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah 

Price  Sution,  Utah 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah 

Bawlin8,Wyo 


d3.28 
t3.23 
%2.97 
«2.87 
02.19 
02  08 
•1.98 


/9.99 

/a.  10 
/i.yo 

n.98 

/1. 64 


'9.8ft 


1.80 

»i.ro 


«2.74 

6.97 
fcl.07 


/1 .54 


^.98 


d4.Q8 
(f4.45 
d2. 67 
d4.47 
d2.90 

63.59 
03.70 

04.19 
63.25 


/2.80 
/.90 

dl.05 
dl.42 
dl.25 
dl.27 


aik.73 


al4>9 

aL54 


jt.tO 


al.84 
a4.09 


;l.lO 


r3.96 

'^3.65 


2.59 
a'aLlV 


g:UG9 


d9.A3 

d4.19 

d4.29 
03.41  \H  13 

05.(15 
<f9.73 


a3.18 


dl.27 

U.90 

02.90 

I4.80 

69.98 


^1.25 


p9.9ff 


Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo 

Fort  Caaper,  Wyo 

Lewiston,  Idaho  

Chem  a  wa,  Oregon 

Grand  Bonde  Agency,  Oregon 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon 

Pendleton,  Oregon 

Sheridan,  Oregon 

The  Dallen,  Oregon 

Toledo  (Tagnina  Bay),  Oregon 

Hoqniam  Mill  (Gray's  Harbor),  Waah 

Neab  Bay  Agency,  Wash 

New  Tacoma,  Wash 

Boaervation,  Wnnh 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash 

Tenino,  Waah.. 

Toppeuish  Station  (Cascade  Branch  N. 

P.  R.B.),Wash 

Tulalip,Wa«b 

Union  City,  Wash 


05. 88  |95.< 


a4.81 

a2.50 
a4.81 
a2.44 
\  05.37; 
>n3.49i 
a«2.54 


dl.37 


a.99 


J3.79 
;1.60 


p7.97 


!'i74.51 
ffS.93 
174.11 


.i: 


.1. 


[g3,90 

\g3,HO 
(74.40 
i;3.80 


<7'1.95 

'(F5.95 


I 


*Goo«lit  will  bo  shipped  by  aU  rail  to  nearest  de- 
pot to  ajEjencv,  then  transported  by  wagon,  giving 
the  Indian  freighUn  the  preference  on  all  freight. 
Time  fixed  by  Commissioner  thirty  days. 

tOne  hundred  and  twenty  days  Yietween  Novem- 
ber Ist  and  April  1st ;  baUnce  of  year  seventy  days. 

a  Thirty  days. 

6  Forty  day's. 

0  Forty  Ave  days. 


d  Fifty  days. 
0  Sixty  days. 
/Sovruty'days. 

0 Ninety  days. 

A  No  time. 

iOne  hundred  days   between  Noveaibttr 
April;  sixty  days  balance. 
jTime  fixed  by  Commissioner,  sixty  dayi. 
*  Twenty  days. 
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advertiiement  of  April  16,  \SdS,  for  fumi9hing  transportation,  e(o.— Continaed. 
mtes  mt  whieh  oon  tracts  hmve  been  mwarded.] 


Saint  LoQis. 

Saint  Pan!. 

-Dolnth. 

Fort  Ben- 
ton. 

Yankton. 

-< 

i 

i 

-< 

(4 

6 

1 

1 

6 

1 

'J 
H 

1 

d 

1 
i 

6 

1 

d 

1 

d2.Q3 
t2.68 
t2.6i 
€1.97 
•1.69 
.  #1. 78 
e.88 

/9.4a 

/2.75 

/I.80 
01.50 

/L60 

fJ.15 

/1.80 

/1.15 

1 

0*9.55 

*9.55 

•1.90 

*9.85 

? 

3 

4 

0*1.60 
o*1.40 

*].50 
-1.40 

*1.80 
•1.70 

5 

A 

7 

... 

R 

9 

10 

«1.97 

6.ra 

/1.89 

11 

]? 

13 

I1.10 

14 

dLOO 

15 

II.IO 

1A 

17 

18 

A4.05 
M.22 
A4.25 
A5.11 
A5.25 

19 

W 

^ 

?,] 

2?, 

, 

23 

?4 

A8.08 
2 

?5 

kl.O& 

26 

27 

28 

?9 

80 

81 

mea.80 

m«L60 

ft?. 

83 

05.87 

o5.4r 

K>A.97 
«7.9ff 

a5.1b 

05.27 

05.18 

09.18 

a5.l8 

05.97 

O4.80 

05.18 

05.J8 

oSilS 

05.18 
05.27 
05.27 

o4.rV 

o4.6r 
04.67 

•7.85 
04.88 
o4.9r 
04.58 
04.88 
05.18 
o4.6r 
a4.90 
04.58 
a4.58 
04.58 

04.58 
o4.6r 
o4.6r 

84 

85 

88 

p7.97 

87 

\ 

88 

89 

40 

41 

4? 

43 

44 

45 

48 

47 

48 

40 

50 

ISoTen^'flve  days  (Inring  eammer  months. 


mWill  employ  Indians,  Oatper  to  Shoshone 
Agency,  at  Govemment  rates,  $1  per  100  ponnds 
per  100  miles,  If  desired  by  i)epmment.  Time 
fixed  by  Commissioner,  sixty  daysi  flrom  Fort  Cas* 
per  to  Shoshone  Agency,  forty-flVe  days. 

» Shipments  Joiy,  Angnst,    " 
and  Jane,  sixty  days. 


0  Shipments  October,  November,  Deoember,  Jan* 
nary,  February,  March,  and  April,  ninety  days. 

p  One  hnndred  days. 

«N.  W.  Wells  bid  for  Olen  Bock  in  place  of  Fort 
Casper;  Olen  Bock  not  called  for. 

t  All  rail;  no  wagon  transportation.  Timeflstd 
September,  Hay,    by  Commissioner,  sixty  days. 
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iidvertUemeni  of  April  16,  188S,  far  fumithing  tranaportatianf  e2o.— Continaed. 
ntes  at  whioh  (sontraots  have  been  awarded.] 


Kansas  City. 

San  Fran- 

Ci8<M>. 

Omaha. 

1 

.a 

9 

s 

OQ 

d 

is 

d 

d 

1 

a3.39 

(24.39 
a4.66 
(24.66 
a4.A6 
a.87 
a.97 
09.16 
a9.49 
(23.18 

63.93 
•6.77 
63.69 

(23.93 

64.57 

a3.79 

(27.17 
a4.74 
(24.03 
05.09 
06.66 

04^49 

05.29 
(27.68 

1 

f, 



3 

4 



5 

A 

^ 

7 

R 

64.77 

9 

10 

::::.::::!:;;;:;;; 

(25.97 

**"63V64' 

*'"'i3.87 
04.12 
0.93 
a.99 

11 

(29.97 

(27.68 

04.89 

04.39 

19, 

v^ 

al.46 



14 

ai.13  1       M.61 
a4. 3S         ft4. 51 

04.13 
04.38 

64.07 
64.83 

/a.  95 

/3.95 

(51.25 

cl.35 

(Jl.76 

cl.65 

15 

1A 

17 

18 

19 

*6i.i9 

61.44 
61.18 
61.37 

M.38 

61.54 

6.96 

69.16 

69.16 

a.97 

a.99 

61.17 

VO 

?1 

cl.45 

97, 

n 

?i 



?,5 

?6 

2.18 
a2.18 

2.  is 

a2.18 



?7 





?8 

a.87 

al.2l 
al.l5 
al.35 

?0 

a.  85 
a.97 

30 

0.90 

31 

3? 

a.  77 
a.  77 

a.63 
2.68 

al.ll 
al.ll 

aL23 
al.23 

33 

34 

a.93 
a.93 

61.69 

al.69 

a.68 

a.57 

0,77 

3'> 

36 

37 

a.  25 

a.es 

a.  49 

a.  41 
a.87 
a.87 
aL05 

a.  79 

al.l7 

al.l7 

al.87 

a.57 

38 

39 

40 

0,73 

'     ' 

41 

49 

al.l8 

43 

ff  Ko  time. 

A^lxty  days  all  seasons;  all  Standing  Book  firalght  or  none. 

irElnie  fixed  by  Conunissioner,  thirty  days. 
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Ahtiract  ofpropotaU  received  and  coniraete  awarded  in  New  Torh  Citjf,t 

[NoTB.~FigarM  in  Urge  tjpe  dnoto  Ihe 


From 

irMka^n^v 

1 

1 

1 

To- 

i 
1 

1 

i 

i 

o 

H 

1 

.J 

1 

4 

1 

6 

BUckfeet  Agwcr,  Hoot 

Crow  A  gwifiv,  MoDt  .......  r . . 

a3.28 

<».67 

d2.27 
d2.13 

dX^H 
d2.2i 

d»^7 
/^7 
/•87 

y.93 

^18 
pi  05 

ri.ir7 

d3.25 
d3.67 

/a.  75 

MI.M 

Cotter  Station,  HoDt 

Fort  Belknap  Ag«ney,  Mont . . 
FortBealon,  Hoot 

M.70 

:!"".■ :::::-! 

Fort  Pe«k  Agency.  Mont 

Red  Book  Station.  Mont 

Boeekrad  StationrMont 

Dakota  City,  Nelir 

1 

^.IH 

Vloo 

pL26 



10 

Genoa.  Nebr 

11 

BnsbTiUe.  Xebr 

AL30 

If 

8ante>e  AffMnfiv  Kehr 

13 

Valentine.  Kebr 

pL15 

AL90 

u 

1ft 

Wadsworth,  Not 

Iff 

Allmqaerqn«»Seboo1,  N.  Hex . . 
Dnloe  Side-trackl(DenT«r  and 

BioOrMule).y.Mex 

TAfiCmcee  K.Mex 

dtn 

d4.75 

pa.  43 

0.50 

•3.93 
a.  70 
i4.66 

i4.70 

2.29 

17 

a4.28 

18 

«2.44 

19 

Mannelito,N.Mex 

Meecalero  Agener.  K. Hex. . .. 

KaTiVto  AgeaV  N.Mex 

Rent*  f-'A  >i  MeT          .  .  .... 

1» 

d3.43 

A 

?1 

??, 

i3.43 

«»«43 

?3 

Kew  York,N.  Y 

74 

Henrietta,  Tex 

9^7 
14.60 
d2.50 
14.60 

ii.i5 

pL41 

...... i^ 

V* 

OnraTAsenev  Utah  ......... 

v.v.y.'. 

•4UM 

«f2.01 

.     «1  89 
<  n4.82 
im3.94 

^ 

Price  Station,  btah 

Uintah  Valley  Agency.  Utah.. 
Bawlina,  Wyo 

Shoohone  ArencT.  Wto 

&9.00 

71 

78 

?• 

} 

01.40 

10 

FortCaaper.  Wyo............. 

ni 

I^wlnt^n,  Idaho 



«9.S9 
a».97 
eM7 
d7J^ 

«dJi7 

«4UC>8 
e4J8S 

rk 

ChMnawa^  Orecon. ............ 

13 

Oran'iRonde  Agency,  Oregon. . 

fU 

SS!S5.JS^*f!?^:::::. 

P7.97 

35 

30 

37 

TheDallee..7. 

38 

Toledo  (Taqnina  Bay),  Orecos. 

Hoqniam  Mill  (Gray^a   Har^ 

bor).  Wanh :. 

1 

39 

40 

Keah  Bay  Agency,  Waah 

41 

Vaw  Taoonal  Waah.  - 

4? 

Beeerration,  Wanh..... 

43 

Rnokane  FalhL  Waah 

.....A 

4t 

'taino,  Waah 

45 

Tqppeoiah  Station   <Caacade 
Branch  N.  P.  B.  A,"!,  Waah  . 

40 

Tnlalip,  Waah 

47 

Union'Citv.  Waah    



! 

•  One  hundred  and  twenty  days  between  NoTember  1st  and  April  lat;  balance  of  year;  oorai^f 


days. 

(Gooda  wm  be  ahipped  by  all  raO to  nearest  depot  to  ageney,  then  tnaspartad  by  wagoi 
IndSmn/reigkUn  the  preHuenoe  on  all  freight;  tine  fixed  by  Commiasiener,  tUity  d^ys* 

0 One hnndred days  between  Korembor  and  April;  balance  of  year,  sixty  days. 


,  then  maspattad  Vy  wagon,  giving  Ibt 


dSixtydays. 

•  Thirty  days. 

•  Fifty  daya. 

AABrsil;  no  wagon  trsasportatfoa. 
•No  time. 
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iidveriiaemeMt  of  April  16,  l^^86f  for  furnUhing  transportation,  etc. — Continued, 
rate  at  whioh  oontraots  have  been  awarded. 


San  Fnooiaca. 

Carlisle. 

Ooaba. 

f4 

1 

1 

§ 

d 

1 

H 

P^ 

d 

1 

a3.28 
03.99 
(29.67 

d2.27 

(G.13 
(il.JUI 

d2.21 
d9.47 

/.«7 

y.48 

69.8a 

1 

fl 

8 

i»i.8b 

ftl.76 

4 

6 

n 

09.18 

7 

fa 

0.6a 

0.47 

0.99 

9 

10 

pi.oo 

dJutO 

11 

/.88 

19 

0.76 
03.54 
03.54 

y.84 

dA.70 

IB 

^SS 

^18 

04. 0» 

y9.ft7 

^4.19 

02.  U5 
73.49 

03,15 
d3.97 

14 

1f> 

^63 

ffStrs 

^.29 
d3.41 

d5.05 
^.73 

1<t 

04.28 

17 

18 

19 

?0 



?1 

?? 

>1.05 

•^ 

pl.l7 

tt.80 

(12.80 

14  80 

/1 .86 

^1.61 

*>4 

04.96 

02.01 
04.96 

».       01.89 

C      n4.82 

1     fnS.94 

rl.99 

«>5 

it9.66 

1 

•>e 

?7 

j 

VR 

} 

03.34 
01.15 

1 

?9 

! 

% 

09.66 

0.97 

01.37 

d4.0ft 

0.98 

0.96 

0.6O 

01.O7 

09.87 

01.O7 

09.O7 



05.07 

31 

el.  15 
0L76 
/1. 16 
g2.4S 
eLVJ 
0LO8 
0L8O 

91.24 
01.06 

04.97 
04.97 
(f7.65 

04.88 
04.97 

04.88 
04.88 

04.88 
04.97 
04.86 
05.18 
05.18 
05.18 

05.18 
05.97 
05.97 

S? 

33 

p7.87 

34 

35 



36 

37 

38 

39 

40 



41 

42 

4B 

44 

46 

01.O7 

46 

01.67 

47 

j  Ten  daya ;  no  award. 
A;  Ninety  days. 

I  Seventy 'fire  days  daring  saramer  months. 

tn  Sbipmenta  Jtii v,  Anenst,  September,  May,  and  Jane ;  sixty  di^s. 

n  Shipment*  Ootooer,  l/ovember,  December,  Janaary,  Febmary,  Muvh,  April ;  ninelej  davt 
Will  employ  Indians ;  Caspar  to  Shoshone  Agency,  at  GoTemment  r»tes,  $1  per  100  poondfl  par  100 
miles,  if  desired  bv  Department ;  time  fixed  by  Commissioner,  sixty  days. 
p  One  hundred  oays. 
9  Eighty  davs. 
r  BldTia  for  Glen  Book  in  place  of  F^rt  Gasper;  Olea  Book  not  eaUed  Ibr. 

INT  88— VOL  n 33 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  City,  under 

fNoTB.— Fijoires  In  large  type  denote  the  swtrds 


Class  1. 

BLAKKBTS,  ALL  WOOL,  MACKIKAO. 


S 

P 

55 


I  2-poiDt,  indifcoblue,  42x56  inch.,  S^lbs pairs 

I  *Ji-point,  indiiio blue.  54x66 inch..  61bA do.. 

I  3-point,  indigo  bine,  60x72  inch.,  8  Iba do  . 


828 
4.106 
12,806 


I 


•2 
I 


J 

3 


si 

s 

u 


^    ! 


Poipt8  of  delivery. 


Si 


Class  2.— WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

4 
5 
6 
7 

Cassimere,  medium  w't,  dark  oolora,  f yds. 

1,505      1,50,5' 

1 

' ! 

8 
9 

10 

Flannel  blue,  twilled do.. 

34,250   34,il{|0 id.27A 

• 
.b5/\A     .25 

11 

, 

:®     1 

12 

1 

•*ms\          1 

13 

;.27tI„ 

U 
16 

.21aV           I 

16 

Flannel,  red,  twilled do.. 

28,115|  48,115 

:"■''' 

.55AS,[    .Wf' 

17 

,-«^ 

18 
19 

j 

;.  19,% 

20 

1.24^ 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 

Hoods,  woolen,  assorted  sizes doz. 

228          998 

' 

26 

1 

27 

1 

28 

29 

30 

Hose,  children's  woolen,  medium,  assorted  sixes, 

Nos.5to6| doz. 

1,145 

1,145 

A1.21 

31 

il.47 

82 

88 

84 

85 

86 

Hose,  misses*,  woolen,  medium,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos.7to9 doz 

1,582 

1,589 

ikl.68 
ml.  96 

87 

88 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

1 

60 

1 

51 

1 

52 

53 

Ho»e,  women's,  woolen,  medium,  assorted  sizes, 

Nos.gJtolO doz. 

2,917 

9,917 

o2.25 

54 

m2.  25 

• 1 

br, 

p2. .%         :       ' 

56 

1 

t2.r,               1 

57 

*2. 30             1 

58 

1                     i          1 

'                     II' 

; I         I 

a Ko  sniuplo  Hiibmitted,  bat  quality  to  be  same  as  2 1  x  3  point.       b  To  weigh  full  6  pounds.    cTo 
w<«i7  h  full  A  pounds.      d  27  inches  wide;  delivered  at  all  points.      «|  goods.       /}  goods.       ffigoodi. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  1S88,  for  furnishing  goods  f  etc^  for  the  Indian  service, 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

pi 

a 
.9 

1 

C 

3 

J 

1 

1 

1 

i 

.a 

1 

1 

1 

CO 

1 

Points  of  delirery. 

M 

.M 

•S<b  . 

M 

ji 

i 

M 

M 

.M 

M 

.M 

A 

M 

A 

g 

g 

^2- 

S 

g 

5? 

& 

g 

g 

& 

S 

f? 

g 

i 

X 

>^ 

>^£1^, 

>H 

>* 

>i 

>* 

>H 

>^ 

>H 

h 

>^ 

>- 

>^ 

> 

^ 

Si.'S 

> 

^ 

^ 

lc 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

> 

^ 

d 

9 

9 

O  gfO 

.• 

o 

« 

9 

» 

O 

c 

« 

0 

« 

0 

P 

>i 

Sz; 

a 

^ 

53 

^ 

% 

JZ5 

JZi 

^ 

SQ 

% 

Sz; 

iz; 

1 

Class  2.- 

-WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

8 

1.09 

1.15 

e.44i>^ 

1.40 
1.40 

1.141 

1.29 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

1.05 

«.44^iAj 

1.45 

«.5r.ft 

1.05 

1.06A 

i.ni 

.2MK 

.26% 

.19 

•23,% 

.23^ 

.28tW, 

Ml 

SM 

•%# 

.21 
.25J 

ila* 

J;^ 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

.28^ 

.24V«\, 

A80t 

1 

i25fV^ 

.27A\, 

.27^ 

.  23AA, 

.19 
.21 

■^ 

.28ft\, 

■.^ 

:a 

16 

.23^ 

17 
18 

.a*M 

.28r'^a 
.26^ 

.3^1 

.23^b\i 

.23/^ 

.282 

.28 

.25^ 
.27| 

.26i^ 
.27^ 

.20j 

19 
20 
21 

.25|Wi 

22 

4.00 

4.25 

S.78 

4.66 

4.00 

1.60 

2.26 

23 

3.60 

5.25 

3.72 

5.86 

4.60 

2.21 

2.70 

24 

2.26 

7.87| 
8. 37  J 

4.64 

7.19 

4.00 

8.10 

2.70 

26 

2.00 

0.84 

8.71 

2.16 

8.00 

3.16 

26 

7.09 

4.60 
8.00 

5.00 

4.20 

8.60 
4.50 
4.95 

2; 
28 
29 

1.22 

L14 

1.19i 

1.82 

L28 

2.00 

L42 

1.871 

ALU 

1.23 

30 

L73 

L84 

L24 

1:^ 

1.411 

fi:l? 

1.8G 

di 

L61 

1.84^ 

L24 

L86 

1.89 

Ai 

1.6U 

1. 52f 

L2fl 

LlS* 

1.48 

33 

1.57 

L62{ 

1.49 

1.59 

.U 

L44 

1.72 

L20J 

1.79 

3b 



L68 
1.68 

1.04 
1.88 

1.491 
L7? 

2.10 

L66 
L714 

2.26 

2117 
1.67 

1.69 

2.20 

fc.95 
il.l6 
tl.89 

L44 

1.73 

36 

37 

1.871 

L86 

L71| 

1.69 

1.57 

38 

L88 

L08 

2.29^ 

mL62i 

1.84 

39 

1.88 

1!^ 

mLsT 

L87 

40 

LM 

fiS 

L824 

41 

4J 

ml.  78 

43 

n2.00 

44 

&S 

48 

46 

ml.  89 

47 

112.12 

48 

&SS 

49 
60 

m2.84 

51 

112.62 

82 

2.30 

2.28 

k!n 

186 

2.09 

8.76 

2L86 

«1.95 

2.50 

53 

9^ 

2.88 

2.16 

2.26 

C2.12 

2.62 

54 

2.62 

2.24 

2.88 

a.  27 

92.12 

2.41 

56 

2.88 

2.88 

2.84 

2.86 

2.44 

m2.50 

2.26 

M» 

2.41 

2.39i 

2.84 

02.64 

2.  12J 

57 

2.S8 

1.98 

1 
1 

r2.78 

2,30  158 

1 

h  5  inch. 
-0  9  inch. 


i  San  I-  rancisco.  j  6  inch.  k  7  inch.  { 7|  inch.         m  8  inch.         n  84  inch, 

p  9|  inch.  9  8.  9,  and  10,  average.  r  10  inch.  «  Ayerage  lot  No.  8. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahatraot  oJ*propo$aU  received  tmd  oontraoU  awarded  m  New  York  City,  under 
INon.— ngarM  in  large  typflt^denote  tbe  ntes  ftt  which  oontnota  have  been  *ward«d 


I 


7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
-.8, 

10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
34 
26 

26  i 

27  , 
281 
20 

30  I 

31  ' 

32  I 

33  ! 
34 

35  1 

36  ! 

37  i 

38  I 
30 

40  I 

41  I 

42  1 

43  ! 

44  I 
45 

46  I 

47  I 


Clam  2.— Contiiiiied. 
WOOLBN  ooODB— oontiiiiied. 


HoM,  mlMes,  cotton,  medinm,  escorted 
aiscs,  Noc.  7  to  0 dosen.. 

Hose,  women's,  cotton,  medinm,  essorted 
sizes.  Noc.  81  to  10 dosen.. 

Llnaey,  pleid yards.. 


Mittens,  woolen,  medinm,  eesorted  sises 


Mittens,   woolen,   boys',    assorted  sixes 
.doien. 


Panto,  ladiee*  and  misses*,  assorted  sises 
pairs.. 


Scarfs,  small . 


Scarfa,  large. . 


564 


750 


02.655 


1,018 


680 


I 
1 

m 
t 

9 


445 


816 


759 


•9,655 


1,013 


630 


8 


a' 

es 
CO    I 


1 

6 

m 
es 

s 

o 
ja 
H 


Pointo  of  delivery. 


I 


a.  87 

fr.87 

ol.OO 

41.00 

•••4 

/1. 00 
/1. 00 
01.05 
A1.00 


1.10 
1.00 


•95 


1.00 


1.00 
00 


1.811 


:1§ 


05 
1.02 
1.06 
1.08 
L80 
L 


3.25 


12.001.75 
m2.26 


t874 
f.81 


.10^ 
.10> 

.18J^ 


2.io; 

L03 
2.80 
2.24 
2.45 
2.45 


.82 

L27J 

1.30 

L88 
L67J 

i.81 
iSl 
i3S 
iS8 


1.41 
1.871 
2.38 

3.67 
4.25 
8.62 


a?  inch. 
b  n  Inch. 
a8|lD0h. 
d  'i)  inch. 
«  STerage  lot  7x0  inch. 


/  01  inch. 

ffareragelotl. 

A  arerage  lot  2. 

<  Noe.  2,  8,  4,  5  same  quality  as  vests. 

^  men's. 
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ndvtrtisement  of  April  16,  W^,  for  JumxBhing  goodSy  «tc.— Continned. 
Auardn  were  made  on  comparison  of  Munple*  which  accompanied  bids. J 


1 

1 

1 

« 
1 
1 

1 

I- 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Id 
1 

> 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

» 

m 

1 

1 

05 

Points  of  delirery. 

n^ 

8i 

i 

1 

i 

^1 

n 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

i 

^ 

1 

i 

I 

% 

1 

Is 

» 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

§ 

» 

a 

^ 

» 

^ 

»q 

^ 

O 

!i!S 

;z5 

% 

^ 

i^ 

;zs 

.86i 
.8$ 

:S3 

.80 
.94 

1 

2 

.Mk 

.83i 

8 
4 
6 
6 

.83 

.941 

1.08 

.... 

7 

.93 
.901 

.98 
.97 

1.16 

• 

1.19 
.08 

I.HJ 
L83 

f 
10 

1.14 

11 

'lO/V^ 

•MIS 

111 

.101 

:?o 

•"1 

:Ht 

•tJ« 

lit 

18 

•"^ 

.Hi 

:l?^ 

14 
li 

.llfW 

•"ffi 

.I8il, 

If 
17 

2.14 
2.«7 

1.61 
L97 

ikl.80 
l;1.40 

\'% 

>1.45 
72.00 

1.76 
2.60 

L76 
2.20 

It 

19 

2.61 

2.64 

1:1.06 

2.81 

^7^ 

LOO 

20 

2.98 

2.29 

1:1.66 

11 

/2.7& 

2.4« 

21 

H.90 
ik2.16 

iL86 
fl.86 

2.86 
.76 

22 
28 

ja.50 

24 

1  78 

1.33 

L47 

.94 

1  10| 

1  fO 

1.00 

lU 

96 

2.06 

1.84 

I:^ 

1.16 

1.60 

1.751 

26 

L2Q 

1.60 

1.8a 

27 

1.66 

'■"' 

^i^ 

2.75 

•f» 



20 
80 

.30} 

.33i 

.31 

.21 

81 

.34 

.33 

1 

.88 
.85 
.85 

82 

38 
84 
85 
86 

87 

1.70 
1.81 

LOsI 

L88 
1.96 

88 



39 

'■■^ 

1.^ 

2.16 

40 

2.36 

41 

8.54 

8.34 
3.97 

8.78 

.75 
L20 
L76 

8.24 
8.56 
8.78 

42 

48 



44 

3.89 

3.98 

2.76 
8.60 

4.80 

4.80 

46 
46 

47 

^assorted,  1,2,8,4,6.  Ji26. 

1 200  doxen.  q  28. 

m  120  dosen.  r  80. 

n  28  to  49.  •81. 

024.  184. 
-Bid  withdrawn  and  samples  retomed. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  nnder 

[KOTB.~FignrM  In  large  type  denote  the  awards 


Clam  No.  '^— Continned. 

WOOLKN  OOODfr—COnt'd. 


Shawls,  y number. 


Skirts,  balmond  . .  .do . . . 

Sooktt,  boys',  woolen,  me- 
dium, assorted  sizes, 
No8.  8to9 doz. 


Seeks  men's,  woolen,  me- 
dium, assorted  sizes, 
Nos.Htoll| doz. 


Seeks,  boys*,  ootton, 
heavy,  mixed,  assorted 
sizes,  Nos.  8  to  9.  .dos.. 


Socks,  men's,  ootton, 
he*Ty,  mixed,  assorted 
siaes,'Nos.9|toll|.doz.. 


Sooks,  men's,  ootton,  me- 
dium, mixed,  assorted 
sixes,Nos.O|tollidos.. 


>% 

4 

-3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'O 

ni 

» 

pj 

o 

& 

« 

d 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

C3 

s 

(4 

1 

1 

& 

S 

<i 

a 

I 


16,301    16,391 


7,270    r,iiro 


1,578      1,«78 


2,255 


1  825 


802 


9,955 


1.939 


1,395 


809 


1.81 
1.89 
2.05 
2.23 
2.26 
2.58 


.71 
.72i 


.92 

.99 

L02i 

1.09 


1.05 
1.20 
1.20 
1.274 
1.35 
1.40 


2.00 


.80 


«1.15 
A.  15 


1.42 
1.25 
1.87 
1.20 
1.10 


1.16 

1.52 


1.8U 
1.88 
L92i 
2.10 
2.24 
2.31 


671 
•68 


.91 
.99 
.95 
.96 
LOS 
L05 


.64 
.66 


1.25 


1.281 
1.39 


1.29i 
1.424 


1.20 
1.324 
L26 
1.24 


1.81  1.59 
2.03  2.21 
2.05  12.14 
2.23  2.224 
2.2742.29 
2.64  2.44 
2.29 


.66 
.85 


.70 
.984 
.99 
1.04 
1.04 
1.00 
1.09 
1.00 


.681 


.73 
.961 

LOl 
.81j 

1. 


i*- 


c4 


1.81 
1.04 
1.09 
L14 
1.18 
1.23 
1.28 
1.344 


2.07 
2.26 
2.23 
2.87 
2.43 
1.93 


.73 
.64 
.75 
.66 


.73 

.961 


64} 

784 
791 


1.25 


1.66 
2.06 
2.15 
2.20 
2.35 


.67 


.85 
1.97 


.64 
.77 


*  Bid  withdrawn. 

a  Lots  5  and  6,  choice  of  two  colors. 

€  600  dozen  blue. 

/  600  dozen  brown. 

^8,600  only.    Balmoral  skirts  all  wool,  knitted. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  1888, /or  fumUking  goods,  etc, — Continaed 
made  on  compaiiaon  of  samjdes  wbioh  acoompanied  bids.  J 


I 


i 
1 


Points  of  delivery. 


i 

b 


U 


tS 


1= 


1.36 
LOO 
1.22 


1.201 
1.07 


l.tfS 


2.04 
2.14 


.80 


.88 


.77 


^.80 

hLZt 
il.34 
1.84 


n.63 
il.80 
J2.00 
k.80 


1.28i  .08 
L38|  L22 
1.30 
1.814 
LSO 
1.40 


.791 


1.40 
1.40 


L75 
L80 


1.131 

L28 

1.65 

LOO 

L21 


L28 


Wl^ 


238 
2.36 
2.50 
2.75 
a2.62 
aLOO 


.80 
.80 


2.20 
2.20 


3.60 


.75.... 

.75 

.85 


.85 


.05 


L61 
LOOi 
L06 
2.85 
2.10 
2.24 


.65 


.70 
L04 
L04 
L04 
LOO 


L80 
LOO 
L92i 
L87 
L75 
S».18 


ik2 


.60 
.00 

L04i 


L14 

.75^ 

.78 
L12 
L29 
L72 


LOl 
L20 


LOl 

LIO 

1.931 

L28 
L44i 
L26 


h  8  arerage. 
i  0  arerage. 
i  10|  average. 
I;  11  average. 
1 8,870  only. 


0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


25 
26 
27 


80 
31 
82 
83 
34 
85 
36 


37 
88 
80 
40 
41 
4S 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  8£CB£TABY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abitraet  Hffprapoidli  r^onved  amd  contraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[KOTB.—FiciirM  In  likrge  tjpe  denote  the  »w«nU 


OLAMS-Oonttnoed. 
wooLiv  ooope   oopVd, 

! 

1 

1 

(4 

1 

1 

H 

(4 

1 

6 

! 

1 
1 

• 

^1 

PoIntoofdriiTery.                            1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

.     1 

1 

48 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
4» 

no 

YMto,lAdlM*  •ndmiMM', 
ftMortod  ■iMt.nomber. 

WiDteyh ydi.. 

Yarn,  SMorted  colon.  8* 
p»y Ibt.. 

Yarn,  gmy,  8-ply  . . ..  do. . 

Cloth,  tky.blne  keney. 

Cloth.  bMver.   bUoh. 

don\»le.widti yd«.. 

Hooe,  misMs*.  ootton,oftr> 

din«l,ftillregnlnr,  8'a, 

••l,MldlO'lT.....dO«.. 

Soarletdotii yda.. 

807 

6;  425 
584 

260 

1.700 

60 

100 
85 

SQ7 
6,4Uift 

too 

.21 

.22| 

.81 

.81 

.88 

.85 

.85 

d.87i 

d.31 

d.83i 

d.m 

d.27 
d.28 

5.85 
5.82 
5.»4 
5.82 
5.86 

0.35 

.56 
.65 

.56 
.561 

.601 

9.93 
Ml 

.541 

1 
.31, 

1 

1.70 

i 

9  Alii 

51 

.60 
.50 
.45 
.60 

52 
53 
54 
56 
66 
57 

68 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 

1.M 

1.W 

2.05 

64 

1            1 
,            1 

|..     .  1 

65 

.•••«•. 

3.74 

526toUinohM. 


428  to  40. 
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adverHsemeni  of  April  16,  1888,  for  fumiihUig  goods^  elo.— Continued. 
mAde  on  oompazlBOii  of  sainples  which  aooompanied  bidii.] 


I 

1 


I 


Pointo  of  deUreiy. 


I 


5?^ 


OS; 


I 


1= 
It 


^ 


43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
60 

61 
62 
63 
54 
55 
6« 
67 
58 


60 
61 

68 


64 
65 


9.64 


63 
70 


•58 
66 


L60 
L65 


0L45 
01.60 
0L55 


1.46 


•  TO  bigin  ddlTOriiig  wttihin  dxtj  diy%  and  flodlng  wlfhlB  Bloe^  daji. 
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622     REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Ahitraot  of  propo$dl$  rtoeived  amd  eofUrwOi  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
(KOTB.— Figmet  in  large  ^ype  denote  the  imlee  et  whieh  oontrecto  heve  been  awftrded ; 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


Clam  8. 

oottov  oood0. 

(DeliTereble  peeked  in  qaentittee  as 
required.) 


Bed-qoilta number. 

Bed-tioking,  medium yds 

Calico,  standard  prints,  6^ x  6-4. . .do. . 
Canton  flannel,  brown,  heavy do. . 

Cheviot do.. 


,  Cotton,  knitting,  white  and  colored, 
I     medinm lbs. 


Cotton  bate,  foil  net  wei^^t. , 
Crash,  linen,  medium 


Denims,  blue . 


..do., 
.yds 

..do.. 


Drilling,  indigo  bine. 
Drilling,! 


.do. 
.do. 


I 


19, 8M 

15.775 

114, 036 
30,630 

18,075 

141 
431 

12,526 

18,875 

1,870 
9,595 


i    I 
I    § 


4         § 


Pointe  of  delivery. 


19,3991    1.32|  1.37 


15,775 

114,036 
30,630 

13,075 

141 
431 

15i»5d5 

18,375 

1,870 
9,595 


.08,«, 

.09rl? 
.09  V, 


.09flA 


•lliSu 
.lOM 

.09M 
.OWa 


1.19 
1.29 
L21 
1.82 
1.-21 
1.31 
1.25 
1.38 


1.25 
1.00 
L18 


.IVo^ 

•  lOM 

.lOi^ 


.08,^^, 
.08,V.. 
.09,V^ 
.09fV\, 

.08,«A 
.«7,Vo 


I 


1^7« 

L26 


.12A1, 


.061 


d  26.800  yards  only. 


•  Kew  York. 
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ftwftrdswere 

made  on  oompariaon  of  samples  whioh  aooompanied  bids.] 
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4> 
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© 

S 

• 

o       • 

9 

o 

o 

0 

^ 

Jz; 

» 

^ 

^ 

>Q 

;z; 

??; 

^ 

5Z5 

iz; 

^ 

sz;    iz; 

^ 

;« 

}Z5 

^ 

1  3ft 

i.iii 

l.31f 
1.31| 

1.38 

1 

1 

1.321 

1.175 

1.36 

1 

2 

il.27J 

3 

;1.31 

4 

1.32* 

11. 4.1 
1 1.43  J 

7 

I.  57 
1  .08 

1 

.  09/oS 

•  tJ»iVn 

•09^ 

ORi 

.11^ 

8 
9^ 

,  .loi 

.Odro'J  .10* 

.00,»,\, 

.08^^" 

10 

•  AUioo; 

.09ry*« 

.09,"A 

.10,iV\i 
•  09tVo 

11 

12 

•09t^ 

13 

.06} 

.OH 

.05^ 

.041 

.ow« 

•09,<U^ 

U 

16 

•08/^ 

17 

.09 

•09 

■w 

1)1 

.09M 

18 

.10 

:?9 

&.20 

1^ 

.<MW 

.  io,='A 

20 

.U 

.09,Wj 

•08,^^ 

21 
22 

:Si^^ 

.08i 

4S..... 

.07 

•10/A 
.07jb 
•  07M 

;S* 

.07A 

.0^ 

23 
'>4 

25 

•  08^Mi 

.08i 

26 

.06» 

e.33 

.27 

27 

. 

29 

.lO 

.11 
.12 

.10 
.lOi 

.... 

.081 

H(> 

31 

.18 

32 

••o1^ 

•^ 

.OTVMi 
•07^ 

*Ofl^ 

.... 

.08 

.08 
.08* 

.08 
.08* 

.081 
.08 

.08* 
.09 

X\ 

^t 

.08  A 

.08& 

.08^^ 

.09 

.m 

.09 

36. 

.0|.^ 

•07% 

■om. 

.Ofl 
.06$ 
.07* 

.09 

•S?i 

.07jl 

.08* 

36 
37 
38 

•lU 

:1? 

•111 

.09^ 

.08i 

:SJS 

•llAIr 

•lOftb 

39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

.o»iVV 

•on 

.  OBt-V^ 

44 

.OOrVo 

45 

.09/^ 

46 

:Si! 

.o«i 

■«•» 

■  oe^i, 

47 

48 
49 

.06/A 

:!S^ 

50 
51 

e  Whito  (colored  blue,  brown,  <lrab,  or  acailei>  \hi  |K>uiitl  of  14  oances. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Jhatract  of  propoBaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  (My,  under 
[NoTB. — Figure!  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraota  have  heen  awarded : 


I 


Clabs  8— Conttnned. 
COTTOM  OOODB— oonttnued. 


Daok,  standard,  notlessthan 
8  ounoes  per  yard,  free  from 
all  sizing yards 


G'j[igham,  mediom yds.. 


Handkerehiefii,   large    alae 
doaen.. 


Handkerohieft,   large  aiae, 
white  linen doi. 


Kentucky   jeana,  medinniv 
yards.. 


Linen,  table,  white  and  red, 
yards. 


Moaqnitohar yds 


48,800 


288,217 


2,880 


17,680 


1,820 


2,210 


48,80O 


989,317 


9,380 


990 


iy,ft9o 


!• 


9,910 


I 


6 


Points  of  delivery. 


*^  Pi 

9  0*0 


.12Af<i 


.6^ 


■X.. 


.iWlfl 
O0i 


6.21 
0.28 

0.4M 

fM 

g.M 

0.46 


.10.'^ 
.  18/W' 

.181% 


f^ 


.20i 
.18 
22i 


06| 


lOM 

lOM 


^2 


10^ 


a.8M 


.SS* 

06^ 

oe? 


07M 


2^ 
18 


.06M 
.06," 


t.46i 


27Aar| 


.30 

.114 

.25i 


aOnly  60, 000  yards  oflbied. 
M6inch. 


0 18  inch. 
d21  inch. 
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Points  of  delivery. 

1 
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^ 

tq 

IB 

JZ5 

$z: 

{z< 

pi; 

^ 

— 

Sz; 

;« 

— 

Sz; 

5Q 

*A 

■.^ 

.SJj'ii 

.061 

.064 

.06^ 

J 

.... 

.07* 
.07} 
.061 

.... 



... 

.... 

... 

1 
2^ 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 

:?J^ 

;!» 

05 

•S^i 

.86 

.624 

10 

.45 

11 

.00 

.41 
.75 

12 

la 

14 
15 
16 

1 



1.261.08 
1.36L17 

.45 

.48 

.45 
.48 

.00 
L06 

17 

18 

1.47 

1.80 

.42 

1.20 

10 

1.44 

.42 

20 

.21 
.174 

■^ 

•14,VV 

.17^ 

.46t 

.454 

■l'<^ 

.934 

.13 

:'^ 

;J|i 

.20 

... 

?.\ 

22 

.17 

.21^^ 

.21 

.20 

.28} 

23 

.15 

.24 

.  154 

24 

.16 

.24 

26 

.li 

' 

.264 

26 
27 
28 
20 

.271 
.'30^ 

.30 
.36A 

.32 

.80 
.274 
.85 
.234 

80 



31 
32 
33 

.274 

.28 

84 

.57 

.80 
.82 

35 
36 

.05 

.04I 

06 

37 

i""i 

«24inoh. 
/28inob. 


^30  inch. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstraot  of  proposaU  received  and  caniraoU  awarded  in  New  Tarh  OUjf,  mmdmr 
[Note.— FigniM  In  iMge  type  den«>to  the  rates  m  which  eontneta  hmve  been  awwded ; 


Clam  8— OoBtiiiiied. 
oonox  oooD«— eontiiiiied. 


OU-oloth,  teble yd* 

Sheetlnff,  |,  ble»ohed,  ttenderd,  medium,  do. . 


Sheeting,  f,  brown,  etandwrd,  heavy do. 


Sheeting,  |,  brown,  standard,  heavy do. 


Shirting,  calico do. 

Shirting,  hickory do. 


Warp,  cotton,  loom,  bine Ibt. 

Warp,  cotton,  loom,  white do. 

Wiciuog,  candle  » do., 

AddiUofMl/or  trainmg  aehooU. 

Canvas,  tailoTs* yds 


Cotton,  knitting,  cardinal.  No.  12 lbs . . 

Gingham,  prodigy  check yds 


Oil  cloth,  pebble  dock,  42-inch do . 

Oil-vloth,  pebble  dnck,  64-inch do. 

Seersucker,  bine do. 


s 


Sheeting,  bleached,  | dov. 

Sheeting,  bleached,^ do.. 

Silesia,  black do.. 

Wadding,  in  sheets doi. 


8,301 
31,626 


216,860 


15,375 

6.660 
11,680 


170 
70 
13 


1,150 


20 
7,000 

175 

76 

1,500 


600 
100 

200 

136 


1 

3 


. 

s 

f 

2 

5 

i 

1 

1 

1 

s 

H 

-i 

pS 

4 

M 

ti 

« 

Points  of  delivery. 


3,30J 


915,850 


15,375 

5,560 
11,680 


a21t 


iro 

13      t8 


l,t50 


90 


7f< 


175 

75 

1,500 


500 


135 


>* 
^ 


hi- 


al72 


18 
144 
6.20 

71 


13.051 
41 


991 
9t 


93 

97,^ 
7 


241 


al9 


7.70 


8.24    ...j 

I    I 

24. 70.. .J 
29.70,   .. 


324 


•I 
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4idvertisement  of  April  16,  l&8f^,  far  fumUhing  goods,  e/c— Coutiuued. 
Awards  wen  made  on  compariton  of  aamplee  which  acoompanied  bidB.] 


1 

< 
< 

5 

1 

H 

i 

1 

6 

Q* 

•o 

> 

1 

1 

% 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1  % 
1  ^ 

! 

Points  of  deUrery. 

u 

525 

{Z5 

h 
SQ 

"^■4 

^    a 

>4 

$2^ 

1    . 

1 

1 

8 

6.50 
tf.61 

1 

67 

1? 

7.98 

a  71 
7.13 
8.87 

10.00 

?» 

8 

lit 

8| 
0 

6.06 
7.18 
7.20 
7.ft3 

7.64 
7.66 

6.64 
6.30 
6.60 
6.67 
6.74 
12.00 
12.74 
13.23 
5.68 

7.06 
7.70 

aso 
aoo 

19.98 

7.48 
71 

7.79 
7.10 

6.65 
a84 
6.50 
605 

12.04 

4.94 

a  52 
a3o 

2 
3 

6.62 

a86 

14.20 
12.08 

51 

H 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1. 

16 
17 
18 

1    8.73 

it^ 

8.01 
8.66 

1 

7.73          iLAi.\ 

7 

4 

10 
?0 

a  17 
a63 

a23 
a44 
aio 

8.13 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

?7 

?8 

8i 

11.20 
1L70 

lOi 

6} 

8 
12} 

?0 

•* 

40 

30 
31 
32 
33 

34 

81 

r.83 

7.13 
a  03 

a  44 

a  08 

7.82 
8| 

61 

.... 

a  36 

35 

26 
31 

36 
37 
38 

30 

7.70 

24 
8 

6.98 

a  45 

7.70 

40 

201 
241 

ia73 

18.74 
93.49 

23.43 
21.40 

ao4 

T.»3 

0.23 

18i 
24 

aoe 

41 
42 
43 
44 

•• 

45 

46 

7.00 
81 

46 
33i 

7.47 
8* 

21 

47 
48 
40 

50 
51 
5? 

54 
53 
55 
56 

6  Will  deliver  at  New  York.  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  or  St.  Lonis 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahstraot  ofpropotaU  rtoeived  and  oontraot9  awarded  in  Ifew  York  CUg,  under 
[Von.— FlgoTM  in  Utgp  ^ype  denote  tho  rates  at  which  oontracto  hare  been  awarded ; 


Clam  4. 

j  CLOTBIHO. 

(DellTerable  packed  in  qnantttlee  and 
siaee  aa  required.) 


a 


i  BloQsea,  lined,  heavy,  84  to  46,  Ken- 
tacky  Jeana,  dark  colors — number. 


6 

7  Blouses,  brown  dack,  lined,  84  to  4^ 

nnmber. 

8  t 

0  I  Blooses,  brown  dnck,  nnlined,  84  to  46 
number. 

10  , 

11  '  Coats,  s.  b.  sack,  men's,  sssorted  siace, 

38  to  46.  medium  qnslity,  Kentnoky 
jeans,  dark  colors number. 

12  I 

13  ! 

14  ! 
15 
16 
17 
18 


22 
23 


24 
25 
26 


Coats.  8.  b.  sack.  men*s,  brown  duck, 
lined,  assortea  sises,  88  to46.  number . 


CoatA.  n.  b.  sack,  men's,  brown  duck, 
unlined,  assorted  sises.  88  to  46 
number. 

Coats,  8.  b.  sack,  dark-blue  cloth, 
men's,  assorted  8tse«,  for  police  uni- 
forms, officers' ^number. 


Coats,  s.  b.  sack,  dark-blue  kersey, 
men's,  assorted  sixes,  for  police  uni- 
forms, privates' number. 


27 

28  I 

29  ! 

30  I 

31  i 

32  Overalls,  brown  duck,  boys',  10  to  18 
1     years pairs 

83 

34  I 

35  Overalls,  brown  duck,  mens* do . . 

36 

37 


t 


2,816 

1,275 
2,081 

11,166 

8,646 

1.805 
135 


8,482 
10,836 


I 


^ 

i 

1 

! 

1 

Joseph  &  Kioto 

1 

! 

1 

1 

Points  of  deUvery. 

I 


9,3141 

I 

^,•31  • 


1.14 
1.26 


ll,lllft  2.05 
2.071 
2.08 
2.12i 
2.18 
2.15 
2.20 


(0 


1,805 


135 


3,489 
19,33ft 


2.07. 
9.0$ 

2.12 
2.14 


^    I     M 


.81^ 
.00 


2.12 
2.13 
2.16 
2.17 
2.33 
2.34 


1.79. 
2.001 


1.17. 


1.19 

1.15 

.70    . 
.61i 


2.07  i 
LOl 


1.80 


2.06 

2.18. 


.73 

.81 
.07. 


.861. 
.05, 


2.15. 
2.29 
2.73. 


a  5, 582  awarded  to  H.  Bosenberg. 


66,668  awarded  to  ▲.  Seaaongood. 
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advertUement  of  April  16,  \Si&d^  for  furnishing  goods,  etc. — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  compariaon  of  gamples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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a 
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1 
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1 

6 

a 
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.2* 
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1 

1 
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1 

n 
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Points  of  delivery. 

•2 

o 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

t 
1 

t 

1? 

t 

1 

e 
.1 

* 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

-2 

1 

1 

1 

S 

?  04 

2.13 
2.07 
2.06 
2.05 

2.01 
2.02 
2.03 
2.04 

E:.1i 

1.10 
1.06 

.78 
.68 

1.76 
1.20 

2.11 
2.11 

1.94 
2.00 
2.05 
2.13 
2.35 
2.47 

1*50 
1.48 

2.06 

1 

2.21 

1.26 
1.18 

.72 

... 

2.34 
1.89 

1.27 

2 
3 
4 
5 
0 

7 

?  11 

ail.16 

2.19 
2.18 
2.17 
2.14 

2.06 
2.07 
2.14 
2.15 
2.24 
2.25 

2.51 
2.61 

2.01 
2.09 
2.11 
2.18 
2.30 
2.42 

1.97 

2.19 

.40 

:S| 

2.17 

2.23 
2.25 
2.35 
2.33i 

2.18 
2.19 
2.18i 

2.21 
2.18 

8 

9 
10 

11 

2.27 
2.59 

1.30 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

1H 

.... 

.60 
.75 

.rll 

r.95 

5.22 

... 

.... 

19 
20 

21 

22 

'►  ^o 

4.97 
4.09 
5.1)2 

5.33 

5.14 
5.18 
5.21 
5.23 
5.27 
5.28 

.. 

i      1 

t 

5.tl9 

5.30 

5.17 

24 
25 

1 
1 
1 

J 

.34 

36 

.33 

.34 

.38 

.36^ 

.40 
.44i 

5.34 

4.90 
.•>.22 
5.17 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

.59 

.55 
.52 

1 

33 
34 

.40 

.42 

!46 

36 
37 

e  Awarded  nnder  letting  of  September  10,  1688.    (See  page  208.) 

INT  88— VOL  ir 34 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  City,  under 
fKoTE.— Figures  In  largo  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


36 


Clabb  4— Continoed. 
CLOTHiMQ—continaed. 


Overcoats^  d.  b.  sack,  boys*,  10  to  18 
years,  Kentucky  jeans,  dark  colors, 
lined,heavy Ko.. 


Overcoat j»,  d.  b.  8ar>k,  boys',  brown 
duck,  lined,  10  to  18 years No.. 


Overcoats,  d.  b.  Kack,  boys',  brown 
duck,  uuliued,  10tol8years....No.. 

Overcoats,  i\.  b.  sack,  men's,  assorted 
Hizes,  3^  t"46,  mediam  quality,  lined, 
heavy,  «1  ark  colors No. . 


Overcoats,  d.  b.  sack,  nien'e,  brown 
duck,  lined,  assorted  eizes No. . 


Overcoats,  d.  b.  8ack,  men'?,  brown 
dnok,  unliued,  assorted  sizes  ..No.. 

Panta,  boy«'.  10  to  18  years,  medium 
quality,  Kentucky  jeans,  dark  col- 
or»,  lined pairs . . 


Pants,  boys',  10  to  18  years,  brown 
ditck,  lined .pairs.. 

Pants,  boys',  10  to  18  years,  brown 
duck,  uiilined paii  8. . 


:c3 


2,717 

1,018 

230 

7,078 


»,riy 


1,018 


330 


7,or8 


3,263 

COO  , 
4,374 

1,349 
1,130 


3,363 

600 
4,374 

1,349  ! 
1>130  I 


a 

03 

i 


t 

a 

g 

ti 

^ 

s 

? 

p^ 

,4 

1 

i 

p8 
i 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

M 

£ 

a 

S 

Points  of  delivery. 


>* 
^ 
£ 


2.51 
2.54 
2.U 
2.65 
2.66 
2.67 


2.60 
2.84 
3.10 


2.60 
2.75 
2.  SO 


3.35 

3.37 

3.38 

C3.40 

3.44 
3.45 
3.46 
8.62 
3.64 
8.70 


3.64 
3.90 


3.47 
3.82 


2.60 
2.61 
2.62 
2.63 

2.68 
2.77 


2.87 
2.87 


2.49 


2.50   2.66 


2.67i 


.68 


2.65' 


3.24 
3.26 
3.30 
3.32 
3.36 
3.44 
3.63 
d3.65 
3  69 
3.71 


3.96 
3.88 
3.77 
3.68 
3.94 


3.31  13.73 
3.33  3,64 
3.37i3.61 
3.39  3.54 
3.47    3.4" 


3.83'  3.48  ; 


1.00  I  .90 
1.0«  1.05 
1.25  'l.2i: 


.  1. 10.. 
'1.16 


o350  awarded  at  $3.95. 
b  2,913  awnrdea  at  $2.50. 
c  100  awarded  at  $3.40. 
d6,978  awarded  at  $3.65. 
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advm'iUement  of  April  16,  1888,  forfwm%$hing  good$^  e^o.— Continaed. 
Awards  were  made  on  oompartsen  «f  lamplea  which  acoompanied  bids.] 


^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

i 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

G 

'   1 
( 

1 

i 

< 

.o 

R 

1 
1 

1 

s 

ai 

5 

1 

1 

I 

i 

< 

I 

PQ 

S 

s 

1 

09 

< 

1 

3 

i 

1 

> 

S 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

M 

M 

M 

JM 

M 

M 

JM 

.M 

.M 

M 

M 

M 

Ai 

Jhi 

^ 

O 

o 

O 

O 

o 

o 

O 

o 

O 

O 

o 

JO 

o 

o 

o 

»3 

o 

u 

X 

>* 

N 

>* 

IH 

>^ 

>* 

>* 

h 

X 

X 

X 

X 

tM 

tH 

N 

S 

^ 

> 

> 

^ 

^ 

> 

^ 

i 

> 

^ 

^ 

^ 

> 

^ 

> 

a 

^ 

s 

9 

• 

9 

o 

o 

9 

o 

« 

9 

b 

9 

0; 

9 

& 

"i 

o 

0 

% 

JZJ 

*A 

S^ 

}Z! 

^ 

^ 

'A 

^ 

» 

$z: 

$z: 

5^1 

7^ 

!^ 

^ 

^ 

2.67 

9  ft« 

9  7(1 

1 
1 

1 

#2.60   2.55'2.71 

2 

2.85 

2.69 

3 

2.75 

m 

4 

a2.62J        1 

5 
6 

A2.65i        , 

7 

»2.69  !        ' 

8 

i        1 

2.64 
2.12 

2.03 

2.70 

....,  .  1 _ 

9 

i 

10 

1 

2.35 

1 

11 

i.rs 

1.40 

1.44 

1.62 
1.52 

2.33 
2.10 

12 

; 

13 

3.84 

1  7Q 

2.49 
2.69 

3.59 
3.70 

3.62J 
8.72 

4.05 
4.08 

4.24 
3.73 

11 

3. 98l3. 74 

15 

3. 73  3.  7i 

3.17 

3.721 

3.97 

4.05 

3.60 

16 

3.72 

3.65 
3.63 
3.45 
3.42 

3.96 
3.79 
3.99 
4.17 
3.73 

4.10 
3.92 
4.18 

4.25 
3.73 
3.70 
3.95 

8.97 
3.69 
3.70 
3.86 

1 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

3.15 
63.30 

2.45 

a3.95 

2.72 

2.41 

2. 27 
2.39 

1 

24 

I  ' 

25 

2.59 

26 

1 
1 

2.89 

27 

1.88 
1.6<t 

1.76 

2.42 

2.20 

1.S3) 

?8 

1 



1 
1 

29 

1.05 

1.06.... 

.59 

1 
I 

1.07 

.88 

1.04 

.00 

30 

1.15 

1 

.67 

1 

1 

1.04 

1.06 

.90 

81 

1,17§ 

1 

.72 

1 

1.08 

92 

' 

1.27 

33 

1.27 

1.23 

1.3a 

1.35 

34 

1 

.75 

.73 

.84 

.81 

1 

i     1      1 

<lt 

•\^ 

1 

1     1      1 

, 

.. 

.47 

36 

0  Will  famish  donble-breasted  also  at  $2.60. 

/  Will  famish  doable-breasted  also  in  solid  mixed  color  at  $2.70. 

g  Will  famish  in  Oxford  color  if  desired  at  $2.62^. 

A  Will  ftirateh  in  Oxford  color  if  desii^  at  $2.65. 

i  Will  foraiah  in  Oxford  color  if  desired  at  $2.69. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  ofpropo$aU  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tark  city^  under 
[NOTJL— Fignret  in  large  type  denote  the  ilgnree  at  which  contncte  have  been  awaxded? 


Class  4-CoDiinned. 
CLOTHWO— continaed. 

s 

9 

i 

a 

i 

s 

i 

p4 

1 

1- 

1 

1 

S 

w 

1 

d 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

1 
1 

i 

t 

1 

t 
i 

1 

11 

2; 

1 

Pants,  boyn',  5  to  10  yea^^  medium 
qaalitj,  Kentucky  jeana,  dark  col- 
ors, lined pairs.. 

Pants,  boys',  5  to  10  years,  brown 
duck,  lined pairs. . 

Pants,  boys',  5  to  10  years,  brown 
duck,  nnlined pairs . . 

Pants,  men's,  30  to  44  waists  29  to  34 
in  seam,  medium  quality,  Kentucky 
jeans,  daik  colors,  lined pairs. . 

Pants,  men's,  brown  dock,  lined,  30  to 
44  waist,  20  to  84 in  seam  .. ..pairs.. 

Pants,  men's,  brown  duck,  unlined.  30 
to  44  waist,  29  to  34  in  seam,  .pairs.. 

Pants,  men's,  bine,  assorted  sizes,  for 
police  uniforms,  medium  quality, 
officers',  half-lined pairs.. 

Pants,  men's,  sky-blue  kersey,  as- 
sorted sizes,  for  police  uniforms, 
medium  quality,  privates',    half- 
lined pairs.. 

1,969 

703 

380 

14,020 

4,685 
1,307 

140 
996 

ro3 

(*) 

r 
14,030 

4,6S5 

j,3oy 

140 
996 

.80 
.80 
.94 

.79 
.92 

2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 

10 
11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

1.12i 
L27 
1.14 
L29 
1.28 
1.19 

.66 

.74 

.?0 

1.01 

1.10 
1.23 
1.35 

1.11 
1.26 
1.42 

1.41 
1.41 

1.20 
1.10 
1.18 
1.08 
L20 

1.15 

25 
26 
27 

1 

i 
1 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
88 

8.12 

84 

85 

*Kobid.    Awarded  in  letting  of  September  10, 1888,  in  TTaahington,  B.C.     (See  page  208.) 
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^vertiiement  of  April  16, 1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc.— Continued 
ftwardi  were  made  ob  oomparbon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


6 

i 

g 

t 

-a 

d 

o 

^ 

i 

1 

n 

5 

*» 

M 

1 

ID 
1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

S 

1 

•& 
fr 

O 
a 

Ed 

J 

1 

• 

3 

»-3 

2 

1 

i 

1 

PoinU  of  delivery. 

M 

M 

M 

Ji 

^ 

,M 

^ 

.M 

JM 

M 

M 

^ 

^ 

ji 

M 

^ 

.M 

ji 

>i 

7* 

lU 

Z 

g 

71 

TI 

ti 

M 

h 

u 

^ 

T- 

7- 

g 

*• 

»i 

3 

o 

O 

3 

o 

o 

o 

O 

O 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

s 

u 

X 

X 

>^ 

>< 

X 

X 

tx 

X 

X 

>i 

(H 

h 

>i 

tM 

tH 

J« 

X 

^ 

¥ 

> 

> 

■•» 

^ 

► 

> 

^ 

^ 

> 

> 

► 

^ 

^ 

^ 

> 

> 

> 

a 

o 

9 

9 

1 

« 

9 

o 

o 

o 

9 

o 

« 

o 

V 

« 

O 

« 

« 

a 

^ 

^A 

^ 

» 

sz; 

^ 

» 

» 

^ 

?^ 

{Zi 

5^ 

55 

» 

^^ 

P^ 

V5 

>5 

.82 

■   1 
.80   .87 

1 

i 

"  i     i       1     i 

1 

.85  .88 

1               1           ' 

,    2 

.90 

1             1         1 

3 

L12 

1 

4 

.60 

1        1 

5 

.«5 

1        1 

6 

.70 

1        ' 

7 

.92 


1.04 
.8t 

.96 
.91 

.83 

i  '  ■ 

... 

8 
9 

ill: 

1 

10 
U 

1-24 

1.00 

1.20 

1.04 

1.15 

1.21 

' 

('**  ;  **' 

12 

1.0411.22 

1.04 

LIO 

1 

1 

13 

i.isl 

1 

14 

J.  20 

j 

15 

1.'22 

1        1 

16 

1.24 

1        ' 

\ 

17 

1.25 

1        1 

W 

1.52 

1 

19 

1.54 

1 

1 

20 

1.1ft 

! 

21 

l.tll 

'        1 

' 

• 

22 

1.171 

;       1 

23 

1.08 

1.1.3 

1.10 

1.45     1.65 

1.47 
1.57 

1.51....^ ;-- 

24 

.... 

1.43 

1 

25 

1.18 

1     ! 

26 

.36 

.5*4 

.63 

.« 

.90 

.88 

.92 

.82 

.  88 .  58^ 

.62i 

1 

27 

l.63iL«.> 

28 

1 

1         .67i             . 
1 

29 

! 

...J 

1     1 

3.  .'^5. ...!.... 

30 

i 

4. 00         , 

31 

i 

4.11         1 

1       1 

32 

I 
!.... 

3.16 

1 

3. 14  .3. 12 
3.17 

4.02 
4.02 

4.06'    3.15 
4.06  3.93 

33 

3.38 

34 

3.54         1 

35 
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REPORT   OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Jbatract  of  proposals  receired  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Jork  Ct^.v,  under 
[NoTX. — Fifniren  in  larire  type  denote  the  rate  at  which  contracta  have  hc^u  awarded  ; 


39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
52 
53 


Class  4~CoiitiDaed. 
CLOTHIKO— cODtinaed. 


Suits  (coat,  pants,  and  vent),  boyn',  10  to 
18  years,  roedinm  qnality,  cassimere, 
dark  colors,  fall  lined No.. 


Suits  (coat,  pants,  and  Ti>iit),  hoys*,  10  to 
18  years,  medium  qnality,  Kentuclcy 
Jeans,  dark  colors,  lined,  heaTy...No.. 


Snits  (coat,  pants,  and  veAf),  hrown 
dnok.  lined,  hoys',  10  to  18 years.. Ifo.. 

Suits  (ooat,  pant«,  and  vest),  hrown 
duck,  tinliiied,  hoys',  10  to  18  years  .So.. 

Suits  (Jacket  and  pants),  hoys*,  5  to  10 
years,  medium  quality,  oasslmere.dark 
colors,  fuUlinea No.. 


Suits  (Jackf't  and  pants),  hoys',  5  to  10 
years,  medium  quality.  Kentucky  Jeans, 
dark  colors,  lined,  heavy No. . 


Suits  (jacket  and  panta),  hrown  duck, 
lined,  hoys',  5  to  10  years No. . 

Suits  (Jacket  and  pants),  hrown  duck, 
unlined,  hoys',  5  to  10  years No.. 

Shirts,  calico,'  hoys',  assorted  sixes.  .No. . 

Shirts,  woven  cheviot,  hoys',  assorts 
sites No.. 


2,361 


Shirts,  calico,  men's,  assorted  sizes  .No. . 

Shirts,  woven  oheviot,  men's,  assorted 
sizes No.. 


'2 


9,361 


4, 864      4t«64 


1,050 
781 

800 


2,384 


501 


420 
4,271 


4,271 


I 


l,05O 
781 

soo 


3,384 


501 


430 


4,371 


I 
5, 872  (6) 

5, 672      5,873 


^; 

•2 

s 

B 

<5 

2 

B3 

t 

2 

S 

H 

i 

=3 

a 

•-> 

h3 

•^ 

::. 

Points  of  d^i very. 


N.T.    N.Y.     N.T.    N.Y.      N.Y. 


4.78 
4.80 
4.81 


3.30 
3.31 
3.43 
3.44  I 
3.57  I 
3.1 


4.82 
4.841 


3.78 


3.10 
3.22 
3.23 


2.19 
2.20 
2.29 
2.30 
2.40 
2.42 


3.20 
3.38 


4.20 
4.78 


4.83 
4.81 
4.73 


,  3.56 
I  3.53 
I      3.48 


04.25 
4.68 
4.71 


2.75 
3.19 


3.26 
3.24 
3.23 


2.28 
2.43 


2.86 

2.31 

3.39 


a  2,000  only. 


b  No  award ;  cheviot  taken  dinstea. 
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advertisement  of  April  16, 1^8t  fdr  furnishing  goods^  c/c. —Continued, 
awards  were  made  ou  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.J 


i 

35 

1^ 

1 

< 

< 

s 

< 

s 

1 

CO 

i 

•-3 

1 

7^ 

1 

a 
xh 

% 

a 
§ 

e 

es 

:SS 

1 

o 

Hi 
6 

< 

1 

1 

i 

a 

S 

'I 

e 

1 

1 
1 

Points  of  delivery. 

N.T. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y.  1  N.Y.   N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.T. 

N.  Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

4.06 
4.69 

4.57 
4.48 

4.fi7 
4.71 

4.71 
4.63 

4.81 
4.79 

4.47 
4.81 

1 

! 

.i       ' 

1 

2 

4.57 

4.65 

4.71 

4.69 

3 

4.57 

4.74 

4.71 

4 

4.57 

4.48 

4.71 

1 

5 

4.57 

4.63 

4.71 

1 

i 

6 

4.57 

4.44 

4.74 

1 

7 

4.65 

4.60 

4.71 

1 

8 

4.57 

4.44 

4.60 

4.71 

1 

i 

i 

. 

9 
10 

3.13 
3.20 

.... 

3.59 
3.53 

3.57 

3.25 
3.40 

3.62 
3.62 

3.32 
3.35 

1 

1 

l\ 

12 

3.24 

3.46 

3.69 

3.40 

13 

3.29 

3.39 

1 

14 

3.42 

3.45 

15 

3.47 

3.47 
3.59 

2.93 
1.9S 

3.90 



16 
17 

18 

19 

2.06 
3.11 

3.03 
2.94 

1 
3.08  1  3-17 

3.24 
8.22 

3.41 
2.97 





?0 

3.17 

3.02 

21 

3.13 

3.03 
3.03 
3.08 
3.08 
3.10 
3.08 
3.08 

3.10 
3.19 
2.94 
3.02 
2.90 
2.99 
2.90 

3.17 
3.17 
3.17 
8.17 
3.19 
3.17 
3.17 

3.21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

2.99 

1 

29 

2.08 
2.13 

i 

2.35 

2.26 

2.15 
2.27 

2.  H2 

30 
31 

1 

2.30 

2.28 

2.18 

2.28 

2.39 

2.35 

32 

2.21 

2.29 

33 

2.24 

l3i 

2.81 

1 

|35 

i.ro 

1.38 

L5« 

36 

1 

37 

1 

.23  1 
.26 

.20 

38 

39 

1     i 

i 

• 

40 



.22i 
.22 

.19 

.21 

41 

1 

42 

1 

^ 

.28 

.23 
.24 

43 
44 
45 

1 

24i 

4G 

.20 

1 

.27  1 
.30  ! 

,ri\ 

47 

1 

48 

1 

.26 
.244 

.33 

.25 

.26 

49 

i i  '     '   1 

50 

j 

1 

.31 

51 

I     1 

.26 

62 

1 

.27 

53 

1     1 

.28 

54 

1 

.29 

65 

i        1 

t 

.32 

56 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abtiract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xetc  York  Citj/,  under 
[NOTK.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded; 


Class  4->Cod  tinned. 
CLOTHiKo—continaed. 


Shirts,  hickory,  boys',  assorted  sizes,  with  metal 
battODs JCo.. 


I 

o 
>» 

s 


7,  OSS 


Shirts,  hickory,  men's,  sssorted  sizes,  with  metal  ' 
buttons No.J  14,249 


Shirts,  eray  flannel,  boys',  assorted  sizes,  with  j 
metal  buttons Xo..     6,368 


Shirts,  gray  flannel,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  with 
metal  buttons No. 4  14,722 


I 

ce 


i 


r,os8 


14,949 


6,38S 


14,7tl9 


Shirts,  red  flannel,  boys',  assorted  sizes,  with  metal 
buttons No..     4,306      4,396 


Shirts,  red  flannel,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  with 
metal  buttons No. . 


Vests,  men's,  s.  b.,  34  to  46  inches,  medium  quality. 
Kentucky  Jeans,  daik  colors No. 


Vests,  men's,  s.  b.,  brown  duck,  lined,  34  to  46 
inches No.. 


Vests,  men's,  s.  b.,  brown  duck,  uulined,  34  to  48 
inches No.. 

Vests,  men's,  s.  b.,  dsrk-blue  cloth,  assorted  sizes, 
police  uniforms,  otlicers' No.. 


Vests,  men's,  s.  b.,  dark-blae kersey,  assorted  sizes, 
for  police  uniforms,  privates' No.. 


.9.900  i   9; 


9.667 

2.744 

800 
134 

967 


0,66r 

3,744 

800 
134 

967 


'I 


e 

H 

1 
a 


Points  of  delivery. 


.23J. 

.24 

.244 


.29 

.29 

.30 


.4;^  I 

.46  I 

.40 

.51 

.65  j 

.60    . 

.61  ' 
.64 
.66 
.71  I 

.57  !. 

.58 

.62  i 

.63  ' 

.65i 

.66 

.67i 

.78* 
.79} 
.M  . 
.84  I 
.83  , 
.85  J 


.98 

.83 


.69 
.03 


.22 

.31J 


.36 

.29 

.39 


.524 

.34 

.40 

.61 

.39 

.57 
.38 
.46 
.60 
.-12 

.73 
.61 

.55 


.78 

.69 
.64 


71 
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adrertiatmeni  of  ^ril  16,  1888, /or /umw^fii^  goodst  etc.— Cod  tinned, 
awarda  were  made  on  comparison  of  ■amplet  which  accompanied  bids.] 


i 

Q 
O 

00 

n 

1 

1 

1 

d 

a 

1 

1 

h) 

1 

1 

• 

»3 

1 

35 

1 

^ 

f 

S 

1 

5 

.a 

I 

d 

1 

.a 

1 

2 

PoinU  of  deliTeiy. 

M 

^^1 

^gS 

>25 

JZ5 

h 
» 

>5 

N 
^ 

jzi 

a 

1 

' 

2 
3 
4 

6 

7 
8 

9 





10 
11 
12 
13 

14 



15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

?6 

.874 

.73 
.70 

.68i 
.6» 

.82 

.82 

.77 

.61 

.65 
.66 
.67 
.68 
.69i 
.70i 

.75 

.74 
.73 
.72 

.73 
.80 
.86 
.88 
.92 
.95 



.74 

.77 

.89 
.86 
.84 
.82 

.67 

.69 
.70 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.74 

.86 
.59 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 

35 
30 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 

44 

1.94 
2.13 

1.50 
L56 
1.60 
L6G 

45 
46 

1.67 
1.56 
1.67 
1.61 

Lr,5 

1.56 
1.54 
1.53 
1.58 
1.59 

1.58 

1.43 
L44 
L60 

1.53 

1.58 

L59 

47 
48 

49 

60 
61 
52 
53 
54 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahitract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atcarded  in  New  Toik  Citify  under 
[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


C1JL88  5. 
BOOTS  jom  BHOxa,  etc. 

KOTB.— The  sizes  of  boota  and 
shoes,  as  stated,  indicate  a 
mf^orityof  the  reqnirenients, 
but  prices  given  niUHt  include, 
in  addition  thereto,  larger  and 
smaller,  and  in  piopnrtion 
thereof,  as  the  necessities  of 

,    the  service  may  demand. 


Boots,boys\  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 
1  too pairs.. 


Boots,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 
6  to  11 pairs.. 


Boots,  men's,  rubber,  Nos.  6  to 
11 pairs.. 


Overshoes,   arctics,    boy's,   as- 
sorted sizes,  Nos.  I  to  6 ..  pairs. . 

Orershoes.arctics.childrcn's.as- 
surtcdslzed,  N08.6  to  10}. pairs. . 

Overshoes,  arctics,  misses',  as- 
sorted sizes,  Nos.  11  to  2.  pairs. . 

Overshfies.  arctics,  women's,  as- 
sorted sizes,  Nus.  3  to  8.  .pairs . . 

Overshoes,  arctics,  men's,   as- 
sorted sizes,  Nos.  6  to  11 .  pairs. . 


Overshoes,   rnbi>er,   boys',   as- 
sorted sizes,  Nos.  lto6.  .pairs. . 

Overshoe*,  rubber,  misses',  as- 
sorted sizes,  Nos.  1 1  to  2 .  pairs . . 

Overshoe«,  rubber,  women's,  as- 
sorteil  sizes,  Nos.  3  to  8 . .  pairs . . 

Overshoes,   rubber,  men's,  as- 
sorted sizes,  Nos.  6  to  11 .  pairs . . 

Shoes.boys',  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 
1  to6 pairs.. 

Shoes,  children's,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos.  11  to  13 pairs.. 

Shoes,  men's,assortedsizes.Nos. 
0  to  11 pair».. 


Shoes,  minses*,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos.  13  to  2 pairs. 


Shoes,  women's,  assorted  sires, 
Nos.  8tu8 pairs.. 

Shoe-laces,    leather,    in   yard 
stripes, per  loo  yards.. gross.. 


SIjom  •  laces,      linen,     in      yard  , 
string* gToss..         579 


2,780 

S,468 

474 

666 
137 
542 
472 
880 

24 
40 
42 
40 
0.453 

4,477 

13,549 

c.  nc4 

13.  738 


3,786 


5,488 


4r4 


137 
543 
473 
380 

34 
40 
43 
40 
9,453 

4,477 
13,549 

6,304 

13,738 

50S 
579 


1.42 
1.60 


2.00 
2.05 
2.10 
2.25 


3.31 

2.46 
2.46 


.83 
.93 


.47 


.81 


1.04 
L16 


.34 
.23 


.20 
.29 


.00 
.95 


.53 


1.04 

1.13 


.58 


.08 
.73 


Points  of  delivery. 


1.90 

.71 
.40 
.53 


.30 
.20 
.25 

4,il    .35 


1.03| 


.70i 
.  7-JA 
.761 


1 


1.00 
l.EO 
1.99 
1.95 

1.87i 


2.14 
1.84 


.85 
.74 

.48 
.43' 

.04 
.55 

.R2ii 
.73i; 

1.05 
.90 


.34  I 
.30  I 

.23  I 
.30 

.29 
.35  I 

.42  I 
.37i 

.87i|. 
.8.>il 


.474 
.434 


1.05  :. 
1.  OJJ 

.57  |. 
.53 


.63 


ti7Pri  hy 


1.95 

1.911 
1.90  I 


2.00 
2.30 
2.55 
2.75 


I 


.424 
.49 

.57 
.65 

.75 
.'83 

.95 
1.08 
1.20 

.31 


.26 


.38 


Uodgle 


.92 
.iH) 

.87i! 

.55  1 
.52 
.50  I 

1.10 
1.07  ' 
1.0-li 

.62  I 
.60  I 
.55i 


.67 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  lQ8d,f(>r  furnishing  goods,  ete, — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  compariBon  of  sampleii  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

< 

f 

1 

i 

t 
1 

6 

I 

< 

(4 

d 

s 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

c 
^ 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.  T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.  T. 

N.T. 

N.  T. 

N.T. 

N.  Y. 

N.T. 

X.T. 

N.T. 

5z; 

1.50 

1.95 
2.00 
2.05 
2.10 

1.85 
1.674 
1.60 
L80 
1.60 
1.63 
1.33 

1130 
2.00 
1.90 
1.62 
1.95 
L65 

1 

i 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
% 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 



••"} 

15 

le 

17 

18 

19 

?0 

21 

23 
?4 

25 

?6 

27 
28 

?9 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 

3*; 

.87A 

36 

37 

.50 
.55 

1.15 
1.05 
1.02i 

.57 
.68 

.6« 
.82 

38 
39 

40 

41 
42 

43 

........ 

44 
45 

46 

47 
48 

49 

.46 

0.40 
&.60 

.17 
.20 

0.43 
.19 

.39 

.21 
.20J 

.50 

.44 

.601 

.39 

.60 

50 
61 

5? 



.39 
.20J         .20 

'         .39' 
.19          .17  !    .22* 

.19^ 

.69 

53 

54 

1 

.2»| 
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KEPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  oontraois  awarded  in  New  York  Citjf,  nmder 
[NOTE.—Fignres  in  large  typ«  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  5— Continued. 
BOOTS  AMD  SHOES,  ETC.—continned. 

f 

& 

«s 

9 

M 

i 

a 

1 

1 

1 

< 

i 

d 

1 

1 

5 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 
i 

5q 

1 

1 

1 
1 

% 
1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Shoe-lasts,  boys',  assorted  sizes doz. 

Shoe-lasts,  children's,  assorted  sizes. . .do. . 

Shoe-lasts,  men's,  assorted  sizes do . . 

Shoe-lasts,  women's,  assorted  sizes. . .  .do. . 

Shoe-lasts,  misses',  assorted  sizes do . . 

Shoe-nails,  assorted  sizes lbs. 

Shoe-packs,  boys',  assorted  sizes  — pairs. 

Shoe-packs, men's, assorted  sizes do.. 

Shoe-packs,  women's,  assorted  sizes. .  .do. . 

Shoe-pegs,  assorted  sizes galls. 

Additional /or  training  schooU. 
Bristles lbs. 

14 

8 
6 

10 

825 
940 

3,772 

2,930 

168 

I?" 

90 

I 

1 
2 

45 

150 

60 

14 

(•) 

6 

6 

lO 

895 
949 

9,930 

168 

90 

1 
1 

45 
150 

60 

3.95 
2.90 
3.95 
3.95 
9.90 
4>38 

3.76 
8.75 
8.75 
8.75 
8.75 
8.76 
8.75 
3.75 
3.75 
8.76 

.TO 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 

1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
.04 

.03i 

1? 

13 
U 
15 
1ft 

17 
18 

•0 

21 
•J2 
23 

1>R 

r.oo 

.10 

.03 

.11 

S.50 

4.95 

9.50 

9.75 

3.50 

J^H 

.05 

.05 

.lO 

.ir 

.22J 

.20 
&85 

••6 

Buttons,  shoe.... ................  ...gross. 

?7 

Button  fasteners do.. 

Pincers,  lasting.  Clark's,  No.  1 doz. 

Pincers,  steel,  8-inch do.. 

Rasps,  shoe,  8-inch do.. 

Hasps,  shoe,  O-inch do.. 

Rasps,  shoe.  12-iDch do. . 

Shoe-eyelets,  B,  long,  black boxe*. 

Shoe-nails,  Swede,  |  and  1  inch lbs . 

Shoe-tacks,  2, 2i,  and  8  08 do.. 

L'8 
•^9 

9.00 

:\o 

^1 

2.68 

3.00 

4.75 

.08 

.05 

.U| 

3? 

31 

S4 

S'S 

36 
f^7 

Class  C-HATS  AND  CAPS. 

?fl 

Cap*,  boys',  cassimere,  heavy,  black,  as- 
sorteii  sizes Ko. 

Cap«.  men's,  cassimere,  heavy,  black,  as- 
suited  sizes  .........................No. 

5,803 
7,324 

5,803 
r.3SI4 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 

49 

*  Xo  award. 
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advertUement  of  April  16, 1668,  for  fumUhing  goods,  etc. — Continned. 
awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  which  acootnpanied  bids.  J 


1 
1 

■i 

03 

1 

»4 

1 

1 

1 

CJ 

s 

1 

H 

P 

1 

Pi 

1 

B 

a 

d 

a 
o 

1 

1 

6 

1 
§ 

< 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

^  j  1  1  ^ 

'o 

1 

u 

s 

9 

1 

2 

• 

• 

4 
5 

, 

6 
7 

8 
9 

! 

10 
11 

.65 

.824 

.781 

.e2| 

.61 
.681 

.68 
.79 
.63 

...... 

1 

V^ 



13 
14 
15 
16 



1 
1 
1 

17 
18 
19 
?0 

.24 

a7.00 
al.00 
aLOO 

08.50 
04.00 
02.65 
02.65 
03.00 
0.07 
a.12 

0.12 

1 
1 

21 
22 
23 
?4 

10.00 

1 
1 

?5 

.03| 

?fl 

1 

?7 

...1 

28 
?9 

30 

.... 

L 

^1 

^? 

1 

33 

34 

"::::i::::: 

35 

36 



Class  6.-HATS  AND  CAPS. 

:1^ 

.27 
.27 
.26 
.25 
.26 

.29 
.29 
.29 
.28 
.28 
.27 

.26 
.35 

.30 
.35 

.27 
.27 
.27 
.25 
.26 

.29 
.29 
.29 
.28 
.28 
.28 

.32 

.32 

.274 

.30 

.25 

.24 
.25 
.26 

.26 
.27 

.28 

.25 
.27 
.27 

.27 
.28 
.28 

6.98 
.28 
.25 

.21 

98 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

o  Xo  sample. 


6  Now  York. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  propowU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citjf^  mmdtr 
(Note.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontrscts  have  been  awat^«d. 


Class  (^—Continued. 
HATB  ARD  CAPS— Continued. 

s 

s 

i 

1 

5 

1 
1 

p4 

1 

a 

1 

< 

1   ■ 

11 

S      J 
4       < 

PoinU  of  delivery. 

i 

S 

s 
S5 

1 

1 

1 

M 
O 

St 

i  '  1 

1 

Hatis boys',  wool,  black,  asijorted sizes  No. 
Hats,  men's,  wool,  black,  assorted  si^s  ,i,, 

Hats,  men's,  wool,  black,  police,  assorted 
sizes No. 

8,197 
15.15© 

8.197 
19,159 

(*) 

(♦) 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

i 
Additumal/ortehooU.                   1 

Hat«,   straw,   boys',  assorted   sizes   and 
colors No.'        644 

Hats,  straw,  girls',    assorted   sizes   and  1 
colors No.      1-102 





11 
12 
13 

1 
I 

*  No  award;  price  too  high.    Awarded  onder  letting  of  September  10, 1888,  in  Washington.  I*  C 
(See  page  208.) 
t  No  award. 
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€ulverHBement  of  April  16,  1888,  for  fumiaking  goods j  e/o.— Continiiedi 
awarda  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompasied  bids.] 


i 

1 
H 
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1 

1 
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3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
Pi 

1 

i 

r 

n 

1 
1 

n 

i 

1 

I 

6 

.S 

Id 

Points  of  delivery. 

I 

IS 

1 

1 
1 

55 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

t 

% 

JZ5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

c 

1 
1 

1 

1 

! 

c 
< 

i 

s 

0 

1        1 

.40 
..^3 

.Sir 

.33 

.33 
.34 
.35 
.37 
.38 
.39 

1 

2 
3 
4 

i  ■■■■ 

4 

.54 
.584 

.60 
.68 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

.12 

.12 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

• 

U 
12 
13 
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544     REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstract  ofpropoaala  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  TorTc  City,  under 
[N0TE.~7igiii«8  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  %%  vrhioh  oontraots  liave  been  awarded ; 


CLABB  7.— NOTIOKB. 

KoTB ^In  Tiew  of  the  limited  total  cost  of  ra- 

riouB  articlea  embraced  in  this  class,  all  the 
articles  except  cotton  maitre,  K^ling  twine, 
mirrors  spool  cotton,  and  linen  thread  will 
be  considered  in  grost,  and  award  made  ac 
cordiogly.if  deemed  for  the  best  interesu 
of  the  service. 


i 


I 

a 

3 


3 

H 

m 

fS  aS 

1 

'1 

I 

M 

H 

h 


Points  of  delivery. 


N 
^ 


N 
SQ 


Bmshes.hair •••.. doz. 


Buttons,  coat,  horn gross. 

Buttons,  dress,  vegetable  ivory do. . 

Buttons,  pants,  metal do.. 

Buttons,  shirt,  agate do.. 


Buttops,  vest,  horn do. 

Buttons,  youths',  agate .' do. 


Combs,  coarse,  R. H. dressing,  medium  ...doz. 


Combs,  fine,  R.H. do. 


Cotton  maitre,   for  seines,    36  thread,   soft- 
laid    IbH 

Gilling  twine,  3-cord,  No.  30 do.. 

Gilling  twing.  8*oord,  No.  85 do.. 

Gilling  twine,  8-cord,  No. 40 do.. 

Gloves,  buck,  boys',  No.  I,  standard  qual- 
ity....  pairs. 


Gloves,  buck,  men's.  No.  1,  standard  quality, 
or  oil>tanned  sheep  or  goat pairs 


Hooks  and  eyes,  white gross. 


Indelible  ink—Payson's  or  equal doz. 

Hirrore,  10  by  12  inches,  bevel   Arames,  Ger- 
man plate doz. 


Needles,  assorted  sizes,  Sharps.Nos.i  to  8  and 
5  to  10 M. 


182 


443 

705 
1,060 
1,132 

504 
841 

1,967 


1,527 

645 
732 

1,296 

261 


1,765 


120 


51 
170 


376 


18sl 


443 

ro5 

1.060 
1.133 

504 
841 

1,967 


i,Asir 

645 

1,*J96 
361 

444 


1,765 


130 


51 

iro 


376 


8.60 
4.85 
5.80 
5.60 
6.20 
4.50 
5.03 
5.45 
.25 


3.83i 


.22 


.24 


•33 


.17 
.20^ 

.30 

.80 
.88 
.90 
.99 
1.05 
1. 10 


2.00 
3.00 
3.75 
4.25 
4.63 
5.63 
6.75 
6.50 


5.60 
6.0U 


1.65 
2.20 
2.47 
4.10 
4.90 


.87i 
.08 


.15 

.05 


.441 

.64* 


.19i 

.24i 
.251 


1.17 


4.814 


1.121 
1.12} 
.70 
.70 


2.73 
3.0U 


.60 
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udvcriUmcnt  of  April  16y  IQSS,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc. — Continned. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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646     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstract  ofpropo$aU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in.  New  York  Cittf^  under 
INoTB— Fiiniree  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  w  hich  oontraota  have  been  awarded ; 


10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
JO 
17 

;« 

10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 


Class  7— Continned. 
HonoxB— oontinned. 


Needles,  darning,  medium  sises gross. 

Needles,  glovers' H. 

Needles,  knitting,  oommon,  medinm  sises, 
gross. 

Needles,  sack dos. 

Needles,  saddlers' do.. 


Needles,  machine,  * '  Domestic, '  self -sett  in  g, 
doz. 


Needles, machine,  "Singer" dos. 

Pins,  brass,  standard,  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4. .  packs. 

Spool-cotton,  best  of  standard,  6-cord,Nos. 
20  to  50,  white,  black,  and  drab doz. 

Sospenders,  boys' pairs. 


Snependers,  men's do. 


Tape-measnres,  medinm doz. 

Tape,  white,  cotton,  medinm  widths,  .pieces. 

Tape,  elastic,  2-in yds. 

Tape,  elastic,  i-in do.. 

Thimbles,  dosed doz. 


1 

OP 


64 
61 

25 
42 
374 

578 
405 
751 

6,111 

4,005 

7,448 


IG 
3,884 

4,950 

1,045 

758 


I 


& 


61 

374 

A78 
403 
751 

6,111 

4,99A 

7,448 


16 

3,8N4 

4,050 
1,945 

758 


i 

li 

1. 

1 

< 

1* 

p4 

Points  of  delivery. 


N.Y. 


.13i 


3.50 


.32 


.18 
.09 

.02i 


.12 


N.Y. 


.10  A 
.16  A 

.leA 

.16A 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 

.25 
.23 
.20 
.00 
.09 

.02 
.02 
.02 

.15 
.15 
.15 


.31 
.27 
.24 


.04 

!o4 

.07 
.08 
.00 

.07 
.16 
.19 
.20 
.214 
.264 


•  oo.-o 

•OOA 
.Oil 


N.Y. 


2.34 

.34 
.08 
.03 

.15 
.234 


1.07 


2L70 


N.Y. 


N.Y. 


J 

^    I 

I 

2.344     I 


.14 
.09 
.20 


.17 
.16 
.18 
.10 
.24 


•!?*yv 


.064 
.14 


.144 
.07 


•O^a 
.01 

.01 A 
.oil 

.03  A 
.02i^, 
.08 


.12 
.124 
.15^ 

.174 
.18 


.004 

:S1! 


.024 


a  If  sample  No.  8  required  in  boxes,  will  fnmish  same  quality  at  .41 1. 
b  Per  dozen  pairs. 
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advertUement  of  April  16, 1888,  for  furnishing  good$,  ffc— Continued. 
Awards  were  made  on  comparisoa  of  samples  which  aooompanled  bids.] 


II 


^1 


I 


4 


H 


I' 


Points  pf  de^very. 


St.  L. 
and 
Chi. 


a 


N.  r. 


.15 


.00 


.35 


.10 


N.  Y. 


.•9i 


2.32 


^3 

.40 

.081 
.02* 


N.  r. 

N.  Y. 

.181 

.101 

2.3U 

2.81 
2.821 

.83i 

^1 

.221 

N.  Y. 


8.97 


.35 


N.  Y. 


N.Y. 


N.Y. 


N.Y. 


N.  Y.Ik. 


N.Y. 


9 
lu 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


e253  dozen  at  .10|. 


d505dos^at.07i. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  Cifff^  under 
( Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


1 

*2 

Thimbles,  open doz 

62 

69 

.»» 

.08 

^3 

Thread,  linen,  standard  make. 
Nes.  m,  85,  and  40,  f  dark 

Moe,  4  whitey-brown.  stand- 

ardNos lbs. 

1,262 

1,969 



.72 

... 

4 

.82 

5 

.92 

0 

7 

• 

11 

to 

11 

Thread,  shoe,  medium do. . 

361 

361 

.54 

.... 

12 

13 

Twine,  sack do.. 

258 

958 

.17 

.19 

.... 

U 

.184 

.21 

15 

.29 

J6 

a? 

Twine,  wrapping do. . 

229 

999 

.14 

.18 

.... 

18 

.18 

.17 

ID 

.19 

20 

.18 

21 

r22 

Bmshes,  clothes dos. 

10 

lO 

2.97 

1.20 

23 

4.75 

1.45 

24 

5.12) 

2.70 

:25 

6.50 

2« 

27 

!28 

Buttons,  uniform,  brass,  coat, 

.-• gross. 

86 

86 

4.47 

20 

Buttons,  uniform,  brass,  vest, 

gTOS«. 

86 

86 

2.23 

-30 

Buttonhole    twist,     S-strand. 
black lbs. 

2 

9 

31 

Silk,  scarlet.  A,  50  yard  spools, 
....                      doz 

*  20 

»o 

32 

Silk,  machine,  !).&  E.,  black, 

spools. 

48 

48 

33 

34 

Thread,  linen,  bhick.  Xos.  20ana 
30,  Marshall's  machine  . .  .lbs. 

6 

6 

35 

36 

Thread,  redand  light  blue,  Nos. 
30and40..... iloz. 

25 

9S 

87 

.074  ' 


.74 

.84, 

.942 


.624 


.18 
.23 
.27 

.15 
.17 


L75 

2.00 

3.50 

3.75 
4.50 
6.00 

4.30 

9.95  ! 

3.75 

.38  I 

I 

.70  ' 


.90 
I   I.IO 

I    •« 

.49 


.t•^ 


M 


si 


.80|.74i 


^filjft 


4.41 
.2.201 


.384 


:S? 


.85 
.95 
.13 


.544 


.19 
.26 

.19 
.19 
.18 
.14 
.13 


4.00 
4.09 
14.25 

14.40 
6.50 

I 

.'4.85 

.2.43 
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adverHsemeni  of  April  16,  1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  eto.— Continued. 
*war48  were  made  on  oompariMii  of  samplM  vhioh  aooomp«inled  bids.] 


1 

ii 
^ 

1 

p4 

i 

! 

1 

p4 

6 

1 
1 

1 

H 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

"a 

•4 

1 

Points  of  deliTerji. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

t 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

• 
>5 

t 
1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

t 
1 

§ 

1 

i" 

.00 

.10* 

1 

.75 

:§ 

.75 
.89 
.05 

.80 
.00 
1.00 

.55 

2 

!    1 

1 

•                 1 

.42 
.62 
.60 
.60 

.28 
.30 

.o»i 

4.35 
6.50 

.67 
.52 

i 

4 
6 

7 
8 
9 

1» 

11 
12 
13 

i         ! 

i 

li 
1& 
16 
17 

1 

i 

1 

1.67* 
8.87i 

j 

9.00 

.46 

.674 
.07} 

.... 

.... 

1.75 
2.75 
3.00 
8.00 
3.63 
3.75 

1.36 
1.67  J 
2.21 
2. 77  J 
8.41 

5.50 
6.00 

i 
1 
1 
i 

3.26L... 

.... 

1» 
1» 
2(^ 
21 

?r 

4.20 
2.20 
a.41 

.33 

.541 

6.00 

1 
! 

i 

1 

! 

! 

1    .... 

23 
24 
26 
26 
27 

?)^ 

'•"I"'*' 

■    "! 

?fr 

1 

1 

1 

-^(f 

1 

31 

1 

??" 

35 
34 

.421 

36- 

341 

37 

a  Per  onnoe. 


.-^ 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ah9traot  of  propotaU  received  and  contraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  uudet 
lNOTB.~Fignres  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontnote  have  been  awarded 


i 

CLAM& 
OBOCIRIB8. 

1 

1 
* 

1 

1 
1 

t 

i 

1 

< 

i 

1 

i 
I 

1 

! 

s 

1 

00 

1 

PoInU  of  delivery. 

1 

>5 

i 

1 

% 
^ 

1 
1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

» 

& 

t 

1 

ATlanlMk.  Vffonnil...    TIm. 

208;         908 
20. 850*      A».  8S0 

V  !  AimWdrlftd do.. 

1 

I* 

Bags,  Dianilla  paper: 

l.poond  (per  1,000) So.  22.000 

2poand  (per  1,000) do. .|24, 200 

1 
8-pound  (per  1,000) do..il0-500 

9tl,000 
94,900 

5,900 
5,000 
9,000 
I,900 

1.03 

i  .. 

•SO 

2.75 
1.^ 

1.00 
8.25 
1.69 

1.9ft 
8.50 
1.87 

1.45 
8.75 
2.18 

1.70 
4.25 
2.50 

9.00 
5.2)0 
8.33 

9.60 
0.25 

%*poaad  (per  1,000) do . . 

5-poond  (per  1,000) do. . 

Cponnd  (per  1,000) do.. 

10.pound  (per  1.000)  ....do.. 

5,500 
5.000 
2,000 
1,500 

20 
21 

n 

23 
14 

a  Award  for  dried  apples  to  James  H.  Seymoar  canceled  Joly  10,  _ 
letting  of  September  10, 1888,  in  Washington.  D.  a    (See  page  208.) 


1888.    Awarded  to  L.  Palmer,  under 
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1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
a 

1 

^ 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

3 

1 

PotDtoofdelWm7. 

1 

S 

t 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 
1 

1 

• 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

§ 

p 

1 

a 

.13 

.10 

.•8 

.10 

1 

:Si% 

•""^-^^ 

2 

.65 
.80 

.85 
1.00 

i.on 

1.25 

1.24 
1.45 

L45 
L70 

L80 
2.00 

2.35 
2.60 

LOO 
1.06 

L26 
L35 

1.60 
L70 

L85 
1.80 

2.15 
2.25 

155 

2.60 

3.20 
3.40 

3 

4 

f 

.... 

5 
6 

7 

.... 

.... 

8 
0 
10 

11 
12 

in 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
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REPORT   OP   THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 

Jh8iract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  yew  York  Citif,  unStr 
[XOTB-'Fignret  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraote  have  been  awaxided^ 


Class  8— Continoed. 
GROCBsna— continned . 

! 

5 
>* 

I 

1 

0(5 

1 

fli 

o 

!l 

e 
a 
U 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Points  of  deUrery. 

1 

t 

% 
1 

t 
1 

i 

i 
1 

i 

1 

i 

9^ 

i 
1 

1 

2 
3 

4 

*  Baking-powder,  ataadard  quality, 
in  i  and  i  lb.  Una,  packed  in 
stronff  boxes  of  not  more  than  100 
poondaeach  ^. lbs. 

Bathbrick doa. 

Bees-wax  ......................lbs. 

70,206 

80 
136 
344 

2,845 

232 

133 

20.830 

236 

40L 
611 

22 
276 

663 

254 
23,826 

659 
22,925 

278, 4et 

80 
136 
344 

9,84ft 

939 

133 

99,339 

936 
401 
611 

99 
976 

663 

994 
93,39ft 

ftft9 
99,99ft 

f 

.26 

•i 

.85 
.20 

^ 

.24 

.» 

.22 

.25 
.24 
.23 

.20 
.21 
.22 

Ml 

fi 

1 

n 

Boxes  blaing doz. 

Candles,  adamantine,  6*s lbs . 

Cassia,  gromnd lbs. 

Clones,  ground lbs. 

Com-staroh lbs. 

Cream  tartar lbs. 

Ginger,  ground lbs 

Hops,  Ixesh,  pressed lbs. 

Indigo lbs 

Lye,  concentrated doz. 

Matches, full  count,  100  in  box .  gross . 

Mustard,  gronnd lbs. 

Peaches,  dried lbs 

Pepper,  gronnd,  black lbs. 

Pinnes,  dried,  new lbs. 

t  Soap ;  samples  of  not  less  than  5 
pounds  or  each  qnality  submit- 
ted must  be  furnished lbs. 

'i* 

7 
8 
9 

.... 

.101 

.28 
.29 
.OftJ 

•44 

.16 
.20 

.70 
.62i 

.85 
.14 

! 

'10 
11 

.10 
.26 

.07 

1? 

}H 

14 
If* 

Ifl 

17 

, 

18 
19 
20 
VI 

?? 

23 

25 
2C 
27 
28 
?9 

.10 

SO 

SI 

.*;:: 

.25 
.061 

.13 

S? 

33 
34 

33 
30 
37 
38 
39 

*  Baking  powders  containing  alum  will  not  be  considered, 
t  Soap  to  oe  deliTcred  in  boxea  of  about  80  pounds  net. 
t  Soap  continued  on  next  page. 
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advertitement  of  April  16, 1888, /or /i(nit«^tii^  goods,  e^c— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  compariaon  of  samples  which  aeoompanled  bids.] 


1 

1 

\ 

t 
1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

>4 

o 
o 

^  . 

si 

» 

} 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

PoinU  of  delivery. 

1 

.24; 

J 

.18 

1 

• 
t    < 

1 

1 

1 

•2 

1 

• 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

t 

1 
1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

ai5 

.34 

.36 
.35 

.32  J 
.85' 

2 
3 

4 

at 

.10 

.18 
.20 

.30 

.24 

1""" 

K 

.124 
.18 

n 

a.OIH 

.08J 

.10* 

7 

.16 
.93 

.06fV^ 

.18 
.08 

.10 

.10 

8 

t 



.04 
.06 
.18 
.10 
.19 
.15 
.13 
.10 

.24 

10 
11 

1? 

.05J 

.04^ 

IB 

.36 
•08 

14 

1 

.15 
.18 

.1«A 

I 

17 

1 
1 

18 

.39 

77 
62i 

19 
26 
?1 

.45 

•••• 

.70 
.75 

.ro 

> 

?? 

.52 
.62i 
2.50 
.75 
.56 

1 

23 

?4 

.13J 

11 
.20 

S2 

i 

t 

.10 

25 
26 
27 

28 
?9 

t 

.09i 

:;::::  :::::::::::i 

30 

.13 

1 

.13 

1 

31 

6.20 
4.JMI 

3*^ 

.03 

'.031 
.031 

1 

1 

! 

rW 

1 
1         1 

3.70 
3.06 
4.10 

31  nf 

C8.19 
d3.44 

34 

:;::::  ::*:! 

3*) 

36 

* 

87 
88 
39 

a  New  York. 
6  Carlisle. 


e  Chicago, 
d  Other  points. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contraote  awarded  in  New  York  Citg,  under 
(NoTB.~Figiirea  in  Urgp  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontracta  h*Te  been  »waida4 ; 


Class  8-Continaed. 
OROCBSiES-continned. 

! 

I 

i 

a 
1 

1 

1 

n 

1 

a 

i 

a. 
m 

•3         GO 

t  si 

c       *- 
S       B4 

1 

(4 

1 

PoinU  of  delivery. 

1 

1 

1 

JZ5 

i 

1 

i 
1 

! 

< 

i 

1 

2*3 

t 
i 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 

t  Soap,  samples  of  not 
less  than  5  pounds 
of  each  quality  sal>- 
mittedmnstbefar- 
nished   lbs- 
Soda,  standard  qual- 
ity, in  pound  tin 
cans;    packed  in 
strong  boxes  of  not 
more  than    100 

nnnnda  AOi^h.^lhli.. 

273,432 

973,439 

967 
97ft 

.m 

3.87 
3.47 
3.17 

4.12 

3.88 

4.03 

a.  40 

1 

.03^ 

% 

8.71 
3.01 
2.98 
2.81 
2.78 

^ 

:S 

.08* 

i 
1 
1 

.07, 
.9Si 

7    Soda,  standard  qoal-  , 
Ity,  in  half-poond 
tin  cans;   packed 
same  as    l-ponnd 
!       nATiM  .        Ihfl..          275 

^ 

Soda,  washinc .  ■  do  . . '    0-  7fl0 

a.97| 
6L02I 

9 
19 

Starch do.. 

Simp,  in  barrels  of 
not  exceeding   43 
gallons galls.. 

Sirup  in  S^gallon  IX 
tin  cans,  cased,  galls 

Vinegar,  inbar- 
reU galls.. 

Vinegar,  in  kegs  galli 

Additional/or  CarlitU 
t              School 
1 
1  Soap,    "Ivory,"   or 

t       i^tiAl -.lh«   . 

4.980 
2,600 

7,770 

560 
1,220 

1,000 
7,000 

4,989 
9,990 

7,770 

MO 
1,990 

l.OOO 

(0) 

.3M 
.881 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

' 

10 
20 
2L 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

?7 

28 
29 

e6.00 
.04J 

30  i  Rnan  • '  Ol ninA ' ' . .  do .  . 

1 

|j73.00 
A  41 

31 

*  No  check. 
I  In  casks.     6  In  barrels. 


tSoap  to  be  delivered  in  boxes  of  about  80  pounds  net. 
c  F.  O.  B.,  Ne  w  Y  ork  or  Brooklyn,    d  In  10  gallon  kegs  or  25  ^dlon  kega . 
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adverti$ement  of  April  16,  l&Bdy  for  fiirni$hing  goodi,  ete. —Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oomparlaon  ot  samples  which  aocompamed  bids.  J 


'    .a 

• 

f4 

1 

.a 

1 

1 

1 

i 

s 

m 

« 

1 
1 

J 
5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

6 

& 

n 

Points  of  deUvery. 

ji 

M 

j« 

.ai 

M 

M 

.M 

JM 

,M 

.M 

;m 

M 

M 

4i 

ft 

S 

S 

6 

g 

fe 

s 

fe 

. 

S 

. 

s 

g 

S 

s 

^ 

^ 

tj 

N 

h 

H 

M 

K 

h 

h 

h 

1 

h 

•g 

>< 

h 

h 

>^ 

H 

h 

^ 

^ 

^ 

IB 

8 

» 

» 

^ 

^ 

^ 

3 

» 

► 

\f 

> 

^ 

^ 

a 

e 

« 

• 

ua 

o 

> 

®, 

« 

«i 

• 

O 

© 

o 

• 

• 

a 

1 
1 

i 

SQ 

525 

5 

» 

^ 

>^ 

>^ 

3 

1 

{z; 

t> 

^ 

J5 

;z; 

^ 

;q 

1 
2 
3 

4 
6 

":iii 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

0 

'J 

9 

.•31 

.40 
•37 

8.93 

3.90 
.83 

.03 

10 

89.87 
8L72 

.88 
.88 

.84 
.88 

11 

1 

12 

.33 

i 

i 
1 

.81 
.29 
.80 
.28 
.85 

.81 
.80 
.28 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

.48- 
.45 

... 

;    .40 

.89 
.41 

.46 
.45 

.45 
.44 

18 

• 

19 

.41 

( 

.73 
.60 

.41 

.43 
.43 
.41 
.49 

.42 
.41 
.80 
.37 

20 
21 
22 
23 

21 

'    .171 

•19 

c.lO 

1 

?•» 

( 

1         ^ 

r«.i7 

1 

10* 

lOi 

cl2 

26 

.28! 

e.l5^ 
c.lOi 

1 

07 

t 

I 

28 

1 
.OS 

1 

/ 11 

0.121 

AAfil 

?9 

1  f  nm 

30 

i 

i 

31 

«  Per  box  75  pounds  **  Wliite  Clond."  /Carlisle  deUvery.  g  Award  not  approved  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Awarded  nnder  letting  of  September  10,  1888,  at  5  cents  and  5  A  for  Carlisle  deliv- 
ery.   (See  page  208.) 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  ami  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  CUg,  under 
[Sorm.^Vignfs  in  Isrge  type  denote  the  rates  *t  whioh  oontrmcts  have  been  awarded ; 


CLiLM0. 
CROCKBK7  AHD  LAMPS. 

1 

^ 

CO 

t 
1 

^ 
^ 

t 

1 

Pk 
m 
o 

l^ 

« 

a 

1 

m  1 
1 

III 

11 
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Bowls,  pint,   iron- 
stone  dos. 

Bowls,   quart,  iron> 
st(»e doi. 

Burners,  lamp.  No.0, 
dos. 

Bnmers,  lamp.  No.  1, 
dos. 

Bamers,  lamp,  No.  2, 
dos 
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ndcertUement  of  ApHl  16,  1888^  for  furniahing  goods j  e<c.— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citg^  nnder  adteriise- 
ment  of  April  16,  IS88,  for  furnishing  goods^  eto.— Continned. 

i  NOTS.— FigoTM  in  lorice  typ«  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraote  hare  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  J 


Cuuw  9— Conttnoed. 
CBOCKiBT  AXD  LAMPS— coutinncd. 


Cnps  and  saacers,  tea,  iron*stone, 
do». 

Disbes,   meat,  iron-stone,  20-iDob, 
doz. 

Dlahen,   veKetsble,   with   corrrn, 
iron  stone ilo« . 


Lampshades,  paper do.. 


Larons,  glsLM,  with  bracket,  burner, 
ana  chimney  complete dox. 

Lamps,  ftlass.  with  bnrner  and 
chimney  complete dos. 

Lamps,  stndent's,  Ko.  1,  with  bor- 
nor,  shade,  and  chimney  com- 
plete   doa. 

LnnipB,  tin,  safety,  kerosene,  with 
burners doz 

Lamps,  tubular,  globe,  hanginir, 
with  burners  complete Ho 

Lamp-chimnoys,  8nn-bnmer,No.  0, 

doz 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-bnmer.  No.  1. 

doz 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-bnmer,  No.  2, 

doz 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge,  No.  0. 

doz 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge,  No.  1. 

doz 

Lamp-chimneys,   sun-hinge,  No.  2, 

doz 

Lamp-chimneys  for  students  lamp 

No.l doz. 

aNew  York. 


676  I 


1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

^ 

ri 

i 

5 

f 

»? 

1 

1 

Points  of  deUrery. 


(2 


18  I «.»0 

I 

59! ^  1<> 


il4 


146  j 


4Q  \ 


136 
ill 


99  3.00<      2.15 


.fiO 
.67 
.70 

.ro 

.77 
2.  95 


1.87 

1.91 
1.75 


2.50 
1.60 


174 

154 

39il 

11 

34 

40 

14M 


•| 


.25 


It 


i 


.CO 
.64 
.64 


6.48 
6.00 

4.30 
4.00 


.68 
1.26 
1.50 


3.7ft 


l.PO 
1.80 


2.60 
1.28 

3.14 
3.87 

.36 

.36 

.36 

.37 

.37 

.37 

.24 


•8 
3 


a.  65 
6.68 
a.  77 
6.80 

a6.60 
67.00 

03.63 
63.77 
a3.63 
63.77 


03.40 


t 

h 
^ 

^ 


.68 


6.92 


4.12 
4.68 
.6.15 

.71 


2.91 
4.06 

1.89 
2.09 
3.29 


e3.43 

1.89 
2.10 
2.10 

8.45 


.26 
.26 
.37J 
.29 
.29 
.40 
.33 


2.30 


2.74 
3.84 


L56 


:   1 

!    2 

8 

4 

'  5 
:    6 

1^ 

I  11 
I  12 

13 
!  14 

15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 


21 
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23 
24 

25 

26 

27 

.!  28 
.1  29 
.1  30 
.;  31 
.1  32 
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6  Chicago. 
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Jhstract  of  propoBaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  yew  York  City,  under  advertiee- 
ment  of  Jpril  16,  1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Continaed. 

[NOTi.'Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraote  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  acoomi»anied  bids.] 


Class  9— Continned. 

CROCKBRT  AXD  LAMPS— COnt*d. 


I 


I 


3 


I 


I 

I- 

a 

m 


o 


Points  of  delivery. 


^ 


39 


Lamp>wiok8,  No.  0 dox 

Lamp*wioks,  No.  1 » .  .do. . 

Lamp-wicks,  No. 2 do.. 

Lamp-wicks,8tadent'sNal.do. . 
Pitchers,  pint,  in>n*atone. .  .do. . 

Pitchers,  qnart,  iron-stone,  .do. . 

Pitchers,  water,    iron-stone,  2- 
qnart doz 

Plates,  dinner,  iron-stone. .  .do. 


Plates,  pie,  iron-stone do. . 

Plates,  sauce,  iron-stone — do. . 
Plates,  sonp,  iron-stone do. . 

Pistes,  tea,  iron-stone do. . 

Reflectors,  lamp,  to  match  the 

lamps.  7-inoh doz. 

Salt-sprinklers do.. 

Tumblers do.. 

Wash-bowls  and  pitchers,  iron- 
stone (24  pieces)  doz 

Additional  for  CarlitU  School 

Larop-chimneys  for    student's 
lamp  No.2 dos. 


184 

3or 

170 
44 

84 


1*46 
1,14S 

99 

116 
91d 

900 


38 
105 


314 


e.l7fl» 
r.26„ 
e.40 
94 


0.134 

C.17 

e/J4i 

,39 

.02 
.05 
lO       1.(8 


i 


a.96 

61.02 

14 

Lia  61.20 


t).90 


.414 


2.  M) 

2.30 

.16 

.6rt 

.61 

.34 


.27 


.63 


.51 


.33 
..35 
.30 
.24i 


!  .41 

.tl6 

.22 
.24 
.63 
.63 
.53 

.48 
.SO 

.43 

1.05 
.39 

.3:< 

.05 
.23 
.26 
.40 


41 


34 
62.47 
a  60 
a.C8 
6.63 
jb.l2 
a.  83 
a  42 
6.85 
6.45 
a.27 
6.29 

a.52 
a.64 
6.67 
6.54 
a.51 
6.54 


7.80       7.93   a7.67 
7.89    I  68.10 


0:15 
e.18 
0.28 
e.60 
1.08 

1.28 


2.30 

.71 

.67 

.71 

.67 

.434 

.434 


.78 


.53 
.53 


1.31 

.314 

.23 
.•23 
•*J3 

8.18 


0.14 
0.18 
0.26 
0.44 


0.144 
0.18 
0.27 
0.40 


9.00 
10.00 

12.00 


.25 


^4 


.  15.00 
|l«.5« 
'18.00 


39 


•  New  York. 
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Abstract  of  jyroposah  received  and  contracts  atcarded  in  Kcw  York  Ciijf,  under 
[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded ; 
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CLABS  10. 
FURXITURB  AKD  WOODKM  WAKK. 


1 


9 


n 

05 


m 

a 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


g| 


5^ 
^3 


sl 


Baskets,  clothes,  large.  — dox.. 

Baskets,  measuringi  bnahel do... 

Baskeu,  measoringl  boshel do... 

Bedstea  df>,  ^trou^bt-irrn  frsmr,  double,  with  casters,  6 
feetlong  inside,  4feet  wide No.. 

Bedsteads,  wrooght'iron  frame,  single,  with  casters,  6 
feetlong  Inside,  3  feet  wide ....Ko.. 

Blacking,  shoe boxes.. 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round,  15-lnoh,  packed  in 
oases doz.. 

Brooaas,  to  weigh  not  leas  than  27  poondsper  dosen.  In 
bundles  of  one  dozen,  matted  in  barlaps dos . . 

Brooms,  whisk do... 

Bureaus,  3  drawers,  papered  and  crated,  not  over  two  in 
each  crate No.. 

Chairs,  reed-seat doe.. 

Chairs,  wood,  bow  back do... 

Chairs,  wood,  office,  bow  back  and  arms.  ...* do... 

Chums,  10-gallon No.. 

Clocks,  pendaluoi,  8Hlay do... 

Clothes-pins gross.. 

Desks,  office,  medium  size  and  quality,  burlaped  and 
crated *. No.. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  double,  No.  1,  for  scholars  18 
to  21  years  old , No.. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  double,  No.  2,  for  scholars  15 
to  18 years  old No.. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  double,  No.  3,  for  scholars  13 
to  15  years  old No.. 

Desks,  school,  with  scats,  double.  No.  4,  for  scholars  11 
to  13  years  old No.. 


28 
20 
87 

794 

186 

5,235 

14 
742 


!»8 

794 

186 

ft,93ft 

14 
749 


*79         79 


350 
21 
537 

18 

11 
lltf 

202 


3ftO 

91 

537 

18 

11 
116 

909 
lO 


91  91 

62  I  69 

86  I  96 

44  '  44 


ft.7ft 
1.90 
9.9(l 


d5.20 

dS.50 
dl,1S 
dA,26 

d7.50 
d4.20 


d5.40 
bb.70 
d8.1fi 
dl.TS 
di.40 
d2.20 


.03^ 

1.6ft 
9.49 


1.60 

i.ao 

1.20 


6.49 

4.49 

4.74 

499 

19.00 


.15 


11.20 
&50 
15.00 
24.00 
21.00 

3.90 

3.50 

3.90 

03.60 

9.94 

3.20 

9.94 

3.20 


d.03i 

2.95 

^2.73 
A2.63 
A2.93 

dl.10 
dl.lO 
dl.76 
d3.00 

d2.99 


d.O»A 


fr2.70 
62.65 
62.50 
62.45 
61.08 
61.09 
61.27 
61.55 


4.98 


dl5.98 
dl4.48 
dL89 
d4.76 
d4.09 


.12 
1.35 


d9.39 
d3.73 

d8.15 


d.20 


63.46 


I 


I   63.46 

I   63.24 

63.24 


aF.O.B. 
6  Chicago. 


e  Saint  Louis. 
d  New  York. 
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adveriisement  of  April  16,  IdSS,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc. — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


C.  H.  Conover. 

Hartford    Woven 
Wire  Mattress  Co. 

Smith  Davis   Mfg. 
Co. 

William  A.  Mc 
LuQghlin. 

Albert  Flagler. 

1 

H 

0 

i 
i 

•3 

i 
4 

III 

0  !  < 
«  i  i 

Jno.  H.  Wood  boose. 
Edward  £.  Eames. 

C 

1 

1 

txi 

n* 

Points  of  delivery. 

*^ 

^2 

II 

II 

'1 

II 

II 

II 

3| 

4 

II 

^  6 

1 
?5^ 

1' 

1.40 
1.70 

1.60 

2 





4 
5 

(78.00 

y4.24 
ni.2\ 

3.60 
3.40 

63.98 
(ed) 

d3.17 
<i4.85 
d5.40 

...... 

- 

0. 

T 

10 

2/4.53  3.16 

.02i 

■Zi 

.03i 

.03M 

.02J 
.03i 

U 
12 
18 

1.59 

14 
15 

i 
j.... 

2.55 

1ft; 

1     i 

i    i      < 

dl.27 
d.88 
dl.88 
dl.lO 
dl.65 

64.90 

6  7.16 

65.50 

613.20 

.95J 

1.25 
1.50 
2.00 

IT 
18. 
19- 

1 

1 
I 

1 

d3.60 
63.75 

66.46 
66.50 
e4.66 
64.69 

613.18 

3.20 

3.40 

H 

23 
24 

?!5 

1  *' 
1 

26 

27 

1 

.,.,.. 1 

5.40 

I0.00 
17.50 
1.90 
3.80 
8.60 
2.F0 
3.00 

4.75 

13.00 
15.50 

28 
?9 

i 
i 

30 
31 
3? 

33 
34 

3.70 
3.95 

d3.05 

35 

.19 

36 
37 
88 
39 

! 

6ir.48 

63.39 
63.39 
63.05 
63.05 

15.00 

3.25 
3.25 

3.25 
3.25 

3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 

40 
41 

1 

j 

1 

1  ..   . 

42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 

49 

50 

51 

5^ 

' 
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Abitract  of  proposali  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Kew  York  Citify  under 
[NOTB.~Figare«  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontracte  hare  been  awarded ; 


Clam  10— Continaed. 
ruBNiTUBB  AND  wooDBX  WARB—oontinned. 


a 


a 

3 


i 


I       i 
«      i 


Points  of  deUrery. 


2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
10 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 

38 

39 

40 
4L 
42 
43 


Deaka,  aohool,  with  aeata,  doable,  Ko.  5,  for  soholara  8  to  11 
years  old No.. 

Desks,  school,  with  seata,  double,  No.  6,  for  acbolars  6  to  7 
years  old No.. 

Desks,  school,  back-aeats  for  doable,  No.  1 No . . 

Desks,  school,  back-seats  for  doable,  No.2 No.. 

Desks,  school,  back-seats  for  doable,  Ka  8 Ko. . 

Desks,  school, back*seata  for  dopble,  Na4. No.. 

Desks,  school,  back-seats  for  dooble.  No.  5 No. . 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single,  No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18 
years  old No.. 

De^kft,  school,  with  seats,  single,  No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15 
years  old No.. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single,  Na  4,  for  scholars  11  to  13 
years  old No.. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single,  No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11 
years  old ., No.. 

Desks,  school,  with  seata,  single.  No.  6,  for  scholars  5  to  7 
years  old No.. 

Desks,  school,  baok'Seata  for  single.  No.  1 No. . 

Desks,  school,  back-seata  for  single,  Na  2 No. . 

Desks,  school,  back-seats  for  single,  Na  3 No. . 

Desks,  school,  back-seats  for  single,  Na  4 No. . 

Desks,  teachers*,  mediom  sixe  and  qaality,  barlaped  and 
crated No.. 

Machines,  sewing,  Domestic,  "family,"  with  cover  and 
accessories No.. 

Machines,  sewing.  Domestic,  manafactaring.  No.  10,  with 
accessories No.. 

Machines,  sewing,  Singer'Sj  Tibrating  shattle  No.  2,  with 
cover  and  attachments No.. 

Machines,  sewing,  Singer's,  tailors',  with  attachments. No. . 

Mattresses,  doable,  6  by  4  feet,  excelsior,  cotton  top,  not 
less  than  45  pounds  each,  packed  in  burlaps,  crated,  not 
over  four  in  one  crate No.. 


98 

68 
6 
11 
45 
18 
21 

45 

77 

43 

33 

7 

8 
4 
7 
6 

27  i 

«j 

22  I 

28  I 
16  ! 

745 


98 

58 

ft 

II 

4ft 

18 
31 

4ft 

rr 

43 
33 

r 

8 
4 

r 
ft 

ar 

4t»! 

16 
74ft 


9.7# 

3.00 

5>.7# 

8.00 

9.40 

2.00 

2.40 
9/J6 

2.40 
9.00 

2.20 

il.70 

2.86 

9.70 

2.85 

*J.ftft 

2.70 

9.ftft 

2.70 

9.30 

2.45 

2.15 
9.00 

2.15 
SI.OO 

2.15 
9.00 

2. 15  ; 

4.6ft 

4.00 
6.00 
10.00 


3.00  , 
3.00  ' 

3.00 
3.00 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.89 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 

3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
8.00 

3.00 
3.00 

2.75 
2.75 

2.75 
2.76 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 

10.00 


o  New  York. 
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adverti$ement  of  April  16,  IbOd,  for  fumiihing  goods,  ete.— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  sainples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

a 
< 

d 

1 

< 

a 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

d 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Fointa  of  delivery. 

1 

s 

1 

2 
o 

1 

1 

6 

1 

il 

1* 

1 

a 

s 

2.95 

2.95 
2.45 

2.91 

2.91 
2.48 
2.48 

T 

....... 

2 
3 



4 
5 

1 

1          2.45 

6 
7 

2.45 
2.45 

2.23 
2.23 

8 
9 

10 

11 

1.90 

12 
13 

1 
2.95            2.8S 

14 

15 

2.70 

2.70 

2.45 

2.45 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 

2.58 

2.58 

2.44 

2.44 
2.20 
2.20 
1.99 
1.99 

5.00 

16 

17 

18 
10 

i 

SO 

?1 

m'2 

0^ 

24 

2(5 
?7 

2S 

ao 

31 

32 
31 

30.00 
33.59 

34 
36 

37 

' 

38 

a34.90 
40.90 

30 

40 

41 

a39.40 

i         2.05 

2.67 

Q.rr 

2,70 
2.42 

2.65 
2.90 

2.64 
2.68 

2.72 
2.75 

&3.55 

3.84 

2.60 
2.60 

42 
4? 

i 

2.65 

41 

45 
46 

bit  with  ticking  as  on  single  mattress,  $3.35. 
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BEPORT   OF   THE   8ECRETABT   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  prapoeaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citif,  tinder 
[NOR.~Fijcaret  in  large  type  denote  the  ntee  at  which  oontraote  have  been  awarded ; 


o 
OP 

1 

n' 

s 
1 

1 

w 

a 

1 

PotnUofdeUveiy. 

i 

e 

1^ 

1 

1 

2 
3 

4 
6 

MattreMee,  single,  6  by  3  feet,  excelsior,  cotton  top, 
not  less  than  35  pounds  each,  packed  in  burlaps 
and  crated,  not  over  four  in  one  orate No. . 

Measures,  Ipeclc,  wood,  iron-bound  or  all  iron, 
dozen.. 

Measures,  ^-boshel,  wood,  iron-bound  or  all  iron, 
dosen.. 

276 

1 

die 

9^S 

2.80 
2.06 

2.15 
2.40 

2.11 
2.16 
2.19 
2.24 

C2.95 

0 
7 

60^          60 
67             AY 



t 

1 

8 

0 

Mop-sticks do«.. 

Pails,  wood,  three  iron  hoops,  heavy,  stable  pat- 
tern  dOE.. 

Pillows,  20  bv  80  inches,  3  pounds  eacli,  curled  hftir 
or  mixed  filling,  packed  in  burlaps  and  crated, 
not  over  twenty  in  one  crate No.. 

J- 
Rolling-pins,  2^  by  13  inches,  exclusive  of  handle, 
dozen.. 

Washboards,  zinc,  in  bundles  of  one  dozen,  with 
two  deau  2  by  ft  inch  each  side  of  bundle . . .  doz . . 

Wasbstands,  wood,  papered  and  crated,  not  over 
four  in  one  crate....... ...........No.. 

10 

11 

13 

i 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 

1,400 

15 
172 

212 
125 

81 
12 

250 

1,400 
15 

.83 
.69 

.52 

.75 

.61 
.67 



j 
1 

.80 
.65 
.60 

21 
22 

m 

919 

19ft 

81 
19 

950 

23 
24 
2ri 
26 

.86    

i 

1 
1.39 

17 
28 

Washtubs,  three  hoops,  in  nesU  of  the  three  lar- 
gest sizes doz.. 

Wringers,  clothes,  Na  1,  "  Universal,"  or  equal, 

number. 

Wringers,  clothes,  No.  2,  **  Universal,"  or  equul. 
number. 

Additional/or  Carlule  School 

Moss  for  upholstering lbs.. 

F 

20 
30 
31 
32 

:w 

34 
35 

1            '■ 
1 

i 

36 



! 

' 

■ 

1        ■ 
1 , 

i 

38 

1    i 

See  nlso  Class  17,  Hardware. 

a  Indurated  fiber  ware,  for  dry  climates. 

b  New  York  delivery  $10. 

0  If  with  ticking,  as  on  double  mattresses,  $3.12. 

d  Chicago. 
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adcerti$€ment  of  Jpril  16,  1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  eto.— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  wbich  accompanied  bids.] 


a 

;s 

Xi 

? 

>. 

a 

•§ 

a 
2 

s- 

1 

E 

1 

1 

05 

i 

d 

i 

5 

Points  of  delivery. 

•5 

"^3 

1 

S 

It 

it 

U 

S 

2 

1^ 

II 

5 

a 

e2.28 

dl,2l 

#2.17 
#2.22 

2.25 
2.25 

1 

2 
A 

4 

5 

«2.25 

1.84 

1.75 

8.50 

6 

«2.75 

9.04 

2.15 
4.50 

7 

8 

#.85 
e.95 

#.07 
#1.27 

.95 
.09 

.99 

.90 
LOO 

.73 
•89 

9 

10 

<1.20 

11 

<1.75 

#2.60 

#2.15 
#2.40 

2.45 

2.15 
04.95 

5.50 
6.00 

12 

13 

#4.50 

«'4.07 

14 

#4.75 

15 

<«.00 

16 

#.60 
#L49 

d.74 
d.55 

#.60 
#.60 

.55 
.85 

.73 

17 

18 

19 

.78 
.^4 

20 

21 

^       (/1. 75 

#1.30 
#1.50 

1.58 
1.45 

L44 

r*, 

1        dl.35 

23 

d2.25 

#2.40 

1.89 

24 

d3.00 

1.80 

25 

«l.  12 

1.25 

#.97 
dl.l5 

14.99 

W 

e2.25 

27 

ia25 

dU.40 
dlO.35 

/1. 48 

at3.93 

17.60 
15.50 

?8 

12.20 

29 

0.60 

dl2.40 

3U 

y0.60 

dl2.30 

31 

11.74 

dl4.80 

:« 

ML  74 

dlO.  30 
dl2.80 

3'J 
34 

c4.05 
#9.14 

•4.05 
#2.40 

4.20 
2.30 

4.25 
2.25 

35 

2.17 

m 

#.07i 

#.10 

37 

38 

#  New  York. 
/Per  nest. 

fOne  hundred  and  twenty  dozen  awarded  at  $9.60,  delirered  at  all  points ;  for  New  York,  $8.    For 
northern  points  or  moist  climates. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab${ract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  Cily^  under 
['Som.^FignnB  in  large  type  denote  the  ntes  at  which  oon tract*  hare  been  awarded; 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
0 
7 
8 
0 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
4« 
43 
46 
47 

50 
51 
52 
53 
61 
56 
56 
67 
58 
59 
GO 
61 
62 
63 
C4 
65 


Class  11— Saddles,  Harxbss.  Liathbi,  itc. 


7 

Bafs,  nose dos. 

Blankets,  horse No. 

Bridles,  harness dos. 

Bridles,  riding dos. 

Bridle-bits,  tinned,  cnrb dos. 

Bnutbes,  horse,  leather  backs dor.. 

Baokles,  roller,  harness,  |-inchloop gross. 

Backles,  roller,  harness,  ^-inch  tinned-iron do.. 

Bnokles,  rol ler,  harness,  i-inch,  tinned-iron do . . 

Baokles,  roller,  harness,  1-ioch,  tinned-iron do. . 

Backles,  roller,  harness,  l^inob,  tinned  iron do.. 

Baokles,  roller,  harness,  l|-inch,  tinned-iron! do.. 

Baokles,  roller,  harness,  l}-iDob,  tinned-iron do.. 

Baekles,  roller,  harness,  2-incb,  tinned  iron do. . 

Backles,  trsoe,  l|-inch pairs. 

Backles,  trace,  2-lnch do.. 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  44  feet.  No.  0 doz. 

Cinchas,  hair do.. 

Clips,  trace,  polished,  wroaght-iron do. . 

Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooks,  Japanned,  2-inch do.. 

Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooks,  japanned,  2|-inch do.. 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  lapanned,  2-inch do.. 

Cockeyes,  screwed.  Japanned,  2|-iDch do.. 

Collars,  horse,  medlam do.. 

Collars,  horse,  large do.. 


5A 

126 

12 
18 

10 
17 


12 
10 

86 

61 

86 

2 

1 

i 

482 

342 

9 

10 


170 

6 

1 

27 

1 

123 


1 


3 


19 
13 

lO 

ir 


19 
lO 

36 

91 

35 

9 

1 

1-9 

489 
349 

lO 


170 

• 

1 

97 

1 

193 


99 


Points  of  delirery. 


8t.Loais 
orN.  r. 


4.85 
6.65 

2.15 
L65 


1^50 
9.75 
9.26 
8.40 
9.60 
8.20 


.90 


4.50 
&50 
6.00 


8.50 
4.95 


11.25 
13.50 


11.25 
13.50 


y.Y. 


3.90 

7.20 

11.40 

L97 


4.47 
6.00 
6.70 


1.90 


N.Y. 


5.99 


4.10 
6.50 


•  In  blaek,  fisir,  or  red  leather. 
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adveriiiement  of  April  16,  1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  e/c— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oooparison  of  samples  which  acoompanied  bids.] 


1  il 

4    1   « 

s 

1 

1 

t 
-< 

I 

1 

a 

1 

1 

< 

1 

i 

a 

1 

H 

1 

Points  of  dellTory. 

C 

StIxraU 
orN.Y. 

N.  Y. 

Balto. 
orN.Y. 

Chio. 

N.  Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Chic 
or8iL. 

Chic. 

1 

6.75 
4.75 

1.60 
1.25 
1.60 
1.20 

aso 

11.25 

«7.95 

ea8.ftO 

oaoo 

A&26 
all.  00 
al2.00 
C1.M 

.74 
.85 

4.00 
4.20 
5.70 
V.60 
5.60 

.89 
.43 

.50 

.TO 

1.00 

1m15 

1.50 

1.75 

.06 
.12 

1 

1.85 
1.40 
1.86 
2.80 
el.70 
2.25 
9.00 

laso 

12.60 

aoo 
a75 
a5o 

2 
3 

4 

18.50 
0.20 

15.86 

6 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

L04 

.90 

L04 

L19 

2.95 
11.75 
4.40 



14 
15 
16 
17 
1H 

4.25 

.77 

.47 

.87 

.55 

.44 

.77 

.64 

.76 

LIO 

1.45 

.95 

1.65 

LIO 

LOO 

L82 

aoo 
a  80 
ia50 

4.80 
a50 

4.50 

aoo 
aoo 
a5o 

7.50 
.57 
.66 
.92 
L32 
L64 
L98 
2.29 

•06 

•10 

a50 

10.60 

aoo 

4.75 

a49 

a5o 

19 
20 
21 

?? 

.54 
.60 

.84 

L20 

L59 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

'  2« 

1  30 
1  31 

'52 
33 

as 

86 
37 
3M 

HO 

5L80 
2.08 

,40 
1  11 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

H 

49 

L24 

1.58 

1.45 

3.80 

2.85 

2.85 

.13 



•19 

•88 
.99 

.45 
.55 

M) 

M 

.'88 

.50 

aoo 

11.00 
12.00 
13.00 

aoo 

11.00 
12.00 
13.00 

.34 
Ui5 

17.68 
21.72 

24.00 

5? 

53 

12.08 
a  10 
10.93 

12.08 
10.93 
a  10 

laoo 

15.50 
14.00 

laoo 

13.25 
11.50 
16.00 
15.60 
14.00 
18.00 
ia25 
11.50 

14.00 
14.50 

laso 

17.60 
14.50 

ia5o 

20.50 

r4 

55 
PC 
57 
58 
59 
6(1 

61 
62 
63 
64 

« 

b  No  sample. 


e  Delivered  at  New  York. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahitract  of  propo$al$  received  and  cantraoU  awarded  in  Xew  York  City,  under 
[NoTB.~FigarM  in  Urge  type  denote  the  ntee  at  which  c«mtracts  have  been  awarded ; 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

n 

13 
14 
16 
16 

17 
18 
10 

:io 

21 
•22 
23 
24 

25 
28 
27 
28 
29 

31 
32 
33 
■34 
:« 

31 
3M 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
A5 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Class  11— Cootinaed. 
tAi»DLE8,  HABinnB,  LXATBXR,  ITC.— oontinaed. 


s 

9 


1 


S 


t 

< 
s 


B 
5 


(4 
S 


2 

a 


Points  of  delivery. 


1% 


1^ 


Collars,  mole dox  ..  45 


Halters do  . 


Hanies,  Concord,  size  18  and  20  inches,  wood, 
shortdlp pairs  .J    1,071 


Harness,  doable,  complete,  with  breeching   | 
Conoordhames .set«..        522 


Harness,  double,  complete,  without  breech*  i 
ing.  Concord  hames sets..,       179 


Harness,  plow,  doable,  with  back-band  and  | 
Con      '  * 


collars.  Concord  hsmes sets..] 

Harness,  single sets. 

Leather,  calf-skin lbs. 

Leather,hamess(15  tol8poands  per  side)  .do. 

Leather,  kip  (abcat  5  poond  sides) do. 

Leather,  lace  (sides) per  lb. 

Leather,  sole,  hemlock lbs. 

Leather,  sole,  oak do. 


2 
1,440 

16,203 

2,900 

03 

2,605 

6,880 


99 

l,OTl 
599 
179 

989 

9 
1.440 

16,993 

9,900 

93 

9.605 

«,S80 


16.64 


.40 
a7.95 

68.60 
M.45 
«12.07 


11.25 
13.50 


7.05 
0.20 


19.0Q 

14.00 
15.50 


12.08 
10.03 
a  16 


8.70 


.50 


14.40         14.82 
I    14.25 
13.72 


.3U 


13.72 
el3.85 
el2.60 


.29 
.28 


.50 


16.55 
15.05 
14.07 
1420 

13.00 

13.06 

1L85 

11.50 

7.20 
6.25 

4.  or 

4.73 
11.59 

&75 


a  No  tie,  1  inch. 
6  With  tie,  1  inch. 
*\\  Inch. 


dOOsettf. 

e  1  collar  for  No.  2  and  3  bar- 
DeHA,  and  hip  straps  at- 
tached to  wheel  hame.iA. 


/136  sets. 
0146  sets. 

A 15  to  20  poands  Saint  Louis, 
Chicago,  or  Carlisle. 
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4idverti9ement  of  April  16,  ltS88f  far  fumUking  goodt,  etc, — Continued. 
Awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.) 


^ 

. 

, 

1 

i 

a 

o 

. 

i 

t 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

• 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

t 

a 

1 

< 

s 

94 

*; 

P 

A 

< 

fi 

\  ^ 

^ 

H 

Points  of  delivery. 

2  'i 

"^   4 

II 

^ 

^' 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

ie.00 

IS.  50 

n 

«• 
• 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

S.60 
11.00 

1 

2 

14.00 

12.00 

3 

13.00 

13.00 

4 

13.25 

*. 

6 

11.  SO 

6 

8.86 
11.50 

8.60 
10.00 

7 

8 

7.50 

9 
10 
11 

.65 

.591 

.64 

m.<» 



n 

13 

.49 

14 

.52* 

15 

19.00 
17.26 

17.00 
15.00 

17.50 
14.00 

:dl5.98 

1 

16 

....... 



17 

15.00 

12.75 

12.00 

I 

18 

17.25 
15.00 

14.23 
18.60 

18w25 
18.00 

i 

?to 

i 

21 

13.25 

18.00 
12.00 

10.75 

8.68 
96.15 

1 

/T.a5 





22 
23 

?4 

25 

7.00 

I 

26 

27 
?8 

1 

29 

.90 
.80 

•80 

30 

31 

.-0 

82 

.70 

83 

:St 

A.S»| 

.32 
.81 

84 

85 

.29 

.57* 
.471 

.45 

.384 

86 

87 

( 

88 

i-m 

<.18 

.65 

.54 

.1^ 

f:l? 

?n 

1 

40 

:S1 

j 

•!^ 

.21/* 
.i»A 

41 

( 

42 

.32 
.31 

.38 

.30 

4:t 

^ 

1 

44 

1 

.30 

45 

i 

.37, 
.16r 

j 

46 
47 

itiol 

.80  Jo 

48 

i 

49 

L 

1 

1 

i  Per  foot. 
J  Sqnaru  foot. 


kO). 
1172  sets. 


m  Xew  York  or  Carlisle. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY   OP   THE    INTERIOR 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contra^its  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[N0TE.~Figares  in  large  type  denote  the  nktes  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded; 


19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

ae 

29 

30 
31 

32 
33 
34 

35 
36 

% 

39 
40 
41 

<;2 

43 


Clam  11— ^^ontinned. 

6A0DLE8,  IIARXEM,  LEATBBR,  ETC.— continued. 


Rings,  halter grone. 

kings,  hamesa,  assorted gross. 

Ssddles No. 

Surcingles , doz. 

Wax, saddlers',  African lbs.. 

Wax,  shoe-makers*,  AfHoan lbs.. 

Additicnal/or  training  sehooU. 

Brtdle-bits,  tinned, loose  ring,  snaffle doz.. 

Backles,  U-inCh,  breast-strap,  snap,  X.  C,  "Cham- 
pion"   gross.. 

Bnokles,  harness,  center-bar,  1  inch,  X.  C gross . . 

Bnckles,  roller,  harness,  |  and  1  inch  loop,  X.  C,  14  cross 
1-inch;  6 gross  1  inch Sross.. 

Buckles,  sensible,  harness,  finch,  tinned  iron,  mallea- 
ble   gross.. 

Buckles,  sensible,  hamei«».  1-inch,  tinned-iron,  malle- 
able  gross.. 

Bookies,  sensible,  harness,  l^inch,  tinned-iron,  malle- 
able  gross.. 

Clips,  trace,  polished  wroiigbt-irou,  extra  heavy.... doz. 

Creaser^  wood,  assorted do. . 

Irons,  breast-strap,  l}-inch,  Japanned,  malleable,  Pettln- 
gill's  pattern gross. 

Rivets, hame,  {-inch,  black,  flat-head,  malleable lbs.. 

Skins,  rasset,  lining doz.. 

Sheep-skins do... 


& 


Snaps,  harness,  1-inch,  X.  C . . . 


.gross. 


10 


190 
140 


15 
120 

1 


10 


•8 

! 

:9 


t^ 

« 

1 

§ 

1 

-«i 

§ 

s 

O 

^ 

a 

Ck 

S 

s 

& 

< 

Points  of  deliTOTT. 

3« 

63 
39 

lO 


190 
149 


• 


30 


15 

1 


30 

9 

16 


2.76 


It.  50 
7.85 


2.75 
2.50 


.f»  ! 
.44  ! 

3.87 

1.40 

1.85 
1.60 


.78 
1.22 


1.79  j 
.14  I 


•5S 


.04 


3. 35  I  3.93  I 


.12  ; 


I 


1.75 
3.05 


.10 
0.25  i      7.50 


2.60 
2.70 


« 1)  inch,  New  York. 


b  fi  inch,  New  York. 


cf  to  1  Inch,  New  York. 
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tuioertUement  of  April  16,  1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  fte.— Con  tinned, 
awards  were  made  oa  oojnparison  of  samples  whleh  acoompaaled  bids.  J 


1 

3 
1 

p 

1 

1 

1 

Hi 

E.  H.  ConkliD. 

3 

> 

Points  of  delirery. 

1 
1 

li 

i 
1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

.75 

1.00 

8.00 
6.75 

7.50 
7.60 
2.20 

SI.50 
8.86 

al.lO 

bi.H 

.82 

.95 

«.86 
d.40 

.60 
.62 
.75 
.80 
.85 
1.20 
.81 
.36 
.53 

■ 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

6.90 
6.70 
6.33 

4.77 

8 

t 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

.05 
.05 

15 
16 
17 

18 

.58 
.00 

8.25 
7.M 
1.08 

L25 

.70 

.75 

1.15 

1.75 

.13 

3.95 

3.15 

.86 

.60 

4.00 
1.00 
.75 

1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

.25 

2.25 

3.25 

19 

20 
21 

1.54 

«1.43 

1.78 

.88 
1.35 

2.03 
.13 

1.41 

22 

?4 

.81 
1.24 

1.87 

25 
20 

27 

?8 

29 

..  .       .... 

30 
31 

8? 



8a 

4.03 
.09 

8.68 
4.32 

34 

.20 

35 
86 

r..87i 

7.00 

37 

•.50 

2.75 
2.65 

38 

2.34 
1.43 



2.50 

7.06 
7.00 
7.00 

89 
40 
41 

3*^ 

43 

d  f  to  1|  Incb,  New  York. 


e  14  gross  { inch. 


ft  gross  1-inch. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY    OF   THE    INTERIOR 


Abstraet  of  propogaU  received  and  ooniraoU  awarded  in  Xew  York  City^  under 
IKOTE.— >FigarM  is  large  tjpe  denote  the  ntee  at  which  oontracte  have  been  awarded; 


Class  12. 

AOBICULTVRAL  DIPLEMKinB 

■a 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

< 
(A 

j 

Poioto  of  delivery. 

i 

m 
< 

• 
-•1 

-•1 

1 

• 

1 

m 

4: 
i 

S 

1 

Angers,  poethole,  9inch, 
dot. 

Axle-grease,  of  2dos.  boxes 
each,  per  doz oases 

BaKS.^grain,  seamless.  2^ 
bushels dos. 

Corn-planters,  hand . .  .Xo 

Corn-planters,  1 -horse.  No. 
Corn-planters,  2  horse. No. 
Comshellers No. 

Cradles,  firain,  4  fingers. 

with  scythes,  packed  in 

canes dot. 

Cultivators,  1 -horse,  iron 

frame,  with  wheel.. .No. 
Cnttivators,   walking,    2- 

horse No. 

Diggers,  post-hole No 

Fanning*mills No . 

Feed-cutters  No 

ForkR,  hay.  c.  s..  3  oval 
tioen,  54- feet  handles, 
pscke<l  in  caees doa . 

ForkK.  bay.  o.  s.,  4  oval 
tinea,  S^-feet  bandies, 
packed  in  osses —  dos. 

Forks,   msnure,   c   s.,  4 
oval  tines,  long  handles, 
packed  in  cases doz. 

730 

3S2 

460 

17 
17 
25 

28 
146 
164 
118 

22 
9 

236 

91 
27 

359 

■6.66 
6.73 
a.  98 

pl.20 

MI.50 

6.45 

6.48 

6.54 

670 

a.40 

al.25 

11.00 

.54 
.70 
.90 

9.49 

.05 

i 

•11.77 10. 40 

1 

t 

1 

8 

4 
6 

02.55 
62.65 
a2.67 
62.75 
al.lO 
61.20 

i.75 

7 
8 
9 
10 

i 
! 



UM 

11 
12 

IT 
IT 
95 

98 
146 
1«4 
113 

99 

• 

93« 

•1 
97 

i 

13 



14 

64.35 

..... 

04.36 
03.80 

1S.M 



ir. 

16 

17 

O3.00 

18 

10 
20 
til 
22 
23 

61.05 
6.58 

1.10 

LIO 

.... 

.74 

i 

24 
2A 

1     ■       i 

03.25 

26 
27 

1 
1 

2.00 
2.94 

8.50 
4.12 

3.00 

4.15 

1 

1 

4.27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

<!3.15 
03.56 

32 
33 

8.76 

4n 

84 

3.76! 

1 

*  Delivered  at  Saint  Panl,  Saint  Loots,  Kansas  Citv,  and  Omaha. 
1  Delivered  at  New  Tork,  Carlisle,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  East  Saint  Loui«. 
a  New  York. 
6  Chicago. 

e  Delivered  at  Chicago,  strapped, 
e  Without  spring  attachment. 
/  Steel  beam,  steel  wheel,  and  springs. 
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adveriiaement  of  April  16,  IS8S^  far  furnishing  goods,  cfc— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oompiuisoii  of  samplea  which  accompanied  bids.] 


i 

i 

a 

•§ 

S 

H 

1 

a 

a 

1 

1 

i 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

d 

g 

6 

n 

a 

1 

I 

1 

s 

» 

2 

1 

i 

a 

.a 

2 

1 

1? 

1 

i 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

"1 

< 

t 

t^   1 

i5 

1 

5 

J  t 

S       5 

i 

* 

i 
3 

£ 

t 

5 

* 

i 

1 

s 

1 

OB 
< 

h 

1           i 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

t 

....i 





a2Lll 
a2.8t 

i 

1 

1 



13.00 

8.M 
91.00 

M.35 

6.75 
4.00 



13.89 



3.20 

...... 

.<t.<liS 

3.25 
11.60 

...     .  ,  .    ..    1 

1 '/li».95 

12.25 

\n\.6i 

1              /ii.oo, 

«11. 75 

1.00 

LOO 
1.20 
.'.0 

•>o 

'          1 

11.00 
12.00 

15.00 

11.75 

16.75 

4.50 

11.50 

21 
22 

i 

;      !      •    .     1 

1 

24 

1               ' 

i               1 
1 

i 

2.70 
9.41 

2.84 
2.55 

3.73 

1 i....l...ij..J_ 

j 

2(J 

1           ! 
! 

i 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

31 

1 

3.99 

3.7.1 

1 

i 
1 

i      ! 

3.2€ 



1 
i 

\u 

1 

A  35  dosen  only.    Per  doxen. 
1 10  dozen  only.    Per  dozen . 
j  Crown  axle-in^ase. 
n  BnndlfMl.    New  York. 
o  New  York  or  Chic9i(o. 
p  36  only.    New  York. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab$tract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CUgf  under 
[XOTK.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded ; 


Class  12— Continned. 

AGRICULTUKAL IMFLRMEST8. 

i  — continoed. 


I 


i 


(3 

t 

i 

i 

i 

1 

9 

•3 

« 

1 

m 

< 

m 

H 

o 

•^ 

CO 

« 

6 

n 

Points  of  deliTery. 


I 


& 

3 

3 
w 


I 


Forks,  mannre,  c.  s.,  5 
oval  tines,  long  handles, 
etrappedfemile,packed 
incases doz. 


Handles,  ax,  86inoh.  hick- 
ory, all  white  (samples 
of  one  dosen  required), 
packed  in  oases doz. 

Handles,  hay-fork,  5J-feet, 
packed  in  cattes doz. 


Handles,   hoe,   planter**,  | 
packed  in  cases doz.  i 

Handles,  pick,  36-inch,  No. 
1,  packed  in  cases. .  .doz .  I 

Handles,  plow,  left-hand.  ; 
doz.i 


Handles,  plow,  right-hand,  i 
doz 


22  1 


3d 


1,471  i    1,471 


7ft  i 


1S4 
105 

45  I 


i 

184  I 
105 

45 
47 


!    dl.25 

61.16 
61.04 
61.00 
61  99 

5.15 
6.85 
6.00 
6.60 


.71.03^1.00 


flrl.39 
ffLb7 


gLU 


.60 


a.  97 
al.27 
al.63 


.90 


1.57 

1 
d.63  (71.24 


1.25        al.24  1.20 


6.16^ 


.88! 
1.151 


I 


1.50. 


*  Delirered  at  Saint  Pani,  Sa,  nt  Louis.  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha. 

t  Delivered  at  New  York,  Carlisle,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  East  Saint  Louis. 

a  New  York. 

b  Chicago. 

d  Delivered  at  Sioux  City,  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City. 
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g 

6 

.J 

^ 

^ 

1 

i 

=3 

^ 

g 

, 

i 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

OQ 

1 

1 

i 

fl 

1 

_j^ 

1 

& 

1 

'3 

s 

*4 

1 

1 

s 

U 

e^ 
•^ 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

•4 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

•^ 

» 

S 

A 

n 

t? 

O 

n 

Points  or  deUvery. 

«  fii 

4* 

£3 

« 
^ 

1 
1 

t 
5 

1 

i 

r^ 

t 

£ 

4« 

t 

1 

s 

o 

S 

1 

< 

1? 
^1 

1^ 

6.22 
5.64 

1 

2 

3 

4 

g.li 

U.81 
fcl.Ol 

1.59 

11.38 

fi 

6 

7 

m.53 

.68 
.48 



8 

9 

10 

11 

n 



1 

a.  19 

1.83 

n.38 

11 

14 

2.16 

1.45 

61.40 

1.60 

1^ 

16 

1.55 

17 

2.16 

1.46 

61.40 

1.60 

If) 

19 

1.55 

SO 

fAU  points. 
Chicago.  Sionx  City,  Kansas  Citv,  Omaha.  Saint  PanI,  and  Saint  Lonis. 
JAUwhlie. 
m  If  in  hondles  5  cents  per  dozen  less.    Chioaj^o. 
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REPORT   OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF  THE    INTERIOR 


Ab9tract  ofpropoBah  recetred  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xfw  York  dig,  mnder 
[KanL-Fisures  in  Urge  type  denote  the  ratee  at  which  oontracte  have  been  awarded ; 


Clam  12— Continned. 

AOBICULTURAL  IMPLBMRXTS— 

oontinned. 

t 

i 

d 

! 
'i 

m 

1 

1 

s 

i 

a 

.a 

1 
1 

1    ^ 

5  :l 

1  '  1   i 

1 
Point!  of  deUvery.                           | 

i 

a 

p 

1  1 

i 

1 

e 

M 
I 

S 

1 

1 

% 

m 
< 

^ 

i 
i 

1 

Handles,  ebovel,  lon^.  paclced 
incaaes doz. 

Handles,   spade,   packed  in 
cases doz. 

narrow-t4H)th.  sonare,  |  by  10 
inches,  headed lbs 

Harrows,  40  teeth.  1  by  10 
inches,  headed,  with  draw- 
bar and  clevises No. 

Hoes,  frarden,  solid  shanks, 
c.  8.,  8-inch doz. 

Hoes,  grub,  o.  s.,  oval  eye, 
No.2 doz. 

Hoes,   planters',  o.  s.,   solid 
sbank,  8-inch ,.doz. 

Hoes,  planters*,  c.  s.,  10-inch, 
with  eye doz. 

Knives,  hay doz. 

1            1 
82         39       1.  "[> 

tjna 

1 

2 

22           <2a  i     o  34      1.H0 

..  .....1  ..^.... 

: 

3 

4,eso 

251 
216 

42 

48 

187 
9 

125 

7 
38 

c 

4,6M 
951 

01% 

4.25 

^t^ i 

64.25|  <«.75 

6 

7 

316 

4» 

4H 

isr 

9 
135 

7 

2.17 
3.70 

8.00 
7.85 

>10.60. 

1      1      ! 

8 
0 

3.00 

3.»5 
m3.75 

8.00 
a20 
8.U 

1 

1 

10 

r  '1    : 

n 

12 
13 

u 

IS 





1          1 
1          } 

16 
17 
18 

Machines,    mowing,    single- 
trees,   double  •  trees,    and 
neck-yoke  complete,  with 
two  doz.  extra  sections .  .No. 

Machines,  mowing  and  reap- 
ing combined,  single-trees, 
double-trees,  and  neck-yoke 
complete,  with  one  doz.  ex- 
tra sections  for  each,  mow- 
ing and  reaping No. 

Machines,    reaping,    single- 
trees,   doable  •  trees,    and 
neck-yoke  complete,  with 
two  doz. extra  sections. .  No. 

Machines,  thrashing,  6-horso 
power,    complete,    with 
stacker,    mounted   power, 
and  all  necessary  belting 

1          ' 

1 
C34.50 1 

10 
•JO 

t 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
J 

) 
t 
1 

"I 
22 

38 

1 

23 

• 

2A 
'25 
•J6 

1 

• 

*  Saint  Paul,  Saint  Lonis,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha. 

a  Delivered  at  New  York,  Carlisle,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  East  Saint  Louis,  and  Chicago. 

6  New  York. 

e  Chicago. 

/Chicago  and  Saint  Louis. 

aSaintPauL 

A  Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 

i40-tooth,  two  sections,  patent  tooth,  no  clevises. 

^60-tooth,  three  sections,  patent  tooth,  no  clevises. 

t' Mounted  power,  unmounted  thrasher  and  stacker. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  1&^,  for  fwmiBking  goodgf  etc, — Continaed. 
awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


pi 

^ 
^ 

1 

6 

5 

1 

f 

i 

J 

1 

r 

4 

1 

! 

i 

a 

s 

^& 

r 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

5 

s 

« 

i 

1 

s 

1 
1 

OB 

1 

^  o 

1* 

t 

o 
m   • 

II 
1' 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 
1 

f.85 
tl.l4 

1 

i  • 

.... 

2 

1 

3 

1 

i 

4.95 

2.88 

229 
2  5» 

4.84 

3.24 
3,74 

3.75 

4 
5 

i.."'.'.'. 

2.13 
2.35 

2.89 

7 

3.95 

e3.00 

8 

f 

2  70 
3.25 
3.40 

8.42 
S.tit 

3.86 

10 

4.95 

n 

13 

11 

9.00 
9.60 
11.90 

elO.  14 

7.76 

14 
15 

o34.Td 

p36w75 

9«8.00 

972.00 

#58.50 

16 

17 

1ft 

19 
?0 

21 

o3a7.eo 

A347.50 

814.00 

1:810.00 
i295.66 
I345l00 
282L66 

?i 

24 
25 
26 

I  Moonted  power,  moanted  thrasher  and  stacker. 
tASaroean  No.  1,  bnt  half  bright, 
n  Sioux  City,  K^psas  City,  Omaha,  and  Saint  Panl. 
o  Champion,  light,  mowing. 
p  Champion,  new,  mowing. 

g  Champion  No.  4,  combined  mowing  and  reaping  machine,  with  self-rake  attachment. 
$  Champion  light  reaperd. 
t  If  in  bandies,  5  cents  per  dozen  less ;  Chicago. 

INT  88— VOL  IT 37 
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REPORT    OF   THE    SECRETARY   OF   THE    INTERIOR. 


Ab$traci  of  propoiaU  received  and  eontracU  awarded  in  New  York  Citjf^  under 
[KOTK.~FigiirM  in  large  type  denote  the  ntee  at  which  eootnote  hare  been  awarded ; 


Class  IS— Continued. 

i  AOBICVLTUBAL  IMPLIMSim— 

continued. 

! 

i 

i 

1 
05 

1 

n 

n 

1 

OB 

1 

PointaofdiOiTery. 

1 

1 

1 

t 
1 

s 

1 

I 

^ 

% 

1 

Maohinea,  thraabinff,  S-horae 
puwer.    complete,    with 
aiacker,    mounted   power, 
and  all  neceaaary  belting 
andfixtnrea No. 

Marhlnen,  thrashing,  lO-horae 
power,    complete,    with 
stacker,    mounted   power, 
and   all  neceBt»ary  belting 
aud  fixtures No 

Oxbow  keys,  Much doa. 

Ox-bowa,  2-incb do.. 

Picks,  earth,  steel  pointed,  as. 
aorted,  5  to  6  pounds . . .  .doa. 

4 

5 

74 

49 
60 

4 

s 

7* 

4» 
SO 

2 
3 

4 
5 

• 

7 
8 
9 

.45 
.42 

9.40 

3.89 

2.05 

•43 

.46 

8.60 
4.10 

10 

n 
rn 

u 

15 

4  ?0 

ri»70 

4.20 

16 

S3.00 

*  Saint  Paul,  Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha. 

a  Delivered  at  New  York,  Carliale,  Philadelphi%  Baliini«i«,  East  Saint  Loula,  and  Ohioat*. 
b  New  York. 
e  Chicago. 
dCoBunoneye. 

•  Adaa  eye. 
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<idvcrii$€n\eni  of  April  16,  18^,  for  furnishing  goods,  e<a.— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oomparUon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


m 
< 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
It 

1 

Joseph  W.  French. 

• 

3 

s 

i 
1 

1:3 
6 

1 

< 

a 
1 

6 

1 

3 

Points  of  deliTcry. 

g 

& 

1. 

< 

s 

^ 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

^1 

?e5 

1 

1 

P 

1 

§ 

1 

/327.00 
0352.00 
A362.60 

3944IO 

i84L00 
ifc321.00 

1 



2 

©07.00 

3 

• 

/341.00 
0360.50 
A376.50 

339.00 

2347.00 

1>I38.50 
Jb34l.00 

4 

6 

i467.50 

7 

2307.00 

D 

.52 
.72 

.42 

5.40 
5.40 

0 

10 

5.40 

11 

5.40 

12 

3.20 
4.20 

n 

U 

4.00 

4.00 

a.96 

4.07 

1^ 

le 

/Chicago  and  Baint  Loois. 

ff  Saint  Paol. 

A  Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 

k  Mounted  power,  unmoonted  thrasher  and  staeker. 

I  Hoonted  power,  mounted  thrasher  and  staokar. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Jh$tract  of  propotaU  receive  and  oontract$  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NoTic—FiinirM  in  Iwge  t  jpe  denote  the  rmtet  at  which  contrtcts  bare  been  awarded ; 


CLA88  13— Continned. 
▲ORicuLTUBAL  iMPLXMBirii— continaed. 


I 


I 


I 


I 

a 
5 


n 
s 


Polnta  of  deUrery. 


i 


s 

a 


Plows,  7-inoh,  c.  s.,  1-hone,  with  extra  share No. . 

Plows, 8-inch, o. s.,  1-hone,  with  extra  share No.. 

Plows,  9-incb,  o.  •.,  1-horse,  with  extra  share No. . 

Plows,  lO-ioch,  c.  s.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share No . . 

Plows,  Il-inch,  0. 8.,  2- horse,  with  extra  shsre No.. 

Plows,  12-inch,  a  s.,  2-hor8e,  with  extra  share No. . 

Plows,  14-inch,  o. s., 2-borse,  with  extra  share No.. 

Plows,  breaking.  10-inoh,  with  rolling  colter,  gange- 
wh«»el,  and  extra  share No.. 

Plows,  breaking,  12-inch,  with  rolling  colter,  gause* 
whecL  and  extra  share No.. 

Plows,  oreahing.  IS-ioch,  with  rolling  colter,  gaaee- 
wheel,  and  extra  shsre No.. 

Plows,  bresking.  14-inch,  with  rolling  colter,  gauge- 
wheel,  and  extra  share No.. 

Plows,  shovel,  doable No.. 

Plows,  shovel,  single No.. 

Plow-beams,  for  7-inch  plow No.. 

Plow-beams,  for  8-inoh  plow No.. 

Plow-beams,  for  10-inoh  plow No.. 

Plow-beams,  for  12-inoh  plow No.. 

Plow-beams,  for  14-inch  plow No.. 

Plow-beams,  for  12-inch  breaking-plow No . 

Plow-beams,  for  li-inch  breaking-plow No . 

Pamps,iron,open  top,pitoher  spoat,8-iiich  eylinder .  No . 

Pumps,  wood No.. 

Pnmp-tabing,  wood,  with  necessary  oonplinga,  per  foot. 

Rakes,  bay,  salky '. '.\V,\ No.. 

Bakes,  hay.  wood,  12  teeth,  2  bows dos 


80 
172 

07 
183 


834 
55 


55 

283 

10 

8» 
800 

18 

10 

00 

152 

282 

88 

187 

55 

12 
15 

470 
127 


150 


80 

67 
153 

r' 

334 
Ad 

263 
lO 
30 

18 
16 

66 
ld)l 

68 

lar 

19 

Id 

476 
197 


IM 


03.16 

3.75 
3.85 

a7.00 
08.10 
08.75 

alO.50 

010.75 

010.75 

010.75 
O2.00 

01.40 


68.40 

e3.85 

tfS  40 

#3.70 

da.  55 
e8.00 
^82 

97.60 
07.50 

Xkoo 

»8.60 

^0.70 

jO.00 

ilO.20 

^10.40 
*1.7« 
n.75 

ml.  05 
ikl.70 
nl.75 
0.90 
p.  30 
0.98 
9.83 

0.3a 

p.iO 
0.36 

p.  41 
0.36 

p.  41 
0.46 

p.  48 
0.56 

p.  58 


8.20 

8.85 

3.69 

«^45 

13.  f  5 

K7.40 

tt7.76 

vo.7a 


«10.15 

1   60 

1.76 

1.80 
1.70 

O.30 
r.45 
7.30 
r.45 
7.44 
r.60 
7.47 
r.55 
0.87 
r.8S 
7.82 
r.70 
7.87 
r.75 


*Saint  PanL  Saint  Lonis,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha. 
a  Delivered :  Sionx  City,  Saint  Louis,  Chicago, 

Saint  Paul,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City. 
h  Sample  No.  8|. 

e  Same  pattern,  Na  1  Dixie  Clipper. 
d  Sample  Na  1 ;  Dixie  Clipper, 
s  Same  pal  tern,  No.  6h. 
r  New  York. 


0  Sample  C.  No.  7. 

h  Sample  Missoori,  Clipper  No.  14. 

<  Same  Mttem,  O  No.  7, 12  inch. 

J  Sample  "Kansas  pattern  "—Nebraska  i»at(en. 

k  Wood  beam. 

1  Iron  beam,  lieht  Halta. 
m  Iron  beam,  heavy  If  altik 
n  Iron  beam. 
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adverti$em€nt  of  Jp^il  16,  1988,  for  fumiahing  goods,  etc, — Continued, 
awards  were  made  en  oompariaoii  of  samplea  which,  accompanied  bids.] 


1 
S 

1 

1 

i 

0 

1 

OS 

•3 

a 

1 

1 
1 

^ 

1 

ss 

OQ 

Points  iif  delivery. 

(*) 

1 

< 

Q 

1 
1 

1 
I 

1 
5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4.50 
4.75 
5.00 
6.85 
7.50 

aoo 

9.00 

9.00 

9.75 

10.25 

10.50 
fcl.75 

tl.50 
.35 
.35 
.50 
.60 
.65 
.65 
.75 

1 

2 
S 

4 
5 

6 

7 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

...... 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

.35 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.89 
.39 
.40 

V.36 
2.38 
y.80 
2.38 

^'^^ 
2.39 

y.40 

f.49 

y.44 

2.54 

y.44 

l54 

y.44 

1S4 

21 
22 



23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

........ 

29 

30 

31 
32 

33 
34 

1.40 

/1. 96 

35 
36 

37 

y 

/.ooi 

9H 

wis.  00 
1013.00 
W12.00 
W12.00 
W15.00 
isM.OO 
irU.OO 
a;18.00 
jtlS.OO 
«16.00 

19.50 

39 

1.75 

1.75 
2.00 

1.89 
1.59 

1.65 
1.45 
1.35 
1.65 
1.4d 
1.35 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

47 
48 
49 

0  Rough  oak  beams,  dry. 
p  Dressed  oak  beams,  arj. 
q  Rongh. 
r  Dresited. 
«  Heavy. 
t  Light. 
u  Truss-standard  brace. 


V  Coliers  haTeanti*fHction  bearings ;  shares  haye  double 

thick  points;   handles  braced;  all  breakers  with 
caster-rolling  colters. 

V  With  wood  wheels. 
X  With  iron  wheels, 
y  Chicago. 

z  Sionx  City  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Saint  PaoL 
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Ah$tract  ofproposali  received  and  cantraote  awarded  in  Kew  York  Citjff  under 
[KOTB.  — Fignret  in  large  type  denote  tlie  ntee  at  wbioh  oontraota  hare  been  awarded  i 


CLAflS  12— Continued. 
AGRICULTURAL  iMPLBMUCTa— continned. 


td 


I 

a 
i 


Points  of  deliTery. 


y 


24 
25 
26 

27 

2« 
20 
30 

31 
82 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


45 


Rakes,  malleable  iron,  handled,  12  teeth doa . 


Scoops,  grain,  medium  qoality,  Xo.  4. . 


..do. 


Scythes,  grass,  assorted,  36  to  40  inch,  packe<l  in 
do.. 


Scythe-snaths.. do. 


Seed-drills  for  garden  use -  No. . 

Seeder,  broadcast,  hand No.. 

Seeder,  broadcast,  for  2-horae  wagon No . 

Shovels,  steel,  long-hsndle,  No.  2,  ronnd  point, 
not  less  than  S5  pounds  per  dozen,  in  bundles, 
extra  tied doa.. 


Shovels,  steel,  short-handle.  No.  2,  square  point, 
not  less  than  55  pounds  per  dozen,  in  bundles, 
extra  tied dos.. 


Sickles,  No.  3,  grain do.. 

Spades,  steel,  long-handle.  No.  8,  not  less  than  60 
pounds  per  dozvn,  in  bundles,  extra  tied. .  .dox. . 

Spades,  steel,  short-handle.  No.  3,  not  less  than  60 
pounds  per  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra  tied.  ..doz. . 

Swamp  (or  bosh)  hooks,  handled doz.. 

Wheelbarrows,  all  iron,  No.  4,  tubular  or 
equal No.. 

Wheelbarrows,  garden,  mediumsize No. 

Yokes,  ox,  large,  oiled  and  painted No. . 

Yokes,  ox,  medium,  oiled  and  painted No. 


AdditiotMl/or  CarlUle  School 
Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality,  long-handle. .dos. 


251 


11 


135 
126 


111 


70 


08 


11 

134 
19« 


14 

1 


1.60 


&50 


8.65 
3.0d 


8.00 

8.8U 


1.50 


5.60 
9.00 


4.24 

4.50 
4.75 


1.82 

1.59 

1.43 

1.72 


3.ry 

3.57 
2.08 


1.42 


^5.64 
p5wl5 
^.64 

4.25 


^.00 

y3.99 
^30 


o&IO 
07.80 


111 


70 


93 


08 


4.60 


4.75 


4.75 

5.30 
5.82 


4.75 

&30 
&82 


5.12 
4.20 


&12 
4.87 


m 


49 


40 


126 


lii 


40 


40 
980 


196 


&65 


4.75 

a.3o 

5.82 

4.75 

5.80 
5.32 
8. 


5.27 
4. 53 


6.27 
4.53 


a&42 
•6.43 


•5  42 
06.42 


62.20 
5L08 


45.45 
OS.  45 


OS.  45 
0&45 


M.00 


.1  65.S4 


2.08 


9.19 
3.85 


3.35 


5..M) 
O.OU 


e5.64 
e5.15 


e5.60 
e8.20 


NoTB.— For  fence  wire  and  otiier  agricultural  implements,  see  Class  Na  17— Hardware. 

aChicHtro.  ft  New  York.  e  Carlisle.  d  25  cents  dozen  less  if  wanted  black. 

e  New  York  ,or  Chicago.  / Dozen.  g In  bundles,  extra  tied. 
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1 
1 

< 

a 

1 

1 

H 

hi 

< 

1^ 
i 

1 

>^ 

6 

00  >» 

a 

3 

< 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

t 

5 

i 

s 

^ 

i 
1 

J 

s 

1 
1 

, 

1 

4.75 
0.25 

&68 

4.14 
8.06 

2 
8 

4 
6 

4.60 
4.20 

JM.13 

6 

7 
6 

9 

5.60 
4.40 

6.00 
4.00 

10 
11 

6.00 
4.10 

&00 

13 
14 
IS 
16 

17 

ii.oo 

18 

t 

4.99 
&24 

4.99 
e.24 

5.24 

&24 
7.M 

d6.64 
d6.64 

is.  75 
i6.00 

19 

20 
21 

n 

^2.16 
bL95 

2.20 
2.35 

23 
24 

V5 

d5.76 
CI6.76 

i6.00 
i6.00 

2f 

?7 

28 
29 

80 

31 
33 
33 

04.96 

04.99 

aff.lO 

6.76 

2.35 
4.00 

3.85 

6.24 
2.35 

! 

6.10 
05.60 

3.66 

e5.374 
/27.26 

34 

35 

I 

311 
37 
38 

4  76 
6.25 

2.89 
8.69 
2.69 
8.49 
2.45 
3.24 

6.68 

^ 

1  *  " 
t 

6.75 

40 
41 

42 
33 
44 

45 

46 

A  90  doxen,  36  to  40  inch ;  45  dosen  38  to  43  inch ;  New  York  or  Chicago. 

i Polished;  unpolished,  35  oentd  dozen  less;  deUverod  at  Kansas  City,  27^  cents  dozen  extral 
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Abstract  of  propoiala  rfceived  atid  0(mtraet$  awarded  in  Kew  Tork  City,  under  adtertiM' 
mwi  of  April  16,  1888,/ar/tinii«Mfi^   goods,  etc, — CoDtinued. 

[KOTB.— Flgnret  In  large  type  denote  the  rmtet  At  which  centnote  here  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  oompariaon  of  aamplea  which  accompanied  blda.] 


CLAflS  13. 
WAOOm  AND  WAOOM  FIXTUBBS. 

NoTB.^Axletreea.  bolaters.  erenera, 
hoonda,  reaohea,  and  tonsaea  to 
be  aawed  and  rough  flnistied  on 
**ahaper  *'  to  sliape  and  atxe  without 
boring  or  mortising.  Axle*treeends 
to  be  tapered  bnt  not  turned  to  fit 
akeina.  Narrow  track,  4  feet  8 
lnohe«;  wide  track,  5  feet  2  inchea. 


1 

1 

B 

Of 


1 

2 

8 

A 

5 

« 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Axletreea,  hickory,  wagon : 

2|  z  8^,  narrow  track Ko. 

2|  z  8|.  narrow  track do.. 

2}  z  8{, narrow  track do.. 

3  z  4, narrow  track do.. 

3|  z  4|,  narrow  track do.. 

8}  z  4|. narrow  track do.. 

4  X  6,  narrow  track do., 

2|  z  8|,  wide  track do. 

2}  z  ^  wide  tr^ck do. 

8  z  4.  wide  track do. 

84  z4|,  wide  track do. 

8}  z  44,  wide  track do. 

4{  z  5(,  wide  track do. 

Bolatera,  oak,  wagon,  front: 

2i  z  3|,  narrow  track do. 

2f  z  4i,  narrow  track do. 

8  z  4|,  narrow  track do. 

8|  z  6,  narrow  track do. 

2i  z  8|,  wide  track do. 

^  z  44,  wide  track do. 

8  z  4|,  wide  track do. 

8i  z  6,  narrow  track do.. 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear: 

2i  z 8, narrow  track do.. 

2|  z  8|, narrow  track do.. 

8  z  4, narrow  track do.. 

8i  z  44, narrow  track do.. 

2}  z  8,  wide  track do.. 

2|  z  8i,  wide  track do.. 

8  X  4,  wide  track do.. 

^  z  44,  wide  track do.. 

Borers,  hub do.. 

Bows,  narrow  track,  per  set  of  5.  .sets 
Bows,  wide  track,  per  set  of  5 do. . 


a 
S 


a 

<2S 


i 


t 


1 


Pointa  of  delirery. 


I 


30 

30 

J60 

1.15 

leti 

lil 

78 
95 
OS 
1A4 
10 


ITO 
109 
lff4 


139 
SO 

03 

SO 

145 

16S 

50 

31 

164 


O 

40 

116 


I 


.32 
.32 
.8S 
.42 
.45 
.52 

•AS 
.32 
,Zft 
.42 
.98 
.52 

.70 

.20 
.24 
.80 
.30 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.30 

.20 
.25 
.25 
.30 

.22 
.24 
.27 


al5.00 
•41 
•41 


.30 
.30 
.30 
.40 
.44 
.51 

.03 
..30 
.30 
.40 
.44 
.51 

.75 

.IS 

•04 
.30 

.88 
.10 
.05 

.31 
.88 

•19 
.10 
•04 
.31 
•10 
.00 
•05 
.30 


S 


M5.< 


.45 
.45 


.40 
.40 
.40 
.60 
.60 
.70 
.85 
.40 
.40 
.60 
.60 
.70 
1.00 

.26 
.29 
.30 
.33 
.33 
.36 
.36 
.30 
.26 
.29 
.30 
.33 
.33 
.36 
.36 
.89 

.22 
.26 
.26 
.29 
.80 
.33 
.34 
.38 
.22 
.25 
.26 
.29 
.30 
.33 
.34 
.88 


.88 


.45 
.45 
.45 
.66 
.67 
.78 
.96 
.45 
.45 
.66 
.68 
.79 
1.12 

.30 
.33 
.85 
.38 
.88 
.41 
.43 
.46 
.80 
.83 
.35 
.88 
.39 
.42 
.43 
.46 

.25 
.28 
.30 
.83 
.85 
.38 
.40 
.44 
.26 
.29 
.31 
.3* 
.35 
.88 
.41 
.45 


.35 
.35 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.55 
.60 
.35 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.55 
.80 

.18 


.27 


18     80 


.20 


.25 

.18 


.23 
.26 


.30 


a  No.  1.  Doles's  solid  feed. 
b  Na  2,  Doles's  solid  feed,  nut. 
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Ah$ti  act  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CUy,  under  advertisement 
of  April  16,  IbSSfforJumishing  goods,  c<c.— ContiUued. 

/NOTB.~Figiirea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontracta  have  been  awarded;  awarda  were 
made  on  coQipari«un  of  eamplea  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Class  13— Contimied. 

WAGOX  AND  WAGON  FIXTCR^S— Cont'd. 


6 


0-4 


i 


&4 


Points  of  deliyery. 


I 

o 


Covers,  29-inoh  8-oz.  duck.  10  x  14  feet, 
ftill  size,  free  from  sisinf?,  with  three 
tie*ropes  each  side.  Seams  to  be  with 
the  width,  and  not  lengthwise  of  the 
cover No.. 

Eveners,  oak,  wagon.  If  inches  thick, 
4  inches  wide  at  center.  8^  inches 
wide  at  ends.  Full-ironed,  wit  h  ends 
riveted:  top  and  bottom  plate  at  cen- 
ter witn  1-inch  hole  ana  stay-chain 
e  jes :  narrow  track No.. 

Eveners,  oak,  wagon,  wide  track,  same 
conditions  as  narrow  track No. . 

Ereners,  oak,  wagon.  pUrtn,  1|  inches 
thick,  4  inches  wide  at  center.  8^ 
inches  wideatends;  narrowtrack.No. . 

Eveners,  oak,  wagon,  plain,  1}  inches 
thick,  4  inches  wide  at  center,  8^ 
incfa^  wideat  ends ;  wide  track.  .No. . 

Felloes,  hickory,  wagon,  bent: 

1x11  inches sets.. 
X  11  inches do.. 
X  If  inches do.. 
X  ij  inches do.. 
X  1}  inches do.. 

2x2inohes , do.. 

Felloes,  oak,  wagon,  bent  t 

2x2inches do.. 

2ix2|  Inches ^ do.. 

2{x2|  inches T. do.. 

Felloes,  oak.  wagon,  sawed : 

11 X  2  inches,  cased ....do.. 

]}x2i  inches,  cased do.. 

2  X  21  inches,  cased do.. 

2  X  2|  inches,  cased do.. 

2|  X  8  inches,  cased do.. 

Honnds,  oak,  wagon,  iVont,  3«pieces, 
side  pieces  48  inches  long,  1}  inches 
chick,  2  inches  wide ;  front  and  rear 
ends  2|  inches  wide  18  inches  from 
f^nt  end.  Sway-bar  48  inches  long, 
1}  inches  thick,  2  inches  wide  the 

whole  length,  cased sets.. 

Honnds,  oak,  wagon,  pole,  2  ^pieces,  34 
inches  long.  1}  inches  thick,  2{  inches 
wide  at  rear  epd  of  corve,  tapering 
to 24inches  wide  at  rearend,  2|  inches 
wide  13  Inches  from  fh>nt  end  at  front 
of  carve,  with  nsoal  shape  and  taper 

to  front  end.  cased sets.. 

Honnds,  oak,  wsgon,  rear,  2  pieces,  48 
mohes  long  and  2  inches  thick,  2i 
inches  wide  at  front  end.  2{  Ihches 
wide  at  rear  end,  and  2{  inches  wide 
U  inches  from  nont  end  at  curve, 
cased sets.. 


9>9 


4148 
343 

340 

36 

93 
VJ 
IT 

4 
15 
47 

39 

19 

134 
6 

199 
19 
19 


35S 


437 


330 


3.90 


.26 
.26 

.11 

.11 

.56 
.66 
.75 
.85 
1.00 
1.90 

1.15 
1.50 
1.90 

1.00 
1.O0 
I.IO 
1.95 
1.90 


•39 


.18 


.24 


.35 
.35 

.124 

.124 

.67 
.66 
.76 
.86 
1.03 
1.37 

1.10 
1.80 
2.00 

1.30 
1.85 
1.75 
2.00 
2.75 


.26 


.18 


.23 


.94 
.94 

.11 

.11 

.57 
.65 
.77 
.86 
1.05 
L20 

LOS 
1.60 
l.tO 

.09 
.09 
1.08 
1.2.S 
2.00 


.35 


.21 
.20 


.94 

.25 


3.30 


.27 
.27 

.14 

.14 

.75 
.88 
1.05 
1.16 
1.40 
1.65 

1.61 
2.00 
2.40 

1.21 
L25 
1.37 
L57 
2.51 


.30 


.24 
.23 


.29' 


.15 


.15 


.18     4 


.18 


1.10 
1.20 
1.15 
L30 


20 


21 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahetraci  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cittfy  iwder 
[Note. -Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  ntet  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded; 


Class  13— Continaed. 
WAC0X8  AND  WAGOX  FIXTURES— contlnned. 


■i 
I 

ir 


% 


Points  of  delirery. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Chi- 
cago. 


14 


Hiib8,  oak : 

7*x   0 8et«. 

8  xlO ao.. 

84x11 do.. 

9  xl2 do.. 

10  xl2 do.. 

Lead-bars,  for  wairons,  ftill-ironed,  with  chains do . . 

Reaches,  oak,  sliding,  for  8-inch  wagon,  3  feet  6  inches  long, 
8|  X  1|  inches  at  fh>nt  end  and  plate,  21  x  1|  inches  at  rear 

end No. 

Beaches,  oak,  sliding,  for  Scinch  wagon,  9  feet  0  inches  long, 
8|  X  1|  inches  at  front  end  and  plate,  2|  x  1|  inches  at  rear 

end No. 

Beaches,  oak,  sliding,  for  8|-inch  wagon,  9  f^t  0  inohes  long, 
3|  X  1|  inches  at  Iront  end  and  plate,  2|  x  ]{ inches  at  rear 

end No. 

Skeins,  wagon.  2^  x  7^  inches,  not  less,  than  34  lbs.  per  set, 

packed  in  cases  or  barrels sets. 

Skeins,  wagon,  2}  x  8  inches,  not  less  than  44  lbs.  per  set. 

*  arrels sets. 

inches,  not  less  than  54  lbs.  per  set 

Rrrels sets. 

inches,  not  less  than  68  lbs.  per  set, 

arrels sets. 

inches,  not  less  than  82  lbs.  per  set, 
arrels sets. 

No. 

No 

"J,  li-inch,  "B"  quality,  cased... sets. 

ty,  cased do.. 

ty,  cssed do.. 

ty,  cased do.. 

ty,  cased do.. 

ty,  cased do.. 

Ly,  cased do.. 

ty,  cased do.. 

ty,  cased do.. 

ty,  cased do.. 

ty,  cased do.. 

L  set  hickory,  ]|-inoh|  and  1  set  of  oak 
Dob,  required  to  show  grade  and  finish. 
Its,  2-leaf,  26  X  li  inches,  per  pair. .  .No . 

Springs,  wagon,  elliptic, per  jMund ^....^....No 

Tongues,  ash,  for  3-inch  wagon,  12  feet  long,  3^  inches  wide 
and  8i  inches  thick  at  hounds,  with  gradniu  taper  to  1  j  inch 
round  at  front  end No. 

Tongues,  ash,  for  Si-lnoh  wagon,  same  as  above No. 

Tonenes,  ash,  for  8|-inch  wagon,  same  as  above Ko. 

Whifiletrees,  hickory, wagon,  full-ironed,  with  strap-irons  snd 
hooks  at  ends  and  damp-iron  wit  h  rings  at  center,  cased .  No. 


16 
« 

too 


600 

904 

461 

96 

19 

61 

67 

IT 

lOO 

IIO 

38 

36 
lO 
69 
900 
95 
99 
99 
15 
15 
19 

369 
19 


463 
631 
839 

1,899 


.92 
1.03 
1.15 
1.25 
1.55 


.95 
1.05 
1.15 
L25 
L55 


.37 

.37 

.37 
1.19 
1.25  1.19 
1.42  1.97 
L78  1.60 
1.97  il.TT 


.31 
.31 

.31 

1.12 
LSI 
L50 
L88 
2.07 


.64 
.06} 


9.89 
9.89 
1.35 

1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.  2:» 
1.25 
1.60 
1.70 
2.00 
2.40 
2.65 


.62 


1.30 

1.36 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.50 
14tf 
1.05 
3.00 


.00 
.61 

.0 

.95 


alf  painte<l  brown. 
6If  notpainteil. 


c  If  browned  black ;  no  sample, 
d  Painted. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  1888^  for  fumUhing  goode,  etc.— Con  tinned. 
Awirda  were  made  on  oomparlaon  of  Mmples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


1 

1 
1 

6 

1 
J 

H 

1 

< 

Pi 

90 

1 

«                                Points  of  dellvepy. 

•Chieago. 

Sioux  City, 

Kansas 

City. 

Omaha,  or 

Saint  Paul. 

Chicago. 

Now  York. 

New  York 

or 

Carlisle. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York, 
Carlisle, 
PhiiHdeiphia 
Baltimore, 
B.St.Loaia, 
or  Chicago. 

1 

1 

.75 
.80 
1.00 
I.IO 
1.50 
3.00 

.82 

.82 

.82 
L12 
L81 
1.50 
1.83 
2.07 

.86 
.92 
1.15 
1.28 
L75 
3.15 

.40 

.40 

.40 
1.26 
1.49 
1.72 
2.12 
2.81 



1 

sr 

» 

4 

5 

0 

.40 

.40 
.40 

r 

8 

* 

9 

1(^ 

11 

12 

18- 

14 

1,V 

1<V 

L44 

1.54 
1.64 
1.54 
1.69 
1.69 
1.89 
2.09 
2.29 
2.43 
8.18 

/Mi 

•57 
.57 
•57 

27 

L54 

1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.91 
1.95 
2.19 
2.42 
2.68 
2.88 
3.59 

d.06} 
/.06^ 

.70 
.70 
.70 

.31 

17 

18 

19^ 

?0^ 

?l 

• 

?2 

28 



24 

25 

"•'\ 

?A 

27 

.70 
a.  71 
«.07| 

«.oeft 

.601 
5.60 
e.06f 
C.06A 

2fl 

29 

80^ 

.60 
.60 
.60 

81 
82 

88 

84 

.30 

23.00 

85^ 

e  For  black.  If  half  bright,  i  cent  per  poand  more.  If  bright,  4  cent  more  per  poond.  All  tempered 
and  tested.  Weight  per  set  ofO  spiings,  110  to  115  pounds.  Springs  made  by  D.  W.  Sboler  &  Son,  Am- 
sterdam, N.  Y.  /Bright.  iPerdosen. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citj/j  under 
[XOTB.— Figoret  in  Urge  type  aenote  the  rates  At  which  contr«cte  hiiTe  been  airuded ; 


Clam  13— Continued. 
WAOOX8  AMD  WAOOIT  FiXTuass— Continued. 

i 

\ 
1 

If 
J 

r 

< 

1 

i 

1 

i 

M 

1 
1 

PdInU  of  delirery. 

a 

Chi- 
cago. 

Chi. 
oago. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Chi- 
cago. 

1 

2 
4 

WhiiBetreee,  hickory,  iraffon,.plain,  cA«ed No 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  wagon,  fnll-iruned,  caaed No 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  wagon,  plain,  turned  to  shape  sjid 
siae,  cased No. 

Additional  for  OarlisU  School 

Axles,  l-inoh,  patent  platform,  li  inches  for  7-ioch  hnbs.sets. 

Bows,  wide  track,  per  set  of  5,  li  x  |  inch,  width  3  feet  3 

inches  saoare ton  ...............   ..  ................  seta 

IU3 

10 

4 

6 
6 

to 

19 

.o« 

.33 

.06 
.32 

.08 
8.49 

5 

6 

7 

Buttons,  tufUng,  Japanned gross. 

Circles,  carriage,  f-cirole,  finch,  14  inches,  1|  inches  between 

cUps No. 

Knobs,  carriage,  wlrepotnt,  strong gross. 

Nails,  lining,  japanned,  8  ounce  and  0  ounce papers. 

Shart-boxes,  l^-inch.  with  l^-inchdip pairs. 

Springs,  wagon,  platform,  1.000  lbs.,  side  spring  l|-inch,  5  x 
40  inches  long ;  cross-spring  li-inch,  6  x  88 inches  long.sets. 

8 

•30 

9 

1 

4)3} 

10 
11 

4M» 

12 

n 

.061 

.06* 

6.70 

14 

Tongues,  carriage,  2}  x  If  inches,  double  bend No . 

Wheels,  carriage,  Sarrin's  XX ;  12  sets,  height  4  feet  and  3 
feet  0  inches;  tread  l|.ioch;  spoke  l|-inch;   hub  7  x  4 
inches ;  2  sets,  height  8  feet  8  inchea  and  4  feet  2  inches ; 
hub,  7  inches sets. 

il4 
14 

•33 

15 

1 

1 

1 

{  Width  Uxl}. 


i  Width  11  and  wider. 


^75  to  paper.  MOO  to  paper. 

e  If  browned  black :  no  sample. 

s  For  black.  Ifhalf  bright  i  cent  per  pound  more.  If  bright  4  cent  more  per  pound.  All  tempered 
and  tested.  Weight  per  set  of  6  springs,  1 10  to  115  pounds.  Springs  made  by  D.  W.  Shnler  dt  Son,  Am- 
aterdam,  N.  Y. 
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advertisenicnt  of  April  16,  1888,  for  fumUhing  goods,  etc, — Continaed. 
awards  were  made  on  oompariBon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

hi 

4i 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

i 
& 

■3 
1 

1 

1 

6' 

1 

f 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chioai^. 

Sioax  City, 

Kansas 

City, 

Omaba.or 

Saint  Panl. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  Tork 
or 

Carlisle. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York, 

Carlisle, 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore, 
B.  St.  Louis, 
or  Chicago. 

1 

55 

.07 
.08 

«}i3.75 

ml.  25 
m.16 

mL25 
m.35 
m.05 

.08* 
.33 

.10 

.15 
.55 

.15 

.07 

.38 

.C8 

K.50 
23.60 

1 

?► 

:^ 

4 

5 

ft 

7 

8 

m 

9 

10 

n 

mk.OBk 

«i07| 

c.06f 
c.0«A 

1? 

13 

m.50 
m9.90 

H 

1& 

1 

ik  Per  pound. 


{PerdoMD. 


m  Delivered  at  Carlisle. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY   OP   THE    INTERIOR 


Ahatrdoi  o/propo$aU  received  and  oontracU  awarded  in  New  Tork  Citg,  under 
(NOTB.— FigurM  in  large  type  denote  the  ntet  at  which  oontraots  hare  been  awarded; 


CLA88  18-^ontinued. 

WAGOICB  AKD  WAOON  nzTUBU— oontlnaed. 

NOTK.— Price  of  log  tmcka  to  oompiiae  bnnks,  evener, 
hickory  axlo'4i  x  5  inohee,  hnbe  11  z  13  inches,  neck- 
yoke,  pole,  eingletreee,  epokeall  x  3^  inches,  4  eukee 
II  feat  long  for  use  in  bolsters,  snd  urea  |  x  4  inches; 
bolsters  and  bunks  to  be  3|  inches  thick,  tops  heavily 
plated  with  iron,  and  the  latter  eren  with  the  tops 
of  wheels.  All  other  wood*work,  indadiog  ovener, 
hounds,  neck-yoke,  pole,  reach,  sand-board,  and  sin- 
gletzeea,  to  be  in  proportion,  folly  and  firmly  ironed. 


I 

! 


i 

1 

^ 

1 

» 

^ 

B 

^ 

► 

li 

3 

i 


Point  of  deUrery. 


Chicago. 


*Wagons,  2|  x  8-liich  thimble-skein,  complete,  narrow 
track,  4  feet  8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees . .  .number 

*WHgons,  3  X  0-inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  narrow 
track,  4  feet  8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees. .  .number. 

*\r  --    lOinch thimble-skein, complete^  narrow 

1  B Inches.    Hickory  axletrees... number. 

^V  11-inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  narrow 

1  8 inches.    Hiokorr  axletrees  ..nomber. 

*V  :  8inch  thimble-skein,  complate,  wide 

1  2 inches.    Hickory  axletrees... number. 

*T  9  inch  thimble-skein,  complete^    wide 

1  2 inches.    Hickory  axletrees  ..number. 

*T  :  10- inch  thimble-skein,   complete,  wide 

2  inches.    Hickory  axletrees. . .  number, 

*\  ll'inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  wide 

2 inches.    Hickory  axletrees... number. 

"W  r  log  trucks),  4^  x  12.inch  thimble-skein, 
I  .  .  de  track,  6  feet  2  inches.  Hickory  axle- 
trees  number. 

Wagons,  threo-sprlng,  capacity  1,200  iioands.. number. 

Bows per  set. 

Covers 

Spring  seats 

Top  boxes 

Truss  rods 


142 
103 
67 
64 

23 
87 
114 


ft 
IT 

(P) 
iP) 
(P) 
iP) 
(P) 


149 

t03 

67 

M 

93 

3r 

114 

8 


a34.00 
636.00 

89.00 
41.00 
84.00 
88.50 
89.00 
41.00 


.75 
9.75 
9.00 
1.75 


28.50 
29.50 
80.60 
8L00 
2&50 
29.60 
80.60 
81.00 


.50 
8.50 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 


4L09 
48.09 
4&00 
89.00 
41.00 
43.00 
40.00 


94.00 

00.50 

.50 

8.00 

8.60 

2.00 


*  Prices  given  must  inclnde  brake,  eveoer,  lower  box,  neck-yoke,  singletrees,  stay-chains,  and  tongue ; 
end  9§paraU  prices  spcoilied  for  bows,  8-ounce  unsized  duck  covers,  spring  seata,  and  top  boxea.  The 
sizes  of  wagon  bodies  to  be  as  follows :  2|  inch  wagon,  10  feet  0  inchea  long,  12-inch  lower  box,  8-inch 
upper  box;  8-inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  18-inch  lower  box,  8inch  upper  box;  8^inch  wagon, 
10  feet  6  inches  long,  14-inch  lower  box,  10-inch  upper  box  i  8i-i]ioh  wagon,  10  feet  0  inches  long,  16- 
inch  lower  box,  10-uioh  upper  box. 

Wagons  to  be  aufaject  to  two  Inspections:  Ist^  In  the  white,  when  ready  for  painting;  Sd,  when 
painted  and  ready  for  ahipment 

AU  wagona  to  nmrt  one  priming  ooat  and  two  heaTy  eoata  of  paint  belbre  Tamiahing. 
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€ulverUaement  of  April  16, 1888,  f  or  fumiahing  goods,  e/o.— Continned. 
Awarda  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  wbioh  accompanied  bids.] 


^ 

•• 

M 

"© 

« 

% 

« 

'3 

»J 

i 

a 

^ 

1 

1 

» 

g    * 

• 

1 

1 

* 

^ 

^ 

W 

^ 

^ 

O 

« 

^4 

5 

a 

J 

s 

1 

a 

►4 

2 

t 

:r 

^ 

» 

< 

S 

^ 

p4 

^ 

S     , 

Points  of  delirery. 

C 

i! 

Chicago. 

Kansas  City. 

Sionz 

City. 

25 

36.50 

33.25 

31.50 

86.00 

36.50 

86.00 

81.50 

40.00 

36.50 

1 
2 

37.50 

3a  00 

32.50 

87.00 

3&50 

88.75 

82.60 

4a  00 

38.50 

d39.00 

40.50 

3a  50 

e3t.0O 

40.00 

41.50 

8a  50 

44.00 

40.00 

8 

«40.00 

42.50 

34.00 

42.00 

41.00 

4a  25 

84.00 

47.00 

41.00 

4 

35,50 

85.25 

31.50 

85.00 

86.50 

86.00 

81.60 

40.00 

36.50 

5 

87.50 

38.00 

32.50 

37.00 

8a  50 

38.75 

82.50 

42.00 

3a50 

6 

30.00 

40.50 

33.50 

89.00 

40.00 

41.50 

33.50 

44.00 

40.00 

7 

40.00 

42.50 

34.00 

42.00 

41.00 

4a  25 

84.00 

47.00 

41.00 

8 

'y58.'00 
.50 

:i.uo 

3.00 
1.75 

•»o.oo 

62.  50 

95.00 
67.50 

9 

59.00 

59.00 

10 

.50 
3.00 
3.50 
9.00 

u 



T* 

IS 

14 



15 

1 

*  The  well-known  Tennessee  wagon.. 

*  The  standard  Moline  wagon. 

s  Qnantity  offered  ''only'*  will  deliver  additional  wagons  at  Kamat  City  at  65  per  wagon  extra. 

a  157  awarded ;  wide  or  narrow  track. 

b  1 15  awarded ;  wide  or  narrow  track. 

e  50  awarded:  wide  or  narrow  track. 

d  122  awarded ;  wide  or  narrow  track ;  to  be  deliyered  at  Chicago  or  Saint  PaaL 

a  61  awarded  i  wide  or  narrow  track  i  to  bo  delirered  at  Chicago  or  Saint  PanL 

/ 12  awarded  i  wide  or  narrow  track ;  to  be  dellTored  at  Chicago  or  Saint  Loaia. 

p  DeliTered  with  wagons  onlj  and  aame  at  wagons. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY   OP   THE    INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposaU  recited  and  contracts  awarded  in  Neic  York  City,  under 
[Note.'- Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Clasb  13— Continnod. 

WAOOXS  AMD  WAGON  PIXTUBE8— continued. 

NOTB  —Price  of  log  tmclcs  to  comprise  bunks,  erener,  hickory 
axle  44  X  6  inches,  hubs  1 1  x  13  inclies,  oeok-yoke,  pole,  single- 
trees,  spokes  If  z  ai  inches,  4  stakes  3  feet  long  for  use  in 
bolsters,  and  tires  1x4  iocbes;  bolsters  and  bunks  to  be  3} 
inches  thick,  tops  heavily  plated  with  iron,  and  the  latter 
even  with  the  tops  of  wheels.    All  other  wood-work,  includ- 
ing eveoer,  hounds,  neck-yoke,  pole,  reach,  saud- board,  and 
singletrees,  to  be  in  proportion,  ftiUy  and  firmly  ironed. 

o 

f 

i 

•E 

m 

i 

i 

0? 

i 

M 

1 
1 

• 

1 

Point  of  deUvery. 

i 

Saint  Louis. 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
8 
7 
8 
9 

•Wagons.  2f  z  8-inoh  thimble-skein,  complete,  narrow  track,  4 

feetS  incbes.    Hickery azletrees number. 

•Wsgons,  8z9-inoh  thimble-skein,  complete,  narrow  track,  4  feet 

8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees nuwber. 

*Wagons,8|  z  10-inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  narrow  track,  4 

feet  8  incbes.    Hickory  axletrees number. 

*Wagons,  3h  z  11-ioch  thimble-skein,  complete,  narrow  track.  4 

feetSinches.    Hickory  axletrees number. 

*Wagons,  2}  z  a  Inch  tuimble  skein,  complete,  wide  track,  5  feet 

2  inches.    Hickory  axletrees number. 

* Waffons,  3  z  9-inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  wide  track,  5  feet 

2inches.    Hickory  axletrees number. 

*  Wagons.  8i  x  10-inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  wide  track,  5  feet 

2  inches.    Hickory  axletrees number. 

*Wagons.3|  z  ll-ioch  thimble-skein,  complete,  wide  track,  5 

feet  2  inches.    Hickory  axletrees number. 

Wagons,  log  (orlogtruckn).  4^  z  12-inch  thimble-skein,  complete, 

wide  track.  5  feet  2  inches.    Hickoryiaxletrees number. 

Wagons,  three-spring,  capacity  1,200  pounds do . . 

Top  boxes 

142 

103 

«7 

54 

23 
37 
114 

8 

5 
17 

144 
103 
6T 
A4 
33 
39 
114 

5 
IT 

38.50 

40.50 

42.50 

45.50 

38.50 

40.50 

42.50 

45.50 

93.50 
06.00 

85.50 
37.60 
89.00 
40.00 
35.50 
37.50 
39.00 
40.00 

10 
11 

*  Prices  given  must  include  brake,  ovener,  lower  box,  neck-yoke,  singletrees,  stay-chain,  and  tongue; 
and  separats  priest  spec  fled  for  bows,  8-ounce  WMized  duck  covers,  spring  seats,  and  top  boxea.  Tha 
sizes  uf  waggon  bodies  to  be  as  follows:  2|-inch  wagon,  10  teet  6  inches  long,  12-inch  lower  box,  8-inoh 
upper  box ;  3-inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  incheHtlong,  13-inch  lower  box,  8-inch  npper  box :  3|-inch  wagon,  10 
feet  0  inches  long.  14-inoh  lower  boz,  10-inch  upper  box ;  3|-inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  15-iiick 
lower  box,  10-inch  upper  box. 

Wagons  to  be  subject  to  two  inspections:  1st,  in  the  white,  when  ready  for  painting ;  2d.  when 
painted  and  ready  for  shipment.  All  wagons  to  have  one  priming  coat  and  two  heavy  coata  of  paini 
before  varnishing. 
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advertisement  of  April  IC,  1888,/or/iiniw*<ji^  goods,  ffc.— Continued 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  sampler  which  accompanied  bids.] 


•6 


1 


t 

o 


5 


§ 


I 


S3 


Polnte  of  delivery. 


Saint  Paul. 


Omaha. 


San  Francisco. 


New  York. 


S 


40.50 

42.50  ' 

44.60  I 

47.50 

40.50 

42.50 

44.50 

47.50 

95.50  , 
68.00 


35.50 

37.60 

C39.00 

d40.«0 

36.50 
37.50 
30.00 
40.00 

58.66 


38.00 

40.00 

42.00 

45.00 

38.00 

40.00 

42.00 

45.00 

03.00 
65.50 


36.50 
38.50 
40.00 
4L00 
36.50 
38.50 
40.00 
41.00 


saoo 

60.00 
62.00 
65.00 
56.00 
60.00 
62.00 
65.00 


«61.00 

57.50 
50.50 
61.00 
03.50 


60.00 


«2.00 


/id8.00 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

I* 
U 


*  Quantity  offered  "  otUy  "  will  deliver  oddicionoj  wagons  at  Xansas  City  at  $5  per  wagon  extra. 
*Tbo  Standam  Moliofl  Wugon. 

*  Delivered  with  wagons  only,  and  same  as  wagons, 
a  8  awarded;  wide  or  narrow  track. 

625 awarded;  wide  or  narrow  track. 

e  122  awarded ;  wide  or  narrow  track.    To  be  delivered  at  Saint  Panl  or  Chicago. 

d  61  awarded ;  wide  or  narrow  track.    To  be  delivered  at  Saint  Paul  or  Chicago. 

00  awarded ;  wide  or  narrow  track. 

/I  awarded :  wide  or  narrow  track. 

a  12  awarded.    To  be  delivered  at  Chicago  or  Saint  Loais. 

A  5  awarded  to  Carlisle  School. 

t  For  extras  see  Chicago. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  TNE  INTERIOR. 


Jhstraci  of  proposals  received  and  contracU  awarded  in  New  York  Cityy  under 
f KoTB^Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rate  at  which  ocmiraots  have  l>een  awarded ; 


CLAfWli. 
GLAB6,  OILS,  AND  PAIKTB. 

(Deliverable,  packed  in  qoantitiea  as  required.  Oil* 
cans  to  be  madeof  IC  tin.  Material  for  oaaea  to  be 
1  inch  thick  tor  top  ends  and  |  inch  thick  for  sideA 
and  bottoms.  Oases  not  to  be  strapped.  Bids  may 
also  be  made  for  oils  in  "jacket  cans.") 


Borax lbs 

Chrome  yellow,  in  oil do.. 

Goal-tar ' galls. 

Glass,  window : 

8  X  10.  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  A 
quality boxes.. 

9  X 12.  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  A 
quality boxes.. 

9  X  13.  Eastern  or  New  York  classification.  A 

quality boxes., 

9  X  14.  Eastern  or  New  York  dassification,  A 

qnnlitv boxes. 

9x15.  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  A 

quality boxes.. 

10  X  12.  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  A 

qoaiity boxes 

10  X  13,  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  A 

quality boxes. 

10  X 14,  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  A 

quality boxes. 

10  X 16.  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  A 

quality boxes. 

10  X  18,  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  A 

quality boxes. 

12  X  14,  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  A 

qualitv boxes.. 

12  X  10.  Eastern  or  New  York  dassification,  A 

quality boxe»., 

12  X  18.  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  A 

quality ;.... boxes. 

12  X  22.  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  A 

quality boxes.. 

12  X  28,  Eastern  or  New  York  classitioation,  A 

quality boxes. 

12  X  80.  Eastern  or  New  York  dassification,  A 

quality boxes. 

12  X  86.  Eastern  or  New  York  dassification,  A 

quality boxes. 

14  X  20,  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  A 

quality boxes.. 

16  X  20,  Eastern  or  New  York  dassification,  A 

quality boxes. 

16  X  24,  Eastern  or  New  York  daaaification,  A 

quality boxea. 

Qlaziers*  glass^utters No.. 

Olne,  carpenters',  medlnm  quality lbs 


Japan. 


.galls 


Lampblack,  in  papers lbs. 

liead, red,  standard  brand, dry do.. 

Lead,  white, pure, and  beet do.. 

Oakum do.. 

Ochre,  Roohelle,  in  oil do.. 


Oil,  harness,  in  cans,  cased galls. 

Oil.  kerosene,  fire-test  not  less  than  160®,  In  5>gallon 

tin  cans,  cased galls. 

Oil,  lard,  good  quality,  in  cans,  cased do.. 


621 
710 

77 

111 
80 

8 
81 

4 
182 

2 
96 
66 
30 
26 
57 
25 

7 
43 

3 

7 
10 

2 

11 
81 


181 


458 
4,560 

28,110 


1,975 

172 

19,675 
1,093 


Chieago  Chicago  ^*JJ^ 


691 


111 

30 

3 

31 

4 

139 

9 


30 
96 

9d 

r 

43 
3 

7 

16 

9 

11 
31 

4186 

181 

4iA3 
4,ffft6 

93,116 

890 

i,6ra 

179 

19,575 
1,603 


V 


8 

g 


Points  of  dellTory. 


.67 
.16 

.12* 
.26 


2  23 

2.28 

2.28 

2.23 

2.28 

2.28 

2.28 

2.28 

2.67 

2.67 

2.67  I 

2.67  ' 

2.67  I 

2.67  I 
I 
2.67 

8.47 

8.47 

2,67 

2.67 

2.67 


.07 
5.37 

5.37 

.671 

.06i 


.07i 


b  If  in  25-ponnd  cand,  *  cent,  and  100  pound  kegs,  1  cent 
e  Pure,  5|  cent«  iu  cans  of  35  pounds.    If  keg,  *  cent  lesi 


2.19 
2.19 
2.19 
2.19 
8.19 
2.10 
2.19 
2.19 
2.49 
2.40 
2.49 
2.40 
2.40 
2.49 
2.49 
3.25 
3.25 
2.49 
8.49 
3^49 


a  All  "only.' 
din  bulk. 


less. 
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advertUemmi  of  April  16, 1868^  fin' fmmiBhing  goods,  6ib.— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  which  aocompaaled  bids.] 


c 

a 

i 

< 

h 

Wo 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4  . 

1  . 

i 

1 

Pointa  of  deUvepy. 

1 

New  York. 

New  York 
or  Chicago. 

Chicago 

Chicago. 

a  Kansas 
City. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

i 

.091 

.09 

/.08^ 

1 

.12^ 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2  18 

2.59 

2.59 

2.15 

2.59 

2.59 

2.59 

2.59 

3.21 

3.21 

2.59 

2.59 

2.59 

3.15 

9.47 

.114 

.11 

.72 
.65 

i.^ 

«6.23 
.06 

.74 
I3,^j^ 

6.18 

^ 

3 

4 

i9.1ft 
J9.15 

ia,i» 

j9.1ft 

J9.15 
J9.55 
S9.M 
i9.55 
i9.5ft 
i9.55 
i9.ft5 
i9.ftft 
j3.9ft 
J3.95 
i9.ftft 
i9.55 

i9.5ft 

A2.39 

2.25 

2.26 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

3.25 

2.26 

2.68 

2.08 

2.68 

•      2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

3.50 

8.50 

2.68 

2.68 

2.68 
1.00 

.12 

2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
8.26 
3.25 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

n 

13 



14 

1^ 

16 

17 

18 
19 

?0 

71 

V 

?3 

?4 

3.72 

.10 
.12 

Vi 

/.64«, 

26 
27 

.64 

.60 

Mr 

6.06 

28 
29 
80 
81 

32 
83 
34 

Rff 

36 

37 

d.06M 

:!!? 

88 
30 

e.06 

40 
41 

X;.44 

42 

43 

•w 

44 

t.fl9'^ 

it  60 
t.72i 

45 

1 

i 

46 

47 

€  Tweoty-tre-poimd  packages,      g  In 
^BarreK  *In 


25  and  100  ponnds. 
bales. 


i  New  York  or  Chicago.       k  New  York. 
j  Chicago. 
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REPOBT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE    INTERIOR. 


Ab$tract  of  proposaU  received  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NOTB.— FigniM  iB  large  ^pe  denote  the  rates  at  which  oimtracts  have  been  atruiied ; 


CLA88  14— Continiied. 
GLASS.  OILS,  AND  PADfTB— Continued. 


I 


a 

I 


§ 

I 


Points  of  deUrery. 


!^9 


Oil,  Unseed,  boiled,  in  cann,  cased gallons. 

Oil, liD!«eed. raw,  in  cans,  cased do... 

OH,  Inbrioating,  mineral,  crude,  in  cans,  eaaed.do. . . 

Oil,  neat's-foot do... 

Oil,  sewing-machine bottles. 

Paint,  roof gallons. 

Paper,  building pounds. 

Paper,  tarred,  packed  in  crates,  strapped do . . 

Pitch do... 

Putty, in  tins do... 

Resin do  .. 

Turpentine,  in  cans,  cased gallons. 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  ground pounds. 

Varnish,  copal,  1-gallon  cans gallons. 

Yamish,  copal,  5-gallon  cans do... 

Whiting ...pounds. 

AddiUonai/or  troMnff  tehoeU. 

Chrome  sreen,  in  oil pounds. 

Briinbes,  uadger, No. 2| dozen. 

Brushes,  painters*,  dust — do... 

Brushes,  paint,  all  bristles,  No.  |,  full  slse do. . . 

Glass,  window,  10x20,  American,  A  quality,  .boxes. 
Glass,  window,  11  x  15,  American,  A  qnidit^...do. . . 
Glass,  window,  11  x  16,  American,  A  quality... do. . . 
Glass,  window,  11  x  17,  American,  A  quality . .  do. . . 
Glsss,  window,  12 x30,  American,  A  qualilv. .  .do  . . 
Glass,  window,  14x22,  American,  A  quality. .  do  . . 
Glass,  window,  14  x  80,  American,  A  quality . . .  do . . . 
GlaHs,  window,  10  x  14,  American,  A  quality . . .  do . . . 

Indian  red,  in  japan pounds. 

Ivory  black,  in  Japan ,,. do  .. 

Tools,  sash,  Nos.  5  and  8,  each  1  dozen dozen 

Yamish,  coach,  No.  1 gallons. 

Yenetian  red,  in  oil  jraunds. 


1,721 

885 

1,034 

47 
M4 

l;705 

15.300 

15  100 

786 

4,015 

530 

1,034 

970 

99 

50 

2,850 

60 


1 
2 
2 
4 
8 

10 
2 
2 
*2 

80 


1,791 

38ft 

1,034 

47 


2 
10 


50 


1.70ft 


15,100 

rsft 

4,91ft 

ftSO 
1,034 

9ro 


ftO 
9,8ftO 


ftO 

No  bid. 
6-19 

1 

9 

4 

8 

10 

9 

9 

30 

30 

9 


.50 
.66 
.67 

1.64 


1.74 

.08 

2.26 

2.86 

.02 


61.85  I 
62.05 
•.OS  I 
a.09i 


a.55  I 


.OIJ 


•19 


2.67 
2.07 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
8.47 
3.47 
.9ft 
.20 


02.49 
02.49 
02.49 
02.49 
02.49 
02.49 
OS.  25 
02.49 


lO 
ftO 


NoTB.— See  also  Class  17— Hardware. 


*  All  "only.'«     e  Not  less  than  6-gallon  cans. 

a  New  York.         d  In  barrels ;  in  10<gallon  kegs  5  cents 

b  Chicago.  additional. 
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adverHserMni  of  April  16,  lS88f  far  fumiaMng  goods,  eto, — Continned. 
awards  were  made  on  compariaon  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


f 

(4 

tzi 

1 

} 

1 

5 

Poliito  of  datively. 

^1 
11 

^1 

1 

1 
1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

1 
i 

1 

S 

a 
2; 

0.08 
5.71 
A.05 
6.68 
a.  21 

0.80 
0.77 

.70 

1 

2 

0.18 

0.22 

O.20 

0.71 

.67 

•.aw<r 

4 

5 

\ 

6 
7 

8 

.04 

^ 

9 

10 

0.54 
6.61 

O.02I 

2.4? 
2.50 
.03 

.49 
.09 

■}^ 

.90 

*       .71 
.80 

.«* 
.18 

d.U 

/^l^ 

.80 

11 

4WA 

13 
14 
IS 

/.74 

16 
17 

18 

19 

.024 
«.46 
.78 
.78 
^11 

m 

.Q9 
.AO 

21 

0.47 

(W 

Jfc.06 

.67 

.64 

?4 

.80 
•76 

.74 
.75 
.71 

.69 

25 

27 
28 

?I0 

30 
31 
32 

33 

34 

a3.SO 
g^.59 

3ft 

36 

2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
8.60 
2.68 

37 

38 

30 

40 

41 

4? 

43 

44 

.30 

45 

aJiit 

iOWr 

46 

0.80 

at.OO 

1.13 

L05 

47 
48 

1.45 

49 

a.09 

i.06^ 

50 
51 

«  5  gaUons,  in  cans. 

/  In  barrels. 

a  New  York,  Chicago,  Carlisle. 

h  25-ponnd  cans,  i  cent,  and  lOO-ponnd  kegs,  1  cent  less. 


i  Barrels.   Black. 
/  25-ponnd  tins. 
%  In  bnlk. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  8ECRETART  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  ofpropo$aU  raoeivid  amd  oamiraett  awarded  in  New  Fcrk  Cttff,  under 
[NoTB.— FiguTM in laffe  tjpe donoto the ntot at  wUeh oontnota  bsre b«en  swaided; 


Clam  16. 
and  ibon  kbttlb8,  tin,  tutwabs,  ktc. 


& 


I 


9 

"b 

& 


Pointo  of  delirerj. 


Cbic.    N.Y.   N.Y.  ^-^j^ 


Boilen,  WMh,  IZ  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  tise  21  x 
11  X  18  inchat,  iron  drop-handlM,  rlTeted,  No.  8, 

dosen.. 

Bookett,  water,  galTMiised-lron,  4  gaU«Ds dos. 


CaDdle-molda,  in  stands  of  8  molds  (per  dosen 

stands) dos, 

Candlo-stioks,  planished  tin,  ft-inoh do.. 

Cans,  kerosene,  1  gallon,  oonunontop do.. 

Coifee-boilers.  2  qnarta,  ftill  siae,  plain  tin,  rireted 
spoat  and  handle dox. 

Coifee-boilprs,  4  quarts,  ftdl  siae,  plain  tin,  riyeted 
spont  and  handle dos 

Coifee-boilen,  8  qaarts,  fhll  aise,  plain  tin,  riveted 

spont  and  handle dos. 

Coffee-mills,  iron hopp«r>box do.. 

Coffee-mills,  side,  No.  1 do.. 

Coffee-mills,  with  wheel,   cspaeity  of  hopper  6 

ponnds No. 

Caps,  pint,  tali  sise,  stampeditin,  retinned,  rireted 

hanole dos. 

Cnps,  quart,  Aill  sise,  stamped  tin.  retinned,  riveted 

handle dos. 

Dippers,  water,  1  quart,  full  sise,  long  iron  handles, 

nveted dos 

Dippers,  watt-r,  2  quarts,  full  sise,  long  iron  handles, 

riveted das 

Funnels.  Tqaart,  f^Usiae,  plain  tin do. 

Funnels,  2  quarts,  full  sise,  plain  tin do.. 

Oraters,  nutmeg do.. 

Kettle-ears,  tinned,  No.l...' gross 

Kettle-ears,  tinned.  No.2 do. 

Kettle-ears,  tinned,  No.8 do.. 

Kettle-ears,  tinned,  No.4 do 

Kettle-ears,  tinned.  No.  5 do 

K  '*  "ned,No.8 do.. 

K  1  gallons No 

K  3  gallons do.. 

K  5  gallons do.. 

K  Agallnns do.. 

K  10 gallons      . do. 

K  [ne8t«  of  three,  7, 11,  and  14  quarts), 

m.  redipped,  strapped  bottom . .  nests 

Kettles,  camp  (nests  Af  three,  7, 11,  and  14  qnarta), 
plain  iron,  strapped  bottom nests 

Kettles,  galvanised  iron,  7 quarts dos. 


175 


283 


175 


1  I 

ir  ' 


71 


119 


91 


7d4 
3ft9 
344 

17 

9 

8 

7 

S 

9 

4 

ft 

4 

3 

lO 

919 

13 

11 

4 

947 


106 


I 


10.80 
8.86 


1.85 
1.40 
1.96 


8.25 
3.74 


8.89 
4.24 


12.96 
8.98 


2.75  I. 
.48  |. 
1.55  I 


L28 
L80 


/9.98 

8.78 
8.60 
6.25 

8.75 


.474 


1.20 

2.00 

.70 

.90 

.20 

.48 

.60 

.72 

.84 

1.08 

1.80 

.83 

1.85 

J. 80 

2.10 

3.25 

1.90 


.54 

1.46 

L70 
.35 
.55 
.19 
.35 
.43 
.53 
.61 
.79 
.89 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.24 


2.75  I    2.23 


4.60 


4.60 
9.00 


18.00 


8.47 
2.66 

8.M 
8.80 
4.47 
4.55 


A1.97 
A9.74 


.88 
.44 

.55 
.70 
.08 
1.10 


•84, 


a  81  dozen  awarded ;  delivered  at  New  7ork. 
540dozen  awarded  to  Carlisle  School,  at  $1 ;  de- 
livered at  New  York, 
c  228  dozen  awarded ;  delivered  at  New  York. 


d25  dosen  awarded  to  Carlisle  School,  at  $1.88 ; 

delivered  at  New  York, 
s 80  dosen  awarded  to  Carlisle  School. 
/22  dosen  awarded. 
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advertUement  of  April  16,  1Q88,  for  fumiahing  goods,  etc. — Continued. 
awBxds  were  made  on  oompMison  of  sMoplee  which  Moomponied  bids.] 


1 
1 

1 

QD 

^ 

» 

f4 

6 

1 

ri 
^ 

1 

H 

i 

1 

1 

» 

Points  of  dettrery. 

^ 

Chicago. 

N.Y. 

Chic. 

N.Y.  & 
Chic. 

Chic. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y.  or 
Balto. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

5? 

12.60 
4.50 

9.50 

.60 
1.60 
1.70 

L20 
1.56 
2.10 

11.00 

10.7ft 

1 

4.80 
3.3ft 

0.00 

3.25 
4.15 
4.30 
4.60 
8.00 
8.26 

It 

8 
4 
5 
8 

7 

8 

.70 

0 

1.41 

1.40 

L25 
al.OO 

2.15 
01.38 

2.50 
2.00 
2.75 
5.50 

10 

»1.3ft 

di.ro 

«5l.ftO 

• 

1.20 
1.70 
2.40 

U 
1? 

18 
14 

15 
18 

3.85 
3.80 
4.34 
4.G5 
2.85 
3.53 
8.83 
4.38 

gs.ro 

3.15 
4.05 

12.80 

2.40 

17 

......... 

18 
10 
20 

23 
23 
34 

?5 

lr.40 

.47 

.60 

1.37* 

nl.55 
.45 
.65 
.20 
.40 
.47 
.58 
.67 
.86 
.03 

m.93 

i.3ft 

i.45 

?6 

97 

?8 

?• 

A.40 

.65 
1.00 
.Iff 

3<l 

31 

3? 

.52 
.58 
.86 
1.00 
1.20 
1.54 

33 

34 

35 

38 

37 

38 

38 

40 

41 

42 

43 



1.98 

1.80 

1.Q9 

.00 
2.12 
1.98 

1.74 

1.43 

1.08 
2.23 
2.54 

44 

45 
48 

9.95 

4.00 

47 

48 

: 

49 
50 

aChioago. 

\  Delivered  At  New  York. 
i474  dozen  awanled. 
>342  dozen  awarded. 


i250  dosen  awarded. 
1110  dosen  awarded. 
mPerponnd. 
n  With  tin  or  iron  handles. 
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Ahetriiot  ofpropoBaU  received  and  eantraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  wnder 
iN0TB.~Figiire8  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraets  have  been  awaided  \ 


Olabb  15— Continned. 

BRAfiS  AKD  IRON  KBTTLEfi,  TIN,  TIN-WARB, 

ETC.— Continaed. 


i 

5 


o 


I 

n' 

I 
5 


Points  of  delivery. 


Kettles,  galvanised  iron,  11-qnart docen 

Kettles,  galvanised  iron,  14-qnart do. . 

Lanterns,  tnbolar,  safety do. 

Match-safes,  japanned   iron,  self-closing,  medium 

size dozen 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned,  10*qnart do. 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned.  U-qciart do. 


Pans,  1-qnart,  Aill  size,  deep  spudding,  stamped  tin, 
retinned dosen. 

Pans,  2-qnart,  full  sise,  deep  padding,  stamped  tin, 
retinned doiEen. 

Pans,  dish,  12^aart,  fnU  sise,  IX  atamped  tin,  re- 
tinned  dozen. 

Pans,  dish,  IS^nart,  fall  size,  IX  stamped  tin,  re- 
tinned   dozen. 

Pans,  dast, Japanned,  heavy do.. 

Pans,  fry,  No.  4,  fall  size,  wroaght>iroii,  polished,  .do . . 

Pans,  tin,  2-qnart,  ftillsize,  stamped  tin,  retinned. do. . 
Puis,  tin,  4-qaart,  fall  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned. do. . 
Pans,  tin,  6-qnart,  fall  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned. do. . 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  9-incb,  baking,  deep,  Jelly do . . 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  9-iDoh  dinner do. . 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  O-inoh,  pie do.. 

Pnnches,  tinners*,  hollow,  f-moh do. . 

Punches,  tinners',  hollow,  |-inoh do. . 

Sooops,  grocers*,  hand.  No.  20 do.. 

Scoops, grocers',  hand.No.  40 do.. 

Shears,  nnners',  bench,  Ko.  4,  Wilcox's number. 

Shears,  tinners',  hand.  No.  7 do.. 

Shears,  tinners',  hand,  1^0. 9 t«fit<ffff do.. 

Solder, medium  quality pounds. 

Soldering-irons,  1 1  pounds  each pairs. 

Soldering-irons,  2  ponnds  each do . . 

Soldering-irons,  3  pounds  each do.. 


102 
118 
27 


II 
145 


100 
106 


80 
48 
440 

07 
206 
267 
132 
604 
314 

7.1^ 


109 

Its 

37 


11 
145 

63 


lOO 

196 

83 


39 

49 

440 

6r 


3.25 
3.85 


6.50 
6.00 


2.4S 


2.73 


3.85 
4.45 
6.08 
6.75 


2.76 
3.25 

.57 

.70 

2.63 


2.60 
2.85 


L46 


96r 

139 


1.00 
1.82 
.84 


\% 


8 

6 

3 

881 

12 
2 
8 


314 
7-19 

I* 

ft 

3 

831 


.224 
3.60 
4.80 
1.65 
2.50 
4.00 
8.00 
L20 


l.ftO 


9.ftO 
9.7ft 


4.20 
4.3ft 


1.20 
3.12 

3.75 

.60 
.89 

2.75 


3.76' 

.79 

1.17  1 

1.67i 

.69 

1.06  ^ 

1.35 

.30 

.24 

.24 

9.95  . 

9.8ft 

1.60 

2.40 


2.37  , 

8.23 

8.19  ' 

2.75 

8.74 

8.65 


19  .84 
9  1.12 
8       1.68 


d.43 
d.47 
d.4» 


1.69 

.95 

.14 

.16 

e.69 

e.99 

«1.38 


a  100  dozen  awarded  to  Carlisle  school. 
h  60  dozen  awarded  to  Carlisle  school. 


0  Sample  1\  pounds. 
d  Per  pair. 
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adtertiaement  of  April  16,  1886,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc — Continned. 
Awards  were  made  o&  oomparison  of  aamples*  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


801 


i 

n 

6 

1 

< 
Pi 

1 

1 
1 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i4 

Pointe  of  deliyery. 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

^ 

i 
1 

»4         g 

|2 

1 

1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2.00 
2.22 

2.95 
2.40 

4.50 

5.50 
5.50 
5.50 

1 

2 
3 
4 

3.80 
4.80 
5.00 

6.00 
6.50 

1.1ft 

5.50 
4.25 

8.80 
4.20 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 

11 

9.M 

2.10 
d.95 

2.40 

45.0 
5.00 
5.50 
6.50 
5.55 

2.78 
2.28 
8.28 
2.78 

2.94 

12 
13 

3.45 

14 

.60 
2.21 

A3.iy 

.48 
.63 
2.50 

3.60 
1.00 
1.40 

.46 

.73 

.94 

4.00 

15 
16 

17 

18 

2.75 
9.91 

19 

• 

20 
21 

.67 
1.28 

2? 

LIO 

1.82 

93 

.78 

/.90 

^1.99 

MO 

A.99 
.22 

24 

a.49 
6.97 

26 

27 

28 

29 

•. 

.99 

2.60 

30 

31 

32 

* 

1.50 
2.25 

33 

34 

4.25 

L76 

1.09 

.15 

.17 

.83 

.98 

L40 

3.80 

1.90 
.95 

""'ii' 

«.28 
tf.28 
e.28 

35 

36 

37 

.10 

88 

.57 

80 

40 

41 

42 

e  Per  pound. 

/106  dozen  awarded,  delivered  at  New  Tork. 


i217  doMn  awarded,  delivered  at  New  York. 
Delivered  at  New  York. 
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Ah9traot  0/  propo9aU  received  and  etmtraeie  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  ntee  at  which  oontncts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  15— Continued. 

BRASS  AHD  XBON  KRTLIS,  TDI,  TUI-WARB, 

KTO.— oootlnaed. 


8 

B 

OP 


I 

i 


I 


I 

(4 


g 

PC 

;   I 


Points  of  delivery. 


2 


I 


& 


34 


Spoons,  hastiag,  tinned<iron,  heavy dosen . 


189 


Spoona,  table,  tinned-iron,  heavy. 


Spoons,  tea,  tinned-iron,  heavy. 


...do.. 


..do.. 


.  do.. 

boxes. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

...do.. 
..do.. 
.  do.. 
..do- 
char- 
..box. 

n,  re- 

dosen. 

Wash.tabs,  galvanised  iron,  redipped,  22 
inches  diameter,  12  inches  deep,  with  heavy 
iron  drop-handles number.. 

Zinc,  sheet  36  x  84  inches.  No.  9 pounds. . 

Additional  for  CarligU  School. 

Tin,  block pounds.. 

Tin,  plate,  IC,  20  X  28,  teme boxes.. 

Thi, plate, XXXX, 20  X 28,  bright box.. 


1,504 


00 
7,850 


800 
10 

1 


189 


1,S94 


1,004 


7 

9 

8 

ly 
ft 

9 
6 

1.1 

9 

1 
436 


C) 
7,3S9 


:}8 


3.26 


.56 


.18 


.001 


8.15 


.41 
.40 
.00 


.301 
.25 


111 

.18 


.sm 


al.45 


lO 

1 


5.00 
5.72 
7.95 
6.67 
6.AU 
6.74 
0.35 
6.00 

r.35 

7.47 


.75 


.12 


9.99 
ft.8A 
5.8ft 
8.rft 

5J9ft 

r.4ft 

7.4ft 
10.8ft 

r.4ft 

11.50 

26.00 

.80 


.OOA 


9.07 
24.00 


C.37 
b9.S9 


*  No  award,  see  Class  10. 


a  Stock  will  redipped. 


»  Carlisle. 
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advertUement  of  April  16, 1688,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Continued. 
Awards  were  made  on  oomparlaon  of  samplea  whioh  aocompaided  bids.] 


O 

1 

1 

1 

Pi 

•* 

o 

1 

1 

1 

i 

r 

5 

J3 

i 

a 

& 

tS 

^ 

^ 

Polntt  of  dellTerr. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

t 

II 

13 

t 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 
.• 

i 

^ 

o 

^ 

9i 

Pi 

» 

!z; 

iz; 

.48 
.66 

.60 

.76 

.40 
.46 

I 

2 

.86 

.» 

.60 

3 

.46 

.84 

.86 

4 

.57 

.40 
.44 

• 

5 
6 

.20 

.16 

.«k 

7 

.144 

.18 

8 

:i 

9 

10 

.27 

11 
12 

.10* 

13 

.11* 

.00} 

.12 

j4 

.071 

15 

.09 
.101 

16 

17 

.14( 

18 

.00 

^ 

19 
20 

6.26 

21 

6.26 

22 

9.76 
6.25 
7.76 

23 

24 

25 

7.75 

26 

11.76 
7.75 

*>7 

?R 

29 

.98 

30 

2.00 

d.7d 

.75 

81 

2.25 

82 

2.05 

1.45 

1.40 

BB 

34 

85 

36 

37 

1 

0  In  bars,  Carlisle. 


d  New  York. 
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Ah9iraot  9/  proposals  reeeivod  and  oontraoti  awarded  in  Xew  York  City,  under  advertUe- 
ment  of  April  16,  IQ8S,  for  furnishing  goods  ^  ete, — Contlnaed. 


(Note.— Flgores  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraoU  have  been  awarded  : 
made  on  compariaon  of  samplea  which  aooompanied  blda.] 

awards  were* 

Glass  16. 

8T0VB8,  HOUX>W  WARE,  MPl.  ETC. 

1 

1 

oeS 

a 

a 

^ 
^ 

i 
1 

1 

1 
Pi 

Points  of  deUvery. 

1 

6 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 
i 

1 

S5 

1 

C^dron^  iron,  plain,  kettl^  40  gal- 
lons actual  capacity  . .  ^  nnmber. . 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  Air- 
nace,  40  gallons  actual  capacity 
number.. 

Caldrons,  Iron,  portoble,  with  fur- 
nace, 00  gallons  actual  capacity 
number.. 

Coal-scuttles,    16-inch,  galvanised 
number.. 

Elbows,  atoye-nipe,  size  5-inoh,  4 
pieces,  Ka  26  iron,  packed  in 
cases number.. 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  size  6-inch,  4 
pieces,  No.  29  iron,  packed  in 
cases nnmber.. 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  size  7-inch,  4 
pieces,  No.  26  iron,  packed   in 
cases number.. 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast-iron,  deep  pat- 
tern, 10  inches  diameter  inside, 
crAtAd nnmber.. 

ft 

8 

5 
36 

194 
lO 

or 

40 

9,036 

•99 
39 

»ft.9ft 

6«99.M 

039^0 
.39 

.97 

.98 

.11 

.M 

•99 

.18 
.191 

5.25 

2 

• 

8 

4 

.85 
.002 
.096 

.80 

5 

a.07i 
0.071 
a.  10 

- 

6 

7 

1 

... 

8 

...J 

!*  '  Ovens,  I>atob,  cast-iron,  deep  pat* 

t«m,  12  inches  diameter  inside, 

1      crated nninb«r.. 

10 

Pipe,  stove,  G-incb,  No.  26  iron,  cut, 
pnnobed,  and  formed  to  shape,  not 
riveted;  nested  in  bundles,  with 
necessary  rivets,  crated . . . Joints. . 

Pipe,  stove,  6-inch,  No.  26  iron,  cut, 
punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not 
riveted ;  nented  in  bundles,  with 
necessary  rivets,  crated. .  .Joints. . 

Pipe,  stove,  7.inch,  No.  26  iron,  cut, 
punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not 
rtveted;  nested  in  bundles,  with 
necessary  rivets,  crated. . .Joints. . 

Polish,  stove gross 

.10 

OS? 

10 

11 
12 

j 

.10}    10.40 

u 

12 

13 
14 

2.85 
6.10 

.13 

12.43 

18 
14 

15 
Iff 

5.18 
2.70 

ff.19 

2.00 

5.16 
&16 

15 
16 

17 

IT 

a*  Only.* 


b  Sperry  &  Cc's,  same  as  fttmished  in  1887. 


e^i-^^SUm. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  City,  under  advertise' 
ment  of  April  16,  1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  eto.— Continued. 


fNOTB.- 


-Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contract  a  have  been  awards ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
0 
7 
8 
0 

10 

11 
12 
18 

14 
IS 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

28 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
88 
34 

86 


CLAB8 16--Continaed. 
STOYBS,  HOLLOW  WABX,  PIPE,  BTC— Continued. 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  24  inches  long No. 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  27  Inches  long do. 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  32  inches  long do . 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  87  inches  long do. 

Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  74nch,  with  iron  and  tin  ftimi- 
tare,  complete*.. No. 

Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  8'inch,  with  iron  and  tin  fnmi- 
tore,  complete* No., 

Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  9-inob,  with  iron  and  tin  fami- 
ture,  complete* No.. 

Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  6-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  ftir> 
niture,  complete* No.. 

Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  7-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  far- 
nitore,  complete* No.. 

Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  8-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  ftir- 
niture,  compleie* No.. 

Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  9-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  Air- 
niture,  complete* No.. 


Stoves,  heating,  coal,  14-inch  cylinder do . . 

Stoves,  heating,  coal,  16-iDoh  cylinder do . 

Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet-iron,  82-iooh do . . 

dtoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet-iron,  87-inch do. . 

Stoves,  beating,  coaJ.  large  size,  22-inch  cylinder .  .do. . 

Stoves,  heatinjr,  com  oinM  coal  and  wood,  heavy  sheet- 
eleel  cylinder,  22  inches  diameter   No. . 

Stoves.  heatiDK.  wood,  cast-iron  base  and  top.  with 
heavy  sheet-iron  drum;  tbn  dram  to  be  48  inches 
high  and  22  inches  diameter No.. 

Stoves,  heating,  coal,  oafit-iron  cylinder,  20  inches  di- 
amet^,  with  heavy  sheet-iron  dram  (24  inches 
high)  on  top ...' No. 


I 


973 
109 
173 
157 

4 
55 


116 


539 


919 


48 


15 
18 
18 
9 
39 


03 
a 
S 

I 


1 

' 

5 

o 

1 

§ 

1 

^ 

pS      i 

Points  of  delivery. 


AU 
points. 


e3.30 
/3.90 
44.70 
MI.65 

12.76 

dl3.40 
dl5.75 
dl7.00 

(115.00 
dl7.00 
tfl0.50 

dlO.  75 


dll.OO 
(114.50 


d15.25 
dl2, 75 
dl8.50 

dl5.60 
dl7.75 
d20.00 
dl&50 
4.76 
6.26 


613.00 

015.00 


All 
points. 


8.26 
3.25 
4.00 
4.50 
4.76 
6.00 
6.60 
7.00 

9.00 

11.50 


13.4 


8.50 
9.50 

9.50 

9.  CO 

10.00 

19.95 

11.00 

12.50 

14.50 

15.00 
17.00 


5.00 

7.00 

11.09 

19.09 

17.50 

20.00 


91. 09 

18.50 


All 
points. 


3.48 
4.26 
&16 
7.00 

10.50 
17.16 

18.26 

10.95 


12.00 
14.40 
15.20 

12.75 
14.95 
15.70 

15.75 
17.85 


19.60 


*NOT«.— Furniture  for  8-inch  cook-stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  viz :  1  iron  pot  and  cover ;  1 
iron  kettle  and  cover;  1  iron  spider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover;  1  wash-boiler  and  cover,  flat  oopper  bot- 
tom, 21x11  xl3  inches,  iron  drop-bundles,  riveted;  1  coffee-boiler,  6-quart,  flat  copper  bottom;  1  tin  tea- 
kettle, copper  bottom,  8-inch;  1  tin  water-dipper,  2-quart;  2  square  tin  pans,  84x12,  1  round  pan, 
stamped,  each  1^  and  3  quart ;  2  iron  dripping-pans,  12  x  16  inches,  seamless.  Furniture  for  other  sizes 
of  cook-stoves  to  be  in  proportion.  All  tin  furniture  to  be  made  of  1.  X.  tin.  Each  stove  most  be  ac- 
companied by  a  Joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  lit  the  pipe-collar,  and  the  other  a  0-inch  pipe. 

fPrices  reduced  2k  per  cent.  ^Awarded  at  3.21|  (reduction  of  2^  per  cent.). 

oGl  inch ;  awarded  for  4.58^.  /Awarded  at  3.80^  (reduction  of  2{  per  oent.). 

620  Inch ;  awarded  for  ie.67|.  AAwarded  at  6.4^  (reduction  of  2|  per  cent.;. 

eSample  is  coal  stove ;  not  wood,  as  called  for.        j  Awarded  at  8.77i  (reduction  of  2}  per  cent.). 

({Sample  of  ftimiture  is  short  one  drip-pan. 
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SEPORT  OF  THE  8ECRETABT  OF  THE  INTEBIOR. 


Ah§traot  of  propoomU 
[Nora.— FigoTM  in  Urge  type 


tmd  wmitmcU  moturdod  in  New  Y&rk  CUy,  mmitr 
denote  the  rates  at  which  eontmott  hare  been  awarded ; 


Class  17. 

HABDWAU. 

(Deliverable  peeked  in  qnantitiea 
as  required.) 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


P 

r 


I 


7 
t 
9 
10 

12  I 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

]0 

20  ' 

11  j 

25  ! 

26  , 
I 

27 

28 
29 

30 
31 
32 


Adzes,  c.  s., houtieoarpeBters',  Mioare 

head do«. 

Anyils,  wronght-i  i  on : 

SteelfiM>e,l001bs.,per1b Xo. 

St«el  face,  140  lbs.,  per  lb do. . 

Steel  £Me.  200  lbs.,  per  lb do.. 

Angers: 

i-inck,  c.  s.,  cat  with  ant dos. 


|*iBoh,  o.  s.,  cut  with  not do. . 

l-inoh,  c.  s.,  cot  with  ant do.. 

l^inok,  o.  s.,  cat  with  not do. . 

l}-inch,  C.8.,  cut  with  nut do.. 

2-inch,  0.  s.,  cut  with  nut do.. 

c.  8.,  hollow,  |-inoh do.. 

c.  8.,  hollow,  t-inoh do  . 

c.  8.,  hollow,  1-inch do.. 

Awls,  c.  B.: 

Saddlers',  assorted,  regular do. . 

•Shoemakers*,  peg,  assortedr,  egular  . 
dos.. 

Shoemakers',  sewing,  assorted,  reg* 
ular dos 

Axes,  assorted,  8^  to4|  lbs.,  Yankee  pat- 
tern   dos. 

Axes,  C.S.,  broad,  12*inch  oat,  single 

bevel dos. 

Axes,  0.  s.,  hunters',  handled dos. 

Babbitt  metal,  medium  quality lbs 

Bellows,  blacksmiths' : 

36-inoh,  standard Ho 

38-inoh,  standard do.. 


13 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 

18 
99 

8 
1 

197 

iir 

94» 
l,04ft 


8 
133 

36A 


12.60. 


1L40 


eL63 
#1.48 
#2.22 
«2.16 
«2.04 
S2.54 
#3.19 
#3.09 
•8.89 
#8.77 
e6.65 
#5.89 


5.48 


.09J. 

.08i 

.091 

1.50 

2.18 

2.58 

3.12 

3.89 

5.43 

7.20 
8.40 
9.00 

^k 

.08* 

.07 


.00 
.08 

7.28 
7.80 
8.18 
&15 


A.09i 
<.00 
h, 

i. 


ffl4.40 
4.00 
4.50 


1^» 
9.16 
9.M 
3.10 
3.78 
9.40 


1.54 
2.84 
2.80 
8.30 
4.06 
5.86 


.071 
.07 

.07 


aDeUvered  at  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  or  Omaha,  .00^;  delivered  at  Saint  Paul,  .09^  Peter 
Wright's  anvils. 

6  Delivered  at  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  or  Omaha,  7. 40 ;  delivered  at  Saint  Paul,  7.25.  O.  H.  Scott's 
bellows. 

c  Delivered  at  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  or  Omaha,  8.40 ;  deUvered  al  Saint  Paul,  8. 15.  G.  M.  SooU's 
bellows. 

e  Delivered  at  New  York. 

/Delivered  at  Chicago. 
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advertUement  of  April  16, 1&88,  for  furfmhing  gooda,  eto.— Continued. 
Awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  samples  which  acoompanled  bids.] 


1 

< 

1 

p4 

1 

1 
IJ 

0^ 

1 

.a 
Ha 

1 

a 

• 

(4 

n 

1 

o 

Id 

1 

> 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

12  45 

1. 

1 

I 

^ 

1 

o 

z> 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

525 

io.«« 

e.09A    A.09^ 

A.  09^ 
A.  09^ 

.10 
.10, 
.10 
1.85 
2.60 
3.12 
3.80 
4.66 
6.70 

1.50 

2.26 

2.62 

8.17 

3.07 

5.58 

7.50 
a  75 
10.00 

.07 

.04 

.07 

a.09i 
a.09i 
a.00i 

" 

1 

3 
4 

mLa3 
m2.39 

1.50 
3.20 
2.66 

7 

..... 

8 

0 

ml  86 

i? 

1      1913.43 

3.15 

12 
Iff 

mLlS 

3.85 
5.50 

14 
15 

m5.98 

......••• 

16 
17 

18 
19 

:::::'-::. 

?I0 

. 

?l 

s.ia 

e.06 

S.08 

•••6 

S.08 

22 

?1 

5.39 

12.96 
3.96 

26.48 
17.20 

24 

?5 

5.46 

13.00 
3.60 

- , 

M.00 
l&OO 

5.24 

26 

?7 

. ...... 

28 
?9 

30 

e.l3 

r6.80 
r7.60 

.07i 

e.75 

7.40 

.10 

8.76 
9.75 

.06 

31 
32 

66.80 
C7.60 

83 

34 

85 

86 

37 

a  10|  to  lU  inch  cut. 

A  Pflter  Wrteht  anvil. 

i  Wilkinson^  anvil. 

ft20u  dozen  only. 

{  Samples,  if  required ;  quality  guarantied. 

m  Sample«.  1  inch«  to  sovem. 

q  Kelly,  Mannn  &,  Co..  t>iand  samples  famished  f  i^olred. 

r  Scott's  make ;  samples  fbmlsheu  if  required. 
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Clabs  17— Continaed. 

HARDWABK— conUnued. 

■ 

1 

I 

6 

1 

1 

a 

1 

6 

1 

1 

m 

1 

5 

a 

33 
'J 

Points  of  deliTwy. 

1 

i 

1 
1 

It 
■r 

i 
1 

4 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Bellows,  blacksmiths*— continaed : 
42.ineh.  standard Xo. 

Bells: 

Cow,  wrought,  large doz. 

Hand,Ko.8,  polished do.. 

Sehool,  with  fixtures  for  hanging ; 

beUtoweIgh240to2801bs No. 

SehooL  with  flxtores  for  hanging ; 

b«»U4oweigh400to425  1be..    No 
Belting,  leather! 

2  inch feet. 

d-inch do.. 

3J-inch do.. 

4*inoh do.. 

Sinch do.. 

5 

r 

3 

9 

50 

M 

60 

180 

50 



10.97 

2 

.. . 

04.53 
/15.58 
y90.91 

11.00 

3.05 
2.87 
4.25 

2.70 

^ 
5 

S.70 

3.7ff 

16.00 

6 

7 

20.20 

8 

.00 

.13* 
.101 
.19 
.87 

.10» 

9 
10 

11 
19 

.u 

18 
14 

.21  1 

15 
Iff 

.W' 

17 

<1  Delivered  at  Sioux  Citv.  Kansas  City  or  Omaha,  10.40;  delirered  at  Saint  Paul,  10. 
Scott  s  bellows. 
^deUrered  at  New  York. 
/DeliTered  at  Chicago. 
/Samples  if  required;  quality  goaraatisd. 


G.  H. 
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advertiBement  of  Apnl  16,  lS88j  for  furnishing  goodHf  o/c— Continued, 
awards  were  made  oa  comparison  of  samplos  which  accompanied  bids.] 


9 

a 

XI 

•^ 

S 

I 

d 

Sx 

3. 

i 

1 

.      -g 

f^ 

<i 

3 

a 

3 
1 

1 

8 

5 

s 

II 

o 
H 

< 

1 

0^ 

: 

Points  of  delivery. 

rr 

u 

1 

1         1 

3  . 

o 

1     .        . 

>W  S. 

.:« 

1    M 

M 

^ 

M           M 

^  bfi 

7  M 

',     ** 

u 

t-    1       H 

1 

1 

1 

;S3 

1 

^     '     1 

1        "^ 

o 

^     1       b 

S 

•S 

©^ 

,a 

^ 

^                 SIC 

^ 

O 

S5 

O 

;< 

o 

;z5  1   'o 

o       ?5   1 ;«; 

>^ 

?'^   1     >5 

J5 

19.72 

rlO.  00 

0.90 

! 

12.00    

I 

i 
d9.95   ....'-- 

1 

"■■■| 

1 

1 

2 

2.43 
2.70 

3.«0 

j 

... 

3 

..     

4 

5.56 

4.07 

... 

»^ 

/18.90 

/3a.  90 

.10 

3L00 

(f 

44.50 

7 

n.lOi 

.12 

.09i 

o.OO 

.lOA^r 

8 

p.  10 

9 

n.l6i 

.15J 

.17 

.14J 

0  14l  ..   .. 

.16t% 

1<1 

p.ie! 

11 

n.  lOji'o 

.19 

-20 

•tr 

o.n 

.19^^ 

l** 

1 

JJ.19! 

13 

n.23 

.22 

.23J 

.90 

O.20 

.22i 

14 

1 

p.  22, 

15 

n.29 

.27 

.29 

.95 

5.25' 

.28iVo 

16 

i 

P.28J 

17 

n  Samples,  2  inch,  4  inch,  and  12  inch,  to  govern. 

0  Standard. 

p  Extra  sincle  belt,  except  4-plv,  8  inch. 

r  Scott's  make ;  samples  furnished  if  required. 
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Ahatract  o/proposaU  received  and  contmcts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  undtr 
[Note. —Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


CLA08  17— Continued. 
lUEDWABK— continued. 


Belting,  leather,  6-inch feet 

Belting,  leather,  12-iDch do.. 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  8-iuch ..do 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  12-inch  • do. . 

Bits,  auger,  o.s.,i-inch doz 

Bits,  auger,  c.  s.,  I -inch do. 

Bits,  auger,  c.  s.,  i-inch do. 

Bits,  auger,  c.  s.,  i-inoh do. 

Bits,  auger,  c.  s.,  I  inch do. 

Bits,  aagcr,  o.  s. ,  1-inch do. 


Bits,  twist-drill,  for  metal,  for  brace,  square  shank, 
assorted,  ^0  to  ti  by  U2ds doz. 


•s 


s 


Bits,  twi(it-<lrill,  for  metal,  straight  shank,  for  lathe  and 

machine  chiickH.  assortCtl,  §  to  ^  inch  by  32ds doz. 

Bits,  gimlet,  double  cut,  assorteJ,  i  to  f  inch do . .  I 

Bolts,  carriage :  | 

ixl.perlOO * No 

Ix  IJ. per  100 do.. 

ix  2,  per  100 do.. 

I  X  24,  per  100 do., 

I  x3,  per  100 do.. 

i  X  34, per  100 do.. 

ix  4,  per  100. do.. 

i  X  44,  per  100 do.. 

i  X  5,  per  100 do.. 

I  X  2.  per  100 do.. 

^  xl'i. perlOO do.. 

g  X  3.  per  100 do.. 

3  X  4,  per  100 do. 

}1  X. I,  per  100 do.. 

i  xC,  per  100 do.. 

3  X  7, per  100 do.. 

a  X  8.  per  100 do.. 

i{  xO. per  100 do.. 

4  x  4, per  100 do.. 

4x5,  per  100 do.. 

4  X  6, per  100 do.. 

4x7,  per  100 do.. 

Ax  8.  per  100 do.. 

4  X  10, per  100 "..do.. 


SO 

100 

130 
JIO 
55 
51 
95 
43 
30 


18 

38 


9. 

3,850 

4,500 

4,300 

4,675 

i>,8r5 

3,570 

1,850 

1,750 

il,870 

4,570 

5,075 

«,345 

5,190 

4,990 

3,390 

9,070 

9,470 

3,570 

9,590 

3,1 90 

1,805  I 

3,09<» 

3,400 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.  Y. 


.82 
.82 
.89 
.89 
.90 
.06 
1.22 
1.23 
1.50 
1.60 
2.30 
2.21 

1.53 


N.y. 

and 

Chic. 


1.84 

.33 


(1.33 

d.80 
d.27 

d.42 

(f.85 

d.Oo 

dl.05 

dl.32 

dl.62 

d2.25 


Chicago. 

a.  35 

a  714 
.93^ 

JI9 

g.SQ 
g.9G 
gl.Ol 
1/1.33 
gl.(A 
gZ38 


r.25 

0.39 
e.39 
<'.43 
e.46 
C.48 
e.52 
e.M 
e.bl 

C.67 

ef.72i 

cits  ( 

rOO  I 

el.  00  I 

rl.  10 

e\.'SA  ; 

r\.  44  I 
rl.4:{  ' 

fl.T9  ; 

<ri..'si  ; 

f2.  I.^i 
e2.  M 


.39 

.39 

.35 

JI8 

.40 

.43 

.45 

.48 

.50 

.50 

.01 

.«6 

.90 

.80 

.00 

l.OO 

1.10 

1.90 

1.95  I 

1.41 

1.57  ! 

1.73 

1.00 

9.90  ; 


N.Y. 
and 
Chio. 


.07 
.25 


*  Bidders  rauat  furnish  samploHof  bolting  not  loss  thnn  6  incho4  in  Ion.;tli  of  o:icb  sieq  called   for, 
to  nhow  quality, 
a  Samples    2iucb,  4  inch,    and    e  Extra  single  belt,  oxropt  4-ply    <'Cbicago. 

12-inob  to  govern.  8-inch.  /Kxtrs. 

b Standard.  dNew  York.  (/Samples  of  4-inch  to  govern 
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advertisement  of  April  IC,  1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc — Continued, 
awards  wero  made  on  oompariBon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


U4 

pa 

1 

a5« 

i 

o 

tit 

1^ 

n 

1 

3 

JO 
0 

H 
» 

§ 

d 

1 

a 

S 

Q 

Points  of  delivery. 

N.  Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Chic. 

N.Y. 

N.Y., 
Balto., 
CarlUlo, 
Chic, 
St,L. 

N.Y. 

Chic 

Chicago. 

Chic. 

Chic 

1 

0 

'A 

&.31 
e.U 

C.G« 
&.28 

c.  :jr> 

6.43 
/.54 

.34J 
.251 
.58J 

.35 

.CO 
.26 

.39 

1.19 

1.28 

1.30 

1.78 

2.18 

3.16 

.31 

.69 

.271 

.43 
.90 
.97 
1.05 
1.35 
1.65 
2.40 

1 

2 
3 



4 

5 
6 

.80 
1.88 

.95 
1.20 
1.50 
2.20 

.81 

.80 

.88 

.87 

.97 

.95 

1.25 

1.21 

1.53 

1.48 

2.22 

2.15 

.81 

.S8 

.04 

1.91 

1.49 

9.16 

7 
K 

9 

10 



11 
1? 

13 
14 



15 
16 

17 
1R 

19 

O1.70 

A.01 

ml.<»0 
<7l.66 
fl.»l 
«9.99 

f9.59 
U9.99 

1.68 

n2.00 

?0 

u 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2H 
29 
30 

;>2.00 
.20 

2.20 

»»2.50 
1.00 

11 

1      

.30 

3^^ 

1 
1 

.36 
.30 
.39 

.47 

.50 

.52i 

.65 

.62 

.67 

.72i 

.83i 

.95 

1.06 

1.17 

1.27 

1.38 

1.37 

1.55 

1.71 

1.89 

2.06 

2.40 

.35 
.85 
.38 
.40 
.43 
.452 
.48i 
.50i 
.53 

:Ts 

.91i 
1.02 
1. 12 
1.23 
1.33 
1.33 
1.49 
1.66 
1.83 
2.00 
2.33 

.::.:: 

.39 
.39 
.42 
.45 
.47 
.50 
.63 
.56 
.50 
.66 
.71 
.77 
.«U 
1.01 
1.12 
1.23 
1.34 
1.46 
1.45 
1.63 
1.82 
2.00 
2.18 
2.65 

.33 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.41 
.43 
.46 
.48 
.51 
.57 
.62 
.67 
.77 
.87 
.97 
1.07 
1.17 
1.27 
1.27 
1.43 
1.50 
1.75 
L91 
2.23 

.37 
.37 
.39 
.42 
.45 
-.48 
.50 
.53 
.55 
.62 
.68 
.73 
.84 
.94 
1. 05 
1.16 
1.20 
1.78 
1.37 
1.54 
1.72 
1.89 
2.06 
2.40 

.36 
.36 
.38 
.41 
.41 
.40 
.50 
.52 
.55 
.62 
.07 
.73 
.83 
.04 
1.  0  J 
1.16 
1.27 

i.:jh 

1.37 
1.54 
1.T2 
1.89 
2.06 
2. 40 

33 

34 

■-      -          -     1 

35 

1 

r^7 

1 

?K 

.'.'.'.".  K'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

39 
40 

1 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 

■;;;;'l  ;;;;;; 
j 

48 
4^1 

'.'..'.'.'.'.  \. v.. '.'.V. 

50 

1 

»>•' 

...i. 

M 

54 

5.'! 

56 

h  iV^ncl*- 
i  A-inch. 
iJ-lDch. 
tAinch. 
I  ^-inch. 


in  gVinch. 

n  Morse  twiht  drill. 

oPersetofl2bits. 

pPorsotofl3bits. 

q  4*inch. 


r  A-lnch. 
«  A-inch. 
t  if  inch, 
lii-inch. 
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Abatract  of  proposali  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citif,  tmder 
[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  ntcB  at  which  oontractaliave  been  awarded ; 


3 

4 
5 

G 
7 
8 
0 
lU 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

3r. 

30 
87 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
63 
6i 
f5 
66 
67 
68 


Class  17— Continued. 
BABDWARB-^Gontinaed. 


Bolm,  carriage: 


*x  1|,  per  100 namljcr 


.  X  12,  per  100. do 

BolUi,  door,  wroaght-iron  barrel : 

'5  inch  .* doEcn 

8-incb do. 

Bolts,  shatter,  wrought-iron,  10-inch do. . 

Bolts,  sqaaro  head  and  nats : 

i  X  1.  per  100 namber 

|xli,per  100 do. 

J  X  2. per  100 ...do. 

|x2i,perl00 .'..^ do. 

I X  3.  per  100 do.. 

JxS^.perlOO do 

J  X  4,  per  100 do 


|x4i,perlOO. 


,  per  100 do. 

J  xl^.  per  100 do. 

VSx2,porl00 do. 

V»a  X  2^.  por  100 t do. 

Vi|X3,perl00 do.. 

V^  X  3i,  per  100 do . 

/a  X  4,  per  100 do 

V^x4^,  perlOO do 

Ax  5,  per  100 dd.. 

V^ffXSjl.perlOO do.. 

A  X  6, per  100 do.. 

i  xi, per  100 do.. 

%  xl,  per  100 do. 

1x2.  per  100 do.. 

I  x2i,  per  100 do.. 

g  X  3,  per  100 do.. 

I X  3^,  per  100 * do.. 

1x4,  per  100 do.. 

ix4i,perl00 do.. 

§  X  5, per  100 do.. 

}x5|,  perlOO do.. 

§  x6, per  100 do.. 

|x6i.  perlOO do.. 

|x  7, per  100 do.. 

|x7i,perl00 do.. 

I  X 8, per  100 do.. 

fxSJ,  perlOO..--, do. 


1 


3 


I 

t 


M 
ft 


.•S 


Points  of  delivery. 


New 
York. 


9,050 

:i/2A0 

13 
13 
lO 

Mm 

Atl5 


\ 
I 
I 
» 

47A 
f,l50 
l.OOO 
il,3.'IO 
1,895 
1,950 
1.175 
1,350 

975 
1,995 

895 


$0.07 
1.45 
1.34 


8INI 
750 
400 
1,350 
1,500 
1,050 
1,495 


X  3.  per  100 do 

/ffX3i,pcrl00 do 

y's  X  4,  per  100 d«> 

i';ix4i.  perlOO tlo 

TVx5,perlOO do..|  i;750 

T^BxCperlOO do..  1,6541 

/a  X  7, per  100 do..  1,050 

!x3|,perl00 do..  1,500 

X  4.  per  100 do  .1  1,900 

x4i.pcrl00 ., do..  1,975 

X  6, per  100 , do..  875 

X  54,  per  100 do..  1,195 

ix  6,  per  100 do.. I  1,795 

-  x7,perl00 do..l  775 

X  8,  per  100 do..  1,300 

z  9,  per  100 : do..  1,350 

_x  7,  per  100 do..  650 

1x8,  per  100 do..  1,500 

a  Samples  of  3  x  4  and  6  x  g  to  govern. 


Chi- 
cago. 


N.Y., 

Balto., 

Car- 

lisle. 

I  Chio , 

'  St.L. 


i::::::::i 


2.70 
3.00 

.c:. 

1.44 
el.  29 


..69 
.72 
.73 
.77 
.79 
.82 
.84 
.88 
.89 
.82 
.86 
.90 
.94 
97 
1.02 
1.05 
1.06 
1.13 
.90 
.89 
.94 
.99 
1.04 
1.08 
1.14 
1.18 
1.23 
1.11 
1.32 
1.36 
1.41 
1.45 
1.50 
L59 
1.34 
1.41 
1.48 
1.84 
1.65 
1.79 
1.88 
1.50 
1.57 
1.63 
1.70 
1.77 
1.90 
2.00 
2.10 
2.24 
8.05 
3.29 


2.  r-o 

2.  07  ! 


.70 

.70 

.72 

.75 

.77 

.80 

.82 

.85 

.80 

.80 

.84 

.87 

.91 

.95 

.99 
1.02 
1.06 
1.10 
1.14 

.90 

.90 

.95  1 
1.01 
1.05 
1.10 

i.;5 

1.20 
1.25 
1.30 
1.35 
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tidtert'Sanent  of  April  IC,  1688,  forfumUhing  goods,  tic, — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


« 

% 

1 

^ 

1 

la 

a 

1 

> 

1 

§ 

1 

» 

W 

f4 

Q 

n 

^ 

o 

H 

o 

tA 

» 

ri 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

New  York, 
Philadel. 
phi%Car* 
*^  iSle. 

Chicaj^o. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  York, 
Baltimore, 

CarUsle. 
StLonis, 

ClUcago. 

i 
i 

2.73 
2.91 

2.89 
9.55 

.55 

1.49 

1.65 

.60 
.60 
.62 
.65 

a9.39 

02.60 

.73 
1.59 

2.58 
2.75 

2.68 
2.76 

2.68 
2.76 

.65 

1.43 

1.39 

.60 
.61 
.63 
.66 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

•59 

.591 
.59 
.611 
.631 

• 

ft.  63 
b.63 
6.64 
6.67 

.70 
.70 
.72 
.75 

.50 
.60 
.91 
.93 

6 

1            .59 

'              .61 

8 

.63 

9 

.66 

.67 

.68 

.71 

.73 

.68 

.68 

.72 

.75 

.78 

.81 

.83J 

.88 

.90 

.81 
.85 

;si 

1.02 

106 

LlOi 

1.16 

1.19 

,67 
.68 
.70 
.78 
.69 
.69 
.72 
.76 
.78 
.81 
.85 
.f8 
.91 
.94 
.98 

6.70 

6.72 

6.74 

6.75 

6.72 

6.72 

6.75 

6.79 

6  82 

6.85 

6.89 

6.92 

.6.95 

6.98 

61.03 

6.68 

6.72 

6.85 

6.90 

6.94 

6.98 

61.04 

61.07 

6L12 

61.15 

61.19 

61.25 

.78 
.80 
.83 
.85 
.80 
.80 
.84 
.88 
.91 
.95 
.99 
1.0-J 
1.06 
1.10 
1.14 
.90 
.90 
.95 
1.00 
1.05 
LIO 
1.15 
1.20 
1.25 
1.30 
1.36 
1.40 

.95 
.97 
.99 
.71 

.67 

.67 

.70 

.74 

.77 

.80 

.83 

.89 

.89 

.9i< 

.99 

.79 

.79 

.80 

.84 

.88 

.99 

.97 

1.99 

1.95 

1.99 

1.13 

1.18 

.60' 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.70 
.70 
.73 
.77 
.80 
.83 
.87 
.90 
.83 
.95 
1.00 
.79 
.79 
.83 
.88 
.92 
.97 
1.01 
1.06 
1.10 
1.14 
1.18 
1        1.23 

10 

.68 

11 

.70 

IV 

1               .72 

13 

.57 

M 

'            .57 

l.n 

1            .94 

1f1 

.   .98 

17 

.7^ 

Ifl 

.75 

ig 

.83 

?n 

1               .86 

?i 

i               .90 

?? 

.93 

n 

.96 

?4 

.76 

?fi 

1               .76 

.77 
.82 
.86 
,90 
.94 
.98 
.       1.03 
1.07 
1.11 
1.15 
1.20 

•'6 

1            .79 

n 

1            .8.3 

n 

.88 

•>fl 

.93 

m 

.97 

31 

l.Ol 

3y 

1.05 

83 

1.09 

34 

1.13 

35 

,             1.18 

1.40 

36 

'             1.22 

l:Pi 

1.24 

61, 8U 

1.45 

1.99 

1.27 

1.45 

31 

1,26 

1.29 

61,34 

1.60 

1.99 

1.32 

l.OO 

U 

1.30 

1.32 

1.83 

61.39 

1.55 

1.39 

1.87 

1.56 

83 

1.39 

1.36 

1.37 

61.43 

1.60 

1.34 

1.40 

1,65 

40 

1.16 

1.17 

1.18 

61.24 

1.88 

1.15 

1.20 

1.37 

41 

1.22 

1.23 

1.24 

6L30 

1.45 

l.*29 

1.27 

1.45 

42 

1.28 

1.80 

1.30 

61.37 

1.63 

l.t28 

L34 

1.62 

43 

1             1.35 

1.36 

1.37 

61.43 

1.60 

1.34 

1.40 

1.60 

44 

'             1.41 

L48 

1.43 

61.50 

1.68 

1.41 

1.47 

1.67 

45 

1             1.54 

1.554 

1.56 

61.64 

1.83 

.1.53 

1.60 

1.83 

40 

'             1.66 

1.68 

1.60 

61.78 

1.98 

1.99 

1.73 

1.97 

47 

1             1.31 

1.32 

1.83 

61.38 

1.65 

1.39 

1.46 

1.55 

48 

1.37 

1.38 

1.39 

61.46 

1.63 

1.39 

1.53 

1.62 

40 

!             1.43 

1.4ir 

1.45 

61.63 

1.70 

1.43 

1.60 

1.70 

50 

;             1.50 

1.51 

1.61 

61.60 

1.78 

1.49 

1.67 

1.77 

51 

1.66 

1.574 

1.58 

61.66 

1.85 

1.55 

1.74 

1.85 

52 

1.62 

1.64 

1.65 

6L73 

1.03 

1.99 

1.80 

1.02 

53 

1.75 

1.77 

1.78 

61.88 

2.08 

1.74 

1.05 

2.07 

61 

L87 

1.894 

L90 

62.00 

2.23 

1.87 

2.09 

2.22 

65 

'             2.00 

2.02 

3.03 

62.14 

2.38 

1.99 

2.23 

2.37 

56 

2.67 

2.70 

2.71 

62.86 

3.18 

9.99 

2.98 

3.17 

67 

!             2.88 

2.914 

2.92 

63.08 

3.43 

9.88 

3.22 

3.42 

58 

6  Samples  of  3  x  i  and  G  x  4  to  govern. 


c  No  sample. 
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Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  iu  New  York  City,  under 
[NOTK.— Figures  in  large  typo  denote  the  rates  at  wbich  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  17— Continaed. 
II ARDWA  BK— continved. 


BoIU,  tire : 

iVxlJ,  per  100 nnmber 

Y*axli,perlOO do. 

Ax  2,  per  100 do. 

ixl^.perlOO do. 

ix2,  per  100 do. 

\  x'J^,  perlOO do. 

I  X  3,  per  100 do. 

•)'^«  X  2. per  100 do.. 

Ax2J,perlO0 do. 

i^g  X  3. per  100 do.. 

i*a  X  3i.  per  100 do.. 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  tin  case,  iron  knob dozen 

Braces,  iron,  grip,  lOiucb  sweep do.. 

Braces,  iron,  ratcbet,  10-incb  sweep do . . 

Brass,  sbeet,  Von.  14  to  18  gavge ponnds 

Brass,  sheet,  Ko.  22  gauge do.. 

Brashes,  dust '. doxen.. 

Bmsbos,  markiDg,  assorted dozen. 

Brashes,  imint,  all  bristles,  i,  full  size do . . 

Brushes,  paint,  all  bristles.  No.  jj,  full  size do. . 

Brashes,  paint,  all  bristles,  No.  g,  full  size do. . 

Brushes,  paint,  all  bristles,  No.  2,  full  size do. . 

Bnishos,  scrub, G-row,  10- inch do.. 

Bmsbos,  shoes do.. 


Brushes,  stove,  5-row,  10-inch do. 


Brushes,  varnish,  all  bristles,  No.  3,  full  size do.. 

Brashes,  whitewash,  all  bristles,  8-inch  block,  with  han- 
dle   dozen 


'S 


94 

8 

9 

45 


10 
13 

14 

33 

16 

no 

151 

34 

31 
34 


I 
c5 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.  Y.. 
Balto.. 

Carlislo,  :  Chicago. 
Chic,  ami, 
StL.    I 


6.16 
.17 
.18 

.'  24 
.27 
.30 
.32 

.:jo 

..10 
.43 


.lO 
.17 
.19 
.33 
.34 
.3r 
.30 
.33 
.35 
.39 
.43 
•OO 
.08 
3.40 
1.18 
5.25 


Chicago. 


a.  18 
a.  19 
rt.21 
a.  24 
a.  27 
0.30 
a.  33 
a.  35 
a.  .'{9 
a.  43 
0.47 
a.  062 

2.90 

5.70 


.95 
1.05 


a  Sample  2  x  J  to  govern. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  IS&d,  far  furnishing  goods,  etc. — Continued, 
awards  were  umdo  on  comparison  of  samples  whiish  accompanied  bids.] 


1     . 

6 

1 

p 

< 

1 

HP 

1. 

1 

ft 

s 

a 

1 

1 

d 

a 

1 

< 

Points  of  deliyery. 

Cbicajjo. 

Cbicago. 

Cbicago. 

Kew 
York. 

Kew 
York. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

Now 
York. 

a 

0 

.21 
.22 
.  21 
.28 
.32 

.3:> 

.38 
.41 
.40 
.51 

.18 

.30 
.33 
.35 
.C9 
.42 
.48 

.17 

. 

1 

19 
21 

?^ 
26  r 

29 

32: 

34 

38 

42 

46 

«7 

?, 

3 

4 

r> 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

.07 

2.85 
2.85 
5.65 
6.65 
.19 
.90 
2.95 
4.60 
3.40 
3.65 
3.90 
.23 
.35 
3.10 

4.42 

0.30 

1.95 

1.12 
1.12 

1.12 
1. 25 
1.37 

1.03 
1.35 

1.  ra 

1.65 
4.30 

4.  or, 

4.00 

.07 
.07 

1? 

3.00 

coo 

2.90 
3.60 
5.60 

.24 
.25 
2.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.»3 

2.75 
3.65 
5.40 

.22 

.22 

2.90 

4.60 

.91 

.32 
3.21 
3.31 

4.59 
4.69 

6.65 
•       7.05 

2.08 
2.13 

1.09 
1.09 

. 

1.09 
1.20 
1.35 

1.00 

1.30 

1.55 
1.64 

4.15  1 

4.20 

4.75 

2.75 

4.00 

5.00 

0.00 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

2.75 
3,25 
3.75 

.20 

.80 

3.58 

3.12 

4.50 

3.38 

4.38 

7.00 

5.00 

6.00 

10.00 

1.S9 

2.18 

2.50 

.83 

1.00 

1.13 
I.  .30 
1.30 

.8*. 

2.00 
1.38 

o  |o 
4."  21 

4.  no 

.5.00 
6.00 

3.«3 

2.93 

.32 

2.98 
3.89 

3.88 
4.73 

4.98 
6.23 

1.9S 
2.23 

.90 
1. 15 
1.30 
1.40 

.00 
1.15 
1.35 
2.48 

1.03 
1.75 
2.25 

1.63 

4.R8 
5.23 

4.37 
3.35 
2.25 

.49 

.35 

O.GO 

5.20 

5.00 

9. 50 

7.75 

7.24 

IX  10 

11.50 

10.40 

3.87 

3.77 

i.r-0 

1.24 
1.17 
1.12 
.92 
.84 
2.17 
2.13 
1.88 
1.75 
1.05 
1.55 
1.40 
1.50 
1.44 
.07 

2.45 
2.05 

17.95 
1.1.30 
O.-'K) 
7. 95 
4.45 



3.24 
3.47 

.35 

4.20 
3.  55 
2.&5 
4  72 

VO 

21 
22 

2;i 
24 

V5 

26 

'J8 
'J9 



4.20  1  3l 
3. 72     32 
7  20  '  33 

5.9J  1  .'{4 
4.72  1  3.-, 
2.40  1  36 

1.13 

1.35 
1.54 

1.13 

1.30 

1.44 

1.10 
1.35 
1.46 

1.C5 

2.10  ;  37 
1.95  i  :;8 
.  90     -ft 

1.15 
1.20 

.97 
1.15 
1.40 
1.70 
2.00 

1.00 
1.05 
1.47 
1.70 
1.70 

.5.20 
4.97 
6.15 
&00 

40 
41 
4J 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 

48 
40 

:.o 

51 
5> 

53 

55 
')6 

57 

58 

' 

1 

.59 
00 
61 
62 

&  No  sample 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab§tract  ofpropoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tork  CUif,  vndtr 
[NoTS.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded : 


Class  1 

IIARDWA 


Bntts,  brass,  l^Q'^hf  narrow 

Butts,  brass,  2-inch,  narrow 

Butts,  brass,  2^inob,  narrow 

BntU,  door,  3x2  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn . . 
Butts,  door,  3  x  2^  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn . 
Butts,  door,  3  x  3  inches,  loose.pin,  acorn . . 
Butts,  door,  Bi  X  3  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn  . 
Calipers,  inside  and  outside,  8  inches 


.dozen. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


'Cards,' cattle.'. — 1..... do. 


Catches,  iron,  cupboard*. do... 


Chain,  cable,  short  links,  V'a-iQch,  per  pound. .  .pounds. . 

Chain,  cable,  short  linlcs,  §  inch,  per  pound do 

Chain,  cable,  short  linlcs, }  inch,  per  pound do 

Chains,  lofr,  iV^ich,  short  ImlcH,  with  swivel,  ordinary 

hoolc  and  grab-boo  Ic,  per  pound number.. 

Chains,  log,  ^-inch,  short  linlcs,  with  swivel,  ordinary 

hook  and  grab  hoolc,  per  pound number. . 

Chains,  log, i-inch,  short  linlcs,  with  swivel,  ordinary 

hook  and  grab-hook,  per  pound number. . 

Chains,  surveyors',  OGfee^  iron,  with  brass  handles, 

number.. 

Chains,  trace,  No.  2,  G)  feet,  10  linlcs  to  the  foot,  full 

size pairs.. 

Chalk, carpenters',  blue pounds.. 

Cbalk,  oarpentera',  red do 

^Chalk,  carpenters',  whito do 


Chalk  crayons gross.. 

Chalk-lines,  medium  size dozen . . 


Chisela,  c.  s.,  cold,  octagon,  |  x G  inches do 

ChiselH,  c.  s.,  socket,  comer,  1-inch,  handled do 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  fliiner,  i-inch,  handled do 

Chisels,  c.  8.,  socket,  firmer,  |  inch,  handled do 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  firmer,  |-inch,  handled do 

Chisels,  c  s.,  socket,  firmer,  finch,  handled  ..*. .  ..do 

Chiseisi  c.  s.,  socket,  firmer,  1  -inch,  handled do 

Chisel-H,  o.  8.,  socket,  firmer,  IJ-inch,  bandied do 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  firmer,  l^-inch,  handled do . . . 

Chisels,  c.  s  ,  socket,  firmer,  2onch,  handled do  . . 

Chlsols,  c.  s.|^ socket,  framing,  i-incb,  handled do  . . 

Chisels,  o.  s.,  socket,  framing,  jinr.h,  handled do  . . 

ChiseU,  c.  s.,  socket,  framing.  Ainoh,  handle<l do. . . 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  framing,  f-incb,  handled do 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket^  framing,  1-incli,  handled do 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  framing,  H-inch,  handled  ...  do 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  framing,  1  J-inch,  handled do I 

Chisels,  0.  s.,  socket,  framing,  2inch,  handled do , 

Clamps,  carpenters',  iron,  to  open  0  inches do : 

(TIeavera,  butchers',  12-inch do     . 

Clotheslines,    galvanized  wire,    in    lengths  of  100  I 
feet feet..! 


Compasses,  carpenters',  6-inch,  cast-steel . . 
Compasses,  carpenters',  8-incb,  cast.steel. . 
f 'Ompasses,  pocket,  2-inch,  brass  case 


a 
:5S 


)I4 
dl 
37 
34 
4)1 

34 


1,395 

3r 

04 

14 

9 


lOl 
39 

84 
363 

5r 


6 

y 
y 
<i 

5 
5 

P 
I 

3r'7 

3i*, 
13,700 


.21  ' 

.33 

.51 

.41 

.43 

.46 

.67 

1.60 

1^5 

1.60 

.51 

.65 

.38 

.65 

.68 

.21 

.3r 

.23 

] 

.2.-. 

.28 

.84 

....  J 

B  of  delivery. 


New      Cbi- 
York  'oagoor 
andChi-l  Saint 
cago.     Louis. 


a.  27 
0.3J  ' 
a.  HO  ! 

a.30 
a.  62  I 
a.  64  I 
a.  60  I 

a1.4t>  I 


6.0516. 

6.  Oil  641385 

6.01^6.034   I 

6.0.-^6.044     I 


6.0f3t.O3O5 


.46 

V67 

"."(»8 



.18 

1.33 

fi.70 

^.. . 

1.67 

1.07 

1.86 

2.  30 

2.50 

2.70 

2. 02 

3.32 

2. 50 

2. 50 



2.60 

2.  02 

3.32 

3.45 


...doxon.. 
....do... 
....do....i 


!:'  1.00 
5">  l.CO 
lA'  


a  New  Tork. 
6  Chicago. 


e  Nine  links  to  the  foot ;  Chicago  delivery. 
d  10, 12, 14,  or  16  feet  only. 


e  Sise,  2i  x  2  inAes. 
/  Per  pair,  ring  or  hook. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  lS:iS,  for  furnishing  goods  ^  c/c— Coutinuetl. 
awards  were  inade  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


0 

1 

6 

.  s 

6 

B 

E 

o 

ft 

pi 

i 

a 

< 

a 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

N.Y.,  1 

Balto,  , 
Car-       New 
lisle,    1  York. 

Cblc,  1 

St.L.  ; 

Chi- 
cago. 

Sio«x 
Omaha. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Saint 

Paul, 

f 

Chi- 
caso. 

.48 
.42 
.44 

Chicago. 

New 

York. 

Now 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

1 
i 

, 

.19 
.31 
.47 

1 

1..: 

2 

3 

e.36 
.43 
.49 
.58 

1 

4 

.40 
.43 

.54 

! 

5 

.48 
.59 

6 



1  



7 



8 



.57 
.67 

.38 

.040 
.044 
.041 



3.67 
.44 

.07 
.20 

M.47 
A7.48 
Al.68 
A  1. 65 
AI.86 
hi.  20 

• 

.45 

.048 
.043 
.038 

d.0405 

d.0446 

d.  0395 

.  9 
10 

.33 

.40 

.051 
.OlA 

11 
12 
13 
14 

.049 
.049 



.05 
.0145 

.0545 
.018.'^ 

.0515 
.0455 
.0435 

.0540 

.0480 



.0535 
.0475 

.05 

.051 
.04i 
.04 

16 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

.0305  , 

.039    1    .0645 
.0440  '    .059 
.04      '    .05g 

.35     1*7.43 

1 

...... ^..  ... . 

.0405       .0163 
.0525  ;    .0570 
.0470  1    .0510 

.0430  '     .0400 

1 

•••■•  •"! 

1  

.04o5       .041 

.0500     .o:.i 

.05    i      .047 

1 
.  OlbO       .  044 

21 
22 
23 

24 

4.40 
/.43 
.08  J 

.07: 

.041 
.07 
.15 
.18 
.20 
1.30 
6.70 
1.68 
1.68 
1.89 
2.31 
2.51 
2.73 
2.04 
3.30 
2.  52 
2.52 
2.62 
2.94 
3.36 
3.78 
4.20 
5.04 
3.50 
16.20 

.20 

.25 

.30 

f.OO 

1.9N 

'J.75 

?5 

.38 

?« 

i 

27 
28 

I 

V9 

1  

*" 

30 

.Mi 

.26 
.45 
.45 

.09 

31 

1 

1  

.... 

32 

33 
34 
35 

I:?^E 

1 

6.40 
1.60 
1.60 

86 

1 



37 

' 

88 

i 

1.80 

2.40 
3.60 
il.80 
3.30 
9.441 
9.40 
9.40 
9.80 
3.90 
3.60 
4.00 
4.80 
3.10 
13.40 

.20 

39 

1     .  .. 

40 

' 

A!i.  47 

;:.:::::::;:: 

41 

I  A2.  68 

1 

4? 

A2.87 
Aa.28 

'..'!*.!  1  !!.".*.*. 

...... 

43 

J 

44 

1   '  /i2.47 

'   1  A2.47 

'  /t2.47 

1  ,  /*2.87 

'    1  /i3.48 

45 

1 

46 

::::::::i:::::::: 

47 



48 

1 



49 

1  A3.70 

1  "•":*■ 

f.0 

>4. 12 

'  /i4.  93 

.'!..!!    is.* 95 

23i 

.284 

,     1.18 

'.*■  "\"\'.... 

51 

' 

52 

— 

53 

a.91 

&.99 

54 

55 

i 

.30   : .: 

^ 

i 

.95 
1.45 

57 
58 

1. 63 

j 

59 

'*' 

60 

<.Tr— .:*i.  ^~ 


»..«»<..  tr*.:.*..^  it^u  AA  ^... 
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Abstracts  of  proposals  receiped  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citjf,  under 
[Note.— Figores  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  whicU  oontracta  have  heen  awarded ; 


Clabs  17-~Continaed. 
n  A  ROWARK— continued . 


Crow-bars,  steel-pointed,  assorted  sizes,  per  pound  .number. 
Carry  combs,  tinned  iron,  8  bars dozen. 

Dividers,  8  inches  Ion «;,  c.  s.,  wing do... 

Dividers,  10  inches  long,  c.  s.,  wing do... 

DrilK  blacksmiths*,  upright,  self-feeder,  with  drill-bits  J  to  1 

inch,  by32ds number. 

Drills,  blacksmiihs* do . .  - 

DrilK  breast do... 

Drills, hand,  lights  for  metal do... 

Faucets,  brass,  rackinfr,  i-inch,  Icoso  key dozen. 

Faucets,  wood,  cork -lined.  No.  2 do... 

Files,  flaji.  bastard,  8-inch do... 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  12-incb do  .. 

Files,  flat,  bastard.  14-inch do  .. 

Files,  flat,  wood,  12-inch do... 

Files,  flat,  wood,  14-inch do... 

Files,  gunsmiths*,  assorted do... 

Files,  half  round,  bastard,  8-inch do. . . 

Files,  half-round,  bastard,  10-incb do... 

Files,  half-round,  bastard,  12-lnch do... 

Fi  les,  mill-saw,  6-inch do .  - . 

Files,  mill-saw,  8-inch do... 

Files,  mill-saw,  10-inch do... 

Files,  mill-saw,  12-inch do... 

Files,  mill-saw,  14-inch do... 

Files,  round,  bastard,  6-inch do... 

Files,  round,  bastard,  8-inch do... 

Files,  round,  bastard,  10-inch do... 

Files,  round,  bastard,  12-inch do . . . 

Files,  round,  bastani,  14-iuch do... 

Files,  square,  bastard,  12-inch do... 

Files,  t^iper,  saw,  3inch do... 

Files,  taper,  saw,  3J-inch do... 

Files,  taper,  saw,  4-inch do... 

Files,  taper,  saw,  4  J-inch do... 

Files,  taper,  saw,  5-inch do. . . 

Files,  taper,  saw,  6-inch do... 

Flat-irons,  6  pounds,  per  pound pairs. 

Flat-irons,  6  pounds,  per  pound do... 

Flat-irons,  7  pounds,  per  pound do... 

Flat-irons,  8  pounds,  per  pound do... 

Gates,  molasses.  2, iron dozen. 

Gauges,  marking do... 

Ganges,  mortise,  screw-slide do. . . 

Gauges,  saddler's do . . . 

Ganges, slitting, with  liandlo do... 


1 

as 


3 

s 

0 


48 
98 


3A 


I 

5 


Points  of  delivery. 


.72 

.86 

1.30 

1.70 

2.20 


3      . 

3  I 

4  I. 


J* 

A9 
44 
19 
18 

*19 

7 

7 
15 
V2 

SI4 

36 

57 

65 

11 
9 
9 

7 

7 
13 
55 

46    I. 

ry  !. 

74  '. 

73  |. 

64  . 

5  . 

.    7iM  . 

99  . 

49  . 


.95  > 

.90 

1.70 
1.68  I 
2.18 
2.69 


.99  I 


2.20 


ia25 

2.30     1.81 

1.P8    

.94    


I 


.40 
.02 
1.84 
2.63 
1.84 
2.63 


1.19 


6.50 
.40 
1.02 
2.00 
3.89 
2.40 
8.SG 
3.00 
l.?9 


.39 


1.62  !  1.74 

2.18     2.34 

.6t  ;    .68 

.82  '    .87 


1.00 
1.53 


2.18 


1.14 
1.62 


2.34 


.82  !  .87 
1.06  t  1.14 
1.53  (  1.62 
2.18  I  2.S4 
1.87  :  2.01 

.81  I 

.31 


.34 
.40 
.48 
.68 


2.45 
.34 

8.50 
18.00 

3.64 


2.48 

3.32 
ia60 
3.30 


*  No  award.    No  samples.  b  Solid  cast-nteel.  d  Steams  new  model  drill,  i  to  |. 

a  Solid  steel  sample  sent,  if  required.       e  Boyntons  drill,  29  drills.       f  MiUers  Falls,  No.  12. 
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advcrthenunl  of  April  16,  1888, /or/eimw/iinflr  goods,  etc. — Continued. 
awards  wore  matlo  ou  compaiiaon  of  samples  which  acoompanied  bids.] 


1 

1     d 

ja 

o 
Ys 

1 

i 

S 

H 

1 

1 

d 

g 

a 

1 

< 

c4 

i 

% 
§ 

'11  si 

PointeofdeUvery. 

1 

.3A 

a 

o 

1 

.98| 

1 
.     ...     1 

i 

6 

i 

0 

i 

1 

a 
0 

1 
1 

'4 

1 

0 

1 

i            .03 

A 

.88 

2.23 
2.08 

a.03i 

6.032 

b.04, 

1.20 

i.yo 
9.30 

1 

1   

? 

1 

i 

■ 

3 

4 
5 



1 

6 

7 

1 

30.00 

15.00 
1.75 
.05 

1 

1 

1 

C32.50 
2.00 
2.50 

<Z4.50 

e2.00 
0.00 
6.00 
12.50 
14.50 

37.60 
6.00 

8 
0 

10 

1 

/1 1.90 
5.50 

11 

I 

1? 

'       f 

13 
14 
15 
16 

::::::::  :::::::::!::::::::  ::::::::i 

17 

£7.01 

(7I.80 
«7tl.5tf 

<;1.80 

.97  1 
l.Oi 
2.71 

.81 
1.00 
2.26 
1.60 
2.26 

1.08 
2.05 
2.80 
2.05 
2.80 
1.10 
1.37 
1.86 
2.44 
.74 

.01 

1.18 

1.67 

2.38 

.74 
.01 
1.21 
1.73 
2.45 
2.05 
87 
.38 

■.P 

.57 
.80 

1.02 
2.00 
2.85 
iLOO 
C85 
2.62 
1.02 
1.74 
2.84 
.674 

.87 

1.14 

1.62 

2.34 

1.14 

1.62 

2.34 

2.01 

.33 

.33 

.36 

.42 

.51 

.72 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

3.00 

.34 

3^5 

.02 

1.81 
2.57 

1.01 
1.09 
2.83 
2.35 
3.35 

18 

19 

?0 

?1 

n 

?3 

?7l.l« 
yl.5« 
fT^.IO 

9.7S 

r^.io 

17.00 

!h7H 
!     .<7l.O'^ 

!     .71.-16 

.71. SO 
1        f7.i«0 

1        <7*40 

>       ^.65 

1.23 

1.60 

2.22 

.64 

.43 

.83 

.55 

1.08 

.72 

1.64 

1.03 

2.22 

1.48 

.01 

1.00 
1.54 
2.22 
1.91 

.31 
.M 
.40 
.40 
.09 

1.03 
1.37 
1.80 
.53 

.68 

.85 
1.20 
1.85 

.53 

.68 

.85 
1.20 
1.85 
1.60 

.27 

.27 

.28 

.33 

.41 

.58 

.027a 

.02/0 

.02/« 

.02/0 
2.38 

1.16 

1.67 

2.11 

.60 

.78 

1.03 

1.46 

2.11 

.60 

.78 

1.03 

1.46 

2.11 

1.81 

.30 

.30 

.321 

.38 

.46 

.65 

i.27 

1,71 

2.80 

.65 

.85 

1.12 

1.60 

2.30 

.65 

.85 

1.12 

1.59 

2.  .30 

1.98 

.32 

.32 

.       .35 

.41 

.49 

.70 

?4 

25 
?6 



^ 

. 

28 
*>9 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 

35 

1  36 
37 

j  38 

39 

1 

40 

41 

...   '42 

43 

1 

.-   .1  44 

, 

Vy 

1 

'46 

1 

.   ..      47 

4H 

.02il  4ft 
.094    50 
.Ot«4'  51 
.o^.i  r.j 
.-in 

1 

1 

1 



1      .26 

1      .70 

2.15 

1  •'»* 
55 

r,n 

|57 
'  '•.8 

1 

1 

.     .1     ..   .   . 

I    3.10 

3.50 

1 

1 

1 

1    " 

/Per  do7.eii. 

g  Files  to  be  of  the  Now  Araerican  Company's  make,  Pavrtucket,  R.  I. 
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adcertiaemcnt  of  April  IG,  1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  efc— Coutiniiril. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  aamplea  which  accompanied  bids,  j 


i 
'J 

]t 

1 

(4 

'J 

1 

II 

1       ^ 

1           d 

,  1 

i      c 
1      i 

Now  York 

or 
Chicago. 

1 
i 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chica|;o. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Now  York. 

Chicago. 

.15 

.30 

.41 
4.00 
4.70 
5.38 
5.70 
tt.40 
>.0l 
rOl 
«.0l 
f.Ol 
rOl 
^.01 
*.01 

.8 

a 

a 

1 

? 

.98 

4.20 
4.90 
6.60 
6.05 
0.2.- 

.... 

3 

3.6« 
4.90 
4.80 
9.10 

Si 

63.40 
2.95 

4 

;• 

5 



6 

7 

8 

a.  001 
a.  01 
a.  00  J 
a.  01 

fl.oiA 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

.23 

•:,6o 
:i.03 

15 

10 

• 

• 
2.99 

3.50 

A17.00 

3.70 

3.90 
4.15 

4.33 

5.40 

22.75 

4.18 

2.30 
3.35 
4.25 
3.36 
14.05 

3.19 

3.52 

3.9G 

2.75 

23 

.46 

.56 

.78 

.91 

1.12 
.55 
.88 

1.20 

1.60 

.13i 

.131 

• 

17 
18 
19 

4.50 

19.00 

3.00 

3.15 

3.30 

3.10 

.15 

.12* 

.101 

.lOJ 

.10* 

.104 

.11 

.11 

.11 

8.76 

20 
21 
22 



24 
25 
30 

n 

28 
?9 

30 
31 



3"? 

1 

33 

/.2l 
/43 
/.54 
/72 
/.OO 

/1. 08 
f7.59 
17.95 

^1.42 

.25 
.39 
,A9 
.65 
.84 
.07 
.40 
.79 
1.18 

.29 
.40 
.53 
.71 
.89 
1.07 
.09 
1.10 
1.60 

*  .40*" 

.68 

.79 

.92 
LIO 
L35 

.60 
1.10 
1.65 

34 

35 
30 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
4? 

43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 

:>l 

.ro 

.42 
.42 
«.60 
7.45 
3.80 
2.05 



.<)3 

54 

6.69 
3.43 

•.TO 

3.eo 

fWI 

3.72 

57 

ri8 

M 

«  Berea  or  Huron. 

/Sample,  6  pounds  to  govern 


(?  Sample.  5  pounds  to  govern. 
A  With  handles. 
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Abstract  ofpropoaali  received  and  eontracia  awarded  in  New  York  City,  nnder 
[NoTK—Figurea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


3 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

U 

IS 

IG 

17 
18 
19 
80 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3G 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
.  68 
59 


Class  17~Continaed. 
UADDWABE—continned. 


Gimlets,  metal  heads,  nail,  assorted,  lar^re dozen 

Gimlets,  metal  heads,  Hnilce,  assorted,  large do. 

Glae-pots,  No.  1,  tinnea naraber 

Gouges,  c.  s.,  I ...   I .dozen 

Goages,o.s.,|  I ...do.. 

Gouges,  c.  s.,  I  I do.. 

Gouges,  c.  8, 1  i do.. 

Gouges,  c.  s.,  1  i do.. 

GrindstoueK,  II  number. 


Grindstones,  v 
Grindstone*,  ^ 
Grindstones,  ^ 
Grindstonen,  m 
Grindstones,  m 
Gr  ndstone,  w( 
Grindstone  fis 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
patent  cap. 


extra  heavy naml)er 

Hammers,  claw,  solid c.s.,  adze  eye,  forged.  No.l|.doxen. 

Hammers,  farriers',  shoeing,  c.  s do 

Hammers,  farriers'  turning, nssoried  2  to  2^  lbs  —  do. 

Hammers,  riveting,  solid  r.  s.,  1  inch do. 

Hammers,  riveting,  solid  c.  s.,  U-inch do. 

Hammers,  riveting,  solid  c.  s.,  1  t-inch do. 

Hammers,  shoe-roalccr's,  c.  A..  No.  I do. 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid  c.  h.,  2  lbs  .numbor 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid  c.  s  ,  4  lbs do. . 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmiths',  bolid  c.  s.,  Gibs do. . 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid  r.  s.,  8 lbs do.. 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid  c.  s.,  10  lbs  . . .  do. . 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid  c.  s.,  12  lbs do. . 

Hammers,  stone,  solid  c.  s.,  size  5  lbs do. . 

Hammers,  stone,  solid  c. s.,  size  8  lbs do.. 

Hammer,  stone,  solid  c.  s.,  size  12  lbs do. . 

Hammers,  tack,  upholsterers'  pattern dozen. 

Handles,  awl,  ordinary  peg do. . 

Handles, awl, ordinary  sewing do.. 

Hatchets,  c  s.,  broad,  6-inch  cut,  hhndled do. . 

Hatchets,  c.  s.,  shingling.  No.  2 do. . 


2 


31 
33 

k 

340 

113 

IM 

3 

lO 

3 

J 

485 
01 


4/, 

O-lil 

3H 

2^ 

18 
9 
11 
95 
13 

94 

1 

5 
99 

155 
91 

39 


a 


I 
I 


■A 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.T. 
and 
Ohio. 


e.35 


6d4.45 
2>d4.73 
6d5.30 
<I2.74 
(23.60 
e3.86 
C3.57 
(f3.33 


dl4.20 


d.22 
d.36 
d.i8 
d.63 
d.80 
d.96 
d.39 
d.63 
d.96 
e3.15 


N.Y.     N.T. 


I    N.Y., 
{Baltimore 
'  CarUsle, 
^  Chicago. 
St.  I^uis. 


.15,  .15 
.35  .30 
.40  I  .40 
4.25  4.25 
4. 90  4.  f  5 
5.65  I  5.63 
6.00  I  5.75 
6.70  ,  G.20 
.001 


.OOg 
.0011 
.004 

.oof 

0|, 


.00|, 

.002 


3.8H  ,65.00  I 
6.35  i>4.90  ' 
6.15  b3.5U  i 
3.08  ;  3.(8  , 
3  00    


2.83 
3.32 
2.88 


2.77  I 


9.99  I 


.1 


14.90   14.25 
1  I 

I  2.73  I 
6.96  I 
3.10  '  3.0*.  I 
3.40  I  3..'.0 
9.T5  I  2.76 

.25  I i 

.24  1  1 

.4"      ....    ' 

.30  I 

.50  I   ....    I 

.47 

.67 

.03 

.78 

.99 

.93 

.49 

.45 

.80 

.73 
1.25 
1.15 
3.20 

134 

13i 


3.75 


3.18 


3.90 


1.50 
3.44 


3.04 


12. 15 
13.77 
2. 63 

.3.04 
3.24 


.Hi 

.99 

.OTA 

.97i 

.974 

.OT4 

.09 

.00 

.00 

4.28 


a  Will  ftimish  Ohio  stone  of  grade  or  grit  required.       e  New  York. 
b  Per  dozen  sets.  d  Chicago. 
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Abntract  of  propoaaU  receired  and  contracts  awarded  in  Sew  York  CUy^  nndcr 
NoTK.—Fl^nros  in  large  type  denote  the  rate*  at  which  ooDtracta  have  been  awarded ; 


3 
4 

r> 

0 
7 
8 
U 
10 
11 
12 
VA 
U 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
20 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
30 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
4K 
40 
50 
51 
52 

&:) 

54 
55 
50 
57 
58 
59 
GO 


Clam  17— Continued. 
ILIBDWARI— continiied. 


Ilinffofl,  extra  heavy,  strap  and  T,  8-inch dox 

Hinges,  oxtra  heavy,  strap  and  T,  10-inch do 

lllngos,  extra  hcavj'.stmp  and  T,  12-inch do 

Hinges,  heavy,  Htrap,  8-inch do 

II  inf^ort,  heavy,  nl rap,  10-inch . . . ! do 

IlinucN,  heavy,  nt rap.  12  inch do 

lllnires,  llKlit,Htrap,4-lncli do 

inn«;c«.liKlit,  strap,  0-lncli do 

\\m%Q*,  light,  strap,  8-incl do 

II  in;{fl8, 1  igbt,  strap,  lOlncli do 

Hinges,  I  iuht,  strap,  12in<h do 

Hinges,  light,  strap  and  T,  6-inch do 

• 
Hinges,  light,  strap  and  T,  8-inch do 

Hinges,  light,  strap  and  T,  10-inch do 

Hooks,  hat  and  coat, schoolhonso  pattern do 


100  lbs   lbs 

100  lbs do. 

100  lbs do. 

100  IbH do. 

100  lbs do, 

.00  lbs do. 

100  lbs do 

100  lbs do. 

100  lbs do 

100  lbs do, 

100  lbs do 

r  100  lbs do. 

rlOOlbs do. 

r  100  lbs dD. 

rlOOlbs do, 

r  100  lbs do. 

or  100  lbs do. 

er  100  lbs do 

or  100  lbs do, 

rlOOlbs do. 

cr  100  lbs do, 

or  100  lbs do, 

rlOOlbs  do, 

or  100  lbs do, 

per  100  lbs do. 

perlOOlbs do. 

I)orl00lbs  ^ do. 

rlOOlbs do. 

rlOOlbs do. 

rlOOlbs do. 

rlOOlbs do. 

cr  100  lbs do . 

er  100  lbs do. 

r  100  lbs do. 

or  100  lbs do. 

rlOOlbs do. 

or  100  lbs do. 


IS 

s 


S 


50 

lO 
55 
»l 

5iy 

50 

no 

.10 

1 
30 

40 

6 

660 


1,SI50 

1,3*10 

K50 

J,715 

3,115 

t|,300 

1,500 

390 

400 

1,000 

350 

150 


650 

875 

9,{!M>0 

3,100 

9,900 

1,675 

9,  too 

625 

650 

435 

1,950 

595 

495 

560 

M95 

1,095 

1,350 

9,900 

9,395 

9,875 

1,650 

650 

1,195 

560 


I- 


1^ 

9 

•J 

g 

E 

'i 

1 

< 

n 

Points  of  delivery. 


.12 


New  York, 

Baltimore,  • 

Carlisle,    i 

Cbica:;o.    | 

Saint  Lou  is. 


.15* 
.16j 


al.83 
a2.37 


a  For  gross. 


&Bonnd,  boiler  rod. 
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1^ 

w 

f4 

PoinU  ol 

1 

t 

1 

t 
S.II.  Crane. 

1 

'  delivery. 

Cbicttj;o. 

d.03i 
rf.03i 

.69 

.»r 

1.30 

.37i 

.45 

.00 

.10 
.14 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Sioux  City, 

Kansas 

City, 

Omaha. 

Saint  Paul. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

1.17 
1.81 

9.94 
1.09 
1.69 
9.99 

.30 
.42 
.62 
.f8 
L60 
.37 

•45 

.60 

.19 

1 

'A 

cl.24 

el.  92 

C2.68 

cL18 

cl.72 

e2.58 

e.35 

e.49 

«.67 

cl.04 

el.  60 

e.40 

c.48 

e.ti 

.07 
.13 
.18 

2.47 
2.32 
2.32 
2.22 
2.22 
2. 22 
2.12 
2.12 
2.S2 
2.  '21 
2.12 
2.12 
9.40 
2.47 
2.22 
2.12 
2.12 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.27 
2.17 
2.17 
2.07 
2.02 
1.07 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

0 

7 

'  * 

^ 

0 

10 

11 

12 

• 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

2,70 
2.40 
2.40 

2.!:o 

2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.40 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 

9.98 
9.13 

^  13 
^3 
»3 
»3 
»3 
»3 
13 
»3 
»3 
»3 
60 

m 

»3 
Ml 
K% 
\H 
(8 
...18 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
9.94 
1.98 
1.98 
1.88 
1.83 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 

2.68 
2.43 
2.43 
2.33 
2.33 
2.33 
2.33 
2.33 
2.43 
2.33 
2.33 
2.33 
2.80 
2.68 
2.3;{ 
2.23 
2.23 
2.18 
2.18 
2.18 
2.18 
2.18 
2.18 
2.18 
2.18 
2.18 
2.18 
2.54 
2.28 
2.28 
2.18 
2.13 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 

2.48 
2  33 
2. 33 
2.23 
2.23 
2.23 
2.23 
2.23 
2.33 
2.23 
2.23 
2.23 
2.70 
2.48 
2.23 
2.13 
2.13 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.44 
2.18 
2.18 
2.08 
2.03 
L98 
L98 
L08 
1.98 
L98 

2.70 
2.35 
2.35 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.75 
2. 30 
2.05 
L95 
L95 
1.90 
LOO 
1.90 
LOO 
LOO 
1.90 
LOO 
LOO 
1.90 
LOO 
2.60 
2.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
L80 
L80 
L80 
L80 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

?r> 

?6 

27 

28 

20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

1 



35 

?6 

2.70 
2.20 
2.00 
2.00 
1.90 
LOO 
1.90 
1.90 
1.00 
1.90 
1.80 
1.00 
1.90 
1.90 
2.70 
2.10 
2.10 
LOO 
LOO 
L80 
L80 
L80 
1.80 
L80 

"M 

18 

19 

40 

1 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

. 

47 

48 

4f) 

TiO 

51 

Tv* 

5T 

r>4 

rv5 

56 

S7 

58 

50 

60 

cPer  dosen  pairs;  sample  8-inoh  to  govern. 


dPer  pound. 
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Clabb  17— Continued. 
HASDWABB— continued. 


Iron,  flat  bar  (per  100  pounds) : 

Ax  I pounds. 

Axil do, 

Ax  if do. 


III. 

ix2... 
x2i. 


.do... 
.do... 

do... 
.do... 
.do... 

do... 
.do... 
.do... 

do... 
.do... 


ki; 
x2 

.X21, 

Iron,  half-ronnd  (per  100  pounds) 

i-inob do 

|-iDch do... 

|-inch do 

f-inch • do 

l-incb do... 

l-lnc1» do — 

li-lncb do  .. 

l{-inch do... 

Iron,  JaoiMta  (per  100  pounds) : 

Ax2 ^ do..., 

1x2 do... 

fx} do... 

Jxl  do... 

Iron,  JanLita,  sheet,  galvanised,  28  ioches  (per  100  pounds) : 

No.  24 pounds.. 

No.  26 do... 

No.  27 do... 

No.  25 do... 

Iron,  Juniata,  sheet,  28 inches.  No.  25  (per  100 pounds). do. .. 

I  ron,  nail-rod,  oi-dioary  size  (per  100  pounds) do 

Iron,  Norway,  |  x  1  (per  100  pounds)   do 

Iron,  Norway,  1  inch  snnare  (per  100  pounds) do 

Iron,  half-oval,  l*inch  (por  100  pounds) do 

Iron,  half-oval,  f-incb  (per  100  pounds) do 

Iron,  oval,  ^  to  I  incb,  assorted  (per  100  pounds) do. . . 

Iron,  oval,  I  x  g  inch  (per  100  pounds) do 

Iron,  oval,  I  x  §  inch  (per  100  pounds) do 

Iron,  round  (per  100  pounds) : 

i-inch do.. 


A-inch. 
f-inoh  ., 
A-inch  . 
|*inch  .. 
A-ioch  . 
Ilnch., 
|-inoh . 
finch  , 


.do... 
..do... 
.do..., 
.do.,., 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do — 


1-inoh do., 

l^inch do. 


450 

490 

1,850 

5,635 

1,775 

1,750 

lOO 

5il5 

975 

875 

4511 

I50 
465 

885 
040 

50 
495 

95 
5»00 

lOO 
300 
450 
475 

750 

956 

50 

650 


1,095 

3,800 

1,850 

75 

556 

395 

395 

800 

1,975 
3,700 
6,000 
4,950 
9,055 
4,040 
7,030 
7,940 
3,350 
4,995 
1,700 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chi- 
csgo. 


NewTork, 

Baltimore, 

Cariisle, 

Chicago. 

Saint  Louis. 


1.93 

1.93 

1.93 

1.93 

1.93 
1  93 
1.03 
1.93 
1.93 
L93 
1.93 
1.9? 
1.93 

9.43 
9.38 

9.98 
9.98 

2.18 
2.18 
2.18 
2.18 


0.50 
6.50 
7.00 
6.50 
4.50 


9.38 
9.93 

2.68 
2.20 
2.28 

9.98 
9.03 

2.18 
2.13 
2.03 
2.03 
1.98 
1.93 
1.93 
1.03 
L93 


2.30 
1.90  ; 
1.90  I 
2.30  I 
2.10  ! 
1.90 
1.00  ' 
1.90 
1  !0  ! 
l.fiO 
I.IO 
1.00  ! 
1.90^ 

4.90  ' 

8.40 

3.1U 

3.10 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60  I 


3.40 
3.10 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.90  I 

2,70  ' 

2.50 

2.80 

2.30 

MO 

2,10 

2L00 

2.00 

1.90 

1.90 


Chi- 
cago. 


2.:7 

1.97 
1.97 
2.17 
2.07 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.07 
J.07 
i.97 

3.47 
2.72 
2.57 
2.57 
2.32 
tJ.32 
2.32 
2.32 

2.97 
2.72 
2.97 
2.97 

S.38 
5.73 

aoo 

5.73 
4.68 
4.70 
3.5S 
3.34 
2.72 
2.57 
2.47 
2.17 
2.17 

2.47. 

2.37 

2.27 

•?.  17  ' 

2.17 

2.07 

2.02 

2.02 

1.97 


1.97 
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advertUement  of  April  16,  l^S^  for  furn'ahing  goods ^  e/c— Coutinned. 
awards  were  made  on  comparisoa  of  samples  wbicb  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

6 

• 

1 

u 

1 

ft 

8 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Cbicago. 

Chicago. 

Sionx  City, 

Kansas 

City, 

Omaba. 

SaintPaal. 

• 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Now  York. 

Chicago. 

1 

2.20 
1.8t 
1.80 
2.20 
1.00 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 

3.35 
3.20 
2.90 
2.»0 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

3.00 
Sl.ftO 
9.75 
4.73 

1.98 
1.78 
1.78 

1.98 
1.88 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 

3.28 
2.53 
2.38 

9.13 
9.13 
9.13 
9.13 

3.25 
3.00 
2.75 
2.76 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

5.60 

3.65 

4.40 

3.43 

3.93 

2.53 

2.38 

9.53 

9.08 

9.08 

2.28 
2.18 
9.08 
1.98 
1.98 
1.88 
1.88 
1.83 
1.83 
1.78 
•       1.78 

2.28 

2.08 
2.98 
2.28 
2.18 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 
2.08 

3.58 
2.83 
2.68 
2.68 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 

3.55 
3.30 
3.05 
a  05 

a50 
5.90 
6.30 
5.00 
3.05 
4,70 
3.73 
3.53 
2.83 
2.68 
2.83 
2.38 
2.38 

2.58 
2.48 
2.38 
2.28 
2.28 
2.18 
2.18 
2.13 
2.13 
2.08 
2.08 

2.18 
J.  98 
1.98 
2.18 
2.08 
1.98 
1.08 
1.08 
1.08 
1.98 
1.98 
1.08 
1.08 

3.48 
2.73 
•J.  58 
2.  £8 
2.33 
2.33 
2. 3:i 
2.33 

3.45 
3.20 
2.95 
2.95 

5.40 

5.80 

a  20 

5.80 
3,85 
4.60 
3.63 
3.43 
2.73 
2.58 
2.73 
2.28 
2.28 

2.48 
2.38 
2.28 
2.18 
2.18 
2.08 
2.08 
2.03 
2.03 
L98 
1.98 

2.00 
1.80 
1.80 
2.00 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
l.M) 
1.80 

3.30 
2.55 
2.40 
2.40 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.1i 

3.50 
3.00 
2.75 
2.75 

5.00 
5.40 
5.75 
5.40 
5.00 
4.00 
3.45 
3  25 
2.55 
2.40 
2.50 
•2.10 
2.19 

.  2.30 
2.2.^ 

1 

',» 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

R 

9 

10 

n 

1? 

13 

14 

15 

16 



17 

• 

18 

19 



?0 

21 

n 

n 







24 
?5 

4.50 

4.80 
5.00 

4.80 

4.45 



4.74 
5.11 
5.49 
.5.84 
4.24 

4.50 
4.00 
5.25 
4.90 

?6 

27 

?8 

29 

.^ 

''::::::  ai 

3.50 
3.30 
3.20 
2.90 
2.76 
2.30 
2.30 

2.70 
2.60 
2.30 
2.10 
2.10 
1.90 
1.90 
1.80 
I.8J 
1.80 
1.80 

^'f. 

33 

34 



35 
36 

37 

38 

r?o 



40 

2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
1,90 
1.90 
1.86 
1.86 
1.80 
1.80 



41 

4" 

43 

41 





45 



46 

47 

48 

49 
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M 


CLAiitt  17— CoDtinucd. 
UAKDWABK— con  tinned. 


Points  ot  delivery. 


M  o 


o         !       o  u 
5^.  525  9 


Iron,  round,  1)  inch  (per  100  Ibe) . .  .lbs 
Iron,  sheet  (per  100  i>onnd8) : 

^.inch  tnick do.. 

J  inch  thick do.. 

vV-inch  thick do.. 

No.  16 do.. 

No.  20 do.. 

No.  22 do.- 

No.24 do.. 

No.  25 do.. 

No.  26 do.. 

Iron,  sqnaro  (per  100  pounds) :  i 

4-inch do.  I 

i-inch do.  j 
-inch do . . 
•inch do., 
•inch do.. 

1-inch do.. 

IMnch do.. 

l]-inch do . . 

Iron,  Swede  (per  100  pounds) : 

Ix^inch do.. 

ix|  inch do. 

2  X  i  inch do.. 

i  X  J  inch do. 

|x  1  inch i do 

|x  l^inch do. 

.i  X  2  inches do.. 

J  X  2^  inches do. 

Knives  and  forks,  per  pair pairs 


330 
500 


lOO 
dOO 
900 

lOO 

700 

3,800 

1,310 

l,9AO 
750. 
30O 
650 

300 


Knives,  butcher,  6^inch,  cocoa  handles, 
without  bolster doz 

Knives,    carvinj::,    and   forks,    cocoa 
handles,  per  pair pairs 

Knives,  chopping doz 

Knives,  drawing,  lO^inch,  c.  s.,  carpen- 
ters'   doz 

Knives,  drawing,  12-inch,  c.  s.,  carpen- 
ters'   doz 

Knives,  horse-shoeing do., 

Knives,  hunting,  6- inch,  ebony  handle, 
with  bolster doz 

Knives,  saddlers' do. 

Knives,  shoemakers',  square   point, 
No.  3 doz. 

Knives,  skinning,  6-inch,  cocoa  handle, 
without  bolster doz 


300 
],300 

400 
1,350 

16,361 


378 


104 


lO 
Itl 
18 

144 

38 


al.93 

at|.60 
ad.45 
atl.45 
a3.60 
a*J.70 
as).95 
a9.95 
a3.09 
a3.03 

a2.28 
a2.18 
«2. 03 
al.98 

ai.oa 

al.03 
al.03 
al.03 


1.90 


70i 
70 
2.70 
2.70 
3.30 
3.24 
3.24 
3.20 
3.39 


.08^ 
.08A 
.10} 
.lOi 
.00 
.11 

1.05 
1.56 


.58 

.69 

.69 

1.00 

1.07 

4.18 
4.35 

4.60 
4.80 
2.98 


2.03 

2.30 

11.90 


.60 
.70 
1.03 


b.05i 
b.Q9 


M.OO 
62.05 


&.60 

&1.05 

b4.tO 

64.55 
&3.90 

62.10 

612.50 

6.67 


61.59 
62.06 


.OSi 


2.90 
2.60 
2.30 
2. 10 
2.00 

1.00 : 

1.00  I 
l.SO 


I 


1.00 
.75 


a  Chicago. 


6  New  York. 
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advertistmieHi  of  April  16,  ISHS'  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Coutiuucd. 
airaiils  wero  mado  on  comparison  of  Hamplos  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1^ 

cS 

ft 

6 

< 

1 

J3 

.      1 

1 

< 

(A 

1 

OS 

< 

s 

1 

i 

'    i 

2 

1 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

1.00 

.62 

.35 
1.45 

4.ao 

4.60 
3.05 

1.97 

•J.  85 
2.75 
2.65 
2.85 
2.85 
3.00 
3  25 
a  25 
3.25 

2.47 

2.  27 
2.17 
2.07 
2.02 
1.97 
1.07 
1.07 

5.48 
4.95 
4.48 
4.34 
3.54 
3.44 
3.34 
3.34 
.07i 
.07i 
.lOi 

1.10 

.42 
.64 

.55 
1.15 

4.25 

4.95 
2.95 

i 

Bo 

nil 

i 

i 
1 

i 

1 

la 

CS 
o 

5 
i.eo 

S 

J. 78 

2.76 
2.  CO 
2.60 
2.75 
2.90 
2.95 
2.95 
a.  15 
3.15 

1.98 

1.88 
1.83 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 

6.60 
5.00 
4.50 
4.33 
3.43 
3.93 
3.93 

a.93 

2.08 

3.05 
2.90 
2.80 
3.05 
3.26 
3.25 
3.25 
3.45 
3.45 

2.58 
2.38 
2.28 
2.18 
2.13 
2.  OX 
2.08 
2.08 

5.80 
5.:iO 
4.80 
4.  .W 
3.73 
3.53 
3.53 
3.53 

1.98 

J195 
280 
2.70 
2.05 
3.10 
3.15 
3.15 
3.35 
a  35 

2.48 
2.28 
2.18 
2.08 
2.03 
1.98 
1.98 
1.08 

5.70 
5.20 
4.70 
4.43 
3.63 
3.43 
3.43 
3.43 

1.80 

1 

3 

4 

2.68 
2.88 
2.88 
2.98 
3.08 
3.08 

5 

6 

7 

K 

9 

10 

.90 
1.04 

.65 
.63 
.64 

2.70 
2.30 
2.10 
1.00 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
L80 

6.50 
4.80 
4.0# 

4.80 
3.50 
3.40 
3.30 
3.30 

.lOJ 
.12* 
.091 

1.00 
1.50 
1.65 

.55 
.70 
.65 

2.30 
2.10 
2.00 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.80 
l.feO 

6.75 
6.05 
3.90 
4.26 
3.45 
3.35 
3.25 
3.25 

11 

1?! 

13 

14 

1i> 

16 

17 

18 



10 

20 

*■*•■*' 

21 

22 
?3 

24 

25 

?fl 

.05k 

!07i 

.07  A 
.08,% 

.70 
.85 

.46 
.55 

1.00 
1.10 

4.40 

4.83 
3.00 

1.65 

1.66 

.58 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

34 
35 

36 

37 
88 
39 

12.40 

14.10 
3.00 

40 
41 



2.55 
2.80 

3.24 
2.75 

42 
43 

3.16 

2.20 
2.97 

44 
45 

40 
47 

48 
49 

.57 

2.20 

.06 

.68 
1.40 

50 

1.60 
2.20 

2.00 
2.15 

51 
52 

63 

64 
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REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY   OF   THE    INTERIOR 


Ahalract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awhrded  in  Sew  York  City,  under 
[N0TE.~T1giirM  in  Urge  type  denote  the  xmtoe  at  i^hioh  contracts  hare  been  airarded ; 


Class  17— Continued. 
HABDWARI— continned. 


I^lea,  melting;.  5-incb  bowl doxen. 

Latches,  tbamb,  Boggen  pattern do... 


Lead,  in  bars pounds. 

Locks,  closet,  3|-incb,  iron  bolt,  dead,  2  keys dosen . 

Locks, drawer. 2i  x  2 inches. iron, 2 keys do... 

Locks,  mineral  knob, rim,  i  inches,  iron  bolt, 2  keys do. . . 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim.  A\  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do. . . 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  5  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys  —    do . . . 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  6  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do  .. 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  mortise,  3|  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys,  .do — 

Locks,  pad,  brass,  3-tumbler,  2  keys  each,  assorted  combinations 
on  each  shipping  order dozen . . 


Mallets,  carpenters',  hickory,  round,  6x4  inohes do. . 

Mattocks,  ax,  C.S     do.. 


1 

m 

s 


^ 

3 


116 


490 
d8 

31 
104 

69 

33 

34 

36 


9 
33 


§ 

t 


O 

J 

H 


Points  of  delivery. 


^ 

M 

s 

g 

N 

JH 

► 

^ 

« 

O 

55 

^ 

2.75 

341ft 

.27 

.28 

.29 

.85 

1 

I 


L12  I 
L12  I 
2.83         1.48 


L17  I   I.IO 
1.15 


1.07 
2.80 
4.50 
6.75 
1.97 


5.80 
6.48 
6.70 
5.50 
L62 
5.30 
5.65 


2.27  ' 

I 
3.00  , 

I 

4.05  I 

5.40  I 

I 

2.45  ' 


L06 
2.90 
3.50 
4.75 
2.05 


L62 
5.84 


4.60  I 
5.00  ) 


4.05 
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advertisement  of  April  lo,  IQSij  for  furnishing  goods^  c<c. -—Continued, 
awards  wero  mado  on  comparisan  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1     '     s 

«       1 

i 

H 

1 

d 

.a 

1 

a 

1 

> 

a 

6 

i 

Milton  Jack  SOD. 

Points  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

o 

.is, 

1- 

1 

I 

.±3 

12 

1 

6 

d 

3 

1 

1 

1 

a 
5 



2.95 

1 

:: 

.31 

.31 
.43 
.50 
.60 

.98 
.05^ 

.2!) 

•» 

3 

4 
5 

1.10 

i.'w 

2.93 

4.80 

0.00 

1.99 

1.75 

1.44 

1.48 

il.lO 

2.40 
3.00 

3.48 
3.90 

4.05 
5.  50 

7 



2.00 

8 
0 

to 

u 

1? 

• 

13 
14 

15 
16 

0.15 
2. 00 

17 
18 

4. 65 

2.  JO 
2.40 

4.50 

1.75 
5.13 

5.48 



4.0O 

10 
20 

?1 

1.35 

2.45 
2.88 

22 
23 
24 

4.75 

5.44 

5.70 

5.32 

4.70 
5.20 

20 
27 
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REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY    OF   THE    INTERIOR. 


Abatraci  of  propoaah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
(NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  17— Continued. 
^  nABDWABB— continued. 


Nails  (per  100  lbs) : 

Catiing,  6d,  steel  * pounds. 

Casing, 8d, steel* do  ... 

Casing,  12d,  steel* do.... 

.   CdfCnt, steel* do 

8d,  cut,  steel* do.... 

lOd,  cat,  steel* do — 

12d,cnt,  steel* do.... 

20d,  cnt,  steel  * do 

30d,  cut,  steel* do.... 

40d,  cut,  steel  * do  .. 

OOd,  cut,  steel* do.... 

Fence,  8d,  steel* do.... 

Fence,  lOd,  steel* do  .. 

Fence,  12d,  steel  * do  .. 

Finishing.  6d,  stoti  ♦ do... 

Finishing,  8d,  steel* do... 

Horseshoe,  No.  0 do... 

Horseshoe,  No.  7 do... 

Horseshoe,  No.  8 do. . . 


1 


1 


>» 

s 


9,000 

4,300 

3,300 

6,700 

34,700 

37,3ftO 

10,850 

30,800 

16,300 

6,390 

4,900 

3,975 

4,650 

5,500 

9,100 

3,400 

1,610 

1,730 

945 


I 


C3 
M 

I 

Hi 


Points  of  delirery. 


(73.93 

4.05 
A9.08 

3.80 
i9.73 

3.30 
J9.48 

3.30 
ik9.93 

2.00 
11.98 

2.56 
ml. 98 

2.55 
nf.98 

2.55 
01.98 

2.65 
pi. 98 

2.55 
71.98 

2.55] 
r9.93 

2.90 
«1.98  > 

2.  55  I 

(1.98 : 

2.65 
1*3.73 

4.55 
t?3.48 

4.U5 


1 

Q 

3.33 

3.43 

53.30 

«3.50 

4.15 

4.25 

C4.J4 

4.34 

3.08 

3.18 

53.05 

•3.95 

3.90 

4.00 

C3.89 

4.09 

9.83 

9.93 

62.80 

^3.00 

3.40 

3.50 

e3.39 

3.59 

9.58 

9.68 

62,55 

<9.75 

'  3.4n 

3.50 

C3.89 

3.50 

9.33 

9.43 

62.30 

•9.50 

3.00 

3.10 

02.99 

3,19 

9.08 

9.18 

62.05 

»9.95 

iiliffk 

2.75 

etU 

2.84 

9.18 

62.05 

"9.95 

2.65 

2.75 

C2.64 

2.84 

9.08 

9.18 

62.05 

«9.95 

2.65 

2.75 

ci.U 

2.84 

9.08 

19.18 

62.05 

»«9.95 

2.65 

2.76 

C2.64 

2.84 

9.08 

9.18 

62.05 

•'9.95 

2.65 

2.75 

C2.64 

2.81 

9.08 

9.18 

62.05 

»*9.95 

2.65 

2.75 

C2.64 

2.84 

9.33 

9.43 

62.30 

««9.50 

:i.oo 

3.10 

<^.99 

8.19 

9.08 

9.18 

62.05 

"9a»5 

2.65 

2.75 

C2.64 

2.84 

9.08 

9.18 

62.05 

>'9.95 

2.65 

2.75 

«2.64 

2.84 

3.83 

3.93 

63.80 

»«4.00 

4.65 

4.75 

C4.64 

4.84 

3.58 

3.68 

63.65 

»ni.75 

4.15 

4.2.-. 

c4.U 

4.34 

16.90 

12.50 

12.90 

12.15 

15.50 

11.50 

1L90 

11.18 

14.80 

10.50 

10.96 

10.70 

*  Bids  for  plain  wire  nails  will  also  be  considered. 

t  Steol  or  mixed  nails  shipped  to  Saint  Paul  in  car  lots,  1  cent  per  100  lbs.  less. 

t  Steel  or  mixed  nails  shipped  to  Kansas  City  or  Omaha  in  car  lots,  5  cents  per  100  lbs.  less. 

a  For  doli verv at Sionx  City,  add  30 centsper  100     I  29,950  lbs.  awarded. 
ibn.:  Snint  Panl,  add  12  cents  per  100  lbs.:  Omaha, 
ndd  25  cents  per  100  lbs.;  Kansas  City,  odd  25  cents 
per  100  lbs. 

6  Steel  nail. 

c  Wire  nails. 

d"MandS"  brand. 

n  1,600  lbs.  awarded. 

A2,900  lbs.  awarded.  • 

i  1,300  lbs.  awarded. 

j  5,000  lbs.  awarded. 

A;29,100  lbs.  awarded. 


m  8,550  lbs.  awarded, 
n  36,100  lbs.  awarded, 
o  12,800  lbs.  awarded. 
p  4,790  lbs.  awarded. 
73,600  lbs.  awarded, 
r  3,075  lbs.  awarded. 
8  4,250  lbs.  awarded. 
i  5,300  lbs.  awarded. 
u  1,600  lbs.  awarded. 
V  2,400  lbs.  awarded. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  ISSSj  for  furnishing  goods^  cfc. —Continaed. 
awards  wore  made  on  compariBon  of  samplos  which  accompanied  hids.] 


6 

©* 

1 

•2 

i 

1 

< 

"3 

•p 

1 

£ 

::> 

^ 

3 

P 

Q 

•^ 

» 

n 

« 

c5 

Q 

^ 

Qg 

« 

H 

O 

o5 

en 

Points  of  delivery. 

2 

1 

O 

■g 

M 

s 

1 

63.39 

63.33 

»3.53 

63.85 

M.58 

04.03 

63.29 

63.30 

63.29 

1 

C4.24 

C4.15 

e4.35 

cl27 

«4.40 

04.09 

04.20 

04.19 

2 

W.U 

63.08 

63.28 

63.20 

63.  S3 

03.80 

63.04 

63.05 

63.04 

3 

«3.09 

C3.90 

C4.10 

C4.02 

04.15 

03.84 

03.95 

03.94 

4 

b2.80 

6  J.  83 

63.03 

62.95 

63.08 

O3.30 

62.79 

62.80 

6*2.79 

5 

e3.40 

C3.40 

C3.60 

e3.52 

03.65 

03.34 

03.45 

03.44 

6 

62.  (U 

62. 5» 

62.78 

6  J.  70 

62.83 

a0.30 

62.54 

62.55 

RJ.64 

7 

£3.40 

C3.40 

C3.60 

e3.53 

<3.65 

03.34 

03.45 

03.44 

8 

62.39 

62. 33 

62.53 

62.45 

62.58 

02. 9G 

62.29 

62.30 

62.29 

9 

o:.09 

C3.C0 

C3.20 

C3.12 

03.25 

02.94 

03.05 

03. 04 

10 

62.14 

62. 08 

62.28 

62.20 

62.33 

02.55 

62.04 

62.05 

62.04 

11 

r2.74 

f2.05 

C2.85 

oB.77 

02.90 

02.59 

02.70 

02.69 

12 

62.14 

62.08 

62.28 

63.20 

62.33 

02.55 

62.04 

62.05 

62.04 

13 

c2. 74 

02.63 

c-2.85 

C2.77 

O2.90 

02.59 

02.70 

02.69 

14 

6  J.  14 

62.08 

62.28 

62.20 

62.33 

02.  u5 

62.01 

62.05 

62.04 

15 

C2.7I 

c2. 05 

<?2.85 

C2. 77 

C2.90 

02.  C9 

02.70 

02.69 

10 

62.  1 4 

62.03 

62.28 

62.20 

62.33 

02.55 

62.04 

62.05 

62.04 

17 

c.».  74 

*rj.05 

C2.85 

C2.77 

02.90 

02.59 

02.70 

02.69 

18 

62.14 

62.08 

61.28 

62.20 

62.33 

o2.55 

62. 04 

6*2.05 

62.04 

19 

r2.  74 

r2.«5 

C2.85 

02.77 

02.90 

#2.59 

02.70 

02.69 

•:o 

62. 14 

62.  06 

62.28 

62.20 

62.33 

02.55 

62.04 

62.05 

62.04 

21 

r2.74 

C2.C5 

02.83 

02.77 

C2.90 

02.59 

O2.70 

02.69 

22 

62.  3a 

62. 33 

62.  S3 

62.45 

62.58 

O2.90 

62.29 

62.30 



6*2.29 

23 

CJI.09 

C3.00 

C3.20 

oi.12 

03.25 

02.04 

03.05 

O3.04 

24 

6i.  14 

62.08 

62.28 

62.20 

62.33 

02.55 

62.04 

62.05 

62.04 

25 

c2. 74 

C2.05 

C2.85 

C2.77 

c2. 90 

02.59 

02.70 

02.C9 

2G 

62.14 

62.08 

62.28 

62. 20 

62. 33 

02.55 

62.^4 

62.05 

62.04 

27 

ei.  74 

c2. 6  J  • 

<'2.85 

C2.77 

C2.90 

02.59 

02. 70 

02.69 

28 

/.:«.  8J 

6:i.  8:1 

64.03 

63.05 

64.08 

02.55 

63.79 

63.80 

63.79 

20 

ct,74 

cl.GTy 

04.85 

C4.77 

oi.90 

04.59 

04.70 

04.69 

30 

hX  C4 

b.i.  58 

63.78 

63.70 

63.83 

04.05 

63.54 

63.55 



63.54 

31 

cl.24 

cl.l;- 

c4.35 

C4.27 

04.40 

C4.00 

C4.20 

04.19 

32 

12.80 
11.80 
10.80 

1I.OO 
10.50 
10.00 

14.90 
13.90 
13.40 

dl3.50 
dl3.75 
dl0.00 

13.00 
12.00 
10.50 

12.00 
11.00 
10.00 

33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

'i» 

*  400  IhH.  awarded,  steel  naila  delivered  at  £ 

*  1,400  lbs.  awarded,  steel  nails,  delivered  at 
^1,000  lbs.  awarded,  steel  nails,  delivered  at 
■1,700  lbs.  awarded,  steel  nails,  delivered  at 

*  5,600  lbs.  awarded,  steel  nails,  delivered  at 
'  7,400  ll>s.  awanled,  steel  nails,  delivered  at 
•2,300  lbs.  awarded,  steel  nalla,  delivered  at 

*  3,700  lbs.  awarded,  stool  nails,  delivered  at 
••  3,400  lbs.  awanletl,  steel  nails,  delivered  ot 
'*  1,600  lbs.  awarde<l,  steel  uails,<lolivered  at 
"  1.400  lbs.  awarded,  st»^l  nails,  delivered  at 
"  200  lbs.  awarded,  steel  nails,  delivered  at 
'*400  lbs.  awarded,  steel  nails,  deUvere<l  at  S 
'*  200  lbs.  awarded,  steel  nails,  delivered  at  (^ 
IS  500  Um.  awarded,  steel  nails,  delivered  at  S 
17 1,000  Iba  awarded,  steel  nails,  delivered  at 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Abstract  of  propoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  im  Xew  York  Citg,  under 
[Note.— Fignree  in  Urge  tjpe  dextot«  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Clabs  17--Contlnaed. 
UASDWABE— conttained 


1 
•H 


S 


Xail8  (per  100  lbs.) : 

Lath.  3d,  steel* ponnds. 

Ox-Bhoe,No.5 do  .. 

Shingle,  4d,  steel* do... 

brought. Gd,  steel* do  .. 

Wrought,  8d,  steel* do... 

Nuts,  iron,  square : 

For iluch  bolt do... 

FoTsViQC^^l^ do... 

For  finch  bolt do... 

For  1-inch  bolt do... 

For^V^cI^  ^1' do... 

For  |-inch  bolt do... 

For  finch  bolt do... 

For  1-inch  bolt do... 


9,050 


1J,050 
3,650 

I  etioo 

i  130 
3190 
391 


I 


p4 


Points  of  delirery. 


•*: 

SI 

1 

a 

*"3 
1 

1 

s 

L^s 

S 

I 


w3^H     3^8  >  3.68 

4.80  I      4.00         SlOO 


^5i 

OQM 


b3.55  . 
£4.89  , 


3.7S 
S.00 


2^.73  I  9.83  3.93  52.80  "^^M 

3.35  I      3.75  .      3.85  '  C3.74  3.W 

z3.48  j  3.58  i  3.68  I  63.55  ,  *^.75 

4.30        4.40  <      4.60  |  e(.39  4.50 

'3.93     3.33  3.43  I  63.30  «3.50 

4.30  I      4.40  ,      4.50  i  e4.30  i  4.59 


7x^1 


4/. 
3,1, 


aft 
aft 


*  Bids  for  plain  wire  nails  will  also  be  considered. 

t  Steel  or  mixe«l  nails  shipped  to  Saiot  Panl  in  car  lots,  1  cent  per  100  lbs.  less. 

*  Steel  or  mixed  nails  shipped  to  Kansas  City  or  Omaha  in  car  lots,  5  cents  per  100  Iba.  less. 
"2,400 11>3.  awarded,  steel  nails,  delivered  at'Sioox  City  only. 

»  800  lbs.  awarded,  steel  naUn.  delivered  at  Sioux  City  only. 
**  1,800  lbs.  awarded,  steel  nails,  delivered  at  Sioux  City  only. 
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adrertiaement  of  April  10,  \S88f  far  furnishing  goods  eic— Continued, 
awardn  wore  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  aocompaoiod  bids.  J 


I 


5 


a 
S 


•a 


, 

a 

o 

>. 

& 

1 

M 

h) 

pj 

d 

o 

00 

a 
S 

p 


Points  of  dellverj'. 


If 


6t  Jl 
cl.OO 


6J  80 
c3.lM 

c4.4» 


6  5  :.8  . 

62  81  i 
ei.7: 
b\.L6  I 


61 T8 
fj  10 


63.70  I 
f5  02  , 


0 

o 


63.83 
c5.15 


6  i.  01 
c  1. 95 
62.78 


63. 33        63.  W 


.08 

.064 
/.ll 

.05 
/.08i 

.04 
/.06i 

.00} 
/.06 

.03^ 
f.Ot 

.03i 

.03| 
/.04J 


62.05  , 
rl.87  ' 
6-».70  I 
I 
6  J.  35 


63.08 
e4.00 
6i.83 


53 


a4.80 


ar  65 

ai.no 


63.58    j    al.30 


.08 

.03 

.OCi 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.01 

.03/ 

.03i 

.03  J 

.03,=», 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

63.44 

17.50 

63.79 
r3.C0 
63.  54 
<-4.34 
63.20 
C4.34 

«.08i 

<.0G) 

.oni 

c03i 


62.  as 
ri.95 


1«.00 


62.80 
e3.80 
63  55 
el.  45 
63. 30 
I  C4.45 


06i 
I      .05 
.0^ 
.OSij 

.03A 

.03  : 

.03 


I  I 


63.51 
«4.04 
16.00 

62,79 
03. ';o 
61.54 
^4.44 
63. 19 
e4.44 

.03 

08 

.05 

.04 

.031 

.03 

.03 

.03 


a  For  doHvery  at  Sloax  Citv,  add  30  cents  per  100 
1I»A.;  Saint  Panl,  ndd  12  cents  per  100  lbs.;  Omaha, 
add  25  cents  per  ICO  lbs.;  Kansas  City,  add  23  cents 
per  100  lbs. 

6  Steel  nails. 

ff  Wire  nails. 


e  Sample  i  inch  to  fi^ovem. 

/  No.  2  nuts  are  threadoJ,  and  aro  ready  for  ase. 

to  5,050  lbs.  awarded. 

y  8*630  lbs.  awarded. 

<  2,850  lbs.  awarded. 

1 4,860  lbs  awarded. 
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Abstract  of  propoiaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xcw  York  City,  nmitr 
[XOTB.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  whicli  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
23 
2G 
27 
28 
29 
30 
3t 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 

30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 

53 
54 
55 
56 

57 


i 


CuuM  17— Continaed. 
HABDWARB— continned. 


Oilers,  zino,  mediam  size dozen.. 

CHlAones,  Washita do.... 

Packing,  hemp pounds.. 

Packing,  mhber,  ^inch do 

Packing,  rubber,  V«-inch do 

Packing,  rubber,  ^inch do 

Packing,  yam  (cotton  waste) do — 

Paper,  emery,  assorted,  per  quire quires.. 

Paper,  sand,  assorted,  per  quire do 

Pencils,  carpenters* dozen.. 

Pioking-irons,  linoh do 

Pipe,  iron,  |.inch feet.. 

Pipe,  iron,  |-inoh do 

Pipe,  iron,  1-inoh do 

Pipe,  iron,  U-inch do... 

Pipe,  iron,  ij-inoh do 

Pipe,  iron,  2-inch .• do 

Pipe,  lead,  i-inoh,  per  pound do.... 

Pipe,  lead,  l^i^ch,  perpound do  .. 

Planes,  fore,  double-irou.  cs number. 

Planes,  hollow  and  round,  linch,  as x^^rs. 

Planes,  hollow  and  round,  U'inch,  o.  8 do... 

PUines,  hollow  and  round,  ]|inch,  o.s do... 

Planes,  jack,  double-iron,  c.  s number. . 

Planes,  jointer,  double-iron,  c.s do... 

Plane<  match,  |-lnch,  plated pairs. 

Planes,  match,  lincb, plated do... 

Planes,  plow,  beech-wood,  screw-arm,  full  set  of  irons, 

0,8 .number. 

Planes,  skew-rabbet,  |-inch. do... 

PUuies,  skew-rabbet,  1-inch .do... 

Planes,  skew-rabbet,  li-inoh do... 

Planes,  smooth,  double-iron,  c.  s do — 

Pliers,  flat-nose.  7-inch dozen. 

Pliers,  round-nose,  7-inoh do... 

Pliers,  side-cutting,  7inch do... 

Punches,  c.  s.,  bolt,  to  drive,  assorted,  Kos.  2,  ft,  4, 5,  and 
6 dozen. 

Punches,  conductors*,  assorted  shapes  of  holes do . . . 

Punches,  rotary  spring,  4  tubes do... 

Punches,  spring,  namess,  assorted,  0, 7,  and  8  tubes,  .do — 


§ 


43 

8 
3i6 

345 

lOO 

J  80 

360 

89 
400 

189 

590 

],870 

4,3tlO 

3,930 

1,5*10 

|5,760 

lOO 

I      lOO 

I         08 

'      I 

e 

50 
5 
9 

8 

9 

13 

13 

99 

3ft 


»ft 


I 

I 


I 


'      Is"? 


Points  of  delirerj. 


.05 

.73 

3.56 

3.35 


.24 

.104 


>Z5 


.64 

.72 

2.40 


.11 
.11 
.11 


.26 

.154 
.19 
.18 
.22 
.70 


o      '   o  I 

it      t 


J5 

» 

.56 

.. 

2.40 

.98i.-..; 

.Hi          1 

.10  J 

... 

.10  L 

.08i     .. 

.24  ..Z^  I 
.17  1.19 


.59    . 

.03J 

.04  j. 

.o:iji. 

-OTi 

.lOi. 

.lUi 


SA 


11 


4A 

3ft 
3A 


.63 


6.30 
0.50 
5.80 
2.08 


.40  , 
.35  , 
.35  ' 
.35  I 

.35    . 
.55  : 

.68  [ 
.C8  I 


::.  r 


•9;s 

.27 
.27 
.32 

::::::  .:: 

.32 

2-40 

1.62      .. 

2.40 

LC2     .. 

5.95 

6.50  1  .- 

.GO 

.65  i 

.65 

.70 

5.75 

6.C0 

6.75 

6.45 

2.15 

5.99 

a  Composition. 


5  Standard. 
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idvertisement  of  April  IC,  19S8,  for  fumiahing  goodi,  c^.— Continued, 
awards  wore  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


■a 

6 
< 

i 

§ 
6 

1 

s 

^ 

3^ 

o5 

n 
6 

1 

Points  of  deUFsry. 

.a 
O 

la 
O 

& 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

g 

1 
1 

1 

"A 

.63 
.70 

.14 

.72 

2.40 

.14 
.15 
.09 
.16 

.16 

.16 

.10 

.25 
.171 

.18 
.23 

1 

.• 

2 
8 

.10 
.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.05  A 

.o8i 
.«« 

.i6| 

.25 

c.04i 

.11 

.14 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.10 
.lOi 

4 
5 

a.  12 
b.lS 
a,  12 
6.18 
a.  12 
5.18 

0 
7 

8 

0 
10 

11 

1-^ 

13 
14 

d.30 
.19 

15 
16 

.......X.. 

17 

.13 

.18 

* 

18 
19 

. 

.03 

.03} 

.041 

.06 

.08 

.001 

*»o 

?1 

.02J 
.03 

.03i 
.07* 
.09 'a 

".58 

1 

.64 

.67 
.68 

a.  50 
.27 
.27 
.32 
.33 

2.00 

2.00 
6.40 

.SO 

6.60 

6.00 
3.10 

«»•> 

?3 

?4 

?r» 

:>«5 

?7 

'.»8 

-liAiiil 

?9 

..........          ..,^-.„, 

.48 

30 

:39 

.39 
.47 
.34 

31 

3? 

33 

.a.1 

34 

.3 1                    '''•■I 

35 

.64 
.64 

:tr. 

37 

1.92 
.tl6 
.96 

.:iO 

38 

39 

40 

41 

.31 
J.6t) 

1.69 

6.50 

4? 

2.70 
2.70 
6.75 

2.07 
2.60 
3.15 
2.07 
2.60 
3.15 
5.67 

5.e7 

0.44 

43 

41 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 

50 
51 

52 

6.50 

6.00 

6.50 

53 
54 
55 

56 
57 

58 

#  Samples  U  inch  to  govern. 


d  Parker,  Adamson  U  Co.,  best. 
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REPORT    OF   THE   SECRETARY    OF   THE    INTERIOR 


Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xe^v  York  City,  under 
[Note.— 'Figures  in  large  typ®  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


CLAB8  17— Continned. 
HABDWARK— continued. 


Kasps,  horse,  14-inch dozen* 

Rasps,  horse,  16-inch do... 

Rasps,  wood,  flat,  12-inch do... 

Rasps,  wood,  flat«14-inoh. do... 

Rasns,  wood,  half-ronnd,  12-inch do... 

Raspi,wood,half-roand,  14-inch do  .. 

Rivet-seto,  No.  2 do... 

Kivet-sets.No.3 do... 

Rivets  and  bars,  copper,  ^-iuch,  No.  8 pounds. 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper,  {-inch.  No.  8 do. . 

Rivets  and  bars,  copper,  |iuch.  No.  8 


Rivets  and  burs,  copper,  {.inch,  No.  8 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper.  1-inch,  No.  8 

Rivets  and  burs,  iron,  i-inch.  No.  8,  flat-head  .. 

Rivets  and  bars,  iron,  g-inch,  No.  8.  flat-head  . 

Rivets  and  burs,  iron,  i-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head  . . 

Rivets  and  burs,  iron,  |-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head  . . 

Rivets  and  bars,  iron,  {inoh.  No.  8,  flat-head  . . 


ilo 

i\o... 

do  .. 

*lo  .. 

do... 

do... 

...., do... 

do... 

Rivets,  iron,  A^nch,  No.  8,  flat-head do . . . 

Rivets, iron, i-iDch, No. 8,  flat-head do... 

Rivets,  iron,  |-inoh,  N  o.  8,  flat-head  do . . . 

Rivets, iron,  l.inch,No.8,  flat-bead <lo... 

Rivets, iron,  {^  X  2  inches,  flat-head f do... 

Rivets, iron,  VV X  4  inches,  flat-head «!(»... 

Rivets,  iron,  j  x  li  inches,  flat-head «lo . . . 

Rivets,  iroD,  ^  X  2  inches,  flat-head do  .. 

Rivets,  iron, }  x  24  inches,  flat-head do. . . 

Rivets, iron, I  x  3^  inches,  flat-head do... 

RivetH,  iron.  I  X  4  inches,  flat-head do    . 

Rivets,  tinnedimn,  lOounc-e,  in  packages  of  1.000 M. 

Rivets,tinnedirou,12ounce,  in  packages  of  1.000 M. 

Rivets,  tinned-iron,  16-ounce.  in  packages  of  1.000 M . 

Rivets,  tinned-iron, 24ounce, in  packages  of  l.dOO M . 

Rivets,  tiunediron,  32ounce,  in  packsf^es  of  1,000 M. 

liope,  nianilla,  finch pounds. 

Rope,  roanilla,  |-iDch do  . . 

Rope,  maniUa,  |-innh do  .. 

Rope,  manilla,  }-inch do... 

Rope,  manilla,  1-inch do  .. 

Rope,  maniUa,  li-inoh do  .. 

Rules,  boxwood,  2-foot,  four-fold dozen. 

Saw-blades,  butchers' bow,  20-iiich do... 


Saw-sets,  for  cross-cut  saws  . 
Saw-sets,  for  hand-saws 


do 

do 

Saws,  back  (or  tenon),  12-inoh do 


Saws,  bracket do. 

Saws,  buck,  frame,  complete,  30-inch  blade do  . 


I 
I 

* 


s 

35 
94 
lO 

8 

7 
7 

7i^ 

JIOO 
33f» 

IJIO 
3tl 

37 

19 

38 

93 

J6 

JIO 

lO 

94 

199 

95 

909 

408 

349 

335 

464 

13 

14 

13 

9 

3 

9,536 

3,39  i 

9, 


9,830 

1,465 

f,360 

16 


c3 

e 

•5 

•3 

^ 

e 

1 

H-S 

-q 

B 

Points  of  delivery. 


1.08 
1.42 


«ft 


2^^ 


1 
39 


4.11 

5.65 

3.49 

4.80 

8.49 

4.80 

1.50 

1.40 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.Hi 

.13 

.11* 

.13 

.llj 

.13 

.114 
.13 
.114 
.1* 
.094 
.09 
.08 
.08 
.07 
.07 
.06i 
.06i 
.OOi 
.0«i 
.OAi 
.12i 
.131 
.lOi 
.201 
.26 


2.10 

1.25 

7.56 

6.80 

'3*56* 

1  3.75 

3  96 

1.13 

l.»2 

2.42 

9.50 

2.48 

2.76 

3.00 

11.40 

11.99 

7.50 

7.68 

6.90 

7.90 

e.9o 

11.00 
2.75 
3.95 
4.70 
4.90 


4.45 
6.1rt 
aC9 
.•i.07 
8.6i» 
5.07 
1..W 
1.5H 
.24 

.214 
.24 
.21 
.23 
.lU  . 

•lui 

.11 

.11 


.1: 


.094 

.09 
.OH 
.08 
.07 
.07 
.06i 
.061 

-oej  t 

.06i' 

.06^ 

.13 

.1.^ 

.17 

.20 

.36 


10.50 


3.90 


nple  4-inch,  No.  8,  to  govern.      5  To  be  of  the  "  New  American  Co.*s"  make,      e  Nicbolaoa  Baoer. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  \^:if  for  fvmihhing  goods,  etc, — Contiuuecl. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Hi 
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Points  of  delivery. 

1 

'A 

63.43 

64.7;» 
63.3d 
64.A6 
63.3d 
64.5« 

2 

3.G2 
5.02 

i 

3.43 
4.75 
3.32 
4.50 
3.32 
4.56 
1.49 
1.49 

i 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
Q 

1 

5 

1 

'A 

3.79 
6.25 
3.57 
4.97 
.3.57 
5.00 

4  75 
6.00 

3.99 
5.50 
a.  87 
5.49 
8.89 
6.33 

«4.&8 
ce.34 
4.40 
4.C7 
4.40 
4.67 
1.58 
1.58 
.23| 
.23 
.23i 
.23| 
.23} 

.Id 
.Id 
.Id 
.Id 
.Id 
.om 

.08 
.08 
•ON* 

.06^ 
.061 
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.054 
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.084 
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.14 
.19 
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0 
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R 
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a.  22 
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.lOtU 
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V6 

......... 

7 
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.l»4,^«^ 

V7 
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M 
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<'.04fft 

<'.04;\; 

*.04,''„ 

/.io'° 

./•ll 

/.13 
/.1ft 
/.  20 

•  1 1 1  or, 

.84 

. 05|     29 
.044  !  30 
.041  j  31 
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1  35 

.r   ^  30 

.1  37 

.:::;:::: 

.10 

.11 

.14 
.17 
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fj.  lO^^n 

f7HroS 
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1  38 
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1  411 

41 
4? 



4:1 
44 

in 

46 

47 
48 

49 

50 

.03 

1.00 

2.:<o 

3.00 

12.00 
7.70 

9.00 

10.00 

3.45 
3.60 

4.id 

51 
5? 

1.89 

4.50 

53 
54 

11.90 

65 
56 

57 

7.65 
9.50 

58 

1 

9.99 

&00 

69 

no 

61 
62 

m 

6.25 
ft.  75 
:i.  4rt 

2.98 

4.60 



3.t9 

04 



c:. 

)  1: 

6- 

i I ^ ^    .____     J  " 

dSample,  2  x  fV  to  govern.  «  Sample,  2  x  4  to  govern.  /Sample,  16^s.  to  govern,  ff  Price.  Cli  icago  delivery 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citif,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  a^^anled ; 


Class  17— Con  tinned. 
HABDWABB— oontinned. 


1 


S 


a 

I 


^ 

s 

"3 

o 

s 

a 

"^ 

S 

E 

1 

-< 

^  1 

Points  of  delivery. 


N.Y. 


N.Y. 


N.Y. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
JO 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
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27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

67 

58 
59 


Saws: 

Circniar,  26-incb,  cross-cut nnxtK^T.. 

Circular,  56-incb,  rip do.... 

Cross-cnt,  6  feet,  tangs  riveted  on do 

Hand, 2{6-incb,  6  to  8  points  to  the  inch dozen.. 


Hand,  26-inch,  7  to  9  points  to  the  inch  .. 


.do... 


Hand,  26-inch,  8  to  10 points  to  the  inch.' do — 


Key-hole,  12-inch  compass do. 

Meat, batchers' bow, 20  inches do.. 


Rip,  28  inches,  5  points do.... 

Scales: 

Batchers',  dial-face,  spring-balance,  square  dish,  SOponnds, 

by  ounces number. 

Counter,  62  pounds do... 

Hay  and  cattle,  4  tons,  platform  8  by  14  feet do . . . 

Hay  and  cattle,  6  tons,  platform  8  by  14  feet do . . . 

Platform,  counter,  240  pounds do... 

Platform,  1 ,000  pounds,  drop-lever,  on  wheels do — 

Platform,  1,500  pounds,  drop-lever,  on  wheels do — 

Platform,  2,000  pounds,  drop-lever,  on  wheels do 

Spring-balauce,  24  pounds,  heavy,  with  hook do 

Scissors,  ladies',  6-iucb,  c  s.,  full  size,  good  quality. . . .dozen. 


Screw-drivers : 

6-inch  blade do... 

8-incb  blade do... 

lOinoh  blade  do... 

Screws,  wrougbt-iron.  bench,  li-inch number. 


t 
1 

IT 


38 


9 


9 
lO 

3 

3 

9 

7 

1 

4 

fO 
935 


8 
49 


7.00 

51.00 

1.26 

3.50 
6.00 
7.40 
9.00 


3.50 
5.00 
7.40 
9.00 


3.60 
5.00 
7.40 
9.00 


2.20 
9.00 


4:00 
6.00 
7.80 
10.00 


1.56 
2.45 


5.53 
50.70 

1.31 
1.31 
4.95 
5.95 
6.45 
7.40 

8.00 
8.50 
4.95 
5.95 
6.45 
7.40 

8.00 
8.50 
4.95 
5.95 
6.45 
7.40 

8.00 
&50 

2.94 
2.48 
9.00 

9.0O 
11.00 

aoo 
10.00 


9.30 


.20 

2.18 
2.67 


.90 
1.28 
1.85 


4.75 


1.67 
9.55 


a  Michigan  Saw  Works,  fully  warranted ;  sample  if  required. 
b  Dlsston's. 


c  Buffalo  Scale  Works. 
d  New  York. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  \t^^,  for  fumiihing  goodSf  etc.— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  Bomples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

ft 

£4 

ji 

OQ 

od 

6 

6 

1 

Points  of  deli  very. 

1 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

XewYork- 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York 
and  Chicago. 

Now  York. 

S 

a5.22 

a45.50 

1.82 

4.50 
5.25 

4.50 
5.25 

4.50 
5.25 

1.80 
3.00 
10.20 

6.25 
2.37 

7.75 
61.50 

67.00 
657.00 
1.90 

1.32 
7.20 
&00 
10.00 

7.20 
8.00 
10.00 

7.20 
8.00 
10.00 

2.30 
0.75 

7.50 
0.50 
11.00 

2.60 

1 

?. 

1.47 
7.07 

7.07 

7.07 

2.10 



3 

3.35 
4.05 
3.96 
0.50 

3.35 
4.05 
3.05 
0.50 

3.35 
4.05 
3.05 
0.50 

1.65 

&26 
1L26 

7.24 
7.20 
7.24 
3.25 
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It 

• 
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17 
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23 

24 

?5 
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26 
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?8 

2.45 
4.20 

.52.20 

61.20 

5.04 

18.35 
25.20 
29. 2J 

20 
30 
31 

3?! 

QKdO 

fc7.65 

17137. 50 

A105.50 

(7160.50 

A140. 25 

^18.  M 

All.  00 

ffO.82 

A&OO 

(734.80 

A20.75 

^40.00 

A42.60 

057.75 

*50.60 

e4.10 
e3M.OO 
C52.00 

e4.10 

el7.00 
<r93.0# 
ctl9.00 

33 

34 
35 

«3.75 
/3.60 

• 

36 
V 

38 

30 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 

46 

47 

i."05' 
2.65 

.05 
1.27 
1.6.'. 

.as 

2.'47 

.88 
1.20 
l.GO 

.3t 

.aa 

8.25 
.38 

48 
49 

1.78 
2.70 
3.10 
3.40 
2.10 
2.42 
2.55 

d '.  «.> 
d:.  40 

d.OO 
dl.25 
dl.68 

d.96 



1.65 
2.02 
3.83 

50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 

58 

50 

60 

<5  Single  beam :  saniploa  if  reqairo<l. 
/  Doable  beam ;  sampler  if  required. 


2  Fairbanks'  scales. 
Uowe's  scales. 
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Class  17— Continoed: 
HABDWABK— continued. 


Screws,  wood, 
Screws,  wood, 

Screws,  woo<l, 

Screws,  wood. 

Screws,  wood, 

Screws,  wood, 

Screws',  wood, 

Screws,  wood 

Screws,  wood, 

Screws,  wood, 

Screws,  wood, 

Screws,  wood, 

Screws,  wood, 

Scvtbc-stoDos 


bench.  2|-inch  namber 

iron,  l-incb,  Noe.  iand  5 gross 

iron,  l-inob,  Nob.  5  and  6 , do.. 

..do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

..  do. 

...do. 

..  do. 

...do. 


iron,  t-incb,  Kos.  7  and  8 

iron,  l-inob,  Kos!  8  and  0 

iron,  I'incb,  Xos.  9  and  10 

iron,  li.incb,  Xos.  10  and  11 

iron,  1  Jinch,  Nos.  11  and  12 

iron,  ]}-inch,  Nos.  12  and  13 

iron,  2-iocb,  Nos.  1.1  and  14 

iron,  2i-incb,  Nos.  14  and  15 

iron,2Hnch,  Nos  14  and  15  do. 

iron,  3-incb,  Nos.  16  and  18 do. 

dozen 


Slieara,  sheep do., 

8heai>s.  8.inch,  c.  s.,  trimmer's  straight,  fall  size,  goofl 
quality dozen 


Shoes,  horse,  lights  assorted,  front  and  hind : 

No.  1,  per  100  pounds pounds. 

No.  2,  per  100  pounds do. . 

No.  3.  per  100  pounds do. . 

No.  4,  per  100  pounds do.. 

No. ii.  per  100 pounds do.. 

No.  6.  ]>er  100  pounds do.. 

No.  7.  per  100  pounds do 

Shoes,  roule,  No.  2,  per  100  pounds do 


Shoe*,  mule,  No.  3,  per  100  pounds do. 


Shons,  mule,  No.  4,  per  100  pounds do. 


Shoes,  ox,  forged.  No.  2.  per  100  pounds do. 

Shoes,  ox,  forged.  No.  3, per  100  pounds do.. 

Shoes,  ox,  forged,  No.  4,  per  100  pounds .do. 

Sieves,  iron- wire.  18.mesb,  tin  frames dozen 

Spirit-levels,  with  plumb,  SO-inch do . 

Springs,  door,  spiral do . 


•8 
1 

5 
s 

1 


33 

9r 

103 

)I07 

348 

340 

344 

357 

167 

145 

53 

74 

61 

338 

18 

83 


7,390 
6,956 
6,866 
3,635 
1,866 
666 
166. 
1,815 

1,166 

466 


766 
566 

38 

at' 


1 


«l 


A 


ni 


Points  of  delivery. 


^'1 

e  «  o 

>5 


a.OSi 
a.00| 
0.10 
a.  11 
a.  12,=^ 
a.  13^ 
a.Ul 
a.l6i 
a.  17; 
a.m 
a,21v',. 
o.24i  I 
a.20,"o 
o.  30,"d 
a.33i 
o.35;„ 


a.  42} 

a.ni 

rt.46A 

rt.5IA 

a.GH 

a.83| 

fc.20 

b.M 

b.35 

6.35 

W.67 

66.70 


.081  ' 

•  iij' 

.u    , 

.17 


.38 
.45 


.48 


6.40 
7.35 


62.37    '3.18 
63. 63    13. 8^ 


.27 
.]0 


.13 
.10 


.1'5 
.36 


.49 
.54 
.20i 
.04 


6.25 


.3.85 


7.25 


2.50 
3.85 


.47 
.64 
.70 
.87 
1.26 


.4.48 
.71 


68    I. 


a  Chicago.  •  6  New  York.  c  Steel  laid.  d  Horse  or  iniilc  sIioi'r  nhipped  to  Saint  Paul  in 
car  lots,  Ic  per  100  lbs.  less.  s  Horse  or  mule  shoes  shipped  to  KauMH  City  or  Omaha  in 
car  lots,  5c  per  100  lbs.  less.       /  Sample  2  No.  8  to  govern.        g  Sample  No.  3  to  govern. 
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advertUement  of  April  16,1888,  for/urnishing  goods ^  e^c— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oompariBon  of  BampleB  wbloh  aooompanled  bids.] 


1 

1 

(4 

m 

6 

PointoofdcUTery. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

}Z5 

i 

1 

I. 

Is 

• 

2 
u 

•«a 

o 

1 

1 

.a 

a 

5^ 

.18 

:8Sf 

.10| 

:JSf 

.18t 

.312 
.34 
.372 
•40 

.4m 

.43t^ 

.481 

.63} 

.79 

.20 

.il5 

.27 

.38 

.08^ 

.10  A 

.12J 
.15 
.ITi-a 

.21 A 
.27 
.35ft 
.42 
.46 
•.24^ 
.804 
.28 

64>0 

4.20 
3.50 

v4.05 
i4.05 
i4.05 
i4.05 
i4.0S 
i4.05 
i4.05 
i5.04 

€6.04 

<5.04 

l' 

C2.72 
C4.56 

/.08 

/.ooj 
/.u 

/.20 

/25i 

/.32 

/.38 

/.45 

/.48 

/.76 

.27 
.28 
,39 

5.40 
7.20 

4.45 

^.05 
^4.05 

^4.05 
<74.05 
f^.05 
p4.05 
5.07 

5.07 

5.07 

8.60 

aso 

8.50 
L48 

.08^0 
.001 
.12^ 

.18/0 
.22^ 
.28 
.35J 

.54,10 
.814 

.081 

.10 

.121 

.15 

.18 

.211 

.27 

.34 

.39i 

.47i 

.51i 

.701 

-.-. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Q 

7 

0 
10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

...... 

16 
16 

17 
18 

19 
?0 

21 
?? 

23 
74 

25 
?6 

7.40 
6.70 

2.37 
3.00 
4.70 
3.15 

27 
28 
29 

30 

M.00 
A4.00 
A4.00 
A4  00 
A4.00 
M.OO 
A4.00 
A5.C0 

A5.00 

A5.00 

b8.30 

2.65 
3.95 

4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 

31 
3? 

rf4.20 
d4.20 
d4.20 
d4.20 
(24.20 
ci4.20 

04.30 
ei.30 
e4.30 
e4.30 
«f4.30 
e4.3a 

4.13 
4.13 
4.13 
4.13 
4.13 
4.13 
4.13 
5.13 

5.13 

6.13 

8.95 
8.95 
8.95 

4.33 
4.33 
4.33 
4.33 
4.33 
4.33 
4.33 
6.83 

5.33 

5.33 

9.25 
9.25 
0.25 

4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
4.23 
5.23 

5.23 

5.23 

9.15 
9.15 
9.15 

i4.35 
i4.95 
v4.tl3 
i4.il5 
i4.tl5 
i4.93 
i4.tl5 

»6.24 
£4.94 

i5.24 
l:4.1>4 

i6.24 
1:4.34 

i4.17 
i4.17 
i4.17 
i4.17 
i4.i7 
i4.17 
i4.17 
i4.16 

t4.16 

i4.16 

i4.30 
i4.30 
i4.30 
t4.30 
i4.30 
»4.30 
i4..30 
14.39 

i4.39 

i4.SI9 

3.88 
3.88 
8.88 
3.88 
3.88 
3.88 
3.88 
4.88 

4.88 

4.88 

33 
34 

36 

36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
4? 

5.10 

5.10 

5.10 

8.75 
8.75 
8.75 
1.43 

4.60 
.39 

<i5.20 
d5.20 
c».20 

e5.30 
05.30 
e5.80 

43 
44^ 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 

51 

1.68 
4.48 
.70 

5? 

63 

54 

V 

65 
66 

67 
68 

h  For  Borden's  shoes,  with  privilege  of  pnttinetn  Walker's  shoe  for  No.  1  per  si 
den's  shoes.      j.  Wrought.       I;  To  be  deilTered  at  Kansas  City,  Borden's  mal 


iple. 
ske. 


<Bor. 


INT  88— VOL  II- 


-41 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstraci  of  propo9a1$  received  and  oantraoie  awarded  in  New  York  Ctfjf,  under 
[KoTS.— Figunt  in  large  type  denote  the  istea  at  whioh  contracte  bare  been  awarded; 


Clasb  17— Continued. 
BABDWARE— eon  tinned. 


Sqnaree,  berel,  sUdinffT,  10-inch dozen 

Squaree, framing, steel,  2incbeB wide do.. 

Squares,  panel,  15-inoh do.. 

Squares,  tr>', 4^  inch do.. 

Squares,  try,  7|  inch do.. 

Squares,  try,  lO-incb do., 

Stsples,  wrougbt-iron,  3  inches  long do . . 

St  pounds 

8t do. 

St  do. 

8t  do. 

Si  do. 

81  do. 

St  do.. 

Si  do. 

St  do., 

Si  do. 

8t do. 

St  do. 

St  V- do. 

St  do. 

81  do. 

Si  do 

St  do. 

81  *. do. 

81  da. 

81  ! do. 

81  do. 

81  do. 

61  do. 

81  ,  do. 

Si  , do- 

81  do. 

Si  , do. 

81  do.. 

SI  do. 

81 do. 

81  do. 

81  do. 

81  dosen 

8^  ,  100  lbs number 

T  is,  upholsterers',  sise  No.  43 M 

T  'siKht,  per  doz.  papers papers 

T^.^^»^^w..,.»..  „^.  <^oigbt,  per  doz.  pspers do. 

Taoks,  out,  8-oz.,  full  half  weight,  per  doz.  papers do. , 

Tacks,  cot,  lO^x.,  fait  hsif  weigbt,  per  doz.  papers do. . 

Tacks,  out,  12-oz..  fall  half  weigbt,  per  doz.  pspers do. . 

Tape-measures,  75  feet,  leather  case dozen 

Taps,  taper,  right  hand : 

y^inob,  26  threads  to  the  inch number 

t- inch,  18  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

iVinch.  18  threads  to  the  ioch do. . 

|-incb,  16  threads  to  the  inch do. 

y«'inGh,  16  threads  to  the  inch do. 

|-inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

A-inch.  14  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

|<inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch do. 

1-inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch do., 


1 


3 


2" 

S" 

t  " 

lOO 
lOO 
SMI 

439 
495 

480 
193 

)IO 

60 

lO 

lO 

lO 
395 
375 
<JAO 
975 
lOO 
4.'SO 

i»o 

.lO 


550 
850 
J75 
395 
7115 
475 
875 

I" 

35 

493 

1,199 

1,573 

1,339 

853 


10 
93 
93 
39 
13 
16 

9 
1« 

5 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 


:2St 


«.31 


iS 


2.05 
t).00 

4.05 
1.24 
1.88 
2.32 
.044 


8.00 


.43 
.16 
.171 
.21 
.23 
.27 
4.65 
6l78 

.19 

.191 

.13 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.99 

.91 

.97 


h 

^ 


2.05 
7.80 

8.80 
1.20 
L76 
2.20 
.031 


0.G0 


.18 
.18 
.22 
.23 
.25i 
5.60 


.18 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.22 
.22 
.27 


•  Sample  of  1-inch  octagon  to  goTem. 
»  Silrer  Star,  wanante£ 


e  Sample  1|  x  |  to  govern. 
4  Sample  8«unce  to  govern. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  188S,  for  furnishing  goods,  eto.— Continaed. 
awards  were  made  on  compariaon  of  samples  which-aocomjiaoied  bids.] 


6 

it 

^ 

ri 
0 

1 

05 

6 
00 

t    ' 

1 

t 

1 

If 

Points  of  delivery. 

2 

i 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

|Woo 

i 

1 
1 

s 
g 

1 

1 

i 

a 

2.15 
8.50 

9.10 

6.40 

a  75 
4.00 

1.90 
!.(«• 
9.34 

.04* 

.*oo^ 

!08fly 

.08A 
■.'^ 

.03* 
i7.03 
17.03 

<7.03i 
i7.03j 
fl.03| 
f7.03} 

p.  #3* 
i7.03| 
(7.031 

9.50 
.40 

.15 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
5.50 

.13 

.la 

.13 
.16 
.18 
.18 
.22 
.22 
.29 

1 

1 

6.88 
0.45 

i 1 

2 

1. ......^.  1  .^_^._ 

3 

4 

. 

" 

5 

1 1 

Q 

1            "1 

7 

.04 

a.  08;; 

a.  08 
a.  11 
a.  10 
a.  10 
a.  08 
a.  08 
a.  08 

0.08; 

a.  08 
a.  11 

0.00 

0.O8 
a.  08 
a.  08 
a.  08; 
a.  08 
0.08 
0.O8 

t               1 

g 

•07^ 

.08,^ 
.07tU 

.07/oV 

:1^ 

&.10A 

•i 

.07  A 
.07^ 
.07^ 
•07  A 
•lift 
.08^ 

;07A 

.07,^ 
.07Vo 
.07A 
.07^ 

/.03 

/.03 

A  03 

/.03 

/.03 

/.03 

/.03 

y.03 

/.03 

/.03 

/.03 

/.03 

.Oy|          .07/5J!    .07^ 
•OTi  1          .07  A",      .07.<A 

9 
10 



11 

12 

13 

.07 

.or 
.or 
.ori 

.07| 
.07i 
.071 
.07i 

•OVo^     .07A^ 

.07x'yv    .07^ 

.07/1,'V     .07,VfT 
.  07/n\     .  07-,*A 



14 

';::::::t::::::::i 

15 

16 

*   * 

17 

.07Tyv   .07,v^ 

.07^,'„     .07,V. 
.07AV     .07^o'a 
.07>A     .07tVc 
.  07A\.     .  07,*  \ 

18 

10 

20 



21 
?2 

.07||        .07/^^^ 
.07i  ,        .07,U 
.07i  '        .07A'*a 
.07i  1        .OTA-^o 
.07i          .01^,% 
.07i          .07/,^ 
.•7i  ,        .07i% 

.02  A       .03  A 
.02^         .6.3f\, 
.e2,»r         .03A 
.02V»«         .03^ 
.02t''5         .03^ 
.02^         .03^ 
.02j'V        .03A 
.02,V        .03ft 

.07,Vtf 

.07,Vfl! 
.07,Vff' 

2? 

24 

25 
?6 

?7 

?8 

?9 

3 

.03X 

.03i'jr 
.03ft 

30 

31 

. 

32 

■33 

34 

35 

36 

c.03^ 
e.  03i>B 
C.03A 
c.03^'« 
C.03A 

• 

***8*40' 

.09,Vo 
.09iTa 

.o9/iro 

•OS  "0  (I 

.09iVu 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

.08 

2.60 

3.25 

8.75 

8.75 

43 

44 

.13 
.14 

.le 

.19 

4.27 

.'22 
.22 
.274 
.27} 
.351 

rf.16 

d.l7 

d.lOi 

d.23 

d.27 

45 

46 

47 

46 

49 

50 

«.14 
0.14 
«.14 
e.16 
e.lO 
e.l9 
«.23 
«.23 
0.32- 

.15 
.15 
.15 
.18 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.33 

.15 
.15 
.15 
.171 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.32i 

.22 
.22 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.26 
.30 
.30 
.35 

51 
52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

0  Sample  i'inch  to  goTern. 
/Open  hearth. 


g  Park  Bros.'  Carona. 
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Abstract  ofpropoioU  received  and  eomtraeU  awarded  im  Ntto  York  CUg,  UMder 
[SoTtL—Tigane  in  Urge  typ«  denote  the  rates  at  which  eontraote  haTe  been  awarded ; 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
4;i 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


Clabb  17— Continued. 
BAXOWABB— continued. 


I 
1 


I 


f 


I 


Tire-benden,  plain,  Xo.  1 nnmber.  5 

Tire-shrinkers do..  9 

Toe-calks,  0tee],  No.  1 pounds.  1,08S 

Toe-calks,  steel.  No.  2 do..  9slO 

Toe^uOks,  steel.  No.  3 do..  4iH^ 

Tongs,  blacksmiths*.  20  inches pairs.  31 

Tongs,  fire,  20  inches do..  <|8 

Traps,  beaver.  No.  4,  with  chain nnmber.  AO 

Traps,  mink.  No.  1,  with  chain do..  119 

Trowela,  brick,  10|.inch dozen.  s 

'                               ^10|-inch do..  Jl^ 

'.  on,  dack*s-no6t  pattern,  single,  No. 

nnmber.  18 

'                              h do..  93 

'                               h do..  641 

'                               h do..  09 

"^                              oh do..  49 

"^                              ch do..  91 

'                              h do..  39 

■^                              oh do..  3 

''                              '.solid  box,  6-inch  Jaw,  per  lb.,  do..  19 

**                              ',  solid  box,  40 pounds,  per  lb.. do..  6 

"^                               »val  slide,  4-inch  Jaw do..  Ill 

\ iBOB,KuiiaimuiB,oarallel  fliers, i-inoh  Jaw do..  3 

Washers,  iron,  for  |-inoh  bolt pounds  9«I8 

Washers,  iron,  for  A-inch  bolt do..  940 

Washers, iron,  for  t-inch  bolt do..  986 

Washers, iron, for  f-inch  bolt do..  1119 

Washers, iron, for l-lnch  bolt do..  638 

Washers,  iron,  for  l.inuh  bolt do..  349 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  12  gauge do..  919 

Wire, annealed, No.  14  gauge do..  7*13 

Wire,  annealed.  No.  16  gauge do..  79 

Wire,  annealed.  No.  18  gauge do..  59 

Wire,  annealed.  No.  20  gauge do..  35 

Wire,  annealed.  No.  24  gauge do..  55 

Wire,  annealed.  No.  35  gauge do..  215 

Wire,  brass.  No.  6  gauge do..  39 

■                    ""  .9gauge do..  5 

.12  gauge do..  lO 

.15  gauge do..  1 

on,  ^o.  6  gauge do..  lOO 

)n, NaT  gauge do..  lOO 

9n,No.8  gauge do..  lOO 

[>n,  No.  9  gauge do..  lOO 

»n.  No.  10  gauge do..  lOO 

on.  No.  11  gauge do..  195 

on.  No.  14  gauge do..  lOO 

on.  No.  18  gauge do..  lO 

screens,  painted square  feet.    1 4»940 

o.4gauge pounds.  5 

VT  iro,  oupper,  xVo.  6  gauge .....do..  1 

Wire, copper, No.  16  gauge do..  lO 

Wire,  copper.  No.  20  gauge do..  95 

Wire,  copper,  ^-inch do..  5 


i 
§ 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


N.Y. 


.80 
.48' 


.114 

4.43 
&20 
4.50 


.36 

.48 

.64 

1.00 

1.40 

2.12 

4.05 

08.50 

03.85 

2.75 

5.69 


.01 A 


N.Y. 


.25 

.14 


.11 
4.45 
4.50 


.39 
.52 
.68 
LIO 
1.52 
2.30 
4.40 


4.20 
5.90 


.03J 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.06 


.01*^ 


N.Y., 
Balto., 
Car- 
lisle, 
Chic., 
St.L. 


.25J 


I;  .661 
I;  .051 
ft. 041 
ft.03{ 
I;  .03 
ft.03 


.10 


aKeaton  Tool  Company. 

5Coes,No.L 

c  Peter  Wright  pattern. 


d  Palsters  pattern. 
•  Gantier. 
/Wlnsted. 
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advertiaement  of  April  16,  1888,  for  furnishing  good$f  etc.— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  samplea  which  accompanied  bids.] 


c5 

m 

1 

1 

d 

1 

ft 

1 

1 

W 

00 

Points  of  deUvery.! 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

N.T. 

Chi- 
oago. 

N.T. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Chi. 
cago. 

Sionx 

City. 

Kansas 

City, 

Saint 
Paul. 

N.T. 

Chicago. 

1 

i 

3.69 

66.50 
.05iV 
.05A 
.05A 

.25 

^^1 

3.74 
66.75 
cOA 
0.O5 
0.Oft 

/.04 

8.70 
66.00 

.04  A 

4.20 
56.50 

4.05 
56.85 

.05ft 

10.50 
21.00 

1 

2 

.05 
.05 
.05 

.35 

3 

4 

5 

.38 
.16 

.85 

.124 
4.50 
5.50 

6 
7 

8 

.78 

.41 
.93 

.12 

9 

10 
11 

4.49 

4.M 

.45 
<.34 
U47 
M»4 

{.•8 

ii.a8 

it».09 
<4.00 



12 
13 

14 
15 

**".'39* 
.53 
.71 
1.00 
1.53 
2.83 
4.65 

.45 

.40 

16 

.46 
.55 
.72 
1.09 
L60 
2.25 
4.76 
.09 
.11 

17 

18 

19 

?0 

n 

n 

n 

e.09 

e.l0i 

04. 5U 

d6.15 

1 

.081 

.094 

ffi.80 

A5.50 

1 

5i» 

6.00 

a  30 

6.25 

24 

4.15 
9.70 

95 

*^6 

* 

97 

id 
11 

:^ 

Io4 
.05 
.06 
.40 
.96 
.96 
.96 
.90 

98 

99 

30 

81 

3? 

33 

34 

35 

36 

87 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

.091 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.69 
.09 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

62 

.oiA 

.02 

53 

54 

aParkers,Ko.34. 
A  Parkers,  No.  42. 
{  Sample  of  1  inch  by  2  inch  to  govern. 


i  Sample  o 
(Chicago  < 
{No  award 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contraott  awarded  in  Yeto  York  Citgf  •■ 
[XoTS.— Figares  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontnuzts  have  been  awaztded; 


CLA68  17— Continued. 
HARDWARI— continued. 


1 


e 
^ 


i 


I 

a 


( 

>. 

« 

1 

o 

-^^ 

» 

1 

6 

^ 

2 
o 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


o 

J 
1 

"3 


1 


I 


Wire,  barbed,  galranixed,  for  hog- fence,  to 
weigh  not  leas  than  IG  oancespor  rod ;  aam- 
plcfl  in  ono-rod  lengths  required ....  pounds .    5tl,< 


Wire,  fence,  barbed,  galvanized,  to  weigh  not 
less  than  16  ounces  per  rod;  samples  in 
one-rod  lengths  required pounds.  480t500 


0.04 
ft.04A«o 


6.03,'A 

c.03Viaj 


A.O*x»T 


«r«^ 


Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  galvanized do. . 


Wirofcnco  stretchers namber. 

Wrenches,  crooked,  8^inch,nia]IeabIoiron.doz 
Wrencbes,crooked,  10-inch,  malleable  iron  do 
Wrenche8,crooked,  l2-incb,  malleable  iron.  do. 

Wrenches,  screw,  black,  8  inch doJ 

Wrenches,  screw,  black,  10-inch do . 

Wrenches,  screw,  black,  12-inch do 

Wrenches,  screw,  black,  15-inch do 

Additional  /or  training  aehooU. 

Awls,  c.  8.,  shoemakers',  patent  peg,  assorted, 

dozen. 

Bits,  auger,  0. 8.,  ^inch.  Cook's do.. 

Bits,  anger,  c  s.,  f-inch.  Cook's do . . 

Bits,  auger,  c  s.,  fV^nch,  Cook's do.. 

Bits,  auger,  o.  s.,  ^-inch.  Cook's do.. 

Bits,  anger,  c.  s. ,  /n-iD^^l^t  Cook's  . . .  ., do . . 

Bits,  anger,  c.  s.,  li-inch.  Cook's do. 

Bits, auger,  c. 8.,  A-inch do.. 

Rits,au^er,  C.S.,  tH°ch do., 

Bits,  nugor,  c.  s.,  4j-inch do.. 

Bit.««,  auger, c.  8.,  ^3-inch do.. 

Boltfi,  carriage,  ^  x  2inche!*,  Nor  way.. number. 


Bolts,  carriage,  *  x  24  inches,  Norway do. 

Bolts,  carriage,  fg  x  3 J  inches,  Norway . .  .do. 

Bolts,  carriage,  J  x  4  inches,  Norway do. 

Bolts  carriage,  {^  x  2 J  inches,  Norway ..  .do. 
Bolts,  carriage,  ^  xi  inches do. 


14,6d4 


109 

T 

1 

i»9 

10 


144 

1 
1 

i 
e-iti 

6.13 
6-13 

6-19 

500 
500 
500 
300 
900 


a.  04  1  o.03fo^ 
6.04tV»J  6.03,'4 
c.04t»A  c03^Vo 
d.04^oV 


0.031 
6.03,r 
c.03,Vo 
<l.04 


6.03A 
c03/^ 


a.S5 


^03^V 
^04T!bi 
.03,Vo 
t.03,">, 
.03/A 

.03xV« 

l46 
^35 


t 


al.  71  anlJ9S 

03.05  .oniMia 

02.40  'an*J.3d 

o4. 11  on4«Od 


0^39 

0.38 


a.4;S 


'"A 

a.  04 

/.04M 
6.04TVtt, 
«i.04M 

00.06 
00.06 
00.06 
al.89 
02. 27 
02. 65 
04.50 


O.04 
0L6O 
aL80 


oLTO 
02.00 
04.80 
01.90 
01.90 
ol.»ft 

0,02 

0.98 

0I.4I8 

0I.I4 
01.19 
oL44 


*  *  For  wire  for  fence,  staples,  etc.,  delivered  at  Sionx  Citv,  30  cents  per  100  pounds  more ;  delivered 
at  Saint  Paul,  12  cents  per  100  pounds  more:  delivered  at  Omaha,  25  cents  per  100  pounds  more;  de- 
livered at  Kansas  City,  25  cents  per  100  pounds  more, 
o  Chicago.  a  Kansas  Citv. 

b  Saint  Paul.  h  Kansaii  City  or  Sioux  City. 

c  Kansas  City  or  Omaha.  i  For    Cbica^zo    delivery,    25 

-•X  City.  cent«  per  100  pounds   less ; 


j  Barbed  wire  shipped  to  Saint 
Paul,  Kantaa  City,  or 
Omaha  in  ear  lots  at  i  cent 
per  100  pounds  leaa. 


for  Saint  Pan!  delivery,  16       k  26,000  pounds    awarded   at 
cents  per  100  pounds  less.      "       ^.69. 
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adv€rii9ement  of  April  16,  18S8,  for  furnishing  goods,  fto.— Continaed. 
awuds  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids. 


1 
1 

6 

a 

3 
■a 

% 

1 
m 

n 

% 

5 

J 

1 

1 

1 

PR 

1 

< 

9 

.§ 

1 

1 

i 

M 

0 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

1 

m 

QQ 

Si 

9  ^ 

5 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

S 

rl.lO 
r6.75 

ib.1.69 

f/i3.69 

3.78 

3.00 

.04 
.04 

.08* 
.08^ 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
0 
10 
11 

.50 

.71 

.00 
.00 
LOO 
1.85 
2.25 
2.64 
4.20 

.05 
1.75 
1.06 
1.76 
1.90 
2.20 
6.45 
1.29 
1.48 
1.93 
2.16 
2.15 
2.25 
1.19 
1.00 
1.05 

12 
18 
14 
16 
16 

'"*2.*60* 
8.00 
8.50 
6.00 

.75 
.90 
1.00 
1.90 
2.28 
2.66 
4.56 

M 

.60 

1.09 

1.95 

2.85 

2.75 

•1 

17 
18 

19 



20 

1.88 
2.24 
2.63 
4.48 

^31 

1.46 
1.65 
1.46 
1.56 
1.90 
6.00 
1.22 
1.60 
2.00 
2.20 

21 

• 

22 

28 

24 

25 

l.»4 

i.ri 

4.19 

-.... 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 



34 

85 

.75 
2.13 
1.12 

.95 
.99 
1.19 

.90 
2.56 
1.35 
L15 
1.20 
1.45 

36 

* 

37 

38 



39 



40 

41 

"  ' 

120,400  pounds    awarded  at 

$3.79. 
m  190,000  pounds  awarded  at 

$3.69. 
2n  Sample  10-inch,  to   goTem 

Clhlcago. 


o  Per  poond. 

p  With  the  wire  only,  stretch- 
ers yVve. 

q  5,600  pounds  awarded  to  be 
delirered  at  Sioux  City. 

r  Per  doxen. 


1  71,500  pounds  awarded  deliv- 
ered at  Chicafco. 

*  119,000  pounds  awarded  de- 
livered at  Sioux  City. 

<  190,000  pounds  awarded  de* 
liverea  at  Omaha. 
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REPORT  OF  TOE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^undtr 
[NOTB.— Figures  iii  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


CuLflS  17'Continaed. 
UARDWABB— oontinned. 


-I 

r 

3 


r 
5 


Points  of  delirerj. 


|>4 


B< 
B< 
B< 

B4 
B4 

B4 
B4 

B< 
B< 
B< 
B< 
B< 
Bi 
Bi 
Bu. 


;e,i  X  3  inches,  Norway nomber, 

;e,|  xi  inches,  Norway do 


i(e,|  X  5  inches,  Norway do.. 

;e, I X  G  iDcbes,  Norway do.. 

?e,I  X  6  inches,  Norway do.. 

se,*x  7  inches,  Norway do.. 

^e, X  X 10  inches, Norway do.. 

je,t  ac  12  inches, Norway do.. 

(e,  y^  x  2  inches do.. 

!e, -^  X  2ft  inches do.. 

;e,  V^i  X  3  inches do.. 

;e,VVx  4  inches do.. 

x2i  inches do.. 

!)  X  2  inches,  loose-pin,  acorn dozen 

I  X  2^ inches, loose-pin, aoom do.. 

.   A^vx, .i| X  Scinches, loose-pin, acorn do.. 

Butts,  door, 4  x4 inches, loose  pin,  acorn do. . 

Butts, door, 6  x  5 inches,  loose-pin, acorn do.. 

Chains,  trace,  No.  2, 3i  feet,  10 lengths  tofoot,f  nil  size,  hook 
and  s  wiTel pairs . 

handles,  patent,  peg-awl,  leat  hor  top dozen . 

Iton, band, |x4  inches pounds. 

Iron.fla'  *       y^xlinch do.. 

Iron,  til]  A  xlj  inches do.. 

Iron.flfl  f^  X  1^ inches do.. 

Iron,fli  ^axl*  inches do.. 

Iron.fla  ftx  Hinches do.. 

Iron,  N<  .ftx  ft  inch do.. 

Iron,N<  ,1  X  Jinch do.. 

Iron,  y<  .ixXinch do.. 

Iron,  Nifii>»v,  1  x  ^mch do.. 

Iron. oval, ft  X  1"^^  rtich do.. 

Iron,  roiintl,  l^incli do.. 

I»on.Swei!e  ♦Vmcli »....do.. 

Knobs,  porcelain,  drawer,  l^inch dozen. 

Nails,  casing,  4d pounds. 

Nails,  casing,  lOd do.. 

Nails,  caHinjr,  20d do.. 


Nails,  cloutH,  I  and  {  inch,  10  pounds  each do.. 

Nails,  cat,  steel,  3d do 


NailA,  cot,  steel,  16d do.. 

Nails,  fence,  steel,  6d do.. 

Nails,  finishing,  steel,  4d do.. 

Nails,  finishing,  steel,  lOd do.. 

Nippers,  cutting,  wire,  strong pairs 

N u t«,  iron,  sq uare.  for  A-inch  bolt pounds . 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  finch  bolt do.. 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper,  |-inch,  No.  8 do. . 

Sash-fasteners,  iron,  Ives  or  equal dozen. 

Shears, lO-incli, trimmers*,  straight do.. 

Shovels,  fire,  for  coal,  long- handle do . . 

Spoke-shaves do.. 

Taps,  i-inch.  No.  14 number. 

Taps,  1-inch,  No.  10 do.. 

Taps,  taper,  right-hand.  Ainch,  12  thrcjuls  to  the  inch... do.. 

"■      blacksmiths',  solid  i)ox,  4}  inch  Jaw do . . 

iron,  for  |-inch  bolt pounds 


500 
500 
300 
300 
50 
AO 
195 

195 
195 


3 
9 

4 
9 

9A 

40O 

14 

400 
500 


.93 


.33 


.70 
1.48 

.261 
.41 


500 
100 
1,500 
900 
.900 
:900 
900 
900 
900 
100 

50 

100 

50 

(90 
100 

900 

900 

50 

50 

9 

95 
75 

40 

O 


6 

1 
10 


.35 


1.38 

1.57 

1.80 

].»5 

3.20 

8.83 

4.U0 

4.62 

.04 

1.03 

1.16 

1.28 

.83 

.34 

.36 

.59 

.79 

L50 

.25 

.20 
.04 
.04 

:^ 

.02i 

'.06 
.00 
.06 
.06 
.03 
.02i 
.00 
.30 


a.33i 
a.81i 


.07i 


8.75 
1.12 


.24 

.48 

.49 

8.00 


.75 
.05 

.06 
.25 


7.00 
.60 


.15 
.91 
.17 

4.75 


2.09 
.25 
.25 
.26 

e.10 
.06 


ae  links  to  the  foot.    6  Per  100.  delivered  at  Chicago  or  Carlisle. 

vith  rings  instead  of  hoops,  same  price.    If  twisted  links,  27  cents  per  pair.    ^ 
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advertUement  of  April  16,  1888,  forfumUihing  goods,  eto.— Continaed. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  sam^es  which  accompanied  bids.] 


6; 

1 
rid 

^ 
■j^ 

1 

P 

QtS 

«y5 

h 

yi 

PennsylTania 
Bolt  and  Ma- 
chine Co. 

&.fi.7orsaith 
Maobine  Co. 

Points  of  deUvery. 

N.Y.. 
Balto., 

Carlisle 
Chic, 
St.  L. 

►i 
J^ 

1 

O 

1 

O 

1 

1 

SionzC, 
EaDs.C., 
Omaha. 

N.T.. 
Phila., 
Car- 

lisle. 

1 

•6« 
•70 

J 

1.73 

9.90 
94M» 

L68 

1.80 

2.00 

2.20 

8.50 

8.80 

4.60 

5.18 

.52 

.57 

.60 

.70 

.85 

1.80 

1.49 

1.67 

1.85 

2.92 

8.15 

8.81 

4.25 

.47 

.51 

.65 

.59 

.80 

1.57 

1.44 

1.62 

1.78  . 

8.51 

8.78 

4.60 

5.13 

.79 

.84 

.00 

LOO 

.70 

.33 

.37 

.64 

.79 

1.49 

d.26 

.49 

3.68 
2.83 
2.83 

.97 

8.58 

2.08 
2.58 
4.08 
8.33 
M.95 

•!^' 

5.60 
1.00 
1.12 
9.99 
9.99 
.16 
.22 
.18 

y 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

B 

6^9 

6.53 

.61 

6.36 

5.54 
5.60 
6.67 

9 

10 

11 

.  ...... 

12 

18 

.86 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

.23 

«.26 

10 

20 
21 

.02| 
.02 
.02 
.02{ 



;o2 

.01^ 
.01 A 

.02  A 
.OIVV 

'.OlfAr 
.01% 
.01^ 

.91^ 
•91^ 
•91AV 

.93M 

i 

1 

.'oi^ 

22 

23 

24 

J?5 

1^ 

?7 

?B 

2.17 

29 

80 

81 

•.l!?k 

82 

83 

84 

85 

4.80 
5.00 
2.80 
8.45 
2.80 
8.45 

/3.54 
/JI.79 
/9.79 

36 

87 

88 

89 
40 

41 
42 



/3.55 

/2!05 
fl2.70 

03.45 
/4.50 
^75 
/3.80 
^20 

/3.54 
/9.04 

/2.79 

/4.04 

/3.5I9 

43 

44 
46 

46 

47 

48 
40 

, 

50 
61 

62 
58 

:^ 

:lSt 

.06* 
.•3A 

:1SJ 

.... 

64 

65 

56 

57 

68 
60 

60 
61 

6? 

63 

.18 
.25 

64 



65 



66 

iVoaj 

«.10 

e.lOi 
.04 

4.59 

4.80 

4.75 

5.60 

67 

.05 

68 

d^ame  price  with  hooks. 
e  Per  jkoimd. 


/Steel  naila. 
g  Wire  nails. 


h  Ten  inch. 

i  Chicago  or  Carhsle. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  reomved  and  contracts  awarded  in  2few  York  Cii$f,  under 
[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  WtC 


offered  and 
awarded. 


John  H. Wood- 
house. 


Point  of  deUr- 
ery. 


New  York. 


Abacus  boards '. number 

JUUTHHXnCS. 

Appleton*s  Praotica] dozen 

AQpleton's  Mental do. 

Appleton's  Piimary do. 

Davies'  Elements  of  Written do.. 

Davies*  First  Lessons '. do. 

DaTies' Practical do.. 

Davies' Primary do.. 

Fetter's  First  l)essons do. 

Feltor's  Intermediate  (new) do. 

Fish's  No.  1 do. 

Fish's  No.  2 do. 

Franklin's  Elt^mentary ...do- 
Franklin's  Primary do. 

Franklin's  Written do. 

Grube's  Method  of  Numbers do. 

Ray's  New  IntellActnal do.. 

Ray's  New  Practical do. 

Raj''s  New  Primary do. 

Robinson's  First  Lessons do. 

Robinson's  Progredsire  Intellectual do.. 

Robinson's  Practical do. 

Robinson's  Procresaive  Primary do. . 

Robinson's  Rudiments do., 

Stoddanl'B  Juvenile  Mental do. 

Stoddard's  Rudiments do. 

White's  Primary do.. 

CUABT8,  LETTSB  AXD  BSADINO. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading sets 

Appleton's  Reading  Charts do.. 

Colton's  Wall  Charts  and  Cards do., 

Colton's  Complete   School   Charts  of  Drawings,  Pennuuiship, 

Arithmetic,  Geographv,  and  History sets 

Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts do.. 

New  American  Reading  Charts : do., 

Webb's  Reading  Chart* do.. 

Wilson  &  Calkin's  Charts  (mounted) do.. 

CHABTS,  MU81C. 

Mason's do.. 

CUABT8,  WBmXG. 

Spencerian,  three  cards,  2  sides do.. 

Spencerian,  47  charts,  on  roller do. 

DBAWIXO  BOOKS. 

Apgar's  Geographical doxen 

Bartholomew's  National  System  of  Industrial  Drawings;  2 
dozen  No.  1 ;  2  dozen  No.  2 ;  4  dozen  Na  8 ;  6  dozen  No.  4 ;  5 
dozen  No.  6;  5  dozen  No.  6;  2  dozen  No.  16 dozen 

Forbriger's  Tablets do.. 

Kreuse's  Easy  Lessons,  No.  1 do.. 

Kreuse's  Easy  Lessons,  No. 2 do.. 

Krense's  Easy  Lessons,  No.3 do.. 

Kreuse's S>*nthetic,  No.l do., 

Kreuse's  Synthetic,  No. 2 do.. 

Kreuse's  Synthetic.  No. 3 do.. 

Krense's  Synthetic,  No. 4 do.. 

Monteith's  Map  Drawing do.. 

White's  Industrial  Primary,  No.l do.. 

White's  Industrial  Primary,  No.2 do.. 

White's  Industrial  Freehand,  No.l do.. 

White's  Industrial  Freehand,  No.2 do.. 

White's  Industrial  Freehand,  No.3 do.. 


*J9 

5 
14 
SO 

8 

• 

9 
14 
99 

9 

I'' 

1 
3-19 

«  • 
13 
It 
96 
13 
93 
19 
99 

4 

3 


8 
]« 
19 


&56 
2.92 
L88 


3.«9 
9.9ft 
7.78 


2.53 
5.07 
1.52 


2.23 


15 
14 

11 
13 

8 


11 


3 
11 


31 


06. 83 
A4.12 
3.60 
»3.09 
10.38 


4.30 


44 

No.lto4  1.68 

37 

1.17 

37 

1.17 

38 

1.17 

17 

1.17 

18 

I.I7 

17 

1.17 

15 

1.17 

15 

19 

19 

18 

99 

99 

-^  No.  1  to  4,  84  at .  12i, 
'*7o.5to8,84at.20. 
"IS  at  6  cents. 


d  228  at  6  cents. 
e  216  at  10  cento. 
/264  at  10  cents. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  1888,  for  furniahing  goods,  e/c— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oompariaoD  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Thea  H.  Riffee. 

WillardWood- 
ard. 

V.  J.  C.  Dtt- 
lany. 

Charles  M. 
Barnes. 

Anderson 
School  BookCo. 

Richard  S. 
Barnes. 

PoinU  of  delivery. 

i 

Kansas  City. 

New  York, 
Chicago.* 

Baltimore. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

1 

.40 

6.45 

9.88 

1.80 

3.60 

9.55 

6.94 

1.59 

1.85 

5.50 

3.25 

6.30 

3.75 

2.25 

8.50 

9.75 

9.50 

5.05 

1.50 

9.65 

:i.io 

7.00 
1.95 
3.35 
1.95 
3.48 
9.90 

8.50 
9.00 
6.50 

10.00 

3.95 

9.60 

10.35 

4.75 

9.90 
3.00 

4.19 

1 

• 

12  at. 46 
96  at. 20 

2 

3 

4 

* 

3.78 
2.70 
6.48 
L62 

5 

86  at.  18 

6 

7 

8 

• 

120  at .  18 
24  at. 40 

2.00 
5.50 
3.95 

C.75 

9 

10 

* 

11 

1? 

12  at. 27 
12  at.  15 

n 

14 

.....         ....... 

15 

If 

•    nr 

17 



18 

19 

36  at.  15 

2.75 
3.25 
7.50 
2.00 
3.t)0 

VO 

VI 

n 

1'3 

?4 

♦... 

•|>f> 

86  at .  24 

•?« 

91 

?8 

V9 

30 

31 

laoo 

8.00 

3'> 

33 

34 

35 

j  .3.  no 

i  4.  25 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

..38  No.   U  4 

14  doz.  at  .  42 
10  iloz.  at   .  90 
2  doz.  at  1.30 

i'* 

.NO  No.   5-13 

1.90  No.  14-17 

1.65 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

1.54 

.74 

.74 

1.98 

1.98 

1.98 

o  .  124 
6.20 

43 
44 
•15 

4« 

47 

48 

40 

5(1 

51 



5.i 
51 

1.62 

C.06 
d.05 
«.10 
/.lO 

75 

55 

.75 
1.35 

; ;5« 

1 

57 
.5H 
.^9 

1  35  1 

1.35  1 

1 

1 

g  Per  set  of  56  numbers. 

A  Per  set,  abridged,  24  nambers. 

i  Primary,  8  charts,  20  bv  25. 


j  Card  boardtt. 

k  Mounted  singly,  cloth  backs. 

*  One-sixth  per  cent,  off  for  Chicago  delivery. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahstraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note.— FignreB  in  laige  type  denote  the  ntea  at  which  oontracte  have  been  awaxded ; 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BTO.— oontinned 


DBAWUIO  CARDS. 

Smith's  First  Series '. sets 

Smith's  Second  Series , do. 

White's  Industrial,  12  in  set *. do.. 

GBOQBAPmES. 

Barnes',  complete,  by  James  Honteith ;  with  speciid  map  of  Pennsylvania. ..  .dozen 

Colton's  Common  School...'. do.. 

Oolton's  Introdnctory do.. 

Gomell's  Intermediate do., 

Cornell's  Primary do.. 

Onyot's  Elementary do.. 

Harper's  InlTodnctory do.. 

Harper's  School : do.. 

Mitchell's  Intermediate , do.. 

Mitchell's  Primary ^ i »».*i» do.. 

Mitchell's  School  and  Athis  (2  books) do.. 

Monteith's  First  Lessons ^ do.. 

Monteith's  Introdn^tion, No. 2 do.. 

Monteith's  Manual  (No. 8) do.. 

Monteith's  Physical  and  Political do.. 

Mrs. Hall'ii  Oar  World, No.  1 do.. 

Mrs.  Hall's  Oor  World,  No.  2 * do.. 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer do.. 

Swinton's  Blementary • do.. 

Swinton's  Introdootory , do.. 

Swinton's  Grammar  School do.. 

Swinton's  Eclectio,  No.  1 do.. 

Swinton's  Bolectio,  No.  2 do.. 

Swinton's  Bdectio,  No.  3 do.. 

Warren's  Primary ^ do.. 

QRAMMABB. 

Brown's  First  Lines do.. 

Clark's  Primary do.. 

Greene's  Bnglish do.. 

Harvey's  Blementary do.. 

Harvey's  School ..•» do.. 

KjaoxSc  Whitney's Langnage Lessons, Part  1 do.. 

Kerl's  First  Lessons • do.. 

Kerl's  Langnage  Lessons do.. 

Pinneo's  Primary do.. 

Powell's  How  to  Talk do.- 

Powell's  How  to  Write do.. 

Reed  St  Kellogs's  Graded  Lessons do.. 

Reed  &  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons do.. 

Swinton's I.«ngQage  Lessons do.. 

Swinton's  Langnage  Primer do.. 

BIST0BIB8. 

Anderson's  Junior  Class do.. 

Barnes's  Brief do.. 

Barnes's  Primary do.. 

Quackenbos's  Blementary  United  States do.. 

Kedpath's  United  States* do.. 

Swinton's  Condensed do.. 

Swinton's  Primary do.. 

Swinton's  Outlines  (The  World) do,. 

Yenable's do. 


•8 


a 

I 

3 


id3 

4» 


5 

3 

11 

13 

ft 

1 

13 

2i 

ft 

r 

6-13 
31 
94 
13 

ft 
6-19 

ft 

7 

lo 

3 


4 
16 

1 
11 

3 

9 
4 

1 
lOft 

ft 

19 
93 


ft 

11 
3 

90 

9 

4-19 


a  24  at.  75. 
&Pa.ediUon.24at.90. 


e  Ind.  edition,  36  at .  96. 
d  6  at  1.34. 


012  at. 85. 
/6atl. 
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advertisement  of  April  16, 1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  ««o.— Continaed. 
Awarda  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  aamples  whioh  aooompanied  bids.] 


1, 

tlii 

1 

d 

►i 

^ 

^ 

od 

1^ 
II 

1 

Pointa  of  deliyery. 

J 

New  York. 

Baltimore. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

1 

:i8* 

13.ft4 

13.1ft 

6.40 

10.70 

ftSft 

4.70 

10.60 

12.25 

ft.49 

I8j^60 

iSioo 
ft.ftft 

ll.lO 

13.IO 

4.89 

8.75 

3.0ft 

7.ftO 

£4.34 

6.49 
4.ft0 
3.38 
3.38 

3.05 
4.19 
ft.99 

8.65 

6.15 

3.69 

2.74 

6.82 

lo.io 

ft.Oft 
ft.30 
8.1ft 
0.3O 
4.99 
14.74 
&76 

1 

2 

10  at .  14 

.18 

R 

13.50 

4 

5 

6 

10.98 
6l53 

a.  75 

7 

R 

5.50 
6.2.'i 
11.75 

0 

4.71 
10.62 

5.50 
18.ftO 

10 

11 

6.90 
e.96 

12 

18 

14' 

(21.34 

15 

2.70 
4.32 
8.10 
12.42 

16 

17 

IR 

e.85 

19 

70 

/LOO 

VI 

6.75 
8.75 
6.25 
14.00 

n 

?3 

?4 

?•> 

a5.0O 
pll.22 
^18.26 

i;4.»2 

3.63 

?n 

n 

?8 

?9 

4.00 

30 

60  at. 22 

3.24 

31 

7.68 
^4.26 
i3.36 
i6.59 

3? 

33 

34 
3'> 

36 

48  St .  94 
48  at .  24 
12  at .  28 

3.50 
3..'>0 
3.50 

37 

38 

3.0ft 

4.3U 
6l15 

39 

40 

41 

3.60 
6.00 

4** 

43 

8.74 
3.74 

4.25 
8.15 

44 

72  at. 17 

45 

6.73 

46 

10.80 
6.48 

n.oo 

47 

48 

M.28 
ik8.1G 

48  at. 85 
86  at .  55 

49 
50 

10.00 
5.25 
16.75 

51 

5? 

'>3 

s.rft 

4  at. 70 

f>i1 

0  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  A  Co.'s. 
ABoTiaededitfon. 


<  Old  edition. 
iOldBnglish. 


irXcw. 
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BEPOKT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aw€trded  in  2^ew  York  dty,  under 
[Note.— Figarea  in  lArge  type  denote  the  rate*  at  which  oontraota  have  been  awaxtled ; 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  ETC.— Continued. 


WALL  MATS. 

CalifomiA nmnber. 

Dakota do., 

Hemispheres  (ontline) do.. 

lodian  Territory do.. 

Kansas do.. 

Nebraska do.. 

North  America  (outline) do.. 

Oregon do.. 

Sooth  America  (outline) do.. 

United  States, larfrn do.. 

United  States  (outline) do.. 

PRIMKBS. 

Anpleton*8 dozen 

Hiliard's do.. 

McGuffey's  Revised do.. 

Monroe's « .......' do.. 

New  American do.. 

Sanders's  Pictorial. do., 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swintou's do.. 

Webb's  First  Lesson do.. 

Webb's  Word  Method do.. 

Wilson's  (Harper's) do.. 

UEADBRS,   FIRST. 

Appleton's dozen. 

Barnes's  New  National * do., 

Edwards  and  Webb's i ..do.. 

Harvey's. - do.. 

McGulfey's  Revised do.. 

Monroe's do.. 

New  American do.. 

Parker  &  Watson's do., 

Sanders's  New do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swinton's do., 

Watson's  Independent do.. 

Webb's  Model do.. 

Wilibn's  (Harper's) do.. 

KEADBRR,  SECOND. 

Appleton's doxen. 

Barnes's  New  National do.. 

Edwards  and  Webb's do.. 

Harvey's do.. 

Lipplncott's - do.. 

McGuffey's  Revised do.. 

Monroe's do.. 

New  American do.. 

Sanders's  New do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swinton's do.. 

WatAons  Independent do.. 

Webb's  Model    do.. 

Wilson's  (Harper's) do.. 

READERS,  THIRD. 

Appleton's dozen. 

Barnes's  New  National do.. 

Edwards  and  Webb's do.. 

Harvey's do.. 

Lipplncott's do,. 


4 
3 
5 
3 
3 

4 

3 
9 

H7 

31 
!• 
33 
14 

30 

33 

9 

JJ 

AS 
lO 
4 
39 
«l 
«4 

4 
2 

33 
19 
91 

7 

33 
13 

9 
99 

4 
67 
49 

1* 

99 

9 

94 

3 

14 

3 
99 


a  Chart 


b  Size  46  X  54  moimted. 


e  Primaiy  speDer. 


din  paper  ooven. 
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advertisement  of  April  16, 1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc. — Contioaed. 
awards  wore  made  on  comparUon  of  samplea  which  accompanied  bida.] 


h 

a 

1 

CO 

1 

1 

s 
6 

1 

Points  of  deUvery. 

s 

New  York. 

Kansas  City. 

Baltimore. 

New  York. 

•^ew  York. 
Chicago.* 

Chicago. 

Now  York. 

1 

Size. 

85  X  39, 2. 50 
•42  X  52, 2. 50 
58x41,5.00 
34  X  26, 2. 50 
56  X  32. 2. 50 
46  X  26, 2. 50 
58x41,5.00 
29  X  25, 2. 50 
58x41.5.00 
58x41,5.00 
58  X  41, 5. 00 

Size. 

34x39,9.00 
36x48.1.10 
41x68.9.50 
26x84.1.95 
32x56.9.00 
26x46,9.40 
41x58,    2.50 
29x40,9.00 
41x58.    2.50 
41x58,9.50 
9.50 

3.30 
1.80 
.84 

1.19 
L.'MI 
1.50 
1.50 
1.99 

1 

•i! 

^ 

g 

4 





5 

a 

1.95 

7 

R 

1.95 

42x52.3.00 

9 

62.50 

10 

'11 

a9.95 
1.80 

d.Si 
01.27 
al.24 
el.  54 

1? 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

.....i..... 

1.60 
LOO 
1.35 

18 

19 

VO 

120  at.  10 

?1 

9.10 
1.45 

1.S9 
9.10 

2.10 

i.:so 

1.70 
1.98 

1.48 

2.59 
2.25 
1.98 
1.99 
1.85 
3.30 
2.35 

9.90 
3.00 
3.30 
9.50 
3.30 
3.00 
3.50 

9.95 
3.80 
3.75 
3.03 
3.59 
3.80 
3.13 

3.83 
5.00 
5.10 
3.60 
4.40 

?? 

1.48 
1.84 

24  at .  10 

1.65 
2.20 

?3 

?i 

2.16 

?f> 

9.05 

1.32 

1.72 

/2. 05 

g2.05 

1.60 

.     2.40 

?« 

?7 

?8 

?9 

30 
31 

1.69 

24  at. 18 

3? 

9.90 

2.20 
2.00 

11 

72  at. 14 

34 

35 

1.95 

36 

3.32 
9.35 

2.92 

3.84 

37 

84  at .  17 

2.60 
3.60 

38 

31» 

3.78 

40 

3.40 
2.53 
3.40 
3.04 
03.69 
/3.09 
2.81 

3.84 

41 

4*^ 

48  at. 26 

3.75 

43 

44 

45 

• 

46 

47 

18  at. 27 
72  at .  28 

.4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

48 

49 

f>4) 

a  78 

51 

3.84 
3.15 

3.87 

4.44 

R** 

36  at.  23 

3.50 
4.60 

53 

54 

5.40 

55 

5.12 
3.64 
4.53 

6.00 

'16 

*»7 

120  at.  35 

5.00 

58 

0  In  boartl  covers.      /New  edition.       |^  Old  edition.       *  One-sixth  off  for  Chicago  delivery. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahstraot  ofpropoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note.— Figuree  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbich  contracts  hare  been  awaxded; 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BTC.— conthmed. 


Qoantitfes 

offered 

and 

awarded. 


John  H. 
Woodhonae. 


W.J.C.Dn 
lany. 


Points  of  deliTeiy. 


New  York.  Baltimore. 


80 


31 


RBADSB8,  TmBD— continned. 

McGnffey's  Bevised dosen. 

Monroe's do.. 

New  American do.. 

Sanders's  New do.. 

Sheldon's.^ do.. 

Swinton's do.. 

Watson's  Independent do.. 

Wilson's  (Harper's) , do.. 

RSADBBS,  FOUBTH. 

Appleton's ......dozen. 

Barnes's  New  National do.. 

Harvey's do., 

McGnffey's  Bevised do.. 

Monroe's do.. 

New  American do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swinton's do.. 

Watson's  Independent do.. 

Wilson's  (Harper's) do.. 

BBADBBBi  FIFTH. 

Appleton's dozen. 

Barnes's  New  National do.. 

Harvey's do.. 

Lippincott's do.. 

Mo(5uffey's  Bevised do.. 

Monroe's  New do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swinton's do.. 

Wilson's  (Harper's) do., 

Watson's  Independent. do.. 

BBADBR8,  SIXTH. 

McGnffey's  Bevised dosen, 

BE0I8TBB8,  SCHOOL. 

Adams  &Blackman's dosen 

Adams's  Union  School do. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &Co do. 

Ivison.  Blakeman.  Taylor   &,  Go's.  Daily,  Weekly,   and 

Quarterly dosen 

Jackson's « do. 

Van  Antwerp.  Brai^g  &  Co.,  Standard do. 

W hi te's  New  Common  School do . 

8FBLLBBB. 

Comprehensive <••... ...... ....dozen 

Hai-vey's  Primary ••• do. 

McGnffey's  Bevised do. 

New  American.  Advanced do. 

New  American,  Primary do. 

Parker's  Pronouncing do. 

Sanders's  New do. 

Sanders's  Primary do. 

Swinton's  Word  Book i do. 

Swinton's  Word  Primer do. 

Watson's do. 

Webster's dn. 

Wilson's  Large do. 

Wilson's  Primary do. 

8LATB8. 

6x0incbes dozen 

7x11  inches do. 

8x12  inches do. 

9x13  inches do. 

9x14  inches do. 


39 
9A 

3 

i* 

19 

8 
3 


It 

6 
11 
SI6 

7 

5 

A 

16 

3 

6 
3 
3 

1 
1 
3 
A 
SI 


*^A 


7 

•A 

99 
55 

9 
93 

9 
91 

1 
47 
50 
11 

4 

9 
14 

160 
45 
75 


4.23 

&5.13 

a4^1 

8.60 


4.72 


5.15 


4.55 
5.05 

06.80 
4.65 


5.91 

9.22 

7.07* 

9.22 
7.30 
8.61 

&86 

a  61 


8.12 
8.12 


1.32 
1.72 


1.55 


CI2.86 
dl.48 


4J»0 

4.99 

3.79 
5.74 
5.4« 
5.19 
5.00 
4.e9 


5.19 
7.00 
4.50 
5.00 
5.99 

4.50 
7.45 
6.94 
6.49 
5.99 

9.15 
9.99 
7.99 
9.99 
7.99 
8.49 
9.39 
9.99 
8.89 
9.99 


8.59 


3.48 
4.99 
6.99 

6.85 

19.99 

8.99 

8.99 

9.45 
1.39 
1.79 
9.99 
1.59 

3.55 
1.95 

L74 
1.84 
1.55 
1.85 

.85 
9.35 
1.45 

.29 
.32 
.40 
.48 
.64 


a  New. 


6  Old. 


«  Cloth. 


d  Harper's. 
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advertiBement  of  JprU  16,  1888,/or/ttniMMn^  goods,  efc-^ontinned. 
awards  were  made  on  oomparUon  of  aamples  which  acoompanied  bids.] 


Charlea  M. 
Barnes. 

Anderson 
School  Boole  Co. 

Richard  S. 
Barnes. 

Rudolph 
Wnrlitser. 

D.  W.  Glass 
&C0. 

D.  W.  Gkss 
&Co. 

1 

Points  of  delirery. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Baltimore. 

Baltimore^ 

1 

^ 

36  at. 28 

18  at.  40 

72  at. 40 

228  at. 42 

8 

4 

6.00 
6.75 
5.80 

fi 

fi 

7 

5.40 

8 

86  at. 32 

6.25 

0 

10 

7.66 

11 

12 

13 

14 

60  at. 30 
48at.5'> 
192  at. 55 
86  at. 50 
66  at. 35 

15 

16 

8.66 
7.25 
7.25 
6.75 

11.00 

17 

18 

C7.66 

10 

70 

• 

?1 

0.72 

?? 

n 

36  at. 70 

10.00 

?4 

?5 

12  at. 67 
12  at.  70 
36  at. 76 
60  at. 60 
24  at. 72 

18  at.  70 

?6 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

?7 

?8 

?0 

0.72 

TtO 

^ 

3? 

*»? 

34 

...A........... 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30 

40 

41 

41t 

43 

4.00 

2.00 

1.70 

2.00 
1.70 

9.70 

14 

45 

46 

47 

46 

A» 

40 

no 

2.75 
L70 

.40  and  .95 
.55  and  .97 
.60  and  .36 
.75  and  .44 
.50 

51 

5?! 

.32 
.35 
.44 
.52 

.70 

e.72 
tfl.OO 
tfl.85 
«1.60 

32| 
.36 
.34 
.53 

.71 

58 

54 

55 

56 

57 

' "  V 



«  A.  S.  P.,  noiseless. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Jbetract  of  proposals  received  and  oonirticts  awarded  in  New  York  dtif,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rate*  At  which  oontnote  hare  beeo  awarded; 


SCHOOL  BOOKB,  KTC.— contJnaed. 


"I 


0 


5 
3 

O 


Si 


Pointe  of  delivery 


Balto. 


N.  T. 


TRACING— WBITIKO  BOOKB. 

Spencerian,  No.  1 dozen. 

Spencerian,  No.  2 do.. 

Spencerian,  No.  3 do.. 

Spencerian,  No.  4 do.. 

WRrmia  books— srRNCEoiAir  ob  a.  b.  p.  go.  patsnt  combikatiox 
corr-BOOKB. 

Ka  1,  longer  coarse 1 dozen. 

No.  2,  longer  courHo do.. 

No.  8,  longer  coarse do.. 

Na 4,  longer  course do.. 

No.  5,  longer  conr.se do.. 

Na6,longer 'ToiirAo - do.. 

No.  7,  longer  co u  r ao  . : do . . 

No.  1,  shorter  conrRO do.. 

No.2,  shorter  course do.. 

No.  3,  shorter  cuuriM) do.. 

No.  4,  shorter  oouFHo * do.. 

No.  5,  shorter  coarse do.. 

No.  0,  shorter  courso do.. 

No.  7,  shorter  oourso do.. 

MIBCBLLANIOUB. 

Alcohol  and  n3-gionc,hyJaliA  Coleman.- dozen. 

Arithmetical  Frames,  hy  John  Gould sets. 

Arithmetical  Table  Cards do.. 

Bibles,  medium  size number. 

Blaokboards, 3  by  4  feet do.. 

Blackboard  erasers.  "The Best" dozen. 

Brand's  Physiologies do . . 

Call-beUs number 

Child's  Health  Prinior.  by  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co dozen , 

Children's  Kitchen  Garden,  by  Emily  Hantlngton do.. 

Crayons,  chalk,  white,  duatless • boxes. 

Crayons,  chalk,  colored,  assorted do.. 

Cooley's  Elemi'iitH  Natural  Philosophy dozen. 

Domer's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  Na  1 do. . 

Domer's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  No.  2 do.. 

First  Lessons  in  Geometry,. by  Thomas  Hill do. . 

Geometrical  BlockH sets 

Globes  of  the  World,  large number 

Globes  of  the  World,  medium do.. 

Gospel  Hymns,  No.  1,  with  music dozen 

Gospel  Hymns,  No.  2,  with  music do. 

Grospel  Hymns,  No.  3,  wit h  music do . . 

Gospel  Hymns,  No.  4,  with  music do.. 

Gospel  Hymns,  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  and  4,  combined,  with  music do. . 

Gospel  Hymns,  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  and  4, combined,  without muslo do.. 

Good  Behavior,  bv  Phelps do.. 

Hooker's  Child's  iBook  of  Nature do.. 

How  to  Use  Wood-Working  Tools,  published  by  Ginn  &.  Heath, 

Boston,  MaHs       dozen. 

Hygiene  for  Young  People,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co do. . 

Ink-wells  do.. 

Kindergarten  Objects sets.. 

*LoomiH  s  EioMientary Algebra dozen 

Mother  Truth's  Melodies,  by  Mrs.  E.  P.Miller do  .. 

Music  Books,  Instruction  for  Organ number 


130 

131 

lOl 

94 


34 
4*J 
4A 


lA 


11 
19 


349 


39 
71 
4* 
lil3 

17 

8 

844 

155 

7 
19 


1 

1 

97 

40 
19 

4 

65 

105 

3 


.77 
.77 
.77 
.77 
.77 
.77 
.77 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 


2.00 
1.75 


.984 

.20 
.33 


.75 


.064 
.08 
.44 


5.08 
6.50 


0.84 


afe" 


b  12-inch,  x)!ain. 


e  9-inch,  plain. 
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advertUement  of  April  16,  l&88f  far  furnishing  ^gooda,  etc.— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  aamples  which  acoompanied  bids.] 


1 

Hi 
S 

ja 
H 

1 

1 

1 

(4 

5 

1 

ji 

Points  of  delivery.                              • 

J 

Kans-City. 

Balto. 

New  York. 

NewYork. 

Now  York. 

NewYork. 

NewYork. 

NewYork. 

.58 

.58 
.58 
.58 

.77 
.77 
.77 
.77 
.77 
.77 
.77 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 

il.50 

2.20 

4.00 

.75 

.2»i 

4.90 
•3.90 
5.35 

.25 

3.00 
d.40 
.05^,A, 

.50 
7.45 

sioo 

d4.60 

04.50 
9.10 
9.00 
9.75 

5.04 

5.05 

.15 

8l80 
11.90 

.25 

.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

......a....! 

•    ' 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 

• 

5.00 
1.00 

.il6 

.28 

8.24 

.08 
.46 

8.00 

93  at .  66 

18  at. 15 

6.00 



65.00 
e3.50 



49 
50 

51 
52 

53 

11.00 

54 
51 

6.40 

BC 

2.00 

.16 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

10.00 

36  at. 65 

• 

•60 

.18 

d  Board. 


e  Paper. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Fork  City,  undw 
INOTB.— Figures  in  large  ^ype  denote  the  rate  at  which  contracts  haTe  been  awarded; 


£ 


BCHOOL  BOOKS,  ITC.— ^ontihnod. 


I 
I 


1 


t 


5 

I 


i 

i 


Points  of  delivery. 


Baltimore. 


KewYork. 


Mucilage,  beet'qnality,  8-onnce  bottles,  with  brush dos . . 

Paper,  clotting,  'best  quality,  in  packages  of  12  blotters, 
4  by  0  inches  (to  weigh  not  less  than  100  pounds  to  the 
ream  of  19  by  24),  per  package pkgs.. 

Paper,  drawing.  8  by  10,  first  quality,  in  packages  of  100 
sheets,  to  weigh  not  less  than  16- pounds  to  the  1,000 
sheets,  or  A.  S.  F.  Co.  Drawing  Book,  No.  1 phgs. . 

Paper,  foolscap,  best  quality,  ruled,  white,  14  pounds  to  the 
ream reams.. 

Paper,  legal  cap,  best  quality,  ruled,  white,  14  pounds  to  the 
ream reams.. 

Paper,  letter,  half  sheets,  best  quality,  ruled,  white,  12 
pounds  to  the  ream reams.. 


95 

1,006 

304 

111 

84 

llO 


L75 


.081 


d.dO 
<l.45 

L45 
2.17 
L75 

1.45 
9.17 

1.75 

1.03 

1.49 

1.99 


*  One-sixth  i>er  oent.  off  for  Chicago  deliyery. 


61fo«.8,8,<5,«. 
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advertisement  of  April  16,  1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  sample*  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

1 

1 

.    1 

1       ' 
< 

(0 
04 

1 

1 

1 

CO  a 

ii 

Points  of  deUvery. 

CbicaRo.* 
New  York. 

Baltimore. 

XewTork. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Kansas 
City. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

i 
1 

LOO 
.04 

1.84 

1.61 
1.84 

1.38 
2.04 
1.80 
L80 

1.67 

1 

?, 

« 

. 

3 

4 

8 

7 

8 

9 
10 

11 

12 
18 
14 

b  Per  set  of  thirty  nombers  assorted. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abdtraci  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citjf^  umdmr 
[NoTX.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rmtes  at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  ETC.— con tinned. 


I 

1 
1 


u 

4 

I 

O 


XMJU> 

more. 


Paper,  commercial    note,   best  qualitj,   ruled,  white,  7  pounds  to  the 
ream •. reams.. 

Paper- folders,  best  onality,  irory,  heavy,  9-inch dozen . . 

Pencils,  Tarioas  grades ^ do... 


Pencila, red, bloe, and  green do.. 

Pencils,  black-lead,  plain  cedar do.. 

Pen-holdera,  wooden,  A.  8.  P.  Ca  Ka  8,  assortment do.. 

Pen-racks,  metal do.. 

Papers  pins, best  solid  head, No.  6 do.. 

Rubber  erasers,  best  quality,  forty  pieces  to  the  pound pounda. 

Robber  bands,  best  quality,  Ka  11 froM 

Rubl>«rbaDds.be*t  quality, No.  16 do.. 

Riiliher  bauds,  best  quality.  Na  32 do. 

RuttberiDk-eraaor.  small  cakes cakes. 

Rulers,  wooden,  l&-inch,4CTadnated doaen. 

Sponjres  for  slates.  150  to  175  pieces  to  the  pound pounds 

St4>el  pens.  Esurbrook's  No.  9.  commercial gross 

Steel  pens,  Esterbrook's  No.  14.  bank ^ do. 

Steel  pens,  Rstefbrook's  No.OiS,  IHIcon do. 

Sieel  pens,  BAterbrook's  No.  132,  engrossing do.. 

Steel  prns.  Gillott's  No.  303 do.. 

8le«»I  p<*ns, Gilioti's  No. 4(>C do.. 

Hi©«.l  pent,  Olllott'B  No.  3J2 do. 

.Su»el  pens.  Perry's  No.  102 do.. 

Steel  pens.  Perry's  No.  107,  school do 

Steel  pens.  Perry's  No.  137.  Falcon do. 

Steel  pens.  Perry's  No.  1006.  engrossing do 

Steel  pens,  8peDoerisn  No.  1 do. 

Steel  pens,  Speocerian  No.  2,  eounting-hou se do. 

St«el  pens,  Spencehan  No.  S,  oommenial do. 

Steel  pens,  Spencertan  No.  5,  school do. 

Ktrel  pens,  A.  &  P.  Co.  No.  19,  oommarc&al do. 

Steel  pens.  A.  8.  P.  Co.  No.  89.  bank do. 

St««>l  P90S.  A.  S.  P.  Co.  No.  1S4«.  Palcon do. 

Steel  pens.  A.  S.  P.  Cow,  Chas^  legal do. 

Steel  pens,  A.  a  P.  Ca,  9x9.  academic do. 

8teelpens.A.S.P.Co.,4z4,aniTeraity do. 

Steel  pens.  A.  8.  P.  Cow.  fix 4.  school  do. 

8teejpens.A.aP.Ce..lxl,LadTWathlngtoB do. 

8tealpena,A.g.P.Cs.,«xe.Je«fcr»in....' do. 

8teelp«B«,A.aP.C^,7x7,Oa(fleld do. 


116 


0 
369 


.74 

LOO 
1.19 


196 
669 


d99 


59 
A9 

94 
61 
41 

96.*! 

146 

T4 

94 

16 

44 

16 

49 

64 

16 

11 

13 

46 

9 

97 

91 

17 

66 

3 

3 

4 

3 

9 

17 

M 
4 
7 


.20 
.00 

.35 
.45 
.40 
.35 
.40 
.40 
.20 
.45 
.35 
.30 

.634 

.10  I 

.74  I 
.63 

•S'i 

.55  , 

.09 

.!.•» 

.03 

.43 

.05 


.33 
.34 
.33 
.37 
.77 
.34 
.66 
.66 
.66 
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adveriieemmt  of  April  16, 1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc.— Continued, 
awwds  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

^ 
rf 

• 

j 

1 

Il 

©2 

Points  of  deliyery. 

i 

New  York. 

Baltimore. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

1 

.84 
.96 

L75 
.30 

.28 
.85 
.05 
.07 

•09] 
.75 

.00 

.06| 

'^ 

1.00 
.33 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.85 
.49 
.08 
.35 
.35 
.35 
.38 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 

1 

6.00 

2 
3 
4 
5 

.15 

.20 

.07 

.14 
.23 

.94 

.05 
.14 
.23 

6 

• 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 

19 

?0 

21 
22 
V3 

.45 
1.15 
.60 

?4 

25 
26 
?7 

.90 

?R 

29 
80 

81 

8? 

.Oli 

.Olj^e 

88 

84 

35 
86 

37 

38 

.35 

89 

40 

.35 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

.00 
.90 
.00 
.90 

48 

49 

60 

51 

62 

53 

54 

56 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

1 

*".* '"* 

.- 
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GGG  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Ahatrnct  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under  advertise' 
ment  of  April  16,  1888,/ar/Mmw/itn^  medical  supplifSy  etc. — Continued. 

[1^0TB.~Figares  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rstee  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards 
made  on  compariaon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  ] 
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Ahairact  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Ciliff  under  advei'tisement 
of  April  16, 1888,  for  furnishing  medical  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

[IToTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


a  Petrolatum,  U.  S.  IM5J. 
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6GS     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

AhBiract  of  propotaU  received  and  contracts  atcarded  in  Keic  York  City,  under  adverti$€Wi€mi 
of  April  16,  1888, /or  fumisking  medical  suppliesy  etc. — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded;  awards  were 
nude  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompained  bids.] 


a  Assayed.  ^  Foor-oniio*  bott]**  ;  V!x^t-o«MS  Witlaa. 
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Abstract  ofproposaU  reodvtd  and  contmots  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertisement 
of  April  16,  ISSSf  for  furnishing  medical  supplies,  etc, — Continned. 

[Note.— FignreB  in  lArge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  wore 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


u  ^6  o.  XT,  si>rengia  i  lo  au. 
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670  REPORT    OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE    INTERIOR. 

dh$tract  of  propotah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CHt}f,  under  aiir«rf<M- 
ment  of  April  IG,  1888, /or /umwAiii^  medical  tupplicB,  etc, — Continaed. 

[NoTK.—Fii^tirea  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rate«  at  which  contraeta  hare  been  awarded ;  awarda  wera 
made  on  comparison  ot  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


a  Lvvit*  metallic.  b  Balk. 
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INDIAN    AFFAIRS.  671 

Abairact  of  proposals  received  and  contraota  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertise- 
ment of  April  16,  1888,  for  furnishing  medical  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note.— -Fibres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraota  "have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


a  Braided.  b  Twisted. 
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672     EEPOET  OP  THE  SECEETABY  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 

Abttraci  ofpropoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Hew  York  Citify  under  advertisement 
of  April  16,  1888,  for  fumieking  medical  euppliee,  etc, — Continued. 

[Note.— FigoTM  in  Ur^e  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded ;  awarda  were 
made  on  compariaon  of  aamplea  which  accompanied  bida.] 


a  Perfected  No.  2,  rubber  tabing. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under  advertisement 
of  April  IG,  IQi^y  for  furnishing  medical  supplieSj  etc, — ContiDued. 

[Note.— Figures  iu  large  type  d<  not«  the  rates  at  which  <  o   mcts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
m;<de  on  comparUon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bid:*.] 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  8ECKETABY  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Ab$traot  of  propo$aU  received  and  eoniraote  awarded  in  WaMngton  Citjf,  mnder 
[Non.— FignrM  in  Urgp  type  denote  the  ratee  At  whioh  oontnote  hsre  been  awarded; 
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1 

i 

Clam  4. 
OLomiiia* 

(4 

"5 

•4 

1 

1 

9 

PoinUofdeliTery.          | 

1 

"g 

? 

M 

s . 

«M  O 

^ 

i 

1 

^ 

^1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

8" 

g 

^ 

§ 

^ 

Sq 

»« 

1 

Coats,  t.  b.,  sack,  men's,  brown  dnck,  lined,  assorted 

3,a4« 

L46 

L51 
1.004 

1.04 

1.70 

1.65 

Pants,  boys,  S  to  10    years,   brown    dock,   nn- 

380 

.47 

10 

.89ft 

11 

.87 

12 

^9 

Class  0.— HATS. 


Hats,  men's,  wool,  black,  polio^  assorted  slses, 
number - 


983 


Class  8.— APPLES,  SOAP,  Aim  SODA. 


Apples,  dried,  crop  of  1888 lbs. 


99,850 


SOAP. 


Soap.oleine lbs. 


y,ooo 


a.05A 


&06ft 


SODA. 


21    Soda,  washing lbs. 


*0,780 


*Ko  award* 


aCadialedeliTttEy. 


ft.  01^ 


6  In  casks. 


sin 
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advertisement  of  September  10, 1888,/ar/tifttM^iii^  goodSf  etc, — Cod  tinned 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  wMoh  accompanied  bids.] 
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o 

« 

^ 

^ 

Jz5 
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^ 

»zi 

$z; 

^ 

J25 

L42 
1.49 

1 

2 

L47 

8 

1.50 

4 

LS5 

5 

1.68 

8 

1.61 

7 

L64 

. 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

CLAse  8.— HATS. 


.75 

.80 
.80 

Class  8.-.AFPLSS,  SOAP,  AND  SODA. 


SOAP. 


.05 

10 

20 

SODA. 


21 
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676     BEEORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstract  of  propo$ah  receited  and  oontracts  awarded  in  San  FranH$cOf  CaL,  unda 
[Note.— Figures  io  large  type  denote  the  ratee  at  wbiob  oontraote  have  been  awarded . 


Clabb  7. 

SUrPLIBS. 


I 

i 

<y 


s 

? 


I 


All  to  be  delivered  in  Sen 
Francisco,  CaL 


Bacon,  "abort  clear  sides,"  sound,  sweet,  and  mer- 
chantable, and  put  np  in  crates lbs.. 

Beans,  good  merchantable  qaality,  pnt  up  in  donble 
bags,  the  inner  bag  to  be  or  good  suostantial  burlap, 
the  outer  onea  gunny lbs.. 


Coffee,  sound  and  clean,  good  quality,  delivered  in 
strong  double  sacks— no  charge  for  sacks-^ubiect 
to  customary  trade  tare lbs. 


Hard  bread,  best  quality  used  by  the  Army,  put  up 
in  boxes  of  50  pounds  eai^h lbs. 

Hominy,  good  merchantable  quality,  sound,  clean,  put 
up  in  doulde  bags,  the  inner  bag  of  good  substan- 
tial burlap,  the  outer  one  a  gunny lbs. 

Lard,  "prime  steam,"  in  tin  cans  of  10  pounds  net 
each,  packed  in  strong  boxes lbs.. 

Mess  pork,  well  preserved,  sound  and  sweet,  in  good 
barrels,  with  sound  heads  and  well  hooped..  ..bbls.  ■ 

Oat-meal, in  double  gunnies lbs.. 

Rit?e,  good  quality,  delivered  in  donble  bags,  the  inner 
bag  to  be  of  good  substantial  burlap,  the  outer  one 
a  gunny lbs., 

Salt,  coarse,  delivered  in  good  double  gunnies.. .  .do. . . 

Salt,  fine,  delivered  in  goml  double  gunniesv do. . . 

Sugar,  to  be  medium  in  quality,  granulated,  in  double 
bags  of  about  150  pounds  capacity,  the  inner  bag 
te  be  of  good  heavy  muslin,  the  outer  one  a  new 
gunny lbs.. 

Tea,  Oolong,  superior  to  fine  trade  classification . .  do. . . 


15,( 


16,SSO 

9,  too 
9,350 

5,830 

14 
5,650 

15,310 


12. 10 


21.00 


8,1 


40,589 


11.73 


10.75 
19.90 


9.30 

2.35 
2.40 
2.40 
3.45 


3.3d 
3.38 


.^38 
3.77 
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677 


1 

t 

.a 

1 

< 

i 

6 
5 

.fi 

li 

All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

1 

55 

1 

.,,,, 

9, 

16.95 
ie.90 
16.12i 
15.45 
15.224 
14.80 

14.621 

15.20 
14.90 

14.974 
9.94 

'14.25 
14.00 
13.624 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

3.75 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

2.»ri 

14 

16 

16 

17 

i.io 

8.124 
5.10 

18 

a.67i 
<i.71i 

7.74 
22.5a 
17.60 

5.10 
4.90 

5.19 
4.03 

a.71i 

7.36 

19.60 

16.50 

4.90 

19 
?0 

21 
97 

* 

7.70 
22.50 

r\ 

7.59 

24.50 
19.50 

?4 

20.00 
22. 60 
25.00 

?5 

26 
27 

a  Per  100  pounds. 
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EEPOET  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Frandsco,  Cah,  under 
[N0TB.~Figare8  in  Iftrge  type  denote  the  rates  at  vhich  contracta  hare  been  awarded; 


Clam  8. 
gbocbbub. 


i 


I 


t 


s 


▲1  to  be  deUvered  at 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


Allspice,  ground lbs. 

Apples,  dried do.. 


Bags,  maniUa  paper: 

1-poand  (per  1,000) "No. 

2-ponnd  (per  1,000) do.. 

3-poand  (per  1,000) do.. 

4-ponnd  (per  1,000) do.. 

6-poand  (per  1,000) do.. 

O-ponnd  (per  1,000) do.. 

10-ponnd  (per  1,000) do.. 

12>poimd  (per  1,000) do.. 


a  Bakinff  powder,  standard  qnality,  in  i  and  }  pound  tins, 
packed  in  strong  boxes  of  not  more  than  100  pounds 


each. 


.lbs 


Bath-brick dos 

Bees-wax lbs. 

Boxes  bluing dos 

Candles,  adamantine,  8's lbs 


Cassia,  ground t^i do.. 

Cloves,  ground do.. 

Corn-starch..... do.. 

Cream  tartar do.. 

Ginger,  ground do.. 

Hops,  frosh,  pressed do., 

Inoigo do.. 

Lye,  concentrated dos 

Hatches ..........................gross. 

Mustard,  ground lbs 

Peaches,  dried do.. 

Pepper,  ground,  black do. 

Prunes,  dried do.. 


*Soap  (samples  of  not  less  than  5  pounds  of  each  quality 
submitted  must  be  furnished) lbs 

Soda,  standard  quality,  in  pound  tin  cans,  packed  in  strong 
boxes  of  not  more  tDan  100  pounds  each 11». 

Soda,  standard  quality,  in  i-iK>und  tin  cases,  packed  same 
as  1-ponnd  cans lbs 

Soda,  washing • do.. 

Starch do.. 


Sirup,  in  barrels  of  not  exceeding  43  gallons galls . 

Simp,  in  kegs do.. 

Vinegar,  in  kegs do.. 

Vinegar,  in  barrels do.. 


6S 
10,13O 


lOO 

9,90O 

1,900 

9,900 

1,900 

lOO 

900 

lOO 

1,680 


19 

8 

1,639 


46 
93 

349 
85 
•5 

183 
10 
18 

147 

80 

8,479 

179 
4,990 


16,840 


380 

10 
809 
499 


1,800 

70 

990 


.27  J 


.li 

.42 

.3... 

.79 
Lti9 
1.85 
L58 
1.85 
2.00 
2.85 
8.45 

.44 

.69 

;i 

•99 

•08 

^9i 

.814 

.» 

.08 

.1(4 

,06 

.03A 

.06^ 

.331 

.10 

'  Soap  to  be  delivered  in  boxes  of  about  80  pounds  net 
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advertisement  of  June  20,  1B88,  for  fumiahing  goods,  etc. — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


^ 
^ 

< 
1 

1 
1 

1 

»§ 
^ 

^ 

0$ 

1 

1 

1 

.a 

1 
1 

1 

All  to  be  deliTered  at  San  Francisco,  CaL 

.11 
1.98 

i.«o 

9.00 

3.79 
3.90 
4.16 
S.04 

.50 
.29 
.75 

.10  J 

.11 
.094 

1 

.061 

.071 

.06M 
.25J 

1 

.87 
1.13 
1.09 
1.40 
1.37 
1.70 
1.50 
2.05 
1.86 
2.87 
2.18 
2.79 
2.84 
3.02 
8.45 
4.41 

.80 
1.00 
1.25 
1.45 
1.70 
2.00 
2.60 
3.15 

8 

4 

. 

5 

7 

R 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
?0 

.49 

"".57* 

1.22 

"".M 

.49 

.50 

21 
22 
?3 

?4 

1.20 

?5 

.104 

:1^ 

26 

28 
29 
30 

31 

T^? 

33 

34 

35 

........ 

36 

.35 

.00 



.85 
1.74 

.03i^^ 

•074 

.18 
.09» 

37 

.35 

.40 

.35 

38 
39 

40 

.ori 

41 

4? 

.10 
.08 
.05J 

43 

.04 

.03iW 

44 

45 

46 

47 
48 

49 

50 

'\\ 

5? 

:ia 

.29 
.374 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

a  Baking  powders  containing  alum  will  not  be  considered. 
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REPORT  OF  THK  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Jbairact  for  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.y  under  ad- 
veriisement  of  June  20f  18^8,  for  furnishing  goods,  c/c— Continued. 

[NoTK.— Figores  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Class  0. 
coocksbt  and  lamps. 


Bowls,  pint,  iron-stone dozen . 

Bowls,  quart,  iron-stone do . . . 

Burners: 

Lamp,  No.  1 do... 

Lamn,  No.  2 do. . . 

Casters,  dinnei do... 

Chambers,  with  covers do... 

Crocks: 

1-Kallon * do... 

2-gallon do... 

3-galion do . . . 

Cnps  and  saucers,  coffee,  iron-stone  . . . .do. . . 
Cups  and  saucers,  tea,  iron-stone du . . . 

Dishes,  meat^  iron-stone.  20-inch do . . . 

Dishes,  vegetable,  with  covers,  iron-stone, 
dozen 


Lamp-shades,  paper dozen.. 

Lamps,  glass,  with  bracket,  burner,  and  rhim- 
iittv  complete dozen . . 

LaropHt,  glass,  with  burner  and  chimney  com- 
plete   dozen . . 

Lamps,  ntndent's  No.  1,  with  burner,  shade, 
fDU  chimney  complete No.. 

Lamps,  tin,  safety,  kerosene,  with  burners, 
dozen  

Lamp-chimneys : 

Sun-burner,  No.O dozen. . 

is un-buruer,  No.  1 <lo 

Sun-burner,  No.  2 do 

San-hinge,  No.  0 do 

.Suu-hiuge,  No.  1 do 

Svin-hinge,  No. 2 .•..do... 

For  student  lamp  No.  1 du. . . 

Lamp-wicks: 

No.O 


1 
1 


94 


I     I!) 

15 

1 
)» 

1 
69 
6i 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


.71 


.90  ! 
I.IO  ! 

.6:1 

.N4 
10.  5<)  ! 
30.00  ' 

0.50  ; 

2.  U'  \ 
4.3'J  I 
0.48 


...  1         .85  I 

3      S.06    


do  .. 

No.l do... 

No.  2 do... 

Student's  No.  I do... 

Pitchers: 

Pint,  iron-stone do 

Onart^  iron-stone do . . . 

Water,  ironsloue do... 

PlateM: 

Pinner,  iron-stone do  — 

Fie,  iron-stouo ^^.  .^.^ 

Sauoe,  iron-stone do 

Soup,  iroi^stoue «««do 

Tea,  iron-stono do 

Reflectors,  lamp,  to  match  the  lamps,  7-inch, 

dozen • 

Salt-sprinklers dozen . . 

Tumblers do 

Wash-bowls    and    pitchers,    iron-stoni)   (24 
piece-M) dozen . . 


Id 

4 

11 

7 
13 


6 
47 
50 

N 
lO 
lO 

1/; 

34 

Nl 

130 

14 

4 
5 


.02 
.02.i 
.03  J 
.05^ 


.;  6.il3 


.1       1.20 


3.60  ' 
fl.25  I 


3.10  I . 
2.00  ! 


I 


.4Ji 
.44 
.64 
.40 
.47 

.ro 

.50 


.OIJ  .02 
.Ot«  I  .03 
.03i         .  05 


I 


1.30  I 

I.7.- 


I 


5     I I .'  3.00 


A3 
3 

3(1 

15 

9 
11 
49 


I 


r 


.90  I 
.60 


,7.^ 

.6<) 
.57^ 

1.75 

1.05 
.37i 

.37^ 


I 


.05  ; 


.95 
1.30 

.70 

1.0i> 

7.50 

6.95 

9.16 

4.3*J 

6.50 

.90 

.75 

9.00 

5.50 
7.20 
8.10 


5.00 
9.75 


3.75 

1.50 

.40 
.45 
.65 

.50 

.70 
.49 

.02i 
.03 
.04 
•  lO 

?.S5 
1.60 

3.25 

.S7 
.56 
.40 

.09 


2.00 
.35 

.37i 


10.50 


37 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  under 
[NoTB.— Figures  in  Iftr^o  type  denote  the  ntee  at  which  oontraote  have  been  awarded ; 


Clam  10. 

rmUOTURB  AMD  WOODU  If  ASM, 


1 

1 

^ 


9 


n 

a 

B 


s 


i 


All  to  be  deliTered  in  San 
Francleco.  CaL 


Basketa,  clQthea,lArge dos. 


Baeketa,  measaring,  l-bafthel do. 

Baeketa,  meaauring.  l-boshel do. 


Blacking,  ahoe boxea 

Bowla,  wooden,  chopping,  round,  15-inch dos. 

Broonifl,  to  weigh  not  leaa  than  27  pounda  per  dosen.  in 
bondleaof  one  dozen,  matted doz. 

Brooma,whiak do.. 

Boreana,  3  drawera Ko. 

Chaira,  reed-aeat doz. 

Chalra,  wood, aolid-aeatk  bow-back do.. 

Chaira,  wood,  office,  aolid-aeat,  bow-back  and  arma do. . 

Cbnma,  10  gallon •• Ko. 

Clocka,  pendolam,  eight-day do.. 


60S 
3A 

30 
3 


Clothea-pina. 


.groaa, 


Deaka,  offlco,  mediam  aiae  and  qnality Ko. 

Deaka,  achool,  with  aeata,  doable,  Ka  1,  for  acbolara  18  to  21 
yearaold Ko. 

Deaka,  achool,  with  aeata,  double,  Ko.  2,  for  acbolara  15  to  18 

yearaold No. 

I 

Deaka,  achool,  with  aeata,  double,  Ko.  S,  for  acbolara  13  to  15  I 
yearaold '. Ko.l 

D««kB.  achool,  with  aeata,  double,  Ka  6,  for  aobolara  5  to  7 
yejuvold Ko. 

Deak.  achool,  5«KA'««at«  for,  double,  Ko.  1 do, 

Deak.  achool,  ba4:Jk  aeata  for,  double,  Ko. 2 do.. 

Deak,  achool,  back-Mats  for,  double,  Ka  8 do. . 

Deaka,  achool,  with  aeata,  aingl^  Ka  1,  for  acholara  18  to  21 
yearaold Ko. 

Deaka,  teachera* do.. 

Machinea.  aewing.  Domeatlc,  *'fiinQy,"  with  eorer  and  ac- 
ceaaoriea No. 

Machlnea,  aewing,  Singer'a,  Tibrating  ahottle,  Na  2,  with 

oorer  and  attacbmenta No 

If  eaauraa,  wood,  Ipeck.  Iron-bound «lu« 


145 


4 
7 

39 

14 


I 


9S 
90 

6 

1 
1 
1 

19 
3 


9    \- 


10.75 
8.85 
7.15 
e.35 


4.20 
.03  A 
2.48 


1.05 
2.15 


LOS 


.If 


8.1« 

0.90 
0.60 

3.15 

6.40 

.03} 

.04 

9.99 

3.42 

9.6« 

2.20 

116 

1.36 

1.90 

S.IN 

14.50 

14.86 
O.M 
&80 
7.42 
7.24 
7.90 

10.50 

18.20 

2.42 

4JM 

6w40 

.19 

.87 

.M 

i3.9# 

23.00 

4.96 
4.78 

4  95 
4.T8 

4.07 
4.51 

4.40 
4JM 

XM 
3.5T 

3.*3 
3.5T 

3^9 

lO 

3.MI 

12.  «• 

1«.45 


3.4« 
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advertisement  of  June  20,  1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  eic.— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oomparisoii  of  samplei  which  aooompaoled  hide.] 


1 

1 

hi 

4 

1 

(4 

^ 

1 

i 

d 

< 

i 

AH  to  he  deliyeied  in  San  FranciBCO,  CaL 

1 

18.50 

3.20 
6.00 

.45 

2.63 

2.20 
2.50 
2.75 
1.50 
L20 

1 

( 

2 
8 

4 
5 

**""  •"•""" 

6 

•03A 

.OH 

.48 

:^ 

7 
8 

9 
10 

1.09    2.49 
2.84 
2.24 
1.50 

11 
12 

L50 

13 

14 
15 

.....•.....# 

*2.75 
12.00 

7.60 
l&OO 

16 
17 

18 
19 

«t«a.* .«•*«. 

20 
21 

• 

23 
24 
25 
?6 

9.19 

2.40 

27 
28 

30 

.18 

.20 

.17 

.25 
1.00 

.25 

.14 

31 

11.00 

33 
34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

42 
43 

44 
4% 

46 
47 

48 
49 

50 
51 

11.00 

•4 

52 

53 

36.00 

42.00 

54 

40.00 

56 

f»7 

.•.•.>••••.. 

58 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  ofpropoaah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FrancisvOj  Cal.j  under 
[NOTB.— Figoroa  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbich  ooutraots  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  10— Continued. 
FUBNITUR£  AXD  WOODKX  WARS— oon tinned. 


Meaanren.  wood,  l-boshel,  iron-bonnd dos . 

Mop-8tickA do.. 


Paila,  wood,  three  iron  hoopa,  uDpainted do. 

Rolllnfc-pins,  2^  by  13  inches,  exclusiTe  of  liandle do 

Washboardii,  zinc do. 


Wash-stands,  wood No . 

Wash.tnbs,  cedar,  three  hoops,  in  neata  of  the  three  lari^est 
sises dos 

Wringera,  clothes,  Xo.  1 No 

Wringers,  clothes.  No.  2 do.. 


1 

'2 


(y 


i»4 


8A 


•a 

5 
c 

a 


All  to  be  ilelivered  iu  San 
Francisco,  Cul. 


1.23 


l.M 


l.OO 

2.40 


I 


I.4M 
1.54 
2. 10 

•J.  48 

4.54) 

.INI 

1.68 
I.Tt 

2.T3 

iuflO 

12.  4M 

2.39 
1.89 


a  Na  3  Snreka. 


b  Bnreka.  « 10  doaen  Taylor's. 
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adveriisemeHt  of  June  20,  lS88f  for  fumUhing  goods,  e/«.— Contiooed. 
awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


t 

H 

o 

i 

t 

• 

5 

Ai 

Charles  W.  Armek. 

JohnF.HerriU. 

1 

.2 

1 

5 

i 

AH  to  bo  deUrered  in  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

i 

•.OO 

L40 

2.50 

1.25 
1.90 

1 

I.IO 

2.00 

1.6a 

1.60 

1.00 
1.00 

14lff 

1.25 

di.bJi 

<rl.00 

? 

3 

4 
5 

1.10 
e3.26 
1.76 

6 

7 
K 

i.io 

1.05 

2.00 

0 

2.75 



10 
11 
I" 

8.40 

1.70 

2.18 

•  •  v 

ll.M 
14.74 

3.15 
2.85 
1.M 
2.25 

13 
14 

a2.25 
52.00 

15 
16 

L83 

17 

18 

didoxen'*  Daisy." 


•  Cresoent  Morning  Star. 
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KEPORT  OP  THE  SECBETABY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abitract  ofpropo$aU  r§oeived  and  oontraets  awarded  in  San  F^ancUco,  Cal.,  under 
ISonL-Figatf  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wliloh  concraots  hare  been  awarded ; 


CLABSll. 
SADDLES,  HAILWS, 


i 


i 

e 


-3 

a 


AUtobedeUvwttdin 
San  Franciaoo,  CkL 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

U 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


Ban.  nose ^ ^ doien 

Bluiketa,  horse namber. 

Bridles,  riding dosen. 

Bridle-bits,  tinned,  carb do.. 

Brashes,  horse,  leather  backs do.. 


Backles,  roller,  harness,  J-inch,  loop gross. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  f-inoh,  tinned-iron do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  l*inoh,  tinned-iron do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  14<inoh,  tinned-iron do.. 

Bnckles,  trace,  If-inch pairs. 

Buckles,  trace,  2-inch do.. 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  4|  feet,  No.  0.... doien. 

CJDohas,  hair • do.. 

Clips,  ti-ace do.. 

Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooka.  Japanned,  2-inoh do.. 

Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooks.  Japanned,  8|-inch do.. 

CookeyeA,  screwed,  Japaoned, 2-inoh do.. 

Collars,  horse,  medium do.. 

Collars,  horse,  large do.. 

Collars,  mule do.. 

Halters do.. 

Hames.  Concord pairs. 

Harness,  double,  with  breeohing,  Conoord  hames sets . 

Harness,  double,  without  breeohing.  Concord  hames do. . 

Ham  ess,  plow,  double,  with  baok-band  and  collars,  Conoord 

hames sets. 

Harness,  single do.. 

Leather,  calf-skin ...pounds. 


Leather,  harness  (15  to  18  pounds  per  side)  . . 


..do., 


Leather,  kip. do.. 

Leather,  lace,  per  pound sides. 

Leather,  sole,  hemlock pounds. 

Leather,  sole,  oak do.. 

Rings,  halter gross. 

Rings,  harness,  assorted do.. 

Saddles number. 

Wax,  saddlers*,  African pounds. 

Wax,  shoemakers',  AiMcao do.. 


••19 
18 


1 

6 

15 

?S 

8 

1 

1 

ff 

11 


3ff 


13^0 
9.00 

4.50 


1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
.15 
•tlO 


5.00 


190 

1 
63 

9,103 


980 

98 

190 
9,390 


1 
11 
90 
15 


30.00 
25.00 


18.50 
95.00 


••5 

24.00 
2L00 
24.00 
2L00 
24.00 
21.00 
15.00 


5.20 


•94 


.56 


.95 
.95 


8.34 

ft.  04 
S.12 
&89 


•451 

.28 

.871 


•»^ 
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advertUement  of  June  20,  1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  «(o.~CoDtmuea. 
awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  which  aocompanied  bids.] 
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1 

1 

AU  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  CaL 

9.00 
9.00 

2.50 

13.50 

2.50 

6.50 

1.30 

1.00 
1.50 
2.00 

1 

■■   ' 

2 

\ 

5 

3.93 

8.25 

4.00 
4.00 
11.50 

7.20 

Q 

7 
8 
9 
10 

.99 
1.48 
1.98 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1.80 

1,55 

01.43 

ftl.65 

16 

r.3o 

9.30 

.70 
23.00 

90.00 
28.00 

90.00 
28.00 

90.00 

13.0O 

.75 

31.00 

26.00 

13.99 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23.25 

23.25 

23.25 

15.25 

.73 

99.75 

94.79 

13.14 

28 

24 
26 

26 
27 

28 
29 

30 

HI 

32 

83 

S4 

■S' 

.81 
!33 

.56 

.27 

.34 
.39 

.49 

.37 
•99 

.50 

.20 
.244 

.40 

.50 
.75 

'".22" 

35 

.271 

36 

37 

88 
39 
40 

e.481 

41 
42 

48 

44 

.22 

9.09 

1.49 

13.39 

.25 
.25 

.21* 

46 

46 
47 

49 

.. 

49 

60 

61 

a  American. 


h  German. 


tfBawhide. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cat,,  under 
[Note.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraots  have  been  awarded ; 


CLA8B12. 
AOBICULTURAL  IMPLEMBHT8. 


I 
I 

4 

i 


I 


i 

ti 

a 

•s 

■5 

pa 

^ 

PQ 

a 

^ 

1 

^ 

All  to  be  delivered  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


39 


Aa^em,  posMiole dozen. 

Axle-grease,  of  2  dozen  boxes  each per  dozen  cases. 

Ba(i;8, grain,  Reamless, 2|  bnshels ....dozen 

Corn-plaoters,  1-horse number. 

Com-slieller * do.. 

Cradles,  grain,  4  fingers,  with  scythes,  packedin  cases  dozen 

Digger,  post-hole number. 

Faonlnc-mills , do.. 

Forks,  hay,  c.  a.,  3  oval  tines,  &4-f<Det  handles,  packed  in 
oases ...dozen. 

Forks,  hay,  c  s.,  4  oval  tines,  fl-feet  handles,  packed  In 
cases .'..dozen. 

Forks,  manure,  c.  s.,  4  oval  tines,  long  handles,  packed  in 
cases dozen. 

Forks,  manure,  c.  s.,  5  oval  tines,  long  han41ee,  strapped  fer- 
rule, packed  in  cases dozen. 

Handles,  ax,  36-i nob.  hickory,  Ko.l  (samples  of  one  dozen 
required),  packed  in  cases dozen. 

Handles,  hoe,  planters',  packed  in  cases dozen. 

Handles,  pick,  364nch,  No.  1,  packed  in  cases do. . 

Handles,  plow, left-hand do.. 

Handles,  plow,  right-hand do.. 

Handles,  shovel,  long, packed  in  oases do.. 

Handles,  spade,  packed  in  cases do.. 

Harrow-teeth,  square,  |  by  10  inches,  headed pounds. 

HarrowB,  40  teeth number 

Hoes,  garden,  solid  shanks,  0.  s.,  8-inch dozen. 

Hoes, grub, c. s., oval  eye, No. 2 do.. 

Hoes,  planters',  c.  s.,  solid  shank,  8-inch do.. 

Knives,  hay ^ do.. 

Machines,  mowing,  single-trees,  double-trees,  and  neck-yoke 
complete,  with  two  dozen  extra  sections number 

Machine,  reaping,  single-trees,  double-trees,  and  neck-yoke 
complete,  with  two  dozen  extra  sections number 

Macbine, thrashing, 6  horsepower, complete,  with  stacker, 
mounted  power,  and  all  necessary  belting  and  fixt- 
ures   number 

Machine,  thrashing,  8-horse  power,  complete,  with  stacker, 
mounted  XK>wer,  and  all  necessary  belting  and  fixt- 
ures  --• number 

Ox-bow  keys,  2-inch dozen 

Ox-bows,  2  inch do., 


9-19 
38 


93 

1 
H 
1 
9 

98 


90 
3A 

6-19 
180 


3 
93 
19 
19 

1 

1 

1,800 

98 

91 

e 

lO 
9 


♦1.07J 


2.14 


c.  87 
c.  92 


cl.17 


1..35 
2.54 


•*  38  dozen  only.  d  Keystone.  A  Grant.  1 55  dozen  only, 

a  Each.  « Farmer's  Friend.  i  Champion.  m  Finished, 

b  8-inch.  /PerfectkiL  i  24  dozen  only.  5  feet       » Steel, 

c  Per  dozen.  ^Pet.  I;  Plain. 
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1 

Geo.  T.  Hawley. 

1 

-3 
1 

P5 

5 

« 

1 

i 

m 
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.5 
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1 

All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

S 
'A 

al.25         /iia.AA 

1 

2.05 

1.10 
1.09 
1.00 
.95 

;97J 

• 

el.  00 

cl.lO 

/L06 

^ 

9.37 

3 

4 
6 
6 

(228.00        «iy.AA 

7 

r,8.00 

A27.  oy 

1.25 

iiaoo 

4.13 

6.40 

4.25 
5.00 

7.56 

1.13 

1.65 
1.65 
mS.OO 
m3.00 
1.80 
1.80 

06.3O 

3.00 
4.90 
4.56 
10.50 

U43.30 

#48.00 

«89.00 

792.00 

867.00 

.65 

4  75 

r.oo 

94.0O 

1.50 
16.00 

3.60 
4.14 

6.30 

3.96 
4.30 

7.56 

1.85 

1.45 

1.00 

1.39 

1.35 

9.O0 
1.75 
1.73 

.031 
•       6.50 
2.87 
4.30 

4.18 
6.00 
10.00 
13.00 

tiS.  00 

1092.00 

778O.O0 

P830.00 

.60 
4.75 

R 

9 

.90 

10 

11 

i5.80 

3.75 

5.66 
1:4.65 

7.40 

1.05 

1.50 
1.40 

12 

« 

13 
14 

6.50 

8.40 
n.20 

1.80 
1.60 

15 

17 

1R 

19 
20 
21 

r> 

?M 

?4 

2.00 
2.00 

Vi 

?fl 

.04 

•>7 

;!."'!!!. !i.'!i :...:::'"  i : 

?8 

3.10 

9.00 

r4.90 

14.00 

9.80 

4.30 

4.10 

V19.93 

?9 

MO 

SI 

32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

S7 

rtS 

^ 

.43 

12.00 

.50 
4.63 

40 

41 

o  steel  teeth  and  dranght-box. 

pGeuaine  BofEcilo   Pitts  Thrasher,  mounted  on 

iron  wheels;  1  moan  ted  power;  1  band  jack  ; 

1  stacker,  and  100  feet  best  belt. 
vGennine  Buffalo  Pitts  Thrasher;  1  band  Jack  ;  1 

mounted  power ;  1  stacker,  and  100  feet  best 

belt. 

INT  88— VOL  n 44 


r  6  dozen  only. 

«  Adriance  Buckeye. 

t  Tifter,  improved  to  1888. 

tt  Crown. 

V  Lightning:. 

10  Peerless,  improved  to  188S. 
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KEPORT   OF   THE   8ECEETAEY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  oontraots  awarded  in  San  Franmsoo,  Calf  under  adver- 
tisement of  June  20,  1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  «(c.— Continued. 

[NOTS.— iripires  in  large  type  denote  the  ntee  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  wen^ 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accomiMUiied  bids.] 


Class  12— Continued. 

AGBICULTUBAL  DfPLBMKKTS— COntlnned. 


^ 

^ 


H 
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S 

•a 
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All  to  be  deliTered  in  San  Francisoo,  CaL 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 


30 


Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  6  and 

6  pounds dos. 

Plows,  7-inch,  c.  s.,  1-horse,  with    extra 

share No. 

Plows,  8-inch,  o.s.,   l-horse,   with    extra 

sbara No. 

Plows,   10-inch,   o.  s.,  2-horse,  with  extra 

share No. 

Plows,  11-inch,  o.  s.,  2  horse,  with  extra 

share No. 

Plows.  12-inch,  o.  s.,  2-hor8e,  with  extra 

^  No. 

P  h  extra 

....  No 

P  Dg  COUl- 

.7... No. 

P  Dg  COUl- 

.7... No. 

P  Qff  COul- 

.7... No. 

p  do.. 

P  do.. 

P  do.. 

Plow-beams,  for  14-inch  plow do. . 

Plow-beams,  for  12-inch  breaking-plow.. No. 
Plow-beams,  fbr  14-iDch  breaking-plow. do.. 
Pumpst-dron,  open  top,  pitcher  spout,  3-inch 

oyhnder No. 

Pumps,  wood do.. 

Pump  tubing,  wood,  with  necessary  coui»- 

lings,  per  foot feet. 

Bakes,  hay,  sulky No. 

Bakes,  hay.  wood,  12  teeth,  2  bows dos 

Bakes,  malleable  iron,  handled,  12  teeth.do. . 

Scythes,  grass,  assorted,  86to40inch,packed 

incases doz. 


7 
30 

e 

18 

941 

93 

9 

48 

18 

3 

3 

99 

39 

10 

5 

9 

9 
3 

89 


6.50 

5.60 

5.95 

&45 

9.15 

9.45 

11.25 

13.65 

14.20 

15.10 
3.99 
<2.99 
d.9.1( 
(1.9ft 
(fl.9ft 
dl.35 

2.05 


4.(19 

eft.79 

cft.99 

e8.ie 

e8.99 

e9.(l9 

ei9.59 

el3.99 

ci4.99 

clS.99 

C3.00 
ril.50 
dl.50 
dl.75 

d2.25 


Scythe-snaths do.. 

Seed-drill,  for  field  use No 

Seeder,  broad-cast,  for  2-horse  wagon  —  do . . 

Shovels,  medium  quality,  long-handle,  No. 

2,  round  point,  packed  in  cases doz. 


ShoTels,  medium  quality,  short-handlo,  No. 

2,  square  point,  packed  in  cases doz. 

Sickles,  No.  8,  grain do.. 

Spades,  medium  quality,  long-handle.  No. 

3,  packed  in  cases doz 

Spades,  medium  qoality,  short-handle,  No. 
3,  packed  in  cases doz. 

Swamp  (or  brush)  hooks,  handled do. . 

Wheelbarrows,  all  iron No. 

Wheelbarrows,  garden,  medium  size. . . .do. . 

Yokes,  ox,  large,  oiled  and  painted do. . 

Yokes,  ox,  medium, oiled  and  painted. . .do. . 


e 

<!21.00 

8 

^l:S 

15 

a9.9ft 

94 

5.75 

96 

5.20 

1 

it73.00 

1:80.00 

1 

ml2.50 

99 

5.00 

0.00 

4 

5.00 

6.00 

19.19 

4.59 

91 

5.00 

6.00 

4fV 

5.00 

6.00 

6 

9.25 

19 

6.70 

1 

3.25 

9 

5.00 

9 

4.25 

4.49 

.ir 

^19.00 

1.60 
2.34 

5.00 

4.93 

i4.59 

169.99 

mil. 59 

4.00 


4.99 

4.40 
3.75 

4.99 

4.40 

4.99 

4.40 
8.49 

6.69 
<3.20 
4.59 
4.99 


4.80 


A5.50 


5.50 

5.50 
2.75 
5.60 

&5C 

<a75 
6.75 


6.25 


M.95 

is.  85 


n4.45. 

o5w25 
r2.25 
tt4.46 

p5.25 

08.45 
r64l5 
3.15 


1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

117 
■18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

20 

31 

32 

3y 

34 

35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


a  8  dozen  awarded  to  G.  T.  Hawley, 

at  $2.25  per  dozen. 
b  7  dozen  awarded  to  A.  Gallatin,  at 

$1.95  per  dozen. 
e  Mflnufoctored  by  The  Benioia  A  c- 

ricnltural  Worksof  Benicia,Cal., 

andareeqoal  to  any  plows  made, 
d  Finished. 
e  Taylor. 


/Reliable steel  wheel. 
g  Favorite. 
A  8  dozen  only. 

i  7  dozen  only,  Bloods,  34  to  38. 
j  Patented, 
fc  12  hoe  Hoosier. 
{  Triumph, 9hoc. 
m  Cahoon. 
n  Freeman's. 


o  Miller's. 

p  French. 

q  Powell's. 

r  Plain.  » 

s  Steel  wheel. 

t  44  dozen  only. 

n  12  dozen  only,  I'reemans. 

V  Or  grass  hooks  if  wanted. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco ,  CaL,  \ 

[NOTB.— Fii^ores  in  large  typo  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracta  have  been  awarded; 


CLA88  14. 
GLASS,  OOS,  AKD  PADTTB. 

Deliverable,  packed  in  quantities  as  required.  Oil-cans  to  be  made  of  IC  tin.  Material 
for  oases  to  be  1  incn  thick  for  top  ends  and  \  inch  thick  for  sides  and  bottoms. 
Cases  not  to  be  strapped.    Bids  may  also  be  made  for  oils  in  *  'Jacket 


1 


I 


Borax poonds. 

Chrome  yellow,  in  oil do.. 

Glass,  window,  American,  A  quality :  , 

8x10 boxes. 

9x12 do.. 

9x13 do.. 

10x12 do.. 

10x14 do.. 

lOxlfl do.. 

10x18 do.. 

12x14 do.. 

12x16 .do. 

12x18 do.. 

12x80 do.. 

Glaziers' glass-cutters number 

Glue,  carpenters',  medium  quality t I»ounda 

Japan gallons 

Lamp-black,  in  papers pounds 

Lead,  red,  standaxtl  brand,  dry do.. 

Lead,  white,  puroandbest do.. 

Oakum .s do.. 

Ocher,  Bochelle,  in  oil do.. 

Oil,  hanieas,  in  cans,  cased gallons. 

Oil.  kerosene,  lire-test  not  less  than  150^,  in  6-galloa  tin  cans,  eased)  sample  of  1  pint 

required  gallons. 

OU, lHrd,*good  qaality,  in  cans, cased do.. 

Oil, linsood, boiled, in  cans, cased .« do.. 

Oil,  linseed, raw,  in  cans,  cased do.. 

Oillubricating, mineral, crude, in  cans, cased do.. 

Oil  neat's  foot do.. 

Oil,  sewing-machine bottles. 

Paint,  roof. gallons. 

Paper,  building pounds. 

Pitch do.. 

Putty do- 
Resin  do.. 

Tumntine,  in  cans,  cased ^ gallons. 

TTmber.bumt^  in  oil,  ground pounds. 

Varnish,  copal,  1-gallon  cans gallons. 

Varnish,  copal,  5-gallon  cans do.. 

Whiting ^....pounds. 
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8 
ft 
9 

le 

IS 

96 

4 

4 

1ft 

1ft 

1 

13 

19ft 

37 

lO 

1,91ft 

4,70a 

90 
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180 
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lO 
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advtrtUement  of  June  20,  1888,  far  furnishing  goods  e/c— Continued. 
Awaxds  vere  made  on  oompariaon  of  saiuples  which  acoompitnied  bids.] 
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AU  to  be  deUverod  in  San  FranoiBoo,  Cal. 
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11 

12 
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14 

el* 

.10* 

15 

Iff 

17 

18 

19 

.ori 

?0 

:m" 

.50 

.28 
•HO 

.57 

.54 
.13 

.50 
.09 

.55 

.48^ 
•47 

.17} 
.47 

?1 

2V! 



?!3 

?4 

95 

26 

?7 

','8 

.04i 
.05 

20 

.M* 

30 
31 

.bst 

82 

•03 

.024 
.0/ 

.47 
.10 
.80 
.70 
.011 

88 
84 

UI8 

.011 

85 

36 

87 

► 

88 

8ft 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  propoBah  receited  and  oontrtiot$  awarded  in  San  FraticUco,  Cal,^ 

[NOTK.—Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  ratee  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Clabs  16. 

BBA8S  AND  IBON  KB1TLBS,  TDC,  TOIWAUE,  KTC. 


BoHers.  wash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  size  21  x  11  x  13  inches, 

iron  drop-handles,  rivetea.  No.  8 doz 

Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  4-gallon do. 


Candlesticks,  planished  tin,  6-inch do.. 

Cans,  kerosene,  l-gallon,  common  top do.. 

Coffee-boilers,  2-qaart,  rail  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spoot  and 

handle '. doz 

Coffee-boilers,  4-quart,  fall  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout  and 

handle doz. 

Coffee  boilers,  6-qiiart,  fhll  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spoat  and 

handle doz. 

Coffee-mills,  iron  hopper-box do.. 


Coffee-mills,  side,  No.  1 do.. 

Coffee-mill^  with  wheel.  capacity*of  hopper  Oponnds Ko. 

Cups,  pint,  rail  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle . .  .doz. 

Cops,  qoart,  fhll  size,  staorped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle. do. . 
Dippers,  water,  l-quart,  Um  size,  long  iron  handles,  riveted,  do. . 

Dippers,  water,  2-quart,  Aill  size,  long  iron  handles, riveted. do.. 

Fnnnels,  1-qnart,  full  size,  plain  tin do.. 

Kettles,  brass,  3-gallon No. 

Kettles,  brass,  &-gallon do.. 

Kettles,  camp  (nests  of  three,  7, 11,  and  Uqnarts),  galvanized 

iron,  redipped,  a*  rapped  bottom nests. 

Kettles,  camp  (nests  of  three,  7,  11,  and  14  quarts),  plain  iron, 

strapped  bottom  nests. 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  7-qaart doz 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety .' do.. 

Match-safes,  japanned  iron,  self-closing,  medium  size do . . 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  reunned,  lO-qoart do.. 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,. retinned,  14>qiiart do.. 

Pans,  1-qnait,  full  size,  deep  pudding,  stamped  tin,  retinned.  do.. 

Pans,  2>quart,  full  size,  deep  padding,  stamped  tin,  retinned.  do. . 

Pans,  dish.  12-quart,  full  size,  IX  stamped  tin,  retinned.  ..do.. 

Pans,  dish,  18-qaart,  full  size,  IX  stamped  tin,  retinned... do.. 

Pans,  dust,  Japanned do.. 

Pans,  fty,  No.  4,  full  size,  wronght-iron,  polished do. . 

Pans,  tin,  2-quart,  Ml  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned do.. 

Pans,  tin,  4-qaart,  fhll  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned do. . 

Pans,  tin,  6-quart,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned do.. 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  0-inch,  baking,  deep,  Jelly do.. 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  0-inch,  dinner do.. 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  0-inoh,  pie do.. 


^ 

'^ 


e 

96 

4A 
lO 

y 


3 
18 

3A 

16 

19 

•A 

8 

3 

laA 

3 

9 

4 

lOx'ii 


• 
90 

3A 
llA 
18 

9 
1ft 


I 

I 


>% 

1 

i 

Uk 

H 

a 

c 

& 

% 

1 

All  to  be  delivered  in 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


34^ 


4.80 
6.00 
6l06 
8.40 


LIO 


10.50 
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advertisement  of  June  20,  1688,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Continned. 
Awaidi  irere  mmde  on  compAriton  of  ■amplet  which  Aocompanled  taidt.] 


Hi 

1 

1 

2 

►» 

^ 

1 

I 

1 

1 

i 

AU  to  be  deliTered  in  San  Francisco,  CaL 

1 

» 

• 

15.00 

5.00 

6.50 

.60 

d.75 

9.95 

l.M 

S>.50 

5.00 

4.00 

6.40 

1 

4.15 
5.15 
•50 

.*.'.*;.'.";;;!i!i-"-!!-'--"- 

2 

d.75 
2.45 

. 

8 
4 

5 
0 

7 

8 

9 

3.75 

5.35 
18.50 

4.67 
8.85 

4.85 

6.60 
4.80 

4.90 

19.50 

10 

............ 

7.00 

11 
12 
18 

M 

.70 

.60 

.27 

1.95 

a.50 

a.  63 

a.63 

a.  75 

.75 

1.90 

1.95 

M4I5 

el.OO 
4.00 

7.00 

2.50 
7.60 

4.00 
10.00 

5.00 

.79 

.42 

•93 

.72 

4.12 

3.30 
2.95 
4.87 

4.#0 
8.37 
.90 

1.75 

•63 

.42 
.97 

.66 
1.57 

.84 
.33 
.33 
.30 

15 

16 
17 
18 

10 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

?8 

4.75 
6.00 

S.60 

4.75 

6.25 
1.40 

7.87 
LOO 

20 

80 
31 

8.25 
8.76 

82 

38 
34 

35 
36 

37 
88 

89 
40 

41 
42 
43 

L25 
8.00 

1.10 

44 

45 
46 

2.40 
2.75 

47 
48 



49 

50 

51 
52 

53 

54 

55 
56 

57 

58 

a  Does  not  bid  on  long  Iron  handles,  rireted. 
6  Does  not  bid  on  redipped  strapped  bottom. 


e  Does  not  bid  on  strapped  bottom, 
d  5  doxen  only. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECBETABT  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FrancisoOf  CaJ.,  under 
[Kon.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded; 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Ifi 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


Class  15— Contiaaed. 

BRASS  AND  IROH  KKITLIS,  TUT,  TIIf-WARE,  ETC.  — Continued. 


1 


s 

OP 


Scoops,  grocers*,  hand,  No.  20 doson 

Scoops,  grocers',  haod.  No.  40 k do. 

Shears,  tinners',  bencli,  No.  4,  Wilcox's • numlter 

Shears,  tinners',  hand,  No.  7 ' do. 

Solder , pounds 

Soldering-irons,  2-pound pair 

Spoons,  Basting,  tmned-iron,  heavy dozen 

Spoons,  table,  tinned-iron do. 

Spoons,  tea,  tinned-iron do. 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  4-pint,  round do.. 

Tin,  sheet,  10x14 inches,  IC,  charcoal box 

Tin,  sheet,  14x14 inches,  IC,  charcoal do.. 

Tin,  sheet,  14x20  inches,  IC,  charcoal do. 

Tin,  sheet,  14x20  inches,  IX,  charooal do.. 

Tin,  sheet,  12x24  inches,  IX.  charooal do.. 

W ash-basins,  stamped-tin,  flat  bottom,  retinned,  11  inches dozen . . 

Zinc,  sheet,  80x84  inches.  No.  9 pounds. 


1 
1 

1 
9H 


I 


1 
3^J 


S70 


Class  16.-ST0VBS,  HOLLOW  WARE,  PIPE,  ETC. 


37 


Elbows,  stove-pipe,  sise  5-inch,  4  pieces.  No.  26  iron number. 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  sice  6-inch,  4  pieces,  No.  26  iron do.. 

£Ubowsjitove-pipe,  sice  7-inch,  4  pieces,  No.  26  iron do.. 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast-iron,  deep  pattern,  1 0  inches  diameter  inside,  crated do . . 

Pipe,  stove,  5-iuch,  No.  26  iron,  cat,  punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not  riveted ;  nested 

in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets - joints. 

Pipe,  stove,  6-inoh,  No.  26  iron,  cut,  punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not  riveted ;  nested 

in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets joints. 

Pipe,  stove,  7-inch,  No.  26  iron,  cut,  punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not  riveted ;  nested 

in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets ^. joints.. 

Polish,  stove gross 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  24  inches  long number 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  27  inches  long • do.. 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  32  inches  long «. do.. 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  37  inches  long do.. 

*Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  6-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete do.. 

*Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  7-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete do. 

""" ""'^g,  wood,  8-inch,  with  ii>on  and  tin  forniture,  complete do. 

ig,  wood,  9-inoh,  with  inm  and  tin  forniture,  complete do. 

;,  coal,  Uinch  cylinder.. ••... 4^- 

:,  coal,  16-inch  cylinder.. ^ do.. 

;,  wood,  sheet-iron,  37-incb do 


19 

7» 
4 
S> 

340 


80 
lO-lS) 


91 


97 

7 
99 


33 


turc  for  S-ineh  cook-stove  to  consist  of  the  following, viz :  1  iron  pot  and  cover;  1 
ver;  1  iron  spider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover;  1  wash-boiler  and  cover,  flat  copper 
inches,  iron  drop-handl«s,  rivets;  1  coffee-boiler,  6-qnart,  flat  copper  bottom  1  tin. 
ottom,  8-inch ;  1  tin  wat^rdipper,  2-ouart;  2  square  tin  pans,  84  x  12, 1  round i  pan 
jid  3  quart;  2  iron  dripping-pans,  12  x  16  inches,  seamless.  Furniture  for  other 
to  be  in  proportion.  Eac  h  utove  moM  be  accompanied  by  a  Joint  of  pipe,  one  end 
;he  pipe-collar  and  the  ot  her  a  6-incb-plpo» 
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€tdvertisenient  of  June  20f  18^^  for  furnishing  goods  j  etc, — Coutiuaed. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


a 
> 

James  Carolan. 

• 

< 

1 

1 

1 

•a 
o 

5 

_j3 

1 

1 

1 

All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

4.00" 
4.80 

9.0O 
3.00 
4.50 

2.25 

.14 

.60 

1.12 

.63 

.14 

.16 

.09 

.10 

3.00 

6.50 

7.00 

10.00 

6.30 

7.00 

8.95 

8.75 

13.00 

.87 

1.90 

.75 

.or 

1 

2 

3 

1.75 

.80 
.20 
.10 

2.12 

9.19 

4 

5 

.97 
.99 

.181 

A 

.50 
.22 
.10 

7 

8 
g 

7i 

10 
]1 

12 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 

- 

20 
?1 

1.54 

?9 

23 
24 

Clabb  16. -stoves,  hollow  WARE,  PIPE,  ETC. 


.16 
.11 
.40 
.50 

.13 

.16 

.95 

3.26 

5.25 

5.00 

4.80 

5.75. 

8.95 

10.00 

10.00 

15.50 

19.00 

l&OO 

13.25 

99.50 

10.85 

16.50 

96.50 

33.25 

8,50 

10.80 

18.00 

?fi 

?7 



?8 

?9 

30 

31 

3? 

3.25 

6.00 

4.00 

3.15 

3.60 
a  16 
4.40 

3.60 

S3 
34 
35 
3H 

37 
38 
89 

40 

41 

42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 

48 
40 

r>o 

51 

53 

54 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abslract  ofpropoaaU  received  and  coniraots  awarded  in  San  Francisco^  Col.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  June  20,  If^^for  fumiBhing  good$t  etc. — Continueil. 

[NOTK.~Figtireft  in  large  type  denote  the  r»tet  at  which  oontraoti  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  oompariaon  of  aamplea  which  aooonpanied  bids.] 


Clam  17. 

HABDWABB. 


Adzes,  c.  B.,  house  carpenters',  sqnare 

head doz.. 

Aueers,  cast-steel : 

r-uch,  cut  with  nnt do. . . 

I  inch,  cut  with  nut do. . . 

1-incb,  cut  with  nnt do  .. 

1|  inch,  cut  with  nut do... 

l|-inch,  cut  with  nut do. . . 

2-iDcb,  cut  with  nnt do . . . 

Hollow,  i-inch do. 

Hollow,  1-inch do. 

Hollo  «v^,  1-inch do. 


Hollow,  1-inch do... 

Awls.  c.  8.: 

Saddlers',  assorted reinit*r do... 

Shoemakers',  peg.assorted.re^ular.do. . . 
Shoemakers',  sewing,  assorted,  regu- 
lar  doz.. 

Axes: 

Assorted,  3|  to  4|  lbs.,  Yankee  pat- 
tern   doz.. 


i 


a 

3 


►4 


I 

o 
t 


All  to  be  delivered  in  8an  Francisco,  CaL 


C.S., broad,  12-inch  cut,  single  beyel.do... 

C. 8., hunters',  handled do... 

Babbitt raetnl,  m^dinm  quality lbs.. 

Bellows,  blacksmiths',  42-inch  stand- 
ard   No.. 

Bells: 

Cow,  wrought,  large dos 

Cow,  wronsht,  small do. . . 

Hand,  No, 8;  polished do... 

Bell,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hanging, 

bell  to  weigh  400  to  425  lbs No. . 

Belting: 

Leather, 2-inoh feet. . 


OOA 

2.00 

OOi^ 

2.85 

^A 

3.25 

i»A 

3.80 

''ll"! 

4.50 

H 

fl.60 

4 

9.00 

4 

10.09 

1 

19.00 

OOA 

19.00 

94 

.16 

94 

.15 

9 

.•id 

75 

8.25 

7.26 

7.26 

1 

19.50 

4 

(LOO 

no 

.oe 

Leather,  3-inch  . . . 
Leather, 3i-inch  . 


.do 

.• do..-! 

do...! 

.do... 

do... 

do... 

',  3-inch do... 

,  4-inch do... 

.8-inch do. 


3h.. 
Jh.. 
:h.. 
ch 


,4  nch. 
',  6-nch.. 
,12.inoh. 
,  14-inch. 


L. 

L< 

L( 

R 

Ri 

R 

R 

R 

R 

K 
Bits, 

i-inch . 

finch  . 

1-inch . 

{•inch  . 

f-inch  . 

1-inch do... 

Bits,  twistdrill,  for  metal,    for  brace, 
square  shank,  assorted,  ^  to  §  inch  by 

32d8 doz.. 

Bits,  twist-drill,  for  metal,  straightwhank, 
for  lathe  and  machine  chucks,  assorted 

I  to  i  inch  bv  32d8 doz.. 

Bits,  gimlet,  double-cut,  assorted,  i  to  | 
inch doz.. 


..do... 

.do... 

do... 

do... 


doz.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


I 
lA 


60 
90 

no 

160 

60 

69 

909 

199 

199 

89 

49 

49 

89 

89 

e 

6 


I 
6 


14.60 


9tl4M 

3.40 

L25 
5.00 

54.00 

.08 

.13i 

.10 

.184 

.23 

.28 

.324 

.00 

.12 

.24 

.14* 

:rf 

.53 

1.00 
1.05 
1.16 
1.46 
1.80 
2.65 


1.65 


ILW    j 14.40 


1.83 
2.67 
3.15 
3.80 
4.65 
6.35 


1.82 

2.65 

3.16 

i    3.83 

'    4. 00 

06.00 


.19 
.19 

.15 


.15 
.06 

.124 


11.95 

1.95 
*J.49 
9.85 
3.45 
4.99 
9.99 
fr9.00 
eO.SO 
11.00 
0.00 
11.00 

.12 
.094 

.094 


6.60 

....... 

8.50 

a50 

7.99 

7.25 

16.50 

I  laoo 

17.99 

5.25    j...     . 



4.99 

.954 

.07 

.054 

.054 

17. 76     37. 00 


8.00 

1.20 
4.95 

49.59 

.lOi 
16.00 
.19i 
.22 
.284 
.34 
.40 
.074 


.18 

.37A 

.45 


1.94 
1.39 
1.99 
9.35 


1.45 

J. 89 
.59 


25.00 


4.00 
3.50 
1.06 
4.80 


.10  A 

.224 

■'^ 

.08 

.104 

.21 A 

.13 

.19 

.40 

.474! 

.95 
1.00 
1. 10 
1.40 
1.75 
2.50 


1.50 


1.99 

4.67 


.981 

.131 

.154 

.18 

.93 

.97* 

.391 

.971 


.19? 

.19 

.18 

.95 
1.00 
1.10 
1.40 
1.70 
2.50 


2.50 
.75 


a4  dozen  only. 


b  14  dozen  only. 


e  1  dozen«^ 
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Abatract  of  propo$al$  received  and  contracU  awarded  in  San  Franci$cOf  Cal.y  under  adver- 
tUcment  of  June  20,  1888,  far  fumieking  goodSy  etc.— ContiDned. 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  tyi»e  denote  the  ntee  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Class  17— Continned. 
HABDWABi— oontlnned. 


Bolts  carriage,  per  100: 

jxl 

nomber. 

jxll 

do... 

ix2 

do... 

ix24 

>.....!.. ......do... 

4x3 

do... 

4x3* 

do... 

4x4 

do.. 

ix4* 

•    Jx5 

.•••«•. ....... .do... 

do... 

|x2 

1x2* 

do... 

|x8 

do... 

§x4 

do... 

|x5 

do... 

1x6 

do... 

§x7 

do... 

|x8 

do... 

|x9.... 

....do... 

|x4.... 

do... 

|x5 

do... 

ix« 

do... 

1  x7 

do... 

|x8 

do... 

JxlO 

do  .. 

|xll 

do... 

4x12 

do... 

1 


9 


U 


490 
1,100 


l.OOO 


S50 
lOO 


59 
lOO 


I 


.3 

.4 


I 


All  to  be  delivered  at 
Francisco,  Cal. 


San 


.00 

«.75 
ft.  70 

.45 

a.  78 
6.72 

.45 

.47 

a.  85 
6.75 

.48 

.51 

a.  90 
6.78 

.51 

.51 

a.  05 
6.80 

.54 

.57 

al.OO 
6.84 

.57 

.01 

al.05 
6.87 

.60 

.64 

al.l2 
6.90 

.64 

.65 

aL20 
6.93 

.67 

.75 

al.25 
61.01 

.76 

.85 

al.35 
61.18 

.82 

.00 

al.45 
61.26 

.80 

1.00 

at  65 
6L41 

1.00 

L15 

aL85 
6L56 

1.15 

1.30 

a2.05 
61.71 

1.80 

1.40 

a2.25 
61.86 

L40 

1.55 

a2.45 
62.05 

1.55 

1.90 

a2.65 
62.16 

1.68 

1.85 

a2.75 
62.64 

1.69 

2.15 

03.00 
62.88 

1.90 

2.80 

a3.25 
63.00 

2.12 

2.60 

03.50 
63.25 

2.32 

2.85 

03.75 
63.60 

2.54 

2.95 

04.25 
64  00 

2.90 

8.10 

04.60 
64.25 

3.18 

8.70 

04.75 
64.50 

3.40 

.43 

.43 

.46 

.50 

UI9 

.96 

.59 

.69 

.65 

.73 

.80 

.86 

.09 

1.19 

1.94 

1.37 

1.50 

1.63 

1419 

1.83 

9.03 

9.94 

9.44 

9.85 

3.05 

3.95 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
J7 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 


aStael  bolts. 


6Best  refined  foil  square  iron  bolts. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under 
[NOTK.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  ai  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


H 

ti 

"2 

•  >» 

JH 

•i 

CLAB8  17— Continued. 
BABDWABB— continued. 

4 

h4 

.^ 

1 

i 

1 

AUtobedeliver«din 

San  Franoiaoo,  CaL 

1 

Bolts,  door,  WTonght-iron  barrel,  8-inoh 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nnt,  per  100: 

dosen. 

1 

1.00 

number. 

50 

1.00 

.7S 

do.. 

50 

.95 

•7e 

x2. 

do.. 

90O 

.95 

.98 

x2i 

do.. 

lOO 

1.00 

•81 

X?. « 

do.. 

150 

LOO 

•83 

ix8i 

do.. 

lOO 

1.05 

.S9 

xT. 

do.. 

^•o 

1.15 

.•O 

ix4i 

do.. 

50 

1.35 

.99 

^xl. 

Axli 

do.. 

M 

1.12 

.87 

do.. 

900 

1.05 

.87 

Sx2. 

do.. 

450 

L06 

.•O 

Ax  24 

do.. 

500 

1.15 

.•t» 

SxS. 

do.. 

350 

1.20 

.98 

"ftxSi 

do.. 

flOO 

1.25 

1.09 

Sx4. 

Ax<l 

do.. 

400 

1.30 

|.06 
1.11 

do.. 

lOO 

1.85 

5x6. 

Ax5J 

do.. 

lOO 

1.40 

1.14 

do.. 

lOO 

L50 

1.18 

hx?, 

do.. 

900 

1.55 

1.93 

xi 

do.. 

lOO 
lOO 

1.50 
1.50 

•97 
1.08 

22 

xi:;::;;::::::::;::::::::;;;:::::: 

do.. 

?!B 

x2 

do.. 

300 

1.25 
1.80 

24 

x2| 

do.. 

25 

|x3. 

do.. 

130 
50 

1.88 
1.50 
1.65 
1.80 

1.19 
1.94 

SIS 

26 

x4 

do.. 

27 

x5 

do.. 

28 

x6 

do.. 

29 

1x7 

do.. 

ftO 

2.00 

1.40 

»0 

x8          .         . 

do.. 

50 
50 
50 
50 
AO 
IftO 
50 
50 
50 

2.15 
L90 
2.10 
2.25 
2.65 
2.15 
2.35 
2.55 
4.50 

1.76 
1.91 

1.76 
1.91 
9.07 
3.79 

81 

^x3 '.'...[ 

do.. 

32 

jjx4 , 

do.. 

33 

-^x6                                        

do.. 

34 

-.'a  x7  .'.'.".'''."'['.'. 

do.. 

35 

|x4 :::;;:::::;::::;;:::::::::::::;;:;:::: 

do.. 

3ft 

x6 '. 

do.. 

37 

.x6 

do.. 

38 

x8 

do.. 

Bolt  8,  tire,  per  100: 

30 

JLxU                  

do.. 

lOO 
S>50 

.37 
.37 

0.3ft 

a.3ft 

40 

tJxl}."" 

do.. 

41 

2x2*. 

ixlj 

do.. 

450 

.40 

a^n 

42 

do.. 

lOO 

.50 

a.4ft 

43 

|x2. 

do.. 

300 

.56 

a.ftl 

44 

4x24 - 

do.. 

eso 

150 
600 

i,ooo 

.62 
.68 
.75 
.83 

a.fte 
a.63 
a.79 
a.79 

45 

|x8\::::;:::;:::;;:;:::::::;:;::;:::::::. 

do.. 

4ft 

Ax  2 

do.- 

47 

Ax2» :.:;;.::::::::::::::: 

do.. 

48 

ijxs. 

do.. 

300 

10 

.90 
.08 

a.89 
.08 

49 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  tin  case,  iron  knob 

do«.. 

50 

Braces. iron  firrin  10>inoh  sweei>         .......... 

.....do.. 

»a 

8.65 

3.60 

51 

Braces,  iron,  ratchet,  10-inoh  sweep 

do-. 

9.50 

7.00 

5? 

lbs. 

90 

53 

dOK.. 

6/V 

54 
55 
56 

57 

do.. 

1 

Brushes,  paint,  all  bristles : 

58 

No       fnll  fliKA 

do.. 

•-19 

59 

JHo.i  fnll  hIka                     -           

do.. 

60 

No.      fullslce    

do.. 

61 

No       fnll  AisA 

do.. 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

aSteeL 
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advertiaetMnt  of  June  20, 1888,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Continued. 
Awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  aamplea  which  aocompaaied  bids.] 


1 

-a 

1'^ 

^■^ 

f4 

li 

|l 

ti 

All  to  be  deUvered  in  San  Francisoo,  CaL 

1 

•80 

2.10 

.83 
.83 
.86 
.00 
.02 

1 

^ 

? 

8 

4 

5 

n 

7 

K 

0 

.94 
.04 
1.00 
1.04 
1.08 

10 

11 

^". 

1? 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

?I0 

• 

?1 

1.07 
1.18 
1.10 
L25 
1.87 
1.48 
1.60 

22 

1.14 
1.20 
1.26 
1.88 
1.50 
1.62 
1.74 
1.86 
1.65 
1.83 
2.00 

ra 

24 

?5 

?6 

97 

?8 

29 

81 

31 

32 

33 

34 

1.06 
2.  IS 
2.31 
4.11 

.80 
.80 
.30 

1.00 
2.10 
2.30 
4.05 

.40 
.40 
.42 
.52 
.68 
.65 
.•58 
.80 
.83 
.91 

.to 

6.95 

35 

36 

" 

37 

38 

30 

40 

41 

42 

.46 
.47 
.60 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

.10 
3.65 
10.00 

49 

50 

51 

^5 

52 

1.86 
.84 

3.38 

2.68 

.35 

2.72 
3.41 
4.42 

-.40 

34>0 
4.00 

2.75 
8.60 
3.86 
4.75 
.76 

4.25 
4.50 

8.75 
4.40 

.75 

53 

5.25 

7:25 

I1.M 

3.75 

64 

56 
66 

57 

58 

59 

1 

60 

1.98 
2.^ 

a  18 

9.M 

8.72 
8.78 

4.00 

61 

62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
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REPORT   OP   THE  SECRETARY    OP   THE    UTTERIOR. 


Jhitract  of  propo$ml9  received  amd  contractM  mwmrd^d  in  8qm  Ahmmimo,  CmLy  \ 


Clam  17— Contlniwd. 
HABDWiM   cioattnaed. 


1 


s 

9 


8 


I 


An  to  be  ddlTend  la 
8aa  FnBciao(s  CaL 


Bnubes,  scmb,  6-row,  lO-iaoh dosen. 


BnuhM,iboe ^. do. 


Bnubea,  ttoro,  5-row,  lO-inob do.. 

•- 
Brtubea,  Tarnitb.  all  bristlea,  Ho.  8,  fan  fise do.. 

Bnubea,  whitewaab,  an  briatlaa,  8-iiicb  block  with  bandle 
dosen 

Batts.'braas.  2*lDcb,  narrow • doien. 

Batta,door,3x2incbea,]ooae  pin,aoom do.. 

BatU. door, 3 X 2|  incbea,  looee  pin,aoom do.. 

Batt«,  door,  8  X  8  incbea,  looee  pin^aoom do.. 

BattR, door, 3^  X 3  incbes,  looae  pln,aoom do.. 

Catcbea,  iron,  capboard do.. 

Chain,  cable,  short  linke,  i-incb,  per  pound pounds. 

Chain,  log,  /rincb*  short  links,  witb  awivel,  ordinary  book  and 

CTab-boolc,  per  pound number . 

Chalk,  carpenters',  blue pound. 

Chalk,  carpenters',  red «..: do.. 

Chalk,  carpentera',  white pounds. 

Chalk  crayona KToas. 

Cbalklinea, medium  siae doaen. 

« 
Chisels,  c  a.  (docket) : 

Comer,  1-inch,  bandied • dozen. 

Firmer,  ^inch,  bandied do.. 

Firmer,  1-inch,  handled do., 

Firmer,  {-inch,  handled do.. 

Firmer,  {-inch,  handled • do., 

Firmer,  1-ioch.  handled do.. 

Firmer,  IMnch,  handled do.. 

Firmer, li-lncb,  bandied do., 

Firmer, l-incb,  handled  do., 

Fmmini;,  i-inch,  handled do., 

Framini;, |-incb,  handled do., 

Framinf;;,  finch,  handled do.. 

Framing;,  l^-incb  bandied do.. 

Cleavers,  butchers',  12-incb do.. 

Clothes-line,  galvanised  wire,  in  lengths  of  100  feet feet. 

Compasses,  pocket,  2-Incb,  brass  case .....dosen 

Curry-combs,  tinned-iron,  8  bars do., 


Dividers,  8  inches  long,  c  a.,  wing do. 

Dividers,  10  inches  long.  0. 8»  wing do. 

Faucetd,  wood,  cork-lined.  No.  2 — do. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  8-inoh do. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  12-inch do. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  16-incb : do. 

Files,  flat,  wood,  12-inob do. 

Files,  flat^,  wood,  14-incb do. 

Files,  ffunsmiths',  assorted do. 

Files,  half-round,  bastard,  10-incb do. 


ISA 


lA 
9A 


5 

\7 
94 


1.6F 


1.58 
1.65 


1.58 
LS8 


9 

1 
t 

r 


8 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8-19 
9,700 

4-19 
lO 


9-19 
9-19 
6-19 
9 
3 
1 
4 
1 
9 
1 


.131 


1.87 
LW 

L83 
8.84 

1.48 
2.00 


1.80 

1.85 

8.81 

9.1« 

8.00 

3.82 
4.42 


.11 

.21 
.26 
.58 


L84 
.81 


d.28 


.75 
L88 
L58 


LOO 


8.06 


.14 


a  Prepared,    h  One  and  one-balf  dozen  only  offered.    0  Bastard,    d  Per  100  feet    «  Single  doieii. 
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advertUement  of  June  20, 1888, for  fttrnishing  goodt,  etc. — ContinaecL 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  whioh  accompanied  bids.] 


i 

1 

o 

1 

4 

1 

M 

1 

Pi 

i 
g 

1 

O 
< 

1 

1 
i 

All  to  be  daltTaraa  in  Su  ImnoUoo,  Cal. 

1.60 
2.00 
2.26 
1.80 
1.75 
1.90 
2.26 
2.75 
3.00 
1.50 
2.10 
2.40 

/1. 65 

02.00 
ll.25 

1.80 

2.25 

1.80 
3.35 

1.60 
3.20 

1.70 
M.75 

1.65 

m 

1 

• 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

3.95 

2.95 
4.25 
6.00 

14 
Id 

e.t5 

e.27 
«,27 
«.29 
«.37 
.35 
.051 

.12 

.18 
.36 
.36 
.39 
.36 
.42 
.05J 

•OS 

.25 
.25 
.02 
.76 
.30 

8.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.24 
2.73 
2.98 
3.23 
8.25 
8.W 
2.90 
2.90 
a  40 
4.40 
16.20 
d.24 
13.00 
1.25 
l.fiO 
1.75 
1.35 

3.03 
3.65 

.30 
1.08 
2.21 
4.32 
4.05 
6.57 
1.25 
1.91 

.80 

.35 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

.63 

.58 

.72 

.30 

.05i 

.63 
.55 
.72 
.46 
.05A 

.06 

a.lO 

a.lO 

413 



28 
29 
30 

.20 

8.50 
2.16 
2.35 
2.40 
8.00 
8.20 

8!?0 
4.25 
8.20 
3.20 
8.75 
4.80 
15.00 
.25 

.14 

.25 

.20 

68.75 
1.85 
1.85 
3.10 
3.55 
3.75 
3.90 
3.35 
3.75 
3.90 
3.00 
3.38 
4.35 
13.75 
.34 

"".'so' 

31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

1.90 
1.90 
2.15 
2.60 
2.H5 
3.10 
3.00 
8.80 
3.00 
8.00 
3.50 
4.50 
16.00 
.27 

44 

45 
46 
47 

. 

.80 

46 

49 

1.15 

1.50 

2.60 
8.60 

L05 

.95 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
2.10 

1.15 

2.26 
3.00 
.35 
1.23 
2.42 
4.72 

L20 
L60 

L16 

<2.25 
i3.00 
.35 

i.or 

3.13 
4.17 
e3.13 
e3.03 

4.00 
4.60 

60 
51 
52 
63 

54 

56 

57 

1.10 
2.20 
4.30 
2.35 
2.25 
1.35 
1.85 

5g 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

2.09 

1.84 

61 

/Eight  dozen  only,     g  Soven  dozen  only,     k  Ton  dosen  only.     4  Common,    k  Bleren  dozen  only. 
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KEPOET   OF   THE   8ECSETABY   OF   THE   INTEBIOR. 


Ah9traoi  ofpropoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Frandeco,  Col.,  under 
[Note.— FigoroB  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  ooDtracts  bare  been  awaited  ; 


CLAflB  17— Continued. 
HABDWABS— oontinned. 


i 


FUee: 

Hill-saw,  6>inch dosen. 

Mill-saw,  8-inoh t do.. 

MiU-saw,  lOinch do.. 

Mill-saw,  12-inch do., 

Mill-saw,  U-inob do.. 

Round,  bastard,  6-inch do.. 

Ronnd,  bastard,  8-iDcb do.. 

Kound, bastard,  lO-iooh do.. 

Round, bastard,  14  inch do.. 

Square,  bastard,  12-inch do.. 

Taper,  saw,  8-inch do.. 

Taper,  saw,  3|inch do.. 

Taper,  saw,  4-inch • do.. 

Taper,  saw,  4i-inch do.. 

Taper,  saw,  5-inch do.. 

Taper,  saw,  6-iDch do.. 

Fish-hooks,  ringed,  assorted  Kos.  1,  i,  9, 1 H. 

Flat-irons,  per  pound: 

5  pounds pairs. 

6  pounds do.. 

7  pounds do.. 

8  pounds • do.. 

Gates,  molasses,  2,  iron '. dozen. 

Ganges: 

Marking do.. 

Mortise,  screw-slide do.. 

Gimlets,  metal  heads : 

Nail,  assorted,  large do.. 

Spike,  assorted,  large do.. 

Glue-pots,  No.  1,  tinned nomber. 

Gouges,  c.  s. : 

|-inch  socket,  firmer,  handled dosen. 

1-inch  socket, firmer, handled do.. 

1-inch  socket,  firmer,  handled do.. 

1-inch  socket, flrmw, handled do.. 

Grindstones : 

Weighing  60  pounds,  per  ponnd number. 

Weighing  75  pounds, per  pound do.. 

Weighing  100  pounds, per  pound do.. 

Weighing  125 pounds, per  pound do.. 

Grindstone  fixtures,  17  inches,  improved  patent  cap,  extra  hear j do.. 

Hammers: 

Claw,  solid  c. s., adse-eye,  forged.  No.li dosen. 

Farriers',  shoeing. cs do.. 

Farriers',  turning,  2^  pounds ^. do.. 

Riveting,  solid  0.  s.,  1-inch do.. 

Riveting,  solid  c s., li  inch do.. 

Sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid  0.  s.,  8  pounds number. 

Sledge,  blacksmiths*,  solid  0.  s.,  10  pounds do.. 

Sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid  c  a.,  12  pounds do.. 

Handles, awl,  ordinary  sewing dosen. 

Hatchets,  o.  s. : 

Broad, 6-inch  cut, handled do.. 

Shingling,  No.  2 do.. 


3 

ir 
18 

14 

4 
3 

1 
3 

19 

8 
13 

3 
19 
19 

9 

4 
19 
19 
10 


lA 

#-19 
#-19 
#-19 
#-19 

#3 

3 

1 

9 

41 


lO 


8-19 
3-19 

1 
3-19 
13 

r 

94 


9 
91 


aBastard.       6 Regular.       cSlira.       d  Boston.       sG  dozen  Maydoles.       /lO A  dozen  No. 20. 
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adcerti$ementofJune20, 1&B8,  for  fumUhing  goods,  e<o.— Continaed. 
Bwards  were  made  on  comparUoD  of  eamplee  Which  accompMiied  bids.] 


Geo.  T.  Hawley. 

1^ 

3 

1 

1 

d 

I 

•5 

1 

V 

^ 

All  to  be  deliTered  in  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

.72 
.95 
1.20 
1.72 
2.55 
.72 
.95 
1.20 
2.55 
1.72 
.36 
.36 
.30 
.45 
.55 
.78 

.031 
.03| 
.03| 
.03} 
2.75 

.50 

4.00 

.25 
.40 
.45 

5.15 
5.75 
6.25 
7.15 

.01 

.01* 

.01 

.Ol{ 

.58 

4.50 

2.45 
20.50 

'% 

l.U 
1.C2 
•J.  57 
.54 

.95 
1.26 
2.57 
2.20 

.33 

.33 

.36 

.42 

.51 

.72 
5.00 

-03A 
.03  ,V 
.03^ 
.03A 

2.16 

.59 
.78 
3.75 

.90 

.33 

4.69 
5.40 

6.00 
0.75 

.Oli 

.01* 

.01 

.Oli 

.90 

.40 

2.50 

4.20 

4.60 

3. 38 

9.33 

20.40 

11.00 

3.  CO 

3.9A 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.20 

7.40 
2.00 
3.50 
3.83 
3.10 

.81 
1.05 
1.37 
1.95 
2.81 
.81 
L05 
L37 
2.81 
2.40 
.40 
.40 
.44 
.51 
.62 
.87 

1 

L 
1 

1 

1 
I 
1 

1 
I 

1 
1 
1 

1 



2 
3 

4 
5 

.......... 



.... 

I 

0 

1 

7 

1 

g 

1 

g 

10 

11 
12 

13 

]4 

15 

16 

2.00 

17 

.03* 
.03 
.031 
.03 
1.50 

.45 

t.M 

.20 
.40 

.03| 
.03 
.03} 
.03} 
3.25 

.03^ 
.03^ 
2.75 

.30 

3.15 

.20 
.45 

18 

19 

90 

?l 

22 

**3 

24 
25 

* 

?6 

27 

.42 

?8 

d4.87 

5.43 

5.90 

6.74 

.01^a'\, 

.oiA-v 

.01,V(T 

<'4.75 
/3.25 

Ai^bo 

9.75 

3.05 
.19 

?9 

30 

31 

3? 

•Ol* 
.Oil 
.Ol 

.oil 

.35 
3.95 

2.40 
22.50 

3.25 

33 

34 

35 

36 

• 

37 

88 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

3.00 

6.60 

45 
46 

3.50 

47 

jl.50 

jl.80 

1          J2.20 

.90 

1            0.50 

48 

1.20 
1.40 

.19 

49 

.19 

.18 

<7.95 

t3.70 

61 

.75 

.85 
.73 

63 
54 

10.76 
3.20 

65 
56 

1            3.75 

^7 

5.00* 

1 

58 
69 
60 

g  Haydoles,  Ko.  61.  h  Heller's. 

INT  88— VOL  n 4$ 


i  MiUer's.  '^       j  Collins  &  Co.,  with  handles. 
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KEPOBT  OF  THE  SECbETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahttract  of  propo$aU  received  and  eontracU  awarded  in  San  Frameieco,  Cai,,  i 

[XOTB.— FiirtTM  in  Urge  type  denote  the  ntee  at  whieh  ooatnots  hare  beiB  Avatded; 


Clam  17— Contiaoed. 
BAmowASB— oontinaed. 


I 

I 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
33 
84 
85 
36 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 


Hinges: 

Extra  heavy,  iitrap  and  T,  8-inch 

Extra  hf«vy.  atrap  and  T,  lO-inoh 

Exti  a  heavy,  Mtrap  and  T,  12-inch 

Heavy,  strap,  8-inch  

Heavy,  atr.  p.  10-inch 

Heavy,  e^rap.  12-inoh 

Light,  strap,  6  inch 

Ll^ht.  strap,  8- inch 

Llffht,stnip.  lOinch 

Light,  strap  and  T.  6-inoh 

Light  strap  and  T,  8-inoh 

Heoks,  hat  and  coat,  school  hooae  pattern. 

Iron: 


.doien 

...do.. 

...do.. 

..do.. 

...do  . 

...do  ... 

...do. 

...do. 

...do 

...do. 

...do 

...do. 


11!:: 
hlj: 

1x2  .. 
1x3  .. 


Bsnd,l 
Band,! 
Band,  I 
Band.} 
Band.] 
Band,! 
Band,! 

Band.  I  X  34 

BaDd.A±8 

Band.^x8| 

Flat-bar,  fxl « 

Flat-bar,  }x2 

Flat-bar,  Ax  8i 

Flat  bar,  i  x|. 

Flat-bar,  |x2 

Flat-bar,  i  x84 

Flat-bar,    xl 

Flat-bar,    xlf 

Flat-bar,    x2 

Flat-bar.     x2* 

Flat-bar,    x  if 

Flat-bar,   iX2 , 

Flat-bar.  I X  24 

Half-ronnd,  l-iooh 

Half-round,  p-inch 

Halfronod.  -inch 

Half-round,  -inch 

Balf-mand,  :-inch. , 

Bair-roand,  -inch 

Half-round,  1.  inch 

Ha*  f-roond,  11-inch 

Jnniata,!  x  i 

Janiata,{  x  1 

Joniata.  sheet,  galvaniiied.  28  inches,  Ko.  24. 
l^ailroci,  ix|  


.jMKinda. 
...  do... 
....do... 
....do... 


.do., 
.do., 
do., 
do., 
.do., 
do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do  . 
.do.. 
,  do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 

do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

do  . 
.do., 
.do.. 
..do  . 
.do  . 
..do.. 


Norway,  I  xlT 
Norwav,  i-inob  square. 

Halfoval.  1 X  1 

Halfoval,  J  X  I 

Oval,  assorted,  |  to  1... 

Oval.}xj..\T:.. 

'      Jx| 


Oval,! 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do., 
.do., 
do., 
.do.. 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.do. 


3 
9 

1 
• 
ft 

e 

9 

4 

9 

9 

49 


Ift# 

&«• 

99 

!•• 

ft# 

9^ 

99 

99 

1— 

!•• 

lft« 


1,3 


790 
•00 
!•• 

3— 

100 

9M 
MO 
3S9 
IM 
900 

1— 
9ft0 
9$9 
••• 

40 


a  Does  not  bid  on  strap-hinge. 


b]UAoi^90-i»ch. 
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advertisement  of  June  20,  ISiiSf  for  furnUhing  goods,  «/c.— Cdntiuued.. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  ] 


i 

1 

Hi 

1 
o 

■S 
1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

< 

1 

i 

J 

AU  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

c.78 

cl.2.-. 

cl.70 

c.75 

cl.  25 

cl.65 

c28 

C.42 

c.CO 

c.25 

c.Hl 

.19 

d.04A 
d.04A 

d.04A 

.49 

.58 

.25 
.30 
.16 
.23 

.04* 
.04J 

«.60 

C.87 

cl.20 

c.5il 

e.60 

.24 

.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 

a.  Mm 

a.Oii 

a.04| 

.04 

.04 

.oil 

C.28 
C.41 
c56 
c.25 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

.23 
.15 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.02ft''o 

•  02i7a 

12 

.03  A 
.03X 
.03ft 
.03'. 
.03  A 
.03  A 

.03^^ 

•04 

13 
14 

' 

15 

16 

... 

17 

18 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
V6 

'V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.V. 

1 

?7 

i;:.;..; 

.02/^ 

.02f„ 
.O'Jft 

.02^ 

.02."^ 
.02t% 
•  OLVA 
•02,^''a 

.OLYA 

.03T^;a 
.02/^ 
.02x^0^ 
.02f<fj 

28 

?9 

30 

31 

3? 



33 

34 

3!» 

36 

37 

.03W 
.03ft 
.03ft 

.oaft 

.03TVff 
.03,»«, 

.03tSb 
.03t85 

.O3i8o 

38 

.04 

39 

40 

41 

4? 

43 

44 

45 

46 

».06i 

47 

.04} 

.04rJTT 

•04iV 

.04,L 
.04i»rfa 

.04 

.03ftV 

48 

.03? 

.        .03; 

49 

f>0 

'>! 

5? 

53 

54 

55 

c  Single  dozen. 


d  Per  pound. 


«  Per  doEon  pair. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


Abatract  of^opotaU  received  and  c<mtraci$  awarded  in  San  F^randeeo,  Cal.',  nmder 
[NOTB.— Fibres  in  l*rge  typ«  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraote  hare  been  awarded; 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
» 
10 
11 
12 
18 
li 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
3tt 
37 
88 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

40 
50 
51 


Kntyes,  batcher,  6>inoh,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster 

Knives,  carving,  and  forks,  cocoa  handles pairs.. 


Knives,  drawing,  10-inch,  c.  s.,  carpenters' 

Knives,  drawing,  12-inch,  c  s.,  carpenters' « do 

Knives,  horse-shoeing do 

Knives,  hunting.  6-inoh,  ebony  handle,  with  bolster do 

Knives,  shoe-makers',  square  point,  No.  8 do.... 

Knives,  skinning,  6-inch,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster do — 

Lead,  in  bars pounds.. 

Locks,  closet,  8|-inch,  iron  bolt,  dead,  2  kej^s dosen.. 

Locks, drawer.  2^x2  inches, iron, 2  keys do.... 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim, 4  inches,  iron  bolt, 2  keys do.... 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  4|  inches,  iron  bolt,2keys do 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  5  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do 

Locks,  mineral  knob, rim,  6  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do.... 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  mortise, 3|  inches,  iron  bolt,2  keys do 

Looks,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  8-tamoler,  2  keys  each,  assotted  combinations  on  i>ach  ship- 
ping order doaen.. 

Mattocks,  ax,  c  s do... 


1?* 

13 

I* 

3 

4 

t 
1 
6 
9 
4 

«A 
10 


9A 


a  12  pairs  only  offered. 


h  6  doten  ftwvded. 


•  el 
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advertisemeni  of  June  20,  1888|  forfumUhing  goods t  etc. — Continaed. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Frederick  A.  Gibbs. 
James  Carolan. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hi 

1 

!i 

AU  to  be  deUTered  in  San  Franclsoo,  CaL 

1 

.03  J 

.04, "A 

.02A 
.02ji 

•  0  Y» 

■.^^ 
•S 

.03  A 
•  •  0  JtV 

'02* 
.02^ 
.02A 
.02^ 
.02A 

.02ii?, 

.02ifc 
.02,% 

1 

7 

3 

4 

5 

A 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

1? 

18 

.031 

14 

:o^. 

16 

Iff 

.MAS 

17 

.09 /W 

18 

iSJvoV 

19 

.O^i^i^ 

20 

?1 

041 

.04t^ 
.03^ 

W 

.03^ 

?8 

.03/^ 

n 

Vfi 

W 

L80 

I.IO 

a.  85 

b4.75 

d5.95 

9.05 

20 

.074 
1.12 

.»o 

e5.95 

6.25 
8.00 

9.75 
.75 
2.30 
.07 
2.50 
.80 
2.25 

4.9A 

r.oo 

11.00 
3.00 

L75 
•.ffO 

.07* 

.Oi^; 

-1':; 

.07} 
1.25' 

.73 

.00 
5.40 
6.90 
2.99 
3.00 

.70 
2.00 

.06i 

1.48 

9.90 

4.50 

7.50 

0.05 

9.60 

1.20 

1.96 

1.90 

6.08 

.08i 

1.37 
1.00 

27 

28 
29 
80 
rll 

8? 

33 
H4 

6.13 
3.00 

85 

88 

3.00 

B7 

.75 

.TO 

e2.25 

38 

9.00 

39 

.•6 

.08 

40 

41 

42 

2.60 

48 

44 

4f( 

48 

.  .. 

3.00 

i.m 

1.66 
6.76 

47 

1.50 
2.25 

d5.85 

48 

40 
60 
61 

" 

d  Common. 


#  (Pennine  Wilson. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RKCRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  propmaU  received  and  contractu  awarded  in  San  Franeis4X>f  Cah^  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denotfe  the  rates  at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  IT^Continned. 
HABDWABS— oontimied. 


I 


I 


4 


All  to  be  delivered  in 
San  Fmnoisco,  CaL 


NaiU,  casing,  6d,  steel,  per  100  lbs* . . . . 
NaUs,  casing,  8d,  steel,  per  100  lbs*  ... 

Nails,  «d,  cat,  steel,  per  100  lbs* 

Nails,  8d,  cat,  steel,  per  100  lbs* 

Nails,  lOd,  cut,  steel,  per  100  lbs* 

Nails,  12d,  cut,  steel,  per  100  lbs* 

Nails,  20d,  cut,  steel,  per  100  lbs* 

Nails,  30d,  cut,  steel,  per  100  lbs* 

Nails,  40d,  cut,  steel,  per  100  lbs* 

Nails,  eOd,  cnt^  steel,  per  100  lbs* 

Nails,  fence,  8d,  steel,  i>er  100  lbs* 

Nails,  fence,  lOd,  steel,  per  100  lbs* — 
Nails,  fence,  12d,  steel,  per  100  lbs*. ... 
Nails,  finishing,  6d,  steel,  per  100  lbs*  . 
Nails,  finishing,  8d,  sveel,  per  100  lbs*  . 


Nails,  horseshoe,  No.  6 

Naild,  borhesboe,  No.  7 

Nails,  horseshoe,  No.  8 

Nails,  shingle,  4d,  steely  per  100  lbs*. 


..lbs. 
.do.. 


..do. 
..do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
..do., 
.do. 


Nails,  wrought,  6d,  steel,  per  100  lbs*  . 

Nails,  wrought,  8d,  steel,  per  100  lbs*  . 

Nuts,  Iron,  square,  for  |-inch  bolt 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  linch  bolt. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 

.do. 


Nuts,  iron,  squ^ro  for  *Vi°<5^  bolt 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  |-inch  bolt 


Nuts,  iron,  squore,  for  1-inch  bolt 

Oilers,  zinc,  medium  size 


..do. 
.  do. 
..do. 
..do- 
..do.. 
..doz 


Oilstones.  WaahiU do. 


Packing,  hemp 

Packing,  rubber,  J-inch #. 

Packing,  rubber,  i-inoh 

Paper,  emery  (assorted) 

Paper,  sand  (assorted) 

Pencils,  carpenters' 


Picks,  mill,  solid  cast-steel,  2-lb. 

Pipe,  iron,  t-inch 

Pipe,  iron,  1-inch 


..lbs. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

vr.: 

..doz. 

..do.. 

feet 

..do.. 


4,300 

4,400 

18,O0O 
1,400 
1,300 
1,300 
9,4O0 


800 
300 


3AO 

dOO 

]0 
AO 

85 
A5 

19 

30 
95 
5 
lO 
39 
40 

6-19 
900 
900 


53.90 

«5.25 
63.75 

eS.OO 
63.40 
e4.45 
63.25 
e4.10 

63.00 
e3.00 

63.09 
C3.75 
63.00 

•  ca73 
63.00 
C3.75 
63.00 
C3.75 

63.95 
r4. 10 

63.95 
e4. 10 
63.10 
03.00 
63.00 
C3.75 
64.15 
C5.50 
64.00 
c5. 25 
.12 

63.60* 

c4.75 

64.15 

©4.45 

64.00 

C4.10 

.001 

.05 

.05 

.04  J 

.ou 

.80 
.19 


.26 
.15 

.20 


21.  C 


63.90 
eS.2S 
63.75 
<^00 
63.40 
04.45 
63.25 
e4.10 
63.10 
C3.76 
6  J.  00 
C3.75 

63.4M 
<?3.75 
63.00 
©3.76 

63.4M 
C3.76 
63.25 
C4.10 
63.25 
C4.10 

63.10 
e3.00 

63.4M 
C3.75 

64.15 
e5.&0 

644>0 

e5.25 

.12 

.12 

.12 

63.60 
<54.75 

64.15 

4.4M 
•04% 

.o4r 

.04 
.04 

.70 

.15 

.15 
.13f 
.13} 
.95 

.25 

.20 

.18 

18.00 

.06 
.06 


*  Bids  for  plain  wire  nails  will  also  be  considered. 
aJudson. 


6  Steel  cat 
e  Steel  wire. 


d  Steel  nails. 
«  Common  wire. 
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adverUBtment  of  June  20,  18^,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc— Coutinned. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


1 

3 
< 

1 
5 

1 

1 

• 

4 

1 

1 



AU  to  be  deUrered  in  San  Franoisoo,  CaL 

CO.  90 
H.45 
d3.75 
e4.10 

ei.ib 
d3.25 
e4.10 
d3.10 
eS.OO 
(13.00 
C3.75 
(23.00 
C3.75 
(23.00 
«3.75 
d3.00 
e3.75 
dB.25 
«4.10 
(i3.25 
e4.10 
•    (23.10 
«3.90 
(23.00 
e3.75 
(24.15 
4^5.50 
(24.00 
e5.25 
.12 
.12 
.12 
(23.60 
04.75 

63.90 
C5.25 
63.75 
C5.00 
63.40 
(!4.45 
63.95 
(»4.10 
63.10 
e3.90 
63.00 
(J3.75 
63.00 
(3.76 
63.00 
(SI.  75 
63.00 
(«.76 
63.25 
04.10 
63.25 
04. 10 
63.10 
03.90 
63.00 
C3.75 
64.16 
e5.60 
64.00 
C3.26 
a.ll 
a.ll 
a.ll 
62.60 

1 

1 

4 
6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

. 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
29 

10 
21 

22 
28 

24 
26 

20 

27 

28 
29 

80 
81 

82 

88 

34 

86 
88 

87 
88 

.07 
.051 

:a 

89 
40 

41 

.........---• 

42 

.05 
.05 
.60 
.€7 
.17 

.17 

a 

.14 
.14 
.27 
.19 
{.15 
i.l9 

48 

44 

LOO 

46 

. 

48 

47 

48 
49 

50 

51 

.30 
.18 
.18 

.50 

.18 

52 

58 

.16 
.19 

.21 

54 

66 

58 

.04 
.061 

■.^ 

t.03| 
t.05 

' ."oi" 

.05i 

57 

6ft 

/Efght  dozen  only  offered. 
gTwelye  dosen  only  olfored. 


A  American. 
iPlain. 


iPolished 
ikBlack. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OF  THE   INTERIOR, 


Abstract  ofpropo$aU  received  and  awarded  in  San  Frandeeo,  CaU,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  typ«  denote  the  rfttee  at  wfaioh  contraots  have  been  awarded  ; 


6 


CL1B0  17—Continoed. 
HA8DWABB— oontinned. 


3  ! 

4 

5 

U 

7 

8 

9  I 
10  , 
11 

12 
18 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

2r, 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


30 
37 
38 
39 
4U 

41 
4J 
4t 
4t 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
ol 
52 
53 

51 
55 
56 
57 
58 


IMancs : 

Foro,  doubl«*-iron,  c. » number. 

Hollow  acd  rouDd,  l-incb,  cs • pairs. 

Flollow  aud  roaud,  U-iDch,  c.  a do.. 

Hollow  and  round.  lViuch,cB do- 


•lack.doublo-iron,  o.  H number.. 

Jointer,  double-iron,  c.s do.... 

Match,  2-incb.  plated I>tir». 

Matcb.  l-incb,  plated do... 

Plow,  beecb>wood,  8crew>arm,  full  set  of  irons, o.s number.. 

Skew-rabbet,  l|incb do... 

Smooth,  double-iron,  c.  ft do... 

Pliers  : 

Fla^noee.  7-incb „ doien. 

Hde-cultinjj,  7-inch do... 

Punches, C.S.,  belt,  to  drive, assorted,  Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, and 6 do... 

Punches,  spring,  harness,  assorted,  6, 7,  and  8  tubes do  .. 

Itaspn : 

Horse,  14-inch do... 

Horiie,  16-inch 7do... 

Wood,  flat,  12-inch do  .. 

Wood,  flat.  14-iuch do... 

Wood,  half-round,  12-inch do... 

Rivet-sets,  .^o.3 do... 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper : 

i-incb,  No.8 , .pounds. 

^•inch,  No.8 do... 

A-inch,  No.  8 do... 

J-inch,No.8 do... 

l-incb.  No. 8 do... 

Rivets,  iron: 

i-inch,  No.8.  flat-head do... 

l-incb,  No. 8,  fla^head do... 

A  X  2  incbes,  flat-head do... 

i*a  X  4  incbes, flat-head do... 

i  X  U  inches,  flat-head '. do... 

i  x2  inches,  flat- bead do... 

i  X  2^  inches,  flat-bead do  .. 

i  X  3|  incbes.  flat-head do  .. 

I  X  4  incbes.  flat-head do... 

Rivets,  tinned-iron : 

lOounce, in pavkages of  1 , 000 per  thoiiMUid . 

12-onnce,  in  packages  of  1,000 do... 

16-ounce,  in  packages  of  1.900 ..do... 

24-ounce,  in  packages  of  1,000 do... 

32-onnce,iu  packages  of  1,000 do... 

Rope,  manilla: 

■  inch. 


J-incb. 
1  inch, 
[•inch. 


.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 
do. 


1-inch ' do... 

Hinch do... 

Rules,  b  >x  wood,  2-foot,  four-fold dosen. 

Saw-blades,  butcher's  bow,  20-inch do... 

Saw-sets,  for  cross-cut  saws do... 

Saw-sets,  for  baud  saws do... 

Saws  : 

Back  (or  tenon)  12-inch ; do... 


Buck,  framed,  complete,  30-inch  blade do... 

Cross-cut,  7  feet,  tangs  riveted  on number. 


3 
1 
1 
1 
31 

3 
3 

1 

3 

#•19 
9-19 

3 
9-19 

I* 

9 
9 


A5 


3.1 

1 

3 

19 

93 

• 

5 
95 
90 
5 
9 
5 

1 
9 
9 

1 
1 

49ft 

rw 

3ftO 
400 
900 

9 


k 

1 


I  Handle. 


b  Bids  on  6  tabes  oniy. 


e  26-lnGh. 


d  Plain. 


«  Plain,  JndaoB. 
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adrert'mement  of  June  20,  IHfS,  for  J  urnishing  goodt^  etc. — Continaed. 
awartis  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids. 


1 

Hi 

1 

1 

< 

Frederick  A. 
Gibbs. 

n 
I 

s 

.0 

,:^ 

,50 
.50 

.48 
.75 

3.00 
.40 

.45 

3.50 

All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"A 

.56 
.45 
.SO 

.60 
.40 
.64 

al.35 

al.35 

al.30 

.42 

.36 

3.50 

6.60 

.79 

5.25 

4.23 

6.85 

4.10 

5.63 

4.10 

2.60 

.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 

.94 

.94 
.SJ4 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 

.63 
.45 
.45 

1 

.44 

.44 
.54 
.49 
c74 
1.10 
1.10 
2.70 
d.34 
.44 

9.74 

5.95 
.70 

? 

3 

4 

.45 
.75 
.00 
.90 



6 

'.'.'.'.'.'..'..',... 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

.42 
3.50 

r.95 

.90 
b7.00 

4.58 
6.34 

11 

6.04 

1? 

8.  no 

1:< 

.80 

u 

7.00 

15 

4.40 

e3.75 
5.60 

6.50 
9.00 

16 

6.15 

17 

i.Ji 



18 

5.60 

1  " 

• 

19 

4.  :i0 

4.43 
1.80 

3.00 
1.75 

.23 
.23 
.23 

?0 

2.75 

.91 
at 



3.00 

?l 

2? 

.22 
.22. 
.22 
.22 

•»8 



24 

26 

26 

?7 

28 
10 

30 
31 

.? 

32 

34 

36 

.15 
.18 

.20 
.25 
.31 

?(6 

i 

37 

.18 
.93 

.34 

i.m 

i9.75 

i^l.40 

/10.60 

A3.75 

/I.  90 
il.80 

?8 

30 

40 

.Hi 

.lOi 

.103 

.lOi 

.  1 1 J 

.90 

4.30 
3.75 
2.60 

11.20 

6.?5 
1.95 

.11 

.16 
.lO 

11 
12 

.»o 

1.08 

2.12 

4.95 

3.25 
2.00 
3.00 

10.40 
7.80 

4.10 

2.00 

i.yo 

.13 

.124 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.13 

41 

4? 

43 

44 

46 

441 

.75 

4.72 

4.26 

1.95 

11.20 

3.75 
1.75 

47 

48 
49 

60 



51 

f5? 

63 
64 

65 

66 

67 

ft. 

HZ 

Disston's. 


g  Lever. 


A  Blade. 


i  W.M.  tc  Co. 


iStillman's. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  June  20,  l&iQf  for  furnishing  goodSf  ete.— Continued. 

[None.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.) 


Class  17— Continned. 
BABDWABR— continued. 


I 


m 

H 

o 

o 


S 


3 


Z 
< 


M 
o 

« 

I 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


26 


27 


42 


Saws: 

Hand,  26-inch,  6  to  8  points 
to  the  inch dos 

Hand.  26-inch,  7  to  9  points 
to  the  inch dos 

Hand,  26-inch,  8  to  10  points 
to  the  inch doz 

Key-hole,  12-inch  compass, 
•  dozen. 

Meat,   batchers*    bow,    20 

inches doz. 

Rip,  28  inches do.. 

Scale,  butchers*,  dial-face, 
spring-balance,  square  dish. 
30  pounds,  by  ounces No . 

Scales,  counter, 62  pounds  ..do. . 

Scale,  platform,  counter,  240 
pounds No. 

Scales,  platform,  1,000  pounds, 
drop  lever,  on  wheels No . 

Scales,    spriDg-balance,     24 

pounds,   heavy,   with    hook, 

number. 

Scissors, lady's,  Oinch,  o.s., full 
size,  good  quality doz. 

Screw-drivers: 

6-inch  blade do.. 

8-incb  blade do.. 

lOinch  blade do.. 

Screws : 

Wronght-iron,    bench,    li- 

incb No. 

Wood,  iron,  ^inch,  Nos.  4 
and  5 gross. 

Wood,  iron,  f-inch,  Nos.  6 
and  6 gross. 

Wood,  iron,  ]incb,  Nos.  7 
and  8 gross. 

Wood,  iron,  {-inch,  Nos.  8 
and  • gross. 

Wood,  iron,  1-inch,  Nos.  0 
and  10 gross. 


TA 


aA 


6/^ 


3-19 


6 
3 

9 
15 

3 
98 


4.26 

14.00 


4.25 
14.00 


2.00 


10.00 
10.50 

16.46 


3.60 
C&60 


e8.50 


.18 


3.25 


1.35 
l.*<0 
2.70 


13.00 
10.00 

11.00 
6.10 

4.88 

13.00 
10.OO 

11.00 
6.10 

4.88 

13.00 

10.00 

ILCO 
6.10 

3.00 
1.98 

1.76 

14.30 

15.00 

9.80 

11.^0 
12.60 
9.90 

3«O0 

dy.50 

2.76 

.17 

.10 

.20 

2.40 
2.50 

9.95 

1.  or> 

1.42 
1.80 

1.05 
1.49 
1.80 

•45 

6.75 

/.08i 

.09 
.10 

/.ll 

.11 
.11* 

/.19.A 

.12A 

.UA 

f.t^ 

.17,,v 

/.18| 

.18^ 
.2U/a 

al3.30 


ai3.ao 


al3.30 


1.80 


al6.00 
al6.75 


2.75 


b7.i 


bB.25 
68.76 


62a  60 


.20 


3.60 


sl.lO 
el.  50 
el.  90 


•  m 

.llA 

.124 
.13J 

.16* 

.18 
.19A 


s 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 


I  24 


25 


32 


40 


•  Disston^s.     6How«*s.     e Howe's  Standard,     d Boflklo  Scale  Company.      eCowles'.      /Steel. 
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Abttract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aioarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.^  under  adver* 
tif^emcnt  of  June  20,  1^86  j  J  or  fumishiny  goods^  etc, — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  lar^e  type  denote  the  rates  at  vrhich  contracts  haye  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bido.] 


CLA8B  17~Continned. 
II ABDW  A  RK— continued. 


>  I 

7 

8    I 
•I 

( 

13 
14 


15! 

10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Screws— continued. 

Wood,  iron,  U-incb,  Nos.  10 
and  11 gross 

Wood,  iron,  If  inch,  :No8.11 
and  12 gross 

Wood,  iron,  l}inch,  Nos.  12 
and  13 gross 

Wood,  iron,  2-inch,  Nos.  13 
and  U gross 

Wood,  i'on,  2J.inch.  Nos.  14 
and  15 gross 

Wood,  iron,  3-incb.  Nos-lC 
(  and  18 gross 

I  Soythc-stoncs dos 

'  Shears,  8  incli.  c.  s.,  trim  men*' 
I      Htraight,  full  size,  good  qnal- 
ity  doz 

Shoes,  horse: 

No.l lbs 

No.2 :do 

No.3 do 

No.i do 


'.3 


37 

3« 

18 

15 

19 

8 
30 


I 


h4 


J 

1 

.  5 

-5 

»? 

< 

I 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.23 

.30 

.37 

.44 

.56 

.89 
.38 

6.25 


OiiO 

4.35 

i,iio 

4.35 

780 

435 

MO 

4.85 

a.39 

a.98 

a.35 

a.40 

.  a.59 

a.79 
^O 

4.80 

.t4i 
.04i 
.04i 
.04i 


.221 

.218 

.24  A 

.231 

.28i 
.30 

■^ 

.36 

.34* 

.30 

.37 

.42 

.40 

.46 

.441 

.54 

.51 A 

.60 

.57 

.81 

.77 

.07 

.92/V 

.45 

.37 

3.20 

{73.00 

4.05 

4.15 

A.04xVo 

4.15 

A.04,«^ 

4.15 

A.04M 

4.15 

A,04^ 

a.  60 

A4.20 
i4.00 
M.20 
a.  60 
A4.20 
t4  60 
A4.20 


aSteeL 


^Moes. 


JkCabi. 


{  Burden's. 
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Abitract  of  propo»dU  reoHved  and  ooniraot$  awarded  in  Sam  F)rainoi$oo,  CaU,  mUbr 
[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  tjrpe  denote  the  rstee  at  which  oontracts  have  been  awarded; 


c 

CUL88  17-Contlnned. 

! 

1 

All  to  be  delivered 

in  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

1 

Shoes,  mnle: 

No.  2 

lbs. 

3M 
3A 

lA 

9 
lA 

1 
19 

10 
50 
75 

195 

lOO 
50 
50 

lOO 
50 

lOO 

1 

•1 

198 

•134 

58 
46 
7-19 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 

? 

No.3      

do.. 

R 

No.4 

SieTfls.  iron*  wire.  IS-mesh.  tin  firames 

do.. 

dos. 

4 

2.06 

2.00 
2.08 
2.47 

6 

7 

Rpirit-lerels,  with  plumb,  ao-inoh 

SqaareA: 

Bevel,  sliding  T,  lO-inoh 

Fnuninir.  stoeL  2  inches  wide....... 

do.. 

;...do.. 

do.. 

R 

0 

10 
11 

Try,  74  inch 

Staples,  wrougbt-iron,  8  inches  long  . . ; 

Steel,  cast: 

Bar.  #x 3  inches......... .......<.... ........ 

do.. 

.....do.. 

Ibe.- 

n 

n 

14 

Bar,  fxlinoh 

..........do.. 

1ft 

Octairon  4>inoh  ............................. 

do.. 

Iff 

Octa^n.  1-inoh 

do.. 

17 

Octason.  l^inch 

do.. 

1H 

Saaare.  ^inoh.  ......      .................... 

do.. 

19 

Square,    4nch 

Square,   ^inoh 

do.. 

do.. 

20 

?l 

Square.    •Inch 

do.. 

22 

Square,  i^inch 

do.. 

23 

SnnArA.  lX.innh  . . .    .    .    _ 

do.. 

do.. 

lbs. 

2i  i            ^^n'nATft' S^nnh 

2ft 

Steel,  nlow.'  i x 3  inches        ' ' ' V." V '.V ..  'V. 

2ff 

Steels,  butchers',  IMnch 

per  M 

, dor.. 

sise  No.  43. 
M.. 

27 

28 

Tacks,  cut: 

4-os.,  fbll  half  weight 

naners. 

.01 A 
.01 A 

!o2A 

:S» 

29 
80 

6^o«.,ftdl  half  weight 

^r., f^ll  half  weight   .  .     x....  .. 

do.. 

do.. 

31 
32 
33 

10^..  full  half  weight 

12^.,  ftiU  half  weight 

Tsn0.ineiuinr«4L  7ft  feet,  leather  case 

do.. 

do.. 

dos. 

34 

Tap,  Uper,  righthsnd : 

A-inch,  26  threads  to  the  inch 

No. 

3ft 

;  •inch,  18  threads  to  the  inch 

do.. 

3ff 

A-inoh.  18  threads  to  the  inch 

do.. 

37 

•inch.  16  threads  to  the  inch 

do.. 

38 

A-inch,  16  threads  to  the  inch 

•inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch 

do.. 

do.. 

39 

40 

A-inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch 

do.. 

41 

-'inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch..I IIV,V..I 

do.. 

42 

l-inch.  12  threads  to  the  inch 

do.. 

do.. 

43 

44 
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advertisement  of  June  20,  lS88f  for  fumiekii^  goode,  eto.— Contiiiaed. 
awards  wen  made  on  oompMison  of  samples  which  acoompanied  bids.] 


(3 
I 


J 
I 


i 


I 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Fraacisoo,  Cal. 


5.00 


2.26 
7.02 


2.00 
.•5 


9.50 

.65 

.Oil 
.•lA 

5.25 


.20 
.20 
.20 
.22 
.25 
.26 
.32 
.32 
.40 
17.50 


.oo{ 


.•*JWi 


.OOA 


7.SIO 

.06 

.01* 

.Oil 

.02 

.021 
4.AO 

.15 
.15 
.15 
.18 
.20 
.20 
.26 
.26 
.32 


.•8| 
.08i 

.osj 

.08{ 

.121 
.10} 
.00 
.08* 
.08, 
.08f 
.OR 


15.00 


••Hi 

•#8* 
•08* 


10.20 

•M 

.011 
.02 
.02 

:I^ 

8.76 


&00 
11.SO 


2.40 


07.50 


6.19ft, 
^•9«ft, 
6.tMIA 

6.30V\, 

4.00 

.14 
.14 
.14 
.17 
•lO 
.19 
.94 
.94 
.39 
«18.50 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 

27 


29 
30 
31 
82 


34 
35 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


a  Nicholson. 


6  Per 


«Xlngile7,Ko.8. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abitract  of  proposals  reoeii'^  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal,,  under  adver 
ti*>eiiunt  ofJutte  20,  166^*^  for  furnishing  goodSj  etc. — ContiDoed. 

Note. — Figure*  in  Inrse  tvpe  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraota  hare  been  awarded;  award*  were 
made  uQ  comparison  olf  samples  wliioh  sooonipanied  bids.]  ' 


Clam  17— Continned. 
HABDWABB— continued. 


Tire-shrinkers No. 

Toeca^ks,  steel: 

No.l lbs. 

Ko.2 do.. I 

"So  3 do.. 

I  Tongs: 

;         Blacksmiths',   20 

inches pairs. 

'         Fire,  20  inches... do.. 

Traps: 
j         Beaver,  No.  4,  with 

I  chain  No 

I         Mink,  No.  1,  with 

chain >>"o. 

Trowels,   brick,  lOJ  inch 
dozen. 

Vise,  carpenters*,  parallel, 

4-inchjaw Noj 

Wasber<<,  iron .  i 
F..ri.lnchb<»lt...lb» 
For  ^e-inch  boit  . .  do .  i 
For  i-inch  bolt... do..* 
For  i  inch  bolt... do.,  j 
For  finch  bolt..  <lo.  j 
For  lincb  bolt.,  .do... 
Wedges,  wood-choppers', 
steel  point : 
5  pounds  (per  pound) 
number. 


6  pounds (per pound) 
number. 


7  pounds  (per  pound) 
number 


18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

j  Wire,  annealed: 

27  1         No.l-gauge. lbs 

•J8  No.  14 gauge  ..-..  do..i 

29  No.  16  gauge do. .  f 

'JO  i  No  20eangi«  .   ...do..| 

'  Wire,  bright  iron: 

31  Io.9gange do..| 

32;  No.  10  gauge do..' 

33  i  No.  IG gauge do..' 

34  No.  ISgaugo do.. I 

35  Wire-cloth,   Sot  acrei  ns, 

W[>ainted    sq  h 
ire,  copper,  No.  l(i  gauge, 

j      pounds . 

37  Wire,  barbed,  galvanized,  I 
for  hog  fence,  to  weigh 
Dot  less  tiiao  16  ounces 
per  rod ;  samples  in  one- 
rod  lengths  required 
pounds .' 


d 

3 
<y 


I 


M 

I 


I 


I 


3 

3 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisoo,  Cal. 


3    ia30.50  I  b2aOO 


40 
.10 
75 


9 
3 


9 

4 
S-6 


39 
45 
:«3 
65 
1^5 
15 


94 


81 


119 


60 

lOO 

30 

lO 

lOO 

lOO 

95 

95 

980 

5 


500 


.07i  .07 

.07i  .07 

.07i  I  .07 


.40 


.09 

.08^ 

.07 

.0.H 

.05 

.06 


.t>6| 


.Odi 


.0«i 


.04! 


.30 


.fe7    I 
.16 


.48 
.13 


7. 75         5.75 

7.00 


3.30 


.Ofli 

.08 

.07 

.OH 

.041 

.04| 


r.Oi 

e  07 
<.08 

*.05J 
t.Ql 
e.OS 

«.OSJ 

«.07 

tf.08 

.06 
.05^ 


.10 
.12 

.09 

.99i 


.04J 


.on 

.07  J 
.07i 


.07i 
.07i 


.78 
.15 


5.00 


.08] 
.07,' 
.06' 
.05} 
.05^ 


.07 


.02 


.04| 


.05 
.05 
.05 


.04 


.05 
.05 


.02 
.20 


22.00 


.26 


•50 

.15 

C7.30 
d3.90 

^.60 


loot 

.05 
.04&       16 
.04i    ,  17 


.05A, 


.05A  ,  21 
22 


.05  Aj 


.041 


37 


a  Lightning.        b  Stoddard.        e  Disston  s.        d  Baker's,        f  All  solid  steel.        yParkerV 
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Ahitract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco^  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  Jane  20,  lSri8f  for  furnishing  goods,  etc. — Coutinned. 

[KOTB.—Fi^areB  in  larire  type  deuote  the  rates  at  which  contractit  bare  b(wn  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.]  # 


CT.AR8  17— Con  tinned. 
H  ACD  WARS— continued. 

's 

1 

<y 

H 

1 

1 

§ 

a 

i 

< 

1 

I 

m 

i 

1 

i 

>-9 

1 

B 

All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3 

1 

2 

Wire,  fence,  barbed,  gal- 
vanized, to  weigh  not 
leHH  than  IB  onnces  per 
rod :  naraples  in  one-rod 
feogths  required  ...lbs. 

Wire- fence  staples,  steel, 
galvanized lbs. 

W  ire-f  e  n  c  e    stretchers 
number.  ...••••••....••• 

7,000 
345 

to 

7 
1 
1 

.04i 

.04i 

.04} 

.65 
.75 

2.19 
2.68 
3.U 
5.40 



.042 

.Oli 
.50 

9.15 
9.50 
3.00 
4.90 

• 

.04  J 
.04i 

.75 

/2. 15 

/2.60 

/3.00 

/10.25 

1 
7 

3 

.63 

2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
e.00 

H 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

Wrenclies,  screw,  black : 

ainch doz. 

lO-inch do.. 

12inch do.. 

IMnch do- 

4 

5 
6 

8 

/Co6*B  pattern. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Dbpabtment  op  the  Interior, 
Office  op  Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools, 

Washington,  January  16,  1889. 

Sir  :  The  law  reqaires  that  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
'^  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  what, 
in  his  jadgment,  are  the  defects,  if  any,  in  any  of  them  [the  Indian 
schools]  in  system,  in  administration,  or  in  means  for  the  most  effective 
advancement  of  the  children  in  them  toward  civilization  and  self-sup- 
port, and  what  changes  are  needed  to  remedy  such  defects  as  may 
exist.'^ 

Ko  one  who  examines  the  entire  act  from  which  the  above  quotation 
is  taken  can  doubt  that  its  intention  is  to  place  in  the  Superintendent  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  the  Indian  schools,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  will  naturally  and  prop- 
erly lead  to  the  transmission,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  an  annual  report  gathered  from  the 
records  of  a  yearns  administration  of  his  office,  and  giving  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  improvements  and 
progress  made  in  a  year's  history,  accompanied  by  recommendations 
for  the  ensuing  year.  I  do  not  at  this  time  propose  to  make  such  a  re- 
port, for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  material  for  doing 
so.  I  am  the  first  occupant  of  this  office,  with  the  weighty  responsi- 
bilities now  attached  to  it.  Some  of  the  most  important  powers  and 
duties  which  have  now  fallen  upon  me  have  been,  uutil  within  a  few 
weeks,  borne  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  purpose,  at 
this  time,  respectfully  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  a  few  promi- 
nent facts  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice  during  the  few  weeks  that 
have  elapsed  since  I  assumed  this  office,  and  to  make  some  recommenda- 
tions in  connection  with  them. 

need  op  regulations  defining  duties  and  powers  of  superin 

TENDENT. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties,  that  I  encountered,  on  assuming  the  duties 
of  this  newly  created  office,  was  that  of  ascertaining  the  extent  and  lim- 
itations of  my  prerogatives  and  responsibilities.     The  law  but  imper- 
fectly defines  them  i  it  fails  to  draw  a  line  of  division  between  the  duties 
INT  88— VOL  n 16  721 
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722     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  and  those  of  the  Commissiouer 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

For  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  who  have  dealings  with  either 
office,  whether  here  or  in  the  field,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  yon  will, 
at  an  early  date,  promulgate  regulations  that  shall  define  clearly  and  au- 
thoritatively the  line  of  my  duty  where  the  law  has  left  it  obscure  or 
merely  inferential. 

TRANSFER  OP  PUPILS  FROM  THE  RESERVATION  TO  THE  INDITSTRIAI* 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

My  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  irregularities  and  objec- 
tionable methods  in  practice  for  obtaining  pupils  for  the  large  industrial 
schools  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  reservations.  The  superinteud- 
ents  of  these^  large  institutions  have  a  natural  and  laudable  ambition  to 
fill  them  with  pupils  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity.  In  the  absence  of 
any  restrictive  regulations  that  have  ever  been  enforced,  the  agents  of 
these  schools,  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  large  numbers  of  new  pupils, 
have  in  many  instances  been  altogether  too  indififerent  about  the  qual- 
ity and  condition  of  their  recruits. 

The  evils  consequent  upon  such  practices  are  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  a  great  many  young  children  are  taken  to  some  of  these  schools. 
When  these  pupils  have  remained  at  the  school  for  tho  period  of  time 
that  pupils  are  ordinarily  kept  there,  they  are  still  children  j  they  are 
by  no  means  old  enough  to  have  so  formed  their  habits  and  characters 
as  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  temptations  they  are  destined  to  meet 
on  being  returned  to  their  homes ;  such  a  strain  has  proved  too  great 
for  the  strength  of  many  who  have  gone  back  to  savage  parents  and 
kinsmen,  even  though  fortified  by  the  experience  and  endurance  of 
mature  manhood  an,d  womanhood.  Furthermore,  these  young  children 
can  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  learn  any  trade  or  form  of  in- 
dustry to  give  them  the  power  of  self-support,  and  they,  consequently, 
lose  the  best  part  of  the  education  furnished  by  these  industrial  schools. 
A  second  evil  consequence  of  the  irregular  practices  referred  to,  is  the 
taking  to  an  industrial  school  of  young  men  or  women  who  have  already 
been  to  another  school  of  a  similar  character,  and  returned  to  their 
homes  well  educated  and  capable  of  easily  supporting  themselves  and 
of  helping  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  At  best,  so  long  as  the  present 
lack  of  system  or  regulations  exists,  much  time  and  energy  are  wasted 
in  the  hunt  for  pupils.  Were  all  the  Indian  children  in  school,  and 
were  the  schools  systematically  graded,  as  will  be  the  case,  I  trust, 
in  the  near  future,  the  industrial  schools  would  be  replenished  in  an 
easy  and  natural  manner  by  the  influx  of  pupils,  promoted  from  the 
highest  grades  in  attendance  at  the  lower  schools  on  the  reservations. 
With  a  view  of  gaining  the  information  needed  for  the  preparation  of 
regulations  for  the  better  control  of  this  practice  in  the  future,  I  issued 
to  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  agents  on  the  reservations  the 
inclosed  circular  letter  of  inquiry. 
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dbpartbfbnt  of  the  interior, 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

Waakington,  D.  C,  November  21,  1888. 

Great  irregalarity  exists  in  the  methods  now  practiced  of  secnriDg  pupils  for  the 
large  industrial  schools ;  the  e£fect  is  detrimental  to  the  schools  and  to  the  cause  of 
Indian  education.  I  believe  a  remedy,  at  least  a  partial  one,  may  be  found  in  a  sys- 
tem of  promotions  firom  the  agency  schools  to  the  industrial  schools.  When  a  pupil 
has  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  and  has  attended  school  on  the  reservation  long  enough 
to  have  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  offered  him  there,  he  ought,  if  his  mental 
attainment  and  physical  condition  gives  promise  of  further  advancement,  to  be  sent 
to  an  industrial  school. 

You  will  materially  aid  me  in  devising  a  practical  system  for  such  promotions  by 
giving  me  your  opinion  on  the  points  suggested  by  the  following  questions : 

(1)  What  is  the  minimum  age  at  which  pupils  should  be  taken  from  the  reserva- 
tion  to  the  industrial  school  f 

{2)  What  standard  could  be  most  uniformly  and  successfully  applied  for  ascertainl 
ing  whether  the  intellectual  advancement  of  a  pupil  is  sufficient  to  warrant  his  pro- 
motion to  an  industrial  school,  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  in  attendance  at  school 
or  his  proficiency  m  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  English  f 

(We  can  no4;  make  use  of  the  grade  in  the  school  held  by  the  pupil  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  system  of  grading  in  the  schools.) 

(3)  If  the  standard  adQpted  be  the  length  of  time  the  pupil  has  been  in  attendance 
at  school,  how  long  a  period  would  you  suggest  f 

(4)  If  the  standard  adopted  be  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  En- 
glish, what  attainment  would  you  suggest  as  the  required  standard?  (Name  some 
grade  of  reader,  e,  g.,  that  he  should  have  mastered  to  a  fair  degree.) 

(5)  What  will  be  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  transporting  pupils  from  the  res- 
ervation to  the  industrial  schools  f 

(H)  Please  give  information   relative  to  any  other  points  that  may  occur  to  you 
with  reference  to  this  matter. 
Yon  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  an  early  response  to  these  inquiries. 
Yoursj  very  truly, 

_— —  > 

Supeiiniendent  Indian  SohooU, 
The  numerous  answers  given  in  response  to  these  questions  were 
more  uniform  than  I  had  anticipated.  By  availing  myself  of  the  infor- 
mation furnished  by  these  responses,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
make  such  rules  as  will  be  effective  in  bringing  oider  and  system  to 
this  important  work. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  LAW. 

We  have  no  right  to  expect  that  the  Indians,  in  their  present  condi- 
tion, will  appreciate  fully  the  advantages  to  their  children,  of  educating 
them.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  tribes  do  seem  highly  to  prize  such 
advantages  and  to  insist  upon  them  as  important  considerations  in  the 
treaties  made  with  us,  seems  to  me  marvelous.  But  such  intelligent 
views  of  education  and  schools  are  by  no  means  universal }  they  are 
rather  the  exception.  In  most  localities  compulsion  must  be  employed 
to  keep  the  schools  filled.  The  compulsory  power  we  possess,  based 
upon  treaty  compacts,  is.local.  Where  we  need  it  most,  it  is  not  to  be 
had,  and  we  are  helpless.    Unless  my  view  of  the  situation  is  wholly 
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false,  a  general  compulsory  law  is  indispensable  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  progress  in  Indian  education.  A  law  compelling  every  Indian 
child  to  attend  school,  whenever  and  wherever  schools  are  provided  &r 
him,  can  not  be  made  too  soon,  nor  too  stringently  enforced.  Thoee  States 
which  are  most  enlightened  on  the  subject  regard  the  children  of  scImk^ 
age  as  wards,  so  far  as  to  supply  them  with  common  schools  and  to  compel 
their  attendance.  This  nation  ought,  for  more  obvious  reasons,  and  to 
an  equal  extent  at  least,  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the  Indians.  Jjeg- 
islation  that  protects  a  State  and  brings  blessings  to  its  white  children 
ought,  for  like  reasons,  to  protect  the  nation  and  bless  the  Indian  chil- 
dren. If  a  State  can  not  aflford  to  allow  the  children  of  civilized  and 
self  supporting  parents  to  grow  up  without  the  rudiments  of  a  school 
education,  still  less  can  the  nation  permit  the  offspring  of  filthy  and 
mendicant  savages  to  be  reared  in  the  helpless  ignorance  and  disgust* 
iug  practices  of  their  parents.  It  seems  to  me  most  desirable  that  we 
have  the  benefit  of  such  a  law  without  delay.  Considering  the  time  and 
energy  now  spent  in  coaxing  the  Indians  to  allow  their  children  to  go  to 
school,  the  annoyance  and  discouragements  arising  from  their  irregu- 
larity and  truancy  when  in  attendance,  and  the  further  fact  that  many 
of  our  schools  are  not  filled  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  because  of 
obstinate  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  place  their  children  in 
them,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  further  postponement  of  com- 
pulsory legislation  would  be  unwise  and  unfortunate.  The  necessity 
for  such  legislation  will  appear  still  more  urgent  if  provition  is  to  be 
made  for  enlarging  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  schools. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  SHOULD  BE  INCREASED. 

About  one  third  of  the  forty  thousand  Indian  children  who  ought  to  be 
educated,  are  in  school,  theother  two-thirds  are  growing  up  in  the  ways  of 
their  fathers,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  in  the  way  of  becoming  not  only  de- 
graded and  brutal,  but  helpless  vagabonds  and  beggars.  The  young 
Indian  of  to-day  can  never  be  like  his  father,  in  his  power  to  sustain 
himself  and  to  maintain  an  independent  existence.  He  can  not  be  the 
equal  of  his  father,  in  character  or  happiness,  unless  he  be  fitted,  by 
education,  for  a  new  kind  of  life.  Unless  we  help  the  new  generation 
to  rise  to  a  higher  condition  than  was  maintained  by  the  old,  it  will 
sink  a  great  deal  lower.  The  passing  away  of  the  forests  and  the 
game,  leaves  no  hope  for  the  rising  generation  of  Indians,  except  by 
toiling  and  living  as  the  white  man  does.  In  the  face  of  such  a  fact, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  justifiable  policy  this  Government  can 
pursue  is  to  provide  schools  at  once,  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the 
present  generation  of  children.  When  this  has  been  done,  and  the  one 
generation  has  been  provided  with  the  "  knowledge  of  civilization  and 
the  means  of  self-support,"  the  duty  of  the  Government  has  been  per- 
formed. Thereafter,  the  true  and  just  i)olicy  of  the  nation  toward  the 
Indian  will  be  to  compel  him  to  support  himself  and  to  help  suppcfft  the 
Government.    To  carry  out  the  policy  I  have  indicated,  the  presmt 
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capaeity  of  the  schools  most  be  increased  more  than  twofold;  this 
should  be  done  as  early  as  practicable.  I  believe  the  present  Congress 
shonld  appropriate  not  less  than  a  half  million  of  dollars  for  the  creation 
of  new  schoola.  In  distributing  these  schools,  the  Government  should 
make  no  discrimination  between  the  different  tribes.  Irrespective 
of  treaty  obligation,  every  tribe,  alike,  should  be  offered  the  privilege 
of  educating  their  children,  and  be  comi>elled  to  accept  it. 

The  General  Government  could  do  all  this  and  still  find  the  burden 
very  light.  A  single  state  will  expend  more  money  annually  for  the 
support  of  its  free  schools  than  would  be  the  annual  amount  needed 
to  school  every  Indian  child  of  school  age  in  the  United  States.  The 
conduct  of  any  State  which  should  provide  schools  for  only  one-third  of 
its  school  population  would  be  regarded  as  niggardly.  I  doubt  if  there 
will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  now  in  session,  a  matter  of  more  impor- 
tance or  urgency  than  that  of  adequately  providing  for  Indian  educa- 
tion. 

THS  BELATION  BETWEEN  TEAOHEBS  AND  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

The  United  States  agent  is  quite  an  autocrat  over  his  domain.  Under 
the  circumstances,  this  is  quite  natural,  and,  in  his  dealings  with  the  In- 
dians, perhaps  excusable,  except  when  he  makes  himself  a  tyrant.  The 
schools  located  on  the  agencies  have  hitherto  been  included  in  his  domin- 
ion, and,  in  large  measure,  controlled  by  his  will.  He  has  been  allowed 
to  exercise,  practically,  the  appointing  power  in  the  matter  of  supplying 
teachers,  and  has  regarded  the  school  as  completely  under  his  dicta- 
tation  as  any  other  agency  affair.  Although  he  has  sometimes  abused 
this  power,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  has  usurped  it ;  it  has  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  has  been  held  responsible  for  its  exercise  and 
for  the  conduct  of  the  school.  At  the  time  of  its  adoption  this  may 
have  been  the  best  policy  at  hand,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  a  change.  When  the  office  of  agent  is  filled  by  an  in- 
telligent, liberal-minded  man,  the  schools  will  prosper  if  placed  under 
his  control }  we  have  such  men  now  in  the  field,  and  the  schools  testify 
to  the  high  character  of  the  agents. 

But  we  can  not  expect  every  agent  to  be  well  qualified  for  school 
supervision ;  they  are  not  appointed  with  special  reference  to  those  qual- 
ifications. And  when,  by  some  unhappy  accident — and  such  accidents 
do  happen — a  jealous,  narrow-minded  tyrant  is  placed  over  a  reserva- 
tion, nothing  that  he  lays  hts  hands  upon  suffers  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  the  schools.  The  Indian  woman  who  comes  for  her  family  ration  has 
it  thrown  at  her  as  though  she  were  a  beast ;  but  she  can  pick  it  up, 
with  no  further  injury  than  a  temporary  feeling  of  resentment  at  the 
insult.  The  agency  employes  are  treated  as  slaves,  but  many  kinds  of 
work  can  be  well  done  by  slaves.  Not  so  with  teachers.  If  they  are 
worthy  of  their  calling,  they  can  not  submit  to  such  treatment.  A  good 
teacher  muSt  respect  himself  and  have  the  respect  of  his  pupils.  For 
the  sake  of  its  influence  on  the  pupils  I  would  have  the  superintend- 
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ents  of  schools,  and  the  teachers,  yield  to  no  one  in  rank  or  respect  paid 
to  them.  The  authority  over  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  responsibDity 
for  their  success,  must  rest  upon  the  superintendents.  This  should  not 
release  the  agents  from  co-operating  with  the  officers  of  the  schools  and 
rendering  them  all  the  aid  they  can. 

THE  STANDARD  OP  QUAUFIOATION  OP  TEACHERS. 

I  find  that  no  uniform  standard  has  ever  been  set  up  by  which  the 
qualification  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  Indian 
schools  should  be  tested.  There -certainly  should  be  some  such  a  test; 
just  what  that  test  should  be,  and  how  it  could  best  be  applied,  are  im- 
portant and  difficult  questions,  which  we  must  attempt  to  answer  at  an 
early  day.  There  are  circumstances  which  make  the  solution  of  this 
problem  particularly  difficult  In  the  first  place,  the  usefulness  of  an 
Indian-school  teacher  depends  more  upon  native  qualities  and  personal 
character,  and  less  upon  literary  attainment,  than  is  the  case  with 
teachers  of  any  other  schools ;  but  character  and  natural  fitness  can  not 
be  demonstrated  by  any  system  of  examinations.  In  the  second  place, 
the  schools  are  so  widely  separated,  and  the  teachers  are  to  be  drawn 
from  localities  so  remote,  that  uniform  examination,  even  if  they  could 
give  satisfactory  results,  would  be  conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty. "While  in  the  short  time  I  have  had  to  consider  this  important 
matter,  I  have  not  yet  decided  exactly  what  course  should  be  adopted, 
I  have  positive  convictions  of  what  should  not,  for  an  instant,  be  enter- 
tained as  a  proper  course  to  pursue  in  the  selection  of  teachers;  viz,  to 
allow  political  affiliations  or  religious  belief  to  have  any  weight  in  de- 
ciding the  question  of  fitness.  I  am  also  convinced  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  make  these  appointments,  *trusting  solely  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  friends.  Few  persons  are  so  friendless  as  to  be  unable  to  find 
somebody  who,  after  sufficient  importunity,  will  consent  to  recommend 
them  for  a  position  where  they  may  draw  their  salary  from  the  United 
States  Treasury.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  and  until  some  better 
method  can  be  devised,  I  have  prepared  the  following  blanks,  with  ex- 
planatory letters,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  more  definite  and  complete 
knowledge  than  I  have  hitherto  obtained,  of  the  candidates  who  ihake 
application  for  positions  in  the  schools. 

[lbttbr  to  thb  candid 

Office  of  Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools, 

Washingtony  2>.  C, — •,  188—. 


As  a  candidate  for  a  position  in  the  Indian  school  service  yon  are  asked  to  mak« 
careful  and  well-considered  answers  to  tlie  inclosed  list  of  questions,  and  to  fill  out 
the  blanks  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  return  the  same  to  this  office. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  H%  Albro, 
Supertniendent, 
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BLANK  TO  BB  FILLED  BY  THB  CANDIDATE. 

AppUoaHon  for  appointment  in  the  United  Statee  Indian  School  Service. 


The  SXJPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS, 

Wauhingtont  D,  C: 
I, ,  hereby  apply  for  appointment  as 


-at 


and  declare  to 


the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  the  answers  made  by  me  to  the  following  ques- 
tions are  tme,  and  that  they  are  made  in  my  own  handwriting. 


Qaettions. 


Answers. 


Your  Christian  nAme  snd  surname  t  |.in  folL] 
Are  yon  s  citizen  of  the  United  States  t 

If  a  natnralized.citizen,  when  and  where  were 
yon  nattiraliseidt 

Of  what  State  or  Territory  are  yon  a  legal  resi- 
dent 

Your  present  post-office  address  t 

What  is  yonr  age  t 

Are  yon  married  t 

Of  how  many  members  does  your  family  oon- 
sist,  and  what  are  the  ages  of  yonr  ohfldren, 
respectively  t 

What  members  of  yonr  family  will  be  with  yon 
npon  the  reservation  t 

Yonr  education  t  [Mention  the  kind  of  school 
at  which  yon  were  educated  {  whether  com- 
mon  school,  high  school,  business  college, 
academy,  college,  or  profewional  school.] 

How  old  were  you  when  you  finally  quitted 
school  f 

How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  teaching  I 

During  what  years  were  yon  so  engaged!  [Give 
dates.] 

In  what  grades  of  schools  were  you  so  engaged  f 

Give  names  of  school  officers  by  whom  you 
have  been  licensed  to  teach. 

Give  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  two 
school  officials  who  have,  at  some  time,  had 
sapervision  of  yonr  schools  and  visited 
them,  to  whom  I  may  rufer  for  information 
in  regard  to  your  moral  character  and  ypur 
proficiency  as  a  teacher.  [If  yon  have  never 
taught,  yon  mav  omit  the  questions  under 
"7,"  and,  instead,  give  the  information  asked 
for  under  **  8." 

Give  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  two 
superintendents  or  principal  teachers  of  the 
school  or  schools  where  yon  were  last  in  at- 
tendance, to  whom  I  msy  refer  for  in  forma* 
tion  in  regard  to  your  moral  character  and 
voar  qualitications  for  teaching  and  manac- 
ing  an  Indian  schooL  |  If  yon  are  a  candi- 
date for  a  position  other  than  that  of  teacher, 
you  may  leave  the  blanks  opnosite  "7"  and 
"8  "  unfilled  and  give  the  information  called 
for  under  •*9."]' 

In  what  institution  were  yon  trained  or  bv 
what  experience  have  yon  fitted  yourself 
specially  for  the  position  for  which  yon  are 
an  applicant  t 

Give  the  name  and  address  of  some  responsible 
person  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
yonr  qualifications  for  the  position  for  which 
you  apply,  to  whom  I  may  refer  for  further 
information. 

Do  you  use  intoxicating  liquors  f 

Do  you  hereby  pledge  yourself  not  to  use  In- 
toxicating liqnors  while  yon  are  upon  an  In- 
dian  reservation  f 


day  of - 


In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  this 

188-,  at ,  county  of ,  and  State  of . 

Applicant's  signature: 

Post-office  address : 
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letter  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  two  persons  to  whom  ihb  supkrintsnbknt 
is  referred  by  the  candidate  for  further  information. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
M  -T ,  WashingUm,  D.  C, ,  18^-. 


Sir:  M 


-,of- 


Wa$hingUm.D.  C,  — 
-,  is  a  candidate  for  the  pobitiou  of  • 


>  in  the  In- 


dian school  service.  Yon  will  render  the  cause  of  Indian  education  valuable  serv- 
ice by  giving  careful  and  well-considered  answers  to  the  inclosed  list  of  questions 
and  returning  the  same  promptly  to  this  office.  In  so  doing,  yon  have  my  assurance 
that  the  information  so  furnished  will  be  considered  as  strictly  confidential.  Neither 
the  person  concerning  whom  the  information  is  given  nor  any  other,  except  by  your 
request,  shall  have  any  knowledge  of  your  answers. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  H.  Albro, 

UMperinteitdtmL 


BLANK  TO  BE  FILLED  BY  THE  PERSONS  NAMED  BY  THE  CANDIDATE 

FOR  REFERENCE. 

Statement  concerning  applicant  for  appointment  in  the  United  States  Indian  School  Service, 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

Waikingtonf  D.  C. : 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 

,  of ,  county  of ,  State  of .    I  also  hereby  certify  that  the 

^nswers  made  by  me  to  the  following  questions  are  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief: 


Qaestions. 


Are  yon  well  acquaintod  with  the  person  named 
above? 

How  long  have  you  known  him  (or  her)  t 

Are  you  related  to  him  (or  her)  t 

What  is  the  relationiihlp  f 

AVliat  do  yon  know  of  applicant's  edncation 
and  qualifications  in  other  respects  for  the 
position  applied  forf 

What  has  been  tho  condition  of  applicant's 
health  pinco  you  have  known  him  (or  her)  t 

Does  applicant  use  intoxicating  liqnors  f 

Is  applicant  a  person  of  good  moral  character  t 

Is  applicant  a  person  of  good  repute  f 

Are  you  aware  of  any  circtiroHtaDces  tending 
to  dif>qaa!lfy  applicant  for  tbo  position  ap- 
plied for  f 

Would  you  yonr*»elf  trust  applicant  with  em- 
ployment requiring  undoubted  hunesty,  and 
would  yon  recommend  him  for  such  to  your 
personal  friends  ? 

Has  the  applicant  ever  hAA.  a  certificate  or  li- 
cense from  a  school  ofiicial  to  teach  in  the 
Sublio  schools  in  any  part  of  tho  United 
tates  t    If  80,  by  whom  granted  f 

Have  you  ever,  in  the  performance  of  your 
ofiicial  duty,  visited  tho  Hchool  taught  and 
managed  by  the  applicant  ? 

If  so,  please  give  me  your  estimate  of  his  (or 
her)  qualifications  and  proficiency  on  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

1.  Ability  and  success  in  management  and 
control  of  children. 

2.  Aptness  to  teach. 

3.  Personal  appearance  and  manner,  whether 
pleasing  and  attractive,  or  otherwise. 

[If  the  position  applie<I  for  \n  other  than  that 
of  t€*acher,  tho  blankn  oppcisite  II,  12,  and 
13  may  be  left  unflHtd.) 


(Date:) 


^Signature  :) 
(I*<»st-offico  iwldress:)  • 
(Occupation  :)  - 
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TENUBB  OF   OFFICE. 

Ad  to  the  advisability  of  au  iDdefiDite. tenure  of  office  in  any  other 
department  of  Government  service,  except  the  schools,  I  have  no  occa. 
sion  to  speak  here*  I  can  understand  how  intelligent  men  can  honestly 
differ  in  their  views  on  this  subject.  But  when  tbe  question  is  applied 
to  school  teachers,  there  is  no  room  for  well  inarmed  men  to  differ. 
When  a  good  teacher  has  been  secured,  and  he  has  proved  his  ef&ciency 
by  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  his 
services  be  retained.  Ko  change  can  be  made  without  incurring  serious 
risk.  Even  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  equally  good  teacher 
to  fill  the  vacant  place,  we  suffer  loss  by  the  change.  Much  of  the 
teacher's  power  for  good  is  due  to  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
pupils,  and  these  are  acquired,  in  a  high  degree,  only  as  the  slow  growth 
of  time.  The  annual  percentage  of  changes  in  the  list  of  teachers  in  the 
Indian  schools  is  larger  than  it  should  be.  I  attribute  this  fault  mainly 
to  two  causes ;  Disagreement  and  jealousy  between  teachers  and  agents, 
growing  out  of  political  and  personal  interests,  and  the  appointment  of 
teachers  unfit  for  the  positions  for  which  they  are  designated.  The  first 
source  of  trouble  will  be  removed  by  taking  from  the  agent  the  privi- 
lege of  appointing  the  teachers,  and  his  authority  over  the  schools; 
the  second  may  be  remedied  by  a  more  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  quali- 
fication of  applicants  before  appointing  them,  and  still  further  by  offer- 
ing greater  inducements  to  good  teachers  to  enter  the  service  and  to 
remain  there. 

SALABEES  OF  TEAOHEBS. 

The  salaries  o(  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  Indian  schools 
are  insuf&cient.  They  are  much  smaller  than  are  paid  for  similar  serv- 
ices in  the  white  schools  in  the  same  States  and  Territories,  while  the 
services  required  of  the  teacher  of  an  Indian  school  are  more  laborious, 
demand  greater  personal  sacrifice,  and  greater  devotion  and  ability. 
With  the  meager  compensation  we  now  offer,  our  main  ground  of  ex- 
pectation that  we  shall  get  the  best  kind  of  service  is  that  teachers  will 
be  moved  by  a  missionary  spirit.  This  is  really  the  case  in  some  in- 
stances, but,  it  is  needless  to  say,  we  can  not  depend  upon  this,  nor  am 
I  aware  that  the  Government  generally  employs  its  servants  with  that 
expectation.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  to  make 
an  increase  of  the  general  appropriation  for  the  support  of  Indian 
schools  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  sufilcient  to  allow  of  an  increase  of  teach- 
ers' salaries,  of  20  per  cent.,  beside  provision  for  the  payment  of  a  largely 
increased  number  of  teachers. 

A  UNIFOBMLY  GEADBD  COUBSE. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  no  step  has  ever  yet  been  taken  toward 
grading  our  Indian  schools  after  any  uniform  plan.  There  is  no  system 
either  in  their  form  or  their  mode  of  operation.    This  condition  of  the 
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schools  places  insarmoantable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  satisfactorily  ad- 
ministering the  duties  of  this  office.  It  greatly  embarrasses  the  Super- 
intendent in  giving  general  directions  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
schools ;  he  is  barred  from  making  general  regulations  for  promoting 
pupils  from  grade  to  grade,  or  from  one  school  to  another,  or  from  pre- 
venting pupUs  from  remaining  in  school  long  after  they  ought  to  be 
sent  away  to  support  themselves  j  he  is  deprived  of  a  trustworthy  stand- 
ard by  which  to  estimate  the  relative  success  of  different  teachers  j  he 
is  prevented  from  prescribing  the  course  of  study  that  shall  be  followed 
through  the  different  stages  of  the  pupils'  advancement.  By  making  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  consulting  with  superintendents 
and  teachers  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  Superintendent  might,  with- 
out difficulty,  inaugurate  a  system  of  uniform  grades  in  the  schools  thai 
would  add  immensely  to  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

CURRICULUM  AND  TEXTBOOKS. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  courses  of  study  and  the  text-books 
used  in  the  different  schools.  The  superintendents  of  schools  and  the 
agents  have  followed  their  individual  predilections  in  this  matter; 
this  is  to  be  expected  in*  the  absence  of  uniform  grades.  With  the 
grading  of  the  schools,  the  courses  of  study  and  text- books  will  be 
easily  arranged  to  conform  to  the  grades.  This  work  done,  the  superin- 
tendent will  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  very  important  duty  of  pre- 
scribing the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the  work  to  be  done,  by  evei-y 
child  at  each  stage  of  his  progress. 

What  we  teach  should  be  mainly  matters  not  found  in  books.  How 
to  live  properly,  and  how  to  work,  furnish  the  topics  most  needful  to  be 
taught.  The  tendency  among  teachers,  in  civilized  communities  even, 
is  to  labor  with  the  intellect  and  the  book,  to  the  neglect  of  the  life. 
Instruction  in  the  ways  of  civilized  life  and  in  the  industrial  arts,  is 
made  most  prominent  in  our  best  Indian  schools.  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  if  the  instruction  were  still  more  exclusively  in  this  direction. 
I  suspect  that  the  vacations,  spent  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Carlisle 
school  among  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  furnish 
the  most  valuable  lessons  of  their  whole  course.  In  laying  out  the 
curriculum  to  be  followed  in  our  Indian  schools,  I  would  give  the  prin- 
cipal place  to  manners  and  morals,  and  the  industries  of  a  simple  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  people.  The  farm,  the  garden,  the  kitchen,  the 
work-room,  and  the  dairy,  furnish  lessons  of  greater  value  than  are 
learned  in  the  class-room.  The  time  given  to  the  study  of  books  should 
be  very  limited ;  the  text-book  should  be  the  simplest,  both  in  matter  and 
language.  Speaking,  reading,  and  writing  simple  English,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  processes  and  tables  in  arithmetic,  ele- 
mentary lessons  in  drawing,  and  the  primary  laws  of  hygiene  should  con- 
stitute the  course  of  study  for  those  Indian  schools  which  answer  to  our 
common  schools.    Geography  and  history  may  be  included  to  a  limited 
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degree,  given  in  the  form  of  oral  lessons.  While  the  papil  is  straggling 
with  a  new  language,  the  study  of  history  or  descriptive  geography  from 
books  is  too  diflQcultf.  The  completion  of  the  common-school  course 
shall  constitute  the  schooling  of  the  masses ;  the  few,  in  every  grade 
who  shall  show  superior  aptitude  for  more  advanced  training,  shall  be 
promoted  to  the  higher  schools,  where  they  may  be  fitted  for  special 
trades  or  professions. 

In  following  out  the  common-school  course  described  above,  the 
teacher  must  supplement  the  lessons  given  from  the  books  by  much  oral 
instrnctipn.  No  school  books  published,  that  I  have  ever  seen,  are  sim- 
ple enough  for  our  purpose.  The  compilers  of  books  make  no  provision 
for  the  difficulties  of  pupils  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  learning  an 
unknown  tongue  and  the  art  of  reading.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to 
employ  some  competent  persons  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching 
Indians,  to  prepare  text-books  for  our  special  use.  Such  books  need 
be  scarcely  more  than  revisions  of  books  already  in  use,  with  a  view  to 
greater  simplicity  of  language. 

I  have  not  yet  visited  the  reservation  schools  to  acquaint  myself  with 
the  amount  and  character  of  apparatus  in  their  possession.  There 
should  be  no  stint  in  this  direction.  To  an  Indian  child,  even  more 
than  to  children  in  general,  the  senses  are  the  main  avenues  to  the 
mind.  Any  kind  of  illustrative  apparatus,  that  appeals  to  the  eye  or 
other  senses,  will  reach  the  young  learner's  understanding,  and  delight 
his  soul,  when  mere  verbal  descriptions  leave  him  in  darkness  and  per- 
plexity.  Such  physical  aids  are  indispensable  when  the  pupil  is  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  language  used  by  the  teacher  or  book. 

MISSION  AND  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

Beligious  organizations  are  doing  extensive  and  valuable  work  in 
giving  secular  education  to  the  Indians.  Much  of  this  work  is  wholly 
independent  of  Government  aid.  In  some  instances  the  Government 
enters  into  a  contract  with  a  society,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  pays  a 
per  capita  allowance  for  the  support  and  education  of  pupils.  Inas- 
much as  the  Government  has  recognized  its  obligation  to  perform  the 
work,  it  would  seem  that  these  religious  bodies  ought,  injustice  and  pro- 
pnety,  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden,  and  to  be  allowed  to  expend  their 
energies  in  their  appropriate  field  of  Christianizing  the  Indians ;  but 
until  the  Government  is  prepared  to  perform  its  full  duty  in  the  matter, 
that  is,  to  furnish  schools  for  all  Indian  children,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  mission  and  contract  schools  be  continued  and  multiplied, 
especially  in  view  of  the  efficiency  and  excellence  of  their  work. 

Very  respe<5tfully  submitted. 

S.  H.,  Albro, 
Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Washington,  January  31, 1889. 

SiBr:  The  Board  of  Iiidiaa  Oommissioners,  parsuant  to  the  act  of  May 
17, 1882,  respectfally  submit  their  twentieth  annnal  report. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  their  first  report,  the  Commissioners  outlined  a 
policy  of  justice,  humanity,  and  peace  towards  the  Indians  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

They  Bfaonld  be  taoffbt.  as  soon  as  poMible,  tbe  advantage  of  individual  ownenbip 
of  property,  and  ebomd  be  g^ven  laad  in  severalty  aa  soon  aa  it  is  de^red  by  any  of 
them,  an^  tbe  tribal  relations  sbonld  be  disooaraged.  To  facilitate  tbe  fntnre  allot- 
ment of  tbe  land,  tbe  agricnltnral  portions  of  tbe  reservations  sbonld  be  surveyed  aa 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  without  too  much  exciting  tbeir  apprebensions.  .Tbe  titles 
should  be  inalienable  from  tbe  family  of  tbe  bolder  for  at  least  two  or  tbree  genera- 
tions. 

Tbe  civilized  tribes  now  in  tbe  Indian  Territory  sbonld  be  taxed  and  made  citizens 
of  tbe  United  States  as  soon  as  possible.  Tbe  treaty  system  should  be  abandoned, 
and  as  soon  as  any  Inst  method  can  be  devised  to  accomplish  it  existinit  treaties 
should  be  abrogated.  Tbe  legal  status  of  t^e  uncivilized  Indians  should  be  tbat  of 
wards  of  tbe  Qovemment ;  tbe  duty  of  tbe  latter  being^  to  protect  tbem,  to  educate 
tbem  in  industnr,  tbelirts  of  civilization,  and  tbe  principles  of  Christianity ;  elevate 
tbem  to  tbe  rights  of  citizenship,  and  to  sustain  and  clothe  tbem  until  they  can  snp- 

Sort  tbemselves.  Tbe  payment  of  money  annuities  to  tbe  Indian  sbonld  be  aban- 
oned,  for  tbe  reason  tbat  sucb  payments  encoorage  idleness  and  vice,  to  tbe  injury 
of  those  wbom  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  8obools  abould  be  establisbea  and  teacbers 
employed  by  tbe  Government  to  introduce  tbe  Enslisb  language  in  every  tribe. 

Ix,  is  believed  tbat  many  of  tbe  difficulties  with  Indians  occnr  from  misunderstand- 
ings as  to  tbe  meaning  and  intention  of  eitber  party.  Tbe  teacbers  employed  should 
be  nominated  by  some  religious  body  having  a  mission  nearest  to  tbe  location  of 
tbe  scbool.  Tbe  establisbment  of  Cbiistlan  missions  should  be  encouraged,  and  tbeir 
Fcbools  fostered.  The  reli^on  of  our  blessed  Savior  is  believed  to  be  tbe  most  effect- 
ive agent  for  tbe  civilization  of  any  people.  We  look  forward  to  success  in  tbe  effort 
to  civilize  tbe  nomadic  tribes  witb  confidence,  notwithstanding  tbe  many  difficulties 
and  obstacles  wbicb  interpose,  but  their  elevation  can  only  be  tbe  result  of  patient, 
persevering,  and  long>continued  effort.  To  expect  tbe  civilization  and  Cbristianization 
.of  any  barbarous  people  within  tbe  term  of  a  few  short  years,  would  be  to  ignore  all 
tbe  facts  of  bistory,  all  tbe  experiences  of  buman  nature.  Witbin  tbe  term  of  your 
administration,  tbeir  condition  may  be  greatly  improved,  and  tbe  foundations  laid, 
broadly  and  firmly,  of  a  policy  wbicb  tbe  newly  awakened  sense  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity in  the  American  people  will  never  permit  to  be  abandoned  until  it  has  accom- 
plisbed  tbe  intended  result. 

The  principles  and  purposes  thus  set  forth  at  the  outset  have  been 
steadily  adhered  to  and  pursued  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the 
Board.  Having  advisory  functions  only,  with  no  executive  authority, 
we  have  used  our  influence  in  every  le^timate  way  to  promote  honest 
dealings  with  the  Indians,  to  educate  and  civilize  them,  and  to  give 
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them  an  eqaal  standing  with  other  men  as  citizens  of  a  common  country. 
Oar  policy  and  hopes  are  not  yet  fully  realized,  bat  we  still  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  complete  success.  We  have  now  far  greater 
ground  for  such  confidence  than  we  had  twenty  years  ago.  We  have 
witnessed  changes  and  progress  all  along  the  line  then  indicated.  The 
treaty  system,  the  great  source  of  perplexity  and  difficulty  has  been 
abandoned.  The  tribal  bond  has  become  weak  and  in  many  cases  broken, 
and  proud  chiefe  no  longer  exercise  undisputed  sway.  In  all  mattes 
of  bargain  and  agreements  the  Government  now  deals  wi^h  the  people, 
and  annuities  and  rations  are  now  distributed  to  families  and  individ- 
uals. Many  Indians  have  learned  the  advantage  of  individual  owner- 
ship of  property. 

By  the  act  of  February  8, 1887,  which  has  been  well  called  the  Indian 
emancipation  act,  land  in  severalty  is  now  offered  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  accept  it  and  prepared  to  care  for  it  and  improve  it.  On  several  res- 
ervations the  Indians  have  taken  advantage  of  the  pirovisions  of  this 
act,  and  are  entering  upon  a  new  life  of  industry  and  self-support. 
Others  are  waiting  for  surveys  and  allotments.  The  Executive  Depart- 
ment in  charge  of  Indian  Affairs,  heartily  approving  this  measure,  is 
pushing  the  work  as  fast  as  the  means  provided  by  Congress  will  permit. 
The  experiment  so  far  as  tried  is  proving  the  wisdom  of  the  policy. 
On  the  Red  Cliff  and  Odana  Reservations,  Wis. ;  the  Omaha  Reserva- 
tion in  Nebraska,  and  the  Puyallup,  Wash.,  where  patents  have  been 
issued,  the  Indians  are  proud  of  their  position  as  individual  propri- 
etors of  the  soil,  and  have  become  already  in  large  measure  inde- 
pendent of  Government  help.  When  allotments  are  completed  and 
patents  granted  to  the  Sissetons,  Winnebagoes,  the  Crows,  tht  Yank- 
tons,  the  Pottawatomies,  and  others,  on  whose  reservations  the  work 
was  begun  last  year  but  suspended  by  lack  of  funds,  we  shall  look  for 
good  results  on  a  larger  scale. 

Since  the  organization  of  our  board  we  have  witnessed  good  progress, 
though  not  so  rapid  as  we  have  desired,  in  the  education  of  Indian 
youth.  Twenty  years  ago  the  schools  were  few,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  mission  schools,  they  were  small  day-schools  of  very  in- 
ferior character.  Now,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  there  are  2:33 
Indian  schools  in  operation,  with  a  capacity  for  10,464  pupils,  a  total 
enrollment  of  15,212,  an  average  attendance  during  the  last  year  of 
11,420  pupils.  Of  these  126  are  boarding  and  industrial  training  schools, 
well  organized  and  equipped  and  having  an  average  attendance  of 
8,739  pupils.  For  the  support  of  Indian  schools  the  Government  ex- 
pended during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  the  sum  of  *1,203,748.30, 
and  the  various  religious  societies  and  charitable  associations  have  con- 
tributed $410,732.34  in  addition,  making  a  total  of  $1,614,480.64. 

We  are  glad  to  present  such  a  record  of  progress  in  a  single  score  of 
years.  At  first  the  work  was  simply  tentative  and  experimental.  The 
majority  of  the  people  had  no  faith  in  efforts  to  educate  and  civilize 
Indians,  and  the  majority  in  Congress  were  slow  to  appropriate  funds 
for  such  a  purpose.  But  now  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  capacity  of 
Indian  youth  to  master  the  common  branches  of  learning.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  methods  for  the  wisest  prosecution  of  the  work  and  of 
means  for  its  enlargement  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  Indian  children  of 
school  age.  At  our  Mohonk  conference  in  September  last  this  was  the 
prominent  topic  under  discussion,  and  it  ^as  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  all  present  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
undertake  at  once  the  entire  task  of  furnishing  primary  and  secular 
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education  for  all  Indian  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservations  under 
Federal  control. 

The  same  sentiment  has  been  expressed  again  and  again  by  former 
and  present  oflBcials  of  the. Interior  Department,  and  it  can  be  found 
often  repeated  in  the  reports  of  this  board.  The  cost  of  such  an  under- 
taking will  much  exceed  the  sum  now  annually  appropriated  for  educa- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  the  Indian  children  of  school  age,  not  includ- 
ing the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  now  number  about 
40,000.  The  number  enrolled  and  attending  school  some  part  of  the  last 
year  was  a  little  above  15,000,  and  the  sum  expended  for  their  educa- 
tion, including  the  construction  and  repairs  of  school  buildings  by  the 
Government  and  religious  societies,  was  about  $1,600,000. 

Eeckoning  at  the  same  rate,  there  is  needed  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$4,000,000.  The  call  for  such  an  amount  need  not  frighten  us.  We 
have  abiindant  means  to  meet  it.  Were  the  demand  twice  as  large  we 
ought  not  to  hesitate.  We  ought  not  to  make  it  a  mere  question  of  cost. 
It  is  a  question  of  saving  or  destroying  a  race  within  our  own  borders. 
And,  even  on  economical  grounds,  it  is  cheaper  to  educate  and  train  to 
self  support  than  to  feed  and  clothe  and  guard  the  Indian  in  perpetual 
pauperism.  Ten  years  of  thorough  training  of  all  Indian  children  in 
industrial  schools  will  take  a  large  portion  of  them  off  our  hands,  and 
in  twenty  years  there  would  be  but  few  Indians  needing  the  care  and 
support  of  the  Government.  We  do  not  advise  the  immediate  appro- 
priation of  the  entire  sum  above  named,  for  with  the  present  limited 
school  accommodations  such  an  amount  could  not  be  wisely  expended 
the  first  year ;  but  we  do  ask  that  the  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  be  increased  to  $2,000,000,  then  to  $3,000,000,  and  $4,000,000  for 
the  succeeding  years,  respectively.  And  until  such  full  provision  shall 
be  made  for  the  instruction  of  all  Indian  children,  we  trust  that  the 
^^  contract  system"  may  be  continued  and  the  mission  schools  gener- 
ously fostered. 

These  schools,  managed  by  the  mission  boards  of  various  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  are  quite  equal  in  usefulness  and  efficiency  to  those 
wholly  supported  by  the  Government.  Besides,  they  are  distinctively 
Christian  schools,  and,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  "the  religion  of  our 
blessed  Savior  is  believed  to  be  the  most  effective  agent  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  any  people."  This  subject  was  fully  considered  at  the  Mohonk 
conference,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  which  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
port of  that  meeting  hereto  appended. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  our  history  we  have  seen  great  improve- 
ment in  the  business  methods  of  the  Indian  service,  especially  in  the 
purchase  and  shipment  and  delivery  of  annuity  goods  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds. 

As  required  by  law,  we  have  been  present  at  the  annual  reception  of 
bids  and  award  of  contracts,  in  consultation  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  we  can  testify  that  strict  impartiality  has  been  the 
rule.  We  have  given  much  time  to  the  inspection,  not  only  of  samples 
offered  but  also  of  the  goods  delivered  in  the  Government  warehouse. 
During  the  last  year  we  have  devoted  more  than  usual  attention  to  this 
inspection,  because  of  reports  that  some  contractors  were  delivering 
goods  inferior  to  the  samples  upon  which  the  contracts  were  awarded. 
Formerly  we  made  frequent  visits  to  the  reservations,  either  in  person 
or  by  agents  appointed  by  us,  to  make  sure  that  the  supplies  purchased 
and  shipped  were  actually  received  by  the  Indians.  But  now  the  funds 
granted  by  Congress  are  not  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  such  service. 
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It  is  believed  that  such  visits  to  reservations  not  only  for  the  purpose 
above  indicated,  bat  also  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  work  of  the  ag^en- 
cies  and  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  especially  of  the  Indian  schools^ 
would  be  productive  of  benefits,  and  the  information  thus  acquired 
would  enable  the  board  to  make  important  suggestions  for  the  fortlier 
improvement  of  the  service.  In  the  present  transition  state  from  no- 
madic to  settled  home  life  the  Indians  find  themselves  confronted  by 
new  and  perplexing  problems,  and  they  need  all  the  advice  and  encoor- 
agement  which  their  friends  can  give.  The  only  visits  made  during  the 
last  year  were  those  by  Commissioners  Smiley  and  Whittlesey  to  the 
Hampton  Institute,  and  by  Commissioner  Waldby,  when  in  California, 
to  the  North  San  Diego  industrial  boarding-school,  and  the  Tule  River 
Agency.    Eeports  of  these  visits  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Not  the  least  gratifying  and  important  change  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed is  the  change  of  public  sentiment  toward  Indians  since  the  or- 
ganization of  this  board.  The  then  ''  newly-awakened  sense  of  justice 
and  humanity  in  the  American  people"  has  not  only  kept  alive  but  it 
has  grown  into  a  strong  public  sentiment  which  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate the  frauds  and  wrongs  that  were  once  practiced  in  the  Indian  serv- 
ice. Belying  on  this  public  opinion  as  the  talisman  that  produces  all 
great  eflfects  in  our  Government  by  the  people,  we  have  done  all  in  oar 
power  to  foster  and  stimulate  it  by  public  meetings  and  through  the 
press,  both  religious  and  secular.  Very  much  has  also  been  done  in  this 
line  by  the  Indian  Eights  Associations,  with  their  branches  in  all  the 
States,  and  by  the  principals  of  Indian  schools  visiting  cities  and  towos 
with  companies  of  their  pupils. 

It  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  this  aroused  public  opinion  that  so  much 
wise  legislation  has  been  secured  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  that 
some  proposed  measures  not  wise  have  been  defeated.  The  most  im- 
portant legislation  during  the  last  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  is 
contained  in  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  year.  One 
clause  provides  $30,000  to  be  expended  in  aiding  Indians  who  have 
taken  land  in  severalty  Under  the  act  of  February  8, 1887,  "to  establish 
themselves  in  homes  thereon,  to  procure  seed,  farming  implements,  and 
other  things  necessary  in  addition  to  means  already  provided  by  law  or 
treaty  for  the  commencement  of  farming."  This  measure,  which  we 
have  earnestly  urged  in  former  reports,  we  regard  as  moat  useful  and 
beneficent.  It  will  do  on  a  large  scale  what  the  ladies  of  the  National 
Indian  Association  have  already  done  for  some  of  the  graduates  of 
Hampton  and  other  schools.  It  will  meet  the  perplexities  felt  by  many 
Indi ans  when  proposing  to  accept  homesteads.  "  What  can  we  do,"  they 
ask,  ^^on  160  acres  of  unbroken  land,  without  a  tool  of  any  kind,  or  deed 
to  plant,  or  a  roof  to  shelter  us?"  The  agent  can  now  reply,  "The 
Government  will  help  you  to  make  a  beginning." 

We  trust  that  appropriations  for  this  purpose  will  be  continued  and 
increased  from  year  to  year  so  long  as  the  need  shall  require;  and 
we  trust  also  that,  under  another  clause  of  the  same  act,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  subsistence  maybe  saved  and  used 
"for  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  for  which 
such  appropriation  is  made,  and  for  the  assistance  of  such  Indians  to 
become  farmers."  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
Indians  are  asking  that  rations  be  stopped  and  their  cost  expended 
in  farming  implements. 

Another  clause  of  the  appropriation  bill  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  defines  his  duties,  and  enlarges 
his  authority.    To  fill  this  ofiico  the  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Samuel 
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H.  Albro,  a  geDtleman  of  good  report  and  of  large  experience  in  the 
management  of  public  schools. 

He  has  entered  upon  his  work  with  earnestness,  and  under  his  control 
we  hope  to  see  improvement  in  the  organization  of  the  Indian  school 
system,  and  its  rapid  growth  in  usefulness. 

The  same  act  contains  another  brief  clause  which  we  regard  as  of 
special  interest  and  value.  It  provides  for  the  compensation  of  judges 
of  Indian  courts  "  at  such  rate  as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior."  This  recognizes  and  legalizes  the  "courts 
of  Indian  offenses,"  which  were  organized  under  the  administration  of 
Commissioner  Price,  and  have  been  effective  for  the  punishment  of 
minor  offenses.  They  have  served  also  to  train  Indians  in  civilized 
methods  of  conducting  trials  and  administering  justice.  They  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  our  police,  courts.  For  higher  crimes  Indians  are 
now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  like  other 
citizens  of  the  Territories.  The  defect  of  the  aet  of  Congress  extend- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  over  the  Indians  is  that  they  make 
no  provision  for  the  expenses  of  trying  and  punishing  Indian  criminals, 
and  the  people  of  the  Territories  feel  that  they  ought  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  such  costs.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  bill  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  (S.  2004)  and  is  now  before  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  which 
provides : 

That  immediately  upon  and  after  tbe  passage  of  this  act  all  Indians  commit- 
ting against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  any  person  any  of  tbe 
following  crimes,  namely,  mnrder,  mauslanghter,  rape,  assault  with  iutent  to  kill, 
arson,  burglary,  or  larceny,  within  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  either 
within  or  without  an  Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  such 
Territory  relating  to  said  crimos,  and  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  same  courts  and 
in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties,  as  are  all  other  per- 
sons charged  with  the  commission  of  said  crimes,  respectively;  and  the  said  courts 
are  hereby  given  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases:  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where  any 
of  said  crimes  shall  be  committed  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian, 
the  judge  of  tbe  court  before  which  such  Indian  may  be  tried  shall  certify  to  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States  the  cost  of  the  apprehension  and  trial  of  such 
Indian,  and  the  Attorney-General  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  re-imbursed  to  the  Terri- 
tory, or  any  county  thereof,  incurring  the  same,  out  of  funds  that  may  be  available 
or  appropriated  for  that  purpose:  And  provided  further,  That  the  cost  of  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  Indians  convicted  of  any  of  said  crimes  against  the  person  or 

?)roperty  of  another  Indian,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Jnited  States.  And  all  Indians  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States  and  within  the  limits  of  any  Indian  reservation,  or  within 
the  limits  of  anv  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  not  set  apart  for  and  occupied  by  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  or  Seminole  Indian  tribes,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  tried  in  the  same  courts  and.  in  the  same  manner,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  persons  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  earnestly  recommended  and  urged.  It  will 
meet  an  immediate  and  pressing  need.  Dangerous  criminals  are  now  at 
large  upon  Indian  reservations  whom  sheriffs  will  not  arrest,  because 
under  existing  law  there  is  no  provision  for  paying  the  costs  of  their 
trial  and  punishment. 

The  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California  are  still  waiting  for  relief, 
and  almost  in  despair.  Measures  for  their  benefit  have  repeatedly 
passed  the  Senate,  but  they  still  await  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Round  Valley  Indians  are  in  equal  need  of  relief,  their  reserva- 
tions being  almost  wholly  occupied  by  cattle  owners  who,  having  abun- 
dant means,  are  able  to  secure  the  protection  of  local  courts,  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  United  States  authority.  An  act  (S.  1361;  to  defend  the  rights 
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of  these  wronged  IndianB  is  now  before  the  House.  It  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  year  after  year.  It  has  been  twice  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  special  messages  to  Congress.  The  last  of  these  transmitted  a 
year  ago  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  commuDicatioD,  of  the  23d  nltimo,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  submitting  a  draught  of  a  bill  'Ho  provide  for  tlie  reduction  of  the  Round 
Valley  Indian  ReservatioUf  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes,"  'with 
accompanying,  maps  relating  thereto.  The  documents  thus  submitted  exhibit  ex« 
tensive  and  entirely  unjustihable  encroachments  upon  lands  set  apart  for  Indian  oc- 
cupancy, and  discloses  a  disregard  for  Indian  rights  so  long  continued  that  the  Got* 
emment  can  not  further  temporize  without  positive  dishonor.  Efforts  to  dislodge 
trespassers  upon  these  lands  have  in  some  cases  been  resisted  upon  the  ground  thai 
certain  moneys  due  from  the  Government  for  im'provements  have  not  been  paid.  So 
far  as  this  claim  is  well  founded  the  sum  necessary  to  extinguish  the  same  shoald  be 
at  once  appropriated  and  paid.  In  other  cases  the  position  of  these  intruders  is  one 
of  simple  and  bare-faced  wrong-doinsr,  plainly  questioning  the  inclination  of  the  Crov- 
ernment  to  protect  its  dependent  Indian  wards  and  its  ability  to  maintain  itself  in 
the  guaranty  of  such  protection. 

These  intruders  should  forthwith  feel  the  weight  of  the  Government's  power.  I 
earnestly  commend  the  situation  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Indiane  occupying  the  reser- 
vation named  to  the  early  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  ask  for  the  bill  herewith 
transmitted  careful  and  prompt  attention. 

Grover  Cleveland. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  5,  1888. 

Why  measures  so  warmly  urged,  so  obviously  just,  so  greatly  needed 
are  so  long  delayed  and  neglected  we  find  it  diflBcult  to  explain.  We 
know  that  more  bills  are  iutrodnced  and  referred  to  committees  than 
can  be  carefully  considered,  reported,  and  enacted.  But  time  is  found 
and  ways  devised  for  securing  legislation  for  granting  rights  of  way  for 
railroads  through  Indian  reservations,  not  less  than  ten  such  acts  hav- 
ing been  passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress ;  time 
and  ways  are  found  for  the  passage  of  '^  acts  for  the  relief"  of  Indian 
tribes  by  the  sale  of  valuable  timber  on  their  reservations,  the  result  of 
which  will  be,  we  fear,  to  relieve  the  Indians  of  their  property  and  to 
swell  the  profits  of  lumbermen.  If  so  much  Indian  legislation  can  be 
eflfected  in  cases  where  the  interests  of  white  men  are  involved,  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  time  might  be  found  by  an  earnest  and  vigilant 
committee  for  some  legislation  for  the  welfare  and  safety  and  protection 
of  Indians  in  their  rights.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  for  neglecting 
longer  the  interests  of  the  Mission  and  Bound  YaUey  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

t  Chairman. 

Albert  K.  Smiley. 

Wm.  McMichael. 

Merrill  E.  Gates. 

Wm.  H.  Waldby. 

Wm.  H.  Morgan. 

John  Charlton. 

James  Lidgerwogi?. 

Wm.  D.  Walker. 

E.  Whittlesey, 

Secretary, 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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A. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PURCHASING  COMMITTEE.- 

Wasuington,  D,  C,  January  15, 1889. 

Sir  :  The  parchasing  committee  of  the  Board  of  lodiau  Commissioaers  respectfolly 
submit  their  annual  report  for  the  year  1888,  as  follows: 

In  compliance  with  the  advertisements  of  the  Indian  Bnrean  at  Washington,  sealed 
proposals  for  annuity  goods  and  supplies  for  the  Indi9.n  service  were  opened  and  pub- 
licly read  on  the  22d  of  May,  1888,  at  the  United  States  Government  warehouse,  Nos. 
65  and  67  Wooster  street,  New  York  City,  in  the  presence  of  Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  then 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ;  Mr.  J.  J.  S.  Hassler,  representing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  and  the  following  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Conxnissioners :  Albert 
K.  Smiley,  E.  Whittlesey,  John  Charlton,  William  H.  Waldby,  James  Lidgerwood, 
and  William  McMichael. 

There  was  a  largo  attendance  of  bidders  and  others  at  the  opening  of  the  bids,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the  facts  of  the  receiving  and  opening  of  bids  were 
publicly  and  generally  known.  This  committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  sug- 
gestions from  bidders  or  others  which  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  secure  the  best  goods  possible  and  for  the  lowest  prices.  After  contractand 
delivery  the  goods  offered  in  fulfillment  of  the  contracts  are  inspected  to  see  whether 
they  conform  to  the  standards  required  bj  the  Government.  The  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Hassler,  representing  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  and  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  participated  in  these  inspections,  and  the 
following  special  inspectors  were  during  the  year  1888  appointed  by  the  Commisioner, 
viz :  E.  K.  Livermore,  for  flour ;  T.  J.  Paine,  for  groceries ;  James  T.  Faolkner,  for  caps 
and  hats;  G.  W.  Jarman,for  medical  supplies;  Charles  A.  8cofield,for  harness  and 
leather;  R.  B.  Currier, for  boots  and  shoes;  A.  T.  Anderson, for  clothing;  James E. 
Halsey,  for  shelf  hardware ;  E.  L.  Cooper,  for  agricultural  implements  and  hardware ; 
D.  W.  McCauley,  for  notions;  James  W.  Mather,  for  dry  goods;  F.  A.  Hadson,  for 
school  books ;  C.  F.  Chandler,  for  baking  powder ;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Mudge,  for  organs. 

The  number  of  bids  received  at  the  opening  in  New  York  was  462. 

The  awards  of  contracts  are  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Com- 
missioner Atkins  attended  personally  to  making  tbe  awards,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hassler 
and  by  your  committee.    The  number  of  contracts  awarded  was  202. 

The  business  of  the  •Government  warehouse  at  New  York  from  July  1,  1888,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1888,  was  asTollows: 

Number  of  packages  of  assorted  merchandise  shipped,  31,271 ;  weight  of  said  mer* 
chandise,  4,480,161  pounds. 

The  shipments  from  various  points  in  the  West  thus  far  reported  were :  Packages, 
45.000 ;  weight,  4,588,847  pounds. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  number  and  weight  of  additional  packages  still  to  be 
reported  by  E.  L.  Cooper,  inspector :  .Packages  8,000 ;  weight,  1,000,000 pounds. 

The  special  assistance  of  your  committee  in  the  inspection  of  blankets  was  re- 
quested by  the  Hon.  John  H.  Oberly,  who  succeeded  Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins  as  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  was  given.  Subsequently  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
referred  the  matter  of  the  inspection  of  blankets  to  the  entire  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, who  considered  aud  reported  upon  it  and  whose  action  will  be  found  stated 
in  the  records  of  the  Board. 

Wm.  McMichael, 

Chairman, 
General  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

Chairman  Board  of  Indian  Ccmmiaaioners, 
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B. 

BEPOBT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  WALDBT. 

ADBiAir,  Marck  2T,  1888. 

Dear  General  Whittlesey  :  I  arrived  home  from  Califoniia  on  Friday  last  aflet 
nearly  two  months  spent  very  pleasantly  in  that  State. 

Dnring  my  sta^  in  San  Dieeo  I  met  Fr.  k.  D.  Ubach,  who  has  been  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  institnion  of  San  Dieffo  for  the  past  twenty-fonr  years.  He  told  me 
mnch  of  Helen  Hnnt  Jackson  and  of  ner  visits  to  the  missions.  He  ^ave  her  ma<^ 
information,  furnished  many  statistics,  and  opened  the  records  for  her  inspection,  and 
besides  told  her  many  things  afterwards  incorporated  in  her  **  Ramona."  On  invita- 
tion  I  rode  over  with  him  to  the  North  San  Diego  industrial  boarding  school  for  the 
Mission  Indians,  situated  some  6  miles  distant  from  the  city.  I  was  asked  to  inspect  the 
institution  and  visit  the  school  classes,  which  I  took  pleasure  in  doing.  The  instito- 
tion  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  superior  and  sisters.  The  various  depimiments  seemed 
to  be  well  appointed  and  cleanly.  The  scholars  are  tanght  in  two  separate  school- 
rooms and  are  graded  in  four  classes.  There  were  twenty>seven  male  and  twen^- 
eight  female  pupils  in  attendance,  many  of  them  bright,  and  all  doing  fairly  well  in 
their  studies.  AH  were  cleanly  in  appearance  and  dress  and  each  appeared  to  be 
well  fed  and  cared  for.  I  am  impressed  that  good  and  faithful  work  is  being  done« 
and  excellent  progress  in  learning  by  these  Indian  children  is  apparent. 

Under  the  contract  with  the  United  States  Indian  Department^  I  learn  that  this 
mission  has  seventy-five  Indian  children  and  receives  31  cents  per  day  for  clothing, 
board,  and  tuition  of  each  child. 

While  in  San  Diego  I  received  a  call  from  Col.  Joseph  W.  Preston,  United  States 
Indiau  agent  for  consolidated  mission  Tule  River  and  Yuma  Indians.  From  him  I 
was  glad  to  learn  of  the  recent  decision  of  California  superior  court  in  case  of 
Byrne  v«.Alas  et  aZ.,  favorable  to  the  much-abused  and  long-suffering  Mission  In- 
dians, and  confirming  their  titles  to  the  Pueblo  lands,  so  far  as  occupied  by  them, 
aud  that  their  title  antedates  the  succession  to  the  United  States,  etc.,  of  all  which 
I  presume  you  have  ere  this  been  advised. 

Colonel  Preston  some  weeks  ago  effected  an  amicable  settlement  and  adjustment 
with  the  San  Diego  Flume  Company,  who  were  constructing  their  big  flume  through 
the  Capitan  Grand  Indian  Reservation,  between  San  Dieso  and  J^an.  The  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  work  as  agreed  upon  will  cause  no  damage  to  the 
Indians'  interests.  The  flume  company  guaranties  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  an 
ample  supply  of  water  and  convenient  facilities  for  obtaining  it  from  the  flume.  The 
agreement  would  seem  to  protect  the  Government  and  the  Indians  in  all  their  rights. 

I  learned  from  Agent  Preston  that  educational  matters  were  quite  unsatisfactory  at 
the  Tule  River  Indian  reservation,  and  that  no  schools  had  been  in  operation  there 
for  the  past  four  years,  but  that  he  hoped  soon  to  secure  a  teacher  and  have  a  school 
in  process.  I  afterward,  by  chance,  learned  that  a  petition  was  being  circulated  in 
Tulare  County  for  the  removal  of  these  Indians,  and  I  decided  to  stop  off  at  Tulare 
on  my  way  northward,  and  drive  out  and  visit  that  reservation.  I  did  so,  arriving 
there  on  the  lUh  instant  after  a  delightful  drive  of  some  45  or  50  miles,  and  remain- 
ing over  there  until  the  following  day.  The  reservation  comprises  some  34,000  acres 
of  rough',  broken,  mountainous  land,  situated  something  more  than  2,800  feet  above 
sea  level  aud  watered  by  the  south  fork  of  the  Tule  River.  It  is  the  abode  of  136 
Indians,  26  of  whom  are  of  school  age.  They  wear  citizens' dress,  are  civilized  and 
peaceable.  They  make  their  own  living  by  raising  fruits,  melons,  and  grain  in  a 
small  way,  and  by  working  a  portion  ot  the  year  at  shearing  sheep  and  as  herders 
of  stock  for  the  whites.  Some  white  persons  in  Tulare  County  seem  to  be  scheming 
for  a  traosfor  of  these  Indians  to  some  other  locality,  near  Banning,  I  am  informed, 
and  a  petition  is  being  circulated  for  signatures  asking  for  such  removal. 

Such  removal  I  am  satisfied  would  be  attended  with  exceeding  injustice  to  the  In- 
dians, and  would  also  be  an  unwise  proceeding.  Mr.  Anderson  informed  me  that 
some  of  this  reservation  land  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  raising  and  vine  culture,  and 
that  preparations  had  been  made  for  setting  out  many  acres  of  fruit  trees  this  season, 
the  ludians  having  become  quite  interested  in  the  proposed  work,  but  having  been 
informed  of  the  cfiorts  in  progress  to  force  them  from  their  homes  they  have  lost  heart 
and  are  now  not  co-operating  in  that  direction.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  and  it  seems 
to  me  they  ought  to  have  some  authoritative  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  removed.* 

*This  matter  was  referred  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  undhs 
at  once  assoied  the  Indians  that  they  would  not  be  removed. 
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I  tniderstand  that  several  ledges  of  gold  and  slver  bearing  qnariz  have  already  been 
discovered  in  the  hills  of  this  reservation.  Much  of  the  billy  and  monntainouB  por« 
tious  of  their  land  I  understand  to  he  well  adapted  to  stock-grazing. 

It  is  Had  to  go  among  these  Indian  people  and  find  so  naany  of  their  number  nntaugh'^ 
and  in  ignorance.  Scarcely  any  of  the  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  can  either 
read  or  write.  I  trust  the  effort  now  being  made  to  procure  a  teacher  and  establish 
a  school  may  be  immediately  snccessfnl.  It  is  lamentable  that  the  school  has  so  long 
been  suspended. 
Very  truly, 

W.  H.  Waldbt. 


a 

BEPORT  OF  E,   WHITTLESEY  AND  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY. 

Board  op  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington^  D.  C,  March  30,  1888. 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  your  reqnest,  we  have  visited  the  Indian  school  at  Hampton, 
Ya.,  and  have  made  a  careful  investigation- of  its  condition  and  management,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  '*  discipline,  diet,  and  health  of  the  students,'^ as  upon  these 
points  the  institution  has  been  subjected  to  some  complaint  and  criticism.  Hampton 
is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  describe  its  situation,  its  substantial  and  conve- 
nient buildings  and  its  mills  and  workshops  supplied  with  the  best  machinery  and 
facilities  for  productive  industrial  training.  Nor  need  we  report  upon  the  instruction 
given  in  the  school-rooms.  The  uniform  testimony  of  hundreds  of  visitors  is  that  a 
more  accomplished,  earnest,  zealous  corps  of  teachers  can  not  be  found  in  any  insti- 
tution. The  whole  spirit  of  the  school  is  bright,  cheerful,  and  enthusiastic,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  tone  is  as  full  and  strong  as  the  intellectual. 

Some  complaints  and- criticism  have  been  made  in  respect  to  discipline  and  health, 
as  affected  by  climate  and  diet. 

DISCIPLINE. 

With  the  general  military  discipline  of  the  school  no  fault  is  found.  The  only  ob- 
jectionable feature  of  it  is  the  use  of  a  small  room  under  the  office  as  a  guard-hooae 
for  the  punishment  of  refractory  students.  This  room  was  complained  of  as  ''  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization,"  and  declared  to  be  **  certainly  a  fearful  place  of  punishment.'' 
We  examined  it  and  measured  it  accurately.  It  contains  247  cubic  feet,  21  onbio  feet 
more  than  a  state-room  on  a  Potomac  steamer,  which  we  also  measured,  and  which  is 
regarded  as  sufficiently  capacious  for  two  persons.  It  is  dry  and  warm  and  clean,  but 
the  ventilation  of  it  was  defective.  That  having  been  remedied,  the  room  can  not 
with  justice  be  described  as  '*  a  disgrace  to  civilization,"  or  **  a  fearful  place  of  pun- 
ishment," or  an  unsuitable  place  for  the  confinement  of  obdurate  offenders,  even  be- 
fore this  improved  ventilation.  In  confirmation  of  our  own  opinion,  and  of  greater 
value,  we  have  the  judgment  of  an  experienced  and  capable  medical  officer,  as  follows : 

Fort  Monroe,  Va., 

February  4,  1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of 
the  room  in  the  administration  building  of  the  Hampton  Institute  used  as  a  place  for 
the  tomporary  solitary  confinement  of  refractory  Indian  pupils,  and  I  desire  to  state 
that  I  found  it  to  be  a  warm  dry  room  with  about  250  feet,  cubic,  of  air  space  and 
snfhciently  ventilated  by  means  of  anger  holes  in  the  transom,  frame,  and  door,  and 
also  open  joints  between  the  frame  and  brick  work  of  the  walls. 

The  Bystcm  of  ventilation  might  be  improved,  but  the  room  can  not  be  referred  to 
as  a  ^'disgrace  to  civilization,  or  as  a  fearful  place  of  punishment,"  since  it  compares 
favorably  with  many  places  of  like  character  and  for  similar  purposes  which  I  nave 
inspected. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  H.  Torney, 
Assistant  Surgeon^  U,  S,  Army. 
Gen,  8.  C.  Armstrong, 

Hampton  InstitutCf  Hampton^  Fa., 

The  resident  physician,  Dr.  Waldron,  testified  that  though  she  objected  to  the  "office 
guard-houHo"  as  wanting  ventilation,  she  had  found  no  one's  health  injured  by 
contiuemeut  therein. 
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HSALTH  AS  AFFECTED  BT  CUMATE  AND  DIET. 

The  critic  says,  **  To  the  minority  the  chan^^e  to  so  ^arm  and  hnmid  a  climate  a& 
this  on  the  sea-coast  of  Virginia  mast  natarally  be  very  great,  and  with  the  special 
tendency  of  the  race  to  palmonary  cam  plaints  it  won  Id  not  be  strange  if  the  change 
proved  nnfavorable.^  Tbis  is  bat  the  expression  of  a  doabt  or  hypothesis.  But  fur- 
ther on  he  becomes  more  positive  and  says,  "  With  great  hesitation  I  have  been  Im- 
pelled to  the  conclasion  tnat  this  climate  is  clearly  anfavorable  to  the  Indians.''  In 
this  connection  he  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Boatelle,  who  has  resided  and 
practiced  medicine  twelve  years  at  Hampton,  bat  the  qaotation  does  not  sapport  the 
conclusion,  and  the  entire  letter,  as  well  as  the  conversations  we  had  with  Dr.  Boc- 
telle,  with  the  resident  physician,  Dr.  M.  M.  Waldron,  and  several  residents  of  the 
place,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  longer  the  students  remain  the  better  their 
healtn  becomes,  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  climate  of  Hampton,  a  famous 
health  resort,  whose  mild  temperature  and  pure  sea-air  attract  thousands  of  people  at 
all  seasons,  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Indians.    Dr.  Boatelle  writes  as  follows : 

y  Theoretically  the  climate  of  Hampton  is  not  adapted  for  consnniptives  or  people 
with  weak  lungs,  being  damp  and  very  changeable,  but  my  experience  in  private 
practice  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  shown  that  th^  majority  of  those  coming  here 
with  pulmonary  complaints  do  greatly  improve.  The  air  is  pare  and  fresh  from  the 
sea  and  bay  and  the  cold  is  rarely  severe.  As  regards  the  efl&ct  of  this  climate  upon 
the  Indians,  it  is  extremely  difiBcult  as  yet  to  give  an  opinion.  For  them  the  change 
is  a  complete  one  from  a  drv,  bracing,  inland  atmosphere  to  a  moist  one  by  the  sea- 
shore, but  whether  such  a  change  is  harmful  or  not  can  only  be  shown  by  experience 
and  comparative  records  of  the  amount  of  disease,  rapidity  of  its  progress,  and  the 
mortality  in  the  two  localities. — December  22, 1887." 

Dr.  Waldron,  in  a  letter  dated  December  29,  1887,  says : 

**  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Indians  who  were  sound  on  arrival  have  as  a  rule  done 
well.  The  deaths  which  have  occurred  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  special  constitu- 
tional weakness  in  certain  cases  and  the  general  race  tendencies." 

With  regard  to  diet  as  affecting  the  health  of  the  students^  the  critic  reaches  this 
conclusion : 

"Consideringtheconstitutions  and  tendencies  of  the  race  as  represented  here,  espe> 
dally  their  predisposition  to  scrofulous  and  pulmonary  diseases,  my  opinion  is  that 
they  need  a  much  more  nourishing  diet  than  they  now  receive;  that  a  better  supply 
of  beef  with  greater  variety  in  cooking,  and  a  much  more  liberal  and  varied  vegeta- 
ble and  fruit  diet  are  of  urgent  importance  if  the  students  are  to  obtain  and  retain 
vigorous  physical  constitutions.  •  •  *  The  best  medical  Judgment  that  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  sustains  decidedly  my  conclusions.  In  view  of  all  the  facts, 
therefore,  I  do  not  think  I  can  too  strongly  urge  a  radical  change  in  the  dietary  sys- 
tem of  the  schooL" 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  food  served  or  of  the 
kitchens  and  the  cooking.  The  student's  kitchen  is  38  by  37  feet ;  the  special-diet 
kitchen  is  40  by  13i  feet ;  the  main  bakery  is  37  by  16^  feet,  with  an  offset  of  21  by 
17  feet ;  a  bakery  for  emergencies  is  18  by  25^  feet. 

In  the  kitchen  there  are  eight  large  steam- kettles;  in  the  kitchen  for  special  diet 
there  is  a  large  sized  range,  and  au  ample  snpply  of  hot  and  cold  water  in  every  de- 
partment. There  are  two  brick  ovens,  either  of  them  capable  of  baking  bread  for 
600  people,  and  an  iron  oven  that  will  roast  meat  or  bake  bread  for  the  same  number. 

Kneading  troughs,  meat-chopper,  sinks,  etc. 

The  cooking  is  well  done,  and  the  tables  are  neatly  and  promptly  served.  All  this 
we  have  inspected  several  times,  and  have  found  no  jnst  ground  for  complaint  as  to 
the  preparation  of  food.  The  quality  and  variety  of  the  diet  can  best  be  learned 
from  the  bill  of  fare.  This  bill  of  fare  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  It  was 
adopted  as  the  resnlt  of  long  experience,  and  by  the  advice  of  two  physicians  as  a 
nourishing  and  healthfnl  diet.  Those  who  have  been  among  Indians  and  have  seen 
the  food  and  cooking  of  their  camp  life  will  wonder  that  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
fare  at  Hampton.  We  have  visited  many  Indian  schools,  and  have  found  no  better 
or  more  wholesome  food. 

The  death  rate  at  Hampton  is  fully  explained  in  the  above  statement  of  Dr.  Wal- 
dron. Of  the  31  deaths  during  the  entire  ten  years,  3  were  infants  not  affected  at  all 
by  the  climate  or  diet,  14  were  of  pupils  from  one  agency,  the  Crow  Creek  and  Lower 
Brnl^,  which  has  proved  the  worst  source  of  supply  as  regards  soundness,  and  from 
which  on  that  account  no  students  are  now  received  at  the  Carlisle  school.  Deduct- 
ing those  17,  there  have  been  14  deaths  out  of  360  pupils  received  from  all  other  sources, 
or  1  in  25.7,  while  at  Carlisle  in  nine  years  the  ratio  has  been  1  in  20.  At  Hampton 
no  deaths  have  occurred  since  early  in  February,  1887,  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen 
months,  while  at  Carlisle  there  were  6  deaths  during  the  last  six  months  of  last 
year;  this  large  mortality  caused  probably  not  by  climate  or  diet,  but  by  the  condi- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  Apache  children  recently  received.    Statistical  comparisons 
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are  unjast  where  all  the  conditions  and  canses  are  not  duly  considered.  We  depre- 
cate any  snch  comparison  between  two  most  excellent  institntions^  for  it  is  very  diffi- 
onlt  to  make  them  with  fairness,  however  honest  may  be  the  intention.  The  compari- 
son as  to  expense  is  in  our  jndsment  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  especially  unfair. 
**  The  expense,"  it  has  been  said,  "  of  supporting  and  educating  a  pupil  at  Carlisle 
for  a  year  is  more  than  $100  less  than  at  Hampton." 

To  reach  this  conclusion  all  charitable  gifts  to  Hampton  are  included  and  all  suci 
gifts  to  Carlisle  omitted.  The  former  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $8,400 ; 
the  latter  to  $14,720.  On  the  Government  basis,  the  only  proper  basis  for  a  compari- 
son, the  actual  cost  of  supporting  and  educating  a  pupil  at  Carlisle  is  not  less,  but 
more  than  at  Hampton.  At  Hampton  the  Government  pays  for  120  pupils  $167  each 
per  annum;  at  Carlisle  it  pays  for  440  pupils  $167  each  per  annum.  The  excess  of 
pupils  at  Hampton  above  120  are  snpportea  by  private  charity.  The  excess  reported 
at  Carlisle  above  440,  though  nominally  connected  with  the  school  and  under  its  su- 
pervision, are  supported  by  their  own  labor  among  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
salary  of  the  superintendent  of  Carlisle,  an  army  officer,  is  paid  by  the  Government. 
The  buildings  at  Carlisle,  the  machinery,  the  whole  plant,  and  one  farm  are  all  the 
property  of  the  Government,  and  repairs  are  made  at  Government  expense.  The  en- 
tire plant  at  Hampton  costs  the  Government  nothing.  The  help  given  by  friends  to 
increase  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  or  the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  either  school 
should  not  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  the  GU>vemment  expense. 

The  race  question  is  briefly  touched  by  the  inspector,  and  while  he  does  not  discover 
any  injury  to  the  Indian  pupils  from  the  presence  of  the  negro,  he  is  **  compelled  to 
doubt  the  benefit  to  the  Indian  of  his  co-education  with  the  negro." 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  admirable  **  outing"  system  at  Carlisle  is  that  the  In- 
dian boyiB  and  girls  are  placed  in  farmers'  families,  "where  they  have  the  benefit  of 
constant  English  speaking."  This  benefit  the  Indian  pupils  at  Hampton  have  all 
the  time.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  English-speaking  people,  not  only  in  the  class- 
room, when  they  have  advanced  far  enough  to  enter  the  regular  classes,  but  also  in 
the  work-shops  and  on  the  play  ground.  They  have  also  the  example  and  stimulus 
of  those  who  are  used  to  work,  and  who  know  how  to  work.  On  this  subject  we  have 
testimony  of  a  competent  witness,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Gravatt,  a  Southern  man,  and  rector 
of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  at  Hampton,  Ya.,  which  is  regularly  attended  by  quite 
a  number  of  Indian  pupils.  Mr.  Gravatt  also  holds  frequent  religious  services  at  the 
school,  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  moral  welfare  of  the  students. 

December  24, 1887. 

Hampton  Institute  was  the  first  Eastern  school  (of  recent  years)  to  open  its  doors 
to  the  Indians,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  was  unpopular  to  do  so.  The  school  bein^ 
so  well  known  throughout  the  country  has  had  much  to  do  with  changing  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  must  of  necessity  be  taught  habits  of  industry.  There  is  no  school 
in  the  land  with  greater  industrial  facilities  than  Hampton  and  none  where  greater 
attention  is  paid  to  the  teaching  of  the  hand.  It  is  here  that  the  negro  can  help  the 
Indian.  He  has  learned  to  work,  and  when  sent  to  the  field  or  the  shop  expects  to  do 
it,  giving  the  Indian  an  example.  Industrial  schools  for  whites  (at  the  South  at  least) 
have  not  been  a  success ;  the  students  shirk  the  work,  or  think  it  smart  to  do  it  in  an 
unfaithful  manner.  They  would  be  of  no  help  to  the  Indians.  To  him  ''  labor  must 
be"  and  must  be  faithful. 

After  an  experience  of  nine  years  I  have  known  of  no  case  of  injury  as  to  morals 
by  contact  with  the  negroes.  The  case  is  about  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  The  Indian 
Has  an  innate  feeling  of  superiority  to  everybody,  and  the  negro  feels  that  he  has  not 
been  a  savage  at  least  in  this  country.  I  know  several  Indian  boys  now  at  Hampton 
who  were  greatly  demoralized  by  their  stay  at  white  schools  in  Illinois  who  have  im- 
proved very  much  in  coming  here.  The  Indian  naturally  will  follow  more  readily 
the  example  of  the  white  than  the  colored  man.  If  that  example  be  not  good  it  is 
more  easily  followed. 

J.  J.  Gravatt, 
Bector  St,  JohfC; 

In  conclusion,  we  can  not  admit  that  ^4t  is  a  question  whether  it  may  not  be  wise 
and  right  that  Hampton  should  give  itself  entirely  to  the  work  for  which  it  was 
founded — the  education  of  the  colored  race — while  the  Indian  is  removed  to  some 
institution  where  he  may  have  equal  educational  advantages  at  less  serious  risk  of 
life  and  health."  We  know  of  no  place  where  he  could  have  equal  advantages  or 
where  the  risk  would  be  less.  We  should  regard  the  closing  of  the  Indian  department 
of  Hampton  Institution  as  a  great  calamity.  No  other  Indian  school  can  show  better 
results;  no  other  has  taken  stronger  hold  of  the  people  or  done  more  to  mold  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  Indian  education.    Its  discontinuance  would  be  followed,  we 
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fear,  by  tbe  breaking  up  of  all  Eastern  Indian  schools.  The  time  for  that  is  not  y^t 
Maoh  work  remains  to  be  done  by  both  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  and  we  hox>e  both  will 
be  con  tinned  and  liberally  sustained. 

E.  Whittlksex. 
Albbrt  K.  Smixxt. 
Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

Chairman, 


D. 

BEPOBTS  OF  BELiaiOUS  SOCIETIES. 

The  expenditures  by  religious  societies  during  the  last  year  for  Indian  misBions  and 
education  are  as  follows  (special  gifts  to  Carlisle,  Hamptob,  and  other  ochools  &re  not 
included) : 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society ^10,440.63 

Southern  Baptist  Missionary  Society - 10,778.115 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions  (last  report) 115,000.00 

Con^egational  Missionary  Association 30,  7ti0.34 

Methodist  Mission  Board  (South) 12, 196.9t5 

Mennonite  Mission  Board 5,500.00 

Friends,  orthodox 14,752.52 

Presbyterian^ome  Mission  Board 112,515.63 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  Board 25,620.72 

Presbyterian  Southern  Mission  Board 7,301.55 

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  Board 39,056.01 

Unitarian  Mission  Board 7,295.12 

Indian  Rights  Association 11,518.04 

Women's  Kational  Indian  Association 7,975.67 


AMERICAN  BAPTIST  HOME  MISSION  SOCIETY. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THB  INDIANS. 

The  society  maintains  three  schools  for  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
reported  attendance  has  been  232.  The  leading  institution  is  the  Indian  University, 
near  Muscogee.  It  is  located  conspicuously,  has  the  finest  school  building  in  that 
part  of  the  Territory,  and  is  second  to  none  in  its  faculty  and  in  its  educational  work. 
It  has  enrolled  86  students,  who  represent  the  leading  nations  and  tribes  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. Nine  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  religious  interest  in  the  school  has 
been  very  marked,  several  having  been  converted  and  6  baptized,  among  them  a  son 
of  Rev.  John  Jumper,  an  ex-chief  of  the  Seminoles. 

The  school  at  Tahlequah,  on  our  mission  premises,  has  been  well  attended.  It  is  for 
primary  instruction  and  preparatory  t<o  the  university,  to  which  some  of  its  advanced 
students  have  already  gone.  Its  usefulness  would  be  greatly  increased  by  a  building 
for  dormitory  and  a  boarding  department,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,500. 

The  third  school,  an  entirely  new  enterprise  for  the  society  is  at  Sa-sak-wa,  in  the 
Seminole  Nation.  Earnest  petitions  from  prominent  men  and  brethren  among  the 
Seminoles  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  this  school,  which  for  two  or  three  years 
had  been  couduct-ed  under  other  auspices,  were  favorably  considered,  and  in  Decem- 
ber Rev.  W.  P.  Blake  assumed  charge  thereof  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  It 
is  a  boarding-school  for  girls,  whose  expenses  are  met  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
educational  funds  of  the  nation.  For  yoars  a  Baptist  church  nas  been  maintained 
among  the  Seminoles  without  assistance  from  any  society. 

A  fourth  school  at  Atoka  is  under  consideration.  The  property  and  the  school  now 
in  operation  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  society  upon  the  assumption  by  the  latter  of 
a  comparatively  small  amount  due  on  the  building.  This  will  be  mainly  self-support- 
ing.   All  will  be  tributary  to  the  university. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THB  INDIANS. 

Your  committee  on  the  Indians  have  found  the  review  of  the  year's  work  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  and  inspiring.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
i ml nstrial  pursuits  and  progress,  as  a  whole,  of  the  partially  civilized  Indians.     The 
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large  and  iDcreasing  body  of  sach  are  making  commendable  progress  toward  self-sup- 
port. The  Indian  commissioners  report  *'  tbey  bare  more  land  nnder  caltivation  tban 
heretofore,  23,000  acres  of  now  land  baving  been  broken  last  year.  Tbey  bave  more 
and  better  dwellings,  1,200  new  houses  Ibaving  been  erected  by  themselves.  They 
have  more  agricultural  tools  and  machines,  some  of  them  purchased  of  their  farm 
products.  Their  stock  has  increased  in  number  and  improved  in  quality,  and  is  bet- 
ter protected  and  oared  for." 

Outside  the  five  civilized  tribes,  17,046  houses  are  occupied^  1,674  of  which  were 
built  last  year;  14,333  scholars  are  in  schools;  19,816  of  t^e  inhabitants  can  read. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  labor  already  expended  in  their  behalf,  and  are  a 
significant  intimation  of  what  the  possibilities  are  among  this  long  abused  and  neg- 
lected people. 

During  the  year  progress  has  been  made  in  legislation  favorable  to  Indians.  The 
land  in  severalty  bill  became  a  law  on  the  8th  of  February,  1867,  and  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  decided  step  in  advance.  '*  It  affords  to  him  (the  Indian)  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  for  himself  and  his  family  a  home,  and  to  live  among  his  equals  a 
manlv  and  independent  life.  It  offers  to  him  the  protection  of  law  and  all  rights  and 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship."  Whatever  adjustments  may  be  necessary 
later  to  the  practical  benefits  sought  in  this  bill;  it  must  be  conceded  as  a  strong 
movement  in  the  right  direction. 

Your  committee  is  glad  to  report  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  a  bill  making  the 
education  of  Indian  children  compulsory.  We  trust  it  may  speedily  become  a  law. 
Wo  note  with  satisfaction  the  vigorous  endeavor  of  the  Executive  to  protect  the  mis- 
sion Indians  in  southern  California. 

How  largely  public  sentiment  has  influenced  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
may  be  in^rred  from  the  fact  that  in  1877  the  €k)verument  expended  for  their  educa- 
tion $209,337,  and  in  1887  $1,166,025.  Denominational  gifts  have  dufing  the  same 
time  increased  from  $70,114  to  $304,914.    These  are  significant  and  hopeful  statistics. 

In  that  portion  of  Christian  work  which  has  fallen  to  us  as  Baptists,  it  has  been  a 
year  of  steady  progress.  Statistics  just  at  hand  from  our  general  missionary,  Rev. 
DanielRogers,  for  the  Territory,  are  as  follows:  Churches,  162;  ordained  ministers, 
137 ;  -members,  8,300 ;  baptisms  last  year,  538.  We  note  with  great  satisfaction  that 
a  number  of  native  ministers  are  being  supported,  in  part  or  entirely,  by  their  own 
churches.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  the  churches  is  found  in  the  organization  of  the  missionary  convention 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  which  is  putting  forth  special  efforts  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  wild  tribes,  having  appointed  andsustained  some  missionaries  among  them. 

The  progress  in  our  educational  work  is  substantial.  The  Indian  University^  near 
Muscogee,  has  83  students  in  attendance,  of  whom  9  are  preparing  for  the  ministry ; 
12  have  been  converted  during  the  year.  To  this  university  we  look  for  large  and 
helpful  influence  throughout  the  Territory,  and  especially  in  providing  a  more  intel- 
ligent ministry  for  the  churches  and  competent  Christian  teachers  for  the  schools. 

The  Seminole  Academy,  a  school  for  girls  at  Sa-sak-wa,  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  society,  and  promises  great  usefulness. 

The  Cherokee  Academy  at  Tahiequah  has  115  pupils,  and  a  Freedmen's  school 
among  the  Creeks  has  fifty  students.  We  record  our  judgment  that  these  schools 
ought  to  be  vigorously  sustained,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  their  number  increased 
among  the  more  destitute  tribes. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  Indians  in  our  eastern  reservation,  where 
religions  work  has  formerly  been  done  and  is  now  greatly  needed.  The  sad  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  these  remnants  of  tribes  is  an  index  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  we  have  in  hand.  They  need  especially  the  establishment  of  Christian  board- 
ing schools.  The  expense  for  such  schools  ought  to  be  borne  in  part  by  the  General 
Government.  If  this  could  be  realized,  the  society  might  establish  such  schools  as 
may  be  needed  and  are  not  otherwise  provided  by  other  denominations. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  year,  are  impressed  with  the 
wisdom  which  has  characterized  the  society's  administration  of  affairs  in  the  general 
missionary  and  educational  work  of  the  Territory.  Our  churches  are  increasing  in 
numbers,  spirituality,  and  intelligence ;  our  schools  are  well  located  and  officered,  and 
although  in  their  infancy,  give  promise  of  wide  and  increasing  influence  for  good ; 
while  the  successes  of  pa^ t  labor  open  the  (grander  possibilities  for  the  future.  It 
needs  but  the  generous  liberality  of  the  Baptists  of  tne  United  States  to  make  this 
work  an  abiding  and  increasing  success. 

S.  H.  Gbeene, 

Chairman, 

Missionaries  to  Indians 18 

Schools,  boarding .* 3 

Pupils 232 

Sunday  schools 37 

Scholars 923 
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SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  HOME  MISSION  BOARD. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Tbo  work  of  loogr  years  among  the  Indians  has  resulted  in  the  evangelisation  of 
many  of  these  people.  There  is  among  the  five  civilized  tribes  an  average  of  one  Bap- 
tist church  for  every  thousand  Indians.  Bat  these  chnrches  have  been  bat  poany 
developed  in  the  practical  dnties  of  Christian  life.  Only  within  the  last  few  yean 
have  any  well-considered  efforts  been  made  in  this  direction.  Now  they  are  making 
commendable  progress.  The  Baptist  chnrches  in  the  Creek  Nation  are  snpportiiig  a 
missionary  among  themselves  and  are  aiding  in  the  support  of  one  among  the  wild 
tribes. 

The  Choctaws  are  straggling  to  establish  a  school  at  Atoka,  where  yonng  men  study- 
ing for  the  ministry  and  others  may  be  taught. 

The  Leveriuff  school  among  the  Creeks  was  perhaps  never  more  prosperous  than  it 
now  is  under  tne  superintendence  of  Brother  James  O.  Wright. 

Our  obligations  to  the  Indians  will  never  cease  so  long  as  we  hold  the  rich  herita^ 
from  which  they  have  been  so  ruthlessly  driven,  nor  so  long  as  they  need  our  help  m 
reaching  the  better  land.  The  dangers  now  darkening  around  them  threaten  their 
extinction  and  admonish  us  that  whatever  we  do  for  them  must  be  done  quickly. 

The  board  is  endeavoring  by  a  Christian  education  to  prepare  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  for  the  evil  day. 

The  missions,  years  ago  undertaken  to  the  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  numerous  churches,  so  that  to-day  the  number  of 
Baptists  amons  these  Indians  is  relatively  as  large,  perhaps,  as  among  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South ;  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  these  churcnes  self-snstain- 
ing  have  been  groat,  and  the  lesson  of  self-dependence  has  been  poorly  learned  by  the 
Indian.  The  work,  however,  of  Christian  education  of  the  young,  more  recently  un- 
dertaken, is  more  promising.  By  means  of  the  Levering  manual  labor  school,  now  of 
over  150  pupils,  boys  and  gtrls,  supported  Jointly  by  this  board  and  by  appropriations 
from  the  Creek  Nation,  a  work  is  oeing  done  which  will  result,  it  is  oelieved,  in  send- 
ing back  to  their  homes  active  and  earnest  Christian  workers  through  whom  life  and 
energy  will  be  imparted  to  these  hitherto  inefficient  churches.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Indian,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  there  is  also  need  for  missionaries  to  the  adventur- 
ous and  demoralized  white  population  settling  rapidly  among  these  people,  and  this 
demand  is  being  met  in  part  by  the  Home  Mission  Board  and  State  boards  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Texas. 


AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  people  of  America  are  determined  to  press  the  Indian  problem  to  a  speedy  solu- 
tion. Provision  has  been  made  for  giving  lands  in  severalty,  and  the  next  great 
movement  should  be  to  induce  the  Government  to  provide  secular  education,  and  the 
chnrches  to  furnish  religious  instruction  to  all  the  Indians.  The  American  Missionary 
Association,  during  the  year,  has  responded  to  this  new  impulse  by  enlarging  its 
work — in  the  opening  of  new  stations,  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  more  missionaries  and  teachers. 

At  the  San  tee  Agency,  Nebr.,  onr  oldest  mission  station  and  school  has  had 
marked  prosperity  in  its  normal,  theological,  and  industrial  departments,  and,  better 
than  all,  in  a  deep  and  wide-spread  religious  interest  that  has  pervaded  the  school 
and  the  church.  The  new  building,  named  Whitney  Hall — from  its  giver— has  been 
erected,  affording  accommodations  for  twenty-two  of  the  larger  and  more  advanced 
pupils,  and  famishing  rooms  for  the  treasurer's  family.  A  liberal  gift  from  Mrs. 
Henry  Perkins,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  provides,  for  the  present  at  least,  for  the  running 
expenses  of  the  Boys'  Hall^  and,  in  appreciation  of  the  gift,  and  of  the  interest  in  the 
school  which  the  gift  implies,  the  building  will  hereafter- be  called  Perkins  Hall. 

At  Oahe,  Dak.,  on  the  beautiful  Peoria  bottom,  both  the  school  and  church  have 
prospered.  The  school  is  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  a  greater  number  of 
pupils  had  been  granted  in  the  contract  with  the  Government.  A  new  building  is 
urgently  called  for.  The  closing  exercises  of  the  school  were  attended  by  a  pictur- 
esque group  of  three  or  four  hundred  Indians,  who  were  encamped  around  the  sta- 
tion.   Some  of  these  came  125  miles  to  attend  the  exercises. 

One  marked  feature  in  the  enlargement  of  the  work  has  been  the  opening  of  two 
more  central  stations ;  one  at  Rosebud  Agency,  the  other  located  at  Fort  Yates,  near 
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the  junction  of  the  Grand  Biver  with  the  Missonri.  The  new  mission-houso  has  been 
built,  and  by  the  aid  of  special  gifts  from  benevolent  friends  at  the  East  a  commodi- 
ous building  has  been  erected  for  a  hospital. 

A  peculiar  and  very  interesting  feature  of  our  Indian  work  is  the  out -stations,  lo- 
cated remote  from  the  central  stations.  These  stations,  numbering  twenty-one,  have 
been  hindered  and  also  enlarged  during  the  past  ^ar.  The  hindrance  came  from  the 
interference  of  the  Government.  In  its  well  intended  zeal  for  the  introduction  of  the 
English  language,  it  surpassed  the  limits  which  experience  had  fixed,  by  requiring 
that  the  vernacular  should  not  be  tau^rht,  nor  even  spoken,  in  any  Indian  schools  on 
the  reservation,  including  these  mission  stations,  which  were  wholly  sustained  by 
benevolent  funds.  Under  this  ruling,  thirteen  stations  were  closed  from  September 
to  January.  But  the  remonstrances  coming  firom  almost  every  denomination  of 
Christians  in  the  land  induced  the  Government  to  modify  its  orders,  and  the  schools 
have  all  been  re-opened. 

Some  new  buildings  have  been  erected  on  this  part  of  the  field — a  new  house  for 
dwolUug  and  school  on  the  Grand  River,  and  a  cheap  structure  at  the  Cheyenne 
Biver  Agency,  in  which  religious  services  are  held  at  the  times  for  the  disbursements 
of  the  rations,  when  large  numbers  of  the  Indians  assemble  and  remain  for  many  days. 
A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  this  out-station  woik  by  contributions  received  at 
one  of  the  missionary  meetings  in  Korthfield,  Mass.  Four  new  stations  were  pro- 
vided for  at  that  time  by  the  contribution  of  f400  for  a  building  at  each  station,  and 
|300  for  the  support  of  the  teacher.  One  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Moody,  another  or  Mr. 
Sankey,  whose  names  these  two  stations  will  bear. 

Fort  Berthold,  in  the  northern  part  of  Dakota,  has  authorization  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  contract  than  last  year.  But  our  exigen- 
cies require  for  this  only  a  few  and  inexpensive  repairs  and  additions  to  be  made 
on  the  buildings. 

The  Skokomish  mission  continues  its  stable  progress.  The  missionary,  Bev.  Myron 
Eells,  has  been  tempted  during  the  past  year  by  several  calls  to  enter  more  lucrative 
fields  of  service,  but  his  attachment  to  the  work,  begun  by  his  most  honored  father 
and  continued  by  himself,  is  so  great  that  he  prefers  to  remain  with  his  people  and 
to  aid  them  in  their  progress  in  civil  and  Christian  life. 

The  Indian  school  at  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.,  has  had  some  changes,  but  the  arrangement 
between  the  association  and  the  trustees  is  continued,  and  the  school,  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  Elmore  Chase,  maintains  its  useful  service  in  the  training  of  the  ohil' 
dren  of  the  Apaches,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  promising  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
continent. 

FORT  TATES,  DAKOTA. 
[From  Miss  M.  C.  Collins.] 

What  are  we  going  to  do  f  This  is  ihe  question  coming  to  us  continually.  The 
American  Mission  A^ciation  doubtless  is  in  a  happy  mood  and  smiling  condition, 
now  that  it  has  strengthened  our  forces  by  two  new  men — one,  Bev.  Mr.  Cross,  300 
miles  below  hero,  and  one,  Bev.  Mr.  Beed,  32  miles  from  here  at  the  agency.  It  is  a 
good  thing — a  great  deal  better  than  not  to  have  isent  any  one.  But  now,  think  of 
it :  An  agency  containing  6,000  souls,  scattered  in  villages  of  from  20  to  50  families 
in  a  village,  and  the  settlements  from  5  to  10  miles  apart. 

I  have  now  given  twelve  years  to  this  work.  I  have  seen  wonderful  changes.  I  have 
seen  men  with  painted  faces  and  feathers  following  the  leader  on  to  darkness  and 
death.  I  have  seen  the  same  men,  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds,  standing  before  a 
heathen  audience  of  their  own  i>eople,  and  I  heard  one  say,  only  last  week :  ''  Men 
and  brethren,  you  know  me  as  a  man  fierce  in  war — a  man  whose  hands  arn  stained 
with  blood — a  man  bearing  many  wounds.  My  bod^  still  bears  the  marks,  but  Christ 
has  made  me  whole.  I  am  another  man.  My  body  is  the  same,  but  my  heart  is  new. 
My  soul  is  clean ;  my  will  has  changed ;  I  think  differently.  The  Gospel  has  renewed 
me.''  It  was  one  of  the  grandest  pleas  for  the  Gospel  I  ever  heard.  O!  will  you  not 
empty  your  gold  and  your  silver  into  the  treasury  7  Will  you  not  advance  and  take 
every  post  as  fast  as  ready  to  surrender  f  Let  us  guard  these  people  with  a  great 
army  of  the  Lord.  Send  on  the  advance  guard  and  bring  up  your  re-enforcements.  I 
do  not  want  to  fall  till  I  see  Dakota  taken  for  the  Lord  I 

*    SPEECH  OF  AN  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

**  This  land  which  lies  about  us  was  once  the  property  of  m^  people ;  yon  have  now 
possession  of  it  and  have  made  yourselves  homes  and  are  rearing  your  families  on  the 
land  which  formerly  belonged  to  my  forefathers.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
this  fact,  fur  it  is  perhaps  better  as  it  is.  Our  desire  is  to  become  like  the  white  man; 
to  learn  to  cultivate  the  land  and  to  make  a  living  from  it;  to  learn  to  read  and  to 
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write  and  to  transact  basineas ;  to  learn  the  principles  of  government  and  beoooM 
citizens ;  to  acquire  title  to  160  acres  for  each  member  of  oar  tribe.  We  hare  fMith 
ill  the  Great  Spirit  and  in  the  Great  Father  at  Washington,  and  beliere  that  in  time 
your  people  will  teach  my  people  to  be  like  yon ;  the  Negro's  skin  is  darker  than  onrs, 
and  yoa  nave  made  a  man  of  him ;  we  ask  the  Government  to  do  us  the  same  jnstioe.'' 

FBOM  OAUE,   DAKOTA. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  closing  exercises  of  school  for  the  year  past.  Some  three 
or  foar  hundred  Indians,  chiefly  relatives  of  papils,  are  now  encamped  abent  na. 
These  have  come  some  as  far  as  90  miles,  and  some  few  125  miles,  to  attend  the  ex- 
ercises and  take  their  children  home. 

Number  of  Indian  schools 18 

Number  of  instmctors 50 

Normal  students 10 

Grammar  students 43 

Intermediate  students 106 

Primary  pupils 419 

Total  number  of  pupils ^ 580 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  DOMESTIC  MISSIONS. 

REPORT  OF  THE    MISSIONARY  BISHOP  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  whole  missionary  district  of  South  Dakota  is  divided  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration  into  two  deaneries,  known  respectively  as  the  Western  or  Niobrara  Deanery 
and  the  Eastern  Deanery. 

The  Niobrara  Deanery  includes  all  the  Indian  reservations  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  South  Dakota,  and  all  Indian  missions  within  it,  wherever  situated;  in  other  words, 
the  Indian  field.  • 

The  Indians  receive  the  mission  with  open  arms  and  give  to  support  it  generously, 
nccording  to  their  ability,  but  that  ability  is  small. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 

Niobrara  Deanery, — Sisseton  Reserve^  St.  John  Baptist's  Chapel,  17 ;  St.  Mary's,  12 ; 
St.  James's  station,  12 ;  Cheyenne  River  Reserve,  St.  John's  Chapel,  23 ;  St.  Andrew's 
Htation,  7;  St.  Stephen's,  8;  St.  Paul's,  10;  Emmanuel,  17;  Calvary,  14;  Ascension, 
U);  Standing  Rock  Reserve,  St.  Elizabeth's,  17  ;  Pine  Ridge  Reserve,  Holy  Cross,  2; 
Lower  Brn]6  Reserve,  St.  Aiban^s,  4 ;  Rosebud  Reserve,  Church  of  Jesus,  4  ;  Santee 
l\e<H'rvo,  Chapel  of  Our  Blessed  Redeemer,  6 ;  Chapel  of  Our  l^ost  Merciful  Saviour, 
Irt ;  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Faith,  11 ;  Yankton  Reserve,  Church  of  the  Holv  Fellowship, 
20 ;  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Name,  6 ;  Chapel  of  St.  Philip  the  Deacon,  6 ;  total,  224. 

NEW  CHURCHBS. 

The  year  has  been  rich  in  enterprises  of  this  kind.  First,  on  the  Cheyenne  River 
Reserve,  a  commodious  church  erected  by  the  Indian's  Hope,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
known  as  St.  John's  William  Welsh  Memorial  Church,  takes  the  place  ot  the  tiny 
structure  originally  put  up  to  accommodate  the  little  settlement  around  St.  John's 
school. 

A  friend  who  has  often  stood  by  me  in  time  of  need  has  given  a  chapel,  to  be 
known  as  Emmanuel,  to  the  faithful  people  in  White  Horse's  settlement. 

The  Indian  women  of  St.  Andrew's  station  handed  me,  through  their  chief,  Charger, 
$30  lost  September,  begging  me  to  secure  them  a  chapel,  and  this  I  hare  been  able  to 
do  through  the  generous  help  of  the  Connecticut  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
aud  of  other  friends.  The  young  ladies  of  St.  Timothy's  Hall,  Catonsvillo,  Md.,  and 
the  Sunday-school  of  St.  Mark's,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  other  friends,  have  pro- 
vided  a  chapel  for  Calvary  station,  Swift  Bird's  settlement. 

Pine  Ridge  Reserve, — A  chaitel  is  being  erected  for  St.  Peter's  station  out  of  a  gift 
bestowed  bv  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  before  her  lamented  death,  and  the  Woman's  Anxiliair 
of  Chicago  have  undertaken  to  put  up  a  chapel  for  the  people  of  Porcupine  Tail  Creek 
as  a  memorial  of  their  late  president— a  faithful  friend  of  the  Indians — ^Mn.  W.  H, 
Vibbert. 
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Sotelnid  Be$erve. — The  Woman's  National  Indian  Association  nobly  undertook  to 
open  np  a  new  field  in  this  reserve  on  Com  Creek,  and  to  farnish  means  to  pat  np  a 
neat  chapel  and  dwelling  under  one  roof  and  to  provide  the  salary  of  the  deacon  in 
charge  for  one  year.  This  they  have  done  and  now  have  generously  transferred  the 
property  to  the  mission. 

BOARDINO-SCHOOLS. 

St.  Paul's,  St.  Mary's,  St.  John's  and  Hope  schools  have  all  been  carried  on  with 
their  usual  order,  during  the  past  year — ^the  only  exception  to  their  wonted  health 
boinc  an  epidemic  of  a  diphtheritic  type  which  threatened  St.  Mary's  and  rendered 
it  advisable  to  dismiss  the  children  to  their  hom^  a  month  before  the  time  of  the 
usual  summer  vacation. 

St.  John*8  School. — ^A  new  building,  to  bb  known  as  the  St.  John's  William  Welsh 
Memorial  School,  is  now  going  up  for  this  institution,  which  has  suffered  much  ftom 
want  of  a  suitable  structure. 

Hope  iSdiooI. —Miss  Howes  withdrew  from  the  charse  of  Hope  School  at  the  close  of 
December  after  rendering  for  three  years  services  of  the  highest  value.  She  left  the 
school  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Wicks  succeeded  her,  and  the 
institution  has  maintained  under  him  its  high  character. 

The  average  number  at  St.  Paul's  has  been  40 ;  St.  Mary's,  44 ;  St.  John's,  38 ;  Hope 
School,  36. 

St.  PauVa  Boarding-school  ihoy$),  Tanhton  -BcacrtJa.— Mrs.  Jane  F.  Johnstone,  prin- 
cipal. 

St.  Mary*8  Boarding-school  igirU  and  hoys),  Bosebud  Beservi^MT.  A.  Heys,  princi- 
pal ;  Miss  Mary  S.  Francis,  teacher.  * 

St.  John*8  Boarding- school  (girls),  Cheyenne  Biver  -Bcaerre.— Mr.  J.  Fitch  Kinney, 
principal :  Mrs.  J.  Fitch  Kinney,  house  mother. 

ff ope  S(^ool{g^ls  and  boys),  Springfield.-~Iiey.  W.  J.  Wicks,  principal ;  Miss  Maud 
Knight,  teacher;  Miss  Baily,  teacher. 

St.  John^s  William  Welsh  Memorial  Boarding-school. — ^There  has  been  in  care  of  the 
local  treasurer  in  Philadelphia,  to  whom  the  fund  was  originally  committed,  a  sum  of 
money  given  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  William  Welsh  by  those  who 
know  that  to  him,  more  than  to  anjr  one  man,  the  Niobrara  mission  owes  its  exist- 
ence. This  fund  is  now  being  used  in  the  erection  of  a  fine  building  to  replace  the 
wretched  building  in  which  St.  John's  School  has  been  conducted.  The  new  struct- 
ure is  to  be  known  as  St.  John's  William  Welsh  Memorial  School.  Near  by  is  the 
new  church  built  by  the  Indian  Hope,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  known  as  St.  John's 
William  Welsh  Memorial  Church.  On  my  visit  there  last  May  I  found  it  well  an<^ 
substantially  built,  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Handford,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  holding  an  opening  service  in  it  in  the  presence  of  a  packed  con- 
gregation of  delighted  and  admiring  Indians/ 

I  cordially  thank  the  board  of  managers  for  their  generous  care  of  the  work  com- 
mitted to  my  episcopal  charge,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Ck>d. 

William  H.  Hare, 
Missionary  Bishop  of  South  Dakota. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  (ORTHODOX). 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  quiet  work,  with  some  gain  in  the  number  of  sta- 
tions at  which  religious  meetings  are  held  and  in  the  Indian  membership.  There  have 
been  three  boarding-schools  conducted  by  the  society  and  ten  day  schools.  The 
boarding-schools  have  had  an  enrollment  of  161  pupils,  and  the  day  schools  of  372; 
total,  5^.  The  average  attendance  of  the  day  scnools  for  Twelfthmonth,  1888,  was 
79  per  cent.  Six  pupils  have  been  received  into  the  house  of  a  missionary  to  enable 
them  to  attend  a  day  school. 

Tunesassa  Boarding-school,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Alleghany  Reserva- 
tion of  the  Seneca  Indians,  has  had  further  additions  made  to  its  buildings  during  the 
past  year.  It  has  a  good  farm  of  500  acres,  very  well  cultivated,  upon  which  the  boys 
can  see  carried  on  the  raising  of  good  stock,  with  the  production  of  all  suitable  crops. 
The  boys  are  trained  to  some  extent  in  farm  work,  and  the  farming  of  theSenecas  has 
improved  of  late  years.  The  girls  are  taught  housework  and  show  aptitude  for  it,  so 
that  many  of  those  educated  in  the  school  have  very  neat,  comfortable  homes.  There 
is  some  gain  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  industrial  state  of  the  people,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  facility  with  which  they  procure  ardent  spirits  in  some  of  the  towns  ad- 
jacent to  their  reserves  their  progress  in  civilized  living  would  be  steady. 

The  school  is  a  graded  one,  and  well  taught.  Its  influence,  and  that  of  those  in  charge 
of  it,  upon  the  moral,  industrial,  and  religious  welfare  of  the  people  is  decided. 
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The  school  is  wholly  sapported  by  private  funds  sapplied  by  Friends  of  PhilAdelplili 
and  its  vicinit^r. 

White's  Institute,  near  Wabash,  Ind.,  continues  its  good  work.  Upon  its  fertile 
and  well>drained  farm  of  760  acres  stand  buildings  kept  in  excellent  order  and  re- 
pairi  and  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  pooltajTy  *nd 
bees  are  raised  on  tne  farm ;  ana  crops  of  grain,  grass,  sorghum,  and  vegetablee  axe 
grown.  The  school  has  had  an  enrollment  of  85 — boys  34,  girls  51.  The  boya  take  aa 
actiye  part  in  farm  work,  and  become  skilled  in  all  the  handicraft  of  that  occopatioo. 
Moreover,  they  are  taught  the  use  of  money,  the  art  of  buying  and  selliDg,  and  be- 
come fitted  in  some  cases  not  only  to  do  the  usual  labor  of  a  farmer,  but  to  carry  oa 
agriculture  for  themselves.  A  carpenter  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  and  saddler  shop, 
permit  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  corresponding  trades.  The  girls  learo  all  the 
usual  household  arts,  and  also  dairy  work.  Pupils  have  been  taught  trades  as  f4^ 
lows:  Blacksmithing,  2 ;  carpentering,  5 ;  shoe  and  harness  mending,  3 ;  broom-mak- 
ing, 2 ;  house-painting.  2 ;  dress-making,  37.  The  school  has  had  three  teachers  who 
have  had  experience  with  Indians ;  it  has  been  well  graded,  and  the  pupils  hare  made 
solid  progress.  All  the  pupils  write  letters  frequently,  at  stated  times,  and  those  who 
remain  the  full  term  of  three  years  acquire  a  useful  command  of  the  English  language, 
sometimes  a  surprisingly  good  knowledge  of  it. 

The  pupils  are  taught  good  manners,  to  be  self  respecting  and  courteous,  and  under 
instruction  by  word  and  example  a  large  proportion  of  them  become  practical  Chris- 
tians. 

The  training-school  for  the  Eastern  Cherokees  has  had  40  pupils— 20  of  each  sex.  It 
has  been  under  the  management  of  a  capable  and  devoted  superintendent  and  of  skill- 
fal  teachers.  The  boys^re  taught  farm  workj  the  girls  the  arts  of  household  manage- 
ment. The  society  has  supplied  means  for  buildings  and  other  objects,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  expense  has  been  borne  by  the  school  funds  of  the  Indians.  This  school 
and  the  five-day  schools  for  the  same  Indians  have  been  of  manifest  benefit  to  the 
people.  In  all  of  them  there  is  careful  school  instruction,  with  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  religious  character  and  a  fitness  for  the  various  duties  of  life.  The  day- 
schools  have  had  an  enrollment  of  about  260  pupils.  They  command  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  adult  members  of  the  band. 

The  remaining  day-schools  are  at  Blue  Jacket,  Skiatook,  on  the  Seneca  Reserve^ 
and  amoutf  the  lowas,  all  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are  con- 
nected witn  mission  stations,  and  are  doing  good  work.  Two  new  school-houses  havs 
just  been  finished,  one  at  Skiatook  and  the  other  at  the  Iowa  station. 

The  Quapaw  United  States  boarding-school  has  been  under  the  management  of  a 
superintendent  and  matron,  who  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  some  aid 
has  been  extended  to  it. 

MEETINGS  AND  MEMBERS. 

There  are  seven  congregations  in  the  Quapaw  Agency,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  three  in  the  Cherokee  country  that  lies  between  the  Qua- 
paw and  the  Osage  Agency  boundaries.  There  are  two  congregations  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  one  at  Shawneetown  and  one  at  the  Iowa  station. 
The  Mexican  Kickapoos  continue  to  receive  frequent  visits  from  the  missionaries,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  induce  them  to  permit  their  children  to  enter 
schools. 

The  total  membership  of  the  meetings  is  383,  a  gain  for  the  year  of  46  over  all  losses. 
There  have  been  thirty-one  i>ersons  engaged  in  the  educational  work,  and  seven  men, 
with  their  wives,  more  specially  occupied  with  religious  instruction.  Besides  the 
two  school-houses  built  during  the  year  there  has  been  one  meeting-house  erected. 
The  total  expenditures,  so  far  as  known,  are  f  14,752.52,  of  which  f  10,000  was  applied 
to  education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  £.  Rhoads. 

Brtn  Mawr,  Pa.,  June  25, 1889. 


BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING  OP  FRIENDa 

The  standing  committee  having  in  charge  the  interest  of  the  Indian  tribes  formerly 
under  the  care  of  this  Yearlv  Meeting,  produced  the  following  report,  which,  upon 
being  read,  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the  meeting,  and  the  committee  is  enooor^ 
aged  to  embrace  any  opportunity  for  further  service  iu  this  interesting  field  of  labor: 

To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  : 

The  committee  on  Indian  affairs  has,  during  the  past  year,  given  attention  to  the 
subject  under  their  care,  and  has  endeavored  to  close  in  with  such  opportunities  for 
usefulness  as  have  been  presented* 
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We  find,  however,  that  the  field  of  philantbropio  labor  in  this  cause  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  narrowing  year  by  year.  .  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that 
other  religions  denominations  have  gone  into  the  work  so  largely  and  have  had  snch 
abundant  means,  that  they  have  in  a  measure  crowded  out  those  who  have  not  been 
able  to  bring  such  facilities  to  bear.  Another  reason  is  that  those  Indians  in  whom 
we  have  been  especially  interested  and  for  whom  we  have  been  working  more  parti- 
cularly are  themselves  very  nearly  self-supporting,  and  so  almost  beyond  the  need 
of  outside  help. 

There  is  no  ground  for  discouragement  in  this  outlook,  except  in  the  fact  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  perhaps  not  contributing  its  full  quota  of  usefulness  in  a  cause 
wherein  it  has  been  a  pioneer.  But  the  work  is  going  on  and  great  good  is  being 
done  the  Indians  by  the  difierent  religious  denominations  engaged  in  it. 

We  think  that  the  Indian  question  has  reached  that  point  where  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  there  in  now  no  danger  of  the  Indian  degenerating,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
under  such  influences  as  at  present  surround  him  he  must  advance. 

As  was  intimated  in  our  last  report,  an  effort  was  made  by  this  committee  to  unite 
with  other  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  appointment  of  a  matron  for  the  Santee  Sioux,  to 
instruct  the  women  of  that  tribe  in  the  art  of  housekeeping. 

Up  to  fifth  month  last  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  effort  would  be  sno- 
cessiul.  All  the  yearly  meetings  but  one  had  agreed  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  we 
had  assurance  that  that  one  would  also  join  in  the  enterprise.  From  the  many  ap- 
plicants who  came  forward  to  fill  the  position  one  was  selected  whom  we  feel*  assured 
was  well  qualified  and  who  would  have  discharged  the  duties  faithfully,  and  she  was 
ready  to  go  forward  at  once.  At  the  last  moment  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  de- 
clined to  co-operate  in  the  measure,  and  the  subject  was  necessarily  dropped. 

An  effort  was  subsequently  made  to  carry  it  throngh  with  the  co-operation  of  such 
meetings  as  would  consent  to  join  in  the  measure.  Illinois  yearly  meeting  agreed  to 
do  so,  provided  not  less  than  live  meetings  united.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  after  consider- 
ing the  matter  at  the  recent  sessions  of  their  meetings,  both  declined,  and  Genesee 
has  not  been  heard  from.  This  state  of  affairs  made  it  seem  best  to  the  committee  to 
abandon  the  effort  for  the  present. 

We  hope  at  the  nex^  session  of  Congress  to  obtain  snch  legislation  as  will  provide 
for  the  ap])ointment  of  matrons  in  at  least  five  of  the  agencies,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  it  can  be  done. 

A  delegation  from  this  committee  attended  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners  held  in  Washington  City  in  first  month  last,  and  took  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Indian  question  which  was  had  at  that  time.  It  was  a  very 
satisfactory  and  profitable  occasion.  We  met  there  many  of  the  leading  workers  in 
the  cause  of  Indian  civilization  and  advancement  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
were  pleased  to  find  that  the  unceasing  labor  by  Friends  iii  behalf  of  the  Indian  was 
acknowledged,  and  appreciated  by  these  co-workers. 

The  following  report  was  made  to  that  body  by  our  delegation  on  behalf  of  our 
Society  viz : 

•'  To  the  Board  of  CommiBsioners  on  Indian  Affairs : 

The  work  done  by  the  Society  of  Friends  during  the  past  year  in  aid  of  Indian 
education  and  advancement  has  not  been  great,  but  wo  feel  that  it  has  been  effective 
in  proportion  to  our  opportunities. 

*'  We  have  had  a  continued  oversight  of  the  Indians  at  the  combined  Santee,  Fland- 
reaux  and  Ponca  Agency  in  Nebra8ka,  and  have  co-operated  with  the  agent  in  charge 
thereof  in  an  effort  to  make  tho«e  Indians  independent  and  self-sustaining.  We  have 
directed  our  efforts  to  a  thoroughly  practical  education  not  only  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren, but  of  the  men  and  women  as  well.  We  have  worked  upon  the  theory  that 
when  you  shall  have  made  an  Indian  understand  and  feel  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  making  his  own  living  and  acknowledge  the  duty  of  providing  for  his  family, 
he  will  have  made  a  long  stride  towards  independence  and  self  support.  Implements 
of  agriculture  are  always  at  his  command,  and  competent  instructors  always  within 
reach.  Get  him  once  enthused  with  the  idea  of  beoomiog  the  head  of  an  independent 
domestic  establishment,  and  let  him  once  see  the  dignity  of  such  a  position,  and  tha 
desire  will  come  to  bring  it  about. 

**  This  is  not  to  be  ho]^  for  in  its  fullness,  of  course,  among  the  older  Indians,  but 
with  the  rising  generation  it  is  more  than  probable. 

^  "  Baltimore  l^arly  Meeting  sent  a  delegation  of  Friends  to  visit  the  Indians  at  the 
Santee  and  Ponca  Agency  in  Nebraska,  and  in  their  report  allusion  was  made  to  the 
need  of  an  instructor  among  the  Indian  women  to  teach  them  how  to  keep  house. 
The  houses  of  the  Indians  were  found  to  be  sadly  deficient  in  the  essential  elements 
of  home.  They  noticed  that  the  women  generally  had  no  idea  of  the  refinements  of 
the  home  circle,  or  how  to  get  up  those  simple  household  adornments  that  help  so 
much  to  make  the  home  attractive.    To  meet  that  want  we  are  about  to  employ  a 
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uatrou.  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  go  amoDgst  the  Indian  women  at  their  homes  and 
teach  them  the  art  of  housekeeping.    From  this  effort  we  expect  good  results  to  flow. 

*^The  sitnation  of  affairs  at  this  agency  is  highly  encouraging.  Charles  Hill,  the 
agent,  is  giving  good  satisfaction,  both  to  the  Government  and  to  those  who  are  in  a 
measure  his  co-workers,  and* the  mo^^alt  of  his  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants  is  ffnt- 
rate.  Those  Indians  seem  to  be  making  rapid  strides  towards  an  independenoe  of 
government  or  denominational  oversight,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  tim^  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  members  of  this  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  and  infirm,  can 
be  safely  left  to  their  own  resources. 

**  We  continue  to  send  literature  to  the  schools  of  this  agency  for  distribution 
amongst  the  children,  and  the  agent  reports  that  the  papers  are  well  appreciated. 
The  demand  always  exceeds  the  supply. 

*' Thus,  in  our  small  measure,  are  we  endeavoring  to  help  alons  the  work,  feeling 
that  while  we  can  not  do  much,  the  little  good  that  our  hands  find  to  do  must  not  be 
neglected. 

*'  With  a  cordial  feeling  of  brotherly  interest,  we  are,  your  friends. 

"Levi  K.  Browx, 
"  Seoretarjf  of  the  Convention  of  the  Seven  Yearly  MeetiM§9." 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  FRIENDS*  UNION,  NEW  YORK. 

[Sixth  mooth,  first  and  seoond,  1888.] 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Since  the  meeting  of  this  body  in  Philadelphia  eleventh  month,  2d  and  3d,  1886, 
but  little  has  been  done  by  our  Society  for  the  good  of  the  Indians.  We  have  not  a 
tribe  under  our  care,  although  we  practically  designated  an  agent  for  the  Santee 
Sionx,  and  he  was  appointed. 

There  still  is  a  warm  interest  among  Friends  in  the  civilization  of  our  red  brothers, 
and  our  central  executive  committee  has  made  frequent  trips  ts  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment to  consult  with  members  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  In- 
dian Commissioner  with  regard  to  legislation  affecting  the  Indians,  and  trust  they 
were  instnimental  in  at  least  one  case  (thai  of  a  bill  relating  to  the  Seneca  Indians,  of 
New  York  State)  in  preventing  the  passage  of  a  very  unjust  bill. 

The  land  in  severalty  bill— a  measure  Friends  have  long  advocated — has  become  A 
law. 

The  Indian  men  are  working  well  on  their  allotments,  but  the  women  as  a  class  are 
far  behind  the  men  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Hence  Friends  have  labored  to  have  a 
matron  employed  for  the  most  advanced  tribes,  especially  for  the  Santee  Sioux.  The 
commissioners  last  year  could  not  authorize  the  appointment  on  account  of  the  want 
of  funds  applicable  to  that  purpose.  The  central  committee  then  asked  the  seven 
Yearly  Meetings  to  join  in  bearing  the  expense  of  one  matron,  but  failed  to  get  the 
consent  of  all,  so  reluctantly  abandoned  that  plan. 

There  is  a  prospect  now  that  the  Government  will  take  the  matter  up.  The  Com- 
missioner has  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $750  each  for  five  matrons  to  teach 
the  Indian  women  the  art  of  housekeeping.  Our  committee  is  working  to  ssoure 
this  appropriation. 

The  Winnebagos  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  receipt  of  $50  worth  of  goods 
contributed  by  New  York  Friends  through  the  efforts  of  Martha  H.  Brinkerhoff  for 
the  nged  and  the  children  of  that  tribe. 

As  an  interesting  incident  connected  with  Indian  work,  we  feel  willing  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  circumstances  attending  the  appointment  of  Isaiah  Lightner,  a  member 
of  our  society  and  former  Indian  agent,  as  special  agent  to  superintend  the  allotment 
of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Sisseton  Indians  in  Dakota. 

The  President,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  appointed 
this  Friend  to  this  responsible  position  entirely  on  his  record  at  the  Department 
At  the  interview  between  the  Secretary  and  Friend  Lightner  the  former  stated  that 
although  he  was  aware  that  the  appointee  was  of  the  opposite  school  of  politics, 
and  on  general  principles  he  did  not  appoint  such  to  office,  yet  in  his  case  the  record 
he  had  made  was  so  exceptionally  good  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  confer 
the  position  on  him,  thus  showing  the  high  position  that  some  of  our  Friends  have 
attained  in  the  estimation  of  the  Government  through  a  faithful  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  future  seems  fraught  with  labor  for  the  protection  and  elevation  of  the  In- 
dians, aud  we  recommend  that  our  society  be  ever  on  the  alert  in  performing  their 
whole  duty. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs. 

Phbbe  C.  Wright. 
Wm.  C.  Starr. 
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The  followiug  paper  was  now  read: 

THK  PRESENT  DUTY  OF  FRIENDS  TO  THE  INDIANS. 
[By  Edward  H.  MagilLj 

Friends:  It  is  my  pnrpose,  in  the  brief  period  allotted  to  meto-nigbt,  to  speak  es- 
pecially of  *  ^  the  present  a  aty  of  Friends  to  the  Indians."  I  would  speak,  I  say,  of  the 
present  and  the  futare,  and  only  so  mnch  of  the  past  as  may  be  an  aid  and  a  stimnlas 
to  us  in  the  performance  of  present  pressing  duties. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  Friends  in  this  country  they  have  ever 
been  distinguished  for  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  The  noble  exam- 
ple of  strict  and  impartial  justice  to  the  native  owners  of  the  soil,  so  conspicnonslv 
set  by  William  Penn,  gave  an  impetus  in  the  right  direction  to  the  government  whicn 
he  established  in  his  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  which  lasted  for  seventy  years.  When, 
by  the  loss  of  the  influence  of  Friends  in  the  government  of  the  State,  the  Indians  and 
the  settlers  became  involved  in  jealousies  and  hostiliities,  and  in  concealed* and  open 
warfare,  there  was  formed  in  1756,  in  Philadelphia,  an  organization  called  a  *'  Friendly 
association  for  regaining  and  preserving  peace  with  the  Indians  by  pacific  measures." 

This  association  entered  earnestly  upon  the  labor  of  securing  the  observance  of 
treaties,  the  fulfillment  of  contracts,  and  remonstrating  earnestly  against  that  fatal 
governmental  policy,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  m  later  years,  and  which  has 
contributed  toward  the  making  up  of  our  *' century  of  dishonor ;"  a  policy  which,  in 
that  early  day,  had  been  steadily  undermining  the  friendship  between  thejsettlers  and 
the  natives.  In  pursuiug  this  work,  large  sums  of  money  were  freely  expended,  and 
we  have  exact  data,  giving  the  amount  contributed  to  this  cause  by  Friends  in  the 
third  year  of  the  existence  of  the  **  association,"  {.  0.,  in  1758.  During  that  year,  in 
Philadelphia  alone,  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  £2,447  12«.,  and  in  the  other  lo- 
calities within  the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  to  £1,134,  making 
a  total  for  the  year  of  £3.611 12«. ;  or,  considering  the  value  of  our  money  at  that 
time,  about  $10,000 — f  10,000  contribntea  in  one  year  toward  the  Indian  cause,  by 
Friends  within  the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting!  I  And  this  was 
one  Jiundred  and  thirty  years  ago !  This  **  Friendly  Association  "  closed  its  special 
labcrs  about  1767.  In  the  language  of  Samuel  Parrish,  *'The  present  committees  on 
Indian  afi'airs,  appoiuted  by  the  various  Yearly  Meetings  throughout  the  country,  are 
so  many  scions  from  this  parent  stem." 

In  1792  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  large  committee  to  unite  with 
the  meeting  for  sufferings,  "  to  promote  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

In  1795  the  same  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  ''for  promoting  the  im- 
provement and  gradual  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes." 

In  the  same  year  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  "for  improving 
the  condition  of  our  red  brethren." 

lu  1799  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  "  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants." 

In  1813,  on  the  establishment  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  there  was  expressed  a  '*  con- 
cern to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indian  nations,"  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  unite  with  the  committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  (whence  most  of  the  mem- 
bers came)  in  carrying  out  this  concern.  This  was  the  oeginning  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  on  Indian  affairs. 

As  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  established,  their  Indian  committees  were  ap- 

Eoiuted,  under  a  similar  concern,  and  of  latter  3'ears  all  seven  of  our  Yearly  Meetings 
ave  been  repi'esented  in  the  Indian  committee.  Much  of  the  labor  in  this  commit- 
tee, in  the  earlier  years,  was  expended  upon  the  tribes  constituting  what  were  called 
'*The  Six  Nations,"  in  the  State  of  New  York,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  these. 
Zealous  and  devoted  Friends  were  found  who  cheerfully  gave  their  lives  to  this  work. 
The  iuterests  of  the  Indians  were  defended  when  i:hey  were  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
possessed of  their  lands  by  greedy  speculators  and  land-jobbers ;  ludian  legislation 
at  Washington  was  narrowli^  watched ;  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  prepared 
by  the  different  Yearly  Meetings,  and  sent  to  the  seat  of  Government  by  deputations 
of  weighty  Friends,  who  presented  them  in  person,  and  who  were  uniformly  accorded 
a  respectful  hearing,  and  not  unfrequeutly  turned  the  tide  of  legislation  in  favor  of 
the  Indians.  Schools  were  established  among  the  Indians,  taught  by  conscientious 
and  faithful  teachers,  under  a  deep  religions  concern,  and  whose  consecration  hal- 
lowed the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  men  were  taught  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts;  farming  utensils  and  tools  werefumished  them.  The  women  were 
taught  how  to  make  comfortable  and  attractive  their  new  homes,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  wigwam,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  good  housekeeping,  and,  in  short,  the 
labors  of  Friends  who  devoted  themselves  to  this  work  were  directed  toward  making 
of  these  barbarous  and  nncivilized  tribes  good.  Christian,  civilized  men  and  women. 
lu  pursuance  of  this  truly  missionary  labor,  concerned  Friends,  often  at  great  personal 
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sacrifice,  repeatedly  visited  the  Indian  tribes  and  inspected  the  progress  of  the  ^roik 
which  they  had  instituted  on  their  behalf,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  (and  thia  is 
a  very  important  point)  that  in  those  days  all  of  those  labors  were  bestowed,  and 
necessarily  large  expenses  iucnrred,  with  little  or  no  direct  aid  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  until  after  our  recent  war,  early  in  the  administration  of  President  Grant, 
that  a  different  policy  in  the  governmental  management  of  Indian  affairs  was  inan^- 
rated.  As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  early  acts  of  President  Grant's  administration 
was  the  enlisting  of  the  various  religions  organizations  of  the  country  in  the  work  of 
Indian  civilization,  by  appointing  as  Indian  agents  those  recommended  by  these  or- 
ganizations. In  these  appointments,  as  was  natural.  Friends  who  had  so  long  been 
interested  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  had  a  prominent  place. 
In  Second  month,  1869,  the  following  communication  was  sent  to  Benjamin  Hallowell, 
of  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  by  direction  of  the  President : 

"  General  Grant,  the  President-elect,  desirous  of  inaugurating  some  policy  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians  in  their  just  rights,  and  enforce  integrity  in  the  administration  of 
their  affairs,  as  well  as  to  improve  their  general  condition ;  and  appreciating  the 
friendship  and  interest  which  your  society  has  ever  maintained  in  their  behalf,  directs 
me  to  request  that  you  will  send  him  a  list  of  names,  members  of  your  society,  whom 
your  society  will  indorse  as  suitable  persons  for  Indian  agents. 

"Also  to  assure  you  that  any  attempt  which  may  or  can  be  made  by  your  society 
for  the  improvement,  education,  and  christianization  of  the  Indians,  under  such 
agencies,  will  receive  from  biro,  as  President,  all  the  encouragement  and  protection 
which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  warrant  him  in  giving." 

This  was  indeed  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  Indian  race  upon  this  continent. 
Commenting  upon  this  remarkable  order,  in  1877,  Samuel  Parrish,  in  his  history  of 
the  **  Friendly  Association,"  uses  these  words: 

"  Whereas  on©  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  the  then  little  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, through  its  political  machinery,  sought  to  overthrow  the  'Friendly  Associa- 
tion/ in  our  day,  a  great  nation,  through  its  chosen  head,  seeks  the  connscl  and  aid 
of  those  who  can  rightfully  claim  religious  fellowship  with  the  members  of  this 
*  Friendly  Association,'  to  promote  the  work  of  peace  with  Indians  which  they  com- 
menced." 

Alas !  that  the  good  work,  which  was  progressing  so  favorably  when  Samuel  Par- 
rish wrote  these  words  could  not  have  been  continued.  The  appointment  of  oar 
Friends  to  six  important  agencies,  and  their  devoted  and  successful  labors  in  this 
field  during  Grant's  administration ;  and  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  •*  Indian 
Commissioners,"  representing  the  various  religious  denominations,  who  have  freely 
given  their  services  through  all  of  these  years,  without  pecuniary  compensation,  la- 
bors productive  of  the  most  excellent  results,  are  well  known  to  all. 

So  great,  indeed,  was  the  change  in  Indian  affairs,  wrought  by  the  noble  stand  of 
President  Grant,  and  so  thoroughly  aroused  by  it  was  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
country  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Senator  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  the  hon- 
ored originator  of  the  land  in  severalty  bill  and  the  great  champion  of  the  Indian 
cause  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  stated  in  a  public  address  before  the  Mohonk 
Conference  three  years  ago  that  the  general  interest  in  the  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianization of  the  Indians  of  this  country  dated  from  the  inauguration  of  President 
Grant.  I  was  present  and  heard  this  statement,  and  felt  deeply  ita  injustice  (though 
unintentional)  to  Friends,  who,  although  a  comparatively  small  body,  had  been  la- 
boring so  earnestly,  according  to  their  means  and  opportunities,  in  toe  same  cause 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Indeed,  most  of  the  arguments  and  ap- 
peals in  behalf  of  the  Indian  to  which-I  then  listened  I  had  heard  from  my  childhood 
among  members  of  our  religious  society. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fate  of  the  Indian  policy  of  President  Grant.  It 
scarcely  survived  his  administration.  In  this  respect  he  was  a  generation  in  advance 
of  his  time.  The  greed  of  politicians,  seeking  reward  for  political  services,  and  the 
baneful  Ja<!ksonian  policy  that  "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  once  more  tri- 
umphed and  places  in  the  Indian  service,  which  needed  especially  well  prepared  and 
conscientious  men,  were  speedily  filled  by  those  who  accepted  these  responsible 
positions  (in  the  expressive  language  of  the  politicians)  "  for  what  there  was  in 
them."  In  such  a  struggle  Friends  could  of  course  take  no  part,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  our  faithful  agents  were  displaced,  and  gave  way  to  successors,  or  rather 
a  series  of  successors,  many  of  whom  were  bnt  little  better  oualified  for  or  interested 
in  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Then  followed  those  constant  changes  in 
office ;  appointments  were  made  a'ndunmade,  in  many  cases,  in  very  brief  periods,  and 
the  great  work  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indian  seemed  likely  to  be  put 
back  a  half  a  century. 

But  the  interest  of  the  various  religious  organizations  having  been  once  thoroughly , 
aroused,  many  of  them  were  not  daunted  nor  dismayed  by  this  sadly  retrograde  move- 
ment.   Instead  of  relaxing,  they  renewed  their  efforts,  secured  their  own  roembers  as 
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agents  where  they  could,  and  where  this  was  impossible,  they  still  did  not  hesitate 
to  continue  their  missionary  work.  I  can  not  accnso  them  of  a  merely  proselyting 
spirit  in  their  active  pursuit  of  these  labors  of  love  among  this  oppressed  and  deeply 
wronged  people.  They  felt  that  in  the  labor  of  changing  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
tribes  into  a  Christian  community  no  merely  official  agents  of  Qovemment,  without 
a  deep  religions  calling,  could  be  successful.  Feeling  this,  and  seeing  the  inadequacy 
of  many  oi  the  appointees  of  the  Government,  they  felt  all  the  more  the  weighty  re- 
sponsibility resting  npon  them,  as  representing  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  country. 
The  Indian  Commissioners,  originally  appointed  by  President  Grant,  continued  their 
meetings  with  unabated  interest,  watched  the  progress  of  legislation  upon  Indian 
affairs,  directed  it  by  their  wise  counsels,  and  invited  the  various  religious  organiza- 
tions to  meet  with  them,  by  their  representatives,  in  their  annual  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington,  and  report  upon  the  progress  of  their  work. 

Nor  were  the  members  of  the  different  religious  organizations  active  in  this  great 
work  for  the  Indian  merely  within  the  limits  of  their  own  sect.  Of  latter  years  the 
Indian  Rights  Association,  and  the  Women's  Indian  Rights  Association,  including 
amoug  their  members  those  of  all  religions  beliefs,  have  sprung  into  existence,  and 
have  made  themselves  deeply  felt  for  good,  both  among  the  Indian  tribes  and  in  the 
counsels  of  the  nation. 

And  while  all  this  widespread  interest  has  been  developed,  and  the  whole  nation 
seems  at  last  aroused  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  Indian,  and  to  pot  an  end  to  our 
'^  century  of  dishonor,"  how  do  our  Friends,  as  a  religious  organization  stand  to- 
day f  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  discouraging  condition  of  affairs  which  has  so  com- 
pletely aroused  other  religious  bodies  to  the  necessity  of  greater  exertion  has  par- 
alyzed the  energies  of  Friends,  and  that  those  who  were  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Indian,  and  seek  by  all  possible  means  the  bettering  of  his  unhappy  condition, 
are  too  much  disposed  to  let  their  hands  hang  down  in  despair,  and  to  let  others  go 
forward  and  carry  on  this  ^at  work  f  This  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  but  may  it 
not  be  one  which,  we  as  Friends,  would  do  well  to  contemplate  f         , 

And  yet,  with  all  of  our  discouragement,  is  not  the  field  of  labor  into  which  we 
may  now  enter  broad  and  comprehensive ;  and  is  it  not  growins:  even  now  white  unto 
the  harvest  f  The  passage  of  the  Dawes  land  in  severalty  bill,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  ludian  Commissioners,  and  other  representatives  of  the  various  religfous 
bodies,  by  no  means  settles  the  Indian  problem,  but  it  opens  the  way  to  its  proper 
adjustment  if  the  necessary  work  of  preparing  the  Indian  for  the  responsible  duties 
of  citizeuship  is  not  now  neglected.  As  their  lands  are  allotted  to  them  they  will 
stand  more  in  need  than  ever  of  instruction,  to  enable  them  to  establish  upon  these 
lands,  that  have  thus  become  their  own,  homes  that  will  be  pleasant  and  attractive, 
that  we  may  thus  bring  to  bear  the  home  influence,  which  all  civilized  peoples  recog- 
nize as  a  most  powerful  agent  in  improving  their  moral  and  spiritual  condition. 

If  we  are  in  earnest,  if  our  hearts  co  out  as  they  should  to  this  cruelly  wronged 
and  outraged  people,  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  abundant  fields  for  labor,  whether  in 
agencies  under  the  care  of  our  own  Friends,  or  elsewhere.  But  we  have  an  impor- 
tant agency,  under  the  care  of  ono  of  our  Friends,  ♦.  e.,  **  The  Santee,  Flandreaux  and 
Ponca  "  Agency,  in  northern  Nebraska.  Of  this  agency  the  standing  committee  on 
Indian  ailairs,  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  thus  speaks  in  its  last  report : 

**  The  well  being  of  the  ludians  in  this  whole  agency  is  carefully  looked  after  by 
Charles  Hill  and  his  excellent  corps  of  assistants,  and  their  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  practical  duties  of  life,  as  regarded  by  enlightened  and  conscientious 
white  people,  is  very  gratifying.  The  men  ot*  the  Santees  have  nearly  all  learned  to 
be  industrious,  and  many  of  them  have  become  skillful  and  industrious  farmers.  The 
agent  states  in  his  report  that  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  Santees  are  exceptionally 
good,  and  attributes  their  improvement  in  this  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  schools 
and  the  missionary  work  done  amongst  them.'' 

Here  then,  under  an  agent  of  our  own,  though  under  the  pay  of  the  Government, 
is  a  field  for  extensive  and  profitable  labor. 

But  while  the  men  are  making  good  and  industrious  farmers,  our  Friends  who  have 
visited  the  agency  have  been  impressed  with  the  need  of  instruction  to  the  women, 
to  enable  them  t^  introduce  into  their  homes  the  conveniences  and  all  the  attractive 
surroundings  of  civilized  life.  They  labored  for  some  time  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the  appointment  of  matrons  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  would  not  only  travel  over  the  reservations  and  visit,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  as  circurastahces  seemed  to  require,  the  Indian  women  in  their  homes, 
but  the^  would  set  up  some  houses  as  examples,  which  thev  would  encourage  the 
rest  to  imitate.  Not  being  able  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation  to  this  end,  after 
conferring  with  Charles  Hill,  and  finding  him  in  full  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
and  ready  to  supply  the  needed  conveyance  and  an  interpreter,  most  of  our  Yearly 
Meetings  united  in  a  proposition  to  appoint,  for  a  year,  one  such  matron  for  the  San- 
tees. at  their  own  expense.  The  way  did  not  open  in  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  to  ex- 
pend money  for  this  purpose ;  therefore,  to  the  great  regret  of  many  interested  Friends, 
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tLe  plaa  had  to  be  abaDdoned  for  the  present.  Daring  the  past  month  a  commmiiea- 
tion  has  been  received  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In* 
tenor,  transmitting  a  recommendation  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
the  appointment  of  five  matrons  for  the  purposes  which  I  have  here  indicated,  at  a 
salary  each  of  |720  a  year.  Ko  bill  has  yet  been  drawn  np  on  this  sabject,  and  j add- 
ing ixom  the  past  slow  progress  of  Indian  legislation  at  Washington,  there  is  littla 
hope  of  securing  its  passage  in  the  present  Congress.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  after  this  recommendation  of  our  Friends,  of  two  years*  etaoding, 
its  practical  execution  should  be  delayed  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

But,  as  I  have  intimated,  we  are  by  no  means  restricted  in  our  labors  for  tl*o  In- 
dian to  the  one  agency  where  a  Friend  happens  to  preside.  Even  here  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  denominational  schools  are  supported  by  other  religions  sects,  aod  are 
nut  under  the  care  of  Friends.  If  we  should  look  so  carefully  amr  all  the  interests 
of  this  agency  as  to  make  it  a  model  in  all  respects,  and  should  spare  neither  pains 
nor  money  to  this  end,  might  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  gradually  again  other 
agencies  would  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Friends  recommended  by  us.  Bat  even 
where  they  are  not  thus  placed,  why  riiay  we  not  imitate  the  good  works  which  we 
can  not  fail  to  see  among  other  religious  denominations,  and  carry  on  our  missionaiy 
work  (I  use  the  term  in  no  narrow,  sectarian  sense)  wherever  weUnd  the  need.  And 
is  not  the  need  sufQciently  widespread  t  Of  the  250,000  Indians  in  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Alaska,  notwithstanding  all  the  labors  of  the  Indian  DepartmoDt  at 
Washington,  and  the  far  more  valuable  and  eflfective  labors  of  the  relieioas  denom- 
inatious,  about  100,000  of  these  are  still  blanket  Indians ;  about  24,000  Indian  children 
are  wholly  unprovided  with  schools  ;  and  68  tribes,  and  separate  portions  of  tribes, 
are  without  missionaries. 

Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  excuse  for  us  to  say  that  the  field  is  so  wide  that  we  know  not 
where  to  begin,  and  that  only  great  Government  instrumentalities  and  appropria- 
tions can  be  commensurate  with  so  great  a  work.  Such  a  conclusion  deprives  the  In- 
dian of  that  fuost  valukble  of  all  aid,  contributed  by  the  religious  element  of  the 
country,  and  dwarfs  our  spiritual  growth.  Nor  should  we  claim  that  all  of  our 
surplus  means  are  needed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  own  schools,  which  are 
in/my  of  them  so  sadly  in  need  ot*  help.  "These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  leave  the  other  undone."  We  have,  as  a  religious  body,  enough  and  to  spare  for 
all  of  these  needs.  If,  within  the  limits  of  our  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  $10,000 
could  have  been  subscribed,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  single  year;  and 
if  our  brethren  of  the  other  branch  of  society  could  give,  in  the  past  year,  |18,000  to 
the  Indian  cause,  $5,000  of  which  was  taken  directly  from  the  fuuds  of  their  Yearly 
Meetings,  can  our  branch  of  society  continueto  be  satisfied  with  the  meager  responses 
that  have  been  made  from  year  to  year,  when  called  upon  to  report,  before  the  Com- 
missioners at  Washington,  with  the  representatives  of  the  other  religious  denomina- 
tions t 

My  friends,  I  feel  deeply  upon  this  subject,  and  it  is  a  feeling  which  has  been  gain- 
ing strength  with  everv  passing  year,  as  I  have  associated  wim  others  and  witnessed 
the  good  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  If  there  is  one  part  of  this  concern  which 
weighs  more  heavily  upon  my  mind  than  another  it  is  that  we  should  be  strengthened 
for  this  great  work,  and  not  paralyzed  by  the  increased  difficulties  which  have  sur- 
rounded us  in  these  latter  years.  Let  us  rise  above  them.  Let  us  continue  our  com- 
mittees on  Indian  affairs,  and  rather  increase  than  diminish  the  number  appointed  on 
these  committees.  They  will  find  ample  work  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  the  In- 
dian r!ice,  and  work  which  no  other  religious  denomination  can  do  so  well  as  Friends. 
They  must  keep  familiar  with  all  legislation  concerning  Indian  affairs,  and  be  ready 
to  petition  and  remonstrate  promptly  whenever  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  de- 
mand it.  They  should  send  some  of  their  number  every  year  to  visit  the  Indians  in 
their  homes,  and  suggest  means  to  be  used  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
They  should  strive  to  exercise  sach  an  influence  at  Washington  as  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  best  men  and  women  as  agents,  and  for  the  assignment  of  lands  to 
the  Indians,  and  carrying  out  the  other  provisions  of  the  severalty  bill.  And  that 
they  may  properly  carry  on  all  of  this  important  work,  they  should  receive  the  en- 
couragement and  necessary  financial  support  of  their  respective  Yearly  Meetings. 

Thus,  in  time,  by  persistent  and  patient  labor.  Friends  may  yet  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  time  when  those  employed  by  the  Government  in  all  responsible 
positions,  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  snail  possess  the  qualifications  so  well 
desciibed  by  the  convention  of  delegates  of  Friends  held  in  Baltimore,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  administration  of  President  Grant,  as  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
Indian  agents : 

**  First — A  prayerful  heart  and  a  firm  trust  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  and  not 
in  men  or  military  force,  for  guidance  and  protection. 

*^ Second. — Industry,  economy,  firmness,  vigilance,  mildness,  and  practical  kindness 
and  love.  • 

•*Xa»e?if*— High  in  the  scale  of  qualifications,  to  be  possessed  of  strict  integrity  and 
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to  be  perfectly  reliable  in  all  financial  matters,  and  to  know  bow  to  employ  witb 
economy  and  to  tbe  best  advantage  the  funds  intrusted  to  them  by  the  Government." 

AU  of  these  desirable  results  I  believe  it  to  be  within  the  power  of  Friends  to  realize 
if  they  do  not  fail  in  their  )one-continued  interest  in  the  Indian  race,  and  are  ready 
to  make  such  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  this  cruelly  oppressed  people  as  their  fathers 
made.  I  would  say,  therefore,  most  earnestly  to  Friends,'  in  closing,  go  forward  in 
this  truly  Christian  labor.  In  educating  the  Indian  children  we  are  educating  our 
own  in  a  knowledge  which  far  surpasses  that  which  is  contained  in  books.  What- 
ovcr  sacrifipes  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make  in  this  cause  will  be  returnedto  us  many 
fold.  Id  blessing  the  Indian  race  we  brins  a  rich  blessing  upon  the  religious  societv 
which  wo  love.  And  thus  shall  we  abundantly  testify  to  the  efiScacy  of  the  faith 
which  we  profess  and  prove  our  love  for  God,  whom  we  have  not  seen,  by  our  love 
f  ^r  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  and  manifest  that  love  by  our  works. 

John  J.  Cornell  said  thiit  at  the  beginning  of  President  Grant's  administration 
Genesee  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  having  in  charge  the  Santee  Agency  sent  matrons 
to  it  for  four  years.  These  ought  to  have  been  continued.  Other  relinous  denom- 
inations send  missionaries  who  labor  zealously  and  effectively  in  the  work  of  convert- 
ing the  Indians  to  Christianity. 

William  C.  Starr  said  that  the  Indian  policy  of  President  Grant  originated  in  the 
advice  of  Oliver  P.  Morton,  governor  of  Indiana,  who  told  the  President-elect  that  he 
could  bring  to  bim  half  a  dozen  Friends  who  could  manage  the  Indians  without 
money  and  without  war. 


MKMNONITE  MISSION  BOARD. 

To  the  Board  of  Commiaeioners  of  Indian  Affairs : 

Tbe  work  which  the  Mennonite  Mission  Board  is  doing  among  the  Indians  is  both 
missionary  and  educational.  And  although  we  can  not  report  any  great  advance- 
ment during  the  past  year,  we  feel  that  our  labors  bave  not  been  entirely  without 
encouraging  results.  r 

Tho  tribes  intrusted  to  our  care  are  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, ours  being  the  only  mission  on  this  agency.  Schools  are  established  at  Dar- 
lington and  Cantonment.  Tho  school  at  Darlington  has  accommodations  for  50  pupils 
and  was  well  filled  throughout  the  past  year.  Tne  one  at  Cantonment  accommodates 
upwards  of  75  pupils.  This  school  was  pretty  well  filled  during  a  part  of  the  year, 
but,  as  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  Cheyenne  children  for  some  cause  left  the  school, 
there  were  only  about  50  pupils  there  during  the  spring  and  summer  terms.  At  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  September  many  of  these  returned  and  the  rooms  are  now 
pretty  well  filled. 

Farms  are  connected  with  both  of  these  schools,  and  large  bqf  s  are  required  to  as- 
sist in  tilling  the  ground,  in  planting  seeds,  and  in  housing  the  crops.  The  girls  are 
taught  to  do  the  housework. 

In  the  schools  the  various  branches  of  a  common-school  education  are  taugbt.  Be- 
side these,  daily  lessons  in  Bible  history  are  given.  The  latter,  together  with  the 
Sunday-school,  the  Sabbath-day  services,  and  the  services,  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dian men  and  women  constitute  the  missionary  part  of  our  work.  The  latter  of  these 
services  are  necessarily  conducted  by  the  aid  of  interpreters,  since  our  missionaries  are 
as  yet  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Indians.  This  we  very  much  regret,  be- 
ing confident  that  the  Gospel  preached  to  the  Indian  in  his  own  tongue  will  make  a 
deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  than  is  given  by  the  intervention  of  the  inter- 
preter. There  is  comparatively  little  trouble  in  getting  the  young  Indians  to  under- 
stand and  to  speak  the  English  language ;  but  for  the  gc^  of  the  older  ones  it  is  almost 
obligatory  that  those  laboring  among  them  should  be  able  to  converse  with  them  in 
their  own  vernacular.  Working  upon  this  theory  our  missionaries  have  made  some 
laudable  efforts  in  studying  the  language  of  the  Arapahoes.  They  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  alphabet  and  have  published  a  Bmall  tract  in  that  language. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  summer  our  board  sent  a  commission  to  visit  our 
mission  stations  and  report  and  make  such  changes  and  improvements  as  were  deemed 
necessary.  This  commission  found  the  work  m  an  encouraging  condition,  but  saw 
that  greater  efforts  must  be  made  if  all  the  Indians  of  these  tri^  are  to  be  reached. 
The  Government  has  two  schools  on  this  agency,  one  for  the  Cheyennes  and  another 
for  the  Arapahoes,  but  they,  together  with  our  mission  schools,  are  unable  to 
accommodate  nearly  all  of  the  children  of  school  age  on  tho  agency.  Further,  the 
commission  reports  that  the  Government  barracks  at  Cantonment  which  our'board, 
by  the  Government's  permission,  uses  to  carry  on  its  work  there,  are  in  such  a  poor 
and  <lccayed  condition  that  they  are  not  much  longer  safe  to  be  occupied.  This  is 
one  of  tho  reasons  given  by  the  Cheyennes  why  tbey  removed  their  children  from  the 
school.    Our  board  in  consequence  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  new  mission  school- 
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house  there  duriDg  the  comiDg  saminer.  It  has  also  decided  to  erect  one  or  two  day 
schools  at  places  where  Indians  have  selected  larins,  built  houses,  and  arc  leading  a 
more  settled  life. 

Of  late  one  of  our  female  workers  has  made  it  a  practice  to  visit  the  Indians  in 
their  houses  and  tents,  giving  instruction  to  the  Indian  women  in  cooking,  baking, 
and  housekeeping.  This  we  find  to  be  a  very  essential  and  much-needed  work,  as 
the  majority  of  the  Indian  women  have  no  idea  whatever  of  housekeeping  and  of 
making  the  home  pleasant  and  agreeable.  We  believe  ihat  much  good  can  be  done 
in  this  way.  Some  of  the  Indian  women  are  very  anxious  and  willing  to  learn,  and 
these  will  no  doubt  soon  endeavor  to  follow  the  advice  given  them  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  Although  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
Indian  women,  will  be  persuaded  to  make  the  needed  change  at  once,  we  have  reasons 
to  hope  that  gradually  a  change  for  the  better  in  this  particular  also  will  become 
more  general  among  them. 

There  appears  to  be  a  desire  growing  among  these  Indians  that  their  children  should 
goto  school  and  learn  "the  white  man's  ways."  We  consequently  find  compara- 
tively little  trouble  in  having  our  schools  filled  with  pupils;  but  as  there  exists  a 
certain  amount  of  repugnance  between  the  tribes  of  this  agency,  we  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  prevail  on  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  same  schools.  This  is  more 
the  case  with  the  Cheyennes  than  with  the  Arapahoes.  This  hindrance  appears  to  be 
falling  off  more  and  more. 

Besides  the  schools  named  above,  our  board  has  a  Government  contract  school  at 
Halstead,  Kans.^  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Christian  Erehbiel,  the  president  of 
our  board.  This  school  contains  from  20  to  25  pupils,  the  greater  portion  of  whom 
were  formerly  pupils  in  our  mission  schools  in  the  Territory. 

One  serious  drawback  to  our  mission  work  is  the  sickly  condition  of  these  tribes, 
more  especially  the  Arapahoes.  A  ^eat  portion  of  the  children  appear  to  be  affected 
with  pulmonary  diseases,  from  which  cause  quite  a  number  of  our  most  promising 
pupils  have  died.  It  appears  as  if  this  tribe  were  destined  to  become  extinct.  A 
more  settled  and  civilized  mode  of  living,  however,  may  cause  a  change  for  the 
better. 

Our  work,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  case  everywhere,  meets  with  many  discourage- 
ments. Sometimes  the  most  promising  hopes  are  disappointed.  On  the  whole  the 
Progress  is  slow  and  we  would  desire  to  see  much  more  and  better  results  of  our  la- 
ors.  But  viewing  the  present  condition  of  these  people  and  comparing  them  with 
what  they  were  at  the  time  when  our  work  was  commenced,  about  eight  years  ago, 
we  are  permitted  to  notice  a  decided  and  encouraging  change  fcr  the  better.  And 
without  detractinfr  in  the  least  from  what  the  efforts  of  the  Goverument  have  brought 
about  by  establishing  schools  and  instructing  the  Indians  in  the  different  indastrial 
pursuits,  we  feel  conndent  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain  but  have  helped  in 
a  great  measure  to  bring  about  a  most  gratifying  change  in  the  habits  and  mode  of 
living  of  these  hithei^o  savage  tribes.  But  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done,  a  work 
which  requires  much  persevering  labor,  before  these  tribes  are  fully  civilized*  and 
Christianized.  And  as  we  are  convinced  of  the  fact  that  no  people  can  be  fully  civ- 
ilized without  possessing  the  Christian  religion,  our  aim  is  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  these  Indians  the  principles  of  Christianity  by  teaching  them  the  history  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible.  And  as  the  Word  of  God  is  likened  unto  a  leaven  which  works 
gradually  though  nnpercoived,  we  have  reason  to  hope  and  do  hope  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  this  yet  benighted  people  will  embrace  the  light  and  will  come  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  blessings  of  a  civilized  Christian  life. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

INDIAN  MISSION  CONFERENCE. 

The  gospel  is  solving  the  Indian  problem.  It  is  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
transforming  the  savage  into  an  intelligent,  law-abiding,  enterprising,  Christian  citi- 
zen. The  Government  recognizes  the  fact,  and  cordially  accepts  the  co-operation  of 
the  missionaries  in  their  efforts  to  litt  these  wards  of  the  nation  to  the  rank  of  citizen- 
ship. While  we  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  educate  and  civilize  the 
Indian,  we  must  record  the  fact  that  while  accepting  the  co-operation  of  other 
branches  of  the  church,  but  very  slight  recognition  has  been  given  to  the  work  and 
claims  bf  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  While  tho  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  is  allowed  only  some  two  or  three  teachers  in  two  different  schools, 
the  Govemipent  the  same  year  paid  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth  in  contract 
schools ^18,147.45,  of  which  $176,592.15  went  to  Catholic  8chools,*$l4 1,555.20  to  all 
others;  but  of  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  received  nothing.     Yet 
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otir  cliarch  has  had  missions  among  the  Indians  for  over  sixty  years,  has  expended  fur 
their  edncation  and  Christianization  over  8400.000,  and  has  now  a  membership  among 
them  as  large  as  any  other  chnrch  within  this  held.  Before  the  war  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  appropriations  for  their  education  was  intrusted  to  our  church.  Since  then  our 
work  has  been  overlooked  and  our  claims  persistently  set  aside.  As  we  are  now  en- 
larging our  work  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  some  measures  that 
will  command  the  respect  of  the  Qovemment  should  be  employed  in  order  to  obtain 
the  charge  of  the  Government  schools  among  the  tribes  in  which  we  propose  to  enter- 
prise new  missions.  Our  work  in  this  field  may  be  seen  from  the  following  reports 
and  communications : 

There  is  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  contribntions  by  our  people  to  the  cause  of 
missions.  The  assessment  made  by  the  general  board  was  $1,200.  The  collections 
were  more  than  $200  in  excess  of  our  assessments,  and  in  addition  to  that,  $500  was 
collected  at  our  missionary  anniversary,  aggregating  nearly  $2,000,  for  which  we  are 
devoutly  thankful. 

We,  as  preachers  and  people,  can  not  take  too  much  interest  nor  become  too  much 
enthused  npon  the  subject  of  missions.  All  that  prohibits  the  people  throughout  this 
country  taKing  a  deep  interest  in  the  great  work  of  sending  the  gospel  to  all  lands  is 
lack  of  proper  information.  We  therefore  urge  npon  the  members  of  this  conference 
to  supply  themselves  with  missionary  literature  (leaflets,  etc.),  prepared  by  our  gen- 
eral board,  and  circulate  it  among  their  respective  charges.  This  literature  can  be 
obtained  direct  from  our  missionary  secretary  or  througn  your  conference  secretary 
of  board  of  missions. 

We  realize  the  necessity  of  making  an  assessment  for  domestic  missions,  which  as- 
sessment we  put  at  $1,000,  divided  among  the  respective  districts  as  follows:  Cherokee 
district,  $212.50;  Chickasaw  district,  $212.50;  Canadian  district,  $212.50;  Paisl's 
Valley  district,  $212.50 :  Muscogee  district,  $150.  We  recommend  that  this  collec- 
tion be  taken  as  early  alter  conference  as  possible,  and  forwarded  to  the  conference 
treasurer. 

We  appropriate  the  assessment  of  the  general  board  to  the  several  districts  as  fol- 
lows: Cherokee  district,  $475:  Chickasaw  district,  $475 ;  Canadian  district,  $475 ; 
PanPs  Valley  distript,  $400 ;  Muscogee  district,  $250. 

We  further  appropriate  to  Andrew  Marvin  Institute  $250  toward  the  liquidation  of 
the  indebtedness  on  that  institution.  This  $250  is  the  amount  belonging  to  the  con- 
ference board  of  the  anniversary  collection, 

M.  L.  Butler, 

Secretary, 

What  the  conference  is  doing  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  nnder  their  charge 
will  appear  from  the  reports  received  by  the  last  annual  conference. 

HARRELL  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

We  are  glad  to  report  Harrell  International  Institute,  located  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T., 
as  having  entered  the  present  term  with  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  it  has  never 
before  had.  This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 
and  they  are  making  every  eifort  to  insure  its  success.  They  have  recently  appro- 
priated money  to  furnish  the  building  and  the  necessary  improvements  in  the  way  of 
outbuildings,  etc.  The  board  is  very  fortunate  in  having  Kev.  T.  F.  Brewer  as  the 
superintendent  of  their  work.  He  is  the  founder  and  builder  of  the  institution,  and 
knows  well  what  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  success,  as  the  present  opening  clearly 
shows.  He  is  assisted  in  the  good  work  by  five  excellent  Christian  ladies,  employed 
as  teachers.  Number  of  students  enrolled  np  to  date,  118 ;  45  of  whom  are  in  the  col- 
legiate department.  The  music  class  numbers  25;  the  art  class,  15.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  school,  more  than  ever  before,  is  meeting  the  demands  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  this  Territory,  for  which  it  has  been  built.  All  the  rooms  in  the  boarding 
department  are  now  full,  but  in  a  few  more  weeks  there  will  be  room  for  accommo- 
dating four  more  girls  at  command.  The  superintendent  expresses  the  opinion  that 
if  there  was  room  for  them  thirty  or  forty  more  girls  could  be  secured  for  the  school. 
Truly  this  is  encouraging.  Truly  we  have  great  cause  to  thank  God  for  the  success 
attained  in  this  enterprise.  Truly  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  is  thus  doing  a  grand 
and  noble  work  that  will  be  a  fountain  of  knowledge,  light,  and  life  to  the  various 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  pros- 
perity and  needs  of  this  institution :  Therefore,  be  it 

Mesolved  (1),  That  as  preachers  and  laymen  of  this  conference  we  hereby  express 
our  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  school,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  secure  the  patronage  of  our  people  to  the  school. 

(2)  That  we  hereby  join  the  autnorlties  of  the  institution  in  memoralizing  the  Wo- 
man's Board  of  Missions,  to  whom  the  school  belongs,  to  grant  an  appropriation  of 
money  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  institution  for  accommodating  those 
who  wish  to  patronize  the  schooL 
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ASBURY  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL. 

The  report  of  Ibo  Rev.  E.  R.  Shapard,  superiotendent  of  Asbory,  is  before  ns.  The 
school  was  iu  a  prosperous  condition  from  tlie  sitting  of  our  last  conference  till  the 
26th  of  November,  when  the  building  was  again  unfortunately  burned.  This,  of 
course,  turued  the  superintendent  and  eighty  students  out-of-doors,  and  the  school 
was  suspended  until  December  14,  wheu  the  trustees  rented  a  house ;  and  by  the  an- 
ther it  y  of  the  bishop  and  mission  board  the  school  was  opened  again  with  forty  Pu- 
pils, and  ran  until  June  17,  which  was  as  long  as  the  money  allowed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  tbe  nation  would  last.  The  superintendent  has  turned  over  all  properties  to 
the  nation,  and  has  receipt  for  the  same.  8o  the  school  has  virtually  passed  out  of 
our  hands. 

Besolved,  That  the  bishop  be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  take  into 
consideration,  and,  if  necessary,  make  a  new  contract,  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
board  uf  missions,  for  the  continuance  of  the  school.  The  following  committee  was 
appointed:  T.  F.  Brewer,  E.  R.  Shapard,  and  M.  A.  Clark. 

PIERCE  INSTITUTE. 

Pierce  Institute  during  the  past  year  had  an  enrollment  of  seventy,  with  an  average 
attendance 'of  forty. 

We  find,  by  examination  into  matters  pertaining  to  the  school,  that  there  is  a  debt 
of  $1,600  hanging  over  the  institution  unprovided  for. 

As  the  bishop  will  provide  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  we  therefore  recommend  that 
all  the  proceeds  of  the  school  be  appropriated  toward  the  payment  of  the  above  debt. 

ANDREW  MARVIN  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  has  closed  a  year  as  prosperous  as  could  have  been  expected  when 
we  consider  the  sickness  which  has  visited  the  section  of  country  surronuding  it.  The 
average  attendance  has  been  good,  the  progress  commendable,  and,  better  than  all, 
**  quite  a  number  of  the  girls  have  been  converted  during  the  year."  The  school  is 
necessary  to  the  stability  and  advancement  of  our  church  in  this  vicinity,  and  should 
be  sustained. 

In  order  that  this  institution  might  accomplish  the  greatest  good  possible,  it  is  im- 
portant that,  first,  the  debt  of  $500  and  interest  be  provided  for;  and,  second,  that 
additional  boarding  facilities  be  provided  for  the  accommodatiou  of  an  increascHi 
patronage.  Your  committee  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  this  con- 
ference request  the  presiding  bishop  to  assist  this  institution  by  using  any  available 
funds  at  his  command  in  the  liquidation  of  this  debt  and  interest. 

MALE  COLLEGE  FOR  INDIAN  MISSION  CONFERENCE. 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  by  the  bishop  at  the  last  annual  confer- 
ence, together  with  the  subsequent  action  of  said  committee  in  securing  a  favorable 
location  and  a  desirable  grant  of  land  from  the  Cherokee  national  council,  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  favorable  opportunity  and  a  bright  future  is  before  us  as  a  church,  if 
wisely  improved.  The  present  status  of  this  enterprise  is  such  that  standing  still  is 
impossible  and  retrograding  is  dishonorable.  Material  aid,  unfiaggiug  devotion  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  conference,  and  action  of  outside  and  inside  agencies  are 
the  di-mands  of  the  hour. 

Cherokee  district — White  members,  550 ;  Indian  members,  1,363 ;  local  preachers, 
IS;  total,  1,931*    Sunday  schools,  22;  officers  and  teachers,  133;  scholars,  872. 

Chickasaw  disirict.^W h'lte  members,  656 ;  Indian  members,  1,871 ;  colored  members, 
6;  local  preachers,  50;  total,  2,583.  Sunday  schools,  37;  officers  and  teachers,  104; 
scholars,  880. 

Canadian  dlstrict-^White  members,  .593;  Indian  members,  585;  colored  members, 
5;  local  preachers,  12;  total,  1,212.  Sunday  schools,  19;  officers  and  teachers,  92; 
scholars,  671. 

Muscogee  di«/ric*.— White  members,  122 ;  Indian  members,  1,353;  colored  members, 
13;  local  preachers,  34  ;  total,  1,522.  Sunday  schools,  11;  officers  and  teachers,  40 ; 
scholars,  370. 

Paul's  Valley  district — White  members,  1,599  ;  Indian  members  and  local  preachers, 
142;  total,  1,741.    Sunday  schools,  21 ;  ollicers  and  teachers,  108;  scholars.  1,188. 

Total  members  in  the  conference,  8,910 ;  Sunday  schools,  110 ;  officers  ana  teachers, 
477 ;  scholars,  3,981. 

Brother  Clark  reports  as  follows  from  the  Okmulgee  district: 

"The  Okmulgee  district  is  now  composed  almost  entirely  of  full-blood  Indians. 
There  are  four  white  preachers  besides  myself  and  eight  full-blood  Indian  preachers 
engaged  iu  regular  work.    All  of  the  Indian  preachers  are  engaged  in  work  among 
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the  Creeks  and  Seminoles.  There  are  three  'white  preachers  among  the  western  or 
wild  tribes. 

**  The  district  comprises  a  territory  nearly  250  miles  square. 

'*  The  Creeks  and  Seminoles  have  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them  more  than  sixty 
years.  Moch  of  that  time,  however^they  have  been  left  entirely  to  themselves.  A 
good  many  years  their  presiding  elder  has  been  a  Creek  Indian.  The  type  c*  Chris- 
tianity developed  has  not  been  as  healthy  as  could  be  desired.  There  are  indications 
of  improvement.  They  have  now  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  translated  into 
the  Creek  tongue.  There  has  been  a  manifest  desire  upon  the  part  of  native  preach- 
ers and  people  to  know  more  of  the  Word.  Often  am  I  kept  busy  at  quarterly  meet- 
ings between  regular  services  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  a  group  gathered  around 
me.  Some  one  would  ask  mo  to  explain  a  passage  of  Scripture ;  I  would  take  my 
English  Bible,  the  Indians  would  take  their  Creek  Testaments,  the  interpreter  would 
be  the  medium  of  communication.  I  have  never  felt  so  near  heaven  as  when  trying 
to  explain  God's  word  to  the  ignorant  red  man. 

**  Another  indication  of  growth  is  the  desire  to  support  their  own  ministers.  Up  to 
a  few  years  ago  nothing  was  paid  by  them  for  the  support  of  their  native  pastors, 
although  for  quite  a  number  of  years  they  have  been  contributing  to  the  missionary 
cause.  When  the  duty  of  supporting  their  own  preachers  was  first  explained  and  en- 
forced  upon  them  there  was  a  prejudice  against  it.  They  are  now  undergoing  a  happy 
change.  I  have  known  the  male  members  of  churches  to  come  together  and  split 
rails  to  get  money  to  pay  the  assessment  for  the  preacher.  Another  church  made  a 
certain  amount  of  fence  to  get  money  for  the  same  purpose.  A  number  of  men  be- 
longing to  a  church  6  miles  away  hauled  wood  to  the  door  of  the  district  parsonage 
to  pay  the  assessment  for  presiding  elders. 

** There  is  some  spirit  of  church-building  among  them.  A  spirit  also  to  help  them- 
selves, in  order  that  God  might  help  them.  One  church  hauled  their  lumber  85  miles 
to  erect  a  church  building.  Another  hauled  lumber  45  miles.  These  are  signs  of  im- 
provement among  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles.'' 

Rev.  J.  J.  Methvin,  one  of  the  missionaries  sent  by  Bishop  Galloway  among  the 
wild  tribes,  writes  as  follows  from  the  Wichita,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  Agency: 

^*  Arriving  at  this  place  in  November  last.  I  began  at  once  laying  plans  for  mis- 
sionary operations.  On  account  of  the  scattered  and  wandering  condition  of  these 
Indians,  1  have  done  but  little  more  than  go  over  the  field  and  take  notes  for  future 
work.  There  are  so  many  things  of  interest  in  connection  with  these  *  wild  tribes' 
that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  There  are  nine  tribes  represented  at  this  agency, 
and  two  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  40  miles  north  of  here,  with  a  population  in  all  of 
nearly  10,000.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  note  any  progress  in 
the  civilization  of  these  people  under  the  management  of  the  Government.  I  can 
only  mention  the  agencies  it*  Las  in  operation  for  that  purpose.  There  are  two  Gov- 
ernment schools  at  this  place  of  the  capacity  of  eighty  pupils  each,  and  thei*e  are 
three  of  about  the  same  capacity  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  and  one  at  Cantonment, 
about  100  miles  northwest,  on  the  North  Canadian.  In  these  schools,  besides  the 
usual  text-books,  pupils  are  taught  various  industrial  arts.  In  addition  to  these  home 
schools,  many  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  sent  away  to  Chilocco,  Haskell,  and  Carlisle. 
These  schools  are  not  kept  as  full  ae  they  should  be,  many  being  averse  to  sending  their 
children  to  them,  but  I  learn  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  matter.  One  of  the  most 
efficient  agencies  that  the  Government  has  in  operation  for  the  advancement  of  these 
Indians  in  practical  civilization  is  that  of  farmers,  appointed  to  instruct  them  in  the 
management  of  farms.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this  is  shown  in  the  amount  of  corn 
(several  thousand  bushels)  that  they  had  to  sell  during  the  past  fall,  and  they  are 
preparing  to  enlarge  their  farming  operations  the  present  year.  Some  of  the  Indians 
are  building  dwelling-houses  and  improving  places ;  and  this  is  a  step  forward,  for 
no  people  can  ever  make  much  advancement  living  in  tepees  and  wandering  about,  as 
do  these  Indians.    They  need  such  surroundings  as  will  promote  home  life. 

"  To  human  eyes  there  are  insurmountable  barriers  to  the  success  of  the  gospel 
among  these  people— a  complete  revolution  of  their  habits,  thoughts,  and  modes  of 
life.  They  have  taken  on  some  of  the  white  man's  vices  and  but  few  of  his  virtues. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  the  class  of  whites  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact 
have  not  been  well  fitted  to  teach  them  virtues;  and  a  large  number  of  the  Govern- 
ment employes  have  been  of  that  class  "who  neither  believe  nor  practice  religion." 
Pioneer  and  frontier  settlers  are  not  disposed  to  be  missionaries,  and  as  a  rule  hate 
and  prey  upon  the  Indian.  I  mention  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  our 
efforts  to  Christianize  them,  for  one  bad  white  man  is  an  argument  to  many  of  them 
that  all  white  men  are  bad.  Gambling  is  a  passion  with  them.  They  will  bet  on  any 
^ame  of  chance,  wagering  even  the  blankets  they  wear.  Another  thing  that  is  hurt- 
ing them,  and  will  doutless  carry  many  of  thom  prematurely  to  the  grave  unless  its 
importation  to  them  is  stopped,  is  the  habit  of  eating  a  cactus  button  which  has 
about  the  same  effect  as  opium.  It  was  introduced  here  by  the  Mexicans.  It  is  a 
species  of  mescal.    The  Comanchcs  call  it  wo-co-wist;  the  Apaches,  ho-as  or  ho-se. 
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''There  is  a  considerable  desire  apon  the  part  of  some  of  the  Indiana  to  hear  preach- 
ing, but  whether  it  grows  ont  of  their  insatiable  cariosity  to  know  everything  that 
is  going  on,  or  a  real  desire  to  learn  Christianity  and  be  benefited  by  it,  I  am  not  able 
to  determine.  In  either  case  opportunity  to  preach  to  them  is  afforded,  and  the 
utmost  attention  on  their  part  is  given.  I  received  word  not  long  since  from  an  In- 
dian vilfligo  (camp)  np  the  river  several  miles  asking  me  to  come  and  preach  to  them 
again.  I  had  been  there  once  before.  An  intelligent  young  Kiowa  Indian  told  me  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  was  exceedingly  anxions  to  eo  with  me  some  75  miles  west  to 
the  camp  of  some  of  the  principal  *  medicine  chieis'  to  tell  them  about  Jesns.  On 
Sabbath  evening  last,  at  the  Sabbath-school  for  the  whites,  four  yonn^  Indians  who 
conld  speak  some  English  came  to  me  and  asked  .permission  to  Join  the  school. 
*  Stumbling  Bear,'  an  old  Kiowa  chief,  who  has  in  the  past  scalped  a  goodly  number 
of  '  pale  laces,'  has  just  been  in  and  inquired  when  I  would  come  and  '  good  talk ' 
to  Indians  again,  meaning  preach  to  them.  In  all  services  that  I  have  neld  with 
them  they  have  given  me  the  utmost  attention,  and  when  I  have  invited  any  who 
wish  to  become  Christians  to  come  and  give  me  their  hand,  numbers  have  done  so« 
seemingly  in  earnest.  I  preached  recently  to  a  Kiowa  congregation.  At  the  close  I 
gave  oppoitunity  to  them  to  ask  ouestions.  I  nrged  them  to  let  me  know  if  there  was 
anything  that  was  not  made  plain  to  them.  One  said  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
what  I  had  told  them  was  true,  and  he  believed  it.  Then  To>her-sin,  an  old  man,  and 
one  of  considerable  influence  by  virtue  of  his  having  nndergone  the  'torture'  in 
his  youth  and  become  a  '  brave,'  spoke  in  substance  as  follows,  and  as  near  verbatim 
as  I  can  recall  it  as  interpreted  to  me :  '  What  you  have  said  is  the  truth.  I  believe 
it.  There  are  but  two  roads :  God's  road  and  the  devil's  road.  I  believe  many  In- 
dians are  interested  in  this  religion  and  will  accept  it  when  tbey  hear  and  understand 
it ;  but  whether  they  do  or  not,  I  am  going  to  travel  Qod's  road  as  yon  have  been 
showing  us.'  I  was  encouraged.  I  could  read  decision  in  his  face.  He  meant  what 
he  said. 

"On  account  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  to  get  to- 
gether large  congregations,  and  their  wandering  habits  prevent  any  permanent  ap- 
? ointments  being  made  at  any  one  place.  There  are  a  goodly  number  of  yonng 
ndians  of  both  sexes  on  the  reservation  who  were  educated  abroad,  and  who,  I  think, 
can  be  used  in  evangelistic  work  among  the  other  Indians.  I  am  endeavoring  to  get 
them  together  and  formulate  some  line  of  action  in  such  work  for  them. 

"Now,  as  to  our  needs  in  this  field,  we  ought  to  have  at  once  two  more  preachers. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  at  least  the  board  of  two  more  single  men.  and  Bishop 
Galloway  has  issued  a  call  for  them,  but  as  yet  none  have  responded.  Tnere  is  great 
uccescsity  for  the  two.  A  parsonage  is  a  sore  need  here,  and  church  bnildings  must 
be  erected  at  various  points. 

"There  is  fine  opportunity  for  woman's  work  among  these  Indian  women — a  work 
that  nobody  else  can  do.  The  Woman's  Board  conld  find  no  better  field  of  operations 
than  here,  and  one  that  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  yield  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

"In  view  of  the  rapid  changes  that  mnst  inevitably  take  place  here  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  and  the  legislation  that  is  snre  to  come,  with  reference  to  this  section, 
we  can  not  act  too  promptly  in  preparing  to  meet  all  emergencies  and  demands  aris- 
ing by  such  changes  and  such  legislation." 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
Board  of  Home  Miaaions  among  the  Indians, 

During  the  past  two  years  the  matters  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  Indians  have 
been  the  dividing  their  lands  in  severalty  and  the  orders  from  the  Government  to  teach 
only  the  English  language  in  their  schools. 

There  has  been  only  a  beginning  made  in  giving  to  them  their  individual  farms  and 
homesteads,  because  only  a  few  of  the  tribes  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization 
to  either  cultivate  them  or  protect  them  from  the  depredations  of  the  evil-disposed. 
Very  few  of  them  can  speak  the  English  language,  and  fewer  yet  have  any  idea  how 
to  conduct  any  kind  of  business  or  make  a  contract,  and  consequently  great  caution 
is  needed  not  to  put  them  into  a  position  where  thoy  would  be  a  prey  to  bad  men.  A 
few  tribes  have  been  found  ready  for  the  change,  and  among  them  this  has  been  actu- 
ally and  successfully  done,  while  there  are  several  others  where  the  process  is  slowly 
but  surely  going  forward.  It  is  a  matter  that  requires  great  prudence  aud  wisdom, 
such  as  has  been  shown  by  Mies  Alice  Fletcher  in  her  notable  and  complete  work 
among  the  Omahas  and  her  present  endeavor  among  the  Winnebagoes.  We  hope 
and  expect  that  several  other  tribes  will  soon  enter  into  these  new  and  advanced  re- 
lations. 
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We  aro  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  effort  of  the  Government  to  have  ojily  the 
£ngli8h  lan^aage  taught  in  the  schools  to  the  Indians.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
Board  from  its  very  first  effort  among  them,  and,  in  fact,  also  among  all  foreign-speak- 
ing people  in  our  land.  We  believe  it  is  the  way  to  Americanize  them  as  well  as  to 
Christianize  them,  and  consequestly  the  way  of  safety  to  our  nation. 

WISCONSIN. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Williams  has  been  working  among  the  Stockbrid^e  Indians  in  Wiscon- 
Bin.  This  tribe  has  been  without  a  minister  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Slingerland.  We 
have  had  diflficulty  in  getting  the  right  man  for  this  work,  but  believe  that  in  Mr. 
Williams  we  have  found  him.    Pray  for  him. 

DAKOTA. 

The  Good  Will  Mission  at  Sisseton  Agency,  Dak.,  is  better  supplied  than  ever  before 
with  buildings  and  workers.  A  new  building  for  school-room  and  boys' dormitory  is 
sadly  needed.  There  are  120  pupils,  and  for  want  of  room  many  are  turned  away.  Who 
will  help  erect  this  much-needed  building  f  Mr.  W.  K.  Morris  is  the  efficient  super- 
intendent, with  Mrs.  Morris  and  the  Misses  White,  Patterson,  Coe,  and  Rockwell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  as  helpers. 

The  eight  churches  among  the  Sioux  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  Rev.  M. 
N.  Adams.  There  is  a  native  membership  of  521.  They  aro  served  by  six  native  min- 
isters, viz :  Revs.  J.  B.  Renville,  D.  Renville,  L.  Mazakinyanna,  D.  Grayolond,  1. 
Renville,  and  C.  R.  Crawford.  Rev.  W.  O.  Rogers  serves  the  Wood  Lake  Church. 
The  Sissetous  have  had  their  lauds  allotted  to  them,  and  only  await  the  Government 
patents  to  make  them  citizens. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

There  has  been  more  advance  in  this  Territory  than  in  any  other  portion  of  our  In- 
dian work ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  better  or  more  hopeful  mission  field  anywhere  than  is 
presented  here.  The  number  of  missions  is  simply  limited  by  the  number  of  workers 
wo  can  obtain  and  the  necessary  means  to  sustain  them. 

Among  the  Cherokees  we  have  433  church  members  and  '255  scholars  in  the  schoofs. 

Vinita  is  still  served  by  Rev.  W.  T.  King.  Rev.  W.  L.  Miller  is  preaching  at  Tahle- 
quah  and  stations.  The  school  at  the  latter  place  is  doing  exceedingly  good  work. 
There  are  about  80  pupils,  of  which  30  aro  boarding  scholars.  The  Misses  Morrison, 
Guernsey,  and  Locb  aro  the  teacheis. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Evans  has  charge  at  Park  Hill  and  Fourteen  Mile  Creek,  while  the 
Misses  Mathes  and  Caleb  have  about  GO  scholars  in  the  school  at  Park  Hill.  Rev.  L. 
Dobson  preaches  at  Childers  Station. 

Rev.  W.  II.  Reid  has  the  church  at  Caddo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Squier,  Miss  Reid 
and  Miss  Orr  have,  in  addition  to  the  day  scholars,  about  35  pupils  in  the  boarding- 
school  at  Old  Dwight.  New  buildings  have  been  erected  and  the  old  ones  repaired, 
and  we  expect  to  see  the  old  mission  field  soon  in  excellent  running  order,  doing  good 
work. 

Rev.  A.  N.  Chamberlain  preaches  at  Pheasant  Hill  and  to  the  full-blooded  Cher- 
okees. Miss  Ada  Bodine  has  a  school  of  30  pupils  in  the  church  building  at  Pheas- 
ant Hill.  Rev.  D.  N.  Allen  preaches  at  Fort  Gibson,  Tegalea  and  stations,  while 
his  brother,  J.  F.  Allen,  teaches  and  preaches  at  Canadavillo.  Rev.  A.  D.  Jack» 
preaches  at  Goody's  Bluff,  Claremore,  and  Oowalah,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Small  wood,  a 
native  preacher,  at  Barren  Fork  and  Neighborhood. 

Among  the  Creeks  or  Muscogees  our  work  has  been  more  largely  increased  than  in 
any  other  tribe.  At  Muscosee  an  additional  cottage  has  been  built,  which  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautifulhomes  in  the  Territory.  Thirty-five  boarding  pupils  are 
cared  for  by  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  Miss  Grace  Robertson,  Miss  Willey,  and  two  as- 
sistants. Dr.  Williams  is  supplying  the  church.  Improvements  have  been  made  at 
Nnyaka,  where  there  are  80  pupils.  It  is  a  model  school  in  good  work  in  all  de- 
partments and  in  results.  Quite  a  number  have  become  Christians  during  the  year. 
Prof.  F.  B.  Wells  and  his  noble  band  of  helpers  deserve  great  praise  for  their  faith- 
fnlness  and  efficiency.    Rev.  T.  W.  Ferryman  is  the  pastor  of  Nuyaka  and  Okmulgee. 

Tulsa  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  R.  M.  Loughridge,  D.  D.  The  school  has  61  schol- 
ars and  3  teachers.    There  has  been  steady  progress. 

The  transfer  of  the  Wealaka  and  Wewoka  mission  to  this  board  by  the  general  as- 
sembly gives  us  100  pupils  at  the  former  and  G3  at  the  latter  place,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  and  teachers.  The  Wealaka  school  is  at  present  undergoing  repairs 
at  a  cost  of  $11,000.  Wewoka  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Ramsey  and  five  assist- 
ants.   Rev.  J.  N.  Diament  preaches  at  Wewoka  and  vicinity.    The  native  ministers 
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are  G.  Johnson,  J.  K.Hacbo,  D.  Fife,  J.  H.  Land,  P.  Fife,  and  £.  P.Robinson,  who  sup- 
ply Kowasate  Town,  White  House,  Achena,  Kowetah  Chapel,  North  Fork,  and  other 
stations.    There  are  357  church  members  and  339  pupils  awong  the  Creeks. 

The  work  among  the  Choctaws  has  grown  from  five  to  thirteen  schools  during  the 
year.  Wheelock  boarding-school  for  girls,  under  the  care  of  W  B.  Robe,  superin- 
tendent, and  four  assistants,  has  more  than  maintained  its  good  reputation.  Several 
lupils  have  been  brought  to  Christ.  The  new  Spencer  Boarding  and  ludustrial 
ichool,  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Alfred  Docking,  with  eight  teachers  and  helpers  and 
100  pupiU,  was  one  of  the  schools  formerly  under  the  foreign  board,  now  taken  under 
the  care  of  our  board  in  accordance  with  their  action  transferring  all  the  work  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  McAlester  has  outgrown  its 'quarters,  and  reports  140  day 
popils.  Mr.  £.  H.  Doyle  has  proved  himself  a  wise  leader.  Atoka,  with  the  Misses 
Charles  as  teachers,  has  a  school  of  59  pupils.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Knight  have  gathered 
66  scholars  into  the  new  school  at  Caddo.  The  Mar^  A.  Watson  Academy  at  Lehigh 
has  over  200  pupils,  while  the  other  schools  are  flourubing  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
ministers  at  work  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  are  Revs.  J.  Edwards,  at 
Wheelock ;  H.  A.  Tucker,  at  Atoka;  W.  H.  McKinney,  at  Mount  Zion,  Apeli,  and  Big 
Lick  ;  S.  R.  Keam,  at  San  Bois ;  J.  Dyer,  at  Mountain  Fork  and  two  stations ;  W.  J. 

A.  Wenn,  at  Lehigh;  T.  A.  Byington,  at  Bayou;  J.  Jackson,  among  the  full -bloods; 

B.  J.  Woods,  at  Lenox,  Rook  Creek,  and  High  Mountain  ;  C.  J.  Stewart,  at  Philadel- 
phia ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Moflfatt,  at  Paul's  Valley,  Johnsouville,  and  White  Bead  Hill ;  Rev. 
William  Kendrick,  at  Powell ;  and  Rev.  S.  V.  Fait,  at  Anadarko.  There  are  764  church 
members  and  912  pupils.  Five  or  six  ministers  are  needed.  May  wo  not  expect  that 
number  from  the  theological  seminaries  t 

NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

At  Albnquerque  the  loss  by  fire  of  our  main  building  interrun|^ed  the  work.  A  new 
one  is  just  finisned  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,  and  new  life  infased.  iho  school  is  doing  its 
work  well  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Robert  Coltman  and  his  faithful  helpers.  The 
spiritual  results  has  been  cheering. 

The  d:^y-8chools  at  the  pueblos  of  Isleta,  Laguua,  Jemez,  and  Zuni  have  made 

Srogrcss.    The.  Misses  Scott  have  charge  at  Isleta,  Miss  Shields  at  Laguua,  Dr.  and 
[rs.  Voorhees  at  Jemez,  and  the  Misses  De  Sette  and  Pond  at  Zuni.    Those  schooU 
and  teachers  have  special  trials,  which  callfor  the  prayers  of  God's  people. 

The  building  is  finished  and  the  work  opened  with  enthusiasm  and  hope  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.  Rev.  H.  Billman,  superintendent.  Miss  Whitaker,  Miss  Gibson,  and  the  other 
helpers  are  on  the  ground.  The  school  has  75  boarding  pupils.  We  expect  to  have  50 
more  as  soou  as  the  additional  buildings  are  ready.  Mr.  J.  H.  Willson  has  opened  the 
school  at  San  Xavier. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Cook  continues  his  labors  among  the  Pimas.  The  results  are  great,  and 
the  outlook  very  encouraging. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Rev.  M.  G.  Mann  and  his  native  assistant,  Peter  Stanup,  labor  among  the  Puyallup, 
Chehalis,  Nisqually,  and  Squaxon  tribes.  Over  300  members  have  been  brought  into 
the  church,  and  give  good  evidence  of  being  faithful  and  consistent  Christians. 

ALASKA. 

At  the  first  glance  it  may  appear  that  we  are  contracting  rather  than  enlarging  our 
borders  in  Alaska,  as  we  can  report  but  four  of  our  schools  now  in  active  operation. 

Fort  Tongass  work  is  closed  for  the  present.  The  sudden  death  of  our  young  Alas- 
kan missionary,  Mr.  Louis  Paul,  with  that  of  the  Government  teacher,  Professor  Sax- 
man,  stopped  the  work.  Mrs.  Tillie  Paul,  with  her  three  fatherless  little  ones,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Industrial  school  at  Sitka,  where,  we  are  told,  her  patience, 
submission,  and  sweet  Christian  life  are  a  '*  benediction"  to  her  people,  and  a  power- 
ful example  in  the  school. 

Mrs.  Saxmau  returned  to  her  Pennsylvania  home,  but  so  impressed  has  she  become 
with  the  needs  of  these  people  that  she  has  returned  to  Alaska  to  give  her  life  to  their 
welfare. 

JancdM.— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Willard  continue  their  work  at  Juneau.    This 
school,  though  small,  is  doing  much  good,  and  is  as  a  bright  light  in  the  midst  of 
great  darkness. 

Juneau  is  a  typical  western  mining  town,  with  all  its  vices,  set  down  in  the  midst 
of  a  native  heathen  population.  We  still  nc^  funds  for  building  purposes  here.  We 
commend  these  workers  to  yowr  sympathy  and  prayers.  Meanwhile  the  station  at 
Chilcat,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  formerly  labored,  is  cared  for  by  Dr.  White,  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  who  receives  his  salary  from  the  United  States  Government. 
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Hoonah.—Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland  still  labor  at  this  isolated  station,  and 
report  a  lar^^e  school  and  attentive  audiences. 

Howcan  {Hydah  Mission). — Although  the  day-school  has  passed  from  our  hands  into 
llio  care  of  the  Governm«^nt,  we  still  report  our  mission-school  work,  with  Mrs. 
McFarland  and  Mrs.  Gould,  sisters,  in  charge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gould,  with  Miss  C.  Gould,  have  long  been  known  to  us  as  the 
missionaries  at  Hydah,  while  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  the  pioneer  in  all  this  work 
under  Dr.  Jackson,  first  established  at  Fort  Wrangoll,  then  removed  with  our  mission - 
school  work  to  Sitka,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  girls'  home  at  Howcan.  More  money 
is  needed  to  finish  the  buildings. 

<St/Aa.— Here,  at  the  most  important  town  in  Alaska,  is  established  our  largest  and 
most  important  school — a  training-school  in  process  of  satisfactory  development.  It 
is  «jrowiug  in  every  direction — more  pupils,  more  industries  taught,  more  buildings 
orected,  more  funds  demanded.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  Do  not  overlook  these 
needs. 

The  new  departure  in  our  work  became  an  immediate  necessity  here,  and  a  hospi- 
tal was  started  last  summer. 

A  thank  offering  of  $1,000  began  the  work,  and  one  ward  of  the  hospital  is  now  fin- 
ished. This  ward  for  girls  contains  but  twelve  beds.  Another  for  boys  is  needed  at 
once.     Dr.  Henning  is  the  physician  in  charge. 

We  report  with  gratitude  a  school  numbering  over  160  pupils,  an  earnest  band  of 
Christian  workers,  and  the  great  blessing  continually  granted  us  in  the  conversion  of 
souls  at  Sitka.  Every  communion  season  brings  now  members  into  the  church  on 
profession  of  fnith.    One  hundred  and  thirteen  were  added  to  the  church  last  year. 

Professor  Kelly  is  superintendent  of  our  school  and  hospital  work.  Under  his  di- 
rection are  ten  commissioned  workers  consecrated  to  the  Lord's  work,  serving  Him 
faithfully. 

By  act  of  the  last  Congress  the  amount  of  money  for  education  in  Alaska  was  re- 
duced so  much  that  we  are  compelled  to  request  more  liberal  gifts  from  our  friends 
this  year. 

Rev.  Allen  Mackay  is  at  Fort  Wrangell,  where  a  church  of  54  members  is  reported, 
8on)e  of  whom  are  bright  examples  of  the  power  of  Christian  faith. 

Ono  hundred  miles  south  of  Fort  Wi^ngell  is  Port  Chester,  the  place  where  the  new 
Metlakahtla  is  located.  Mr.  William  Duncan  for  many  years  labored  among  the  na- 
tives in  the  THinisyan  peninsula  within  the  domain  of  British  Columbia,  and  suc- 
ceede<l  in  building  up  a  iiiostmarvelonsly  successful  mission.  Troubles  regarding  the 
titiesol  land  and  religious  liberty  compelled  them  to  transfer  the  mission  to  the  United 
States.  New  buildings  are  now  being  erected,  and  the  expectation  is  that  soon  the 
whole  work  will  be  completed  and  in  better  condition  thjin  ever  before.  •  This  colony, 
while  not  one  of  our  missions,  is  a  wonderful  addition  to  the  religious  work  of  Alaska. 

The  summary  below  shows  decided  progress  and  groat  encouragement  in  the  work 
among  the  Indians.  Never  was  there  a  more  auspicious  time  to  push  our  work  among 
the  Indians.  The  President  is  deeply  interested  in  it.  Congress  was  never  more  fa- 
vorable ;  the  church,  in  all  its  denominations,  is  on  the  alert  to  save  and  civilize  the 
Indian.  The  thing  most  needed  now  is  more  money  for  school  buildings  and  appli- 
ances. 

'*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men."  This  seems  to  be  the  flood-tide  with  these 
people.  When  everything  else  is  so  favorable  let  our  churches  promptly  come  for- 
ward to  uplift  and  save  them. 

8UMMABY. 
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Board  of  foreign  mi$»ion$  among  the  Indiane, 

THB  SENEGAS. 

During  the  last  year  the  Seneca  Mission  has  been  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the 
public  mscuasions  in  rej^ard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  people  as  set  forth  In 
the  official  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  education  for  the  State  of  New 
York.  Some  of  these  reports  have  been  so  discouraging  as  to  aflfeot  the  minds  of  man  j, 
but  they  have  been  combated  more  or  less  successfully  by  counter  statements  by  Rev. 
M.  F.  Trippe,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  lived  and  labored  among  the  Indians, 
and  who  protests  against  the  representations  which  have  been  made  of  the  people  as 
a  whole. 

The  year,  according  to  the  report  which  Mr.  Trippe  has  rendered,  has  been  one  of  con- 
siderable spiritual  success,  and  the  evidences  which  he  gives  are  abundant  that  among 
the  Christain  Indians  there  is  much  of  order  and  noble  aspiration  as  well  as  Christain 
hone. 

In  November  last  Mr.  Trippe  held  special  meeting  at  Jamesontown,  on  the  AUe- 


tinued,  and  many  others  have  since  acknowledged  Christ.  In  connection  with  this 
awakening  several  temperance  meetings  were  field,  and  over  75  Indians  signed  the 
pledge.  Asanevidenceofthesincerity  and  earnestness  of  these  native  Christians,  they 
have  secured  a  lot  and  have  contributed  over  $100  towards  the  building  of  a  church, 
besides  drawing  stone  for  a  foundation.  The  great  infelicity  and  obstruction  in  the 
case  of  the  Alleghany  Indians  is  that  their  reservation  is  40  miles  in  length  and  only 
1  mile  in  width.    Co-operation  in  any  line  of  Christian  work  is  thus  rendered  difficul  t. 

At  Oldtown  there  has  also  been  considerable  interest.  Crowded  religious  services 
have  been  held  and  twenty  persons  have  been  added  to  the  church,  among  whom  are 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Indian  i>eople.  A  teacher  i  n  one  of  the  State  schools  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  work  and  has  organized  a  Sabbath-school.  In  all  forty-one  have 
been  received  into  the  church  on  this  reservation  since  November,  among  them  one 
man  who  has  developed  promising  talent  as  an  assistant. 

Mention  is  made  incidentally  in  Mr.  Trippe's  report  of  the  good  work  accomplished 
at  the  Friends*  school  near  Oldtown,  where  both  sexes  are  fitted  for  Christian  useful- 
ness in  various  spheres. 

The  people  on  the  Alleghany  Reservation  have  not  felt  the  pressure  which  has 
been  experienoed  by  the  Cattaraugus  Indians  with  lespect  to  the  division  of  their 
lands. 

Mr.  Trippe's  report  states  that  land  in  severalty  has  been  tried  on  the  Com  planter 
Reservation  for  ten  years  or  more,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  produce  any  greater  pros- 
perity than  land  in  common.  The  people  are  no  more  industrious  and  are  no  more 
inclined  to  make  improvements  upon  their  land  than  those  who  reside  on  the  other 
reservations.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  that  the  division  has  rather  wrought  evil  than 
good,  as  it  has  afforded  a  temptation  for  the  more  fortunate  Indians  to  absorb  the 
possessions  of  their  less  thrifty  neighbors. 

As  a  result  of  the  religious  interest  both  now  and  in  the  past,  the  report  states  that 
only  six  or  seven  adult  Indians' remain  out  of  the  church  in  a  coiAmunity  of  about 
one  hundred.  The  whole  population  is  Christian,  and  by  their  own  efforts  these 
people  have  repainted  their  church  edifice,  aud  seem  di8[)osed  to  help  themselves  in 
every  way. 

The  Tonawanda  church  has  also  received  eight  accessions.  The  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  and  the  Sabbath-school  are  conducted  oy  the  Indians.  By  their  own  effort 
they  have  erected  a  number  of  substantial  horse-sheds  connected  with  the  church. 
The  report  says :  **  The  Tonawanda  Indians  need  our  sympathy  aud  help ;  thej  strive 
to  help  themselves ;  they  are  not  given  to  grumbling ;  they  are  obedient  to  the  coun- 
sels of  the  missionary,  and  defer  to  his  views  of  their  good.  Tbey  appeal  for  better 
schools  aud  are  earnest  to  secure  the  same  education  and  civilization  as  the  whites. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  and  beautiful  homes  on  this  reservation,  wherein  the 
graces  and  amenities  of  a  Christian  civilization'are  practiced.'' 

*'The  continued  agitation  of  the  question  of  land  in  severalty  and  citizenship  tend 
to  harass  the  Indians  and  check  the  progress  of  mission  work.  It  disquiets  their 
minds  and  casts  over  them  a  cloud  of  suspicion  and  uncertainty.  They  can  not  un- 
derstand why  misrepresentation  should  be  made  the  ground  for  legislative  investiga- 
tion and  a  pretext  for  the  violation  of  solemn  treaties." 

The  Cattaraugus  Beaervation. — The  work  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  has  been, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  year,  under  the  care  of  the  veteran  missionary.  Rev. 
William  Hall,  who  has  performed  much  labor  in  visitiiig  from  house  to  house,  teach- 
ing the  people  and  praying  with  them  in  their  homes. 

Sabbath  services  have  been  regularly  maintained,  the  congregation  being  suppls- 
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mented  by  aboat  seventy-fivo  persons  from  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylnm,  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Valkeubur£|hy  who  are  in  chaise  of  that  excellent  institation.  At 
the  close  of  the  morning  services  the  congregation  has  regularly  resolved  itself  into 
a  Sabbath-school,  which  has  nambered  abont  one  hnndrc^  and  forty.  3fr.  Hall  re- 
ports that  he  holds  religions  services  almost  daily  with  abont  one  hundred  pnpils  in 
the  asylum,  and  during  the  year  he  has  preached  or  given  instruction  in  ninety  pri- 
vate homes  and  in  ten  school-houses,  in  some  of  them  several  times.  Thus  he  has 
reached  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  on  the  reservation.  On  Sabbath  evenings 
he  has  held  prayer-meetings  at  the  asylum  with  abont  fortv  boys.  The  services  at 
the  asylum  seem  to  have  been  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  the  lady  in  charge  of  the 
boys'  school,  and  twenty  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  who  have  united  with  the  church. 

The  girls'  school,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Olivia  P.  Ball  (now  Mrs.  Bailey),  has  proved 
a  blessing  to  the  youth  of  her  sex,  though  the  number  enrolled  has  not  been  large. 
She  has  oeen  able  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  her  pupils  in  every  way, 
and  her  presence  on  the  reservation,  her  visits  amoug  Hie  homes,  and  her  Sunday- 
school  work  in  the  little  community  known  as  Pine  Woods,  have  been  greatly  blessed. 

Grateful  mention  should  be  made  of  the  zeal  and  interest  felt  by  the  Christian  wo- 
men of  Buffalo  in  this  enterprise.  The  mission-house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Bailey  has 
been  repaired  and  furnished  largely  by  their  e£fort,  and  the  general  sympathy  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  people  of  Buffalo  of  both  sexes  for  the  work  among  the 
Indians  of  tnis  reservation  has  undoubtedly  given  new  hope  and  courage  to  these 
poor  and  unsettled  people. 

THK  CHIPPEWA8. 

A  diminished  force  has  been  employed  in  the  Chippewa  Mission  in  Wisconsin.  The 
only  male  missionary  employed  is  Rev.  S.  G.  Wright,  stationed  at  Round  Lake,  and 
having  charge  of  three  stations — Round  Lake,  Lac  Cour  d'Oreilles^  and  Puhquauh- 
wong,  situated  d  and  11  miles  apart. 

Educational  work  on  the  reservation,  except  so  far  as  it  is  maintained  by  Roman 
Catholics,  has  been  given  up,  with  the  exception  of  tfie  bright  and  purely  mission 
school  under  the  care  of  the  Misses  Susie  and  Cornelia  Dougherty. 

In  regard  to  learning  English,  Miss  S.  Dougherty  says:  **  The  children  are  making 
very  commendable  progress  in  their  studies  and  we  have  been  surprised  at  their  so 
readily  learning  English.  Many  of  them  who  knew  no  English  when  we  came  hero 
are  now  able  to  talk  very  well,  comprehend  nearly  all  they  read,  and  can  write  a  very 
fair  letter." 

The  labors  of  all  our  missionaries  to  the  Chippewas  have  been  carried  on  under 
peculiar  privations.  The  great  isolation  of  these  worthy  Christian  ladles,  aud  the 
patience  and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  have  borne  this  aud  other  privations 
attending  their  work,  entitle  them  to  the  prayer  and  sympathy  and  love  of  all  who 
aro  interested  in  the  blessed  work  which  they  are  carrying  on. 

tBE  DAKOTA  MISSION. 

Tankton  Agency.— The  tone  of  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson's  report  concerning  the  work 
among  the  Indians  at  and  around  Yankton  Agency  is  one  of  the  greatest  thankful- 
ness. He  writes:  '^The  Lord  has  graciously  visited  us  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
brought  many  souls  to  their  Saviour  the  past  year.  This  good  influence  has  been  felt 
among  the  Indians  of  Yankton  Agency  and  of  our  outpost  at  White  River,  at  the 
Brulo  Agency,  100  miles  up  the  river  [tho  Missouri]].  To  the  churches  among  the  Da- 
kota Indians  there  have  been  added  63  on  profession  of  their  faith,  while  21  others 
have  professed  Christ  at  White  River.  Ab  a  result  we  have  organized  a  third  church 
among  the  Yanktons  called  Cedar  church.  It  is  located  near  White  Swan,  15  miles 
above  Yankton  Agency.  We  have  also  been  able  to  organize  a  church  among  the 
Lower  Brule  Indians  called  White  River  church,  the  first  organization  among  the 
Lower  Brules.  Of  the  34  members  now  reported  there,  11  made  profession  of  their 
faith  last  year.    This  makes  five  churches  in  my  district,with  a  membership  of  :^5. 

'*  Owing  to  the  increased  interest,  all  our  places  of  worship  at  Yankton  Agency,  and 
also  Lower  Brule,  have  become  too  strait  for  us.  By  carrying  in  seats  Yankton 
Agency  church  will  be  made  to  answer  for  a  time.  Hill  church,  however,  is  entirely 
inadequate.  The  people  are  raising  funds  to  put  on  an  addition  to  their  house.  They 
will  need  SlOO  or  $200  help,  which  wo  trust  the  Lord  will  open  the  heart  of  some  able 
servant  of  His  to  give  as  an  extra  donation.  The  log  cabin  in  which  the  new  church 
at  Cedur  worship  can  not  be  cMled  a  church,  and  they  too  have  commenced  raising 
funds  to  build  them  a  house.  Our  Lower  Brule  people  have  no  chapel  at  nil,  but  wor- 
ship in  one  of  their  own  dwellings  where  many  of  them  have  to  listen  to  the  word 
through  the  windows.  This  is  an  important  field  and  we  must  have  good  permanent 
buildings  as  soon  as  the  locatiou  is  settled.  We  should  have  both  a  church  and  a 
dwelling  for  the  minister  or  teacher.    The  Indians  will  raise  what  they  can  toward 
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the  chnrcb.  Some  of  the  other  Indian  churches  will  take  up  contribntiuns  for  them 
but  to  build  Buch  a  house  as  they  should  have  will  take  a  good  round  sunk  beaidtea. 
Our  teacher  there  should  also  have  a  dwelling-hoase. 

**A8  regards  our  school  work  we  now  have  120  pupils  in  three  day  schools,  and  »r^ 
sending  28  pupils  to  the  Congregational  training-school  at  San  tee  Asenoy." 

PineBidge, — ^This  field  is  a  large  one.  Five  thousand  Indians  arenere.  There  are 
eight  camps  among  the  Sioux  and  one  Cheyenne  camp  of  500  s<fnl8  tributary  to  Pine 
Ridge  Agency.  * 

Rev.  C.  G.  Sterling's  work  has  been  interrupted  somewhat  since  last  December,  ok- 
ing  to  the  feeble  healtti  of  Mrs.  Sterling,  which  necessitated  their  return  for  a  time 
to  his  former  home  at  Madison,  Wis.  A  large  amount  of  work,  however,  has  been 
done  during  the  year. 

Eight  adults  have  been  baptized  and  received  as  communicants  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  Others  still  have  applied,  but  have  been  asked  to  wait  for  ftirther  instruction. 
Six  children  presented  by  Christia«  parents  have  been  baptized.  The  sewing-schoo!, 
also,  has  had  a  manifestly  good  influence  on  the  girls.  The  day  school  for  young  men 
has  given  them  a  fair  start  toward  reading  the  Dakota  Bible.  These  young  men,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  studied  with  marked  application.  Mr.  Sterling's  na- 
tive helper,  Mr.  John  Flute,  has  passed  from  the  position  of  candidate  to  that  of  licen- 
tiate. Mr.  Sterling  says  of  him,  **  He  is  a  genuine  student  and  a  successful  preacher ; 
in  a  marked  degree  a  zealous  and  efficient  worker.  His  wife  is  also  a  real  help  to  him 
in  his  work." 

'  *  The  general  interest  in  our  services  is  very  gratifying.  The  attendance  at  the  vil- 
lage school  is  good  when  the  people  are  here.  The  interest  at  some  of  the  distant 
camps  is  particularly  noticeable.  We  are  warmly  invited  to  como  and  are  eagerly 
watched  for  for  days  before  our  arrival ;  are  greeted  by  a  goodly  congregation  and 
listened  to  attentively.'* 

Mr.  Sterling  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  the  nine  camps  of  five  thonsand 
people  tributary  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  there  are  but  two  small  church  buildings. 
He  writes:  *'Any  of  the  camps  would  welcome  a  church  building.  A  number  nro  call- 
ing for  them,  earnestly  calling  for  them,  and  two  are  especially  urgent  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  may  build  chapels  among  them.  We  must  have  buildings  at  several 
of  the  camps  as  well  as  at  the  village.  We  must  have,  also,  as  soon  as  possible,  three 
more  native  preachers  stationed  at  the  village  and  the  tsamps.  Then  we  should  have 
further  helpers  to  aid  in  the  further  instruction  of  these  people  in  the  Bible.  There 
will  be  a  great  work  for  years  to  come,  even  when  all  have  heard  the  Qospel,  to  in- 
struct and  build  up  in  the  laith  those  who  are  now  so  ignorant.  If  the  board  couldsee 
its  way  clear  to  add  some  secular  instruction,  a  great  work  could  bo  done  by  an  indns- 
trial  boarding-school,  in  the  education  it  would  furnish  and  the  general  helpfnl  in- 
flnence  of  a  much  needed  Christian  home. 

''The  time  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  take  earnest  hold  of  this  field  is  nnqoes- 
tiona'bly  iust  now.  I  believe  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  be  highly  honored  if  we  en- 
ter into  the  harvest-field  just  here." 

OMAHA  MISSION. 

The  missionaries  among  the  Omahas  are  the  same  as  last  year,  and  their  work  very 
much  the  same.  Mr.  Hamilton  made  several  visits  to  the  boarding-school  at  the  old 
station,  and  Mr.  Copley  reports  his  visits  regularly  there  every  Sabbath,  both  the 
brethren  conducting  religious  services  at  this  place.  Seven  new  communicants  were 
added  to  the  church  on  examination,  and  two  members  were  received  by  letter,  mak- 
ing the  number  seventy-two.  The  members  received  by  certificates  are  a  medical 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  connected  as  missionaries  with  the  Women's  National  Indian 
Association.  Their  coming  to  work  for  the  Omahas  is  cordially  welcomed  by  our 
missionaries.  They  will  occupy  a  separate  station  on  the  reserve,  and  their  being 
there  will  strengthen  theefibrts  in  progress  for  the  con  version  and  civilization  of  thete 
Indians. 

Besides  their  visits  at  the  mission-school  station,  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Copley 
made  many  visits  among  the  Omahas  at  their  homes  and  at  their  times  of  social  and 
other  meetings — using  such  occasions  for  what  may  be  called  conversational  preach- 
ing. Mr.  Hamilton  refers  to  the  kind  and  respectful  attention  always  paid  to  his  in- 
struction on  these  visits.  But  the  want  of  deep  and  earnest  interest  in  the  means  of 
grace  among  most  of  these  Indians  has  still  to  be  [greatly  deplored. 

The  boarding-school  for  girls  reported  41  scholars  in  March.  The  highest  number 
during  the  year  was  52.  In  connection  with  Mrs.  Wade,  her  predecessor  for  counsel. 
Miss  Barnes,  the  superintendent,  writes :  **  The  number  of  scholars  is  less  than  it  was 
at  this  time  last  year.  A  number  have  been  removed  to  training-schoola  [at  Hamp- 
ton and  elsewhere],  and  two  have  died.  1  think  there  is  a  growing  interest  on  the 
part  of  some  parents  in  favor  of  education,  especially  among  thom<}(nt)Qr%Qfili^l<^vGC' 
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band.  Daring  the  year  three  of  the  girls  nnited  with  the  mission  church."  Miss 
Woodin  continues  to  render  good  aid  to  the  superintendent  in  her  duties. 

The  board  regrets  to  refer  to  the  large  expense  of  this  mission  last  year,  as  stated  in 
the  financial  report.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  cost  of  repairs  on  the  boarding- 
school  building  which  it  was  thought  at  the  station  could  not  be  longer  deferred, 
and  partly  to  the  delay  of  the  £idian  Bureau  in  the  payment,  under  contract, 
toward  the  support  of  the  scholars  per  capita.  This  payment,  it  is  expected,  will 
yet  be  made;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  deficiency  had  to  be  supplied  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  board. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  regret,  and  of  serious  inconvenience,  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
has  not  been  able  to  take  action  in  allotment  of  lands  to  the  mission  under  the  law  of 
Indian  severalty  lands.  Application  was  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs 
on  this  subject,  by  letter,  in  July.  Plans  for  the  larger  work  of  the  mission  have  had 
to  remain,  therefore,  in  abeyance.  It  is  still  hoped  that  early  action  may  bo  taken  in 
this  matter  at  Washington. 

WINNEBAGO    MISSION. 

Hardly  any  peaceful  Indians  appear  to  be  more  tndifiereut  to  all  religious  instnic- 
tion  than  the  Winnebagoes.  They  are  often  absent  from  their  poor  homes,  addicted 
to  card  playing,  and  many  of  them  to  vicious  ways.  They  receive  special  attention 
from  a  Boman  priest  and  some  of  the  Government  employ^,  though  with  but  little 
apparent  result.  To  the  missionary  of  our  church  they  are  respectful,  but  show  little 
disposition  to  follow  his  counsels.  This  may  be  owing  in  part  to  their  unsettled  con- 
dition. Now  that  their  lands  have  been  allotted  to  tnem  in  severalty,  there  may  be 
a  change  for  the  better.  In  his  work  for  them  since  1881,  our  excellent  missionary, 
the  Bev.  S.  N.  D.  Martin,  formerly  of  the  Ningpo  Mission  in  China,  has  performed 
much  faithful  labor.     He  writes  of  the  last  year  as  follows : 

"  The  work  during  the  year  has  continued  much  the  same  as  before.  The  Gospel 
has  been  carried  to  the  people  at  their  homes,  and  some  have  attended  the  public 
services.  A  number  have  professed  faith  and  been  baptized ;  with  one  exception  all 
have  lived  consistently.  The  fact  that  they  could  not  be  regularly  assembled  in  one 
place  for  instruction  and  worship  has  prevented  much  spiritual  progress.  No  special 
interest  in  the  Gospel  appears  among  the  people.  They  listen  respectfully,  often 
stolidly,  to  the  message,  but  remain  attached  to  their  old  ways,  and  disinclined  to 
exchange  them  for  the  doctrines  and  practical  precepts  of  Christ. 

"The  number  of  adult  believers  is  HO,  of  whom  9  have  been  admitted  to  profession 
during  the  year.  Begular  organization  of  the  church  has  hitherto  been  postponed 
in  hope  that  better  material  wr  office  bearers  would  be  developed.  We  may  hope 
that  by  God's  bldtoinc  on  His  own  truth,  and  the  means  of  His  own  apf/ointment, 
more  year  by  year  will  receive  the  word  with  faith,  and  be  made  wise  unto  salvation." 

THE  SAC  AND  FOX  OR  MUSQUAKIR  MISSION. 

The  general  circumstances  of  this  very  interesting  mission  were  stated  at  some 
length  in  the  annual  report  of  last  year,  to  which  reference  is  here  again  made.  It 
is  indeed  a  mission  of  exceptional  interest,  though  the  smallest  on  the  board's  list; 
it  is  one  that  owes  its  existence  to  the  Christian  women  of  our  church  in  Iowa ;  it  is 
also  one  that  is,  and  for  the  present  must  be,  conducted  on  lines  of  proceeding  not 
else.vhere  adopted. 

Mr.  Crozier's  letter  of  March  21  can  not  be  read  without  making  a  very  favorable 
impression :  "These  Indians  are  spoken  of  in  the  records  of  the  Indian  Department 
at  Washington  and  by  our  foreign  board's  annual  report  as  the  Sao  and  Fox  Indians. 
These  Indians,  so  far  as  tribal  identity  is  concerned,  were  not,  I  think.  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
but  more  properly  a  remnant  of  the  Foxes.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  numbers  of  both  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  had  been  greatly  reduced  by 
war  and  other  causes,  and  for  mutual  strength  and  defense  they  became  consolidated 
practically  as  one  tribe.  After  the  Black  Hawk  war,  when  further  resistance  to  the 
United  States  became  useless,  the  two  tribes  gradually  drifted  asunder,  the  Sacs  re- 
maining in  the  Indjan  Territory  and  the  Foxes  returning  to  Iowa,  and  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  in  1846,  they  were  granted  permission  to  remain  in  the  State.  About 
1,300  acres  of  land  were  bought  [with  their  own  funds,  saved  from  their  annuities]  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iowa  Blver,  Just  west  of  Tama  City.  These  Indians  were  called 
Separatists  or  deserters ;  in  Indian  lingo,  Musquakies.  And  here  they  have  continued 
for  over  forty  years,  doggedly  and  stubbornly  intrenched  in  their  old  Indian  and  pagan 
habits  of  dress,  manners,  and  life.  They  remain  on  their  lands  here  from  April  to 
October  or  November,  when  many  of  them  wander  away  to  and  in  their  old  haunts 
along  the  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and  trapping,  and  for  forage  for  their 
pontes  in  the  stalk-fields  of  such  of  the  farmers  as,  for  a  small  consideration  or  for 
nothing,  will  allow  them. 
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"  The  qaestion  you  and  your  board  will  mainly  desire  to  know  la,  What  progress  is 
the  mission  making  amoug  themt  To  that  question  I  will  reply :  That  when  it  waa 
resolved  two  years  ago  to  have  the  mission  headquarters  out  in  the  QoTemraent 
building  on  their  lands,  our  Iowa  Woman's  Synod ical  Society,  which  has  the  matter 
in  charge,  resolved  to  obtain  an  assistant  for  Miss  Skea,  and  Miss  Martha  A.  Shepard, 
who  had  had  good  experience  and  success  in  this  work  at  the  Santee  Agency  and 
elsewhere,  was  engaged  for  this  work  and  associated  with  Miss  Skea.  But  the  Jeal- 
ousy of  the  Indians  construed  every  attempt  to  improve  the  building  and  pntnp  nee- 
essary  outbuildings  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
come  as  freely  to  the  Qovemmeu  t  building  as  they  came  to  the  mission  rooms  in  Tama. 
So  that  plan  was  abandoned  and  the  old  rooms  were  engaged  again,  and  the  mission 
headquarters  re-established  in  Tama.  Again  the  Indians  began  to  come  fteely  to 
these  rooms,  and  the  work  began  to  assume  a  more  hopcAil  aspect. 

*'  It  is  certainly  a  slow  work;  but  when  I  contrast  their  attention  and  progreaa  with 
that  of  multitudes  of  white  people  who  despise  and  6purn  the  Gospel,  and  never  en- 
ter  the  sanctuary,  or  only  do  it  to  find  materials  for  cavil,  I  can  say  that  it  illustrmtea 
the  words  of  Scripture,  Komans  iii,  22 :  '  For  there  is  no  difference.'  These  poor  peo- 
ple are  an  impenitent  Lazarus  laid  at  the  door  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great  State  of 
professedly  Cnristian  x>eople,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  go  on  and  main- 
tain this  mission  as  best  we  can,  and  add  to  the  force  as  the  needs  of  the  woric  may 
seem  to  demand.  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  if  these  people  were  1,000  mites  away 
from  the  influence  of  godless  and  mean  whites  better  results  could  be  attained.  I 
have  invited  such  of  tnese  people  as  can  understand  our  tongue  to  come  to  church  and 
Sabbath-school,  and  they  often  promise.  But  such  is  t^  tenacity  with  which  they 
cling  to  old  Indian  customs  that  even  those  who  would  be  disposed  to  come  fear  beinr 
ostracised.  I  find  myself  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  this  people,  and 
hopeful  that  good  results  may  be  manifested  by  and  by." 

NEZ  PBRC^' MISSION. 

During  the  year  the  Presbytery  of  Idaho  appointed  a  committee  of  three  te  have 
in  special  charge  the  Indian  work  of  the  Noz  Perc^  mission,  with  the  expectation 
that  thus  the  native  force  of  ministers  would  in  time  be  prepared  to  perform  the  act- 
ual work  of  overlooking  the  churches.  But  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  it  was 
thought  best,  both  by  the  presbytery  and  by  the  board,  that  the  services  of  Rev. 
George  L.  Denenbaugh  should  be  continued  till  April  1, 1886,  and  during  the  year  he 
has  faithfully  attended  to  the  work  of  his  charge. 

Three  of  the  native  preachers  connected  with  the  mission  were  installed  during  the 
year  as  pastors  over  cnurches,  namely:  Rev.  James  Hayes  at  Umatilla  station.  Rev. 
William  Wheeler  at  North  Fork,  and  Rev.  Robert  Williams  as  pastor  of  the  Kamiah 
church.  Rev.  Peter  Llndsley  was  elected  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lapwai,  but  de- 
clined the  call.  Rev.  Archie  B.  Lawyer  has  for  most  of  the  year  supplied  that  pul- 
pit. Rev.  James  Hines  was  assigned  by  the  presbytery  as  the  supply  of  the  Deep 
Creek  church.  Rev.  Enoch  Pond  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Welipinit  church  for 
the  period  of  two  years.  Revs.  A.  B.  Lawyer  and  Silas  Whilman  were  appointed  to 
visit  the  Crows  and  other  Indian  tribes  in  Montana,  with  a  view  to  the  inauguration 
of  mission  work  among  those  Indians,  who  up  to  the  present  date  have  been  strangely 
neglected  by  the  different  missionary  boards  and  societies. 

Miss  Kate  McBeth  has  continued  her  work  among  the  women  of  theXiapwai  station. 
Her  general  influence  in  the  whole  community  is  increased  by  her  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

ao  real  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  attempts  to  secure  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  boarding-school  on  the  Umatilla  Reservation.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  board  has  held  itself  ready  to  enter  upon  that  work  as  soon  as  any  kind  of 
concessions  could  be  secured  from  the  Government  with  respect  to  land.  During  the 
year  a  special  Government  commissioner  on  visiting  the  reservation  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  an  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  and  also 
with  a  view  to  examining  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school  existing  on  the 
reservation,  found  such  defects  and  faults  in  the  school  that  the  policy  was  adopted 
of  abandoning  all  missionary  schools  whatever,  and  of  establishing  one  boarding- 
school  only  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government.  Meanwhile,  the  Synod  of  Co- 
lumbia has  taken  steps  toward  securing  from  the  Government  proper  grants  of  land 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  higher  Indian  education. 

The  year  has  not  been  one  of  great  spiritual  results  in  the  mission.  Apathy  and 
coldness  have  characterized  most  of  the  churches,  and  some  of  them,  as,  for  example, 
the  church  at  Lapwai,  have  rather  declined  than  gained  in  membership.  But  Miss  Sue 
McBeth  in  her  report  notes  one  exception.  She  says :  **  The  interest  in  the  Kamiah 
church  still  continues.  Last  fall  the  session  of  the  church  decided  that  because  of 
the  little  ones  and  the  old  peonle  in  the  community  atLakahs,  6  miles  from  Kamiah, 
the  Lakahs  outstation  shoula  be  ministered  to  separately  during  the  inclement 
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weather  and  bad  roads  of  winter.  Robert  WiUiamSi  the  two  licentiates,  and  Caleb- 
MoAtee  (another  of  my  papils  who  hopes  to  go  before  presbytery  soon  as  a  candidate  ' 
for  the  ministry)  have  been  supply iug  Lakahs  by  tarn.  At  the  holidays  the  Lakahs 
^leople  and  the  whole  Kamiah  church  assembled  at  Kamiah,  where  they  had  preach- 
ing services  for  more  than  a  week,  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Sabbath  (Christmas),  and 
such  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord  as  they  have  not  had  for  years— Christians 
revived,  backsliders  restored,  those  who  were  in  danger  of  being  led  astray  bronght 
back  into  the  fold.  Ten  were  added  to  the  church  at  that  time,  beveralof  them  mm 
among  the  heathen  of  Joseph's  band,  causing  much  rejoicing.  Another  of  the  wildest 
looking  of  Joseph's  heathen  has  since  professed  faith  in  Christ  and  been  received  into 
the  church,  making  in  all  eleven  added  to  the  church,  while  the  whole  ohnrch  ia 
quickened  and  strengthened.  Help  us  to  thank  Him  who  has  so  helped  and  en- 
couraged his  people." 

CHOCTAW  msdiox. 

Spencer  Academy, — The  annual  report  of  1886  mentioned  the  termination  by  the 
Choctaw  trustees  of  their  contract  with  the  board  for  the  support  in  part  of  their 
chief  school  for  boys,  long  known  as  Spencer  Academy.  This  ended  the  board's  con- 
nection with  the  ChoctawB.  The  trustees  were  favored  in  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  Hev.  H.  R.  Schermerhom  to  be  their  superintendent ;  but  after  about  a  year's 
trial  they  applied  to  the  board  to  take  the  charge  again  of  the  academy,  on  the  same 
conditions  as  before. 

The  academy  was  then  conducted  as  a  mission-school,  as  in  former  years.  Every- 
thing went  on  satisfactorily  nntil  a  severe  epidemic  attacked  the  school.  It  caused 
not  only  a  suspension  of  studies,  but  the  return  of  some  of  the  scholars  to  their  homes^ 
severe  illness  of  many  others,  and  the  death  of  no  less  than  eight  of  the  pupils.  It 
was  a  time  of  great  anxiety  and  wearing  care  to  tho  superintendent  and  his  wife. 

As  for  the  church  and  mission,  so  many  years  partly  under  the  care  of  the  board, 
the  time  seems  to  have  come  for  the  board's  withdrawal  from  this  field,  though  with 
no  loss  of  good-will  and  sympathy  for  the  Choctaw  people.  Accordingly  the  required 
notice  of  the  termination  of  the  contract  has  been  sent  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy. 

Statistics. 

Ordained  missionaries 12 

Ordained  natives , 13 

Native  licentiates 4 

Female  missionary  teachers ■. 22 

Native  teachers  and  helpers ^ II 

Churches 18 

Communicants 1,640 

Added  during  the  year 250 

Boys  in  boarding-schools 12 

Girls  in  boarding-schools 60 

Boys  in  day  schools : * 92 

Girls  in  day  schools 103 

Total  number  of  pupils 267 

Pupils  in  Sunday-schools 475 

Contributions $l}d02 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  SOUTH. 

INDIAN  MISSION  (BEGUN  1861). 

The  work* of  this  mission  should  engage  at  this  time  the  serious  attention  of  the 
church.  The  character  of  the  population  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  rapidly  changing. 
From  the  adjoining  States  many  white  people  are  now  ponrini^  in,  and  the  immi- 

grants,  while  they  have  not  tho  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  Territory,  are  i>ermittedy 
y  the  payment  of  an  annual  poll-tax  of  |5,  to  settle.  They  open  farms  for  the  land- 
holdersy  and  th^se  farms  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  source  of  support  to  the  In- 
dians. These  white  settlers  as  a  class  are  far  fY^m  being  of  a  high  moral  character, 
and  greatly  need  the  Gospel.  As  a  result  of  this  state  of  things,  our  missionaries  find 
their  attention  necessarily  turned  away  in  some  mea'^ure  from  the  work  among  the 
ftill-blood  Indians  and  given  to  the  whites.    Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Wright,  at  the  ear- 
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nest  request  of  some  of  these  white  commnnitieSf  held  meetings  among  them  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  professed  their  faith  in  Christ.  Mr.  Wright  says  of  these 
meetings:  *'The  Lord  was  with  us  and  the  Spirit's  presence  was  marked  in  most 
places,  especially  on  Red  Ri  vcr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Washita.  This  place  has  the  worst 
of  reputations,  and  murder,  drunkenness,  and  other  crimes  abounded.  Preaching  was 
rare,  and  the  people  were  demoralized.  At  our  services  there  were,  as  we  hope,  sev- 
eral conversions,  and  at  times  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were  melted  by  the 
spirit's  power.''  These  facts  indicate  the  increased  need  of  Christian  laborers  in  the 
Territory,  and  the  letters  of  onr  missionaries  show  that  but  for  the  view  of  far  more 
appalling  destitution  in  heathen  lands  they  would  earnestly  call  upon  the  church  to 
send  more  missionaries  to  this  field. 

Mr.  Read,  since  he  gave  up  the  principal  stations  of  the  Wahpanncka  Chnrch  to 
our  Indian  helper  the  Rev.  Jones  Wolfe,  has  directed  a  large  part  of  his  work  to 
preaching  among  the  youth  of  the  national  boarding  academies.  In  this  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  marked  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  shown,  not  only  by 
scholars,  but  also  by  superintendents  and  teachers.  He  writes  that  in  some  of  these 
schools  there  is  morning  and  evening  worship,  as  well  as  Sabbath-school  instruction, 
ttiid  an  especial  service  of  song  is  heldon  the  Sabbath.  When  it  is  remembered  thatat 
the  beginning  of  this  work  in  1881  the  young  ]>eople  gathered  in  these  schools  were 
almost  entirely  without  religious  instruction^  it  will  be  seen  that  good  progress  has 
been  made. 

From  these  schools  Mr.  Read  states  there  are  frequent  accessions  to  the  several 
evangelical  churches;  but  as  the  ministry  and  members  of  some  other  denominations 
in  the  field  are  more  numerous  than  our  own,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  converts 
aie  added  to  the  churches  of  ourmission.  Mr.  Read  remarks  upon  this  point:  **  While 
I  rejoice  that  Christ  is  preached  and  many  believe  and  are  saved,  still  I  feel  it  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar trial  that  the  fruits  of  my  extended  labors  should  hardly  appear  at  all,  certainly 
not  in  any  statistical  showing  that  I  can  make.  I  may  say,  however,  that  my  efforts 
to  reach  the  neglected  youth  nave  helped  to  stir  up  others,  principals,  teachers,  and 
even  preachers  of  other  churches  to  give  more  attention  to  the  spiritual  interest  of 
the  scholars.  Even  high  national  officials,  and  among  them  some  who  opposed  the 
work  at  the  first,  are  now  willing  to  admit  its  importance — indeed,  its  very  necessity, 
as  the  hope  of  their  nation.  I  deem  it  highly  important  that  this  good  work  be  carried 
on  to  a  point  beyond  anything  hitherto  accomplished. 

The  practical  question  here  presents  itself,  What  can  bo  done  to  increase  the  number 
of  Christian  w6rkers  in  this  field  t  The  reply  which  Mr.  Read  makes  to  this  practical 
question  should  arrest  the  attention  of  the  church.  *^  Every  neighborhood  school,*' 
ho  says,  **  throughout  the  Territory  ought  to  have  a  Christian  teacher  full  of  the  true 
missionary  spirit.  Men  coming  here  to  teach  would  have  to  suffer  many  privations, 
but  they  would  receive  fair  compensation.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
the  Baptists,  and  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  the  United  States  of  Ameiica  are  all 
sending  out  teachers  to  enter  many  of  these  fields,  and  at  but  little  expense,  as  the 
teachers'  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  school  funds  of  the  several  nations.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  members  of  our  mission  here  could  place  several  Christian  teachers  in  schools 
where  such  teachers  would  be  highly  valued,  and  their  work  a  truly  missionary  work, 
with  no  other  expense  than  that  of  sending  them  to  the  field.  This  whole  conntry 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis,  religious  as  well  as  political.  If  our  church  is  to  have 
any  considerable  part  in  molding  its  future,  or  to  have  any  important  place  in  this 
Territory,  every  available  agency  should  now  be  employed  to  establish  thoroughly, 
if  not  enlarge,  our  work."  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  devoted,  self-denying  men 
will  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  the  openings  now  presented  in  the  Indian  schools, 
that  they  may  engage  in  mission  work  among  the  Indians.  Shall  not  Protestant 
Christians  show  as  much  zeal  and  fortitude  in  such  labor  as  can  be  found  among  the 
priests  of  Rome? 

Religions  services  have  been  held  at  the  various  stations  of  the  mission  during  the 
^^ear,  as  usuaL  At  all  the  principal  stations  a  series  of  sacramental  meetings,  each  last- 
ing two  days,  is  observed.  These  meetings  are  generally  well  attended,  and  God's 
people  are  refreshed  and  strengthened.  During  the  midsummer  and  until  the  middle 
of  October,  besides  the  regular  monthly  services,  a  series  of  camp-meetings  is  held, 
not  only  at  the  principal  stations,  but  also  at  some  out-of-the-way  places  where  the 
Gospel  is  seldom  heard.  During  the  winter  the  missionaries  are  obliged  to  confine 
their  labors  to  the  stations  near  at  hand.  The  open  prairie  country  and  fierce,  cold 
winds,  the  scattered  population,  the  want  in  some  places  of  comfortable  houses  of 
worship,  the  almost  impassable  conditioo  of  the  roads,  and  the  prevalence  of  sick- 
ness, especially  pneumonia,  among  the  Indians,  combine  to  prevent  extended  "work. 

The  missionaries  and  the  native  ministers  preach  regulary  at  a  num}>er  of  startions. 
Mr.  Wright  says  of  his  own  work  among  the  stations:  *' Wherever  I  have  preached 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  deep  feeling.  The  people  were  most  attentive,  and  we  all 
felt  the  power  of  God.  This  feeling  is  general.  No  doubt  God's  people  are  awaken- 
ingi  and  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  display  of  the  Spirit  in  melting  the  hearts  of 
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Christians  and  bringing  them  together  as  occurred  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  at 
Good  Land.  People  who  before  were  content  without  the  Gkwpel  are  now  asking  for 
it.  Backsliders  have  been  restored.  The  people  are  willinfftooontribnte.  The£ord 
is  evidently  with  n^  to  bless."  He  adds  a  word  of  commendation  of  the  Indian  elders. 
'*  They  hold  meetings,'' he  says^  '*in  their  respective  chnrohes  when  the  missionary 
can  not  be  present.  The^  praji  tjiey  sing,  they  explain  the  scriptnres,  they  visit  the 
sick,  they  comfort  the  dyinff,  and  all  without  pay." 

In  the  orphan  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  health  of  the  pupils  during 
the  year  has  been  remarkably  good.  The  boys,  however,  have  been  exposed  to  unu- 
sual temptations,  owing  largely  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  expel  one  of  the  boys ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  Mr. 
Lloyd  thought  that  the  outlook  of  the  school  was  flattering.  In  the  churches  under 
Mr.  Lloyd's  care  the  work  has  been  hindered  by  the  presence  of  greater  evils  oven  than 
those  which  invaded  the  school.  Theft,  murder,  and  drunkenness  are  the  great 
sources  of  trouble.  "  We  greatly  need  the  prayers  of  God's  people,"  says  this  faithful 
missionary,  **  and  we  trust  that  much  earnest  prayer  will  be  o£Eered  for  this  work." 
It  is  to  be  added  that  in  the  work  of  the  mission  important  use  has  been  made  of  the 
printed  page,  valuable  contributions  of  books,  tracts,  etc.,  having  been  made  by  oar 
own  executive  committee  of  publication,  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday-school  Union;  A  sevious  drawback,  however,  exists  iu  the  want  of  re- 
ligious books  and  papers  in  the  language  of  the  people,  for  the  use  of  many  who  can 
not  speak  or  read  tinglish. 

Near  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  a  sorrow  fell  on  the  mission  in  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Kennedy,  who,  after  a  brief  illness  of  three  days,  entered  into  rest  on 
Sunday^  March  18.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  labored  nearly  ten  years  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  and  was  fifty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  one  of  his  last 
letters,  in  speaking  of  a  work  involving  special  hardship  In  which  he  expected  to  en- 
gage, he  wrote  to  one  of  his  missionary  brethren,  **  I  belong  to  the  Master,  and  His 
will  shall  be  mine."  In  the  presence  of  this  Master  he  now  rests.  Efforts  have  been 
made  for  the  appointment  of  another  missionary  to  take  his  place,  but  so  far  they 
have  not  been  successful. 


AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  MONTANA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CROW  INDIANS. 

The  Montana  Industrial  School  is  the  only  organized  Indian  mission  work  of  onr 
Unitarian  denomination.  It  begins  the  new  year  well  equipped  for  its  good  work. 
**Ramona  Ranch,"  containing  200  acres  of  well-selected  land,  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  its  use,  has  all  been  inclosed  with  a  substautial  wire  fence, 
and  fairly  well  supplied  with  implements,  stock,  etc.  During  the  last  summer 
$1,000  were  raised  by  contributions  to  build  and  equip  a  workshop  which  was  needed 
to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
contract  with  the  Indian  Bureau,  under  which  the  Government  pays  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  $108  annually  for  every  pupil  of  school  age  who  is  fed,  clothed, 
instructed,  and  cared  for  at  the  school. 

This  workshop  is  now  completed,  a  competent  mechanic  placed  in  charge,  and  the 
blacksmith  shop  has  already  proved  a  great  convenience  to  the  traveling  public  as 
well  as  an  advantage  to  the  school. 

'*  Ramona  Ranch''  is  located  7  miles  from  Custer  Station,  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, on  the  mail  stage  route  to  Fort  Custer,  30  miles,  and  the  Crow  Agency,  40  miles 
distant,  over  which  tnere  is  much  travel  and  heavy  teaming.  The  attendance  is  not 
yet  as  large  as  is  desired,  there  beipg  but  twenty-two  pupils  enrolled,  while  fifty  can 
be  cared  lor.  But  the  school  is  steadily,  though  slowly,  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  Crows,  many  of  whom,  however,  still  look  upon  it  (as  they  have  heretofore  had 
reason  to  look  upon  all  other  enterprises  of  the  white  man)  as  some  kind  of  a  scheme 
for  making  money  out  of  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  visits  of  the  Catholic  priests,  no  missionary  work  had 
been  done  for  the  Crow  Indians  till  onr  school  was  opened,  and  they  are  naturally 
slow  to  believe  that  any  such  enterprise  would  bo  established  among  them  simply  for 
their  benefit.  There  are  many  indications,  however,  that  they  are  beginning  to  realice 
both  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  education  for  their  children,  and  that  the  future 
success  of  the  Montana  school  will  depend  upon  the  measure  of  its  support  by  the 
churches,  societies,  and  individuals  of  our  faith. 

The  location  of  the  school  was  decided  upon  iu  July,  1886,  after  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  ground  by  Rev.  Henry  F.  Bond,  the  present  superintendent.  The  Crow 
Reservation  had  previously  been  recommended  by  Capt.  Henry  Romeyn  and  Lieut.  G. 
Le  Roy  Brown,  U.  S.  Army,  both  of  whom  had  becniustructors  at  Hampton  Institute 
and  were  familiar  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  and  their  conditlou, 
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We  were  looking  tor  a  place  where  the  need  was  greatest  rather  than  for  one  where 
the  work  was  easiest,  and  we  fpond  it  here.  The  school  is  a  light  in  a  dark  place, 
and  if  heartily  sustained  hy  the  denomination,  with  patient  waiting  for  resolte,  will 
snccessfally  accomplish  its  beneficent  mission.  The  work  of  allotting  homeerteads 
under  the  Dawes  bill  to  the  Crow  Indians  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  the  Government 
appropriati  ons  for  the  purpose  will  permit.  « 

When  it  is  accomplished  the  unassigned  land  will  be  thrown  open  for  settlement 
by  whites,  and  soon  occupied.  The  present  population  of  Montana  is  estimated  by 
Governor  Leslie  at  140,000.  and  the  annual  increase  10,000.  A  writer  in  a  recent  Mew 
York  paper  speaks  of  '<  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Territory  in  every  essential  of  pros- 
I>erity  as  likelv  to  be  steady  and  of  a  permanent  character.  Mining  is  the  leadic^g 
pursuit,  and  the  mineral  product  is  constantly  increasing.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence, moreover,  of  a  rapid  advance  in  agriculture  and  Kindred  pursuits,  and  a  lib- 
eral and  intelligent  provision  for  education. 

''Aside  from  mining  property,  which  is  not  taxed,  the  assessed  valuation  of  other 
property  has  increased  nearly  500  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  cattle  has  increased  nearly  from  220,000  to  1,500,000.  Of  sheep,  from  120,000 
1o  moro  than  2,000,000.  Of  horses,  from  40,000  to  over  200,000.  Of  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation,  from  265,000  acros  to  more  than  2,000,000.  Most  of  its  agricultural  devel- 
opment has  been  within  three  years.  Tbe  Territory  is  especially  rich  in  timber,  in 
marbles,  in  inexhaustible  water  supplies,  and  in  great  stores  of  coal.''  The  coal 
recently  discovered,  a  few  miles  from  the  school,  improves  in  quality  as  they  get  into 
it,  and  Mr.  Bond  alreadv  draws  much  of  bis  fuel  from  that  souroe.  He  writes  that  he 
has  a  range  which  would  support  1,000  head  of  cattle,  but  for  want  of  means  to  pur- 
chase a  small  berd,  has  to  pay  large  prices  for  beef,  instead  of  being  able  not  only  to 
furnish  beef  for  the  school  but  to  supply  customers  at  a  good  profit. 

The  school  should  be  provided  with  the  means  to  purchase  what  stock  is  needed 
for  its  economical  management.  A  young,  zealous  field  missionary  should  be  sent 
out,  who  will  visit  the  Crows  in  their  villages,  learn  their  language,  aid  them  in  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  life  of  civilization  on  which  they  aro  com- 
pelled to  «3uter,  and  secure,  as  by  this  personal  contact  he  could  easily  do,  all  the 
pupils  that  the  Montana  Industrial  School  can  care  for.  Such  a  man  can  do  a  grand 
work  for  both  Indian  and  white  settlers.  He  can  doubtless  be  found  if  the  money  to 
send  hin^  is  provided.  The  multifarious  demands  of  such  a  school  as  ours  allows  the 
superintendent  no  time  for  this  important  field-work.  Mr.  Bond,  who  is  admirably 
qualified  for  the  pioneer  work  of  establisbinff  this  school,  will  soon  wish  to  relinquish 
it  to  younger  hands.  It  is  essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  school  that  his 
successor  be  well  qualified,  and  no  training  could  be  better  than  the  experience  of 
this  field  missionary. 

Miss  Crosby,  the  devoted  and  efficient  teacher,  is  likely,  ere  long,  to  be  compelled 
by  other  duties  to  resign  her  position.  Who  will  volunteer  to  take  her  place  f  Mrs. 
Bond,  in  a  recent  letter,  says,  ''Miss  C.  and  I  are  in  danger  of  over  doing.  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  been  so  busy,  and  the  demands  upon  my  time  are  not  only  continual, 
but  imperative.  We  need  helpers  of  the  right  sort  very  much,  and  I  am  always  hoping 
for  volunteers  from  the  East.  *  Why  are  there  not  young  women  in  ijlenty,  in  our 
Unitarian  ranks,  with  a  spirit  of  adventure,  a  desire  to  widen  their  experience 
and  sphere  of  usefulness,  who  would  throw  themselves  into  this  work,  if  only  for  a 
year  or  two  f  The  interest  is  absorbing,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Indian  lif^  in  the 
tepees  (tents)  likely  to  be  of  short  duration,  while  the  discomforts  and  hardships  are 
not  BO  difficult  to  bear  as  our  dear  friend  Mr.  Griffin  seems  to  think  them."  There 
surely  ought  to  be  found  among  us  as  much  of  missionary  zeal  for  a  practical  Christian 
work'  like  that  of  the  Montana  school,  as  is  found  in  other  denominations.  The  school, 
while  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  depends 
for  its  support  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  churches,  Sunday-schools, 
W.  A.  C,  and  individuals  of  our  faith.  That  support  should  be  assured  by  annual 
pledges,  that  the  school  may  be  relieved  of  ur.certainty  and  anxiety. 

The  Southern  and  Indian  educational  work  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
is  in  charge  of  a  commission  composed  of  Rev.  G.  Reynolds,  secretary  American 
Unitarian  Association,  and  chairman  cx-officio;  Mrs.  A.  Hemenway,  Mrs.  8.  H. 
BuUard,  Mrs.  K.  G.Wells,  Mrs.  Richardson  of  Lowell,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffield.  To 
their  good  management  it  can  confidently  be  intrusted.  The  outlays  for  this  school 
from  July,  iyi*6,  to  January,  1889,  have  been  about  $20,000,  of  which  one-half  has 
been  for  the  current  exi>enses,  and  half  for  the  cost  of  the  plant,  consisting  of  bnild- 
ings,  fences,  roads  and  bridges,  implements,  furniture,  and  live  stock.  Its  necessary 
annual  expenses  are  estimated  as  follows:  For  twenty-five  pupils, |6,040.  This  in- 
cludes salaries,  provisions,  clothing,  freight,  stationery,  and  incidentals.  Of  this 
amount  the  Indian  Bureau  by  contract  pays  $108  for  every  pupil  of  sch'^ol  age.of  the 
Crow  tribe.    For  several  of  our  present  pupils  no  allowance  is  made  by  Government. 

At  least  $500  more  should  be  provided  fbr  extras,  purchase  of  needed  tools,  fumitnro 
stock*  etc.    The  larger  the  number  of  pupils  the  smaller  the  pro  rata  cost,  but  it  is 
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safe  to  say  that  $5,000  annually  shoald  be  pledged  or  raised,  above  all  reoeipts  from 
Qoyemment,  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  this  school.  There  shonld  be  no  difflcolty 
in  raising  this  sum  ibr  the  onlv  Indian  mission  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  President  Grant  decided  to  place  the  fnaian  tribes 
nnder  the  care  of  the  religions  bodies  of  the  country,  we  claimed  and  were  accorded 
a  share  in  the  eood  work.  Other  denominations  have  worked  zealously  and  success- 
lully  during  all  these  years  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  pledges,  and  are  now  expending 
over  1250,000  annually  in  Indian  educational  work.  Shall  we,  who  have  but  lust  now 
entered  seriously  upon  the  work,  fail  to  maintain  our  one  Indian  mission-school  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  our  denomination? 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  XAKE  MOHOITK  COIfFEEENCE. 
FIBST  SESSION. 

BDUCATION  FOB  THE  INDIAN. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  began  at  the  Lake  Mo- 
honk  Honee,  Ulster  County.  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday^  September  26. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  by  Mr.  A.  EL  Smiley,  who  gave  a  warm 
welcome  to  all  present,  and  nominated  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  as  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. General  Fisk  was  unanimously  elected.  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis,  M^j.  J.  C.  Kinney, 
and  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  were  elected  secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Strieb^,  it  was  voted  that  the  chairman  should  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  seven,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  watch  the  proirress  of  debate  and  formulate 
therefrom  a  platform  for  the  adoption  of  the  conference. 

This  committee  was  afterward  appointed  as  follows:  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott^  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Goddard,  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  MaJ.  J.  C.  Kinney,  £.  C.  Smith,  Miss  Helen  Ludlow,  and 
Judge  A.  S.  Draper. 

General  Fisk  then  said  that  he  had  expected  to  give  a  r^sum^  of  Indian  affairs  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  but  illness  had  prevent^  him  from  preparing  such  a  paper. 
He  therefore  invited  General  Whittlesey  to  give  a  fifteen-minutes'  address  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

General  Whittlesey.  Our  American  Indians  number  something  like  260,000^  prob- 
ably a  somewhat  larger  number  than  twenty  years  ago.  Where  they  are  most  of  you 
know.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  on  the  several  reservations  about  five 
thousand.  The  Chippeways  or  Ojibaways,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  are  in  Mich- 
igan ;  others  are  along  Lake  Superior,  in  the  interior  of  Wisconsin,  and  upper  part  of 
Minnesota.  There  are  large  reservations  in  Dakota,  and  various  tribes  up  the  Mis- 
souri—Sissetons,  Santees,  and  others,  perhaps  30,000  or  40,000  in  all.  Along  the  north- 
ern border  are  the  Crows,  Gros  Ventres,  and  the  Nez  Perc68:  and  along  the  north- 
western part  of  Washington  Territory  are  the  Black  Feetiand  Flat  Heads.  In  Oregon 
there  are  other  tribes ;  in  northern  California  the  Round  Valley  Indians,  and  in 
southern  California  the  Mission  Indians.  The  Utes  are  now  mostly  in  Utah,  only  a 
few  remaining  in  Colorada  In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  the  Navi^os,  the  Pimas, 
and  Papa^os,  and  the  Apache  Indians,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much.  In  the  In- 
dian Territory  are  from  70,000  to  75,000  Indians  of  various  tribes. 

The  Indians  of  this  country  are  pretty  nearly  where  they  were  twenty  years  ago, 
with  the  exception  of  some  removals,  as  the  Poncas  from  Dakota  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  the  Utes  into  Utah,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  remain  whore 
they  are  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  is  Just  about  twenty  years  since  General  Grant  inaugurated  what  has  been  called 
the  peace  policy,  dealing  with  them  humanely  and  Justly,  and  trying  to  bring  them 
to  a  better  condition.  Progress  has  bee&  made  all  along  the  line  during  these  twenty 
years,  even  in  the  Indian  service.  In  spite  of  all  the  dirawbaeks  and  criticism  which 
we  make  to-day  there  has  been  great  advance.  The  character  of  the  agents  and  of 
the  officers  of  the  Government  is  much  better  than  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  had 
some  good  Indian  commissioners ;  we  have  had  many  good  acents  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  work ;  and  in  regard  to  the  business  management  of  Indian  affairs,  therenas 
been  almost  a  revolutionary  change  for  the  better.  Frauds  upon  Indians  and  the 
Government  in  furnishing  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  goods 
are  purchased  under  careful  supervision,  and  after  careful  inspection,  and  they  are 
delivered  generally  as  thoy  are  purchased,  as  regards  quality  and  quantity.  Some- 
times a  very  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  contractor  may  succeed  in  substituting  inferior' 
articles  for  those  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  but  that  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence.   The  business  of  the  Indian  Department  is  honestly  managed. 

Let  me  touch  on  two  or  three  points. 

First,  as  to  the  industries  of  the  Indians..  Twenty  years  ago  the  great  body  of  In- 
dians supported  themselves  by  the  chase.  But  the  game  of  the  Great  Plains  and  of 
77e 
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the  forests  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  for  a  considerable  period  they  have 
been  absolutely  sopported  by  the  Government  to  prevent  starvation  and  depredation 
on  the  ^whites.  But  daring  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  in- 
duce them  to  settle  down  and  do  something  for  their  own  support.  This,  of  course, 
has  been  hard  work.  The  Indians  have  not  been  brought  up  to  believe  in  the  dig- 
nity of  labor.  They  despise  it  as  fit  only  for  their  squaws,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to 
induce  many  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  industrial  pursuits.  Still,  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  so  that  now,  not  only  in  the  Indian  Territory  among  the  so-called 
civilized  tribes,  but  among  many  others,  there  are  thousands  supporting  themselves 
entirely,  and  many  others  aoing  a  little  in  the  way  of  industry.  To  bring  this  about 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  for  them  homes,  where  they  can  dwell  without 
molestation,  and  without  danger  of  being  removed.  The  Dawes  severalty  bill,  which 
was  passed  in  Congress  a  year  ago  last  winter,  ntakes  provision  for  giving  them  per- 
manent homes,  but  not  much  has  yet  been  accomplished. 

The  work  has  gone  on  as  slowly  as  the  most  timid  and  conservative  could  wish — 
much  more  slowly  than  some  of  us,  who  are  sanguine  of  eood  results  have  desired ; 
but  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Among  the  Sissetons  in  Dakota  the  work  has  been 
complete,  and  all  the  Indians  have  their  land  allotted,  and  are  ready  to  receive  their 
patents.  On  the  Winnebago  Beservation,  near  the  Omahas,  the  work  is  gdlng  on 
under  Miss  Fletcher ;  also  among  the  Crows,  and  in  one  or  two  other  places.  But  it 
has  been  embarrassed  and  impeded  by  the  want  of  sufficient  appropriations  to  carry  it 
on.  The  work  was  suspended  on  this  account  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  Indians 
were,  of  course,  discouraged,  and  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  failure.  Under  a  new 
appropriation  bill,  which  is  still  too  small,  the  work  has  been  resumed.  There  are 
difficuities  in  connection  with  this  work  which  we  who  live  far  from  the  Indian  reser- 
vations can  not  easily  understand.  In  this  connection  I  will  read  a  letter  j ust  received 
from  Miss  Fletcher : 

WiNXEBAGO  Agency,  Nsbb.,  Sept&mber  20,  1888. 

Dear  General  Whittlesey  :  If  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  I  am  on  a  commit- 
tee to  report  upon  the  work  under  the  severalty  act,  of  which  yon  are  chairman. 
Although  I  have  not  heard  from  yon  I  venture  to  send  an  account  of  my  work  among 
the  Winnebi^os,  which  you  may  use  as  yon  deem  best. 

This  tribe  is  well  located  upon  a  reservation  in  northeast  Nebraska,  some  24  miles 
in  extent  east  and  west,  and  from  6  to  8  miles  north  and  south.  The  land  is  fertile,  well 
watered,  being  heavily  timbered  near  the  Missouri  Biver,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary.  The  population  is  a  little  over  1,200.  In  1872  patents  were  issued  to  some 
480  persons.  Ont^  English  names  were  used,  and  a  lar^e  proportion  of  patentees 
know  neither  their  patent  names  nor  the  location  of  their  land.  These  names  run 
through  history  and  literature— Aaron  Burr  and  Benjamin  Johnson,  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Alice  Cary  being  on  this  remarkable  roll.  Some  hundred  or  more  houses 
were  built  upon  these  lands  claimed  by  the  occupants.  These  patents  are  final  as  far 
as  the  United  States  can  give  and  grant  the  land,  and  they  are  inalienable.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  there  are  cases  where  a  forty  or  eighty  acre  tract  is  owned  by  eight  or  ten 
heirs,  all  having  an  undivided  and  equal  right ;  and  in  some  cases  all  the  improvements 
on  that  tract  have  been  made  by  an  Indian  having  no  right  whatever  to  the  land.  The 
condition  of  the  patented  tracts  in  this  tribe  shows  the  futility  of  this  plan  to  push  a 
people  forward  by  fastening  them  and  their  heirs  on  inalienable  lands.  Among  the 
man^  owners  no  one  owns  the  land.  The  difficulties,  legal  and  otherwise,  attending 
these  old  patents  multiply  the  work  here  two  or  three  fold. 

Up  to  last  March,  when  I  was  ordered  to  cease  work,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  appropriation,  I  had  made  over  four  hundred  allotments,  covering  some  30,000  to 
40,000  acres.  These  allotments  were  mainly  out  upon  the  western  portion  of  the 
reservation,  near  to  the  white  settlement  and  the  railroad.  The  allottees  will  all 
have  to  pioneer.  Some  have  already  broken  up  their  allotments ;  others  would  have 
done  so,  and  more  acres  would  have  been  broken  by  all  but  for  the  cattlemen.  These, 
by  a  series  of  devices,  have  turned  the  greater  part  of  the  reservation  into  a  herding 
ground.  The  thousands  of  cattle  drove  the  would-be  farmers  away,  and  have  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  acres  of  hay  land.  All  this  took  place  during  the  suspension  of 
the  work  here.  I  returned  about  the  middle  of  August  to  find  the  Indians  discour- 
aged and  demoralized.  It  will  take  much  efibrt  to  bring  them  back  to  where  they 
were  last  fall,  and  they  can  not  fail  to  bo  weakened  by  the  experience  they  have  had 
this  year. 

The  changed  condition  of  the  Indian  under  severalty  few  persons  realize.  It  can 
hardly  be  understood  without  field  experience.  I  wish  this  change  was  better  known 
and  appreciated,  for  it  calls  for  new  governmental  methods,  new  plans  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  the  forms  of  orderly  society,  and  de- 
mands the  attention  of  the  thoughtfiil  Christians  who  consider  the  Indian. 

There  are  many  points  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  notice— the  need  of  a  careful 
i^gistry  of  each  allotted  tribe,  that  legal  descent  may  be  secure,  and  that  in  the  years 
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to  oeme  the  title  to  land  may  be  without  flaw.  Also^  how  the  law  bears  upon  the  In- 
dian woman.  The  imperfection  of  our  laws  regarding  the  women  are  very  clearly 
brought  oat  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  women  under  the  severalty  act. 

My  cordial  greeting  to  friends  and  co-workers.    May  yon  be  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened by  your  conference,  and  the  good  work  made  more  effectual  in  consequence, 
very  truly,  yours, 

AUCS  C.  FLBTCRX&. 

With  regard  to  the  educational  work,  when  the  peace  policy  was  inaugurated, 
twenty  years  ago,  there  was  none  worthy  of  the  name  among  the  Indians,  lliere 
were  a  ^w  day  schools.  In  some  places  teachers  were  appointed  and  paid  by  Uie 
Government,  who  had  no  schools  at  all ;  perhaps  they  lived  on  the  reservation,  and 
perhaps  not.  But  a  system  has  been  inaugurated,  and  there  are  now,  according  to  the . 
last  report,  some  1,400  Indian  children  in  day  schools,  boarding-schools,  industrial  and 
mission  schools.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  now  in  schools 
of  some  kind.  Twenty  years  as^o  the  Government  appropriated  about  $30,000  per 
annum  for  education  among  the  Indians.  The  amount  last  year  was  about  $1,200,000. 
This  shows  that  something  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  means  for  edu- 
cating Indian  children.  During  the  lasc  ten  years  the  progress  has  been  great  in 
other  directions.  The  number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  live  in  a  some- 
what civilized  way,  is  not  far  from  100,000.  The  amount  expended  by  the  churches 
for  carrying  on  missionary  and  school  work  was,  last  year,  about  $S)0,000 ;  while 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  comparatively  small,  and  ten  ^ears  ago  only  about  $70,000. 
The  amount  of  land  cultivated  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  present  some  £Gu:ts  with  regard  to  the  Indians  over 
the  border,  in  Canada. 

INDIANS  IN  CANADA. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
whom  I  met  at  my  summer  home  in  New  Hampshire,  and  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  White, 
superintendent-general  of  Indian  affairs.  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  have  received  a' copy 
of  the.report  of  the  department  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1887. 
Haviuff  read  with  care  this  report,  and  having  examiiied  the  statistical  tables,  which 
are  quite  full  to  the  minutest  detail,  I  am  able  to  present  some  facts  which  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  this  conference,  and  perhaps  new  to  many  present. 

The  number  of  Indians  now  under  the  control  of  the  department's  said  to  be  about 
128,000 ;  i,  e.,  just  about  one-half  the  number  in  the  United  States.  These  Indians 
are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Canada,  from  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  At- 
lantic, to  British  Columbia  on  the  Pacific,  and  occupy  1,147  reserves.  The  reserves 
are  very  small  as  compared  with  those  in  our  own  country.  The  total  area  of  the 
1,147  reserves  is  not  given  in  the  report ;  but  the  87  **  farming  reservations"  in  the 
northwest  Territories  contain  4,082.6  square  miles,  or  an  average  of  nearly  47  square 
miles  each.  If  that  average  were  maintained  throughout  the  1,147  reserves  the  total 
area  would  be  nearly  54,0(^  square  miles ;  but  probably  the  eastern  reserves  are  much 
smaller  than  the  western. 

The  land  cultivated  on  all  the  reserves  was  98,727  acres,  or  about  154  square  miles. 
The  farm  products  during  1887  were  102,808  bushels  of  wheat,  139,036  bushels  of  oats, 
1:^,985  bushels  of  peas,  67,412  bushels  of  barley,  44,781  bushels  of  other  grains,  286,- 
232  bushels  of  potatoes,  21,504  bushels  of  turnips,  and  37,376  tons  of  hay.  The  Indians 
own  22,878  horses,  19,421  cattle,  2,586  sheep,  and  8,470  pigs.  They  also  have  9,401 
houses,  besides  a  fair  supply  of  farming  implements.  These  statistics  show  that  only 
a  minority  of  the  Indians  are  supported  by  agricultural  industry.  The  majority  still 
support  themselves  by  hunting,  hshing,  and  trapping.  In  British  Columbia  alone  the 
value  offish,  ftirs,  and  oil  procured  by  their  labor  during  theyear  1887  was  $1,209,873. 
They  are,  however,  making  progress  in  agriculture,  and  some  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  holding  their  lands  in  severalty  instead  of  m  common. 

Some  ai*e  also  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  education.  The  Government  main- 
tains 198  Indian  shcools  of  all  grades,  in  which  there  are  5,951  pupils.  Nine  of  these 
schools  are  industrial  schools,  with  a  total  of  374  scholars.  The  total  expenditure 
by  the  Government  for  education  is  about  $60,000.  The  amount  expended  by  mis- 
sionary societies  is  not  given.  A  scheme  has  been  proposed  to  increase  largely  the 
facilities  for  industrial  training;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  schools  of  that  character 
are  by  far  the  most  effective. 

"What  shall  be  done  with  the  graduates  of  training  schools  T"  is  a  question  which 
is  beginning  to  press  upon  the  officials  and  people  in  Canada,  as  with  us.  The  super- 
intendent-general says:  "To  insure  complete  success,  th«  education  of  Indian  <mil- 
dren  must  not  cease  with  their  school  course ;  on  the  contrary,  that  should  be  only  the 
commencement ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  after  its  completion  that  the  greatest  care 
for  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  training  at  these  schools  needs  to  be  exercised, 
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in  order  to  prevent  retrogression.  And  having  this  consideration  before  me,  I  think 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  generally  accepted  theory  which  requires  that  when 
they  have  completed  their  coarse  at  an  institntion  the  children  shoold  return  to  the 
reserves,  and  follow  for  the  benefit  of  their  people  the  trade  or  occupation  of  which 
they  have  acquired  a  knowledge,  or  that  they  should  become  teachers  of  Indian 
day  schools,  is  correct  in  principle ;  or  whether  the  injury  received  by  those  who  re- 
turn to  the  reserves  in  renewing  their  old  associations  is  not  calculated  to  be  much 
greater  than,  and  to  outweigh  any,  benefit  conferred  upon  the  other  members  of  the  ' 
band  through  the  pursuit  by  those  who  have  acquired  trades  of  the  same  on  the  re- 
serve. 

'4t  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  advisable  that  every  possible  le^timate  means 
should  be  used  to  prevent  those  whose  education  at  an  industrial  institntion  or  high 
school  has  been  completed  from  returning  to  the  reserves ;  and  that  strong  induce- 
ments, by  obtaining  for  them  profitable  emplovment  at  their  trades  or  at  fie^-work, 
whichever  may  have  been  leasned  by  them,  or  by  setting  them  up  in  the  same,  should 
be  held  oat  to  them,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  reside  in  towns,  or,  in  the  case  of  farmers, 
in  settlements  of  white  people,  and  thus  become  amalgamated  with  the  general  com- 
munity. To  accomplish  satisfactory  and  lasting  results,  not  only  must  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  institutions  be  displayed  in  the  education  and  industrial 
training  of  those  committed  to  their  care ;  but  when  they  have  completed  their  course 
at  the  institution,  and  are  launched  upon  the  world,  as  much,  if  not  |;reater,  energy 
must  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  department  and  its  officers,  and  on  the  i>art  of 
the  Christian  public  and  philanthropists,  to  insure  their  success  in  the  lines  of  indus- 
try of  which  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge." 

Such  advanced  ideas  upon  the  Indian  question  find  utterance  in  Canada  as  well  as 
at  Carlisle,  and  it  may  be  that  eventuaUy  we  shall  all  find  in  these  views  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  Indian  fund,  which  consists  of  all  moneys  accrued  firom  annuities  secured  by 
treat V  and  from  sales  of  land  surrendered  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit,  amounts  to 
$3,303,864.24.  From  these  funds  the  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
$320,708.33.  The  expenditures  on  account  of  parliamentary  appropriations  were 
$1,147,724.69.    The  department  still  holds  for  sale  abont  475,000  acres  of  Indian  land. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  our  cousins  across  the  border  have  some  advantages  over  us 
in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs. 

One  is  that  the  Indians  in  Canada  are  scattered  so  widely  in  small  bands,  and  upon 
a  large  number  of  small  reserves.  Many  of  these  reserves  are  only  2  or  3  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  farms  of  whites,  so  that  the  Indian^  are  living 
practically  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  and  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  civil- 
ized people.  There  are  no  such  vast  tracts  of  country  reserved  to  encourage  roaming 
habits  as  our  Indian  Territory,  Dakota,  San  Carlos,  and  other  reservations.  Nor  are 
there  any  such  large  numbers  of  Indians  massed  together,  sustaining  each  other  in 
habits  of  idleness,  superstition,  and  immorality,  and  iu  opposition  to  all  efforts  for 
their  improvement  and  civilization. 

Another  advantage  in  Canada  is  the  permanency  of  administration.  No  political 
necessity  compels  a  change  of  officials  in  the  Indian  department  every  four  years. 
Hence  agents,  and  visiting  insi>ectors,  and  school  superintendents,  and  teachers  who 
are  found  efficient  are  retained  in  the  service,  their  usefulness  ever  growing  with 
experience. 

A  third  advantage  is  found  in  the  legal  status  of  the  Indians  in  Canada.  They  are, 
and  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are,  subjects  of  the  government,  and  that  they  owe 
allegiance  to  it.  They  are  not  treated  as  aliens  and  foreigners,  nor  encouraged  by 
delusive  treaties  to  believe  that  they  are  nations  with  natimial  prerogatives.  They 
are  all  citizens,  and  can  acquire  the  elective  franchise  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
citizens.  To  this  condition  of  affairs  we  are  approaching;,  and  we  shall  attain  it 
under  the  operation  of  the  Dawes  severalty  bill,  if  it  is  faithfully  and  efficiently  ex- 
ecuted. 

Dr.  Foster  asked  General  Whittlesey  to  state  the  condition  of  affiairs  at  present  on 
the  Sioux  Reservation. 

General  Whittlesbt.  The  Sioux  bill  was  passed  last  winter,  for  the  pnroose  of 
dividing  the  great  Sioux  Reservation.  Provision  was  made  that  abont  one-nali  of  the 
great  Sioux  Reservation,  or  11,000,000  acres,  should  be  sold  for  their  benefit.  An  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  was  made  two  or  three  years  ago.  An  effort  was  made  to  get  the 
assent  of  the  Indians  to  it ;  for  the  treaty  of  1868  requires  that  in  any  future  agree- 
ment for  the  ceding  of  their  land,  an  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  must  first  be 
obtained  before  they  can  relinquish  their  rights.  Under  the  bill  passed  last  winter 
a  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Cleveland.  Pratt,  and  Wright,  to 
go  and  hold  councils  with  these  different  tribes,  and  secure,  ii  possible,  their  consent 
to  this  division  of  the  Sioux  Reservation,  and  cession  of  part  of  their  lands.  Many  of 
the  Indians  are  afraid  to  make  any  agreement,  not  because  they  do  not  think  the 
measure  is  for  their  benefit,  for  it  was  passed  under  Mr.  Dawes's  leadership ;  not  be- 
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cause  they  do  not  regard  it  as  a  good  measure  on  the  whole;  hat  heeaose  they  are 
afraid  to  trust  the  Government.  They  say  they  have  made  a  great  many  agreements 
in  former  years,  and  have  been  deceived ;  and  they  fear  if  they  si^n  any  papers  they 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  again.  The  last  news  I  heard  with  regard  to  it  was 
that  the  commission  was  hopeful  of  succeeding,  though  they  had  failed  on  tho  Upper 
Missouri,  at  the  Standing  Rock  Agency.  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  now. 
The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  INDIAN. 

The  Indian  problem  is  three  problems—land,  law,  and  education.  Tho  country  has 
entered  upon  the  solution  of  the  land  problem.  It  has  resolved  to  break  up  the  res- 
ervation system,  allot  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  so  much  land  as  they  can  profitably 
occupy,  purchase  the  rest  at  a  fair  valuation,  throw  it  open  to  actual  settlers,  and 
consecrate  the  entire  pontinent  to  civilization,  with  noHblack  spot  upon  it  devoted  to 
barbarism.  Upon  that  experiment  the  country  has  entered,  and  it  will  not  turn  back. 
The  law  problem  also  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  solution.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  existing  courts  are  open  to  the  Indians ;  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  hope  that  special  courts  will  be  provided  for  tlieir  special  protection,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  plau  outlined  by  the  law  committee  of  the  Lake  Mo- 
honk  conference.  But  nothlug  has  yet  been  done  toward  the  solution  of  the  educa- 
tional problem.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  toward  the  education  of  individual  In- 
dians, something,  perhaps,  toward  the  education  of  single  tribes,  but  no  plan  has  been 
agreed  upon ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  plau  has  even  been  proposed 
for  solving  the  educational  problem  of  the  Indian  race — for  converting  them  from 
groups  of  tramps,  beggars,  thieves,  and  sometimes  robbers  and  murderers,  into  com- 
munities of  intelligent,  industrious,  aud  self-supporting  citizens. 

But  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  problem  of  the  three.  Put  an  ignorant  and 
imbruted  savage  on  land  of  his  own  and  he  remains  a  pauper,  if  he  does  not  become 
a  vagrant  and  a  thief.  Open  to  him  the  courts  of  justice,  and  make  him  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  give  bin!  neither  knowledge  nor  a  moral  education,  and 
he  will  come  before  those  courts  only  as  a  criminal :  but  inspire  in  him  the  ambition 
of  industry,  and  equip  him  with  the  capacity  of  self-support,  and  he  will  acquire  in 
time  the  needful  land  and  find  a  way  to  protect  his  personal  rights.  These  reforms 
must  move  on  together.  Certain  it  is  that  without  the  legal  and  the  educational  re- 
form, the  land  reform  will  be  death  to  the  Indian  and  burden,  if  not  disaster,  to  the 
white  race.  My  object  in  this  paper  is  simply  to  set  before  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence the  outlines  of  a  possible  eancational  system,  ih  the  hope  that  the  principles 
here  announced  and  the  methods  here  suggested  may  at  least  be  found  worthy  of 
discussion,  out  of  which  may  be  evolved  a  plan  worthy  to  be  presented  to  the  conntry 
for  its  adoption. 

At  present  we  have  no  system  of  Indian  education.  Some  Christian  and  philan- 
thropic individuals  and  societies  are  attempting,  in  various  fragmentary  ways,  to  do 
a  work  of  education  in  special  localities.  The  Government  is  doing  some  educa- 
tional work,  under  teachers  whom  it  has  appointed  and  whom  it  supports;  but  the 
efficacy  of  these  governmental  efforts  depends  largely  upon  the  ability  aud  character 
of  the  agent  of  the  reservation  on  which  the  school  is  situated.  The  Government  and 
the  churches  have  in  other  instances  entered  into  a  quasi  partnership,  which  is  as 
perplexing  in  its'results  as  it  is  anomalous  iu  its  nature ;  the  Government  sometimes 
furnishing  the  buildings,  sometimes  furnishing  the  teachers,  sometimes  making  appro- 
priations for  the  one  or  t^e  other,  and  sometimes  simply  sending  pupils  to  the  schools 
established  by  private  benevolences,  and  paying  their  tuition.  Under  such  a  method 
as  this  tho  churches  naturally  enter  into  vigorous  competition  with  each  other  for 
governmental  appropriations.  It  is  simply  an  incidental  evil  of  this  anomalous  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  in  the  year  closing  June,  1886,  out  of  fifty  religious  schools  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  Government  aud  in  part  by  religious  societies,  thirty-eight 
were  under  Roman  Catholic  control  with  2,068  pupils,  and  twelve  were  under  Prot- 
estant control  with  500])upils.  This  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  works  with  efficiency  because  it  works  as  a  unit,  but  rather  to  the 
discredit  of  the  Protestant  churches,  which  are  unable  to  lay  aside  their  differences 
and  combine  their  efforts  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  non-sectarian  education  of  a 
pagan  people  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  country.  It  is  at  all  events  entirely  to 
the  discredit  of  a  method  which  never  would  have  been  devised — which,  like  Topsy, 
was  not  made,  but  only  "growed." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  vice  of  the  present  essentially  vicious  no-system  of  Indian  ed- 
ucation. A  minority  of  Indian  children  are  taught  more  or  less  feebly  the  rudiments 
of  civilization,  some  in  boarding-schools,  some  in  day-schools,  some  on  the  reserva- 
tion, some  oft'  it,  some  under  one,  others  under  another  sectarian  influence.  When  a 
little  smattering  of  education  has  been  given  them  they  drift  baek,  or  are  sent 
back  to  the  reservation,  to  forget  what  they  have  learned— to  take  off  the  beaver  and 
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put  on  the  feathers,  to  lay  aside  the  hoe  aud  take  np  the  hatchet,  and  resume  the 
war  paint  which  thev  had  washed  from  their  faces  at  the  school-house  door.  That  so 
many  Indians  are  able  to  resist  the  evil  influences  of  their  savage  environments,  and 
interpenetrate  their  tribe  with  any  civilizing  influences  whatever,  afibrds  a  singular 
testimony  to  the  stability  of  character  which  goes  along  with  a  saturnine  disposi- 
tion. What  the  country  should  do«  what  the  friends  of  Indian  emancipation — rather 
let  me  9ay  of  justice,  humanity,  aud  equal  rights— should  do,  is  to  substitute  for  this 
chaotic  congeries  of  fragmentary  efibrts,  a  system  which  shall  secure  within  a  gener- 
ation the  education  of  all  Indian  children  within  the  bdrders  of  the  Unit^  States 
in  the  essentials  of  American  civilization.  Certain  propositions  looking  to  this  ulti- 
mate result  I  desire  to  put  before  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  for  its  discussion. 

(1)  The  United  States  Government  must  undertake  to  provide  this  education,  not 
to  sui)plemeBt  provision  made  by  others ;  not  to  aid.it  with  appropriations,  niggardly  in 
some  instances,  excessive  in  others ;  not  to  try  tentative  experiments  here  and  there  de- 
pendent upon  the  idiosyncrasy  of  individual  agents — but  to  assume  the  work  of  equip- 
ping for  civilized  industry  and  intelligent  citizenship  the  entire  massof  Indian  popu- 
lation now  under  the  age  of,  say  eighteen.  This  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
Grovemment  to  do.  We  have  no  rignt  to  throw  this  burden  on  the  locality  in  which 
the  Indian  tribe  happens  to  be  located ;  we  have  no  right  to  require  Dakota  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  Sioux,  or  New  Mexico  for  the  education  of  the  Apache. 
We  have  steadily  pressed  the  Indian  tribes  westward,  and  they  no  longer  trouble  the 
New  £ngland,  nor  the  Middle,  nor  even  the  Western  States ;  the  burden  that  be- 
longs properly  to  the  entire  country  has  been  put  upon  the  scattered  populations  of 
the  far  West.  It  is  wholly  inequitable  that  we  of  the  £ast  should  philanthrop- 
ically  demand  that  the  Indians  be  educated,  and  drop  a  dime  or  a  quarter  now  and 
then  into  the  church  plate  toward  their  education,  while  we  leave  the  few  of  our 
fellow-icitizens  who  are  struggling  with  the  problems  of  a  pioneer  life  to  choose  be- 
tween enduring  the  intolerable  burden  of  a  great  ignorant  aild  vagrant  population,  or 
to  shoulder  the  almost  equally  intolerable  burden  of  educating  them  out  of  their  va- 
grancv  and  pauperism.  There  is  as  little  reason  for  throwing  this  burden  upon  the 
churches.  The  Christian  churches  of  America  have  all  that  they  can  do  to  fuiflU  the 
duty  definitely  laid  upon  them  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  of  their  own 
and  other  lands,  and  of  teaching  what  obligations  that  gospel  imposes  on  their  own 
congregations. 

If  the  Government  were  poor  and  the  churches  were  rich,-it  might  be  asked  of  the 
churches  that  they  should  assume  the  burden  of  educating  the  Indian  children  of  the 
continent.  But  it  is  the  churches  who  are  relatively  poor,  while  the  Gk>vernment  is 
so  rich  that  it  is  racked  by  political  debate  from  one  end  to  the  other  over  the  ques- 
tion what  it  shall  do  with  its  surplus.  The  education  of  the  wards  of  the  nation  is 
a  duty  imposed  upon  the  nation  itself.  I  do  not  stop  here  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  it  owes,  upon  solemn  treaty  obligations,  thousands  of  dollars  promised  to  Indian 
tribes  for  scnools  never  established  and  teachers  never  commissioned;  nor  upon  the 
other  fact  that  it  will  soon  have  in  its  hands,  from  the  sale  of  Indian  lands,  millions 
of  dollars  belonging  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  with  no  possible  way  of  expenditure  so 
advantageous  to  them  as  the  way  of  education.  If  we  had  no  Indian  lands  out  of  which 
to  re-imburse  ourselves,  if  we  had  not  made  sacred  treaties  only  to  break  them,  it 
would  still  remain  true  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation,  out  of  its  abundant  wealth — 
wealth  produced  by  the  lands  where  these  Indians  once  roamed  in  savdge  freedom — to 
provide  the  means  necessary  to  enable  those  saute  Indians  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
conditions  of  civilized  life.  Nor  is  this  a  problem  of  proportions  so  vast  that  the 
conntry  can  not  venture  to  enter  upon  it.  The  entire  population  of  Indian  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  is  estimated  at  less  than  fifty  thousand.  An  ade- 
quate, continuous,  systematic  education  of  fifty  thousand  pupils  for  less  than  half  a 
century  would  solve  the  Indian  problem.  It  would  not  be  costly.  Schools  are  less 
expensive  than  war.  It  costs  less  to  educate  an  Indian  than  it  does  to  shoot  him.  A 
long  and  costly  experience  demonstrated  that  fact. 

(2)  The  education  thus  to  be  afibrded  must  not  merely  be  ofiered  as  a  sift ;  it  must 
be  imposed  by  superior  authority  as  a  requirement.  In  other  words,  the  education 
of  Indian  children  must  be  made  compulsory.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  red  man  is  hungering  for  the  white  man's  culture,  eager  to  take  it  if  it  is  offered 
to  him.  The  ignorant  are  never  hungry  for  education,  nor  the  vicious  for  morality, 
nor  barbarism Ibr  civilization;  educators  have  to  create  the  appetite  as  well  as  to 
furnish  the  food.  The  ri^ht  of  government  to  interfere  between  parent  and  child 
must  indeed  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  caution ;  the  par^tal  right  is  the  most 
sacred  of  all  rights ;  but  a  barbaric  father  has  no  right  to  keep  his  child  in  barbarism, 
nor  an  ignorant  father,  to  keep  his  child  in  ignorance.  There  may  be  difficulty  in 
compelling  the  children  of  Indians  to  attend  the  white  man's  school,  but  there  need 
be  no  question  of  the  right  to  compel  such  attendance;  and  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  when  there  is  a  will,  there  will  without  difficulty  be  found  a  way. 

(3)  In  organizing  such  a  system  of  education  as  I  am  trying  to  outline  before  you. 
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the  Oovemment  should  asenme  the  entire  charge  of  all  primary  education.  As  fast 
as  possible  contract  schools  should  be  passed  over  either  to  rhe  entire  control  of  the 
Government,  which  maintains  them,  or  to  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  church  or 
society  whicn  controls  them.  It  is  absolutely  right  that  the  GK)vemment  should  ad- 
minister all  the  moneys  which  the  Government  appropriates.  There  is  only  one  form 
of  contract  school  which  is  legitimate  in  any  permanent  or  well-organized  system  of 
education ;  it  is  that  in  which  the  school  is  wholly  administered  and  controlled  by 
private  enterprise,  and  the  Government  sends  pupils  to  it  and  pays  for  their  tuition 
as  any  other  patron  might  do.  In  assuming  this  work  of  primary  education,  the 
Government  snould  assume  to  give  all  that  is  necessary  to  equip  the  Indian  child  for 
civilized  life.  It  should  teach  him  the  English  language,  while  the  (Government 
was  wholly  wrong  in  assuming  to  prohibit  individual  societies  and  churches  from 
teaching  what  doctrine  they  pleased  in  what  language  they  chose,  so  long  as  they 
paid  the  expenses  out  of  their  own  pockets,  it  was  wholly  right  in  refosing  to  spend 
a  dollar  of  the  people's  money  to  educate  a  pagan  population  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  impalpable  walls  of  language  are  more  impenetrable  than  walls  of  stone.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  destroy  the  imaginary  line  which  surrounds  the  reservation  if 
we  leave  the  Indian  hedged  about  by  an  ignorance  of  the  language  of  his  neighbors ; 
this  would  be  to  convert  him  from  the  ^psy  isolated  into  a  gypsy  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  Government  should  teach  him  so  much  of  arithmetic  and  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  will  enable  him  to  enter  on  the  straggle  of  American  life  with  at  least  a 
fair  chance  of  tolerable  success ;  it  should  teach  him  methods  of  industry  as  well  as 
forms  of  expression ;  and  it  should  also  teach  him  those  great  fundamental  ethical 
principles,  without  which  society  is  impossible  and  the  social  organism  goes  to  wreck. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  forms  of  industry,  principles  of  right  and  wrone,  and 
language  itself,  which  are  picked  up  unconciously  by  the  white  boy  in  hi^  home, 
roust  needs  be  taught  deliberately  and  with  set  purpose  to  the  Indian  boy,  who  has 
picked  up  only  the  use  of  the  tomahawk,  the  ethics  of  the  camp-fire,  and  the  vernac- 
ular of  his  own  tribe. 

(4)  If  the  Government  were  at  once  to  assume  the  entire  work  of  educating  the  In- 
dian children  of  school  age  in  the  United  States,  and  of  compelling  them  to  attend 
the  schools,  and  of  fumisning  them  thereat  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  the  methods  of  industry  and  the  moral  laws  to  fit  them  for  civilized  life, 
the  churches,  released  firom  a  burden  which  never  ought  to  have  been  laid  upon  them, 
could  bend  their  energies  to  the  twofold  work  of  the  higher  ethical  and  the  spii-itual 
culture  of  the  Indians,  and  for  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  where  Indian 
teachers  might  be  prepared  to  become  the  educators  of  their  own  people.  No  race  is 
truly  educated  until  it  is  taught  to  be  self-educative.  If  Hampton  and  Carlisle  were 
left  free  to  devote  their  energies  to  educating  men'  and  women  to  become,  in  turn, 
educators  of  their  own  people ;  if  no  men  and  women  were  sent  tathem  except  with 
that  purpose  in  view,  and  no  more  than  could  be  profitably  famished  employment  as 
Indian  educators,  either  in  the  school-room,  or  in  the  shop,  or  on  the  farm ;  if  every- 
where the  Christian  churches  could  devote  their  educational  labors,  as  they  are  now 
doine  in  the  South,  to  educating  educators,  the  relations  between  the  churches  and 
the  Government  would  be  made  harmonious,  and  the  problem  of  religious  education, 
if  not  absolutely  solved,  would  be  greatly  simplified.  Religion  is,  alter  all,  a  matter 
of  personal  infloence  more  than  of  catechetical  instraction.  If  the  (Government  will 
come  to  the  churches  for  Christian  teachers,  the  churches  may  well  agree  to  leave  the 
catechisms  out  of  the  schools  in  which  those  Christian  teachers  do  their  work. 

(5)  There  is  a  universal  agreement  among  all  friends  of  the  Indian,  among  all  who 
are  trying  to  promote  his  education,  among  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  transform  him 
from  a  burden  borne  to  a  nsefal  member  of  society,  that  the  Indian  schools  should  be 
taken  out  of  politics.  There  is  only  one  way  to  take  them  out  of  politics,  namely, 
by  making  the  head  of  the  school  system  non-political.  So  long  as  the  Bureau  is  a 
part  of  a  political  machine,  and  the  schools  are  a  part  of  the  Bureau,  so  long  the 
schools  will  be  a  part  of  a  political  machine;  and  so  I  come  to  the  fifth,  last,  but 
fundamental  propos)4;ion  of  this  entire  scheme.  It  is,  that  the  President  appoint  a 
non-political  commission,  who  shall  be  authorized  to  organize  add  direct  a  new  edu- 
cational system ;  that  the  money  for  that  system  be  appropriated  in  the  lump  by 
Congress  to  that  educational  commission;  and  that  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the 
organization  of  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  entire  system,  be  placed  under 
its  direction  and  control,  freed  from  the  entanglements  involved,  on  the  one  hand  by 
connection  with  an  administrative  bureau,  on  the  other  hand  by  the  necessity  of 
securing  infiuence  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  needful  appropriations. 

One  objection  to  this  plan  I  venture  to  anticipate— the  objection  brought  to  all 
new  plans:  "  It  is  impracticable."  My  answer  to  that  objection  now  and  always  is, 
whatever  ought  to  be  done  can  be  done.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  plan  is  im- 
practicable. It  would  have  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  far  West,  because  it 
would  take  from  them  a  burden  which  never  ought  to  have  been  laid  upon  them — 
the  burden  of  transforming  hereditary  barbarians  and  paupers  into  intelligent  self* 
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Bopporting  aod  valuable  members-  of  society ;  it  woqld  have  the  sapport  of  pbilan^ 
thropists  of  the  East,  because  it  would  promise  to  remove  &om  national  politics  a 
disturbing  element,  from  the  national  escutcheon  a  black  stain,  and  &om  nationi^ 
life  a  plague  spot;  it  would  have  the  support  of  the  press,  which  is  always  able  ip 
a  fair  fij^ht  and  an  open  field  to  defeat  the  politicians ;  it  would  have  the  snpport  of 
the  national  conscience,  which  in  American  history  has  never  failed  to  win  when  it 
has  been  educated  and  aroused.  Three  years  ago' we  assembled  at  Lake  Mohonk  to 
discuss  the  Indian  question.  We  agreed,  after  much  patient,  though  warm  debate, 
that  the  reservation  system  should  be  abolished,  the  Indians  given  their  lands  in 
severalty,  the  unallotted  land  opened  to  actual  settlers,  and  the  country  consecrated 
to  civilization  from  ocean  to  ocean.  We  were  told  then  that  this  was  impracticable. 
But  the  press  adopted  the  Lake  Mohonk  platform,  and  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion followed  the  leadership  of  the  press  and  the  conference.  The  land  problem  is 
solved.  If  this  fall  the  friends  of  the  Indian  assembled  at  Lake  Mohonk  can  agree 
upon  an  educational  system  as  absolutely  just  as  the  land  reform  on  which  they  then 
agreed,  they  can  depend  with  equal  assurance  on  the  press  and  the  public  conscience 
for  their  allies,  and  on  the  ultimate,  and  I  believe  the  speedy,  acceptance  of  their 
conclusions  by  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

DISCUSSION  ON  EDUCATION. 

Col.  Jj,  £.  Dudley,  of  Boston,  was  invited  to  open  the  discussion. 

Col.  L.  E.  Dudley.  IJb  is  more  than  twelve  years  since  I  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  Indian  service,  and  during  these  years  my  attention  has  been  given  to  other  sub- 
jects. I  entered  the  Indian  service  just  after  (General  Grant's  peace  policy  had  been 
inaugurated.  All  the  friends  of  the  Indians  ought  to  render  thanks  tor  the  initiation 
of  that  policy:  Things  were  in  a  chaotic  oonditiop,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
those  wno  were  struggling  for  improvement  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  to 
get  a  response  anywhere  throughout  the  country.  If  General  Howard,  when  he  first 
interested  himself  to  go  out  among  the  Apaches  and  bring  those  Indians  in  npon  the 
reservation,  had  had  the  Mohonk  conference  behind  him,  the  results  would  have 
been  better.  If  all  t}ie  officers  of  that  time  had  had  the  same  support  we  should 
have  made  better  records  than  we  did.  In  regard  to  this  educational  problem  which 
Dr.  Abbott  has  presented,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  about  exhausted  the  subject, 
and  that  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  criticism  of  his  position.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  it 
will  be  made  the  platform  of  this  conference,  and  that  it  will  be  sent  ont  to  the  coun- 
try as  the  method  which  the  friends  of  the  Indians  desire  to  have  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  this  people  who  have  lived  so  long  in  their  savage  condition 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  race  that  we  have  not  made  more  progress  in  the  education 
and  civilization  of  the  Indian.  I  have  often  felt  that  if  I  were  an  Indian  I  should  be 
a  much  worSeone  than  any  we  have,  under  the  provocation  which  they  have  received. 
During  my  service  in  the  Southwest  I  was  often  obliged  to  investigate  the  difficulties 
which  had  occurred  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians.  I  always  found  that  the 
white  man'b  side  of  the  case  was  presented  and  printed  in  the  newspapers ;  and  I  usually 
found  that  an  Indian  outrage  was  the  result  of  prior  outrages  on  the  part  of  the 
whites.  Let  me  give  you  a  sin|i;le  case  that  I  investigated.  A  band  of  men  were 
trapping  beavers  on  the  Gila  River.  One  of  these  companies  had  secured  a  large 
number  of  skins,  and  they  went  down  into  Sonora  to  sell  them.  While  there  the  gov- 
ernor of  Sonora  said  to  them  that  he  would  give  them  an  ounce  of  silver  for  every 
Apache  scalp.  .They  bought  a  Gatling  gun  and  concealed  it.  Then  they  sent  out 
word  to  the  Apaches  of  that  vicinity  that  they  would  give  them  a  feast.  The  Apaches 
came.  They  turned  over  some  cattle  to  the  Indians,  who  killed  them  for  the  feast ; 
and  while  they  were  gorging  themselves  this  gun  was  opened  upon  them,  and  many 
were  killed.  A  few  days  laier  the  survivors  and  their  i^iends  assembled  and  fell 
upon  another  camp  of  white  people,  perhaps  25  miles  away.  Ton  in  the  East  heard 
all  about  the  murder  of  these  white  trappers.  You  heard  very  little,  if  anything, 
about  the  murders  that  preceded.  This  only  by  way  of  illustrating  the  treatment 
which  the  Indians  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  whites. 

I  hope  that  this  educational  plan  will  be  indorsed  by  the  country,  and  will  be  put 
into  practice.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  influen<|^  that  will  go  ont  from  here  will  iMlp 
to  its  adoption  by  Congress.  When  I  was  in  Arizona  I  remember  the  efforts  made  to 
instruct  the  Indians.  For  twenty  years  the  Government  had  appropriated  $5,000 
annuallv  for  the  education  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Being  of  an  inquiring  disposition 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  see  the  fruits  of  this  $100,000,  and  I  called  for  reports.  I 
found  that  the  money  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  The 
report  said  that  fifty-nine  Indians  had  been  educated  in  these  schools  supported  by 
the  Government.  I  then  asked  to  see  some  of  these  fifty-ntne  educated  Indians.  I 
found  the  most  that  any  one  could  do  was  to  read  a  few  sentences  in  a  Spanish  cate- 
chism; not  one  of  them  could  read  any  English,  and  they  knew  nothiiig  about 
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arithmetic.  I  made  an  effort  to  have  the  English  lauguage  taught  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  to  exclude  the  religious  element  entirely  from  these  schools.  I  began 
to  employ  teachers,  and  took  this  money  away  from  the  priests  to  pay  for  secular  ed- 
ucation &  but  I  found  myself  in  the  hardest  fight  I  have  ever  yet  been  in. 

The  old  system  was  not  a  good  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  knpw  that  there  is  progress. 
Btit  as  Dr.  Abbott  says,  we  need  a  comprehensive  system,  that  shall  bo  inclusive,  and 
that  shall  be  so  organized  that  it  will  go  on  like  clock-work,  to  accomplish  the  civili- 
zation o^'all  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Ellinwood.  There  are  two  or  three  points  in  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  with  refer- 
ence to  which  I  have  some  doubt.  It  was  stated  very  properly  that  the  (Government 
ought  to  assume  this  entire  work  of  Indian  education;  that  it  ought  to  adopt  as 
broad  and  comprehensive  a  system  for  the  children  of  the  Indian  as  for  the  other 
children  of  the  country.  With  all  that  I  agree.  It  was  added,  however,  if  I  heard 
rightly,  that  the  churches  had  no  right  to  engage  in  this  educational  work,  except 
so  far  as  it  should  be  neglected  by  (^vernment.  To  this  I  should  demui\  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  barrier  should  be  raised  against  Christian  schools.  l|he  work  of 
teaching  that  has  been  done  by  the  churches  comprises  a  chief  part  of  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  actual  civilization  and  uplifting  of  these  Indians.  I  did  not  quite 
uhderstand  Dr.  Abbott  as  to  just  what  the  churches  mi^t  do.  As  I  understood  him, 
it  >vas  purely  religious  instruction  that  might  be  given.  But  if  the  missionaries  confine 
themselves  to' Sunday-school  work  and  chance  religious  instruction,  what  can  they 
hope  to  accomplish  t  Unless  they  can  control  the  children  during  the  week  they  can 
not  mold  them.  There  is  little  analogy  between  this  case  and  that  of  our  common- 
Hchool  instruction.  White  children  have  more  or  less  religious  influence  in  their  own 
homes.  The  Indians  have  nothing  of  this  kind.  Missionary  societies  can  do  nothing 
with  Indian  children  unless  they  can  control  their  whole  time.  An  order  has  been 
issued  that  all  pupils  must  be  claimed  for  the  (Government  schools  until  they  are  fall. 
This  oven  applies  to  children  who  have  been  under  the  charge  of  the  missionaries  for 
years. 

With  regard  to  contract  schools,  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  the  ground  that  Dr. 
Abbott  advocates.  I  believe  there  are  evils  connected  with  them ;  but  the  missionary 
boards  are  not  able,  on  any  large  scale,  to  establish  boarding-schools  of  from  20  to 
100  pupils  each,  and  feed,  and  clothe,  and  shelter,  without  aid.  There  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  belonging  to  the  Indians  in  the  charge  of  the  Oovemment  for 
just  such  uses.  Whv  should  these  funds  lie  unused  while  tne  whole  burden  is  laid 
on  the  charity  of  Christian  people  f  It  is  only  Just  that  a  certain  governmental 
stipend  should  be  given,  and  it  is  only  with  such  help  that  so  great  a  work  can  be 
done.  This  is  the  enlightened  policy  which  has  been  adopted  in  India,  and  certainly 
there  is  a  stronger  claim  here.  I  once  saw  in  Lahore  1,500  children  under  the  care  of 
one  missionary.  That  involved  an  immense  expenditure.  Do  yon  suppose  that  a 
missionary  board  could  have  footed  the  whole  bill  for  boarding  such  a  number  f  As 
to  results,  it  is  the  fhink,  honest  confession  of  those  who  are  in  a  pnosition  to  know, 
that  altogether  the  best  educational  work  among  the  natives  of  India  has  been  done 
through  the  missionair*  organizations  with  government  aid. 

With  regard  to  the  last  point  named  In  the  paper,  viz,  the  lifting  of  this  entire  work 
out  of  politics,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  feasible.  There  are  a  thousand  eager  grasping 
hands  that  will  hang  on  to  this  educational  interest  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
an  efficient  political  machine.  I  do  not  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  govern- 
mental education  of  Indians  lifted  out  of  politics.  And  for  Just  that  reason  I  feel  it 
is  the  most  urgent  duty  of  this  conference  to  promote  religious  education.  While 
other  schemes  are  discussed  and  delayed,  and  little  is  accomplished,  I  believe  that 
the  chief  hope  of  Indian  education  lies  with  the  mission  schools,  and  I  think  that 
this  conference,  instead  of  weakening  that  hope,  should  emphasize  it.  While  I  do 
not  think  that  the  education  that  the  Catholics  have  given  is  all  that  it  should  be, 
nevertheless  I  should  encourage  the  idea  that  Catholics,  as  well  as  Methodists,  Prea- 
byterians.  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Friends,  should  be  encouraged  tp  push  for- 
ward their  work.  jLet  the  Gk>vemment  generously  aid  them  all,  and  then  in  addition 
do  as  much  as  possible  in  its  own  way. 

In  regard  to  the  vernacular,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Abbott  that  we  should  push  the 
English  language ;  but  it  does  not  meet  every  case.  Take  the  Dakotas,  for  example. 
Probably  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  j>hem  are  in  school  or  ever  will  be.  There  is  a 
large  uneducated  adult  population.  If  you  close  the  Dakota  Bible,  you  absolutely 
rear  a  wall  between  all  that  adult  population  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his 
salvation.  The  little  boy  who  has  learned  to  read  the  Dakota  Bible  in  the  school, 
can  carry  it  home  and  read  the  story  of  the  cross  to  his  parenta  and  older  brothers 
and  sisters ;  but  with  only  an  English  Bible  he  could  not  reach  them.  While  I  agree 
that  it  is  necessaiy  to  urge  English  as  the  groat  medium  of  civilization,  I  believe  the 
vernacular  should  be  used  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  missionaries,  it  is  the  only 
medium  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  those  who  will  never  go  to 
school,  and  who  can  only  be  reached  by  their  own  children. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Smiley,  it  was  voted  that  hereafter  the  speakers  in  discussion 
should  be  lixiiitedto  ten  minates. 

Mr.  Smilet.  Dr.  Abbott  has  outlined  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  Indian. 
One  of  his  points  is  that  the  appropriations  should  be  made  in  a  lump,  and  that 
they  should  be  continued  for  many  years.  But  one  Congress  can  not  appropriate 
monev  for  another.  Ton  can  not  make  an  appropriation  for  twenty  years  ahead. 
Possibly  a  trust  fhnd  could  be  created,  the  interest  of  which  could  be  applied  to  this 
purpose,  but  one  Congress  can  not  pledge  appropriations  for  another. 

Qeneial  Charles  Sl.  Howard,  we  can  not  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed system.  We  must  direct  our  energy  toward  the  one  great  point  that  some  sys- 
tem must  be  adopted  by  the  Qovemment.  During  the  four  years  that  I  was  Indian 
inspector  I  offlciallv  inspected  twenty-three  reservations,  and  visited  manv  more,  and 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Abbott  that  nothing  is  being  done  by  the  Government,^  that  is,  there 
is  nothing  donO' systematically.  We  must  urge  upon  "Congress  the  necessity  of  devis- 
ing some  wise  means  of  education,  and  leave  to  it  the  specific  plans.  There  is  no 
standard  for  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  There  is  not  a  town  school  in  America 
but  has  some  standard.  The  teacher  must  be  examined  by  some  one.  Kobody  ex- 
amines any  of  these  teachers  for  the  Indians. 

Another  indication  of  the  lack  of  system  is  the  fact  that  absolutely  no  provision  is 
made  to  educate  the  greater  number  of  these  children.  In  the  Navajo  tribe  there  are 
1,000  children.  Government  has  made  provision  for  only  sixty.  The  provision  is  so 
slight  that  one  may  as  well  say  there  is  no  provision  for  these  4,000  children.  Take 
the  great  Sioux  Nation ,  and  almost  the  same  is  true.  The  provision  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  I  can  'most  heartily  support 
any  system  which  will  cover  the  whole  field  and  wUl  provide  adequate  teachers. 
But  nothing  should  be  done  that  will  repress  Christian  work  and  a  Christian  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  think  Dr.  Abbott  meant  to  do  that.  I  understood  him  to  except  the 
Sractice  of  the  Government  in  giving  a  certain  amount  for  the  education  of  each  In- 
ian  child  in  the  missionary  schools.  The  best  practical  work  that  has  been  done  in 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  done  by  the  Christian  churches. 

Miss  Mart  C.  Collins,  of  Standing  Rock.  The  subject  of  teaching  in  the  vernac- 
ular comes  very  clone  to  me,  because  my  work  has  been  done  mostly  in  the  vernac- 
ular, though  we  have  also  taught  English.  To  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people  we 
must  reach  them  through  the  tongue  they  can  understand.  We  can  teach  a  child 
Bible  truths  which  he  can  carry  home  and  read  to  his  father  and  mother,  when  they 
could  not  understand  an  English  Bible.  We  feel  that  the  Government  has  been  uu- 
Just  to  us  in  this  respect.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  English-speaking  person  within 
20  miles  of  my  home,  except  our  own  native  teacher.  When  we  opened  our  school 
last  fall  we  had  50  or  60  children.  There  was  no  (Government  school  within  20  miles. 
Our  teacher  was  ready  for  the  children,  and  they  were  ready  for  him.  But  the  Presi- 
dent said.  No;  the  teacher  must  ffo  home  (he  could  not  teach  English).  What  were 
we  to  dot  I  was  the  only  one  who  could  teach  English,  but  I  had  work  enough  to 
do  outside.  I  could  not,  however,  see  them  go  back  without  some  effort  for  them, 
and  I  did  teach  three  hours  a  day,  though  it  stretched  my  other  work  out  from  5  in 
the  morning  till  10  at  night. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  land  in  severalty,  we  must  go  slowly.  Ton  ask  Indians 
who  have  always  banded  together,  and  who  are  related,  to  separate  and  divide  their 
reservation.  That  is  enough  at  one  time.  Then  yon  ask  them  to  take  land  in  sev- 
eralty. That  is  another  great  question.  Next  yon  ask  them  to  become  citizens. 
They  do  not  know  what  that  means.  Ton  are  going  too  rapidly.  When  the  commis- 
sioners came  to  Standing  Rock  this  bill  was  rea^  to  them.  I  sat  beside  Captain 
Pratt,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  the  others,  and  heard  the  whole  conference.  I  heard  the 
response  of  the  Indians.  I  heard  John  Grass  go  back  over  the  treaty  of  1668,  and 
detail  all  the  parts  that  had  been  kept  and  those  that  had  not.  And  when  some  one 
suf^gested  that  it  was  strange  that  he  should  be  so  familiar  with  it,  since  he  had  not 
it  m  writing,  he  replied,  "l  have  all  of  it  in  my  heart."  Then  he  asked  the  com- 
missioners to  go  back  to  Washington  and  say  they  would  like  to  have  all  the  old  mat- 
ters straightened  out  before  trying  any  new  ones.  When  thev  were  asked  to  sign  the 
papers,  one  of  which  was  red  and  the  other  black,  one  implying  yes,  and  the  other 
no,  one  man  said :  ''  We  do  not  understand  you  people,  you  nave  cheated  us  so  often. 
If  we  sign  a  red  paper,  how  do  we  know  but  when  it  gets  to  Washington  it  may  be 
black!" 

People  must  remember  that  Indians  can  reason.  Ton  can  not  treat  them  as  one 
great  nation.  Ton  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  men  and  women  ;  and 
whenever  the  people  of  the  East  realize  that  fact  there  will  be  no  diflQcnlty  in  civil- 
izing the  Indian.  I  think  the  plan  of  giving  land  in  severalty  is  good,  but  we  shall 
never  civilize  the  Indian  by  legislation  or  Government  schools  alone.  A  man  may  be 
a  teacher  in  them  without  giving  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  He  may  not 
even  be  able  to  talk  English  so  that  you  or  I  would  understand  him.  Many  of  the 
teachers  use  so  much  slang  in  teaching  English  that  the  Indian  children  use  it,  think, 
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ing  they  are  speaking  ^ood  English.  It  has  been  said  that  edncation  without  reUgioii 
makes  men  cfoyer  devils.  That  is  especially  tme  of  the  Indians.  We  oan  not  tftlte 
away  their  old  superstitions  and  give  them  nothing  in  their  place  without  leaving 
the  people  in  a  worse  condition  than  we  fonnd  them. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Shsltok.  I  want  to  reiterate  Miss  Collinses  statement.  After  ei^t 
years'  experienoe  with  the  Indians,  I  would  rather  leave  them  in  their  heatheniam 
than  give  them  a  secular  edncation,  omitting  entirely  the  religious  training.  We  u» 
dealing  with  men  who  think,  and  with  men  who  have  souls ;  and  in  this  whole  mtA- 
ter  of  education  we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  immortal  dfislsinies. 
When  you  exclude  from  secular  education  the  religious  element  you  have  excluded 
every  element  that  could  guaranty  permanent  success. 

In  closing,  Mr.  8helton  related  several  instances,  showing  the  effecta  of  the  order 
preventing  the  return  of  pupils  to  mission  schools  if  there  was  a  Government  aohool 
ou  the  reservation.  The  pupils,  he  said,  are  pleading  in  vain  that  they  may  gobadt 
and  finish  the  work  that  they  have  beeun.  He  hoped  that  the  con£arence  would  put 
into  its  platform  a  plank  as  strong  as  that  of  last  year,  protesting  a|[aiiist  the  inter- 
ference of  Government  with  strictly  religious  work  among  our  American  Lidiana. 

Mrs.  A*  S.  QuiNTOK.  Three  thoughts  come  to  me  so  strongly  that  I  must  uttcir  them. 
The  first  is  the  fact,  so  clearly  illustrated  by  the  testimonies  of  these  miseionaiies 
from  the  field,  that  the  Indian,  now  in  his  savage  state  even,  is  of  much  more  yalue 
OS  a  man  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think.  I  was  not  long  among  Indiaoe, 
and  did  not  visit  more  than  half  a  dozen  tribes :  but  one  need  not  stay  more  than 
five  days  at  any  point  among  them  to  see  and  feel  the  fact  that  the  li£d-roni>d  of 
hoping  and  fearins,  loving  and  hating,  rejoicing  and  weeping,  haa  wrought  bk  theee 
wild  people  that  wnich  we  call  experience,  and  which  makes  character,  and  they  do- 
serve  to  be  treated  like  men  and  women,  and  not  like  unthinking,  irresponsible  bar- 
barians. Sentiment  should  be  made,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  in  this  directi<m«  My 
second  thought  is,  that  in  these  times  of  transition  and  experiment  with  the  race,  wo 
should  all,  as  friends  and  workers,  be  very  guarded  as  to  saying  or  doing  aught  to 
lessen  in  anvwise  the  practical  work  being  done  for  any  tribe,  school,  or  station.  Wo 
need  to  go  forward  toward  the  ideal  Justice,  and  yet  should  avoid  the  great  danger 
that  in  so  doing  we  lose  any  present  practical  helps  or  anywise  zeal.  All  that  la  now 
being  done  is  imperatively  needed,  and  should  be  kept.  The  third  thought  is,  tiiat  it 
is  always-practicable  to  ask  for  what  is  right,  and  that  now  is  the  time  to  ask  the 
great  thing  needed. 

We  all  recognize  that  that  one  all-important  and  all-inclnding  thing  is  to  get  the 
Indian  out  of  politics;  and  why  not  now  ask  that  not  merely  Indian  educatioD,  but 
that  Indian  affairs  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  upright  Christian  men, 
known  to  be  practical  wise  friends  of  that  race,  and  ask  that  power  be  given  them  to 
use  Indian  funds  for  the  education,  civilization,  and  elevation  of  the  race.  If  thio 
could  be  gained  details  would  settle  themselves,  ways  would  be  found.  The  <>«^»^ftf^ 
could  be  reforred  to  the  court  of  equity,  or  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  somehow  be  mut- 
aged.  I  know  this  will  seem  Qui:xotic  to  many,  but  the  thing  that  is  nght  can  bo 
done,  as  Dr.  Abbott  has  said,  and  I  felt  like  shouting  when  he  said  it.  Ihave  ioii 
come  from  the  London  Missionary  Conference,  and  there  testimonies  were  givennom 
all  quarters  of  the  world  of  wonderful,  seemingly  impossible,  things  done  to  meet  the 
needs  of  God's  work.  The  impossible  can  be  done  in  that  work.  Daniel  and  the  three 
Hebrew  children  were  not  in  very  practicable  situations,  yet  they  were  a  suoceaSy  bo- 
cause  in  the  right.  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea  seemed  in  a  hopeless  ease,  and  yet  they  had 
to  be  carried  through  it,  and  God  did  it  for  them.  We  have  asked  half-meaaures  fat 
a  long  time.  For  ten  years  I  have  worked  constantly  on  Indian  behalf,  and  now  £ob1 
like  dropping  old  petitions  and  asking  hereafter  of  Government  the  one  thing  needed* 
namely,  that  somehow  the  Indian  be  gotten  practically  out  of  polities.  That  is  tiio 
right  thing  to  do,  and  therefore  it  can  be  done;  for  the  right  is  God's  way,  and  all  hie 
machinery  is  pledged  to  securing  the  right. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  I  want 
to  thank  Dr.  Abbott  for  his  paper.  At  a  proper  time  I  hope  it  may  be  referred  to  a 
committee,  and  ultimately  presented  for  adoption  by  this  conference.  Jl  dtsousnoD 
of  the  ideal  is  helpful  in  an  examination  of  the  actual  and  the  probable. 

As  to  contract  schools,  I  am  ready  to  say  that  if  Dr.  Abbott  knew  as  much  about  them 
as  I  do,  he  might  say  a  great  deal  more  against  them  than  he  has.  And  if  he  knew  aa 
much  about  tnem  as  I  do.  he  would  be  more  in  favor  of  them  than  he  is.  Many  a 
time  I  have  sat  down  witn  Commissioner  Price,  and  he  would  ai^,  *'  How  much  eon 
your  church  do  f  If  you  can  build  the  house  or  furnish  the  teachers,  vire  can  give 
you  a  grant  of  so  much  for  each  scholar."  That  helped  us  and  it  helped  him.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  good  while  before  we  reach  the  point  which  Dr.  Abbott  suggests. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  ready  to  join  him  in  pushing  for  it.  But  let  us  not  wholly  firget 
what  has  been  done.  The  contract  system  is  not  perfect,  bnt  it  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good,  and  I  no  not  think  we  are  in  a  condition  to  let  go  of  it  yet.  It  will  be  easier 
to  abandon  it  when  we  get  land  in  severalty  for  the  Indians  and  they  are  loeated  in 
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permaneDt  homes.  While  Dr.  Abbott  is  doing  the  best  he  oftn  to  aid  as — Ood  bless 
him  and  all  others  laboring  in  that  way — ^lei  us  not  throw  away  tiie  things  that  have 
been  helping  ns  so  far  till  the  proper  time  oomes.  If  a  maa  has  had  a  broken  leg, 
don't  tell  him  to  throw  away  his  cratches  too  soon. 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  The  incidents  that  have  been  mentioned  in  oonneotion  with 
the  history  of  Indian  education  suggest  to  me  the  thought  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
well  to  add  one  proposition  to  the  theses  which  have  been  put  before  yoft.  It  is  this : 
That  in  the  United  States  of  America  you  can  not  have  even  the  beginnings  of  citi- 
zenship without  the  whole  of  religious  liberty.  The  Indians  have  been  broH^t  to  a 
tamiug-point  in  this  respect.  They  now  live  without  the  guaranties  of  veligioas  lib- 
erty. A  system  has  been  adopted  which  is  introducing  into  Amerisaaoitizenship  men 
here  and  there  thronghoat  these  reservations,  and  the  propontion  which  I  would  liko 
to  have  recognized  in  reference  to  them  is,  that  the  beginning  of  American  citizenship 
necessarily  involves  and  implies  the  whole  of  religious  liberty.  That  ineludsspecsonal 
liberty  to  come,  to  go,  to  speak,  to  learn,  for  the  purposes  of  worship.  Whatever 
tiersonal  liberty  is  required  for  this  purpose  is  involved  in  its  entirety  b^  the  simplest 
beginning  of  American  citizenship.  I  would  like  to  have  that  puoposition  oonsioered 
as  a  buttress  lor  the  theses  which  have  been  laid  before  you,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
sound  constitutional  and  legal  position. 

Professor  Painter.  I  think  it  is  well  not  to  take  away  the  orutehes  too  soon  from  a 
man  with  a  broken  leg,  as  Dr.  Kendall  says :  but  I  think  it  also  a  mistake  not  to  d^ 
tinguish  between  mill-stones  round  the  neck  and  crutches.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
something,  that  much,  has  been  done  in  tho  w«v  of  Indian  education,  in  fpite  of  the 
lack  of  system.  When  you  have  good  men  and  women  at  work  they  wiU  do  some- 
thing in  spite  of  obstacles ;  and  there  have  been  many  such  in  this  work.  'But  it  has 
been  in  spite  of  obstacles,  and  I  think  it  is  time  they  should  be  taken  away.  The  whole 
system  under  which  the  Indian  has  been  plaoed  has  been  an  absolute  despotism,  the 
most  absolute  on  this  earth.  A  few  months  ago  eight  Indians  np  in  If  inaesota  were 
pat  in  iaiL  Why  f  Because  they  were  off  &om  their  reseivatioQ  without  permission 
from  the  agent--drivinff  logs,  and  getting  $1.50  a  day. 

This  summer  I  visited  the  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina.  They  had  got  mixed  ap, 
Bfr.  Atkins  said,  in  politics.  The  Bnrean  had  sent  a  man  down  to  investi^te~a 
yoon^^  clerk  in  the  Department.  He  called  the  Indians  together  in  oonnoil,  and  said : 
'  *  All  m  favor  of  the  Quakers  having  charge  of  this  school  will  rise  up."  Every  Indian 
but  one  got  up.  He  took  that  one  Indian  out  and  held  a  **bashcouaeii^  with  him,  came 
back,  and  made  his  report  on  the  basis  of  that  one  man's  opposition  to  the  Quaker 
management.  The  contract  for  the  new  year  was  refused  to  Mr«  8pray,  who  then 
had  it.  but  was  made  with  Mr.  Hobbs,  of  Indiana,  who  had  the  eontraet  for  the  day 
schools.  Mr.  Hobbs  continued  Mr.  Spray  as  superintendent,  w  ith  his  corps  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  year  opened  most  favorably.  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  had  his  work  to  look  after 
in  Indiana,  wss  telegraphed  by  Mr.  Upshaw  that  he  must  go  to  North  Carolina,  dis- 
miss Spray,  and  take  charge  of  the  school,  or  his  contract  would  be  oaoeeied.  Mr. 
Hobbs  found  that  the  dismissal  of  Spray  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  teaching  force, 
and  the  utter  breaking  np  of  the  school,  as  all  the  pupils  wonhl  also  leave.  He  tele- 
graphed Mr.  Upshaw  that  he  would  have  to  cancel  ms  contract.  Mr.  Upshaw  tele- 
graphed the  agent  to  take  possession  of  the  school  property  and  send  teachers  and 
pupils  home.  Portunately  the  agent,  when  he  came  to  take  in  fully  the  situation, 
found  it  so  nnwise,  in  fact  impracticable,  to  carry  oat  the  ocdei^  that  he  telegraphed 
for  permission  to  suspend  it,  and  finally  secured  its  revocation. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  oases  which  might  be  given  illustrative  of  the  kind  of 
system  under  which  not  alone  the  educational  but  every  interest  of  the  Indian  is 
placed.  I  freely  concede  that  we  do,  after  all,  make  some  hopeful  progress.  Every 
man  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  work  of  lodiaa  civilization  knows 
that  we  do  get  forward  with  it  somewhat;  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
fact  is  not  that  this  miserable  makeshift,  no-plan  should  be  continued,  but  that  a 
system,  wise  and  efficient,  should  at  oncecome  into  use.  Wo,  in  this  conference,  have 
made  progress  in  our  views.  The  radicalism  of  last  year  is  the  conservatism  ot*  this 
year.  We  make  progress,  and  I  think  we  drag  the  publlb  a  little  along  our  path  of 
advance.  I  believe  fully  in  the  views  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott.  They  were  the  views 
I  presented  myself  last  year,  only  I  went  farther.  I  would  put  every  interest  of  the 
Indian  into  the  hands  of  such  a  commission.  I  see  nothing  impracticable  oi  imiKW- 
sible  in  it.  We  must  simply  take  the  course  that  will  present  the  least  difficulties. 
When  a  system  is  wrong,  all  abuses  possible  grow  up  under  it.  Qet  a  good  system, 
and  there  is  a  possibility,  of  working  it  well.  There  may  be  some  friction,  hot  these 
is  no  possibility  of  working  **  no  system."    As  to  what  can  be  done,  we  do  not  know. 

A  pupil  of  Mark  Hopkins,  in  the  days  when  the  use  of  the  telegraph  was  just  be- 
^n,  said  to  the  professor  one  day,  *'  I  hear  that  Morse  has  sent  a  message  from  Wash- 
ington to  Annapolis."  Dr.  Hopkios replied,  ''It  is  possible  that  may  some  time  be 
done,  but  neither  you  nor  I  will  ever  live  to  see  it  done."  Dr.  Hopkins  thought  that 
man's  memory  was  too  good  when  he  reminded  him  of  this  some  time  ago.     This 
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ideal  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott  is  uot  impossible  of  roalizatioa,  and  we  must  work  in 
that  direction.  General  Armstrong  well  said  last  year,  *'  It  is  oar  business  to  do  im- 
possible things.''  Congress  finds  a  way  to  do  things  when  the  American  people  de- 
mand they  shall  be  done. 

Hon.  8bth  Low.  I  haye  no  right  to  speak  on  this  subject  by  reason  of  any  special 
knowledge,  but  only  by  reason  of  general  interest  in  it.  There  was  one  point  in  Dr. 
Abbott's  paper  which  commended  itself  highly  to  me,  and  which  seams  in  the  discus- 
sion to  have  been  somewhat  oyerlooked.  He  stated  that  the  Indian  problem  was 
three  problems — land,  law,  and  education.  That  is  a  convenient  way  of  presenting  to 
our  mmds  the  different  parts  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  only  one  problem.  I  suppose  * 
if  anything  in  the  worla  is  certain,  it  is  that  the  red  man's  civilization  will  disappear 
before  the  white  man's  civilization,  because,  of  the  two,  it  is  inferior. 

The  Indian  problem,  in  its  fundamental  aspect,  is,  then,  Must  the  red  man  disap- 
pear with  his  civilization  f  Is  it  possible  that  in  Christian  times  the  Indians  them- 
selves have  got  to  disappear  with  their  inferior  civilisation  f  I  think  we  can  say 
certainly  that  unless  we  can  incorporate  the  red  man  into  the  white  man's  civiliaa- 
tion,  he  will  disappear.  Therefore,  the  one  question  behind  the  land  question,  behind 
the  education  ouestion  and  the  law  question,  is,  How  can  we  fit  the  red  man  for 
our  civilization  7  What,  then,  is  the  fundamental  aspect  of  the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion as  opposed  to  the  red  man's  f  It  is  individual  relation  to  law  in  place  of  tribal, 
individual  duty  toward  law,  and  individual  protection  by  law.  That  is  why  we  want 
land  in  severalty.  That  is  what  is  at  the  basis  of  the  question  in  ita  legal  aspeot,  and 
that  is  what  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  educational  question.  We  can  not  jzive  a 
wild  man  the  civilized  man's  relation  to  law.  We  ha^e  got  to  train  him  and  fit  him 
for  it  by  the  slow  process  of  education.  Therefore,  behind  all  these  divisions  is  the 
question.  How  can  we  make  the  individual  red  man  a  member  of  the  white  man's 
civilization  f  I  like  Dr.  Abbott's  suggestion  of  a  complete  educational  system,  for 
it  seems  in  harmony  with  our  American  methods.  His  first  point  was  this:  That  the 
Indian  must  look  to  the  General  Government,  or  rather  that  the  General  Government, 
and  not  the  State,  must  educate  the  Indian,  for  reasons  that  are  apparent. 

Now,  the  United  States  Government,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  education,  but 
in  all  our  States  we  have  the  common-school  system.  The  State  devolves  that  duty 
upon  every  locality;  and  in  every  city  we  have,  as  in  Brooklyn,  a  board -of  education. 
A^  I  understood  Dr.  Abbott's  suggestion  for  taking  Indian  education  out  of  politics, 
it  was  simply  that  the  United  States  should  establish  a  Board  of  Indian  Education. 
That  is  what  it  comes  to ;  and  to  that  boavd  should  be  handed  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended for  educational  purposes,  precisely  as  we  give  the  control  of  educational  ap- 
propriations to  our  boards  of  education  in  cities.  This  would  not  take  it  wholly  out 
of  politics:  but  in  Brooklyn  and  in  almost  every  city  the  appointment  of  a  teacher 
is  practically  a  life  appointment,  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  to  improve  the  schools  is 
to  secure  public  sentiment  in  that  direction.  We  have  recently  established  training 
schools,  and  no  one  can  be  appointed  a  teacher  in  Brooklyn  without  passing  an  hon- 
est examination.  That  has  been  brought  abont  by  public  sentiment.  It  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  United  States  Government  might  appoint  a  board  of 
^education  for  the  Indians  which  should  serve  them  as  well  as  the  board  of  education 
serves  in  our  oities,  and  probably  better,  because  the  larger  the  constituency  from 
which,  men  are  selected  the  better,  as  a  rule,  is  the  quality  of  the  individuals  to  ^hom 
the  trnst  is  committed ;  and  in  such  a  work  the  result  depends  largely  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  men  who  have  charge  of  it.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  if  that  sys- 
tem were  adopted  by  the  General  Gk>vemment  in  place  of  the  no-system  which  has 
been  described  here  to-day,  religions  schools  and  private  schools  might  not  be  carried 
o'h  among  the  Indians  as  successfully  as  in  our  cities. 

We  have  a  oompulsorv  education  law  in  New  York,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
people  from  sending  their  children  to  parochial  schools.  The  State  is  satisfied  if 
they  go  to  school  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  year.  I  do  not  see  why  the  two  in- 
stitutions can  not  work  as  satisfactorily  among  the  Indians  as  among  the  whites. 
AH  that  Dr.  Abbott  asks  is  that  which  is  familiar  to  Americans  in  every  town  in  the 
Union.  It  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  solution  of  the  problem,  ard  that  it  will 
commend  itself,  as  it  comes  to  be  understood,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Judge  A.  S.  Draper.  I  know  nothing  of  the  Indian  problem  of  the  West  except 
what  I  have  learned  in  this  conference  and  in  current  literature.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, something  of  the  local  Indian  problem.  I  followed  Dr.  Abbott  very  carefully, 
because  of  my  large  interest  in  this  important  question.  I  was  not  only  gratified,  but, 
I  *will  add,  agreeably  surprised,  at  the  fullness  of  the  plan  projected.  I  want  to  put 
two  questions  to  Dr.  Abbott  before  discussion  is  closed,  however.  I  noted  his  dif- 
ferent propositions  as  he  went  along,  and  I  can  subscribe  to  every  one  of  them.  I 
think  tne  plan  well  rounded  out.  Incidentally  he  dropped  the  remark  that  the  noT^ 
mal  work  should  be  left  to  the  church.  I  ask.  Why?  Again,  he  says  that  Indian  edu- 
cation, to  be  effectual,  should  be  compulsory.  I  go  further.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  will  make  any  substantial  progress  until  you  not  only  make  Indian  education 
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compulsory,  bnt  ^o  on  and  gather  the  Indian  children  into  institntions  where  yon 
keep  them  not  six  hoars,  but  twenty-four  hours  a  day ;  where  you  can  wash,  and 
clotne,  and  comb,  and  discipline,  and  teach  them.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  tribal 
orj^anization  is  against  education.    The  chiefs  and  the  parents  are  aeainst  it. 

When  an  Indian  chief  becomes  Christianized,  off  goes  his  head.  He  ceases  to  be, 
and  they  put  a  good  reliable  pagan  in  as  chief.  Our  governmental  theory  is  that 
these  people  constitute  independent  nationalities.  We  treat  with  them  as  soverei^ 
peoples.  My  second  question,  therefore,  is,  How  are  you  going  to  compel  the  chil- 
dren of  a  sovereign  and  independent  nationality  to  come  into  our  schools  f  I  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  suggestion  that  the  religious  and  secular  ednoation  of 
these  people  should  be  entirely  separate.  That  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  in  our  Ameri- 
can life.  Bnt  to  say  that  the  churches  shall  not  manage  the  secular  schools  is  by  no 
means  to  say  that  religious  work  shall  cease.  One  suggestion  that  Dr.  Abbott  made 
has  been  criticised ;  that  is,  that  this  whole  work  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  politicians.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  think  the  man  who  knows  something 
about  politics  will  accomplish  more  in  a  given  period  of  time  than  the  fellow  who 
knows  nothing  about  public  affairs.  It  is  right  that  there  should  be  a  non-sectarian 
management  of  Indian  schools,  and  that  the  officers  in  the  Indian  service  should  not 
change  with  the  national  administration,  Just  as  it  U  entirely  reasonable,  and  sound, 
and  right  that  there  should  be  a  non-sectarian  and  non-partisan  management  of  our 
public  schools.  But  it  is  not  at  all  essential  that  this  management  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  ministers  and  deacons  in  order  that  it  maygo  on  satisfactorily.  But  I  will 
return  to  my  question,  and  ask  Dr.  Abbott,  first.  Why  he  would  hand  the  normal 
work  over  to  the  churches  f  and,  second.  How  he  is  going  to  compel  a  sovereign  peo- 
ple to  attend  our  schools  f 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  should  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three,  to  formulate  some  propositions  derived  therefrom,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  conference,  The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Kendall,  Dr.  Strieby,  and  Professor 
Painter. 

Adjourned. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

TESTIMOIflAL  TO  MR.   AKD  MRS.  A.    K.   SMILET—EDUCATION  FOR  THK  INDIAK  CON- 
TINUED. 

Wednesday  Night,  September  26. 

The  conference  met  at  7.30  p.  m..  General  Fisk  in  the  chair. 

General  Fisk.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Mohonk  conference:  The  regular  order 
of  our  business,  by  common  consent,  is  for  a  few  moments  suspended,  that  we  may 
take  into  our  special  confidential  thought  and  speech  our  host  and  hostess,  our  much 
loved  and  honored  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley.  Six  times  in  succession 
in  the  autumnal  months  of  the  passing  years  the  gates  of  Mountain  Lake  Park  and 
the  portals  of  this  matchless  mountain  home  have  swung  wide  open  for  the  coming 
and  hearty  welcoming  of  the  members  of  the  Mohonk  conference.  Hither,  upon  the 
invitation  of  these  generous  hearts  to  generous  hospitality,  have  annually  thronged 
the  best  friends  of  the  driven  and  scattered  Indians' within  the  limits  of  the  American 
Union.  From  Mohonk  have  gone  out  the  most  potent  influences  that  have  moved 
national  legislation  and  national  administration  in  Indian  afiairs. 

A  score  of  years  ago  tbat  marvelous  man  and  greatest  soldier  of  the  century,  whose 
lifted  sword  and  waving  crest  led  us  to  victory  and  a  saved  Union,  was  summoned 
by  the  nation,  as  a  fit  successor  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  to  guide  our  affairs  of  State. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  every  public  interest  led  him,  among  the  first  thoughts  of 
his  administration,  to  carefully  consider  how  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  long 
wronged,  continually  outraged  brothers  in  red,  who  had  been  driven  before  the  surg- 
ing tide  of  civilization  as  it  rolled  onward  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  wer^ 
even  then  turning  backward,  hither  and  thither,  wherever,  in  mountain  fastness  or 
on  the  wide  sweep  of  the  prairie,  might  be  found  freedom  from  the  white  man's  greed. 

General  Grant  initiated  a  new  order  of  things  in  Indian  affairs.  **  Let  us  have 
peace,''  said  the  great  soldier,  ^*  and  no  more  war  witb  our  Indian  tribes."  The  chief 
educational  force  leading  up  to  this  happy  beginning  had  been  the  constant,  unin- 
terrupted pleadings  of  the  Societies  of  Friends,  wbose  hearts  had  been  beating  in  sym- 
Sathy  with  the  wronged  Indians  through  all  the  **  century  of  dishonor."  General 
rant  gave  prompt  heed  to  their  earnest  personal  appeals  to  him,  and  inangnrarted 
what  was  and  yet  is  the  **  peace  policy  "  in  our  relations  to  the  Indians.  Honorable 
dealing  set  aside  the  fraudulent  methods  long  established.  Fair  play  became  the 
watch- word.  Homes,  civilization,  schools,  and  Christian  churches  began  to  take 
the  place  of  the  hunt,  the  camp-fire,  the  old  superstitions,  and  paganism.  This  was 
termed  the  Quaker  policy,  both  by  those  who  recoguize  their  good,  strong  hand  in  the 
movement,  as  well  as  by  those  who  scoffed  and  held  up  the  new  order  of  things  to  de- 
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rUioD ;  bat  tbe  Qaakers  oontiBned  their  good  work  "  as  the  spirit  moved  them,"  their 
zeal  inereasing  as  the  ory  against  their  policy  from  schemiog  land-grabbers  a^id  dis- 
appointed Government  contractors  grew  lender.  A  Oaaker  in  the  calm,  smooth  path- 
wi{y  of  duty  is  a  Quaker,  but  when  once  aroused  by  the  cry  of  the  slave  or  the  victinm 
of  injustice,  then  ^e  Quaker  beoomes  an  earth-ouaker.  a,nd  shakes  the  ^rory  foundations 
of  evil.  The  Quaker  is  frank,  bold,  and  tnithfal.  He  believes  there  is  no  bondage  so 
abject  as  the  iear  to  speak  the  truui ;  that 

The  J  sre  slaves  wbo  fear  to  speak 
For  the  faUen  and  the  weak ; 
They  are  slares  who  will  not  dioose 
Hatled,  scoffing,  and  abase. 
Bather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  mast  think. 

Faitiifol  among  the  most  ftUthfnl  to  the  American  Indian  have  been  these  dear 
tHend^  Albert  aind  Eliza  Smiley,  heads  of  the  Moh<mk  band  of  the  Shongnm  tribe, 
ear  hearty,  bap^y  hoot  and  hostess. 

Those  are  sincere  words  of  thanks  we  here  speak  from  year  to  year  in  eratefal  ae- 
kaowledgm^it  of  their  eeiMrous  deeds,  which  will  be  remembered  while  time  with  us 
endores.  It  has  seemed  wise  and  kindly  to  these  vour  honored  and  grateful  guests 
new  present,  as  also  to  many  others  whose  convenience  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
present  «t  this  session  of  the  conference,  that  there  should  go  fh>m  them  to  thee  and 
IMfiesome  enduring  testimonial  of  their  regard  for  you ;  something  up<m  which  you 
can  look  in  the  coming  years,  and  upon  which  those  who  come  after  you  may  look  and 
behold  a  token,  thoa^  >iifi;ht,  of  the  large  place  you  had  in  the  hearts  of  the  noble 
men  and  nobler  women  yon  have  summoned  to  the  Mohonk  conference.  We  bring 
this  beautilal  ciit  in  bronze,  this  representation  of  the  great  Indian  chief  Bagona- 
quado,  who  in  nis  time  was  the  soul  of  honor. 

On  ttie  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  what  is  called  Squaw  Bay,  where  Deep  River 
enters  the  lake,  there  was  living,  many  years  ago,  a  company  of  Indians,  near  the 
white  people.  The  chief  of  the  Indians  was  one  of  the  most  nonorable  of  all  men.  He 
was  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  the  community.  This  chief,  Sagonaqnado,  was  the 
fa^erof  twin  boys,  who  resembled  each  other  as  much  as  do  the  twins  of  M(^ionk 
and  Minnewaska. 

These  boys,  one  autumn  day,  kindled  a  fire  that  destroyed  a  single  hay-stack  be- 
longing to  a  white  neighbor.  Si^naquado  saw  the  destruction.  He  was  a  poor  man, , 
but  ne  went  straightway  to  his  white  neighbor  and  said :  <*  I  have  no  herdsgrass,  I 
have  no  maize,  but  we  are  at  fault,  and  we  must  pay  the  damages.''  The  kina  neigh- 
bor said :  **  Not  at  all,  Sa^onaquado.  I  have  a  ooy  myself,  and  boys  will  be  boys. 
Let  it  all  be  forgotten  as  it  shall  be  forgiven.''  **  Not  so,"  said  Sagonaqnado ;  **  you 
must  take  an  installment  of  the  best  I  have."  And  ho  threw  down  his  coon-skin  4nd 
his  bear-skin,  and  said,  '*  Take  these."  The  white  man  protested,  but  in  vain.  The 
chief  went  away.  Six  months  he  was  gone.  In  the  following  March  he  came  back 
laden  with  furs  of  the  richest  kind.  He  went  directly  to  the  white  man's  house  and 
said,  "  I  have  come  to  pay  my  debt."  "  No,'?  said  the  white  neighbor ;  "  I  can  take 
nothing  more  from  you."  The  chief  straightened  up  with  dignity  and  said,  **  I  am 
a  man!"  threw  down  his  peltry,  and  strode  away  to  his  cabin,  a  satisfied,  honest 
man.  Our  artist,  in  preparing  this  bust,  has  taken  Sagonaqnado  at  this  moment, 
where,  lifting  his  stern  face,  ne  says  "  I  am  a  man!"  So  the  artist,  Mr.  Theodore 
Bauer,  has  brought  us  this  beautiml  bronze  bust  of  Sagouaauado,  which  we  are  to 
give  to  these  our  friends  this  evening.  This  beautiful  poem  has  been  placed  in  my 
nands,  written  by  one  who  feels  a  great  interest  for  the  Indian : 

A  stack  of  herdsgrass,  kindled  and  conenmed. 
Farmstead,  and  mill,  aod  meadow  land  iUamed ; 
A  wan  October  sky  once  more  flame-red, 
Thonffb  boors  a^^o  its  sonset  fires  were  dead ; 
And  Ossineke,  mirroring  the  sky. 
Like  scarlet  snake  of  disoord  straggles  by. 

Then,  ere  the  east  nproUs  another  day, 
Two  boys,  the  chief  s  twin  sonB.  are  fled  away ; 
While  in  the  misty  twilight,  tall  aod  straight, 
Chief '  Qaado'a  self  stands  at  the  farmer's  gate. 
"  My  fnend,  the  fault  is  ours ;  be  oars  the  pain : 
Name  thoa  the  price  to  make  thee  whole  again. ' 

The  white  man,  half  to  doubt  and  half  surprise, 
Gazes  a  moment  in  the  deep,  dark  eyes ; 
**  Mishaps  will  happen.    I,  too,  bare  a  son  ; 
And  boyii  will  still  bo  boys  when  all  is  done. 
Count  ibis  as  aangbt ;  and,  neighbor,  as  I  Utc, 
I  straightway  will  forget  as  I  forgive.'* 
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"  Not  so.    Ko  heidagnas  have  I,  and  no  maize, 
Bnt  I  will  pay  the  worth  ere  many  days. 
Behold  these  pelt*  of  beaver,  coon,  and  bear, 
Caaght  by  my  arrow  and  my  cnnnins  snare, 
Andsoft  down  from  the  wild  dnck's  oreast  of  snow ; 
What  connt  these  '  gainst  the  ransoni  my  sons  owe  1  ** 

'*  If  then  wilt  have  it  so,  so  let  it  be; 
And  here's  my  hand  npon  it.    Peace  to  thee !  '* 
A  sizmonth,  and  beneath  the  chill  March  moon,  . 
Ere  the  snow-wind  had  piped  its  last  lorn  tnne, 
Again  Chief ''Qoado  smote  the  white  man's  door : 
''Behold,  my  friend,  now  will  I  wipe  the  score." 

•* '  Nay,  nay !  already  is  the  past  fall  paid.    Why  more  f " 

"  I  am  a  man,"  he  simply  said ; 

And  from  his  back  like  load  offers  he  threw, 

Cleft  its  sUmt  willow  lashings,  and  withdrew. 

In  wonder  looked  the  white  man  that  Haroh  day : 

Times  change,  bnt  what  have  yon  and  I  to  say  1 

Times  change,  and  hunting  seasons  twice  five  score 
Have  starved  the  fields  of  crop  they  ersttime  bore; 
Now  smoking  man-hives  taint  each  wind  that  blows. 
And  poison  Ossineke  as  it  flows ; 
Now  Christian  spires  o*ertop  the  tallest  trees. 
And  ateeds  nnhoofed  ontstiip  the  fleetest  breeze. 

Now  they  whose  hearth'Stones  lined  each  water-way 
Have  been  thrust  ont,  and  pitifully  stray 
like  hunted  wolves,  till  wolf-like  they  become. 
Content  to  call  the  wilderness  their  home, 


If  maize,  perchance,  give  up  a  sparse  increase, 
And  they  may  light  weir  flres  and  pipes  of 


if  peace. 


Bnt  what  though  we.  unheeding,  proud  of  heart, 
Boast  of  God'sDOuntv  and  claim  our  f  uU  part- 
Still  lives  the  lightning  from  Cbief  'Qaado's  eyes. 
And  o'er  the  New  World  olanior  stiliarise 
Echoes  of  these  his  words,  dropt  long  ago : 
**  I  am  a  man."    8hall  you  or  I  say  no  f 

The  challenge  rings ;  and,  as  God  lives,  the  cry 
Shall  n'er  oeasettbondering  through  our  western  sky 
Till  every  freeman  seeks  each  other's  weal. 
And  all  have  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  feel. 
And  hands  to  make  faith's  ransom  orerweighed. 
Even  as  Chief  'Quado  did,  till  all  be  paid. 


G.  W.  W.  H. 


The  joy  of  this  glad  hour  had  its  inspiration  on  a  neighboring  mountain-top  lower 
down  on  the  Hudson,  and  there  are  many  of  us  here  present  wno  can  testify  that  our 
happiest  8t.  Valentine's  Day  was  in  the  summer  days  of  1888.  * 

Dear  friends,  to  me  has  been  assigned  the  pleasant  duty,  in  behalf  of  these  and  other 
friends,  of  presenting  to  you  this  gift  and  a  hearty  **  God  bless  you,"  and  our  earnest 
prayers  that  you  two  may  be  a  long,  long  time  walking  happily  together  down  the 
slopes  of  life's  sunset  to  the  shore  of  that  peaceful  sea,  as  you  have  together  climbed 
up  the  hills  of  morning.    God  bless  you ! 

Mr.  Smilkt.  I  am  thoroughly  taken  bv  surprise.  I  do  not  think  in  my  long  life  of 
sixty  years  I  was  ever  so  much  surprised  and  delighted.  I  have  no  words  to  express 
my  feeliuffs.  I  always  lack  them  when  I  most  want  them ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  do 
heartily  tnank  you  for  this  beautiful  gift — a  gift  which  I  value  more  than  anything 
1  ever  received,  as  expressing  the  appreciation  of  so  many  friends  working  in  this  good 
cause,  of  our  humble  efforta  toadvance.it. 

In  the  six  years  that  liave  passed  nothing  has  afforded  so  much  pleasure  to  my  wife 
and  myself  as  the  assembling  together  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian.  I  inherited,  and 
have  always  felt,  an  interest  in  the  Indian ;  and  when,  nine  years  ago,  the  Presideut, 
without  my  knowledge,  put  me  on  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  it  was  just  to 
my  liking,  and  I  did  not  decline.  I  think  Mr.  Barstow  was  responsible  for  my  nomi- 
nation. Since  then  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  what  I  have  desired  all  my 
life — something  toward  the  advancement  of  the  Indian.  And  when  the  friends  of  the 
Indian  gather  here  it  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  year  to  me.  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say  to  you  for  this  beautiful  and  most  appropriate  work  of  art.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  thought  of  it,  and  I  heartily  thank  you  for  it  for  myself  and  in  beh(«.lf  of  my 
wife. 

Mrs.  Smilrt.  I  thought  my  husband  was  not  going  to  mention  me  at  all,  and  that 
I  should  have  to  thank  you  myself;  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  it  any  better  than 
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he  has  done.  It  is  a  most  beantifal  and  appropriate  gift.  I  do  love  to  liave  yon  come 
here  year  after  year,  and  I  am  fflad  to  have  this  to  remind  me  of  all  the  kind  friend* 
who  are  interested  with  ns  in  the  Indians. 

The  conference  was  then  called  to  order.  On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  address 
of  General  f'isk  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley  should  be  engrossed  and  presented  to  them. 

The  committee  to  formulate  the  platform  for  the  adoption  of  the  conference  was  an- 
nounced (page  5). 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Abbott,  General  Fisk  was  added  to  this  committee. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  an  executive  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  should 
be  appointed. 

The  discussion  of  the  morning  papers  was  then  resumed. 

DISCUSSION  ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION  OONTINUXD. 

Dr.  Kendall.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  resoliltions 
resting  on  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  asked  Professor  Painter  to  read  those  resolutions. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  read: 

Besolvedy  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  make  provision  as 
ample  for  the  education  of  its  Indian  wards  as  the  several  States  ought  to  make  for 
the  education  of  the  children  in  the  several  States. 

That  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  unlimited  co-operation  of  individuals  and 
Christian  organizations,  in  whatever  manner  and  to  whatever  extent  these  may 
choose  at  their  own  charges  to  give  assistance,  should  be  allowed. 

Resolved,  That  such  educational  work  can  not  be  wisely  or  efficiently  done  by  the 
Government  until  put  under  the  care  of  a  permanent  and  responsible  head,  and  car- 
ried on  under  a  wise  system ;  neither  of  which  is  possible  so  long  as  this  interest  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  affected  by  the  success  or  failure  of  political 
parties. 

Besolvedf  That  there  should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  under  law,  a  commia- 
sion,  composed  of  three  eminent  educators,  who  shall  serve  without  a  salary,  who 
shall  have  entire  control  of  the  education  of  such  Indian  children ;  and  they  shall 
appoint  a  superintendent  or  superintendents  of  schools,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
appoint  all  teachers,  disburse  all  available  funds  for  such  schools,  and,  under  the 
supervision  of  these  commissioners,  organize  and  put  in  operation  an  efficient  system 
of  schools  for  all  such  children. 

Besolved,  That  all  appropriations  for  such  schools  should,  so  £Eir  as  practicable,  be 
made  in  lump,  subject  to  such  use  for  books,  school  supplies,  buildings,  salaries  for 
superintendents  and  teachers,  as  this  commission  and  the  superintendent  or  superin- 
tendents may  deem  best. 

Besolvedf  Recognizing  the  fact  that  no  merely  secular  training  has  been  sufficient 
to  lift  any  people  up  into  a  Christian  civilization,  and  that  all  real  and  permanent 
progress  achieved  in  the  civilization  of  the  American  Indians  is  due  to  the  missionary 
effort  of  the  Christian  churches;  also  believing  that  the  General  Government  can  not 
wisely  undertake  the  religions  trainhig  of  these  Indian  children,  we  most  earnestly 
urge  the  Christian  churches  of  our  country  to  put  forth  efforts  persistent  and  suffi- 
cient to  bring  them  under  such  religious  influence  as  shall  give  value  and  permanence 
to  this  educational  work. 

Professor  Painter  then  spoke  as  follows :  These  are  the  resolutions;  I  think  they 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  paper.  Personally,  I  would  have  the  duties  of  this 
commission  so  enlarged  as  to  indue  all  efforts  now  made  necessary  by  the  new  policy 
adopted  in  the  severalty  bill  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  several  reservations.  I 
would  most  assuredly  put  this  interest  specially  spoken  of  by  Dr  Abbott  under  the 
care  of  such  a, commission.  An  effort  to  carry  on  such  work  as  this  mider  a  system 
which  almost  necessitates  such  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  force,  and  is 
liable  to  procure  such  appointments  as  are  so  frequently  made,  can  never  accomplii^ 
the  work  we  are  seeking  to  do.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  look  into  this  matter, 
and  the  facts  are  most  discouraging.  From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  In- 
dian schools  for  the  ^ear  closing  the  30th  of  June,  1887,  it  appears  that  in  the  seventy 
boarding-schools  which  the  Government  is  carrying  on  there  are  some  five  hundred 
and  twenty  positions  to  be  filled,  and  that  there  haid  been  about  eleven  hundred  and 
eighty  appointees  during  the  year  to  these  positions.  In  some  of  these  schools  there 
had  been  as  many  as  three  different  superintendents  during  the  year.  There  were  a 
great  many  changes  in  the  principal  teicichers,  changes  in  the  matrons,  and  through- 
out ,the  whole  force.  Now,  I  submit  that  that  is  utterly  absurd.  It  is  ridiculous  for 
a  Christian  nation  to  undertake  todo  such  work  as  this  under  such  a  want  of  method. 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  show  the  character  morally  and  educationally,  and  the 
consequent  unfitness  of  many  of  these  employ^,  the  showing  would  be  much  worse. 
I  would  rather,  in  many  cases,  that  the  Indian  should  be  left  as  he  is  than  that  his 
character  should  be  to  any  extent  shaped  by  some  of  these.  No  man  can  be  ac- 
quainted with  these  facts  and  not  feel  very  deeply  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
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friends  of  the  Indian  shonld  make  a  persistent,  a  determined,  an  unremitting  effort  to 
have  a  chan||^e  made ;  and  I  think  that  the  change  indicated  in  the  paper  presented  by 
Dr.  Abbott  is  admirable.  I  see  nothing  impracticable  in  it,  and  I  hope  the  c6n- 
ference  will  unite  in  the  essential  points  of  this  paper,  and  be  ready  to  go  before  the 
country  with  the  purpose  to  make  a  determined  push  in  this  direction. 

Rev.  Addison  P.  Fostkr,  D.D.  As  I  listened  to  the  remarkably  lucid  and  logical 
paper  of  Dr.  Abbott,  I  felt  that  the  only  practical  difficulty  in  it  was  with  regard  to  the 
contract  system.  Dr.  Abbott  suggests  that  the  whole  contract  system  as  it  is  now 
carried  on  in  our  different  schools  should  be  abolished.  That  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
association  with  which  I  am  connected—the  American  Missionary  Association.  One  of 
our  schools  receives  annually  |17,000  from  Govemment,  without  which  the  effi-« 
ciency  of  the  school  would  be  greatly  cript>led.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  many  mis- 
sion schools.  At  the  same  time  we  must  look  at  the  principles  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  if  right  demands  that  the  contract  system  be  abolished,  we  should  recom- 
mend it  without  reeard  to  personal  considerations. 

I  happen  to  be  living  in  Boston,  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  which  has  arisen  over 
the  question  of  parochial  schools.  The  Catholics  have  lately  organized  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  schools,  establishing  them  in  such  numbers  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
close  some  of  our  public  schools.  It  was  recently  announced  in  the  Pilot  that  there 
are  23,000  children  in  the  parochial  schools  in  the  archdiocese  of  Boston  alone.  If 
this  thing  continues  it  will  result  in  the  demand  for  a  portion  of  the  public  money 
for  the  support  of  public  schools.  That  brings  us  face  to  face  with  this  contract 
system  which  is  now  under  our  consideration.  The  contract  system  in  our  Indian 
schools  is  to  divide  pnblic  moneys  among  the  denominations.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Abbott 
is  that  the  public-school  system  be  intr^uced  among  the  Indians,  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  are  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  national  Government,  and  not 
the  individual  State,  which  is  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  that  every  Indian  child 
should  receive  an  education  in  the  primary  department.  The  State  must  see  that  its 
children  are  educated ;  we  all  grant  this.  Then  comes  the  further  question,  How 
shall  it  do  this  t  Shall  the  State,  as  the  Catholics  would  have  us  do,  let  each  denomi' 
nation  take  care  of  its  own  children,  and  look  to  public  funds  for  helpt 

We  say  no;  let  us  have  public  schools;  let  Government  expend  the  moneys  it  has 
charge  of  for  education  itself;  let  it  noC  delegate  its  responsibilities  to  any  denomi- 
nation. But  if  we  apply  this  principle  to  the  education  of  Indians  by  Government, 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  coptract  system  as  it  is  to-day  f  Have  we  a  right  to  con- 
tinue itt  Are  we  consistent  in  accepting  Government  aid  in  our  denominational 
schools  t  I  say  ves,  so  long  as  the  Government  fails  to  guaranty  an  education  to 
every  Indian  cnild.  When  the  Government  does  that,  as  the  State  does  in  providing 
pubuo  schools,  it  ought  to  withdraw  contract  aid  from  mission  schools.  Until  it  does 
that,  we  are  iustified  in  stepping  in  and  saying  to  Government,  '*If  you  will  not  do 
for  these  children  all  you  ought  to  do,  at  least  help  us  in  doing  for  them  what  we 
can."  Unquestionably,  however,  we  ought  to. work  out  from  this  contract  system  us 
soon  as  possible.  We  all  know  that  tbe  Koman  Catholics  have  obtained  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  public  money  paid  out  on  the  contract  system  for  sustaining  schools  among 
the  Indians.  It  is  a  fact  that  of  the  $300,000  appropriated  for  contract  schools,  the 
Boman  Catholics  have  obtained  two-thirds,  while  this  same  denomination  sustains 
but  two  schools  solely  by  its  own  benevolent  gifts.  The  only  protection  from  the 
rivalry  of  denominations,  and  the  only  defend  against  a  quasi  union  of  church  and 
state,  is  to  have  no  aid  to  denominational  schools  afforded  by  Government. 

This  principle  is  as  sound  in  Dakota  as  it  is  in  Boston.  When,  then,  we  can  bring 
Government  to  undertake  the  primary  education  of  every  Indian  child,  we  shall  be 
under  obligation  to  give  up  the  contract  system.  And  when  Government  does  a  wise 
and  thorough  work  of  this  sort,  our  benevolent  moneys,  released  from  the  work  of 
primary  education,  will  do  a  greater  religious  work  than  we  are  doing  to-day.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  ought  to  be  brought  about  at  once.  Indeed,  I  think  far  oiherwise. 
But  it  is  always  safe  to  do  right,  and  the  same  great  principles  that  we  hold  in  regard 
to  the  public-school  system  in  our  States  ought  to  hold  in  regard  to  our  schools  among 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  Smilbt.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Abbott  is,  on  the  whole,  an  admirable  one,  but  there 
is  one  difficulty  which  I  see.  Some  of  you  who  have  not  been  on  reservations  may 
not  know  the  difficulties  that  may  arise  from  having  two  heads  on  a  reservaiiou.  Do 
you  propose  to  put  a  man  in  charge  of  the  schools  with  a  certain  amount  of  school 
funds  at  his  disposal,  and  to  have  all  the  teachers  appointed  by  him,  independent  of 
the  a^ent  t  I  think  there  will  be  intense  friction  between  the  man  who  manages  the 
supplies,  the  police,  etc.,  the  representative  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  other 
man  who  represents  this  commission  appointed  by  the  President.  The  police  power 
must  be  under  the  same  power  that  controls  the  school.  I  would  rather  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  commission. 

I  think  the  whole  Indian  question,  and  all  the  funds  that  are  appropriated  for  the 
Indians,  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  President, 
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reporting,  not  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  to  the  President,  and  have  it  an 
entirely  independent  department.  That  means  a  great  deal.  It  means  an  enomom 
separate  bailding  in  Washington,  an  army  of  clerks,  and  men  of  ability  to  haTechaige 
of  Indian  affairs.  It  wonld  imply  more  work  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  u- 
ready  has.  I  do  not  believe  that  yon  can  Ret  this  system  of  education  UDtil  yoa  get 
the  Indians  on  land  in  severalty.  Until  the  reservations  are  broken  up  yoa  most 
have  an  Indian  Bnreau;  and  to  have  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Educational  Bureau 
on  the  same  ground, I  think,  is  impossible. 

Dr.  Kendall.  We  have  at  Sisseton  an  Indian  Government  schooL  We  Iiave  at 
the  same  place  another  school  of  our  own.  We  own  the  building,  hire  the  teachers, 
and  say  to  the  Government,  ''We  are  teaching  school  here  as  well  as  yon.  We  ean 
teach  cheaper  than  you  can,  because  we  take  part  of  the  money  of  the  ohorch :  and 
if  you  will  allow  ns  1108  a  year  per  pupil  that  is  all  your  expense,  and  we  do  all  the 
rest;  that  is  much  cheaper  than  you  can  do  it,  and  thus  is  better  than  yon  can  do. 
If  you  do  not  like  our  system,  if  we  do  not  teach  a  better  school  than  yon  can,  then 
droDus." 

The  contract  is  made  with  the  Government  on  the  supposition  that  we  can  teach  a 
better  school  and  cheaper.  We  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  religious  influence  which  we 
impart.  If  Government  says,  * '  We  will  not  h a ve  a  school  in  which  yon  have  prmyera,** 
very  good ;  we  say,  '  'Go  your  way."  If  Govemmen  t  says,  * '  We  will  net  have  a  acbool 
wi  th  religious  instruction,"  we  say^  'Ton  can  have  any  school  you  please ;  bnt  we  utakb 
this  offer/'  and  I  do  not  see  why  this  is  not  lust  as  fair  a  system  of  teaching  as  CAn  be. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  connected  with  politics  or  not.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  Just  such  a  ''  contract  system  "  as  that.    I  believe  in  it. 

Dr.  Ellinwood.  I  think  that  wonld  be  satisfactory  to  all  missionary  bodies. 

General  Howard.  I  have  visited  a  good  many  of  these  contract  schools,  and  they 
have  been  satisfactory  as  compared  with  Government  schools.  So  far  as  oontiaet 
schools  are  concerned,  my  own  observation  is  that  it  is  better  to  have  them  than  to 
have  nothing.  When  Government  is  ready,  under  this  system  or  any  other,  to  take 
up  the  work  of  primary  education  for  the  Indian,  an  education  which  will  fit  tliem 
ethically  for  citizenship,  it  will  be  time  to  do  away  with  the  scholarship  s^stenu 

Dr.  Abbott  proposes  compulsory  education.  That  is  one  of  the  necessitiea  of  the 
case.  There  never  has  been  a  successful  Indian  school  that  was  not  more  or  lees  com- 
pulsory.  But  how  was  it  so  t  The  teachers  turn  to  the  agent  and  say,  *'  Here,  we 
have  rooms,  school-books,  and  teachers,  but  the  children  will  not  come  in ;  what 
shall  we  dot"  The  Indian  agent  calls  a  council,  and  says  to  the  headmen,  "You 
must  send  your  children  to  school."  Sometimes  they  send  them,  and  sometlmee  not. 
What  does  he  do  then  t  He  sends  his  Indian  police,  and  they  go  to  the  different 
houses  and  say  to  the  parents,  **  You  must  send  you  children  to  the  school,"  and  they 
go.  And  that  is  the  way  the  schools  are  built  up.  There  must  be  some  powra^to 
compel  the  scholars  to  attend.  We  can  not,  however,  have  two  heads ;  that  goes 
without  saying.  It  is  Just  as  important  that  we  should  take  the  appointment  of 
agents  out  of  the  political  whirlpool  as  the  teachers.  We  want  efficiency  and  purity 
in  the  agents  as  well  as  in  school-teachers.  I  second  the  proposition  of  Brother 
Smiley,  and  I  believe  that  ought  to  be  the  action  of  this  conference.  We  can  not 
have  compulsory  education  unless  we  carry  with  it  the  whole  Indian  work,  and  lift 
it  forever  above  the  plane  where  it  bas  been  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  But  Congress 
will  not  take  this  step  until  the  people  demand  it. 

Dr.  Ward.  I  hope  it  is  possible  to  raise  politics  out  of  politics.  I  am  not  certain 
of  it.  The  proposition  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  commission 
is  one  that  necessarily  appeals  to  every  person  who  wishes  to  have  Government  taken 
out  of  politics.  If  this  proposition  will  take  Indian  affairs  out  of  politics,  admirable. 
Bui  I  raise  the  question,  how  t  The  present  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  no 
appointment  of  officers.  The  railway  commissioners  are  a  body  not  executive  in  the 
sense  that  they  may  appoint  those  who  shall  execute  laws.    They  differ  from  this 

§  reposed  commission,  we  know  that  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tates  the  officers  of  the  Government  are  appointed  by  the  President.  School-teach- 
ers are  executive  officers.  I  suppose  the  commission  proposed  could  not  appoint 
these  officers  except  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  directly  or  indirectly.  I  do 
not  suppose  nnder  the  Constitution  the  operation  of  the  commission  can  be  taken  oat 
of  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Whether  this  commission  which 
is  proposed  shall  be  raised  out  of  politics^  depends  wholly  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  seems  to  me  the  plan  would  work  excellently  Just  so  long  as  the 
President  wished  to  have  it.  When  he  was  indifferent,  it  would  cease  to  work  well. 
We  had  a  system  established  by  General  Grant  which  was  supposed  to  work  excel- 
lently. I  fail  to  see  how  the  efficiency  of  a  triple  commission  will  exceed  the  efficiency 
of  a  single  commission. 

Colonel  Dudley.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  trouble  in  appointing  teachers  and 
subordinate  officers  by  a  commission.  The  agents  are  commissioned  officers,  and  mast 
'•'^  nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  the  President  knows 
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nothing  of  the  subordinate  positions.  General  Grant  accepted  and  nominated  the 
persons  recommended  by  missionary  boards  for  agents.  Ton  conld  not  have  com- 
pelled him  to  do  it.  He  did  it  by  preference.  It  will  be  impossible  to  have  a  com- 
mission that  shall  have  the  appointing  of  agents,  bat  I  think  yon  can  have  a  commis- 
sion that  shall  choose  all  the  officers  of  your  schools.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
troable  about  two  heads  on  the  reservation.  If  von  adopt  a  universal  school  system, 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  the  schools  at  heart,  it  will  be  carried  oat. 
I  think  yon  can  require  that  the  agents  shall  'furnish  all  the  assistance  necessary.  I 
think  the  scheme  is  entirely  practicable.  Trust  fhnds  have  been  created  for  the  In- 
dians in  past  times.  Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  Government  to  issue  bonds,  and 
to  place  these  bonds  in  the  hands  of  three  of  the  Cabinet  officers,  who  shall  draw  the 
interest  from  year  to  year  to  carry  on  this  work  t  If  it  takes  fifty  years  to  establish 
the  system  let  the  bonds  run  for  fifty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  let  them  be 
canceled  for  the  benefit  o(the  Government. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Babstow,  Providence,  R.  I.  After  a  few  years'  experienoe  on  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  I  came  to  the  firm  conviction  that  if  ever  this  matter  of 
Christian  education  could  be  separated  from  political  administration,  and  still  have 
the  use  of  Government  funds,  the  Indian  could  be  brought  to  a  fair  state  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  aonrse  of  a  single  generation.  But  how  can  you  do  it  t  Man  loves  power. 
Political  parties  love  power,  and  may  oppose  this  measure,  because  it  deprives  them 
of  large  patronage.  Our  Catholic  friends  will  oppose  it,  for  they  oppose  the  whole 
system  of  public  edncation.  I  am  surprised  to  learn  that  they  have  delayed  opposi- 
tion so  long  in  Boston.  Thirty  years  ago  they  emptied  some  of  our  schools  in  I^rovi- 
dence.  A  Catholic  boy  who  was  taken  from  a  public  school  and  pot  into  a  parochial 
school  at  that  time,  said  to  me  that  he  could  learn  more  in  a  week  in  a  ptiblio  school 
than  in  a  month  in  the  other:  that  he  did  not  learn  much  but  catechism  in  the  Cath- 
olic school.  I  think  we  had  uetter  meet  the  question,  and  I  favor  the  appointment 
of  this  commission,  with  pretty  full  powers.  General  Grant  wanted  to  have  the  re- 
ligious societies  work  witn  him  in  Indian  civilization,  and  to  this  end  he  asked  dif- 
ferent denominations  to  recommend  men,  and  those  men  were  not  political  appointees. 
We  never  shall  know  what  we  can  do  until  we  try.  If  this  is  right,. and  ought  to  be 
done,  let  ns  put  it  before  the  Gdvernment.  If  we  can  not  get  the  whole  scheme 
adopted,  we  may  obtain  sufficient  to  Justify  an  effort. 

(General  S.  C.  Armstboxq.  This  discussion  has  been  Interesting  to  me  in  the  light 
of  what  I  have  seen  during  the  last  four  weeks,  having  visited  the  schools  on  six  res- 
ervations. The  work  is  all  primary.  Thegreatm^jority  of  Indians  need  the  sim- 
•  plest  elements  of  education.  If  the  religious  schools  were  to  give  up  this  educatlAi 
the  loss  would  be  unspeakable.  I  think  that  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Smiley  was  a 
sound  one — that  the  superintendent  of  schoels,  nnder  the  new  law,  would  be  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  executive  officer  at  the  reservation.  The  agent  must  make  the 
children  go  to  the  schools,  and  look  after  them  generally.  He  is  the  one-man  power 
needed  on  a  reservation,  and  if  a  first-class  one,  is  a  blessing.  Make  the  agent  the 
right  man,  and  so  settle  the  whole  question.  The  wrong  man  is  the  greatest  curse 
the  Indian  can  have.  The  responsibility  of  the  Indian  office  in  this  matter  is  tremen- 
dous. Efficient  agents  should  have  more  backing  at  Washington.  The  difficulty  is 
partly  with  Congress.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  sonools  that  I  have  seen. 
At  Devil's  Lake  the  agent,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  has  brought  the  Indians  to  the 
front  rank  of  progress,  but  is  kept  back  for  the  want  of  surveys  of  their  lands,  as  in 
many  other  places.  The  Government  is  there  building  a  capital  school-house  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  teachers.  The  sisters  who  carry  it  on  are  '*  Grey  Nuns"  from  Mon- 
treal ;  an  interesting,  capable  set  of  women.  One  trouble  is  that  all  do  not  speak 
English  well.  But  looking  over  their  work,  I  found  them  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  laun- 
dry, and  everywhere.  No  work  was  too  heavy  or  too  dirty  for  them  to  engage  in 
with  the  scholars.  But  in  tuition,  of  which  I  saw  little,  their  work  did  not  seem 
strong. 

I  doubt  if  they  are  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  their  industrial  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  their  tone  and  infiuence  is  highly  moral.  At  Standing  Rock 
there  is  a  similar  Catholic  school,  under  the  charge  of  Roman  Catholic  sisters,  Sister 
Gertrude  presiding  most  efficiently.  There  is  also  an  excellent  farm  school.  These 
Catholic  schools  are  on  the  side  of  morals,  character,  and  industry.  If  the  Catholics 
have  had  more  help  than  other  denominations  from  the  Government,  it  is  because  they 
have  worked  harder  for  it.  They  have  been  united,  while  Protestant  denomfliations 
have  been  disunited.  Why  do  you  not  have  a  Protestant  bureau  at  Washington  t  If 
you  Protestants  put  in  your  men  to  look  after  your  interests,  you  will  be  more  likely 
to  secure  them.  If  the  Catholics  have  gathered  two-thirds  of  the  appropriations  of 
Government,  it  is  simply  because  they  have  reaped  where  they  have  sown.  The 
weakness  of  Government  non-church  schools  is  in  the  frequent  chance  of  teachers, 
though  that  is  not  confined  to  them.  For  Bishop  Hare's  school  at  Cheyenne  River 
they  have  lately  had  built  a  $12,000  school-building,  a  very  fine  structure,  the  gift 
of  friend!^    7bis  is  in  charge  of  Captain  and  M|^.  Kinney,  who  with  persistent  devq* 
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tion  for  twelve  years  have  piodoced  some  of  the  best  results  ever  attained  in  Indian 
edncatioD.  Mrs.  Kinney,  with  other  noble  women  of  high  Christian  purpose,  not 
omitting  many  worthy  men,  are  the  Indians'  best  hope. 

The  Indians  are  level-headed,  clear-seeing  men,  and  appreciate  people  who  give  np 
their  lives  to  them ;  no  devotion  to  them  is  wasted.  The  charch  schools  everywhere 
are  doing  the  best  kind  of  work,  but  the  Government  schools  were  better  than  I  ex- 
pected to  find  them.  At  Crow  Creek  there  is  an  excellent  Government  school,  under 
a  wholesome  influence  from  the  resident  Episcopal  rector.  Its  principal  is  a  good 
man,  who  is  backed  up  by  the  efficient  agent,  Major  Anderson.  The  settlement  of  tlie 
Indian  question  is  a  difficult  one.  For  tne  Mohouk  conference  to  throw  itself  against 
the  established  governmental  machinery,  is  like  batting  our  heads  against  a  brass 
wall.  It  is  best  to  do  as  little  destructive  work  as  possiole.  What  we  must  do  is  to 
urge  the  appointment  and  retention  of  good  officials.  When  we  get  good  men,  the 
work  will  take  care  of  itself.  We  must  look  to  the  ideas  of  civil-service  reform  as 
the  best  hope. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Do  you  favor  a  commission,  General  Armstrong  t 

General  Armstronq.  I  believe  in  goin^  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  if  we  can  not 
get  politics  out  of  the  Indian  office,  then  let  us  have  a  commission.  I  do  not  see  how 
yon  can  divide  the  power,  giving  the  school  superintendent  parallel  authority  with 
the  agent. 

Dr.  GovERNEUR  M.  Smith,  of  New  York.  I  suppose  a  conference  of  this  sort  wishes 
to  strike  at  principles.  The  sooner  the  American  peojple  say  that  city,  State,  and,  in 
this  case,  national  education,  so  far  as  Grovernment  is  concerned,  shall  not  receive 
one  single  dollar  from  the  public  treasury  to  support  denominational  schools  the  bet- 
ter. Let  the  State,  city,  nation  teach  the  people  to  yield  to  Csssar  the  things  that 
are  CsBsar^s,  and  let  the  church  undertake  to  teach  the  people  what  they  shall  yield 
to  their  God.  There  is  another  point  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  teaching  English 
in  the  schools.  General  Armstrong  has  stated  that  some  of  the  best  teachers  do  not 
teach  English.  That  is  all  wrong.  We  are  obliged  in  New  York  to  receive  thou- 
sands of  Italians,  French,  and  Germans.  Are  we  going  to  adopt  the  French,  German, 
and  Italian  languages  in  our  public  schools  t  The  sooner  these  people  know  that 
when  they  come  nere  they  have  got  to  learn  to  speak  English  and  to  adopt  Yankee 
habits,  and  that  Sunday  is  a  holy  day  and  not  a  holiday,  ttie  better  it  will  be  for  this 
people.  I  think  this  conference  should  say  that  the  Indian  should  be  taught  in  En- 
glish. 

Dr.  Abbott.  I  fear  that  in  some  points  I  have  been  misunderstood.  I  have  never 
J>een  able  to  address  one  audience  as  though  it  were  another.  In  sneaking  to  thp 
Mohouk  conference  I  thought  there  were  some  things  it  was  safe  to  assume.  I  did 
not  think  we  needed  to  stir  one  another  up  to  greater  enthusiasm  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  Christian  and  religious  education.  Tne  question  is  not  whether,  but  how.  It  is 
not  whether  the  Indian  shall  be  made  a  man,  but  how  he  shall  be  made  a  man ;  not 
tvhether  he  shall  be  made  a  Christian  man,  but  how  he  shall  be  matle  a  Christian  man. 
Tc  that  question  o(how  1  address  myself  exclusively  to-night.  We  are  all  agreeil  bv 
this  time  that  there  is  now  no  system  of  education.  Shall  we  content  ourselves  with 
a  simple  congeries  of  fragmentary  benevolent  enterprises,  some,  as  General  Armstrong 
described,  being  good,  and  some  not  so  goodt  Shall  we  attempt  to  put  a  little  more 
strength  here  and  a  little  more  there,  or  shall  we  attempt  to  see  whether  out  of  this 
experience  of  the  past,  and  out  of  this  congeries  of  fragmentary  and  individual  ex- 
periments,  we  can  organize  a  system  of  education,  not  for  a  few  selected  Indians  here 
and  there,  but  for  the  Indian  people  of  the  United  States,  that  they  may  become 
worthy  citizens.  If  we  are  to  consider  any  such  system  as  this,  it  seems  to  me  very 
clear  that  no  one  would  advise  the  no-system  that  now  exists. 

If  any  one  were  to  propose  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  place  of  a  system  by 
which  the  people  of  New  York  equip,  maintain,  carry  on,  and  control  the  secular 
education  of  the  public  schools,  we  should  substitute  a  system  in  which  some  schools 
would  be  maintained  by  the  State  aud  some  by  the  churches,  and  some  by  the  churches 
and  State  in  partnership^  I  doubt  whether  we  could  get  even  the  Roman  Catholic  vote 
iU  favor  of  it.  He  certainly  would  not  get  the  vote  of  the  rest  of  the  State.  If  any 
one  were  to  propose  that  in  the  Southern  States  a  few  negro  children  here  and  there 
should  be  educated,  with  aid  from  churches,  without  compelling  the  State  to  give 
them  education,  I  think  there  would  be  no  one  to  recommend  such  a  change.  If  we 
had  today  a  clean  slate  before  us,  and  the  question  how  should  we  organize  a  system 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  were  to  come  up,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
would  move  to  have  a  system  the  outcome  of  which  should  be  that  the  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants  should  pull  at  each  other  to  get  the  larger  amount  of  United  States 
funds  to  Ru  pport  their  sectarian  work.  General  Armstrong  has  described  to  us  here  a 
Roman  Catholic  school  with  graphicness  and  eloquence,  aud  with  that  large  charity 
do  characteristic  of  him;  but  as  he  finished  his  description,  and  I  took  the  picture 
which  he  presented  to  us  and  loosed  myself  from  the  spell  of  his  eloquence,  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  clear  light  of  analytical  and  critical  reason,  it  seemed  to  me  that  what 
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be  had  said  was  this :  That  the  United  States  Government  was  patting  up  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Charch  the  best  school-house  be  ever  saw ;  that  the  instmotion  was 
to  be  carried  on  by  sisters,  most  of  whom  knew  the  English  language ;  that  they  were 
teaching  cooking  and  housekeeping  very  well ;  that  judging  from  the  looks  of  their 
faces  they  would  teach  parity  and  morals  well;  but  that  the  int-ellectual  education 
was  rather  poor. 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  against  Roman  Catholic  education,  or  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  though  I  can  not  forget  Victor  Hugo's  eloquent  qaestion  to  the 
Catholics:  '*  What  have  you  done  with  France,  Spain,  Italy — ^the  three  great  nations 
that  have  been  in  your  hands  ever  since  they  were  in  their  cradle! ''  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  absolutely  just,  right,  and  essential  in  the  administration  of  republioan 
institutions  that  the  people  should  control  the  money  which  the  people  appropriate ; 
that  they  should  not  pass  their  appropriations  over  to  any  religious  organization 
whatever  to  expend  on  their  behalf,  whether  that  denomination  be  Quaker,  Episco- 
palian, Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  or  Methodist. 

1  confess  very  frankly  that  what  General  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Smiley  have  said 
throws  serious  doubt  over  one  feature  in  the  plan  I  have  had  the  honor  to  present; 
that  is,  the  proposed  organization  of  a  non-partisan  commission  to  take  charp;e  of  the 
education  of  the  Indians.  It  also  raises  the  question  whether  such  a  commission,  if 
constituted,  should  not  have  larger  powers  than  proposed.  I  therefore  cordially  a^^ree 
with  those  who  think  it  best  not  to  make  any  utterance  on  that  subject  at  this  time. 

I  have  been  asked  how  I  can  reconcile  the  doctrine  that  the  educatiob  of  the  In- 
dians should  be  compulsory,  with  the  fact  that  we  have  treaty  dealings  with  them  as 
independent  nations.  I  answer  that  the  time  for  treating  them  as  independent  na- 
tions has  gone  by.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  the  Indians  are  citizens,  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship.  They  belong  to  this  great  empire,  and  are  an  integral  part 
of  it.  The  notion  that  they  are  a  foreign  people,  who  can  come  into  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  only  by  their  own  consent,  rests  on  the  last  analysis  on  Rous- 
seau's idea  of  the  contract  8ociale,  that  men  are  born  individuals,  and  come  into  the 
State  by  act  of  consent.  Every  man  who  is  bom  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
is  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  by  law  of  nature— that  is,  by  Divine 
decree— and  the  United  States  Government  must,  whether  it  will  or  no,  assume  the 
iDsponsibility  of  exercising  legitimate  and  just  government  over  him,  and  answer  for 
i  ts  trust  to  the  God  of  nations,  the  God  of  the  poor  and  the  unprotected.  I  have  been 
asked  why  I  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  normal  education,  leaving  that  in  the  plan 

E reposed  to  be  carried  on  by  the  religious  societies.  If,  as  I  have  said,  we  were  to  . 
ave  a  clean  slate  before  us,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  have  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment enter  into  any  relation  with  the  churches ;  but  that  is  not  the  condition.  A 
great  no-system  of  education  has  grown  np,  and  the  great  question  for  us  is  how  to 
evolve  out  of  it  a  system  with  the  least  friction  and  loss.  If  there  were  no  such  ^*  no- 
system,''  I  would  not  recommend  that  the  United  States  Gk)vemment  should  send  In- 
dian pupils  to  a  church  school  and  pay  their  tuition.  But  the  schools  are  there  and 
are  obing  good  work. 

To  destroy  that  work  till  something  far  better  is  put  in  its  place  would  not  be  the 
work  of  a  statesman,  but  of  an  iconoclast.  If  the  churches  were  released  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  primary  instruction,  they  might  fit  Indians  to  be  teachers  and 
leaders  among  their  own  people.  If  the  churches  would  concentrate  themselves  on 
that,  and  if,  by  this  commission  or  some  other  method,  we  can  contrive  an  educational 
systom  that  is  unsectarian  and  unpartisan,  we  may  leave  religion  to  enter  the  schools 
through  the  teachers  whom  the  churches  put  into  the  school.  For,  after  all,  religion 
is  a  matter  of  personal  conduct.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  catechism  ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  life.  If  you  put  into  an  Indian  school  a  maa  or  a  woman  with  an  infidel 
heart  and  an  orthodox  catechism,  the  Indians  will  not  be  made  Christian.  If  you 
put  in  a  teacher  with  an  unorthodox  catechism  and  an  orthodox  heart,  the  Indians 
will  come  out  baptized  by  the  presence  of  his  saintly  soul.  So  I  say  it  is  better  to 
accept  the  work  of  the  churches  and  the  teachers  whom  they  shall  give  to  us  for  the 
present,  building  our  system  of  universal  education  broadly,  and  putting  it  on  foun- 
dations deep,  that  it  may  be  American,  as  are  our  systems  m  every  State. 
A  telegram  was  read  from  La  Crosse,  as  follows : 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 
To  A.  K.  Smilky,  Esq.  : 

Dakota  mission  remonstrates  against  rtiling  of  agents  who  deny  Christian  parents 
liberty  to  send  children  to  mission  school  nntil  agency  quota  is  made  np,  and  who 
deny  the  transfer  of  scholars  from  Government  school.    See  letter.    Ask  Armstroiig. 

John  P.  Williamson. 
September  25,  1888. 

General  Armstrong  :  Last  week  I  had  the  pleasnre  of  being  present  at  a  meeting 
of  Indian  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places 
I  ever  saw^Peoria  Bottom,  Dak.  *  The  gathering  of  six  hundred  was  held  under  an 
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arbor  of  trees.  Tbey  discossed  many  points—the  oaestiou  of  reviyalsi  tlie  pursuit  of 
wealth)  tobacco  and  what  i t  was  good n>r,  the  question  of  amosemente,  etc.  It  was  mst 
interesting  time.  A  good  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  discussing  the  school  question,  and. 
the  relation  of  Government  to  it.  Kr.  Biggs  had  submitted  some  resolutions  to  tha 
elfeot  that  Qovemment  educational  work  was  fatal  in  having  no  provision  for  Christian 
education.  They  made  that  a  strong  point,  and  they  brought  up  the  order  that  the 
Government  schools  must  be  filled  first,  and  the  missionary  school  must  take  ita 
chance  after  that.  The  agent  has  the  police,  and  he  sends  them  out  to  compel  the 
children  of  Christians  to  come  into  the  Government  schools,  when  their  parents  woold 
prefer  to  have  them  in  the  schools  that  give  Christian  training.  If  there  is  scything 
demonstrated  in  the  past  twenty  years,  it  is  that  the  missionary  schools  are  a  gnmM 
deal  better  than  the  Government  schools. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  missionaries  that  the  Government  should  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  compel  the  children  of  Christian  Indians  to  go  to  Gk>vemment  schools. 
The  Riggses  and  others  are  doing  a  noble  work,  but  if  the  Government  order  is  car- 
ried out  It  miwr,  they  think,  empty  their  schools.  I  think  the  division  of  the  primary 
and  normal  education  proposed  by  Dr.  Abbott  will  not  work.  \  oa  must  have  a  large 
number  of  primary  pupils  fh>m  whom  to  select  a  normal  class.  Out  of  the  150  Indiana 
at  Hampton,  only  here  and  there  will  one  make  a  good  teacher.  The  missionary 
sohooU  should  be  kept  up  as  doing  the  most  vital  work  of  all.  Sunday  preacbins 
must  be  supplemented  bv  reUgious  teaching  during  the  week.  Churches  without 
schools  to  reach  the  children  week  days,  and  through  them  their  parents,  amount  to 
very  little.  Mission  work  is  teaching  quite  as  much  as  preaching,  only  the  former  la 
the  more  eflPective.  Missionary  work,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  has,  from  the 
first,  been  the  great  force  in  Indian  progress,  and  any  plan  to  throw  it  out  of  the  pri- 
mary or  normal  work  is  the  worst  blow  that  can  be  given  to  the  red  man. 

As  to  separating  Indian  education  from  politics,  you  might  as  well  try  to  extingnish 
the  devil  at  once  as  to  take  politics  out  of  our  Indian  service,  judging  firom  what  the 
good  men  now  in  the  service  say  to  me. 

Dr.  Abbott  misunderstood  me.  The  **  Grey  nuns,''  of  whom  I  spoke,  speak  English 
perfectly  well,  moat  of  them. 

Dr.  Wakb.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Government  was  building  a  sehoc^ 
house  for  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Devil's  Lake  t 

General  Armstrong.  It  is  a  Government  school-house,  where  RcHnan  Catholics 
teach.  I  believe  that  this  is  sound  policy,  and  that  both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
should  have  equal  encouragement  to  bring  to  bear  on  Indians  the  high  and  noble 
spirit  that  characterizes  these  teachers,  who  are  beyond  political  influence.  The 
moral  part  is  more  important  than  the  mental,  as  in  all  life. 

Miss  M.  C.  Collins.  It  is  true  that  Government  has  a  right  now  to  order  our  scholars 
into  Government  schools.  Children  who  have  been  bom  since  I  went  into  the  work, 
for  whom  I  taught  the  mothers  to  wash  and  sew,  and  who  learned  to  read  and  write 
in  their  own  language  and  in  English,  have  been  taken  from  our  schools  and  nut  into 
Government  schools.  A  few  of  these  children  we  were  allowed  to  take  back,  but  I 
overheard  a  Government  teacher  tell  some  friends  that  Mr.  Riggs  had  taken  five  of 
the  best  children  from  his  school.  If  the  mission  schools  turn  out  the  best  pupils, 
why  should  the  Government  forbid  the  children  going  there  f 

THIRD  SESSION. 

LSaiSLATION  FOR  THB  INDIAN. 

Thursday  Morning,  Septmhmr  37. 

The  conference  met  at  10  a.  m.,  the  president  in  the  chair.  The  attention  of  the 
conference  was  called  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  H.  Oberly  had  just  been  nominated 
by  President  Cleveland  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  General  Fisk  remarked 
that  Mr.  Oberly  had  given  evidence  of  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart  in  the  direction  of 
reform  in  Indian  wo&,  and  that  his  appointment  as  Commissioner  would  give  great 
cause  for  hopefulness  to  the  friends  of  the  Indian. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  Mr.  Smiley  should  prepare  and  send 
suitable  telegrams  expressing  the  gratification  of  the  conference  at  this  nomination 
to  President  Cleveland  and  to  Mr.  Oberly. 

The  report  of  the  law  committee  was  then  made  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  chairman, 
as  follows 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Conference:  The  relation  of 
the  tribal  Indian  on  his  reservation  to  our  Constitution  and  laws  is,  as  you  know,  very 
singular..  He  is,  legally  speaking,  as  the  phrase  goes,  neither  fish,  fiesh,  fowl,  iior 
good  red  herring ;  not  citizen  and  not  foreigner.  It  was  formerly  true  that  we  reoog- 
uized  them  as  a  separate  people,  who  had  the  right  to  live  under  their  own  laws  and 
usages,  with  whom  we  dealt  by  treaties  and  by  war.    This  is  still  trae  partly  and  in 
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a  Bense,  tat  it  has  also  come  to  be  true  that  these  people  do  not  really  live  aader  tiieir 
owD  la^rs ;  that  their  institntioDs  have  mainly  gone  to  pieces,  and  that  they  have  be- 
come a  set  of  neglected  de^iondents  of  onr  country;  that  we  now  legislate  for  them 
whenever  we  please ;  that  is  to  say,  by  fits  and  starts.  We  ceased  making  treaties 
with  them  seventeen  years  ago.  But  not  yet  do  we  fairly  take  the  next  step.  We  do 
not  yet  say,  as  we  should  and  as  we  mast,  ''  If  they  are  not  a  separate  people,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  treaty,  then  they  are  a  subject  people,  to  be  fully  legislated  for  and  to 
be  absorbed.  They  must  come  in  out  of  the  rain  under  the  cover  of  our  Constitution 
with  the  rest  of  us."  We  merely  tinker  at  the  business  of  caring  for  them.  We  do 
not  do  it  in  good,  straightforward,  manly  fashion.  We  pass  laws  that  say,  '*  Keep 
on  the  reservations,  obey  the  acents,  refrain  ficom  tjiis  list  of  six  or  seven  of  the  larger 
crimes  on  pain  of  being  carried  into  oonrts  outside  of  the  reservation,  and  being  tried 
and  punished  there  by  strangers." 

We  say  a  few  things  like  this.  We  even  go  so  far  now  as  to  say  to  many  of  them, 
'*  If  yon  do  not  by  choice  abandon  the  fundamental  and  inherited  ideas  of  your  race 
about  land  and  take  separate  lots  of  land,  then  in  four  years  from  such  and  such  a 
date  we  will  make  you  take  it,  and  will  turn  yon  into  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  your  will."  But  not  yet  do  we  say  what  seems  to  many  the  onlv  rational, 
straightforward,  and  sensible  thing  to  say  ;  we  do  not  say  to  thorn  this :  "  Now,  for 
the  ^ture  we  are  no  longer  going  to  keep  up  this  nonsense  of  deiUing  with  you  as  a 
separate  people ;  we  do  not  care  anything  about  your  tribes ;  keep  them  if  von  like. 
Just  as  the  Snakers  and  others  keep  up  their  private  organizations;  but  no  longer  as 
separate  nations.  In  the  eye  of  our  law  and  constitution  you  shall  stand  henceforth 
as  a  set  of  individuals,  just  like  our  own  people,  to  each  of  whom,  and  not  to  anv 
tribe  in  a  lump,  onr  law  addresses  its  orders,  tbou  shalt  and  thou  shalt  not ;  to  each 
of  whom  it  oners  its  protection  ;  to  each  of  whom  the  courts  are  open  for  redress." 
We  do  not  say  this ;  we  linger  and  halt  in  a  qneer,  half-way,  crepuscular  region  of 
dealing  with  them  by  law  and  vet  refusing  to  deal  with  them  by  treaty ;  of  saying 
they  are  not  our  subjects ;  they  do  not  commit  treason  when  they  attack  us,  but  are 
public  enemie^;  and  yet  of  legislating  for  them  little  bv  little.  Just  as  if  they  were 
our  subjects,  without  saying  so  out  and  out,  as  we  should. 

Now  this  ought  to  stop.  We  must  adopt  one  ([round  or  the  other;  and  there  Is 
really  but  one  ground  to  adopt — ^that  of  legislating  fully  for  them.  The  oonstita- 
tional  power  to  do  this  is  undoubted,  and  it  has  been  expressly  declared  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Observe  this:  if  we  have  the  power  to  do  it,  we 
can  not  escape  the  responsibility  of  exercising  or  not  exercising  that  power.  We  must 
legislate  fiilly  for  them;  we  do  legislate  for  them  even  in  the  mere  act  of  abstaining  from 
legislation ;  for  he  that  has  the  power  to  change  an  existing  situation  and  does  not 
use  it  is  chargeable  with  the  continuance  of  that  situation.  And  what  is  the  situa- 
tion that  we  are  thus  consenting  to  by  not  changing  it  when  we  have  the  power  f 
Yon  all  know.  It  is  the  existing  agency  and  reservation  system,  by  which,  to  put  it 
ronghly,  all  the  affairs  of  two  hundred  thousand  people,  more  or  less,  are  managed  by 
politicians  at  Washington  or  their  dependents;  by  which  this  two  hundred  then- 
sand  people  are  left,  without  any  protection  from  the  Constitution  and  the  lawi^  un- 
der an  arbritrary  and  despotic  control,  unregulated  by  courts  of  justice. 

I  had  the  honor  last  year,  in  company  with  others,  of  urging  this  conforenoe  to 
adopt  a  resolution  in  favor  of  some  legislative  measure  which  should  at  once  rid  the 
country  of  this  reproach ;  which,  without  immediately  making  all  In  dians  citizens, 
should  at  once  bring  them  al^  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  courts.  Under 
our  system  of  government,  unlike  that  of  Great 'Britain  or  Canada,  if  they  were  all 
made  citizens,  as  I  said  last  year,  it  would  shorten  the  arm  of  Congress  to  protect 
them.  In  Canada,  the  Indians,  as  General  Whittlesey  told  ns  yester^jay,  are  all  citi- 
zens, and  there  this  need  not  prevent  special  legislation  of  any  sort  f  or  their  protec- 
tion. But  here  it  would  at  once  remove  them,  as  regards  a  zreat  portion  of  their 
afbirs,  from  the  power  of  Congress,  and  subject  tliem  to  that  of  the  State  in  which  a 
reservation  might  be;  and  even  in  the  Territories  it  wonld  seriou  sly  cut  down  the 
power  of  Congress  to  protect  them.  We  urged  last  year  that  the  reservations  should 
be  thrown  open  to  traide,  that  courts  shoultf  be  established  there,  and  that  the  prop- 
erty of  Indians  and  all  money  coming  to  them  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  per- 
sons amenable  to  the  courts  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land.  The  conference  did 
not  go  so  far  as  that.  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had.  But  they  did 
adopt  a  resolution  urging  additional  legislation  to  protect  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tions, and  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Austin  Abbott,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  and  myself,  to  consider  what  legal  measures  are  needed  for  the 
protection  of  Indian  rights. 

In  compliance  now  with  the  request  of  the  managers  of  the  conference  to  make  a 
statement  to-^ay  on  the  present  legal  aspect  of  the  Indian  question,  I  will  try  to  do 
three  things :  fir«t,  to  make  a  sort  of  report  in  behalf  of  the  committee  just  named, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  bill  which  they  prepared  and  caused  to  be  introduced 
into  Congress;  second,  to  give  an  account  of  Senator  Morgan's  bill  introdaoed  into 
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the  Senate  in  Jane  last ;  and  third,  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  eonrae  wlueh 
dionld  be  taken  now  by  this  conference  to  betterthefogal  state  ot  Uie  Indiuis. 

(1)  The  legal  committee  appointed  last  year  nnderstood  that  it  was  the  onanimoiis, 
or  the  nearly  nnanimons  sentiment  of  the  conference  then,  that  some  bill  should  bo 
prepared  extending  courts  and  a  system  of  law  over  the  reserrations.  They  were  mlm* 
sat&fied  that  the  conference  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  full  programme  to  which 
I  have  referred.  They  were  instructed  to  report,  if  possible,  to  the  Indian  Comniis- 
sioners  at  their  meeting  in  January  last,  at  Washington :  and  if  that  was  not  poseibla, 
then  to  report  here  at  this  session  of  the  conference.  We  were  able  to  report  to  the 
Commissioners  in  January,  and  I  will  now  also  report  to  the  conference. 

Our  action  has  been  as  follows :  The  Boston  Citizenship  Committee  immediately 
on  assembling  last  autumn,  after  this  conference  had  adjourned,  voted  to  bear  the 
expense  of  such  legal  assistance  as  our  committee  might  require  in  preparing  a  dr»f^ 
of  a  bill  embodying  such  views  as  they  might  entertain.  We  were  very  fortunate  i  n 
securing  the  help  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson,  of  Boston,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  stat- 
utory laws  of  every  part  of  this  countrv  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  and  valuable  vol> 
ume  on  American  Statute  Law,  which  has  been  highly  praised  by  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  others.  Tlie  appointment  of  Mr.  Stim- 
son was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Lowell ;  and  in  preparing  a  preliminary 
draft,  and  afterward  in  putting  in  final  shape  the  bill  which  our  committee  adopted, 
Mr.  Stimson  had  the  counsel  and  approval  of  Judge  Lowell.  Our  committee  met 
early  in  December  last,  and  held  a  session  of  two  days,  during  which  they  very  care- 
fnlly  canvassed  the  whole  subject,  considered  a  draft  which  had  been  prepimd  by 
Mr.  Stimson,  and  finally  agreed  unanimously  irpon  the  outlines  of  the  bill.  In  doing 
this  they  had  the  valuable  advice  of  Professor  Painter,  who  was  able  to  be  withthera, 
and  whose  personal  knowledge  of  Indian  life  on  the  reservations  as  well  as  his  saga- 
cious counsel,  and  what,  in  our  vernacular,  is  called  general  horse  sense,  was  of  great 
service  to  them.  • 

The  putting  of  this  measure  into  a  final  shape  and  submitting  it  to  certain  leading 
friends  of  the  Indians,  including  especially  the  Philadelphia  Society,  then  filled  up 
the  time  until  the  meeting  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  at  Washington,  early  in 
January.  Our  friends  at  Philadelphia  wished  further  time  to  consider  the  measure 
before  assenting  to  it;  and  accordingly  our  committee  made  a  merely  verbal  report 
to  the  Commissioners  at  their  January  meeting,  setting  forth  the  leading  features  of 
the  measure  and  their  purpose  to  submit  it  to  Congress  very  soon.  The  Commission- 
ers requested  us  to  confer  with  several  eminent  persons,  including  Mr.  McMiohael, 
one  of  J^heir.own  number;  and  this  we  very  willingly  undertook  to  do.  Owln^  to 
illness  in  the  family  of  certain  leading  members  of  the  legal  committee  of  the  Phila> 
delphia  Society,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  February  that  we  received  the  bill 
item  our  Philadelphia  friends  with  their  snggestions.  We  found  no  difltculty  in 
adopting  these,  and  the  bill  was  finally  prepar^  in  its  present  form,  and  approved  by 
such  of  the  persons  mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  as  could  be  reached,  by  President 
Gates,  Mr.  ifcMichael,  and  others. 

Mr.  Garrett  took  it  to  Washington,  and  at  his  request  Senator  Dawes,  in  March, 
introduced  it  into  the  Senate.  It  was  always  understood  by  us  that  Mr.  Dawes  did 
this  by  request  and  that  he  did  not  then  intend  to  express  his  own  approval  of  the 
measure.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  by  Senator  Dawes 
as  its  chairman,  to  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Senators  Piatt,  of  Connecticut, 
Jones,  01  Arkansas,  and  Morgan,  of  Alabama.  Early  in  May  this  subcommittee  gave 
a  hearing  to  the  friends  of  the  measure,  and  again  an  adjourned  hearing.  At  the 
first  of  these  hearings  two  of  the  subcommittee  were  present ;  at  the  second,  one  of 
them  only.  At  both  Senator  Dawes,  whose  name  is  never  to  be  mentioned  in  any 
company  of  friends  of  the  Indians  without  honor  and  respect,  even  when  we  must 
differ  from  him,  was  present  as  a  spectator,  and  took  an  active  part  in  questioning  and 
in  discussing  the  measure.  He  was  understood  at  that  time  to  have  much  dom)t  as 
to  the  ezpe£ency,  and  even  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  and  to  entertain  the  same 
opinion  which  he  expressed  at  this  conference  last  year,  that  there  was  no  need  of 
any  legislation  of  this  sort,  certainly  of  no  considerable  legislation  ;  that  there  was 
no  need,  to  use  his  own  expression,  to  legislate  in  this  way  for  a  *'  vanishing  state  of 
things."  But  it  was  also  understood  by  us  at  that  time  that  this  was  not  the  opinion 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  who,  in  private,  freely  expressed  the  opinion 
that  something  must  be  done  in  the  direction  we  wished. 

Senator  Dawes's  view  of  what  is  now  accomplished  by  the  severalty  law,  and  so,  of 
course,  of  what  remains  to  be  done,  seemed  to  our  committee  then,  as  it  did  last  year,  to 
be  in  some  respects  erroneous.  No  report  has  been  made  by  this  subcommittee  so  &r 
as  we  know.  I  may  add  that  oar  committee,  at  these  hearings,  heard  no  objections  to 
the  bill  which  shook  their  faith  in  its  substantial  merit  as  it  stands,  althohgh  then,  as 
now,  thev  conld  easily  see  that  it  might  be  in  some  respects  improved. 

The  bill  has  been  widely  distributed,  and  is  explained  in  a  printed  memorandnm, 
which  has  been  aUo  distributed  with  the  bilL  [Here  the  speaker  gave  a  short  sketch 
ofthebUl.] 
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(2)  But  althouj^b  as  yot  uo  report  lias  come  from  the  subcommittee  to  the  Seuate,  on 
June  20  last,  a  little  moVe  than  a  month  after  the  last  hearing  nx^on  the  bill  prepared  by 
our  committee,  there  was  an  important  occurrence.  Senator  Morgan,  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, introduced  into  the  Senate  an  Indian  bill  of  his  own,  a  remarkable  bill,  which 
was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  There  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  supported  by  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  appears  as  Mr.  Morgan's  own  private  measure,  and  Mr.  Dawes  has  beeu  quoted 
iu  the  papers  as  **  not  particularly  liking  it." 

This  bill  is  entitled,  *^A  bill  to  establish  Indian  police  courts  and  to  define  their 
Jurisdiction^  and  to  regulate  judicial  proceedings  within  the  Indian  reservations, 
and  for  other  purposes."  Let  me  state,  very  briefly,  its  provisions:  First,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  police  court  to  be  established  on  any  reservations  which  the  President  may 
select  (and  he  has  power,  also,  to  end  its  existence  upon  any  reservation,  and  again 
to  renew  it),  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  punish  a  great  variety  of  crimes,  and 
to  try  a  great  variety  or  civil  suits  relating  to  property,  contracts,  etc.,  involving 
matters  under  $500.  The  jurisdiction  is  not  limited  to  Indians,  but  extends  to  all 
persons  on  the  reservations.  Most  of  the  larger  crimosy  committed  on  the  reserva- 
tions by  any  person,  are  to  bo  tried  off  the  reservations  in  the  courts  of  the  States  or 
Territories  which  may  be  nearest  to  the  agency.  As  regards  civil  suits,  the  right  of 
all  persons  on  the  reseivations  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  is  declared.  In  certain  special 
cases,  and  generally  when  more  than  $500  is  involved,  tribal  Indians  may  be  sued  as 
regards  civil  matters  off  the  reservationn.  Now  mark  how  these  Indian  police  courts 
are  organized.  They  are  to  have  throe  judges.  The  Indian  agent  himself  is  to  be  «r 
officio  chief  judge,  and  both  the  others  are  to  be  Indians  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  removed  at  his  pleasure,  receiving  pay  at  $60  a  month.  Either  party 
in  a  civil  suit,  and  the  accused  in  a  criminal  case,  may  on  request  have  a  jury  of  six. 
The  Indian  agent  is  to  select  the  jurors,  with  a  power  of  rejection  by  the  whole  court 
of  which  ho  is  the  chief.  As  regards  the  larger  crimes,  there  is  an  appeal  from  the 
States  and  Territories  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  law  and  the 
facts. 

Now,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  small  need  of  discussing  here  such  a  measure  as  that. 
It  makes  no  provision  for  giving  us  a  better  breed  of  agents  than  we  now  have,  and 
yet  it  makes  these  men,  just  as  they  run,  chief  justices  of  the  only  court  on  the  res- 
ervatiou,  and  gives  them  two  Indians  for  side  judges,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  That  court  is  to  deal  with  Indian  citizens  and  whites,  as  well  as  with 
tribal  Indians.  If  a  man  would  have  a  jury,  the  agent  is  to  pick  out  the  jury.  No 
system  of  law  is  provided  or  named  in  the  bill,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be. 
Now,  if  you  tried,  you  could  hardly  devise  abetter  way  for  strengthening  instead  of 
diminishing  that  evil  political  power  which  we  would  fa  in  banish  from  the  control  of 
the  reservations.  It  is  to  such  courts,  or  else  to  those  of  the  State  or  Territory  out- 
side the  reservation,  among  the  *^  worst  enemies  of  the  Indians,"  as  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
calls  these  neighbors  of  theirs,  that  Senator  Morgan  commends  them. 

(II)  We  have,  then,  now  before  the  country  and  now  actually  pending  before  the 
Indian  CommiUee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  these  two  measures — the  bill  pre- 
pared by  our  committee  and  that  of  Senator  Morgan.  What  is  to  be  done  t  I  shall 
not  doubt,  until  otherwise  advised,  what  your  sentiment  will  boon  the  subject  of  the 
latter  bill.  As  regards  the  former  one,  I  hope  that  this  conference  will  now  adopt 
and  support  it  by  a  resolution,  and  will  urge  upon  the  country  and  upon  Congress  its 
early  passage. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  enactment  appear  to  be  these :  First,  an  opinion  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  that  no  resolution  of  this  sort,  and  nothing  beyond 
some  simple  extension  of  the  present  efforts  to  administer  a  rude  sort  of  j  ustice  through 
the  agents,  is  desirable.  That,  as  I  understand,  is  one  of  the  main  troubles  with  Mr. 
Dawes.  **  What  is  the  use,"  he  asks,  as  I  said  before,  '*  of  making  all  this  elaborate 
provision  for  a  vanishing  state  of  things  ?"  Second,  certain  objections  to  this  particu- 
lar bill ;  some  people  suggest  various  legal  and  constitutional  objections.  Third, 
others  think  it  too  expensive;  it  will  cost,  they  say,  $300,000  a  year.  Fourth,  there 
is  doubt  as  to  its  being  quite  workable.  Fifth,  others  say  you  never  can  get  Congress 
to  pass  it.  Senator  Piatt,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  whom  it  is  referred, 
writes  to  a  frieud :  **  I  do  not  so  mnch  object  to  this  bill,  but  I  can  not  pass  it." 

As  regards  these  various  difficulties,  and  others  that  may  be  thought  of,  I  have  just 
now  only  two  or  three  things  to  say  and  to  recommend. 

(1)  The  opinion  of  this  conference  last  year  was  that  there  is  need  of  further  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  rights  of  Indians  and  others  on  the  reservations.  You  will  no- 
tice that  Senator  Morgan's  bill  is  significant  as  showing  that  he  thinks  so,  too;  and 
we  have  had,  good  reason  to  think  that  this  opinion  was  shared  by  his  associates  of 
the  subcommittee.  Such  is  the  opinion,  also,  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  leading 
Indian  associations  in  the  country  of  which  I  know  anything,  unless  it  be  the  Indian 
Defense  Association.  Wo  have  not  conferred  with  that  body.  .1  shall  not  now  argue 
out  that  question,  but  I  will  assume  it  as  the  just  view  that  all  persons  on  the  Indian 
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reserrations,  whether  trihal  Indians  or  citizen  Indians  or  whites,  shonld  have  coorta 
and  a  system  of  law  applicable  to  the  reservations,  and  administered  under  the  aa- 
thority  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(2)  As  to  the  objections  to  this  particular  bill :  In  the  first  place,  you  will,  of  conra^ 
remember  that  objections  will  bo  iQade  to  any  measure  that  can  be  proposed.  Your 
committee  and  the  many  persons  who  have  bhared  with  them  the  considerable  troa- 
ble  and  responsibility  of  preparing  this  measure  believe  it  to  be  in  its  main  features 
a  good  bill  as  it  stands;  and  it  is  as  simple,  cheap,  and  workable  as  they  could  de- 
vise. They  do  not  doubt  that  ot]^ers  may  suggest  improvements ;  that,  like  most 
other  measures  that  ever  were  drawn,  it  can  be  amended  on  its  way  -through  Con- 
gress. One  or  two  amendments  they  themselves  would  probably  recommend.  Bat 
what  I  say  and  what  we  all  say  is,  that  if  you  wait  till  a  bill  is  proposed  that  every- 
body will  agree  to  you  will  never  pass  any  bill.  Had  you  waited  before  you  passed 
the  severalty  bill. until  everybody  thought  it  constitutional  and  expedient  and 
simple  and  workable  and  inexpensive  you  never  would  have  passed  that  excellent 
measure.  So  now  we  are  not  to  wait  until  everybody  is  sure  of  every  detail  in  this 
bill.  You  are  to  ask  :  ^^Are  its  general  provisions  and  aims  such  as  we  wishf  Has 
it  been  carefully  prepared  f  Has  it  been  examined  and  approved  by  a  variety  of  com- 
petent persons  t"  If  so,  the  way  to  do  is  to  adopt  it  and  push  it  forward,  and  to  dis- 
cuss and  amend  it  by  and  by,  if  need  be.  You  have  here  a  measure  whicn,  as  I  have 
said,  after  being  carefully  prepared  by  your  committee,  with  the  aid  of  learned  legal 
counsel,  and  of  those  who  nave  actual  knowledge  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  sitoation 
among  them,  has  then  been  submitted  to  the  earnest  and  kind  and  faithful  friends 
of  the  Indians,  who  conduct  the  Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee,  the  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  Indian  Association,  and  the  Philadelphia  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation. It  has  been  passed  upon,  with  special  deliberation,  by  the  very  conservative 
society  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  formally  adopted  and  advocated-  by  a  legal  cona- 
mittee  of  that  body,  who  issued  a  special  pamphlet  in  support  of  it^  And  it  has  been 
examined  and  approved,  as  I  am  informed,  by  several  members  of  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners,  by  our  president  (General  Fisk),  Professor  Gates,  Mr.  McMichael, 
and,  I  dare  say,  others ;  and  examined,  and  in  its  main  features  indorsed,  not  merely 
by  the  learned  lawyers  whom  I  have  referred 'to,  but  by  others,  such  as  Judge  Ship- 
man,  of  Connecticut,  and  Professor  Way  land,  dean  of  the  law  school  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, with  whom,  I  may  add,  I  have  not  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance.   You  have  a  bill  with  all  these  guaranties  in  its  favor. 

I  will  say  a  word  or  two  more  on  the  specific  objections  to  the  bill,  (a)  As  to  the 
legal  and  constitutional  objections,  of  course  I  am  not  going  to  argue  these  at  this 
time ;  but  our  committee  will  spare  no  pains  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  with 
Senator  Dawes  or  others,  if  any  there  be,  who  feel  these  objections.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  our  committee  would  be  quite  ready  to  conform  to  the  suggestion,  that 
any  points  of  this  sort  might  be  submitted  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers in  the  country  for  a  purely  professional  opinion.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  that.  I  have  in  my  mind,  particularly,  certain  points  on  which,  as  regards  the 
relation  of  the  committee's  bill  to  the  severalty  law,  Mr.  Dawes  entertains  an  opinion 
quite  difierent  from  that  of  Judge  Lowell,  for  example.  And  then  Mr.  Dawes  has  « 
been  reported  as  thinking  that  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  fatal  to  our  measure.  That  seems  to  us  a  singular  and  mistaken  view.  But, 
as  I  said,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  take  opinions  upon  such  questions  which  we  shonld 
all  respect.  ( 6)  As  regards  the  expense  of  the  bill,  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be: 
but  if  it  be  assumed  that  it  would  cost  $300,000  a  year,  that  ought  not  to  be  a  fatal 
objection.  It  would  be  a  constantly  diminishing  expense.  And  then,  after  all,  the 
simple  question  is,  whether  any  better  plan  can  be  suggested,  which  will  accomplish 
the  end  aimed  at.  The  Government  itself  is  not  poor;  it  can  afiford  to  do  the  right 
thing  on  this  subject  easily  enough.  And  it  has  been  well  suggested  that  there  are 
Indian  funds  which  may  be  properly  used  for  this  purpose,  (c)  As  regards  the  sim- 
plicity and  workable  quality  of  the  measure,  you  must  not  judge  of  such  a  matter  by 
the  impression  derived  from  a  single  casual  glance  at  it,  or  even  from  a  single  reading 
of  it ;  anything  careful  and  adequate  on  such  a  matt.er  will  be  likely  to  seem  at  first 
sight  cumbrous  and  complex.  But  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  and  under- 
staud  it,  I  think  it  will  be  found  as  simple  a  measure  as  can  be  devised,  if  one  would 
really  accomplish  what  is  here  aimed  at.  And  we  do  not  think  that  such  men  as  Dr. 
Rboades,  and  Professor  Painter,  and  our  devoted  friend  Herbert  Welsh  are  likely  to 
be  deceived  as  to  its  being  practically  adapted  to  the  situation. 

DISCUSSION  ON  LAW  FOR  THE  INDIANS. 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  add  than  had  the 
speaker  who  followed  a  famous  orator,  who  simply  said,  **  Ditto  to  Mr.  Burke." 

But  it  may  be  useful  if  I  give  a  recapitulation  of  one  or  two  of  the  leading  ideas 
which  have  influenced  your  committee,  and  which  we  think  should  aid  in  weighing 
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taggestious  for  the  ameDdment  or  alteration  of  such  a  bill.  I  assntne  that  oo  bill 
that  will  be  usAful  will  be  passed  without  a  good  deal  of  pashing;  for  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  legislation  in  this  country  that  good  things  do  not  get  done  unless  they 
are  prettv  badly  wanted.  There  must  be  an  appreciation  of  the  situation  and  an 
expressed  desire  of  some  specific  remedy  in  order  to  accomplish  any  step  in  advance. 

The  criticisms  which  I  have  heard  upon  this  bill  are  nearly  all  summed  up  in  the 
words  that  it  is  too  good ;  that  it  is  too  far-reachiug,  too  thorough,  too  comprehen- 
sive, too  complete.  The  objections  all  spring  from-  qualities  which  we  deem  to  be 
part  of  its  excellence.    I  desire  to  point  out  briefly  the  outlines  of  these  qualities. 

Why  do  w©  want  any  bill  f  Courts  exist  to  enforce  rights.  What  are,  in  brief 
and  in  large,  the  rights  of  the  Indians  T  Hitherto  they  have  been  almost  entirely 
such  rights  as  have  been  assured  by  treaties,  aud  they  have  consisted  of  tribal  rights. 
The  tribe  has  been  considered  a  legal  eniity.  Besides  these,  there  has  been  in  some 
few  cases  a  recognition  of  individual  rights.  The  treaties  themselves  contain  many 
instances  of  individual  rights  recognized  and  secured.  But,  relatively  speaking,  the 
rights  are  almost  purely  tribal ;  the  personal  rights  almost  nothing.  We  may  say 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  until  the  commencement  of  alloting  laud  in  severalty, 
personal  rights  before  the  law  were  nothing.  The  allotment  of  land  opens  a  new 
chapter,  aud  the  citizenship  which  follows  enlarges  that  chapter  into  a  volume.  From 
this  time  on  iudividual  rights  are  enlarging,  and  tiibal  rights  are  diminishing.  The 
tribal  rights  are  the  vanishing  quantity ;  and  Senator  Dawes  is  right  when  bespeaks 
of  them  in  that  way.  But  the  Mohonk  conference  is  looking  not  only  at  the  past, 
but  at  the  growing  present  and  to  the  future.  The  bill  which  we  propose  deals  not 
only  with  a  vanisning  past,  but,  so  fav  as  it  deals  with  individual  rights,  it  deals 
with  a  rapidly  increasiug  quantity.  We  heard  yesterday  the  experience  of  those  in 
the  field,  and  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  making  allotment  under  the  best  condi- 
tions. We  were  told  of  allotments  formerly  mttdo  in  the  names  of  **Aaron  Burr"  and 
**  Thomas  Jefferson,"  and  fictitious  names  which  the  Indians  to  whom  they  were  ap- 
plied have  forgotten.  Confusion  of  titles  and  other  questions  which  will  arise  out 
of  such  methods  will  be  troublesome  under  the  new  system ;  and  although  as  a  rule 
they  will  atfect  small  values,  there  will  doubtless  be  many  controversies  as  to  land 
titles  involving  large  interests. 

With  these  questions  of  property  comes  questions  of  personal  right,  the  liberty  of 
'  the  citizen,  the  domestic  rights  of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  and  of  admin- 
istration. 

To  give  one  simple  illustration.  One  of  the  Indian  agents  complains  ot  the  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  up  the  old  tribal  usage  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  theefiectsof 
a  man  when  he  dies.  He  found  it  was  the  custom  for  all  of  the  relatives  and  friends 
to  come  together  and  apportion  all  of  the  property  they  found  in  the  wigwam  as 
mementoes  of  the  dear  departed,  carry  them  ofif,  and  leave  the  widow  with  nothing. 
He  had  to  interfere  and  introduce  a  law  of  administration.  The  result  proved  to  tie 
a  race  of  diligence.  If  the  word  of  a  man's  death  got  to  the  policeman  first  he  ad- 
ministered in  half  an  hour,  and  when  the  mourners  got  there  there  was  nothing  to 
divide.    If  they  got  there  first  there  was  nothing  left  to  administer. 

In  proposing  to  subject  the  Indians  individually  to  the  operation  of  our  laws  we 
have  not  felt  embarrassed  by  the  tribal  rights  and  relations,  because,  so  far  as  the 
objections  to  dealing  with  individual  rights  are  concerned,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  specific  performance  of  treaty  stipulations  as  against  the  neces- 
sities of  good  government,  of  citizenship,  of  peace,  and  of  order.  So  far  as  it  is  a 
legal  question  it  may  be  illustrated  thus :  Columbia  College  leased  property  in  New 
York  to  certain  tenamts  who  covenanted  that  there  should  never  bo  built  on  it  any 
thing  but  first-class  residences,  and  that  the  buildings  should  never  be  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes.    Such  agreements  are  very  common  in  ground  rents. 

The  elevated  railroad  company  in  building  its  tracks  on  Sixth  avenue  went  close 
by  one  of  these  houses,  and  rendered  it  untenantable.  Sleep  was  impossible.  Such 
bouses  lost  their  teuants,  and  stood  vacant  season  after  season.  The  owner  finally  sat- 
isfied himself  that  it  was  absolutely  impracticable  to  use  that  property  for  residences, 
and  turned  it  into  stores,  in  violation  of  his  covenant.  Columbia  College  brought  an 
action  to  compel  him  to  keep  that  covenant.  There  we  have  the  same  principle  on  a 
small  scale.  The  question  is  whether  the  Government  is  bound  to  keep  reservations 
exclusively  for  the  Indians.  What  is  the  rule  of  justice  f  It  is  a  sensible  rule. 
Changes  wrought  by  time  do  not  abrogate  the  covenant.  If  the  literal  compliance  be- 
comes impracticable  it  is  not  to  be  required,  but  the  covenant  stands,  and  ijf  the  cove- 
nantor breaks  his  covenant  he  is  liable  in  damages.  He  must  make  it  good.  He  must 
make  proper  compensation  t^  those  with  whom  he  has  covenanted.  The  entire  change 
of  situation  from  the  time  when  Sixth  avenue  wasa  quiet  region  suitable  for  residence, 
to  the  time  when  public  interest  made  it  a  noisy  highway  by  night  and  day,  overriding 
personal  and  private  arrangements,  made  it  un^just  to  enforce  a  specific  performance  of 
this  covenant.  But  the  refusal  to  carry  out  the  covenant  must  be  paid  for.  There 
must  be  pecuniary  satisfaction. 
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Now.  i  uo  measures  that  are  necessary  in  the  framing  of  such  a  bill  mast  look  for- 
ward. What  is  the  present  sitaation,  and  what  is  the  fatnre,  which  such  a  bill  must 
prepare  for  ?  I  arranged  yesterday  with  Miss  Dawes  aiyl  General  Howard  for  ooe 
exception  to  the  bill.  We  are  going  to  take  the  most  disorderly  reservation — I  mmk- 
tion  this  as  illustrating  the  present  situation  where  there  is  no  law,  save  the  mde 
tribal  cnstoms — and  whenever  anarchists  are  convicted,  as  in  Chicago,  General  How- 
ard is  to  have  them  sent  to  that  reservation,  and  they  are  to  be  shut  up  with  the  In- 
dians, to  enjoy  the  system  of  lawlessness  which  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  ap- 
I»reciate.  One  such  Botany  Bay  will  be  snfticient.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  reserva- 
tions we  desire  to  introduce  the  system  of  American  justice.  The  present  condition 
is  lawlessness  mitigated  by  arbitrary  power.  That  is  the  point  of  starting.  The 
l>oint  we  wish  to  reach  is  the  administration  of  human  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  for 
all  inhabitants  alike,  under  the  American  system.  The  bill  which  we  desire  is  a 
bridge  between  these  two  points,  and  the  main  features  which  must,  in  oar  view,  be 
udhered  to  in  all  propoHals  for  amendment,  and  which  mnst  control  all  the  methods 
by  which  we  work,  are,  that  it  shall  **  catch  on,"  as  the  boys  say,  to  the  existine sit- 
uation, and  must  premise  to  land  ns  in  that  future  to  which  we  look.  Senator  Mor- 
gan's bill  is  a  step  in  the  other  direction.  It  enlarges  and  confirms  the  arbitrary 
l-ower  which  we  seek  to  terminate. 

Dr.  Stiuedy.  Suppose  neither  this  bill  nor  any  other  is  passed,  what  will  be  the 
situation  of  the  Indian  under  present  law  ?  What  has  he  to  resort  to  f  What  is  his 
defense,  and  what  is  his  protection  f 

Mr.  Abbott.  If  an  Indianin  the  tribal  relation  gets  into  a  quarrel,  if  a  pony  is  stolen, 
if  there  is  a  case  of  drunkenness  and  disonitr,  the  Indian  agent,  aided  by  a  conpleof 
Indian  policemen  or  deputies,  calls  the  disorderly  parties  before  him,  and  sends  those 
who  anj  convicted  of  wrong  to  the  guard-house  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Indian  agents  are  full  of  items  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  rude  kind  of  jnstice, 
excellent  in  the  main,  as  a  restraint  on  a  barbarous  situation  ;  bnt  it  is  ineflScieot, 
imperfect,  and  inadequate,  even  to  the  existing  situation  of  lawlessness,,  as  the  testi- 
mony of  the  agents  shows. 

Dr.  Strieby.  Is  there  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  agent  t 

Mr.  Abbott.  The  law  does  not  provide  for  any. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  What  redress  has  any  one  if  ponies  are  stolen  from  people  out- 
side f 

Mr.  Abbott.  Perhaps  they  may  ask  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation.  If  an 
Indian  is  charged  with  doing  wrong  to  a  white  man,  there  is  a  quiet  way  of  getting 
satisfaction  from  the  tribal  allowance. 

Professor  Painter.  Forty -three  thousand  dollars  in  one  case. 

Dr.  Ward.  What  is  the  course  in  graver  offenses  f 

Mr.  Abbott.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  has  been  extended  over  parts  of  some  reser- 
vations, but  I  can  answer  this  most  briefly  by  reading  from  the  last  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a  few  paragraphs  in  regard  to  the  need  of  United 
States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  5  and  the  neetl  is  still  greater  in  the  other  reser- 
vations. 

*'  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  repeat,  with  added  emphasis,  that  the  necessity  for  Congrees- 
ional  legislation  for  the  better  protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  preservation  of 
order  among  the  live  civilized  tribes,  increases  from  year  to  year;  in  fact,  hoorly 
grows  in  urgency.  The  recklcss.destruction  of  human  life,  particularly  in  the  Chero- 
kee and  Creek  nations,  is  appalling  to  contemplate.  Otlicer  after  officer  has  been 
brutally  murdered  in  attempting  to  discharge  his  sworn  duty.  Murderers  escape 
punishment,  and  even  trial.  One  who  was  arrested  was  allowed  to  escape  by  inex- 
cusable negligence.  If  all  the  parties  are  Indians,  they  are  not  amenable  to  the 
United  States  courts;  the  local  tribal  courts  are  ineffective. 

**  A  member  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Cherokee  nation, 
writes  this  oflice :  *  We  have  been  murdered,  slandered,  and  abused,  our  houses  shot 
into  by  drunken  Cherokees,  and  no  recourse  to  their  courts,  as  always  the  j a ry  wonld 
bo  Cherokees.' 

'*  Evidence  on  file  in  this  Bureau  abundantly  shows  that  these  people  have  little  op- 
portunity for  obtaining  justice  from  a  Cherokee  tribunal,  and  their  case  is  probably 
no  exception  to  that  of  many  others. 

**  Until  a  United  States  court,  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  both  Indians 
and  whites  is  establishevl  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  was  provided  for  in  each  of  the 
treaties  of  IHtiG  with  tlio  live  civilized  tribes,  the  condition  of  these  people  in  respect 
to  judicial  matters  will  grow  worse  iustead  of  better." 

I  suppose  few  of  us  know  how  much  we  owe  to  the  existence  of  law  which  can  be 
invoked  if  necessary.  The  characteristic  quality  which" gives  jurisprudence  its  dig- 
nity and  position  is.  that  behind  the  judicial  power  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  con- 
troversies, lies  all  the  force  of  the  State  to  c(tmpel  acquiescence  in  that  B«*ttloment.  It 
is  the  presence  of  the  judicial  x)ower  in  the  community,  with  a  sheriff  behind  it,  and 
of  necessary,  a  milita  behind  that,  which  engenders,  fosters,  and  enforces  the  sense  of 
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jafttioe,  maintaiDS  a  qaiet  regulation  of  human  affairs,  and  leaves  our  homes  nnmo- 
lested.  It  is  the  law  controlling  even  cases  that  have  never  been  brought  before  the 
court,  that  is  really  the  basis  of  security  to  the  whole  community.  We  have  felt, 
therefore,  that  to  these  new-made  citizens  in  these  wild  and  rude  regions,  the  one 
thing  needful  is  to  have  laws  that  might  be  invoked  if  necessary.  That  is  the  first 
uecesHity  of  such  a  bill — that  there  should  be  courts  instituted  to  take  care  of  the 
offendera  when  crops  are  pilfered  or  trampled  down,  or  ponies  stolen,  as  well  as  to  try 
larger  cases.  And  the  means  of  justice  must  be  within  the  reach  of  these  men  having 
new-found  rights,  and  having  newly  come  into  possession  of  property  and  a  sense  of 
its  value. 

The  bill,  therefore,  proposes  two  classes  of  courts — one  kind  for  the  larger  jurisdic- 
tion, and  a  smaller  and  more  convenient  one  for  local  purposes.  These  must  be  ade- 
quate to  inoreaMing  business.  They  must  serve  to  introdnce  that  business,  and  guide 
it  in  currents  in  which  the  State  courts  shall  quietly  take  up  and  carry  on  the  work. 
They  must  be  calculated  to  induce  a  sense  of  jnstice  and  responsibility  to  law  among 
these  men.  There  must  be  Indian  juries  as  well  as  Indian  litigants.  In  the  discus- 
HionH  which  take  place  among  speculative  reformers  and  legislators  as  to  the  per- 
manency of  the  jury  system,  a  fact  is  overlooked  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  re&- 
Hons  for  its  preservation.  However  many  abuses  there  may  be  in  the  cities,  yet 
take  it  the  country  through,  the  court-room  is  the  place  where  average  citizens  are 
brought  together  year  after  year  in  sufficient  number  to  inspect  and  overlook  the  nd- 
niinistration  of  justice.  And  we  need  the  same  system  and  metliod  in  their  essential 
features  to  introduce  these  new  communities  into  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  of  the  administration  of  justice  under  American  law. 

As  to  the  tribal  rights  of  Indians,  they  may  best  be  compared  to  the  rights  of  a  wartl 
who  is  coming  of  age.  The  Indian  is  coming  of  age.  The  National  Government  is 
his  guardian.  When  the  tribe  is  extinguished,  who  succeeds  to  the  rights  of  the 
tribe  t  These  questions  are  important.  It  may  be  that  the  book-keeping  of  the 
United  States — which  is  the  only  guaranty  the  tribes  have — is  impartial  and  accu- 
rate, and  that  the  Indian  Department  records  will  show  all  the  rights  of  the  tribes, 
and  that  Congress  will  honor  those  rights  by  appropriations.  But  the  question  be- 
comes one  of  greater  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  severalty  bill  will  greatly  in- 
crease these  complications.  Some  consideration  was  given  by  your  committee  to  this 
subject  of  tribal  rights,  but  it  was  finally  thought  better  to  confine  the  bill  to  the 
queistion  of  the  juristic  rights,  'obligations,  and  liabilities  of  the  Indians  as  citizens 
and  inhabitants,  under  the  new  system.  I  can  not  better  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  contrast  between  the  two  proponed  bills  than  by  reading  Mr.  Atkins's  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  Dawes  bill.    He  says : 

I  faiLto  comprehend  the  fuU  import  of  the  allotment  act  if  it  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress  which  passed  it,  and  of  the  Executive  whose  signature  made  it  a  law 
ultimately,  to  dissolve  all  tribal  relations,  and  to  place  each  adult  Indian  upou  the 
broad  platform  of  American  citizenship.  Under  this  act  it  will  be  noticed  that  when- 
ever a  tribe  of  Indians,  or  any  member  of  a  tribe,  accepts  lands  in  severalty,  the  al- 
lottee at  once,  ipso  facto^  l)ecomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  endowed  with  all 
the  civil  and  political  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
any  other  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges,  and  the  performance  of  those  du- 
ties, that  we  deem  further  legislation  essential. 

Pnifessor  Painter.  Many  of  you  will  remember  Miss  Robertson  and  her  work  in 
the  Indian  Territory— how  full  her  heart  is  of  missionary  zeal !  I  had  a  letter  from  her 
last  winter,  in  which  she  said  that  more  than  the  missionary,  more  than  the  teacher, 
courts  were  needed  in  the  Indian  Territory.  That  was  a  good  deal  for  her  to  say,  but 
she  said  it  deliberately.  She  told  me  of  a  shooting  case  where  the  physician  refuso<l 
to  go  to  see  the  wounded  man,  because  he  could  not  take  the  consequence  of  knowing 
the  facta  and  being  summoned  as  a  witness  down  to  Fort  Smith.  Yet  yfQ  can  get  no 
bill  pashed  to  establish  courtb,  because  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  and  Kansas  object.  I 
believe  it  is  about  300  miles  on  the  average  from  the  center  of  our  reservations  to  where 
the  Indian  can  be  brought  into  court.  The  condition  of  things  on  the  reservations 
we  may  easily  believe  is  bad.  It  is  on  some  of  them  simple  anarchy,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing worse.  They  are  not  places  in  which  people  whom  we  wish  to  become  civilized 
should  be  kept.  Mr.  Abbott  spoke  of  this  proposed  bill  as  a  bridge  between  the  old 
state  of  things  and  the  new,  but  it  is  said  by  Senator  Dawes  that  the  bridge  will  be 
so  short  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  at  the  expense  of  erecting  it.  That  is  a  very 
important  consideration — one  that  must  have  its  lull  weight.  The  expense  of  bridge- 
building  is  a  matter  that  we  must  meet.  The  two  points  that  will  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion will  be  the  length  and  the  cost  of  the  bri(?ge. 

If  the  severalty  bill  shall  be  carried  out  asHlowly  as  at  present  it  promises  to  be, 
as  slowly  as  safety  requires  it  shall  be,  the  length  of  the  bridge  will  be  considerable. 
The  Department  has  been  able  to  take  up  no  new  work  in  allotting.  Work  had  to  be 
8usi>euded  in  the  spring.    The  agents  bad  to  be  called  home.    The  House  put  upon 
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"the  iirgenty  deficiency  bill"  a  number  of  thousand  dollars  to  carry  it  on,  and  it 
passed  the  House.  But  the  Senate,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Indian  Committee, 
struck  it  out,  because  it  was  feared  that  we  were  going  too  fast.  There  was  no  ap- 
propriation available  till  after  the  Ist  of  July,  and  it  was  then  so  small  that  tbe 
Secretary  can  not  undertake  to  do  any  new  work  till  he  knows  whether  he  can  linish 
that  in  hand.  In  the  mean  time  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  pass  special  bills  to 
break  up  reservations  and  dispose  of  Indian  lands,  and  I  have  grave  apprehensions 
whether  much  of  their  laud  will  be  allotted  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  bill 
before  the  larid-grabbers,  the  men  who  are  reaching  oat  for  these  reservations,  shall  get 
through  special  bills,  and  secure  the  ends  they  have  in  view. 

General  C.  H.  Howard,  Chicago.  It  seems  that  all  there  is  left  for  this  conference 
to  do  in  regard  to  this  bill  is  to  indorse  it.  But  there  is  some  one  else  besides  thia 
conference  to  be  convinced.  Congress  has  got  to  be  convinced.  Others  have  to  be 
convinced.  I  know  that  Senator  Dawes  is  as  good  a  friend  of  the  Indian  as  there  ia 
on  this  continent.  In  his  thoughtful  and  able  way  he  gives  days  and  nights  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject.  It  ill  becomes  any  of  us  to  go  hastily  against  the  judg- 
ment of  such  a  man  in  such  a  place,  after  he  has  devoted  twenty  ye^s  to  the  stndy 
of  this  question.  But  Senator  Dawes  can  not  be  both  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  on  the  Indian  reservation,  and  he  can  not  know  the  facte  that  press  on  the  hearts 
of  those  missionaries  in  regard  to  the  terrible  wrongs,  not  of  ten  or  five  years  ago, 
but  of  to>day.  One'  n^issionary  stated  that  twenty-five  Indians  had  just  been  ariested 
in  Minnesota,  who  were  earning  $1.50  a  day,  driving  logs,  off  the  reservation.  They 
were  cast  into  jail  because  they  were  off  the  reservation.  My  point  is  this,  that  tiil 
we  have  the  severalty  bill  in  operation  on  every  reseiTation,  we  need  an  administra- 
tion of  justice  that  can  not  sanction  such  things.  We  need  it,  also,  as  an  educa- 
tinal  measure,  to  teach  these  Indian  people  how  to  attend  courts,  how  to  get  justice, 
and  how  to  administer  these  things  themselves.  I  would  like  to  second  the  motion  to 
indorse  this  bill,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  urge  it  before  Congress. 

Mr.  CiiARLKS  Emory  Smith,  Philadelphia.  I  listened  to  the  veiy  clear  and  incis- 
ive paper  of  Professor  Thayer  with  keen  interest,  as  I  did  to  the  admirable  paper  of 
Dr.  Abbott,  yesterday.  As  I  listened  to  Professor  Thayer's  plea  for  the  protection 
of  these  Indians  under  our  Constitution,  I  could  not  help  recalling  a  scene  which 
made  a  vivid  impression  on  my  mind  a  year  ago,  when  in  Philadelphia  we  celebrated 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  ipng  proces- 
sion there  was  one  feature  which  attracted  universal  attention.  It  was  a  company 
ot  Indian  boys,  who  had  come  down  from  Carlisle,  marching  in  a  place  of  honor, 
almost  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  with  their  slates  nnder  their  arms.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  on  one  side  there  was  a  kind  of  mockery  in  bringing  these  Indians  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  celebration  in  commemoration  of  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  under 
which  they  had  suffered  such  grievous  wrongs,  and  under  which  they  had  enjoyed 
no  protection.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  regarded  the  fact  that  they  were  placed  in 
this  position  of  honor  as  emblematic  of  the  truth  that  we  had  come  at  last  to  recog- 
nize that  we  owe  them  a  great  obligation,  and  that  they  have  their  place  nnder  our 
Constitution,  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  rights  under  it.  And  I  no- 
ticed that  there  was  no  feature  of  the  procession  that  enlisted  so  much  popular  interest 
and  commanded  so  much  applause  as  that  body  of  Indians.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  were  looking  on,  many  of  them  never  having  felt  any 
direct  or  immediate  interest  in  this  question,  yet  having  the  vague  sense  which  per- 
vades the  American  mind  that  we  had  done  this  people  a  great  wrong,  had  come  to 
realize  that  we  had  at  last  struck  the  wise  policy  of  dealing  justly  with  them. 

I  have  listened  to  this  discussion  with  interest,  and  have  thought  that  the  simple 
statement  of  the  fact«  was  the  conclusive  argument;  that  it  needed  to  be  enforced 
by  no  logic,  because  the  simple  narrative  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  the  no-law,  the 
absence  of  all  law,  and  the  condition  of  things  under  it,  shows  the  duty  of  providing 
some  law  which  should  more  adequately  meet  the  pressing  requirements.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  object  which  we  are  aiming  at  is  to  incorporate  these  Indians  in  the 
great  body  of  the  citizenship  of  this  country,  and  to  wipe  out  every  distinction  which 
separates  them  from  ourselves,  except  that  one  distinction  which' is  beyond  our  con- 
trol, and  which  God  has  stamped  upon  the  skins  of  the  two  races.  To  do  that  we 
must  educate  them  as  we  do  our  own  people,  because  we  hold  that  under  republican 
institutions  education  is  the  very  foundation  of  civil  liberty;  and  we  must  have  ef- 
fective law,  because  organized  law  is  the  substance  and  security  of  government.  The 
discussions  thus  far  have  pointed  to  the  application  to  the  Indian  question  of  those 
measures  which  will  bring  about  general  harmony  in  our  system  of  government,  and 
we  are  steadily  tending  toward  that  policy  and  result. 

We  are  bringing  our  municipal  governments  more  into  harmony  with  the  general 
system  of  responsible  administration.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  object  at  which  we 
should  aim  is  that  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  yesterday  and  to-day — bettereduca- 
tion,  and  more  comprehensive  and  efficient  law.  We  should  build  up  this  Indian 
policy  on  broad  principles  which  are  in  harmony  with  our  whole  system.    There  has 
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been  some  discassioD  here  as  to  whether  what  is  proposed  is  practical.  [  think  the 
tirst  thin^  to  which  we  should  address  ourselves  is  to  determine  what  is  right;  and 
when  we  have  determined  that,  I  have  faith  that  we  can  accomplish  it.  I  am  ready  to 
accept  the  maxim  of  the  great  Lincoln  that  **  right  makes  might,  and  let  us  dare  to 
do  our  duty."  I  believe  that  embraced  within  this  conference  are  men  and  women 
who,  when  they  have  deliberately  determined  to  unite  upon  what  they  feel  to  be 
right,  possess  within  themselves  and  within  the  influences  which  they  can  bring  to 
bear,  the  power  to  carry  that  policy  through.  It  may  take  one  year,  or  two  years, 
or  longer,  but  they  must  succeed  eventually. 

Mr.  Houghton.  I  move  that  the  bill  which  has  been  di8cns<«ed  here  to-da^  be 
adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Mohonk  Conference,  and  that  the  same  committee 
be  appointed  to  look  after  its  interests  in  Congress.  It  was  determined  here  a  year 
ago  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  such  legislation,  as  this  bill  indicates.  That 
sentiment  manifested  itself  in  two  different  schemes.  The  Morgan  bill  does  not  meet 
1  he  case  fully,  and  we  need  a  rallying  point.  This  bill  gives  it  to  us.  I  am  confident 
that  these  gentlemen,  who  have  spent  so  much  time,  and  have  considered  this  matter 
so  carefully,  are  not  tenacious  to  nave  the  bill  passed  exactly  as  presented,  or  as  re- 
ported to  the  committee  in  Congress.  They  welcome  any  criticism.  The  only  regret 
that  I  have  heard,  is,  that  there  has  been  here,  so  far,  no  criticism,  because  all  criticism 
from  this  conference  is  enlightened  criticism.  It  desires  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  not 
to  oppose  for  the  sake  of  opposition.  This  conference  has  come  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Indians  need  something  in  the  way  of  legislation  in  addition  to  what  they  have 
already. 

The  Nomads  of  ancient  times,  who  journeyed  from  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land,  needed 
law  to  regulate  their  action ;  and  I  think  they  made  the  best  code  that  has  ever  existed, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished  members  of  the  profession  here.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  an  outside  barbarian,  who  saw  that  there  was  nec- 
sity  for  it.  It  has  been  made  clear  to  us  here  that  all  law  is  simply  attaching  penal- 
ties to  the  moral  law.  We  seem  to  think  that  while  we  are  on  the  way  to  nniversal 
peace  and  good  will,  it  is  necessary  to  have  sherifis ;  and  I  believe  that  is  true.  The 
acquisition  of  prox>erty  is  the  first  step  to  civilization.  As  soon  as  the  Indian  owns 
houses  and  land  he  wants  law.  As  soon  as  be  has  a  dollar  in  money  to  invest  in  prop- 
erty, he  wants  the  aid  of  police  and  law  to  protect  him  in  that  property.  This  is  one 
of  the  firs^  steps  in  emerging  from  a  state  of  savagery  to  a  state  of  civilization.  Let 
the  Indian  have  the  protection  of  law  while  he  is  going  over  the  bridge  that  sepa- 
rates these  two  conditions,  be  it  ever  so  short.  If  the  Indian  la  to  be  civilized,  and 
to  become  one  oTour  citizens,  he  must  have  law  as  soon  as  possible.  As  it  has  been 
intimated  here,  and  as  I  heard  Captain  Pratt  say  in  Washington,  we  must  wipe  the 
Indian  out  by  making  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — by  absorbing  him  into 
our  civilization. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Hiles  said  that  she  understood  the  proposed  law  took  no  cognizance  of 
tribal  relations.  There  were  certain  tribal  customs  which  would  be  considered 
crimes  under  our  laws.  She  did  not  understand  how  snch  cases  were  to  be  treated 
duirng  the  passing  away  of  the  tribal  relation. 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  If  I  said  that  the  law  does  not  recognize^  tribal  relations  I 
would  qualify  it  by  saying  that  it  does  not  deal  with  tribal  relations.  It  does  not 
allow  tribal  cnstoms  to  sanction  that  which  is  not  legal  under  our  laws.  But,  still 
further  change  needs  to  be  made ;  the  sooner  it  is  made  the  better.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  extend  the  local  law,  to  which  all  other  citizens  have  to 
Hubmit,  over  these  new  American  citizens,  with  the  qualification  that  the  national 
Government  may  exercise  such  reasonable  restraint  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  peace 
during  the  continuance  of  the  reservation  system.  But  even  now  no  Indian  usage  is 
a  defense  before  a  State  or  Territorial  court  to  a  charge  of  crime. 

Mr.  Seth  Low.  There  is  one  point  which  this  conference  ought  to  consider  in  any 
action.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Judgment  is  almost  nniversal  that  this  law  proposes 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  Senator  Dawes  and 
others  equally  interested  with  ourselves  in  the  end  to  be  attained,  have  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  Professor  Thayer  himself  suggested  that  it  mi^ht 
be  wise  to  submit  that  large  question  to  good  legal  minds  to  be  agreed  upon.  I  thmk 
tnat  in  committing  ourselves  to  this  law,  we  want  to  do  it  with  so  much  reservation 
as  shall  leave  the  way  open  for  such  action  as  that.  We  do  not  want  to  break  np  our 
forces.  We  have  gained  the  severalty  bill  by  working  together.  We  shall  not  gain 
the  still  further  advance  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  drift  apart,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  this  conference  take  such  a  stand  with  relation  to  this  law  as  would  seem  to  make 
us  advocates  of  this  particular  measure,  so  that  those  who  differ  from  us  would  be 
upon  the  other  side.  I  would  like  to  see  a  resolution  that  should  be  written  out  and 
carefully  worded  to  cover  this  point.  Is  it  not  well  to  avoid  placing  ourselves  on  one 
side,  and  Senator  Dawes  and  others  on  the  other  side  of  this  particular  measure  f  I 
wonld  ask  if  Professor  Thayer  can  not  write  out  such  a  resolution  as  he  would  like  to 
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have  passed.    The  question  has  been  discussed  with  great  power  and  iutelligenoe, 
and  with  singular  felicity,  and  I  can  see  no  use  in  discussing  it  further. 

General  Whittlesey.  Will  not  the  effect  of  this  measure,  in  case  it  becomes  a  law, 
be  to  keep  the  Indians  for  a  long  time  a  separate  people  t  Will  it  not  keep  them  from 
becoming  absorbed  as  a  part  of  our  body-politic  t 

Professor  Thayer.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  have  that  effect.  The  bill  assumes  the 
continuance  of  the  reservation  system,  but  not  as  a  permanent  system.  It  simply 
says  that  the  reasonable  restraint  which  is  necessary  for  the  reservation  system,  is 
not  by  this  bill  forbidden.  How  long  the  reservation  system  shall  continue  is  un- 
touched. The  bill  simply  provides  that  while  the  reservation  system  continues  there 
shall  be  law — the  law  of  the  State  or  Territory  under  which  these  persons  will  have  to 
come  when  they  are  absorbed  into  our  citizenship,  and  that  courts  shall  be  provided 
for  the  reservation  and  administered  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  bill  is 
neutral  as  touching  the  length  of  time  the  reservation  system  shall  continue;  but 
while  it  continues  it  insists  on  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government  to  retain 
the  control.  It  has  a  duty  to  these  people  as  its  wards  so  long  as  it  keeps  op  thia 
system,  the  duty  of  administering  as  well  as  providing  law,  instead  of  allowing  that 
system  to  be  administered  by  their  worst  enemies,  or  by  their  neighbors  in  the  States 
adjoining. 

As  regards  the  very  important  and  interesting  suggestion  of  Mr.  Low,  I  think  every- 
one must  feel  the  desirableness  of  it.  This,  however,  is  to  be  said :  that  Senator 
Dawes  takes  the  same  position  which  he  took  last  year  here ;  that  the  severalty  bill 
has  done  so  much,  and  promises  so  much  improvement,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any 
legislation  of  this  sort ;  that  it  magnifies  the  diftlculty  too  much ;  that  it  is  providing  for 
a  vanishing  state  of  things ;  that  it  will  take  a  great  while  to  get  it  in  working  order 
even  after  the  bill  is  passed  ;  that  before  then  the  severalty  law  will  be  in  effective 
working,  the  Indians  will  have  escaped,  and  there  will  be  no  reservations.  There  is 
no  likelihood  of  our  being  able  to  commend  this  bill  or  any  other  to  him  so  long  as  he 
retains  this  position.  The  question  is,  whether  that  opinion  is  alright  one.  Last 
year  the  conference  was  pretty  unanimous  in  thinking  that  some  legislation  was 
needed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Senator  Dawes.  I  think,  therefore,  that  there  is 
a  distinct  issue  there.  As  happens  always  in  the  progress  of  reform,  there  comes  a 
point  when  the  older  persons  who  have  carried  forward  the  reform  stop,  while  others 
who  are  also  engaged  in  carrying  it  on,  who  have  perhaps  come  into  the  work  later, 
see  the  necessity  of  going  still  farther.  Then  there  comes  an  issue,  and  we  mast 
accept  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  general  opinion  is  that  such  legislation  is  neces- 
sary, conforming  in  its  main  aspects  to  this  bill,  lliis  conference  differed  last  year, 
and  I  think  it  does  this,  from  the  position  maintained  by  Mr.  Dawes.  I  should  think, 
if  he  finds  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian  is  the  other  way,  it 
might  be  hoped  that  ho  would  accept  that  general  opinion  as  being,  perhaps,  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  his  own.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  should  think  it  not  right 
to  change  the  proposed  resolution  in  any  such  form  as  would  seek  to  avoid  the  posi- 
tion that  we  do  differ  from  Senator  Dawes  upon  that  point. 

As  regards  any  particular  objections  to  the  bill,  I  should  agree  fully  with  what  Mr 
Low  has  said.  No  resolution  should  be  framed  which  should  commit  this  conference 
to  the  details  of  this  bill.  If  there  be  any  point  in  it  which  shall  be  thought  uncon- 
stitutional or  inexpedient,  this  conference  should  not  in  advance  close  that  point.  It 
was  in  reference  to  that,  that  I  said  we  should  take  the  highest  professional  opinions 
as  to  this  bill.  One  objection  which  I  think  Senator  Dawes  presented,  was  as  to  leg- 
islating to  this  extent  in  the  States  where  there  are  reservations,  or  even  in  Terri- 
tories. He  thought  it  was  impossible  to  deal  so  summarily  with  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  were  in  a  State  or  Territory,  although  on  a  reservation.  We  have 
competent  opinion  that  that  is  not  so,  and  it  is  shared  by  prominent  legal  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  have  spoken.  Our  general  theory  is,  that  while  the  Government  main- 
tains a  reservation  it  maintains  a  place  from  which  it  haa  a  right  to  exclude  every- 
body ;  that  on  that  particular  piece  of  ground,  while  it  is  maintained  as  a  reserva- 
tion, it  has  the  right  not  only  to  exclude,  but  to  admit,  on  terms,  and  so  to  admit 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  as  we  provide.  If  I  am  not  right  in  that, 
the  bill  can  be  modified.  Senator  Dawes  holds  that  when  an  Indian  has  taken  op 
land  in  severalty,  that  land  is  taken  out  of  the  reservation.  It  is  as  if  it  were  taken 
up  bodily  and  lifted  outside  the  reservation. 

It  appears  rather  to  us  that  he  Is  still  on  the  reservation,  although  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  a  right  to  live  there  and  go  back  and  forth.  But  he  must 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  reservation.  It  is  not,  for  example,  possible  for  this 
newly-made  citizen  to  set  up  a  whisky-shop  and  trade  m  whisky.  The  GU)vernment 
must  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  reservation.  If  Mr.  Dawes's  view  as  to  the  exist- 
ing law  is  right,  then  the  law  should  be  changed,  and  the  proposed  law  would  change 
it.  As  regards  details,  I  should  suppose  that  the  resolution  that  is  proposed  would 
meet  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Low,  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  endeavor 
to  harmouize  views  as  to  the  main  question. 
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The  folIowiDg  resolation  was  read  by  Dr.  Ward,  who  asked  to  have  it  referred  to 
the  committee  on  resolationa: 

Betolved^  That  this  conference,  recognizing  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  that  a  general  Jadicial  system  should  be  ex- 
tended over  all  the  Indian  reservations,  do  herebv  approve  the  purpose  and  plan  of 
the  bill  to  establish  conrts,  presented  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Mohonk  Con- 
ference last  year,  and  that  this  committee  be  continued,  and  requested  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  in  their  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill,  after  conference 
with  legal  experts  and  sucn  emendations  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley.  It  is  the  hardest  work  to  ^t  any  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indian,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  his  enemies.  An  appropriation  of  money  has 
to  be  pressed  almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  We  can  not  afford  to  lose  the  sup- 
port of  a  man  who  is,  by  general  consent,  the  best  fHend  of  the  Indian  in  this  coun- 
try. The  more  I  have  talked  with  Senator  Dawes,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  his 
wonderful  intelligenceon  Indian  affairs.  He  is  the  most  judicious  and  wisest  of  any  of 
tho  friends  of  the  Indians,  and  whateverhe  says  in  the  Senate  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs 
is  quite  sure  to  bo  adopted  by  it,  on  account  of  his  integrity  and  his  good  Judgment. 
Yon  can  not  get  a  single  Indian  measure  through  the  Senate  without  his  approval. 
Is  it  wise,  then,  even  if  we  are  persuaded  in  our  own  minds,  to  i>ress  a  measure  to 
which  we  know  he  is  opposed  f  I  should  hesitate  to  put  anything  on  our  record  that 
looks  in  the  least  like  disapproval  of  Senatoi; Dawes.  He  may  be  too  conservative 
and  more  cautions  as  he  grows  older,  but  many  of  ns  who  press  this  measure  have 
nothing  of  his  ext^erience. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Dawks.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  word  ought  to  be  said  for  my  father. 
I  feel  a  little  embarrassed  about  saying  it,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary.  I  think  there 
is  no  danger  that  any  difference  of  opinion  here  will** offend''  Mr.  Dawes.  He  is 
v«ry  sensitive  lest  there  should  be  any  such  feeling.  Of  course  he  has  very  strong 
opinions  on  this  subject.  He  feels  bound  to  hold  them  because  be  feels  bound  to  do 
for  the  Indian  the  best  that  he  can  see  to  be  done  for  him.  Nothing  that  I  remember 
for  many  years  has  grieved  him  so  much  as  differing  from  the  friends  of  the  Indian 
on  this  subject.  But  he  will  be  the  first  and  strongest  to  beg  yon  not  to  qualify  your 
opinions  on  his  account.  He  hopes  the  Mohonk  Conference  will  feel  no  delicacy  in 
supporting  its  own  o|>iDion  on  his  account.  The  members  of  this  conference  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  opinions  as  he  is  for  his,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  appre- 
ciate the  delicate  consideration  that  has  b«en  exhibited  this  morning. 

Dr.  Strieby.  I  appreciate  as  much  as  any  one  can  the  reason»  for  not  differing  from 
Senator  Dawes.  I  indorse  everything  that  Mr.  Smiley  has  said ;  but  I  still  think  that 
we  ought  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  having  the  opinion  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  in  this  direction.  Most  of  ns  are  laymen,  and  not  lawyers.  We  can  only  say 
what  our  impressions  are  from  what  we  have  heard.  With  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  further  legislation,  we  must  vote  as  we  believe. 

Mr.  Seth  Low.  We  want  to  express  that  idea  positively,  not  negatively.  Unless  the 
trnmpet  sounds  clearly,  how  shall  men  know  when  to  prepare  for  the  battle  f  We 
must  not  say  what  we  do  not  mean.  I  like  Dr.  Ward's  resolution,  with  this  possible 
reservation :  His  resolution  speaks  of  certain  action  as  being  necessary  to  protect  the 
'  Indian  in  his  legal  rights.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Indian,  as  an  inaividual,  has  no 
legal  rights ;  therefore  they  are  to  be  created  rather  than  protected. 

General  Akmstrono.  I  thick  Dr.  Ward's  resolution  is  excellent.  Senator  Dawes 
wishes  people  to  be  perfectly  honest  and  candid  with  him.  When  I  was  on  the  reser- 
vations I  asked  the  opinion  of  the  different  agents  as  to  thenecessity  of  further  legis- 
lation. Her&  is  one  illustration  of  the  necessity  :  Two  Indians  on  Turtle  Mountain 
Reserve  got  into  a  row.  A  writ  was  got  out,  but  when  it  was  brought  to  the  sheriff 
xo  serve  he  would  not  do  it  because  it  would  cost  the  county  some  money ;  and  if  he 
spent  the  county's  money  he  might  not  be  re-elected.  Something  needs  to  be  done 
to  further  protect  the  Indian,  especially  when  he  takes  up  land  and  becomes  a  citi- 
zen. That  was  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  talked.  The  Indian  courts  have 
done  well  so  far,  and  Indian  police  are  a  great  success.  This  effort  for  proper 
legal  conditions  for  the  Indian,  as  he  is  changing  his  relations,  should  be  carried 
through.  The  conditions  on  the  reservations  are  exceedingly  varied,  and  no  one 
rule  or  set  of  rules  applies  to  all.  The  one  great  advantage  of  Professor  Thayer's 
proposition  is,  thai;  it  is  to  be  applied  where  it  is  needed ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  greatly 
needed,  for  there  must  be  places  where  there  will  be  no  law  except  under  such  pro- 
vision. There  is  great  advantage  in  the  flexibility  of  the  bill.  Congress  will  cross 
bayonets  over  it  with  its  friends,  but  let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  right  general 
idea,  and  let  the  details  be  worked  out  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  and 
competent  to  do  it. 

It  was  then  unanimously  voted  that  Dr.  Ward's  resolution  should  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  resolutions. 

Acyonmed. 
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FOURTH  SE,5SI0N. 

government  and  missionary  schoods. 

Thursday  Evening. 
The  conference  met  at  8  p.  m.,  the  president  in  the  ckair. 

General  Whittlesey  read  two  brief  reports  on  location  among  the  Indians,  and  on 
the  results  accomplished  by  the  severalty  bill,  as  follows : 

INDIAN  8CHOOUB. 

During  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1888,  there  were  Iq  operation  126  boarding  and 
107  day  schools— a  total  of  233  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  16,000,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  between  12,000  and  14,000. 

Of  these  schools  70  were  Qovernment  boarding  and  85  Government  day  scbools,  5 
training-schools,  and  3  schools  for  which  special  appropriations  were  made  by  Con- 
gress.    There  were  49  boarding  and  22  day  schools  conducted  under  contract. 

The  attendance  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  four  years.  The  Indians  on 
nearly  all  the  reservations  are  anxious  to  have  schools  established  near  their  homes. 

The  Government  schools  have  accommodations  for  only  about  10,000.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  accommodations  furnished  by  buildings  by  parties  having  Contract  schools, 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  children  of  sch^l  age  could  be  accommodated. 

The  increased  attendance  and  the  increasing  interest  aroused  among  the  Indians 
as  to  the  necessity  of  education  for  the  children  are  both  very  gratifying  to  all  the 
friends  of  Indian  civilization.    The  prospects  are  brighter  than  ever  before. 

ALLOTMENT  UNDER  THE  SEVERALTY  BILL.  • 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  September,  1887, 
allotments  have  been  made  as  follows: 


BeserratioD. 


Crow,  Montana 

Siletst,  Oregon 

Winnebago.  Nebraska 

Absentee,  Shawnee,  and  Pottawatomie,  Indian  Teiritory  . 

Wyandotte,  Indian  Territory 

Eastern  Shawnee,  Indian  Territory 

Seneca,  Indian  Territory 

Yankton,  DakoU 


I 
Number  of  Qnantity  la 
allotments.      allotted. 


452  I  71.336 

&0  1.737 

317  28.496 

883*  49,M«> 

129  I  11,505 

14  1.094 

115  I  8. 797 

342  1  28.5« 


Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  others  also  made  selections,  at  Yankton,  of  lands  which 
could  not  be  allotted  at  the  time,  because  incorrectly  described. 


Reservation. 


Nnrober  of 
allotments. 


Quantity  lasd 
allotted. 


Sisseton.  Dakota  (to  all  the  Indians  but  25) '  1,3S5 

Fonddn  Lac,  Minnesota !  178 


Acref. 
128,424 


Field  work  on  allotments  at  Siletz,  Yankton,  Crow,  and  Winnebago  stopped  at  the 
beginning  of  last  winter,  and  for  want  of  funds  could  not  be  resumed  in  the  spring. 
But  Special  Amenta  Howard  and  Fletcher  resumed  work  at  Crow  and  Winnebago  as 
Hoon  us  possible  after  the  appropriation  bill  passed,  and  Special  Agent  Connelly  has 
been  sent  out  to  complete  allotments  at  Fond  du  Lac.  Field  work  on  Fond  du  Lac 
und  Winnebago,  it  is  hoped,  wUl  be  completed  before  winter. 

Special  Agents  Miuthorne  and  Collins  have  been  instructed  to  make  allotments  at 
Warm  Springs  and  Grand  Ronde,  Oregon. 

The  reason  that  work  is  not  now  in  progress  on  all  the  reservations  on  which  it  was 
commenced  during  the  last  fiscal  year  is  want  of  funds,  Congress  having  speoificaUy 
limited  the  amount  which  can  be  expended  in  completing  work  already  begun. 
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After  reading  these  reports  General  Whittlesey  continned. 

General  Whittlbset.  It  is  very  evident  that  some  snpplementary  .egislation  is 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  in  their  rights;  and  though  we  may  not  hope 
that  the  hill  which  has  been  brought  before  ns,  and  npon  which  so  much  earnest 
labor  has  been  expended,  will  go  through  both  houses  of  Congress  in  its  present 
shape,  I  think  we  may  hope  that  something  will  grow  out  of  it,  and  that  the  labor 
which  has  been  expended  will  not  be  in  vaiu. 

With  regard  to  tne  education  of  the  Indians,  there  are  two  or  three  points  on  which 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  It  was  very  positively  asserted  yesterday  that  there  is 
no  system  of  Indian  education.  I  am  not  disposed  to  accept  that  statement  iu  such 
unqualified  terms.  We  have  for  the  Indians  a  superintendent,  and  we  have  received 
word  this  afternoon  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Albro,  of  this  State,  as  superintendent ; 
an  excellent  man,  we  are  told.  In  the  appropriation  bill  passed  last  winter  a  clause 
was  iutroduced,  for  Which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Senator  Dawes,  I  believe,  de- 
fining the  duties  of  the  superintendent,  and  greatly  enlarging  his  powers.  We  have, 
then,  a  superintendent ;  we  have  under  his  direction  several  schools  of  higher  order, 
like  Hampton,  Carlisle,  Chilocco,  Lawrence,  and  others.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
boarding-schools,  and  of  industrial  schools,  carried  on  by  Government;  also  a  large 
number  of  contract  schools.  Besides  these  we  have  many  carried  on  by  missionary 
societies.  We  have  a  number  of  day  schools,  that  correspond  to  our  common  schools 
in  the  States.  Now  is  not  that  a  system  ?  Surely  it  is,  and  it  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  score  of  years.  Yon  can  not  create  a  system  by  an  act  of  Congress^  nor  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  Mohonk  Conference.  A  system  is  an  organization  which  must  grow. 
Yon  can-not  create  a  full-grown  tree,  but  you  can  plant  an  acorn,  and  it  will  germ- 
inate and  spring  up  and  catch  the  sunlight  and  breathe  the  air  and  expand,  until  ir 
becomes  a  mighty  oak. 

So  a  system  of  education  must  have  its  germ,  its  growth,  and  its  expansion,  and  it 
can  come  to  perfection  only  after  years  and  years  of  expansion  and  growth.  The  seed 
was  p\^nted  a  score  of  years  ago.  We  have  now  in  Indian  schools  sixteen  thousand 
children,  and  the  number  hasdonbled  within  the  last  four  ^ears.  If  it  doubles  again 
in  four  years  we  shall  have  about  three-fourths  of  the  Indian  children  in  school.  It 
seems  to  me  we  would  better  not  destroy  a  growth  of  that  kind  and  undertake  by  a 
resolution  and  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  put  something  in  its  place.  Then,  these  con- 
tract schools  which  are  spoken  of,  we  do  not  want  to  sweep  them  away.  They  are 
among  the  best  schools  that  we  have.  Hampton  is  a  contract  school ;  the  school  at 
Huutee  is  a  contract  school ;  there  is  one  at  Wabash,  Ind.,  and  others  at  other  places. 
They  are  specially  adapted  to  a  race  coming  out  of  barbarism,  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  religious  schools.  The  time  may  come  when  they  will  be  no  longer  needed,  when 
tbe  Government  shall  aiford  facilities  for  the  education  of  all  children  of  school  age. 
Then  the  contract  schools  will  change  their  work  and  become  normal  schools,  for  train- 
ing teachers  and  preachers.  What  we  want  to  urge  in  this  conference  is  that  Congress 
shall  attbrd  the  facilities  for  education.  We  have  been  insisting  upon  this  for  some 
years,  and  we  want  to  bring  all  the  infinence  that  we  can  to  bring  it  about. 

We  worked  ten  years  to  get  the  severalty  bill;  if  we  persist,  and  bring  up  public 
sentiment,  we  shall  get  appropriations  to  furnish  school-rooms  and  teachers  for  all  the 
Indians  of  school  age.  We  need  not  be  alarmed  becanse  the  school  system  is  in  the 
bauds  of  politicians.  Everything  is  in  this  country.  We  are  all  politicians,  and  we 
ought  to  be ;  we  would  not  be  good  Americans  if  we  were  not.  What  we  must  do  is 
to  insist  that  the  politicians  who  have  the  charge  of  the  schools  shall  be  goiod  men. 
I  truHt  we  are  to  have  a  good  man  for  superintendent,  and  if  he  will  appoint  good 
men  and  women,  our  system  of  Indian  education  will  grow  year  by  year  until  it  is  a 
complete  system. 

Mr.  Smiley  read  the  following  telegram  from  Hon.  John  H,  Oberly; 

*'  Please  give  to  the  Sixth  Mohonk  Conference  my  thanks  for  its  unanimous  indorse- 
ment ^>f  my  nomination  to  be  Commissioner  of  Inaian  Afifairs.  Should  the  nomina- 
tion be  confirmed,  I  shall  enter  upoii  the  duties  of  the  office  with  the  determination 
to  discharge  them  faithfully,  and  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be* instrumental  in  consum- 
mating the  purposes  so  earnestly  and  wisely  advocated  by  the  conference." 

Dr.  Strirby.  Tbe  American  Indians  are  passing  thrdngh  a  critical  crisis,  and  unless 
they,  as  a  race  and  individuals,  have  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Father,  there  will 
be  no  safety  in  the  transition.  The  avenue  along  which  these  people  will  travel  is 
the  school.  Character  is  formed  in  the  school.  If  the  school,  thererore,  is  under  the 
intluence  of  something  that  will  reach  not  only  the  mind,  but  the  heart  and  con- 
science, and  make  character,  then  you  have  got  these  people  on  an  avenue  that  will 
lead  safely.  The  primary  school  is  where  the  scholars  "ifill  be  most  closely  touched. 
The  primary  school  is,  therefore,  the  most  essential  thing.  If  the  devil  Jias  the  con- 
trol of  the  primary  school,  if  these  children  are  tinctured  with  skepticism,  taught  to 
sco£f  at  things  sacred;  if  they  and  their  fathers,  breaking  away  from  old  supersti- 
tions, have  nothing  given  iu  their  place*  if  the  school  has  no  Christianity  in  it.  then 
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you  will  fail  to  supply  the  fountains  of  life  for  these  people.    If  your  primary  scboola 
start  them  wrong,  where  will  your  men  and  women  for  the  normal  schools  come  from  f 

As  to  contract  schools,  when  the  United  States  has  made  adequate  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  Indian,  then  we  may  talk  of  the  comparison  between  Govern- 
ment schools  and  contract  schools.  But  at  present  the  Governnieut  is  doing  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

As  to  teaching  in  the  vernacular,  the  Indian  tongue  is  inadequate ;  but,  after  all, 
I  think  it  is  more  essential  to  give  a  man  character  than  to  propagate  a  language. 
The  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  character.  Give  them  that  which  makes  theui 
men  and  women,  citizens  and  Christians.  The  whole  history  of  Christian  missions 
shows  that  people  can  be  better  reached  in  their  own  language.  I  would  rather  have 
a  good,  honest,  Christian  man,  if  he  speaks  Dakota,  than  to  have  him  a  scoundrel  if 
he  talks  English. 

Dr.  Kendall  thought  there  was  great  reason  for  gratitude,  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
couraging things  that  had  been  said.  The  work  in  the  missionary  fields  on  the  whole 
is  encouraging.  That  in  Sitka  had  never  been  so  interesting  as  now.  That  remark- 
able man,  Mr.  William  Duncan,  who  absolutely  took  up  his  thousand  Indians  and 
moved  them  out  of  British  Columbia  into  Alaska,  is  helping  a  great  deal  in  the  mis- 
sionary work  there.  The  school  at  Sitka  is  flourishing.  In  the  Znni  field,  which  is 
a  discouraging  one,  three  or  four  men  have  resigned,  and  some  of  the  workers  have 
died.  The  work  has,  therefore,  been  given  up  largely  to  women.  Two  of  them  re- 
cently volunteered  to  take  the  school,  and  they  have  gone  to  work.  Dr.  Kendall 
paid  a  very  high  tribute  to  the  bravery  and  ability  of  the  women  employed  as  mis- 
sionaries, relating  several  instances  showing  the  good  resylts  of  the  work  which  they 
have  accomplished  and  the  infinence  they  exert  over  the  Indians.  He  oiosed.  by  mak- 
ing an  appeal  for  more  men.  There  was  money  enough  to  be  had  for  carrying  on 
missionary  endeavors,  if  the  consecrated  and  devoted  men  could  be  found  to  take  up 
the  work. 

Miss  Collins  was  invited  to  address  the  meeting.  The  following  is  an  abstr^t  of 
her  remarks : 

Miss  M.  C.  CoLUNS.  It  is  strange  to  stand  before  so  many  white  people  and  feel 
that  they  are  all  interested  in  this  great  cause.  It  is  also  strange  and  pleasant  that  I 
should  have  before  me  so  many  men  and  women  whom  I  have  entertained  at  my  homo 
on  the  reservation.  My  work  has  been  that  of  a  Christian  missionary  among  the  In- 
dians. I  have  made  everything  else  secondary  to  that.  I  have  felt  that  it  was  more 
important  to  gain  the  friendship  and  love  of  some  family,  than  to  teach  A,  B,  C^s  to  a 
chHd  in  a  school.  The  school  work  is  important,  but  others  can  do  the  school  work ; 
not  so  many  can  go  into  the  homes  and  talk  with  the  people.  Six  years  ago  we  went 
150  miles  north  of  my  home  and  built  a  little  log  school-house.  It  was  Thanksgi  viug 
Day  when  the  men  were  putting  the  roof  on.  It  was  very  cold ;  they  could  hardly 
handle  the  hammers.  Mr.  Riggs  himself  was  one  of  the  carpenters.  But  we  succeeded 
in  getting  the  house  put  up.  Then  a  teacher  came  and  took  charge  of  the  school.  He 
did  not  know  English.  Two  years  ago  I  found  that  the  children — not  an  English- 
speaking  child  among  them — could  read  and  write  their  own  language.  I  went  into 
the  home  of  Little  Eagle;  he  had  a  family  of  children  who  had  been  in  the  school. 
One  of  his  children  was  very  sick.  I  looked  after  him,  visiting  him  sometimes  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  I  often  sang  and  read  the  Bible  to  them  in  that  little  home.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  if  the  child  recovered.  Little  Eagle  would  become  a  Chris- 
tian, because  he  would  feel  that  God  has  answered  prayer.  The  child  was  sick  about 
three  months. 

Finally  the  time  came  when  I  knew  that  he  must  go.  I  shall  never  forget  the  day. 
Little  Eagle  came  in  and  said,  "Winona" — the  name  by  which  they  called  me — 
"will  my  child  recover!"  I  was  afraid  to  say  no,  for  I  thought,  Indian-like,  he 
would  leave  the  house.  I  replied,  "  We  must  leave  the  child  in  the  hands  of  God." 
He  rose,*  and  said  solemnly,  "  Whether  my  boy  lives  or  dies,  I  will  serve  your  God." 
Little  Eagle  had  a  son  at  school  at  Santee.  He  hoped  that  the  chilli  would  live  un- 
til this  son  returned;  but  the  little  boy  was  buried  away  out  of  sight  before  that 
time.  This  son,  Harry,  came  homo  in  the  spring,  and  was  himself  taken  sick  not  long 
after.  We  could  not  help  asking,  What  would  the  family  do  if  Harry  were  taken 
away  ?  But  it  was  evident  tUat  he  was  going  to  die.  One  day  I  went  in,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  half  a  dozen  old  men  and  women  sitting  round  him.  Harry  was  tell- 
ing them  not  to  cut  their  flesh  when  he  died.  "  It  does  not  make  you  any  better," 
he  said,  "  and  it  makes  you  suffer,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  that.  I*want  you  to 
love  Qod  and  serve  him."  Day  after  day  he  talked  to  the  young  men  and  old  men, 
as  long  as  he  had  his  voice.  Afc  last,  one  morning  the  father  came  to  my  door  and 
said,  **  Can  you  come  over  now  ?"  I  went  over,  and  as  I  talked  with  the  boy  I  said, 
"  What  shall  I  read  about  T  "  **  Read,  *  My  peace  1  leave  with  you,' "  he  said ;  and  I 
read  to  him  that  beautiful  chapter.  "  Shall  I  sing  T"  I  asked.  **No,  pray,"  he  re- 
plied ;  and  I  knelt  and  prayed.  All  the  people  were  gathered  about.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful Chritnias  death. 
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The  next  Sabbath  Little  Eagle  rose  in  the  service,  and  preached  saoh  a  sermon  as 
I  never  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  man.  This  man  conld  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
but  he  was  nevertheless  a  man.  He  conld  be  saved  though  ne  did  not  understand 
Euglish.  Has  the  work  of  that  teacher,  Edwin  Phelps,  been  in  vain  because  he  did 
not  know  English  f  What  kind  of  a  teacher  would  leave  the  comforts  of  life  in  the 
East,  and  come  out  on  the  frontier  to  work  simply  for  the  money  which  he  would  re- 
ceive f  What  kind  of  a  man  can  you  hire  who  will  live  40  miles  from  a  post-office  or 
100  miles  from  the  base  of  supplies,  for  $500  a  year  f  Yon  must  have  teachers  and 
missionaries  who  love  the  work,  who  come  from  devotion  to  it. 

Miss  Collins  closed  by  making  an  earnest  appeal  for  more  teachers,  missionaries, 
and  school-houses.  She  wanted  special  means  provided  for  teaching  the  boys  and 
girls  how  to  work.  She  hoped  that,  as  the  Government  schools  were  provided,  Christian 
teachers  would  be  engaged  to  do  the  work. 

The  following  report  from  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  president  of  the  Connecticut  In- 
dian Association,  was  read : 

The  home  building  committee  has  received  during  the  past  year  twenty-seven  ap- 
plications for  loans.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  grant  all  these  requests,  but  homes 
liave  been  built  for  throe  Indian  families  in  Alaska,  and  for  two  in  Nebraska.  Small 
loans  have  been  made  several  persons  to  enable  them  to  repair  and  enlarge  their 
homes.  From  the  emergency  fund  a  number  of  families  have  been  helped  in  small 
ways,  and  an  organ  has  been  sent  to  the  mission  station  at  Hoopa  Valley,  Cal. 

During  the  two  years  of  its  existence  the  home  building  committee  has  loaned  out 
something  over  $4,000,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  men  have  already  commenced  to 
pay  back  the  money.  One  Indian,  a  Sioux,  has  already  paid  flOO  of  the  |450  he  bor- 
rowed a  year  ago.    The  oth'ors  are  doing  proportionately  as  well. 

BUBEAU  OP  INFORMATION. 

Mis|  Anna  L.  Dawes  was  invited  to  report  on  the  work  which  she  has  accomplished 
during  the  year  in  giving  information  concerning  opportunities  for  Indian  work. 

Miss  Dawes.  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  <^  the  conference:  A  year  ago  at 
this  time,  persuaded  bv  some  remarks  made  at  the  conference  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
West  and  the  needs  of  the  East,  I  offered  to  try  in  an  amateur  way  to  bring  them 
nearer  together.  I  therefore  agreed  to  attempt  the  experiment  of  securing  a  meeting 
point  between  the  two  (an  experiment  called  by  your  president,  with  that  fine  sar- 
casm of  which  he  is  master,  a  **  bureau  of  information ''),  and  I  promised  to  report  at 
this  meeting.  For  various  reasons  it  has  seemed  best  to  include  in  it  the  work  of  the 
whole  year,  and  therefore  those  who  heard  a  similar  report  of  three  months'  effort 
at  Washington  last  winter,  will  I  hope  excuse  the  necessary  repetitions. 

Since  the  conference  last  year  I  have  received  applications  for  work  of  various 
kinds  from  nineteen  societies,  seven  individuals,  six  Sunday-schools,  two  boarding- 
schools,  of  which  one  was  Vassar  College.  Two  men  wanted  boys  to  help  them  on 
their  farms,  four  persons  wanted  to  be  teachers  or  missionaries,  one  of  them  being  at 
present  an  Indian  agent. 

Besides  these  forty  district  applications,  most  of  which  I  was  able  to  furnish  with 
the  work  desired,  I  have  given  such  information  as  I  possessed  or  could  gather  to 
numbers  of  people  about  various  matters  of  legislative  or  administrative  det-ail  about 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  the  interpretation  of  laws,  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  Indian  Defense  Association,  the  use  of  the  **  vernacular,"  and  other 
uubjocts  about  which  I  knew  equally  little. 

Oil  the  other  hand.  I  have  received  from  the  field  applications  for  help  from  two 
different  tribes  in  danger  of  starving  or  freezing  to  death  ;  from  seven  individual  In- 
dians for  hout^ehold  goods,  plows,  clothing,  loans,  etc. ;  from  Miss  Goodale  for  wagon 
and  harness ;  from  Miss  Tik-ston  for  a  debt  of  |140  on  a  new  kitchen  ;  for  $40  to  build 
a  new  ice-honsoat  Saint  MaryX  Rosebud;  for  a  horse  and  wagon  from  one  Indian 
clergyman  and  an  organ  for  another ;  for  assistance  at  Albuquerque ;  for  the  money 
to  build  a  bourding-schoul  in  Dakota ;  for  the  education  of  a  North  Carolina  Cherokee, 
and  many  other  things.  These  .applications  came  to  me  directly  and  indirectly,  but 
largely  through  Mr.  Welsh,  Miss  Fletcher  and  Mrs.  Kinney, 

You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that,  co-operating  with  Miss  Dewey  and  others,  we 
were  together  able  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians,  for 
whom  Bishop  Walker  made  so. thrilling  an  appeal  last  year.  They  received  some 
twenty  barrels  and  boxes,  and,  through  tl^o  eftorts  of  Senator  Dawes,  the  Govern- 
ment provided  them  with  |3,000  worth  of  food. 

Need  of  a  similar  kind  among  the  W in nebagoes  (though  resulting  from  causes  cred- 
itable to  the  Indians)  was  met  by  the  great  generosity  of  a  Brooklyn  Sunday-school, 
by  liberal  authorities  from  Oermantowu  (acting  through  the  "bureau  of  informa- 
tion"), and  by  the  loan  of  $250  (given  throngh  Miss  Fletcher)  by  the  Friends*  As- 
sociation of  Cerniantown.     For  this  loan  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett. 

Besides  these  and  other  undertakings,  several  Christmas  boxes  were  sent  out;  about 
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$25  was  sent  to  the  West  in  smalls  sums ;  a  foar  months'  correspondence  was  carried 
on  relative  to  the  edncation  of  an  Eastern  Cherokee  at  Hampton,  a  case  having^  a 
special  hearing  on  the  question  of  Indian  education,  etc.  I  was  also  able  to  raise 
$551.40  toward  the  building  of  a  much-needed  boarding-school  for  Rev.  Philip  de 
Lovia  in  Dakota. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  passing  through  my  hands  was  between  $800  and 
9900. 

I  have  written  one  hundred  and  nine-five  letters,  and  the  expenses  of  this  bureau 
have  been  f4.54. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  this  effort  is  likelj  to  prove  per- 
manently valuable  or  not.  The  limited  scope  of  the  applications  from  the  West 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  efficient  assistance  in  that  quarter  make  it  doubtful 
whether  the  labor  involved  is  of  real  value.  For  instance,  it  happened  twioe  to  the 
same  society  to  receive  from  Western  Areight  agents  the  notification  that  its  barrels 
had  arrived,  but  had  not  been  called  for.  This  is  something  of  a  damper  to  Eastern 
enthusiasm,  nor  is  it  convenient  to  receive  five  different  addresses  for  Turtle  Mount- 
ain ard  no  acknowledgments  of  goods  received.  The  enthusiasm  also  fell  off.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  letters,  all  of  them  except  four  were  written  before 
May.  Whether  this  was  owiug  to  the  season,  or  to  a  lack  of  interest,  or  because  I 
ceased  to  stir  up  the  Indian-loving  public,  I  cannot  tell. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  but  realize  that  something  was  accomplished,  and  that 
even  among  our  many  agencies  for  Indian  work  most  of  them  are  too  much  occupied 
with  their  special  interests  to  attend  to  these  multiplied  and  various  minor  concerns. 

Ou  motion.  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  her  position  as  '*  a 
bureau  of  information." 

The  following  letter  from  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  was  read : 

Winnebago,  Nebr.,  September  6,  1888. 

My  Dkar  Friend  :  Permit  me  to  nresent  one  or  two  points  for  the  consideration 
of  the  thoughtful  friends  gathered  under  yonr  hospitable  roof.  These  points  have  been 
made  clear  to  me  from  a  close  observation  during  practical  work  under  the  severalty 
act. 

First,  and  most  important,  is  the  absolute  need  thac  but  one  law  shall  control  both 
Indians  and  white  men.  The  severalty  act  places  the  Indian  under  the  civil  and 
criminal  law  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he  is  allotted,  but  it  does  not  provide 
for  setting  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion.  Until  this  is  done  there  is  no  law  in 
reality.  How  can  this  be  remedied  f  There  seems  but  one  sure  and  safe  way:  that 
is,  that  the  land  on  which  the  Indian  is  allotted  shall  pay  a  revenue  to  the  county  in 
which  it  lies.  The  law  makes  the  land  not  taxable  for  twenty-five  years.  This  is  a 
wise  provision  so  far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned  financially,  for  he  is  at  present  quite 
incapable  of  meeting  this  expeuse.  To  pay  taxes  would  take  a  large  share  ox  his 
earnings,  and  weigh  him  down  so  heavily  that  thrift  and  progress  would  be  well- 
nigh  unattainable.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  white  people  who  support  the 
State  and  county  government  in  which  the  Indians'  untaxable  land  lies  will  not  take 
the  expense  of  administering  the  law  upon  these  non-productive  people.  It  is  of  lit- 
tle use  to  say  what  the  white  people  should  or  should  not  do ;  the  stubborn  fact  re- 
mains that  the  pioneer  farmers  are  poor  and  struggling,  and  they  can  not  add  to  their 
present  financial  burdens  in  justice  to  themselves  and  their  future  welfare. 

Perhaps  a  little  more  of  detail  will  make  this  clearer.  I  know  of  offenses  com- 
mitted by  Indians,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  authorities  of  the  county  to 
order  the  arrest  and  secure  the  trial  of  the  offenders,  but  so  far  it  has  been  impossible 
to  get  sheriffs  to  ride  20,  30,  40  miles  to  make  arrests,  nor  are  the  county's  officials 
willing  to  incur  the  boarding  expenses  at  the  Jail  of  the  Indians  arrested.  There  is 
no  revenue  received  from  the  people  thus  thrown  upon  the  county,  nor  is  there  any 
fund  from  which  the  legal  expenses  of  arrest  and  trial  can  be  paid.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  no  law,  sinoethere  is  no  money  by  which  to  pay  for  it.  There  is  auother 
aspect  of  this  matter — that  is,  where  some  reservations  lie,  when  these  are  allotted 
and  the  unallotted  lands  are  thrown  open  to  settlement,  counties  will  be  formed,  the 
burden  of  county  government  will  fall  solely  upon  the  white  settlers,  while  a  largo 
bulk  of  the  land  will  be  untaxable  and  held  by  Indians.  One  plan  proposed  by 
which  the  settlers  can  relieve  themselves  is  to  issue  bonds  that  will  be  payable  when 
the  Indian's  land  becomes  taxable.  By  this  plan  th&accumulated  debt  will  fall  npon 
the  Indian,  and  deprive  him  of  his  heritage.  Thus  the  county  would  rid  itself  of  un- 
thrifty inhabitants. 

In  view  of  the  present  conditions,  it  looks  as  though  some  method  would  have  to 
be  devised  by  which  the  Indian's  footing  in  the  county  may  be  more  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  white  settler,  if  the  Indian  is  to  be  actually  protected  on  his  land  and 
place<l  actually  under  the  benefits  of  the  law.    To  illustrat'O : 

This  tribe  numbers  about  l.'^OQ.  It  will  take  not  far  from  75,000  acres  to  allot 
them.    The  bulk  of  this  land  lies  in  Dakota  County,  where  the  taxes  are  fh>m|G  to 
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$6.50  per  acre.  The  allotted  land,  if  held  by  settlers,  would  yield  |18,000  yearly 
revenue.  The  Indians  will  give  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  demand  from  the 
county.  The  case  is  still  worse  in  some  other  tribes.  These  figures  tell  the  story  of 
the  Ibdian-s  status. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Congress  will  be  slow  to  appropriate  taxes  for  allotted  lands, 
and  the  funds  held  by  some  of  the  tribes  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  full  demand,  as 
is  the  case  with  this  branch  of  the  Winnebagoes ;  but  the  issue  is  squarely  here,  and 
something  must  be  done.  In  devising  methods  it  should  be  remembered  that  while 
the  Indians  are,  under  the  present  conditions,  a  burden  to  the  county,  still  they  are 
identified  with  it,  and  can  not  be  legally  helped  outside  of  it.  Their  daily  life  is 
mingled  in  many  ways  with  the  whites.  All  their  business  relations  are  between  the 
two,  and  but  one  law  can  hold  both  safely. 

In  presenting  this  serious  difficulty  to  your  consideration,  I  would  in  no  wise  be 
understood  as  deprecating  severalty.  It  is  the  only  road  to  civilization  and  manly 
living.  Civilization  costs.  It  has  not  been  attained,  nor  can  it  be  enjoyed,  without 
efibrt  and  sacrifice.  The  Indian  mnst  help  himself  if  he  would  not  die.  Our  respon- 
sibility lies  in  the  fact  that  owing  to  our  methods  he  has  been  steadily  unfitted  to 
meet  the  conditions  that  we  are  now  unable  to  avert  from  him.  His  old-time  euvi- 
ronment  is  gone.  His  old-time  organization  is  broken.  He  is  encircled  by  our  civil- 
ization, i^nd  mnst  adopt  it  or  be  crushed.  No  human  power  can  ever  change  these 
facts  and  conditions. 

While  Indian  funds  may  not  be  able  to  meet  all  the  pecuniary  demands  upon  lo- 
dian  allotments,  a  part  would  be  well  invested  if  applied  toward  a  percentage  of  the 
taxes  on  allotted  lands. 

I  trust  Mr.  N.  S.  Porter,  special  agent  to  allot  the  Shawnee  and  Potawatomie  In- 
dians^ territory  will  be  present.  He  can  verify  my  statements,  and  present  some 
other  points  for  your  consideration.  If  the  Indian  children  can  be  caught  and  trained, 
there  is  hope.    Education  is  vital  to  the  Indian's  self-help. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley. 

THE  MISSION  INDIANS  OF  CAUFORNIA. 

The  report  of  the  work  among  the  Mission  Indians  of  California  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Davis,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  last  year  on  this  subject,  as  follows: 

The  halo  that  surrounds  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jackson  reaches  to  the  present  work  for 
the  Mission  Indians,  and  enlists,  we  are  sure,  your  immediate  interest  in  any  report 
of  its  progress ;  and  the  higher  glory  of  ministry  to  these  needy  ones  in  His  name, 
which  is  above  every  name,  nas  also  strengthened  all  other  interests,  and  will  give 
the  energy  and  persistence  which  the  case  of  the  Mission  Indians  and  of  the  whole 
race  demands. 

The  stimulus  that  comes  from  success  has  not  been  lackinsr,  but  the  zeal  evidently 
required  in  this  and  every  branch  of  Indian  work  must  be  independent  of  the  meas- 
ure of  immediate  success. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  conference,  in  what  was  considered  the  test  case  of  Byrne 
against  the  Saboba  band,  the  lower  court  had  given  a  decision  permitting  their  eject- 
ment from  their  old  homes.  An  appeal  to  the  California  supreme  court  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  prompt  advance  by  Mr.  Welsh,  personally,  of  $3,300,  required  as  a  guar- 
anty for  a  new  trial.  The  case  was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Shirley  C.  Ward,  as  attorney 
for  the  United  States,  and  although  the  ability  of  his  management  of  it  was  fully 
attested,  so  many  interests  were  depending  upon  the  final  decision  that  this  commit- 
tee offered  to  him  the  aid  of  strong  associate  counsel.  While  here,  during  the  last  con- 
ference, we  received  his  reply  declining  to  divide  with  any  one  the  honor  of  victory, 
of  which  he  was  very  confident,  and  this  confidence  was  subsequently  justified  by  the 
result.' 

As  the  province  of  'this  committee  (as  far  as  this  suit  was  concerned)  could  not  ex- 
tend beyond  offering  aid  to  the  Government  counsel,  the  committee  then  sought  for 
a  person  with  legal  training  to  act  as  field  agent  to  prepare  for  the  contingency  of 
other  puitH  already  threatened,  and  to  engage  in  the  immediate  defense  of  numerous 
small  bands  and  individual  families,  who  were  too  ignorant  or  discouraged  to  apply  to 
Government  for  protection,  and  in  the  invasion  of  whoso  rights  there  had  been  little 
or  no  check  and  no  regard  for  the  decision  of  courts. 

The  voluntary  and  frequent  visits  of  a  recognized  jegal  adviser  to  all  parts  of  the 
field,  ready  to  respond  promptly  in  case  of  need,  restoring  long-lost  courage  in  the 
Indians  and  checking  their  timid  surrender  of  rights,  wad,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  vital  step,  second  only  to  the  pending  struggle  in  the  Saboba  suit.  After  a 
prolonged  search  the  services  of  Mr.  Frank  D.  Lewis  were  secured,  and  he  entered 
upon  the  work  February  23  of  this  year. 

Meanwhile^  as  above  intimatejd,  victory  crowned  Mr.  Ward's  skillful  defense  of  the 
S.ibobas,  a  victory  unexpected  by  the  bar  of  Calllbmia  as  well  as  by  the  public,  and 
iijj;ainst  j^reat  inherent  difficulties. 
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This  defense  of  the  wards  of  the  nation  was  in  continuation  of  work  begun  by  Gov- 
ernment several  years  ago,  but  the  Department,  nevertheless,  refused  to  pay  the 
attorney  of  its  own  appointment  and  doing  its  own  work;  refused  also  to  appear  aa 
defendant  of  its  wards,  and  made  it  necessary  for  an  individual  to  give  bonds  for  a 
new  trial ;  and  has,  since  the  victory,  still  refused  compensation  to  Mr.  Ward,  tiJI 
monthH  were  spent  in  various  efforts  for  it  by  Senator  Dawes,  Mr.  Painter,  andothen*. 
Your  committee  had  finally  organized  a  special  appeal,  supported  by  some  of  the 
strongest  intimate  friends  of  the  administration,  when  our  earnest  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  made  a  new  effort,  and  by  a  forcible  appeal  secnred  an  appropriatiou 
of  12,500. 

The  limited  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  we  understood,  were  not  designed 
to  pay  the  hills  of  the  Government,  and  even  under  a  jusdy  liberal  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  there  will  be  still  abundant  need  of  a  supplementary  work  there. 
We  were  therefore  also  auxious  lest  the  absolutely  needed  continuance  of  Mr. 
Ward's  or  other  equivalent  service  should  be  thrown  upon  our  entirely  insufficient 
private  subscription. 

There  is  a  deep  feeling,  not  confined  to  the  committee,  that  the  friends  of  the  In- 
dian work,  io,val  as  they  have  been  to  assist  the  Government  in  ways  which  the  Pres- 
ident and  many  members  of  his  administration  have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  as 
invaluably  co-operative,  have  a  right  to  claim  that  the  interests  in  charge  should  not 
be  so  imperiled,  and  that  their  own  time,  strength,  and  money,  so  much  needed  in 
the  main  work,  should  not  be  taxed  by  these  side  struggles  to  secure  due  €rovera- 
mental  action. 

Following  the  Saboba  decision,  an  application  was  made  to  the  court  to  reduce 
largely  the  acreage  decreed  to  the  Indians,  on  the  plea  of  error  in  the  statements  sub- 
mitted ;  but  this  has,  within  the  last  month,  been  denied,  aud  final  judgment  entered 
for  the  Indians. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  application  of  this  decision  to  the  San 
Ysabel  Ranch  Indians,  and  restore  to  them  the  lands  from  which  they  were  fenced 
out,  but  are  at  work  upon  it,  and  the  plans  for  ejecting  other  bands,  we  trust,  are  ef- 
fectually checked. 

Cause  for  great  rejoicing  as  this  decision  gives,  both  its  importance  and  its  limita- 
tions need  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It  defends  only  those  on  Mexican  grants — less  than 
one-sixth  of  all  the  Mission  Indians—and  gives  them  simply  a  right  of  occupation, 
not  ownership ;  but  in  its  application  to  all  grant  Indiaus,  including  the  Sabobas,  it 
saves  from  ejectment  nearly  five  hundred  persons;  aud  beyond  the  material  value  und 
relief  from  despairing  foreboding  and  struggle  for  new  homes  to  these,  it  brings  to  all 
of  the  Indians  the  stimulus  of  hope  of  better  days;  and  with  a  realization  of  this 
hox>e,  more  thrift  aud  less  intemperance,  we  trust  will  prevail  among  those  who  have 
been  demoralized,  as  well  as  depressed,  by  their  wrongs. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  instructed  to  follow  up  the  earnest  preparatory  work  of  Mr.  Painter, 
and  impress  upon  the  various  scattered  bands  the  bearing  of  the  Saboba  decision  upon 
their  interests,  and  instruct  them  in  the  careful  maintenance  of  their  boundaries  and 
use  of  the  land,  on  the  strictness  of  which  maintenance  the  continuance  of  their 
newly  defined  rights  depend. 

This  main  struggle  in  court  has  overshadowed  the  need  of  legal  help  to  hundreds 
scattered  on  Government  land  without  legal  title  or  knowledge  how  to  secure  it. 

To  these  separate  and  often  isolated  ones,  living  in  constant  fear  that  their  little 
patches  will  fall  under  greedy  eyes  and  clutch,  as  so  many  of  their  follows  have,  and 
with  many  of  them  already  in  the  foul  grasp,  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  specially  sent,  and 
much  time  has  been  and  will  be  absorbed  in  loosening  this  grasp  and  completing 
their  title. 

Without  struggle,  but  not  without  much  patient  labor,  an  increasing  number  of 
families  are  being  assisted  in  making  their  entries  and  changing  from  mere  occupants 
to  owners  of  the  land. 

The  committee  were  also  brought  immediately  into  contact  with  numerous  oases  of 
encroachment,  disputed  boundaries,  interference  with  water  rights,  pasturage,  etc.,  on 
the  reservations,  and  on  the  borders  of  reservations,  where  the  boundaries  had  come 
in  question— cases  that  had  been  accumulating  and  called  for  immediate  investiga- 
tion. 

To  these  Colonel  Preston,  the  new  agent,  in  his  vigorous  grasp  of  his  manifold  new 
duties,  is  reaching  out  as  speedily  as  possible,  insplnng  the  respect  of  all,  and  giving 
assurance  of  even-handed  justice  to  white  and  red  man  alike. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee's  appointment  being  to  supply  legal  assistance  in  ur- 
gent cases  where  Government  protection  was  lacking,  without  specific  limits,  Mr. 
Lewis  has  been  instructed  to  give  his  time  especially  to  general  cases  having  a  broad 
and  general  bearing;  but,  as  far  as  consistent  with  this,  to  reach  out  also  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  until,  as  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  the  case,  there  shall  be  less  boldness 
and  prevalence  of  aggression,  and  more  boldness  in  the  Indians^  maintenance  of  their 
rights,  with  more  confident  appeal  to  the  regular  authorities. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  Mission  Indians,  those  on  Mexican  grants,  on  public  lands, 
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and  on  reservations,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  third,  the  reservation  Indians,  con- 
stitate  the  large  majority  located  upon  twenty  executive  reservations. 

Of  the  *^ restoration  to  the  public  domain,"  as  it  is  delicately  called,  of  such  reser- 
vations— a  restoration  often  secured  by  unscrupulous  pressure  and  misrepresentation, 
and  proviug  a  simple  openiog  of  Indian  homes  and  fields  to  white  covetousness— these 
Mission  Indians  have  had  with  others  sufficient  experience. 

With  such  history  in  memory,  and  the  new  severalty  bill  fresh  before  us  as  an  ef- 
fectual antidote,  the  committee  could  not  be  engaged  in  any  work  for  the  defense  o'f 
reservation  Indians  without  urging  them,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  to  intrench  them- 
selves on  homesteads  (steadfast  homes)  offered  by  this  bill. 

But  uuder  the  limited  appropriations,  the  begiuning  of  regular  allotment  work  in 
California  may  be  muQh  delayed ;  and  up  to  a  recent  date  the  southern  California 
land  office  hud  no  official  information  regarding  the  severalty  bill.  Nevertheless 
with  blanks  and  the  Department  circular  construing  the  act,  which  Mr.  Lewis  took 
with  him  from  Washington^  he  secured,  in  June  last,  an  allotment  to  an  Indian — th< 
iirst  case  in  California — and  others  will  follow. 

In  conjunction  with  others  this  committee  has  made  earnest  appeals,  but  without 
avail,  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  **  for  the  relief  of  the  Mission  Intlaos,"  in  which 
especial  provision  is  made  for  their  allotments.  This  bill  is  still  desirable  to  avoid 
delay,  and  for  the  important  provision  of  commissioners  to  settle  their  reservation 
questions. 

During  the  summer  there  has  been  repeated  official  recognition  of  these  Indians 
citizens,  following  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  plea  of  Mr.  Ward  on  this  subject,  and 
their  votes  are  now  being  sought.    We  watch  with  deep  interest  the  result  of  this. 

We  can  not  close  our  report  without  an  earnest  acknowledgment  of  the  zeal  and 
thoroughness  of  Mr.  Lewis's  work,  and  of  the  invaluable  co-operation  of  Mr.  Painter, 
and  not  least,  the  devoted  work  of  a  member  of  this  conference,  Mrs.  Hlles,  who  has 
spent  months  in  California  in  both  independent  and  co-operative  effort. 

Submitting  herewith  the  treasurer's  report,  the  committee  asks  instructions  as  to 
the  continuance  and  close  of  its  work. 

Philip  C.  Garbett,  Philadelphia, 
Moses  Pierce,  Norwich,  Conn., 
Joshua  W.  Davis,  Boston, 
Elliott  F.  »Shepard»  New  York, 
Edward  L.  Pikrck,  Boston, 
Committee  of  Lake  Mohonk  Conference, 

Beport  of  Tretisurer, 

RECEIPTS. 

Brtlance  on  hand  September  *J6,  IS67 ,  $2,203.36 

Installments  received  on  subscriptions  during  the  year 400.00 

Interest  on  cash  funds 71.52 


2,674.88 
disbursements. 

Expenses  of  W.  S.  Crittenden  to  Mohonk  (in  hope  of  securing  his 

services),  September  30,  1887 $16.00 

Printing 6.50 

Type-writing  (in  Boston)  for  two  years 12.48 

Telegrams 8.83 

Stenographic  work  and  type-writing  in  Washington 10.00 

Hemittances  to  California  as  detailed  below 1,450.00 

1,503.81 

Ciwh  balance,  September  26,  18b8,  on  interest 1, 171. 07 

Besides  which  there  are  the  balances  of  subscriptions  subject  to  call,  as  re- 
quired   1.800.00 

The  remittances  to  California  ($1,450)  cover  items  as  follows: 
Salary  of  Mr.  Lewis,  at  rate  of  $1,000  per  year,  from  February  23  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1888 $519.22 

Expenses  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  California 115.00 

Traveling  expanses  in  California  to  Septenaber  1 422.72 

Cost  of  horse  and  buggy 180.00 

1,2:^.94 
Advanced  for  September  and  onward 213.06 

1.450.00 
J.  W.  Davis. 
SEPTEMBER  26,  18c8.  TreoMurer, 
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The  nudersiguod  have  examined  the  above  account^  compared  the  payments  with 
voQchers,  and  the  balance  with  the  committee's  bank-book  andtind$I,17I.07  remain- 
ing on  hand  as  above  stated,  September  26,  lfe'88. 

Philip  C.  Garrktt. 

MOSK8  PlERCB. 

October  30,  1888. 
.    On  motion  the  report  of  Mr.  Davis  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  contlnoed. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  INDIANS. 

The  following  note  from  O.  S.  Vreeland,  of  Salamanca,  was  road : 
To  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference : 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  requested  by  the  people  of  Salamanca  to  invite  a  committee  froiu 
somebody  to  visit  this  village  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
dians here.  Certain  measares  relating  to  the  lands  of  the  Indians  here  are  pendinj^ 
before  Congr^9y  and  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  assembly  committee  named  last 
winter  lives  here,  and  it  has  occurred  to  ns  that  it  mi^ht  be  of  interest  to  the  friends 
of  the  Indians  to  come  and  look  the  situation  over.  We  greatly  hope  that  some  sug- 
gestion may  find  favor  with  you. 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

O.  S.  Vreeland. 

Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  September  24,  1888. 

Judge  Draper,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  note  from  Salamanca, spoke  as  foUowa: 
Judge  Draper  :  Those  of  us  who  were  here  last  year  will  recollect  the  discussion 
which  resulted  from  the  presentation  to  the  conference  of  the  declaration  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  various  bands  of  Indians  on  reservations  in  this  State ;  a  declara- 
tion which  reflected  severely  upon  the  reservation  system.  The  verbiage  of  that  re- 
port came  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Huntington.  When  the  annual  report  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  made  this  year,  this 
question  was  considered  somewhat  carefully,  and  treated  at  length.  The  declaration 
of  the  Mohonk  Conference  concerning  the  New  York  reservations,  was  introduced  into 
that  portion  which  treated  of  the  Indian  question.  This  attracted  some  attention. 
The  newspaper  fraternity  gave  it  some  attention,  and  the  superintendent  received 
numerous  letters  challenging  the  truth  of  it.  The  result  was  that  it  became  necessary 
to  back  down  or  prove  it,  and  we  asked  for  a  legislative  investigation.  The  lower 
house  of  our  legislature  appointed  a  committee  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
and  appliarces,  stenographers,  counsel,  and  power  to  subpoBua  witnesses,  and  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  we  began  operations,  ^e  have  had  before  this  committee  nu- 
merous witnesses,  white  and  Indian,  the  most  reliable  people  who  could  be  found 
upon  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  Indian  reservations. 

The  report  of  the  committee  has  not  yet  been  presented,  but  will  be  in  January.  I 
myself  have  been  present  upon  two  or  three  occasions,  and  have  personally  conducted 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  allegations  of 
the  Mohonk  Conference  will  be  more  than  sustained  by  the  sworn  proofs  ^fore  the 
committee.  My  own  views  in  reference  to  these  unfortunate  people  in  our  common- 
wealth have  been  somewhat  modified  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I  know  more  about 
them,  and  perhaps  some  things  more  in  their  favor.  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  en- 
tire truthfulness  that  the  situation  is  deplorable.  Their  word  is  generally  reliable, 
and  to  be  counted  on.  They  are  not  much  given  to  thieving,  and  are  not  very  quar- 
relsome. But  progress  toward  civilization  or  Christianity  is  so  slow  as  to  be  unap- 
preciable.  We  have  kept  five  thousand  Indians  on  reservations  in  this  State  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  They  have  been  entirely  surrounded  by  Christian  civilisa- 
tion, but  there  has  been  but  little  progress  toward  Christian  civilization  in  fifty 
years.  I  asked  an  old  missionary  among  the  Senecas,  who  had  been  fifty- three  years 
among  that  people,  if  the  work  was  not  discouraging.  He  said,  *^No;  it  is  full  of 
encouragement."  "  What  progress  has  there  been  t"  I  asked.  He  replied,  **  When  I 
come  here,  fifty-three  years  ago,  Indians,  horses,  cows,  and  poultry  all  lived  in  the 
some  room ;  they  don't  do  that  any  more." 

These  remnants  of  the  old  Five  Nations  have  each  a  tribal  organization.  Each  tribe 
is  governed  by  a  council  of  chiefs.  These  chiefs  have  the  power  of  perpetuating  their 
authority  indefinitely.  If  a  chief  dies  the  other  chiefs  elect  a  young  chief  to  take  the 
chieftainship.  If  a  chief  becomes  a  Christian  he  is  soon  frozen  out  of  the  chieftain- 
ship and  a  more  reliable  pagan  is  put  in  his  place.  There  is  no  marriage  relation 
upon  these  reservations  which  is  recognized  by  any  law,  civilized  or  pagan.  They 
live  indiscriminately.  Among  themselves  they  speak  Indian  languages  almast  ex- 
clusively. The  language  of  the  different  tribes  is  not  the  same,  but  they  commonly 
understand  each  other.    A  man  and  woman  will  live  together  for  such  time  as  they 
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Bee  (it  and  tlieu  muke  other  alliances,  the  children  alwayH  j;oing  with  the  mother. 
These  chiefs  control  the  whole  thin;;.  They  control  the  title  of  the  land  npon  which 
the  trihe  lives.  This  will  he  disputeil,  hnt  it  is  a  fact.  They  have  ihe  ris^ht  to  allot 
it  among  themselves  as  they  please.  The  members  of  the  tribe  have,  it  is  trne,  what 
*8  called  an  Indian's  possessory  title  to  tue  little  strip  of  land  on  which  they  live,  but 
the  council  at  any  moment  can  dispossess  the  holder.  The  intluence  of  the  council  is 
always  pagan  ;  always  against  schools  and  missionaries.  There  are  100,000  acres  of 
land,  as  good  as  any  in  the  State  of  New  York,  within  these  seven  reservations,  and 
yet  the  fact  is  that  hardly  more  than  1  acre  in  100  (I  speak  advisedly)  is  under  cul- 
tivation by  Indians.  It  is  very  common  to  find  that  the  Indians  exercise  their  pos- 
sessory rights  and  let  all  their  lands  to  whites. 

It  was  found  upon  investigation  that  these  lands  were  frequently  let  for  many  years 
in  advance  for  a  nominal  consideration,  which  had  been  paid  in  advance.  It  was 
also  found  that  there  were,  in  some  of  these  reservations,  valuable  quarry  rights,  and 
that  the  council  had  frequently  sold  these  privileges,  and  hud  appropriated  the  avails 
to  their  own  use.  The  people  are  divided  into  two  classes—a  division  commonly  recog- 
nized— a  Christian  class  and  a  pagan  class.  The  Christian  class  is^in  the  minority  in 
every  instance,  I  think.  The  whole  array  of  their  power  is  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  civilization. 

Now,  the  inference  which  I  derive  from  this  is,  that  the  reservation  system  has  got 
to  go,  and  go  effectually  and  forever  before  yon  can  solve  the  Indian  problem.  If  you 
can  not  Christianize  Indians  who  are  upon  a  reservation  of  but  a  few  square  miles, 
entirely  surrounded  by  wholesome  influence,  in  a  half  a  century,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  solve  the  great  Indian  problem  of  the  West  in  any  such  way. 

Mr.  Smiley.  What  legal  objections  are  there  to  doing  away  with  these  reserva- 
tions f 

Jndge  Drapkr.  The  law  questions  regarding  this  matter  are  even  more  complicated 
in  New  York  than  in  the  West,  it  strikes  me;  but  the  resolutions  instructing  this 
assembly  committee  not  only  direct  them  to  investigate  facts,  but  also  to  report  upon 
the  law  questions  involved,  and  to  that  end  legal  counsel  was  given  theui. 

There  are  1,605  Indian  children  of  school  age,  according  to  the  last  report,  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  in  our  State.  Here  is  an  interesting  fact :  Thirty- 
two  years  ago,  when  the  school  age  was  from  four  to  twenty-one,  there  were  1 ,658 
children  of  school  age.  Now  it  is  five  and  twenty-one.  If  there. is  any  ditfrreuce,  we 
have  more  Indians  now  than  then.  They  are  not  diminishing  in  number.  There  were 
in  our  thirty  schools  1,040  children,  but  the  daily  average  attendance  was  only  444. 
We  have  as  good  Indian  school  facilities  as  there  are  anywhere ;  we  have  all  the  facil- 
ities, all  the  appliances,  and  any  amount  of  money  to  establish  them.  The  legislature 
has  never  refused  to  give  any  reasonable  appropriation  requested  for  this  puqtose, 
and  the  State  superintendent  has  absolnte  and  sole  management  of  it. 

Dr.  Kendall.  Have  yon  any  native  teachers? 

Judge  Draper.  No  ;  with  possibly  one  exception.  The  experiment  was  tried,  but 
never  worked  satisfactorily.  We  have  built  a  dozen  new  scnool-houses  for  them  re- 
cently, and  every  one  is  in  prime  condition.  Everything  is  supplied  that  could  be 
attractive  or  useful,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  teacher  among  them  wb  > 
is  not  fitted  to  be  there  by  reason  of  competency,  experience,  and  moral  character. 
There  has  been  great  care  exercised  in  this  respect,  yet  we  can  not  keep  the  scholars 
in  the  school. 

Dr.  Kendall.  Is  attendance  compulsory  t 

Jndge  Draper.  There  is  no  police  power  on  these  reservations,  and  I  know  of  no 
way  to  require  attendance. 

Dr.  Ward.  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  pagan  children  in 
reference  to  attendance  on  the  school  f 

.Fudge  Draper.  Not  much;  possibly  some. 

Dr.  Abbott.  What  advantage  is  it  to  an  Indian  child  to  get  an  education  t  In  what 
way  can  lie,  being  on  the  reservation,  get  on  any  better  it  he  has  been  educated  ? 

Judge  Draper.  He  can  not  get  on  as  well  if  he  stays  on  the  reservation.  The  more 
Christianity  and  education  he  has  the  tougher  time  be  has,  I  think. 

Dr.  Ward.  Do  they  stay  on  the  reservation  after  they  get  an  education  f 

Judge  Draper.  Perhaps  the  best  of  them  go  away,  but  not  to  any  extent.  You 
may  krep  these  Indian  children  in  day  schoolsand  let  them  go  back  home  every  night, 
and  you  will  never  solve  the  Indian  problem.  You  have  got  to  get  rid  of  the  parentH 
in  some  way.  We  have  had  at  Versailles  an  Indian  orphan  asylum,  with  120  boys 
and  girls,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  institutions  I  ever  saw.  The  resu'ts 
HO  long  a»they  remain  in  the  asylum  are  excellent.  They  are  lovers  of  music.  Wo 
have  three  brass  bands  upon  this  reservation,  made  up  entirely  of  Indians,  and  they 
compare  very  favorably  with  our  best  military  bands. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  children  after  they  leave  the  orphan  asylum  T 

Judge  Draper.  Very  many  go  back  to  their  original  state;  situations  are  found 
for  others. 
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Q.  Is  there  much  missionary  work  done  f 

Judfce  Draper.  Yes,  a  lar^e*  amount. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  of  the  missionary  instraction  and  of  the  missionary  schoohif 

Judge  Draper.  I  can  scarcely  measure  it.  I  dislike  to  say  or  think  it  does  not  bear 
fruit,  but  there  is  no  substantial  progress. 

Q.  Are  they  Catholic  or  Protestant  t 

Judge  Draper.  Protestant,  almost  exclusively. 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  go  off  among  farmers  to  get  work  f 

J  udge  Draper.  Very  little.  They  are  not  given  much  to  work,  and  never  go  far 
to  look  for  it. 

Q.  Have  they  funds  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  in  idleness  f 

Judge  Draper.  I  do  not  see  any  evidence  of  much  wealth,  but  they  commonly  live 
in  idleness.  They  are  in  a  most  deplorable  and  wretched  condition;  dirty,  filthy, 
idle,  without  ambition.  Of  course  there  will  be  some  exceptions,  but  this  is  the  gen- 
eral  rule. 

Q.  Do  they  get  whisky  ? 

Judge  Draper.  *To  some  extent;  yet  the  laws  have  been  pretty  fairly  enforced. 

Q.  Do  the  Christian  Indians  live  in  the  same  squalor  as  do  the  pagans  f 

Judge  Draper.  Not  while  they  remain  Christians,  but  they  backslide  easily.  Yon 
will  say  that  this  is  not  encouraging,  but  it  is  true.  It  is  just  the  situation  as  it  is 
known  to  exist. 

General  FisK.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  appo  nt  such  a  committee 
as  is  requested  from  Salamanca  f 

Judge  Draper.  I  dislike  to  say  no,  but  I  am  unable  to  sec  what  advantage  would 
come  from  a  journey  to  Salamanca.  I  think  that  a  committee  of  this  conference 
would  be  more  effectual  before  the  legislature  next  winter,  when  this  report  shall  be 
presented.    There  will  be  very  strong  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  reservations. 

Colonel  Dudley.  What  can  the  legislature  do  about  abolishing  them  f 

Judge  Draper.  That  is  a  legal  question.  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  it.  The 
legislative  committee  is  directed  to  do  so.  The  question  is,  whether  the  Stat^  is  able 
to  abolish  the  system,  or  whether  it  requires  the  action  of  the  General  Government. 
The  State  has  entered  into  treaty  with  these  Indians  within  five  years,  but  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  not  for  seventeen  years.  The  Indians  themselves  will  mostly 
be  against  the  abolition  of  the  reservations,  and  so  will  the  people  about  them.  The 
latter  fear  that  the  Indians  will  become  paupers  and  charges  on  the  counties  within 
which  the  reservations  are  located. 

General  Fisk.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  Mr.  Albro  ? 

Judge  Draper.  Mr.  Albro  is  perhaps  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  is  a  man  of  as 
substantial  character  as  will  be  found  anywhere,  thoroughly  reliable,  a  good  man  in 
every  way.  He  has  been  a  teacher  all  his  life,  never  following  any  other  pursuit. 
He  was  for  several  years  in  the  Fredouia  State  Normal  School,  and  has  for  several 
years  been  an  institute  conductor.  He  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  educational  interests, 
and  is  at  the  forefront  of  educational  men  in  this  State.  I  can  not  say  how  he  will 
develop  as  an  adujiuistrative  officer— that  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  I  will  say  that  be 
is  an  educator  of  high  standing  and  substantial  character. 

Mrs.  Crannell  asked  about  the  provision  for  giving  normal  education  to  lodian 
youth. 

Judge  Draper.  An  Indian  is  as  eligible  to  our  normal  schools  as  a  white  person  or 
as  a  negro.  He  would  have  to  enter  a  normal  school  upon  the  same  terms  as  any 
other  person,  however.  There  is  no  appropriation  for  the  support  of  Indian 
youth.  Their  tuition  is  free  and  books  are  furnished ;  but  we  have  no  way  of  board- 
ing them.  I  want  to  ask  General  Armstronsr,  w-hy  can  not  we  get  the  benefits  of  th« 
inntitutions  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle  for  a  limited  number  of  our  Indian  youth  who 
might  wish  to  go  beyond  our  primary  schools  f 

General  Armstkoxg.  There  would  be  no  trouble  about  it.  One  of  the  best  men 
we  ever  had  came  from  here.     He  became  a  civil  engineer. 

Judge  Draper.  Who  will  pay  the  bill  f 

General  Armstrong.  If  they  are  first-rate  students  we  will  get  that  out  of  you 
peojde. 

Mn  jor  Porter  was  invit-ed  to  address  the  Conference.  He  replied  that  he  would  be 
g]a«l  to  auHwer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  have  been  engaged  in  allotting  lands  to  the  Indians,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, h.ive  met  among  them  some  who  had  been  educated.  Was  that  educatiou  a 
help  or  a  hindrance  to  yout 

Major  Port<^r.  It  was  a  very  great  help.  About  the  middle  of  August,  1887,  I  w»« 
directed  to  go  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  there  to  make  allotments  to  the  Shawne«« 
and  Pottawatoniies.  After  spending  a  few  days  in  looking  over  my  instructions  »nd 
studying,  so  far  as  possible,  the  history  of  those  people,  I  went  with  the  agent  to  tb<» 
Shawnee  country,  about  40  miles  distaut.    There  the  agent  introduced  me  to  the  bead 

en,  and  arranged  for  a  talk  next  day.    In  that  talk  he  stated  to  them  what  we  had 
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dohie  i'or,  and  desctibed  our  purpose  of  makinp:  allotments.  They  very  quickly  told 
118  that  if  that  was  all  we  came  for  that  me  might  go  back;  that  all  they  wanted  waa 
to  know  bow  much  money  the  Government  wan  going  to  pay  for  the  houses  and  cattle 
that  the  soldiers  had  destroyed  the  year  before.  I  told  the  agent  not  to  trouble  them 
further.  I  returned  to  Shawneetown  and  made  an-angements  to  camp  with  these 
people.  After  some  days,  in  visiting  the  people  and  talking  with  them,  1  became  ac- 
quainted with  Thomafi  Alford,  a  graduate  ot  Uampton,  and  another  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  King.  1  found  them  very  agreeable,  and  wiUins  to  talk  about 
allotments,  and  very  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  plan.  But  they  wanted 
their  people  to  become  satisfied  with  it  before  they  were  willing  to  declare  for  allot- 
ment. Finding  1  could  trust  them  1  went  over  my  instructions  with  them,  and  in 
that  way  they  became  much  interested  in  my  work.  By  their  continued  assistance, 
and  some  patience  on  my  own  i>art,  I  began  work;  and  at  the  time  the  appropria- 
tions were  exhausted  we  had  made  four  hundred  allotments.  1  am  free  to  say  that  but 
for  the  assistance  and  continued  support  of  these  young  men  I  believe  I  should  have 
had  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  chief  and  return  home  without  making  any  allot- 
ments. These  young  men  also  took  pains  to  encourage  the  school  at  the  agency, 
keeping  the  children  in  school  and  visiting  it  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott  asked  what  provision  could  be  made  on  the  reservations  for 
highways  and  public  expenses,  when  the  the  lands  are  not  taxable. 

Major  Porter.  I  saw  at  once  the  trouble  that  would  follow  allotment  in  regard  to 
highways,  especially  if  there  is  no  place  designated  for  roads.  When  the  white  man 
begins  to  take  from  the  Indians  something  that  has  not  been  bargained  for,  there  is 
always  trouble.  If  it  can  be  understood  from  the  lirst,  trouble  can  be  avoided.  I 
asked  the  Cominife.siioner  for  instructions  in  this  regard,  but  he  never  gave  me  any. 
There  is  no  provision  for  roads. 
Mr.  Barstow.  Was  there  no  Government  survey! 

Major  Porter.  The  lands  had  been  surveyed  seventeen  years  before,  but  no  roads 
had  been  thrown  out  on  the  survey. 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  aid  of  education  in  making  allotments  and  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  civilization,  may  be  made  clearly  apparent. 

The  Pottawatomies,  who  are  of  the  citizens*  band,  by  special  act  of  Congress  some 
years  ago  had  been  allotted  lands  in  Kansas,  and  made  citizens  of  that  State,  and 
most  of  them  had  exercised  the  right  of  franchise.  Such  land  as  remained  untaken 
was  speedily  occupied  by  white  settlers,  and  in  course  of  time  the  uneducated  ma- 
jority lost  their  lauds;  some  by  reason  of  unpaid  taxes,  and  others,  no  doubt,  by  the 
superior  shrewdness  of  their  white  neighbor.  A  few  of  the  more  educated  and  intel- 
ligent men  made  a  success  of  their  allotments,  and  to-day  are  rivals  of  the  best  busi- 
ness men  and  farmers  among  the  white  people  of  the  State.  Those  returning  to  In- 
dian TeiTitory  were,  of  course,  those  who  had  failed  in  their  first  direct  contact  with 
the  white  man.  Congress,  by  another  act,  allowed  them  to  settle  in  Indian  Territory, 
promising  that  IGO  acres  of  land  should  be  alloted  to  each  man  and  woman.  Tbeist* 
allotments  were  made  at  different  times  by  special  agents,  though  only  thirteen  were 
ever  approved,  as  the  rest  were  unable  to  pay  the  30  cents  per  acre  stipulated  in  the 
the  act. 

I  found  the  younger  portion  of  this  people  more  or  less  advanced,  most  of  them 
being  able  to  read  and  writ«.  Nearly  all  were  anxious  to  receive  allotments  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  bill,  those  opposing  it  doing  so  because  this  latter  bill 
failed  to  allow  women  the  ItiO  acres  allowed  in  a  previous  act.  They  claimefl  that 
since  a  previous  treaty  allowed  a  larger  amount  of  land,  a  certain  paragraph  of  the 
Dawes  bill  provided  that  this  previous  treaty  should  govern  the  preseut  allotmentH. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  people  took  lands  as  fast  as  they  could  be  surveyed. 

I  can  further  illustrate  by  giving  briefly  my  experience  among  the  Sioux  of  Mon- 
tana. My  adtiiiuistration  among  this  latter  people  covered  a  period  just  previous  to 
the  final  extermination  of  the  buffalo.  Foreseeing  that  the  rapid  slaughter  of  this 
animal  would  deprive  them  of  their  principal  means  of  support,  I  early  advised  their 
making  good  this  loss  by  cultivation  of  the  soil;  and  to  better  do  this  I  aided  them  in 
making  settlements  along  tne  fertile  streams  and  bottoms  of  the  Missouri,  where 
wood  and  water  were  abundant. 

Ear.y  in  1H?^0  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson  visited  the  agency  and  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  plan  that  he  promised  the  Indians  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  mis- 
sion schools  in  settlements  of  twenty  or  more  Indian  houses,  where  farming  was  made 
a  practical  means  of  subsistence.  The  result  was  the  founding  of  four  schools  in  the 
most  prosperous  settlements.  The  schools  were  taught  by  educated  Christian  Sioux, 
the  whole  being  in  charge  of  white  missionaries  living  at  the  agency.  During  my 
stay  these  were  well  attended  and  much  interest  niauifested,  and  among  the  peo- 
pl<j  of  the  different  settlements  a  friendly  spirit  of  rivalry  stimulated  them  to  mak- 
ing their  own  farms  and  schools  the  best  ones.  This  was  accomplished  without 
•ztra  expense  to  the  Government.    These  teachers  were  a  living  example  of  what 
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education  and  Christianity  could  and  would  do  for  the  Indian.    Further,  thoy  greatly 
helped  to  allay  the  restless  migratory  instinct  inherent  in  them,  and  by  their  words 
and  example  stimulated  them  to  new  interest  iu  their  first  steps  toward  the  higher 
life. 
Adjourned  at  10.45  p.  m. 

FIFTH  SESSION. 

CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

Friday  Morning,  September  28. 

The  conference  met  at  10  o'clock,  and  was  call»»d  to  order  by  Mr.  Smiley,  who  read 
a  note  from  General  Fisk  stating  that  he  found  he  mnst  leave  at  once,  though  he  did 
it  very  reluctantly.  He  nominated  as  executive  committee  to  serve  for  the  coming 
year/Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quiiiton,  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Coolidge,  Dr.  Ellin  wood,  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton,  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley,  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Dr.  Kendall,  and  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby. 

To  the  law  committee  he  added  the  names  of  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimpson,  of  Boston,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  conference. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  Dr.  Wanl  should  take  the  chair. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  nominations  to  the  executive  committee  be  con- 
firmed. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  law  committee  shonld  be  continued  daring  the 
year,  with  the  addition  of  the  names  suggested  by  General  Fisk,  namely,  Messra. 
Herbert  Welsh  and  F.  J.  Stimpson. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  shonld  be  printed, 
as  heretofore,  in  a  volume,  to  be  distributed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Rights 
AssoeJatiou. 

A  letter  from  William  S.  Hubbell,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  written  to  Mr.  Smiley,  waa 
read,  in  which  he  took  the  opposite  view  of  the  state  of  things  on  the  New  York  re- 
servations from  that  of  Judge  Draper.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1888. 

I  am  anxious  to  express  my  profound  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  Professor 
Draper  and  Bishop  Huntington  contained  in  the  Lake  Mohonk  report  last  i88ue<l. 
So  far  as  the  Indians  within  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  are  concerue<],  these  state- 
ments, or  charges,  are  grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  baseless.  They  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention  nere,  and  at  the  Foreign  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York  City.  ^  At  the  request  of  the  foreign  Board  a  committee  of  investigation 
was  appointed  by  the  presbytery,  with  myself  as  chairman  thereof,  with  instructions 
to  examine  the  Cattaraugus,  Allegany,  Tuscarora  and  Tonawanda  reservations,  all 
of  which  are  in  partial  charge  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Charch. 

The  charges  to  be  investigated  seem  to  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Indians  are  opposed  to  schools,  and  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  them. 

(2)  They  are  lazy  and  shiftless ;  do  not  cultivate  their  land ;  not  more  than  one  acre 
in  a  hundred  under  tillage. 

(3)  Tribal  organizations  are  tyrannical  in  dispossessing  Indian  settlers  of  their 
homes. 

(4)  Wedlock  commonly  treated  with  indifference;  ** nests  of  nnoontrollable  vice." 

(5)  Superstitions  rampant,  and  not  on  the  decline. 
(^)  Impure  religious  rites  practiced  by  the  pagans. 

(7)  No  laws  competent  for  protection  of  the  people. 

(8)  Chronic  barbarism. 

(9)  English  language  generally  neglected. 

(10)  (At  Onondaga,  no  true  Christians.) 

(11)  Rei|;n  of  chiefs,  against  all  civilization. 

(12)  Indians  do  not  pay  debts,  and  are  generally  good  for  nothing  bnt  to  be  removed 
frotn  our  path. 

Our  committee  have  thus  far  inspected  the  Allegany  and  a  part  of  the  Cattaran- 
gus  Reservations. 

In  order  to  test  charge  No.  9,  I  resolved  to  dispense  with  an  interpreter,  until  I 
found  some  Indian  who  could  not  understand  me  in  English.  We  therefore  took  an 
intelligent  young  Seneca  with  ns,  but  requested  him  to  be  silent  unlesB  called  npon 
to  speak. 

The  Allegany  Reservation  comprises  a  strip  1  mile  wide  and  40  miles  Jong,  on  both 
sides  the  Allegany  River.  We  began  at  Salamanca,  and  journeyed  through  the 
greater  part,  of  th«  strip  to  Oldtown,  at  the  lower  end.  We  were  not  expected,  and 
no  preparation  hml  been  made  to  receive  us.     I  found  nine-tenths  of  the  men  at  work, 

ther  farming,  repairing  roads,  or  peeling  bark  for  tanning.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
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to  meet  the  census- taker  on  his  rounds,  from  whom  I  could  secure  the  acreage  of  land 
under  tillage,  much  of  which  is  on  the  river-bottom,  out  of  sight  of  the  road,  and  not 
likely  toattract  the  notice  of  a  casual  visitor  passing  along  the  highways.  Three 
Indians  whom  I  met  told  me  that  each  had  100  acres  under  cultivation,  and  another 
had  75  acres  under  tillage.  I  conversed  with  about  thirty  Indians  of  all  ages,  and 
most  of  them  men.  Not  the  slightest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  usin^  the  English, 
except  that  they  spoke  slowly.  I  noticed  no  difference  between  their  speech  and 
what  I  hear  in  Buffalo.  Not  once  did  I  need  my  interpreter,  and  the  missionary  tells 
me  that  nothing  needs  to  be  interpreted  except  expositions  of  Scripture,  containing 
words  and  truths  to  which  the  Indians  are  not  accustomed  in  ordinary  exchanges  of 
thought. 

I  have  not  time  to  go  into  details,  but  with  singular  unanimity  the  testimony  was 
against  all  the  alleged  facts  of  the  *'  charges."  There  is  actually  no  basis  for  one  of 
these  twelve  charges  at  the  Allegany  Reservation. 

All  whom  I  saw  are  in  favor  of  schools,  and  I  could  learn  of  only  one  family  who 
wished  to  remain  in  ignorance,  and  this  out  of  personal  dislike  to  the  teacher. 
«   Not  an  instance  had  ever  occurred  of  settlers  being  dispossessed  of  land  by  the  chiefs. 

Wedlock  among  the  pagans  is  just  as  real  under  their  ceremony  as  if  it  were  Chris- 
tian marriage,  and  the  squaw  Just  as  really  a  wife.  Only  one  instance  known  on  the 
Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Reservations  of  intermarriage  with  a  negro,  and  that  man 
was  despised.' 

No  one  has  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  impure  religious  rites.  I  conversed  about 
this  with  a  pagan  chief  of  council,  who  became  a  Christian  a  year  ago,  and  had  every 
motive  to  speak  the  truth. 

As  tolaws,  their  peacemakers  correspond  to  our  Justice  of  peace,  and  thence  they  ap- 
peal to  the  council  (composed  of  eight  Christian  and  eight  pagan  representatives  or 
councilors,  the  president  being  taken  from  each  party  alternately) ;  and  if  justice  is 
denied  here  they  can  appeal  to  the  county  court,  after  which  they  have  all  the  legal 
luxuries  of  whites.  '  ^ 

V  As  to  vice,  drunkenness  and  licentiousness  are  much  less  common  than  in  Buffalo. 
The  reign  of  the  chiefs  is  not  on  the  whole  obstructive  to  civilization,  though  the  pagan 
chiefs  are  jealous  of  their  old  prerogatives. 

There  are  many  sincere  and  intelligent  Christians  among  them,  and,  as  Rev.  Mr. 
Trippe  the  missionary  says,  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  families,  or  more 
than  one- half,  living  reputable  Christian  lives.  Many  of  the  homes  are  neat  and  in- 
viting, and  none  that  I  saw  were  squalid.  Everything  about  the  two  reservations  was 
far  above  the  level  of  the  Pequot  and  Mohegan  reservations  in  Norwich  and  North 
Stonington,  Conn.,  with  which  I  was  familiar  twenty-five  years  ago. 

In  a  word,  I  was  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  by  what  I  saw.  There  is  a  model 
orphanage  at  the  Allegany  Reservation  in  charge  of  the  Friends,  whose  admirable 
method  and  genuine  success  deserve  special  mention.  Mr.  Aaron  Dewees  is  the  su- 
perintendent, aided  by  six  women  teachers. 

There  has  been  no  sacrifice  of  the  White  Dog  (the  old  pagan  ceremony)  for  twelve 
years,  and  the  superstitions  are  fast  disappearing. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Tuscaroras  have  prohibited  the  playing  of  base-ball  on  Sunday, 
and  no  such  games  have  been  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  there  for  the  past  seven  years. 

The  Indians  say  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  on  reservations  can  nse  the  En- 
glish language  readily,  and  that  only  the  very  aged,  and  the  young  children  who 
nave  not  yet  left  home  for  school,  can  not  uTiderstand  the  English  when  spoken  to. 
They  add  that  often  to  strangers  an  Indian  assumes  a  sullen  air,  and  pretends  not  to 
use  English  when  he  understands  rt  perfectly. 

Mr.  Crandall,  a  very  intelligent  and  honorable  merchant  on  the  reservation  (Alle- 
gany), says  that  the  Indians  there,  as  a  rule,  are  honest,  pay  their  debts,  and  are 
trusted  by  him  as  readily  as  the  whites.  His  acconnt  books  at  the  store  corroborate 
this  statement.  •  The  census-taker  told  us  that  out  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
Senecas  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  Onbndagas,  two-thirds  talk  English,  and 
not  more  than  fifty  could  not  understand  it  when  spoken  to  them. 

I  also  conversed  at  Salamanca  with  many  white  citizens  of  that  thriving  town, 
which  is  built  on  the  reservation,  nnder  special  act  of  Congress  (1875),  the  land  being 
leased  for  a  small  sum  (said  to  be  about  $11,000),  and  then  sublet  at  a  very  large 
profit  by  these  white  pre-emptors.  One  gentleman  told  me  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  an  instance  when  an  Indian  man  had  insulted  a  white  woman.  The  testimony  of 
all  the  whites  was  favorable  to  the  general  good  character  of  these  Indians,  except 
that  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  belief  that  they  were  indolent  and  shiftless.  One 
gentleman,  a  Democrat  and  politician,  gave  me  a  list  of  eight  or  ten  families  on  the 
Allegany  Reservation  who  were  of  high  character  and  ''as  reliable  as  anybody." 
He  said  that  out  of  the  twenty-one  hundred  Indians  at  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alle- 
gany Reservations,  two-thirds  could  converse  in  English.  He  estimated  that  one- 
half  of  all  the  tillable  laud  was  under  cnltivation. 
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Dr.  Ellin  wood  said  that  he  could  only  speak  for  the  Cattaranens  and  Alleghany 
Indians ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Onondagas.  He  thought  that  the  same  disconrage- 
xoents  existed  as  among  other  heathen  races,  hat  he  was  confident  that  the  results  of 
missionary  work  among  the  Alleghanies  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  minis- 
terial work  anywhere.  The  additions  to  some  of  the  churcheshad  been  two  or  three 
times  as  great  in  the  last  two  years  as  the  average  additions  to^the  Presbyterian 
churches  throughout  New  York.  There  is  no  vernacular  work  in  the  missions  among 
the  New  York  Indians.  The  gospel  can  be  as  freely  preached  in  English  there  as 
anywhere,  and  the  school  work  is  all  in  English.  Until  the  railroad  lines  were  cnt 
through  the  reservations  the  Indians  were  steadily  increasing  in  numbers,  but  the 
contact  of  the  whit«  men  had  been  a  blight.  He  was  glad  to  state  that  the  character 
of  the  teachers  i  n  the  schools  supported  b^  the  State  had  constantly  improved.  Judge 
Draper  had  brought  out  the  fact«  on  one  side,  and  doubtless  the  Presbytery  of  Bnlialo 
would  in  time  produce  all  the  light  that  could  help  to  form  a  complete  estimate). 

Judge  Draper.  I  see  no  good  result  to  come  from  any  prolonged  discussion  of  this 
matter.  I  will  not  challenge  the  good  intentions  of  the  writer  of  this  letter.  I  say 
the  man  is  deceived.  He  has  been  on  a  reservation  which  is,  perhaps,  in  a  better 
condition  than  any  in  the  State,  and  probably  on  the  best  part  of  that  reservation — a 
reservation  which  is  a  mile  wide  and  40  miles  long.  The  only  interest  I  have  in  the 
matter  is  to  get  the  real  facts  out.  In  the  course  of  the  next  winter  I  will  endeavor 
to  supply  to  the  members  of  this  conference  the  report  of  the  legislative  committee 
and  as  much  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  taken  by  it  as  can  with  propriety  be  pat 
in  print,  and  then  we  will  see  who  is  best  advised  about  the  matter. 

ADOPTION  OP  PLATFORM. 

Dr.  Abbott,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  platform,  read 
the  following  resolntions,  and  asked  that  they  might  be  voted  on  separately :  * 

The  Lake  Mohonk  conference,  at  this  its  sixth  annual  conference,  reaffirms  the  prin> 
ciples  of  justice  and  equal  rights  affirmed  at  previous  sessions,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  demands  their  application  in  better  and  more  thor- 
oughly  organized  systems  of  jurisprudence  and  education. 

1.  The  Indian  is  not  a  foreigner;  the*tribe  is  not  a  foreign  nation.  Whatever  his 
past  history  may  have  been,  the  Indian  now  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  member  of  this 
nation,  and  as  such  must  be  amenable  to  its  laws,  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and 
authority,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  which  belong  to  and  are 
inherent  in  citizenship.  Among  these  are  the  right  to  protection  in  the  ownership  of 
property,  liberty  in  his  industry,  and  the  freedom  of  an  open  market  for  his  prodnc- 
tions.  The  land  laws  already  passed  recognize  these  his  inherent  and  inalienable 
rights.  It  remains  for  the  nation  to  protect  him  in  them  by  some  adequate  system  of 
courts  organized  by  and  vested  with  the  anthority  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and 
easily  accessible  to  the  poorest,  the  least  influential,  and  the  most  remote.  During 
the  present  transition  period,  the  Indian  can  not  with  either  safety  or  Justice  be  given 
over  to  the  protection  of  State  and  local  courts,  which  are  often  inaccessible  and  not 
always  impartial,  nor  left  to  petty  police  tribunals  organized  by  and  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  Indian  aj^ent ;  tribunals  essentially  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  conference  gives  its  hearty  approval  to  these 
essential  principles  of  organized  jnstice,  and  urges  upon  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress  the  bill  proposed  by  the  law  committee  of  this  conference,  now  pending 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  or  some  other  bill  embodying  these  principles. 

2.  Neither  the  land  in  severalty,  nor  law  administered  by  competent  courts,  will 
suffice  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian.  More  fundamental  than  either  is  his  educa- 
tion. The  present  ill-organized  and  unsystematic  educational  methods  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  imperfections  of  which  have  necessitated  the  labors  of  voluntary  and 
philanthropic  societies,  should  give  place  to  a  well-organized  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation, framed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  our  American  institutions,  and 
competent  to  provide  the  entire  Indian  race  with  adequate  education.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  undertake  at  once  the  entire  task  of  furnishing  primary 
and  secular  education  for  all  Indian  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservations  under 
Federal  control.  It  has  no  right  to  thrust  this  burden  on  the  pioneer  populations  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  Indians  happen  to  be  located.  It  has  no  right  to  leave  this 
burden  to  be  carried  by  the  churches  and  private  philanthropic  societies  which  hav** 
taken  it  up  because  the  necessity  was  great  and  the  neglect  absolute.  The  cost  of 
education  is  immeasurably  less  than  the  cost  of  war ;  the  expense  of  educating  the 
Indian  for  self-support  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost  of  keeping  him  in  pauperism. 
We  call  upon  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  inaugurate  at  once  a  thorough  and 

*  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  resolntions  are  given  here  as  finally  adopted,  the 
verbal  changes  suggested  during  the  discussion  being  embodied. 
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comprehensive  system,  providing  at  national  expense,  on  principles  analogous  to 
those  which  experience  has  incorporated  in  oiir  public  school  system,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  Indian  children  in  its  ward  and  care,  in  all  the  elements  of  education  essen- 
tial to  civilized  life  and  good  citizenship— the  use  of  the  English  language,  the  com- 
mon industrial  arts  and  sciences,  the  habits  and  proprieties  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
ethical  laws  which  underlie  American  civilization.  We  call  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
vide at  once,  and  by  wholly  adequate  appropriation,  the  necessary  funds  for  such  a 
system,  for  buildings,  teachers,  inspectors,  superintendents.  And,  in  the  name  ot* 
the  Christian  and  philanthropic  jieople  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  people  of 
those  Western  States  and  Territories  who  rightly  demand  that  the  charge  and  bur- 
den of  a  pagan  and  pauper  population  shall  no  longer  be  thrown  upon  them,  we 
pledge  their  cordial  co-operation  in  such  an  effort  to  remove  at  once  the  national  dJH- 
honor  of  supporting  ignorant  and  barbaric  peoples  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  civil- 
ization, with  only  ^ble  and  wholly  inadequate  endeavors  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  a  free  and  Christian  civilization. 

3.  This  education  should  be  compulsory ;  but  on  those  principles  of  compulsion 
which  are  recognized  as  le^timate  in  the  free  commonwealths  of  the  world.  The 
Indian  child  should  be  reauired  to  receive  such  education  as  will  fit  him  for  civilized 
life  and  for  self-support  tnerein,  but  his  parents  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  choose 
between  the  Government  and  the  private  school,  so  long  as  the  private  school  fur- 
nishes the  elements  required  by  civilized  life  and  conforms  to  a  uniform  standard, 
prescribed  by  the  Government  and  maintained  in  its  own  schools.  A  uniform  stand- 
ard of  qualification  should  be  required  of  all  teachers  receiving  appointment,  and 
should  be  enforced  by  rigid  and  impartial  examinations.  The  tenure  of  the  teacher's 
office  should  be  permanent.  Bemovals  should  be  made  only  for  inefficiency,  incom- 
petency, or  other  unfitness.  And  the  entire  educational  service,  from  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools  to  the  primary  teachers,  should,  in  the  interest  of  just  adminis- 
tration and  efficient  work,  be  exempt  from  those  changes  and  that  instability  of 
tenure- which  appertain  to  political  and  party  appointments. 

4.  In  view  of  the  great  work  which  the  Christian  churches  have  done  in  the  past 
in  inaugurating  and  maintaining  schools  among  the  Indians,  and  of  the  essential  im- 
portance of  religious  as  distinguished  from  secular  education,  for  their  civil,  political, 
and  moral  well-being,  an  element  of  education  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
National  Government  can  not  afford,  the  churches  should  be  allowed  the  largest  lib- 
erty ;  not,  indeed,  to  take  away  the  responsibility  from  the  Government  in  its  legit- 
imate sphere  of  educational  work,  but  to  supplement  it,  to  the  fullest  extent  in  their 
power,  by  such  schools,  whether  primary,  normal,  or  theological,  as  are  at  the  sole 
cost  of  the  benevolent  or  missionarv  societies.  And  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
this  conference  that  in  the  crises  of  the  Indian  transitional  movement,  the  churches 
should  arouse  themselves  to  the  magnitude  and  emergency  of  the  duty  thus  laid  upon 
them  in  the  providence  of  God. 

5.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  impair  or  weaken  the  agencies  at  present  engaged  in 
the  work  of  Indian  education.  Every  such  agency  should  bo  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted, except  as  other  and  better  agencies  are  provided  for  the  work.  In  particular, 
owing  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  Indians  and  the  fact  that  the  Government 
is  administering  trust  funds  that  belong  to  them,  what  is  known  as' the  *'  contract 
system'' — by  which  the  nation  aids  by  appropriations  private  and  missionary  soci- 
eties in  the  work  of  Indian  education — ought  to  be  maintained  by  a  continuance  of 
such  aid,  until  the  Government  is  prepared,  with  adequate  buildings  and  competent 
teachers,  to  assume  the  entire  work  of  secular  education.  In  no  case  should  the  Gov- 
ernment establish  schools  to  compete  with  private  or  church  schools  which  are  already 
doing  a  good  work,  so  long  as  there  are  thousands  of  Indian  children  for  whose  edu- 
cation no  provision  is  made. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  resolutions  were  then 
taken  up  separately.  After  discussion,  in  which  Dr.  Foster,  Professor  Painter,  Dr. 
Abbott,  Dr.  Strieby,  Dr.  Aikman,  General  Howard,  the  Messrs.  Smiley,  Professor 
Thayer,  Mr.  Barstow,  and  General  Whittlesey  took  part,  the  first  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Abbott.  This  was  discussed  at  great 
length  by  Dr.  Ellin wood,*Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  Professor  Painter,  Mr.  Shelton,  Colonel 
Dudley,  Dr.  Kendall,  Dr.  Abbott,  General  Howard,  Mr.  Davis,  Miss  Collins,  Dr.  Ward, 
Professor  Thayer,  and  General  Whittlesey.  The  resolution  was  then  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

After  a  few  words  of  discussion  the  third  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  then  discussed  by  Mr.  Barstow,  Dr.  Strieby,  Dr.  Ward, 
Dr.  Ellinwood,  General  Howard,  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  after  which  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The'fifth  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  after  slight  debate.  The  platform 
as  a  whole  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  it  wm  voted  that  the  law  committee  be  requested  to  take  all  suitable 
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measureH  to  secure  the  passage  of  tlie  "bill  reported  by  the  committee  and  now  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  Senate,  with  such  modifications  and  amendments,  if  any,  as 
may  seem  to  them  desirable. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  be 
known  as  the  educational  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  representatives  of 
this  conference,  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Schools,  to  secure  the  organization  of  such  an  educational  sys- 
tem as  is  foreshadowed  in  the  platform  just  adopted  by  the  conference.  The  com- 
mitt4)e  was  afterward  announced  as  follows:  President  Gates,  Superintendent  Draper, 
President  Rhodes,  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  and  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  General  Armstrong: 

Itesolvedf  That  in  view  of  the  desire  already  expressed  by  some  Indians  to  ceasede- 
pending  on  Government  food,  and  to  have  in  ways  that  are  better  for  them  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  rations,  this  conference  urges  upon  the  Government  the  importance  of 
allowing  any  Indian  entitled  to  rations  the  privilege  of  drawing  the  equivalent  in 
farm  utensils,  furniture,  live  cattle,  or  in  other  ways  that  may  be  approved  by  the 
Indian  Bureau. 

General  Armstrong,  in  support  of  his  resolution,  said  that  the  ration  qneation  waa 
one  that  must  be  got  out  of  the  way.  The  San  tees,  who  are  entitled  to  rations,  asked 
to  have  implements  instead,  but  they  were  refused.  The  Sissetons  made  a  like  re- 
quest, and  were  refused.  Major  Anderson  saved  a  thousand  dollars  from  the  amount 
due  the  Indians,  and  hoped  to  have  it  in  utensils,  but  was  refused.  This  pauperizing 
method  of  feeding  the  Indians  is  their  curse.  They  must  be  taught  to  be  self-sup- 
porting, and  it  would  be  a  step  tx)ward  it  if  the  young  men  could  be  allowed  to  have 
means  for  becoming  self-supporting  instead  of  their  rations.  An  expression  from  the 
conference  like  that  embodicid  in  the  resolution  would  have  weight  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Hiles  asked  if  the  Mission  Indians  would  derive  any  benefit  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

Professor  Painter  replied  that  the  Mission  Indians  had  never  surrendered  anything 
to  Government,  hence  they  were  not  entitled  to  rations,  and  this  was  meant  only  to 
take  the  place  of  rations. 

The  resolution  offered  by  General  Armstrong  was  then  adopted. 

Adjourned  at  1  p.  m. 

SIXTH  SESSION. 

DISCUSSION  OF    RESOLUTIONS    CONCERNING    AN  AGENT    IN    WASHINGTON    AND    CON- 
TRACT SCHOOLS. 

Friday  Night,  September  28. 

The  conference  met  at  8  o'clock.  Dr.  Ward  in  the  chair. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  funds  and  take  charge  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference:  Mr.  Augustus  Taber,  Mrs.  E.  Whittle- 
sey, and  Mrs.  W,  W.  Crannell. 

The  following  telegram  was  read  from  General  Fisk : 

"The  country  will  be  listening  for  the  final  utterance  of  our  conference  as  never 
before.  Let  us  say  that  which  shall  encourage  and  cheer  those  who  have  so  success- 
fully laid  the  foundations,  and  resolve  to  go  on  with  them  to  perfection  as  rapidly  as 
possible.    Firmness  for  the  right  and  charity  make  a  happy  combination.'' 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Houghton,  as  chairman  of  an  informal 
committee : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select 
a  man  who  shall  be  the  paid  secretary  of  this  conference,  and  who  shall  reside  in 
Washington,  and  give  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  the  religions,  educational,  in- 
dustrial, and  secular  interests  of  the  Indians  along  the  lines  of  policy  pursued  by  this 
conference.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  gentleman  selected  to  secure  all  information 
possible  that  may  be  of  use  to  this  conference,  to  attend  to  legislation  before  Con- 
gress, and  to  aid  the  Indian  Bureau  by  suggestion  and  legitimate  influence.  And  it 
shall  also  be  a  part  of  his  duty  to  represent  in  any  reasonable  way,  in  Washington, 
those  benevolent  societies  working  among  the  Indians  which  shall  contribute  to  his 
support.  His  action  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  above  named, 
and  he  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  this  conference. 

Mr.  Houghton,  in  presenting  this  resolution,  spoke  as  follows : 
Mr.  Houghton.  This  conference  represents  all  shades  of  opinion.    It  brings  into 
confederation  all  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian,    There 
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are  many  societies  Interested  in  Indian  work.  This  conference  embraces  them  all. 
The  only  certificate  that  is  asked  to  admit  a  man  here  is  that  he  shall  be  interested 
in  the  best  welfare  of  the  Indian.  We  raannfacture  pnbiic  sentiment  here,  that  is, 
the  sentimeiit  that  goes  out  from  here  has  its  influence  on  the  opinion  of  other  people 
and  of  the  Government.  Why  T  Simply  because  it  carries  on  its  lace  and  in  its  ac- 
tion the  impress  that  it  has  no  end  to  serve,  except  the  best  good  of  the  Indian.  It 
has  no  private  ax  to  grind.  It  realizes  the  great  fact  that  we  nave  a  race  of  pagans 
among  as.  We  want  to  absorb  and  Christianize  them.  W-^  want  them  all  to  be  luen, 
and  to  have  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  want  to  unify  this 
sentiment,  and  give  powerto  it,  and  not  let  it  end  in  talk.  Talk  is  the  least  practicable 
of  all  the  means  of  reforming  the  world.  How  can  we  make  the  sentiment  of  this  confer- 
ence eflfecti  vet  The  beat  sentiment  is  based  on  actual  facta.  We  want  to  get  at  facts. 
To  get  the  facta  we  want  a  broad  man  to  serve  us.  We  want  one  who  shall  be  accus- 
toiiied  todealing  with  the  world;  who  shall  be  a  politician  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term. 
Whether  we  can  find  that  man  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  we  can,  and  he  caii  come  here  once 
a  year  and  give  us  a  careful  survey  of  the  field,  then  we  shall  have  so  far  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  act,  and  we  shall  get  a  new  impetus  for  action.  Information  thus 
obtaiued  and  passed  through  the  crucible  of  discussion,  and  formulated  as  the  seuti- 
nient  of  this  conference,  may  then  bespread  broadcast  throughout  the  country  by 
means  of  the  press,  the  clergy,  and  individual  effort;  and  we  all  know  that  public 
sentiment  in  this  age  is  nearly  omnipotent  everywhere. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  can  find  this  man,  or  whether  we  can  raise  the  money  ;  but  I 
think  if  we  can  get  the  one  we  can  then  get  the  other.  I  think  this  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion. No  doubt  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  this  matter,  as  with  everything 
else.  But  I  think  if  we  can  make  up  our  mind  that  we  want  a  paid  secretary  of  this 
conference,  one  who  shall  be  not  only  at  the  command  of  the  conference,  b'nt  at  the 
service  of  all  the  organizations  that  go  to  make  it  up,  who  contribute  to  his  support, 
we  can  find  him,  and  secure  the  means  to  pay  him. 

Dr.  Strieby  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  He  thought  the  appointment  of 
such  a  man  would  be  agood  thing,  though  he  saw  difficulties  in  the  way. 

Judge  Draper  doubted  the  advisability  of  this  proposition.  He  did  not  doubt  the 
money  could  be  raised,  and  if  the  money  was  found  a  man  could  be  found  t^  work 
for  it.  He  thought  the  whole  thing  was  too  "  woruldly  "  for  the  Mohonk  conference. 
It  would  mean  the  keeping  of  a  mas  in  Washington  to  the  end  that  the  various  de- 
nominations affiliated  with  the  conference  should  have  their  fair  share  of  things  at 
hea<^lquarter8.  He  did  not  approve  of  any  denomination  doing  such  a  thing ;  and 
because  any  one  did  it  that  was  no  reason  why  others  should,  and  certainly  no  reason 
why  the  Mohonk  conference  should  do  it.  Speaking  as  an  official,  he  said  that  while 
the  disinterested  suggestions  of  a  committee  of  this  cronference  would  be  almost  con- 
trolling with  him,  he  should  feel  like  showing  a  paid  agent,  kept  on  hand  to  watch 
him,  the  way  to  the  door.  The  intention  might  be  good  enough  here,  but  it  wonld  be 
misunderstood,  and  in  the  public  mind  would  go  far  to  change  the  status  and  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood  said  that  if  the  conference  were  simply  the  representative  of  re- 
ligions bodies  he  should  agree  with  Judge  Draper.  He  thought  it  unseemly  for  re- 
ligions bodies  to  be  vying  with  each  other  for  public  plunder.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  conference  had  been  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  it  has  because  it  has  had 
the  unpaid  services  of  such  a  man,  who  happened  to  be  the  agent  of  an  nnsectarian 
body,  who  has  generously  given  his  time  and  talents  1o  this  work.  Many  a  time  in- 
formation had  been  received  from  Professor  Painter  which  had  started  movement's 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  Indiang.  The  enemies  of  the  Indians  wore  represented  by  agents 
in  Washington,  and  he  thought  a  little  more  worldly  wisdom  on  the  part  of  their 
friends  would  not  come  amiss.  The  presence  of  such  an  agent  as  wa«  desired  in 
Washington  would  save  many  journeys  there  on  the  part  of  busy  men.  He  hoped  the 
resolution  wonld  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Foster  thought  the  fears  of  Judge  Draper  unfounded.  Most  of  the  denomina- 
tions were  receiving  already  as  much  m<mey  as  they  could  match  with  that  contrib- 
uted by  their  own  chnrches.  He  thought  if  such  a  man  were  appointed  he  would  be 
very  useful  in  communicating  to  the  religious  bodies  news  directly  from  the  field. 
The  object  of  appointing  an  agent  was  not  to  get  more  money  out  of  the  public  crib. 

General  Whittlesey  said  that  he  agreed  entirely  with  Judge  Draper.  He  thought 
it  would  change  for  the  worse  the  character  of  the  conference.  It  would  also  be 
understood  as  putting  it  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  one  of  the  great  denomina- 
tions of  the  country.  He  thought  the  conference  did  not  want  to  put  itself  in  that 
position. 

Dr.  Ward.  Certainly  not. 

Dr.  Strieby  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  making  the  experiment,  and  if  the 
result  were  not  good,  it  could  be  given  up. 

Mr.  Hon|;hton  said  the  object  was  not  to  put  the  conference  in  antagonism  with 
the  CfttboUo  Church. 
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Dr.  Abbott  thought  that  if  any  snch  radical  meaanre  were  to  be  adopted  by  the 
conference  it  should  be  carefally  considered ;  he  therefore  moved  that  this  resolntion 
be  referred  to  the  execntive  committee,  with  power,  and  this  was  done. 

The  following  letter  from  J.  P.  Williamson  was  then  read : 

The  Dakota  Mission,  made  np  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  missionaries 
among  the  Dakotas,  iu  annnal  session  at  Oahe,  September  20,  Ibdtj,  desire  hereby  to 
remonstrate  against  the  policy  of  discrimination  against  our  mission  schools  pursued 
by  some  of  the  Indian  agei^ts,  as  they  claim,  by  the  requirements  of  the  Department. 
By  this  ruling  the  agents  claim  that  no  children  can  go  to  mission  schools  until  the 
quota  of  the  agency  school  is  made  np,  and  that  no  children  once  in  Government 
schools  can  bo  transferred.  In  this  way  the  liberty  of  Christian  parent-s,  as  to  where 
they  shall  send  their  children  to  school,  is  interfered  with.  And  so  this  mission  ap- 
peals to  the  Government  to  have  this  trenching  upon  individual  liberty  brought  to 
an  end,  and  thus  the  national  honor  preserved.  In  specification  we  would  name  the 
a^^encies  of  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Berthold,  Yankton,  and  Devil's  Lake  where  these  causes 
of  grievance  have  existed. 
Attest. 

John  P.  Williamson, 

Chairman, 
Fbanklin  Cross, 

Secretary, 

General  Armstrong,  iu  an  appeal  for  the  Apache  Indians  now  held  by  the  United 
StAtes  Government,  said :  Last  year  reference  was  made  to  the  350  Apache  prisoners, 
inclnding  115  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  160  women;  the  rest, men, 
about  one-half  of  whom  were  infirm.  For  two  years  they  have,  as  to  education,  been 
neglected,  except  during  their  stay  in  Fort  Marion,  Fla.  They  have  been  moved  to* 
Mount  Vernon  barracks,  and  are  under  excellent  care,  where  Geronimo  and  his  band 
have  joined  them.  It  is  not,  however,  a  suitable  place  for  their  permanent  detention, 
or  for  their  practical  education,  though  the  women  can  be  taught  to  do  certain  kinds 
of  work.  We  recognize  the  great  courtesy  and  interest  of  the  War  Department,  but 
it  is  time  something  final  were  done  for  these  Indians.  Teachers,  delayed  by  yellow- 
fever  scare,  will  soon  be  there,  and  will  be  well  received.  A  capable  nurse  is  expect- 
ing to  go  and  see  to  the  sick— one  of  experience  with  Indians.  The  money  question 
is  the  main  point.  I  brought  tbe  matter  before  the  Boston  committee,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  satisfactory  meeting,  about  $1,000  have  been  collected  by  Mrs.  Bullanl. 
There  ought  to  be  at  least  #500  more  contributed.  The  salary  of  each  teacher 
will  be  about  $500,  with  traveling  expenses  from  the  North,  and  some  outfit  must  be 
provided.  These  men  had  to  be  moved  out  of  Arizona.  But  some  of  them  either  took 
no  part  in  the  recent  outrages,  or  fought  on  our  side  against  the  renegades.  We 
have  no  right  to  hold  these  innocent  men  as  prisoners.    It  is  a  great  wrong. 

The  one  good  thing  done  in  connection  with  them  has  been  the  sending  of  106  to 
Capt-ain  Pratt's  school,  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  I  have  proposed  purchasing  a  place  of  800 
acres  of  fine  land  on  Back  River,  a  very  healthy  place  near  Hampton,  and  settling 
these  Apaches  on  lands  in  severalty  there.  The  Hampton  scvhool  has  right  alongside 
of  that  a  farm  of  600  acres,  which  wonld  be  a  material  benefit.  We  have  had  already 
there  15  Arizona  Indians,  and  have  had,  except  in  two  cases,  no  trouble  on  acconnt 
of  their  health.  About  16  have  died  at  Carlisle  school,  showing  that  they  are  sensi- 
tive to  northern  climates.  All  civilization  of  snch  people  is  costly  of  life.  No  earn- 
est attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  my  proposition,  though  very  politely  re- 
ceived; its  merits  might  well  have  been  examined,  especially  as  to  health  and 
industrial  conditions.  General  Crook,  the  best  authority  on  the  Apaches,  approves 
this  plan.  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley  and  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  have  examined  the  ground  p«^r- 
soually,  and  approved  it.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done  about  it. 
Other  plans  may  be  in  view.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  innocent  men,  held  arbi- 
trarily as  prisoners,  will  not  remain  so  longer  than  is  necessary.  What  justification 
is  there  of  their  past  confinement  of  .two  years  T 

General  Armstrong  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Be$olvedt  That  in  the  work  which  is  pressing  immediately  upon  us  in  the  education 
of  thousands  of  Indian  children  now  wholly  unprovided  for,  that  this  conference 
deems  it  all  important  that  the  Government  continue  its  aid  to  the  various  mission- 
ary societies  and  boards  with  prompt  and  generous  snpport. 

in  support  of  this  resolution  General  Armstrong  spoke  as  follows: 
General  Armstrong.  I  have  been  stronj^ly  advised  not  to  bring  this  resolntion  np. 
But  it  means  that  we  desire  more  recognition  for  the  contract  schools  established  by 
the  Government,  uniting  with  the  churches.  This  method  of  education  is  to  me  the 
ideal  thing.  It  calls  upon  all  the  resources  of  our  Government  and  all  the  resonroea 
of  tbe  people  to  combine  for  the  elevation  of  the  Indian.    I  defy  any  one  to  say  tbsl 
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it  has  not  worked  most  saccessfuUy  in  the  past.     It  has  been  the  best  work  of  all. 
The  discQssioDs  which  we  have  heard  look  to  the  New  England  system,  which  is  col- 
orless as  to  religion,  as  the  ideal  thing.    The  idea  proposed  by  Dr.  Abbott  and  others' 
was  not  to  stop  at  once  the  Christian  schools  in  existence,  but  to  hasten  the  establish- 
ment of  these  colorless  schools  to  take  their  place. 

In  New  England  you  have  the  Christian  home^  and  yon  can  therefore  afford  to  have 
your  schools  colorless  as  to  religion.  The  Indian  has  no  home ;  the  children  have  no 
religious  influence,  bnt  are  pagans.  The  only  way  to  build  up  his  character  is  by 
Christian  teaching.  I  assume  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  character — that  morality 
is  conditioned  npon  it.  The /'contract  schools"  are  building  up  character.  Some 
of  the  Government  schools  are  very  good  ;  the  teachers  are  good  and  in  earnest,  and 
are  more  Christian  than  I  supposed;  but  they  do  not  compare  with  those  that  our 
missionaries  and  churches  have  built  up.  It  isthe  difference  between  the  fairly  good 
and  the  very  good.    These  very  good  contract  schools  are  the  issue. 

An  overwhelmin£^  majority  have  voted  not  to  put  them  down,  but  to  increase  the 
Government  schools.  I  hold  that  the  contract  schools  ought  to  bo  enlarged.  If  I 
know  anything  about  the  Indian,  this  resolution  in  their  favor  is  too  weak.  The 
contract  schools  are  the  best  thing  we  have.  They  are  making  good  the  place  of  father 
and  mother ;  sending  back  into  savage  homes  in  the  summer  vacations  Christian  ideas 
and  inspirations  caught  from  teachers,  who  secure  and  hold  their  places,  not  by  offi- 
cial patronage,  as  mobt  Government  teachers  do,  but  from  a  desire  to  lift  up  the  red 
race.  They  always  have  done  the  best  work,  and  always  will;  let  us  have  more  of 
them. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  General  Armstrong  is  proposing 
an  addition  to  the  platform,  which  was  carefully  prepared  and  was  adopted  this 
morning.  I  think  there  is  some  misapprehension  as  to  what  the  platform  is  and  what 
it  is  not.  I  would  ask  that  it  be  now  read,  that  we  may  hear  exactly  what  is  is.  [Af- 
'ler  the  reading  of  the  platform  by  Dr.  Abbott,  Professor  Thayer  continued.] 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  highly  undesirable  at  this  late  moment  to  undertake  a 
complete  overhauling  of  our  platform.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  here.  There 
are  a  number  who  object  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  the  union  of  church  and  state, 
and  who  would  think  it  inexpedient  to  recommend  the  Government  to  maintain  re- 
ligions schools.  I  am  of  that  number,  and  I  should  wholly  object  to  any  pure  and 
simple  proposition  of  that  sort.  The  point,  however,  that  is  alluded  to  by  General 
Armstrong— the  cordial  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  religious  bodiea  have  hereto- 
fore done,  and  are  doing,  immense  service — appears  in  this  platform.  Nothiuc  what- 
ever appears  to  oppose  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment gives  money  to  religious  bodies,  even  though  it  does  not  give  impartially ;  for 
I  believe  it  has  been  stated  here  that  the  Catholics,  out  of  $300,000,  get  $200,000. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  platform  which  objects  to  the  contfnuauce  of  this  system  of 
helping  along  those  who  are  willing  to  teach  and  civilize. 

On  the  contrary,  the  platform,  by  its  silence,  must  i>e  understood  as  approving, 
certainly  not  as  objecting  to  it  in  the  least.  It  proposed,  however,  what  appear^ 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  our  body  this  morning — that  it  isthe  duty  of  the  Govem- 
uietit  to  maintain  an  unsectarian  system  of  schools.  I  hope  the  conference  is  not 
^oing  back  on  that.  It  is  now  proposed  to  introdace  a  wholly  new  thing,  a  proposi- 
tion  which  so  far  has  been  avoided;  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that  the 
contribution  for  religious  schools  should  be  increased ;  or  that  it  should  be  continued — 
without  any  expression  of  the  condition  that  it  should  only  be  continued  until  this 
new  system  is  adopted.  It  is  to  be  understood  from  the  platform  that  the  conference 
does  not  oppose  panting  the  money  until  the  new  system  is  adopted.  I  think  it 
stands  right  as  it  is.  There  is  a  cordial  recognition  of  what  the  religious  denomina- 
I  ions  have  done ;  and  there  is,  besides,  an  expression  of  the  opinion  tnat  the  Govern- 
ment should  establish  and  maintain  unsectarian  schools. 

Dr.  Foster  moved  as  a  substitute  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  so  long  as  the  Government  fails  to  provide  for  the  thorough  edu- 
cation of  ever^'  Indian  child  in  those  elements  essential  to  civilization,  the  Govern- 
ment should,  by  its  contract  system  of  Indian  schools,  continue  its  liberal  aid  to  the 
mission  schools,  organized  and  sustained  by  benevolent  and  missionary  bodies. 

Dr.  Foster  said  that  he  could  not  stultify  himself  by  voting  against  the  union  of 
church  and  state  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  favor  of  such  a  union  at  the  Mohonk  Con- 
ference. His  resolution  put  as  the  prominent  thought  the  fact  that  the  Government 
ha<l  failed  to  do  its  duty,  and  that  therefore  we  were  justified  in  asking  its  aid  in 
attempting  to  do  for  it  what  it  was  not  yet  ready  to  do  fully  itself. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Smiley  said  that  he  hojped  the  conference  would  come  to  some  harmonious 
conclusion.  He  thought  it  was  a  bad  thing  for  church  and  state  to  be  united,  but 
the  schools  among  the  Indians  that  had  been  established  bv  the  religious  bodies  were 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  schools  that  exist  among  the  Indians,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  been  planted  by  earnest,  religious  men,  and  the  teachers  lire  permanent ; 
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whereas  the  teachero  in  the  Government  schools  are  changed  every  year  or  so,  and 
sometimes  even  more  frequently.  He  thoaght  there  was  no  possibility  of  securing 
from  Government  at  once  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  put  in  operation 
schools  of  as  high  a  character  as  the  existing  contract  schools,  and  it  would  be  most 
disastrous  to  the  Indian  work  to  have  those  given  op  for  a  long  time  to  come.  These 
schools  should  eventually  be  set  aside,  because  they  were  un-American,  but  not  at 
present. 

Judge  Draper  opposed  the  resolution  and  the  substitute.  He  thought  the  confer- 
ence should  at  least  be  consistent  with  itself.  It  had  that  morning  adopted  a  declara- 
tion of  principle  which  he  considered  the  broadest,  the  most  advanced,  and  the  most 
complete  which  had  ever  been  put  forth  by  the  conference.  Are  you  going  back  on 
that  f  he  asked. 

[Several  Voices— No,  no,  no.] 

Judge  Draper  (continuing).  This  morning  we  said  we  were  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  an  Indian  educational  system  free  from  sectarian  influence  and  controL  That 
was  in  full  line  and  accord  with  our  American  ideas  upon  the  school  question.  Now 
we  are  asked  to  support  a  proposition  which  asks  for  Government  support  of  schools 
which  are  entirely  managed  by  different  religions  denominations.  I  am  opposed  to 
that.  The  most  that  we  can  ask  is,  that  In  the  transition  period  from  one  system  to 
a  better  one  we  shall  simply  say  nothing  upon  that  question.  We  shall  let  the  Gov- 
ernmout  go  on  in  the  0I4  way  without  protest  till  the  time  comes  when  Government 
schools  are  provided  suited  to  the  needs  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Kendall  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  position  of  the  committee  that  the 
school  system  should  be  made  more  perfect,  but  he  wished  to  have  a  reco^ition  of 
the  work  already  done,  and  a  desire  expressed  that  that  work  should  be  continued  un- 
til the  Government  had  made  the  proper  provision  for  educating  Indian  children. 

General  Howard  thought  that  the  conference  was  practically  united.  The  only 
thiug  that  kept  members  apart  was  that  all  were  not  familiar  with  reservation  life. 
It  was  important  to  keep  good  schools  in  existence  and  to  give  them  a  hearty  indorse- 
ment for  the  time  being.  In  the  Government  schools,  as  tUey  at  present  exist,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  teachers.  In  the  contract  schools  teachers  are  appointed  on  account 
of  their  qualificatious  for  their  work ;  in  the  other  schools  this  is  not  so.  Until  Gov- 
ernment nas  taken  up  this  work  and  is  prepared  to  carry  it  on  the  best  schools  must 
be  supported  as  they  are. 

Mr.  8miley  said  that  governmeut  is  founded  on  principles  of  general  expediency. 
It  has  been  found  inexpedient  to  have  religious  teaching  in  Government  schools.  He 
supposed  that  if  good  religions  instruction  could  be  maintained  in  the  public  schools 
in  all  cities  it  would  be  a  wonderful  advantage  to  the  country ;  but' the  people  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  kind  of  religious  teaching,  so  it  is  not  expedient  to  have  any.  While^ 
therefore,  the  conference  would  enunciate  the  general  principle  that  sectarian  schools 
are  an  evil,  ho  did  not  see  the  objection  which  Judge  Draper  saw  to  continuing  them 
until  something  better  is  provided. 

Judge  Draper  repeated  that  the  platform  said  nothing  against  the  continuance  of 
the'old  arrangement' during  the  transition  period,  and  it  was  the  understanding  of 
the  committee  that  nothing  would  be  said  against  that,  but  the  resolution  under  con- 
sideration asked  in  an  affirmative  way  that  the  Government  should  continue  sectarian 
schools. 

Dr.  Strieby  said  the  conference  had  always  been  a  pnictical  body,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  so  continue.  There  were  two  thoughts  before  it:  one  a  far-off  ideal ;  the 
other,  whether  the  conference  should  not  try  to  push  forward  and  extend  what  is 
practically  doing  so  much  good  now.  Should  the  weight  of  the  assembly  be  thrown 
into  that  which  can  not  be  reached  for  fifty  years,  perhaps,  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
damage  the  good  practical  work  that  must  be  carried  on  to  reach  that  distant  period 
so  greatly  desired  f 

Dr.  Smith,  of  New  York,  agreed  with  Mr.  Smiley  in  the  importance  of  harmony 
in  the  conference.  Any  resolution  which  this  conference  should  pass  should  be  passed 
unanimously.  It  would  be  a  gigantic  step  backward  if  it  should  for  a  single  moment 
give  the  slightest  support  to  the  union  of  church  and  state.  He  wished  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  tbe  words  **  until  the  establishment  of  national  schools  those  already  es- 
tablished shall  not  be  interfered  with." 

Mr.  Frank  Wood  thought  the  cause  of  all  our  difficulties  in  the  Indian  system  was 
that  everything  connected  with  it  is  un-American.  It  is  un-American  to  put  a  set  of 
inon  on  reservations  and  shoot  them  if  they  try  to  leave.  The  actual  conditions, 
however,  must  bo  considered.  The  bill  discussed  and  recommended,  giving  the  In- 
dians courts  and  a  system  of  laws,  is  a  great  stride  in  advance  ;  yet  it  retains  reserva- 
tions, though  un-American,  because  they  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Indian.  He  believed  in  the  principle  that  the  church  and  state  should  not  be  nnited. 
He  believed  in  all  the  principles  of  the  platform  adopted ;  but  the  present  Govern- 
meut roi^Tvatiou  schools  are  not  fit  to  educate  a  lot  of  pagans ;  and,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  best  work  has  always  been  done  b^  the  misaion 
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schools.  He  himself  would  not  have  entered  this  work  if  he  had  not  thought  he  was 
following,  perhaps  afar  off,  the  steps  of  Him  who  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  nave  done 
it  to  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  What  was  wanted 
was  not  a  hpdy  of  educated  pagans.  It  was  largely  a  question  of  money.  If  the 
Christian  church  would  not  support  its  schools  alone,  he  thought  it  would  be  folly  to 
refuse  aid  from  Government  to  make  these  men  good  citizens  and  Christians. 

Dr.  Ltman  Abbott.  I  urged  General  Armstrong  not  to  introduce  this  resolution  at 
this  time,  not  because  I  had  any  fear  of  a  free  discussion,  but  because  it  seemed  to 
me  the  time  had  gone  by  when  we  could  have  it  profitably.  Some  members  who  had 
strong  opinions  on  this  subject  have  gone  home  thinking  it  was  settled.  I  object  to 
Dr.  Foster's  resolution.  I  have  been  thus  far  very  conservative  at  this  conference, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  now  just  what  I  think.  I  think  that  we  Christian  ministers 
do  not  trust  the  Christian  churches  and  people  enough.  I  think  we  make  a  mistake 
in  supposing  our  work  is  dependent  on  Gt>vemment  aid.  While  I  think  it  is  unfor- 
tunate to  make  radical  revolutions  by  sudden  measures,  or  to  interrupt  good  work 
except  aa  other  and  better  agencies  are  put  in  its  place,  I  believe  that  the  junction  of 
church  and  state,  in  every  phase  of  it,  has  been  equally  injurious  to  the  state  and  to 
the  church.  If  I  could  go  into  Plymouth  pulpit  next  Sunday  morning  and  say  to  my 
people.  The  Government  has  resolved  to  withdraw  all  appropriations  from  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association,  and  it  must,  in  the  future,  do  its  religious  work  without 
a  cent  fiom  the  national  Treasury,  I  believe  the  church  wou^d  double  its  subscription. 
I  believe  ev^ry  pastor  could  double  the  subscription  of  his  church  to  the  American 
Missionary  Association  in  the  same  way.  But  I  do  not  expect  to  brin^  the  world  to 
my  way  of  thinking.  I  am  content  if  we  say  that  we  must  leave  religious  education 
to  the  church,  and  keep  our  hands  off  from  the  present  work  until  abetter  method  is 
organized. 

Dr.  Foster  withdrew  his  substitute. 

General  Armstrong.  I  am  ready  to  stand  by  the  sentiment  of  the  Mohonk  Confer 
ence,  that  not  one  dollar  of  GU>vemmeDt  money  should  go  to  the  support  of  a  relig- 
ious school.  If  that  is  inconsistent,  I  stand  on  that.  But  remember  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  trustee  of  the  Indians'  funds,  and  has  a  perfect  right  to  take  the  Indians' 
money  and  do  the  best  for  the  Indians,  body  and  soul,  that  it  can.  When  it  sees  fit 
to  take  the  Indians'  money  for  lands  that  he  has  sold  and  use  that  money  which  we 
are  holding,  it  has  a  perfect  and  absolute  right  to  maintain  these  contract  schools. 
Why  have  you  a  wora  to  say  against  them,  to  long  as  they  are  maintained  with  the 
Indians*  own  money  T 

Dr.  Ward.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  resolution.  A  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  consistency,  and  it  ia  a  jewel ;  but  it  has  been  implied  that  there  is  only 
one  principle  which  governs  these  things,  and  that  the  same  principle  which  governs 
in  an  ideal  state  should  govern  under  other  circumstances.  As  I  understand  it,  we 
do  hold  to  the  principle  of  no  union  of  church  and  state  as  an  ideal.  But  we  are 
looking  at  facts.  We  do  have  an  American  system,  which  does  allow  and  does  insist 
upon  the  use  of  Government  money  as  well  as  Indian  money  for  purposes  which  haye 
to  do  with  religious  education. 

This  principle  does  not  apply  to  the  North  nor  the  South ;  it  belongs  to  the  whole 
country.  Chaplains  are  employed  to  give  instruction  to  children  in  reform  schools, 
to  men  in  reformatories,  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and  in  the  South  in  schools  supported 
by  the  public  funds.  That  is  done  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  other  States 
in  the  Union  which  have  exceptional  classes  of  men  with  which  to  deal,  where  the 
State  puts  them  in  families,  and  must  care  for  their  religious  needs.  Every  one  of 
these  States  gives  money  for  religions  purposes.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  difference 
between  the  State  of  Virginia  giving  money  to  support  a  school  under  religious  aus- 
pices,  and  our  request  that  the  United  States  should  do  the  same  thing  for  the  Indians. 
I  insist  upon  it  that  it  is  an  American  principle,  but  one  that  has  to  do  with  imperfect 
and  teoiporary  conditions.  We  have  been  told  again  and  again  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  vanishing  state  of  things  in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  So  long  as  we  can  not 
have  the  ideal  condition  we  must  have  the  best  that  we  can  get,  and  the  best  schools 
to-day  are  those  religious  schools  that  are  aided  with  the  Indians'  money.  We  have 
most  admirably  expressed  the  general  American  theory,  or  one  American  theory.  We 
mnst  also  consider  the  conditions  which  are  temporary. 

Dr.  EUinwood  took  the  ground  that  the  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  ;  and 
as  a  guardian  would  be  at  liberty  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  the  children  under  his  care 
out  of  the  fonds  belonging  to  them,  so  he  believed  the  United  States  Government, 
acting  as  guardian  for  the  Indians,  had  a  perfect  right  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
those  Indians  out  of  moneys  belonging  to  them.  He  contended  that  this  did  not  mil- 
itate against  the  principle  that  hs^  been  discussed. 

Dr.  Abbott  offered  to  incorporate  the  changes  suggested  in  the  platform  which  he 
had  offered.  It  was  unanimously  voted  that  this  should  be  done.  (See  platform,  on 
page  94.) 
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General  Howard,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which,  by  vote,  was  referred  to 
the  executive  committee: 

Whereas  information  from  credible  sonroes  has  reached  this  conference  that  parely 
iiiiHsiouary  and  religions  work  has  been-  interfered'with  by  Government  officials  an- 
(Itr  cover  of  authority  from  the  Indian  Bureau  at  .eleven  or  more  agencies  or  separate 
tribes  and  by  different  agents  and  inspectors  and  in  repeated  instances  and  in  the 
I'ol lowing  specific  ways,  namely: 

(1)  In  forbidding  to  hold  prayer-meetings  more  than  once  during  the  week  days. 

(2)  In  forbidding  to  hold  more  than  two  religious  meetings  on  the  Sabbath. 

(3)  In  forbidding  missionaries  to  go  ftom  family  to  family  and  read  the  Bible  iu 
the  Indian  homes. 

(4)  In  the  forbidding  of  native  Indian  missionaries  supported  wholly  by  our  Indian 
Missionary  Society  from  doing  purely  missionary  work. 

(5)  In  ordering  Indian  children  to  discontinue  going  to  a  Sabbath  school  devoted 
solely  to  religious  instruction. 

(6)  In  forbidding  white  missionaries  to  hold  religious  services  except  in  certain 
prescribed  ways  and  at  times  appointed  by  said  officials,  and  with  the  threat  that 
unless  they  complied  with  the  orders  relating  to  these  religions  matters  they  should 
be  expelled  from  the  reservations. 

(7)  In  forbidding  native  missionary  teachers  in  schools  supported  wholly  by  mis- 
sionary funds  from  opening  their  schools  by  prayer; 

And  whereas  the  existing  orders  of  the  Indian  Bureau  continue  to  the  present  time 
to  sanction  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience  and  religion ; 

Eesolvedy  (1)  That  this  conference  do  hereby  express  its  condemnation  of  all  such 
orders,  instructions,  and  actions  on  the  part  of  Government  officials,  and  pronounce 
them  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  guar- 
anties to  every  person  of  our  country,  without  exception  of  race,  entire  religioua 
liberty. 

Beeolvedf  (2)  That  we  learn  with  satisfaction  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  believe  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
abuses  herein  specified  to  his  attention  to  have  them  promptly  corrected. 

Resolvedy  (3)  That  to  this  end  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Oberly,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  educational  committee  was  announced  as  follows : 

President  Gates,  of  Rutgers  College;  Judge  Draper,  superintendent  of  education 
in  New  York;  President  Rhoades,  of  Bryn  Mawr;  A.  K.  Smiley,  and  Prof.  Francis 
G.  Peabody,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Ellinwood.  We  have  met  once  more  under  this  hospitable  roof,  and  have  been 
impressed  anew  with  the  great  privilege  it  is  to  meet  here  through  the  princely  hos- 
pitality that  we  have  received  for  the  sixth  time.  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  be  willing 
to  go  from  this  place  without,  iu  the  most  hearty  manner,  expressing  by  a  vote  of 
thanks  our  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley.  I  move  such  a  vote 
of  thanks. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Peabodt.  It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  come  among  you  as  a 
stranger,  and  to  remain  among  you  with  a  feeling  of  friendship,  not  to  say  intimacy. 
And  I  have  witnessed  something  which  is  more  remarkable  than  possibly  many  of 
you  have  suspected.  Here  was  an  issue  brought  .before  us  with  some  abruptness, 
and  with  the  prophecy  of  our  host  that  the  discussion  would  be  serious  and  warm. 
But,  with  a  unanimity  which  was  beautifully  complete,  this  issue  has  melted  away 
before  us.  As  we  climbed  the  heii^hts  of  this  great  argument  and  reabhed  this  peace- 
able conclusion,  I  confess  it  was  like  mountius  these  rugged  rocks  about  us ;  and  the 
same  experience  came  over  me  tonight  that  I  felt  when,  after  a  somewhat  arduous 
climb  to  the  summit,  I  found  myself  peacefully  resting  in  an  arbor.  I  wish  to  say 
that  for  a  new-comer  the  same  sense  of  home,  the  same  delicious  sense  of  peace,  the 
same  eagerness  for  the  work  that  calls  us  together,  comes  to  me  that  must  have  re-' 
curred  to  you  all,  and  I  gladly  second  this  motion  of  gratitude  and  respect. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Smiley  acknowledged  the  thanks,  and  wished  the  members  of  the  conference  a 
happy  year  until  they  should  come  back  to  resume  their  meetings. 

After  the  singing  of  ^'America,''  and  a  benediction,  the  conference  adjourned,  suie 
die,  at  10.40  p.  m. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  WITH  REPRE^ 

8ENTATIVES  OF  MISSIONARY  BOARDS  AND  INDIAN  RIGHTS  ASSOCIA- 

TIONS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  17,  1880. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  with  representatives 
of  religious  societies  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  of  Indian  Rights 
Associations  and  others,  convened  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Riggs  House. 

Therewere  present  Commissioners  E.  Whittlesey,  secretary,  John  Charlton,  William 
H.  Waldby,  and  William  D.  Walker;  Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Amer> 
ican  Missionary  Association;  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian foreign  board ;  Rev.  O.  E.  Boyd,  of  the  Presbyterian  home  board ;  (general  J.  F. 
B.  Marshall,  of  the  Unitarian  board ;  Cyrus  Blackburn,  of  the  Friends  Yearly  Meeting ; 
Rev.  Robert  de  Sweinetz,  of  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society ;  Rev.  D.  C.  Rankin,  of 
the  Presbyterian  board  south  ;  Herbert  Welsh  and  C.  C.  Painter,  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association ;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Qninton  and  Miss  Helen  K.  Foote,  of  the  Woman's  National 
Indian  Association ;  Miss  Kate  Foote,  president  of  the  Washington  Indian  Association, 
and  Miss  H.  G.  Bradley,  secretary ;  Edward  Stabler,  jr.,  and  Fhebe  Wright,  Friends  ; 
Hon.  B.  M.  Cutcheon,  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  T.  8. 
Childs,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Samnel  H.Greene,  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  Rev.  T.  S.  Hamlin, 
D.  D.,  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt^  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Hon.  John 
H.  Oberly,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Rev.  John  Eastman,  a  Flambeau  Indian, 
Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  Miss  Laura  Sunderland,  Col.  Samnel  F.  Tappan,  R.  V.  Belt, 
of  the  Interior  Department,  Hon.  H.  O.  Houghton,  of  Boston,  and  many  others. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  General  Whittlesey,  who  read  a 
note  from  General  Fiske,  stating  that  he  could  not  be  present  on  account  of  the  death 
of  a  friend. 

Dr.  Childs  led  in  prayer.  . 

General  Whittlesey.  In  the  absence  of  General  Fiske  I  will  ask  Mr.  Charlton,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  board,  to  occupy  his  place  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Charlton.  While  I  regret  the  absence  of  General  Fiske  as  much  as  any  of  yon 
possibly  can,  and  while  I  feel  how  far  short  I  must  come  of  presiding  as  he  has  pre- 
sided at  these  meetings,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  and  your  help,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  do  the  best!  can.  under  the  circumstances.  If  Dr.  Mitchell  is  present  ws 
l^rould  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 
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Dr.  MiTCEtSLL.  I  have  attended  these  conferences  so  infrequently  that  I  am  not  quite 
familiar  with  the  character  of  the  reports  that  are  expected ;  is  it  simply  a  general 
statement  T 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  done  during  the  past  year; 

Dr.  Mitchell.  I  am  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Both  of  our  boards  of  foreign  and  home  missions  are  laboring 
among  the  Indians,  as  I  suppose  yon  know.  It  is  now  something  like  fifty-three  years 
since  the  board  of  foreign  missions  commenced  their  work.  We  did  work  among  them 
before,  but  not  in  our  organized  capacity.  That  began  something  like  fifty-three  or 
fifty-four  years  ago.  From  the  very  creation  of  the  board  the  first  man  that  reached 
his'field  went  to  the  North  American  Indians.  From  that  time  we  have  sent  some- 
thing like  five  hundred  men  and  women  to  preach  the  gospel  among  tl^e  Indians  and 
to  teach  among  them  all  forms  of  useful  knowledge.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  pre- 
cise figures,  but  I  presume  that  in  that  time  the  church  has  disbursed  a  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars  in  the  maintenance  of  those  laborers.  They  have  expended  one-half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  Gk>vernment  funds  that  have  been  intrusted  to  them. 
Some  of  our  missions  are  no  longer  in  connection  with  us,  having  been  passed  over  to 
other  organizations.  The  Indians  that  were  formerly  savages  have  become  civilized, 
have  churches  and  pastors,  and  are  no  longer  regarded  as  a  proper  field  for  our  board 
of  foreign  missions.  We  have  very  recently  passed  over  several  of  these  missions  and 
we  have  recently  opened  new  ones. 

Our  main  work  is  among  the  Sioux  in  connection  with  the  Pine  Bidge,  Tankton,  and 
other  Agencies.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  Indians  there,  and  we  have  there  es- 
tablish^ preaching  of  the  gospel^  and  have  Just  finished  a  very  nice  church,  perhaps 
costing  $1,500  or  $2,000.  We  ouilt  one  or  two  new  school-houses,  and  put  up  dwell- 
ings for  new  missionaries,  and  that  work  has  opened  with  a  great  deal  of  promise. 
Our  missionary  labors  seem  to  be  very  welcome  indeed.  During  the  year  that  closed 
last  May  we  had  at  work  among  the  Indians,  in  the  various  tribes,  fifteen  American 
ordained  ministers,  thirteen  native  ministers,  and  two  licentiates.  We  had  three  lay- 
men, American  missionaries,  at  work,  and  thirty-five  women.  By  American.  I  mean 
white  people.  We  have  thus  thirty-Uiree  men  at  work,  twenty-eight  of  whom  are 
ordain^  ministers.  We  have  thirty-five  teachers,  women  sent  out  by  our  missionary 
boards.    We  have  fifteen  native  teachers,  Indians. 

We  have  under  this  missionary  board  twenty-one  churches,  with  about  eighteen 
hundred  communicants.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  communicants  added  to  the 
membership  of  these  churches  during  the  year  closing  last  May. 

We  have  thirteen  schools  among  these  Indians,  both  boarding  and  day  schools. 
There  are  rather  more  in  the  day  schools,  the  whole  thirteen  having  about  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  children  in  all. 

A  MsMBRR.  Supported  by  the  church  alone  T 

Dr.  Mitchell.  Some  of  these  are  what  are  known  as  "  contract  schools."  Others 
are  supported  entirely  by  the  church. 

The  reports  from  our  missionaries  themselves,  which  it  would  take  too  much  time 
to  give^  especially  f^m  those  working  i^mong  the  Dakotas,  have  been  unusually  en- 
couraging. There  has  been  considerable  friction  between  the  missionary  body  and 
the  €k>vemment,  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  help  to 
be  given,  etc.  it  has  thrown  an  element  of  confusion  over  the  work ;  yet,  after 
all,  the  purely  religious  work  at  which  we  aim,  primarily,  has  been  uncommonly 
prosperous.  Our  missionaries  write  with  a  great  deal  of  encouragement.  I  wish  that 
throughout  all  our  church  the  ministers  could  show  as  good  results  as  can  be  shown 
by  the  missionaries  of  our  board  sent  to  work  among  the  Indians.  God  has  evidently 
opened  their  lips.  It  has  been  very  largely  through  the  Indian  men  they  have 
trained  and  educated  and  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  We  have  a 
larse  work  among  the  Nez  Perc^,  Omahas,  Winnebagoes,  Seneoas,  Chippewas,  Sac 
ana  Fox.    That  covers  about  all  the  work  we  are  engaged  in  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  certainly  very  encouraging. 

Dr.  Stbibbt.  1  represent  the  American  Missionary  Association.  We  have  five 
principal  stations :  One  at  Santa  F6,  one  at  Santee,  one  at  Oahe,  Dakota ;  one  at 
Fort  Berthold,  and  one  in  Washington  Territory.  We  have  established  two  new 
stations  this  year  at  the  Rosebud  and  Standing  ^ock  Agencies,  at  which  we  have 
an  educated  minister,  and  have  seen  good  results  from  their  work.  I  will  not  detail 
the  statistics,  as  that  is  not  necessary.  We  have  sent  the  figures  to  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  and  they  will  be  published. 

There  are  two  points  that  have  interested  me  this  year,  and  which  I  feel  some  desire 
to  push  further ;  that  is  the  work  among  the  outside  tribes,  by  means  of  the  native 
missionary.  We  have  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  stations  where  the  person  who  offi- 
ciates is  a  native  Indian,  educated  at  the  Santee  school.  Ue  goes  right  out  among  the 
Indians  wherever  there  is  a  cluster  of  them  that  have  some  prospect  of  permanency. 
There  he  establishes  a  little  school,  and  exerts  what  power  he  can  in  saving  souls  and 
educating  the  people.    We  usually  build  a  $400  house,  and  we  give  him  ^00  for  his 
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salary.  That  has  accomplished  good.  We  have  fonnd  some  little  difficulty  ia  seour- 
ing  competent  Indian  men  and  women  for  this  work.  1  recently  wrote  to  Thomaa 
RiggSy  who  has  charge  of  these  out-stations;  said  I,  ''How  can  wo 'accomplish  the 
husiness,  and  how  can  we  got  good  men,  and  is  it  an  effective  mode  of  reachinig^ 
them  T  "  His  reply  is,  '*  The  difficulty  about  getting  men  is  passing  away.  At  Oafae 
we  have  ahont  two  hundred  pupils,  including  a  theological  class,  made  np  in  part 
from  students  from  our  school  and  in  part  of  students  from  Sissetou.  If  by  adding  to 
the  force  there,  and  giving  more  time  to  these  men,  and  letting  them  be  prepared  for 
this  sort  of  pioneer  work,  we  do  what  has  been  so  greatly  desired,  namely,  hnd  a  use 
for  them.    It  is  pushing  the  work  among  the  Indians  as  no  other  method  would  do." 

Riggs's  reply  as  to  the  benefits  of  pushing  the  work  are  encouraging.  There  is  do 
mode  that  is  better  than  this,  he  says.  He  suggests  one  modification :  ''Send out  the 
man,  build  him  a  better  house  than  we  have  been  doin?,  and  give  him  two  assistants, 
white  lady  teachers,  and  thus  give  an  Anglo-Saxon  lorce  to  the  enterprise."  Bat  I 
think  we  can  do  better  than  that.  Take  a  man  and  a  girl  from  Hampton,  marry 
them,  if  they  would  agree  to  the  arrangement,  and  send  them  out.  Onr  agent,  Mr. 
Shelton,  was  at  Moody's  Northfield  meeting  last  fall,  and  presented  the  work,  and  the 
audience  were  carried  almost  captive.  We  have  already  built  a  house  with  the  money 
there  raised.  By  letting  a  man  and  wife  go  out  as  missionary  pioneers,  to  do  what- 
ever ^ind  of  work  can  be  done,  and  let  the  teacher  be  there,  to  give  force  to  it,  it 
seems  to  me  we  shall  give  a  great  efficiency  to  the  work.  In  addition  to  these  two 
new  stations,  we  have  built  a  hospital  at  Fort  Yates.  Miss  Collins  came  east  two 
years  ago  to  address  meetings,  and  at  a  meeting  in  Boston  the  people  raised  $400.  It 
could  not  go  to  any  one  denomination  or  another,  and  she  suggested  that  it  be  pnt 
into  a  hospital.  "If  I  can  have  a  little  building,"  said  she,  "1  can  have  a  hospital 
room  for  sick  people  that  come  to  me."  Some  lilies  in  Boston  gave  $2,000  to  estab- 
lish it,  and  we  have  a  very  comfortable  house,  with  wards,  bath-rooms,  etc.,  that  will 
accommodate  six  or  eight  patients.  We  have  sent  out  a  white  lady  physician, 
trained  in  the  schools,  and  of  practical  experience,  to  take  charge  of  the  work ;  she 
also  goes  out  among  the  people. 

Onr  work  has  been  encouraging.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  overcome  to  this  meet- 
ing with  a  more  encouraging  repoit  to  make  in  regard  to  the  work  in  all  departments. 

The  CH/aRMAN.  We  are  glad  to  hear  these  encouraging  reports.  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  General  Marshall,  if  he  is  ready. 

General  Marshall.  I  represent  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  who  have  here- 
tofore done  very  little  in  the  Indian  missionary  and  educational  work.  Within  a  few 
years  they  have  made  an  effort,  and  in  searching  for  a  field  where  the  need  was  great- 
est, they  were  recommended  to  the  Crow  Reservation,  in  Montana,  by  Lieutenant  Ro- 
maine  and  Lieutenant  Brown.  We  sent  our  agent  out  there,  who  found  that  there 
had  been  no  established  missionary  work  among  them.  One  reason  for  that  was  that 
the  Crows  had  never  committed  any  hostilities  against  the  whites ;  as  the  missionaries 
naturally  went  to  those  tribes  where  the  .most  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  the 
Crows  had  been  neglected.  This  was  because  the  Sioux  were  their  natural  enemies 
and  they  were  rea^  to  help  the  whites  against  them.  We  decided  to  locate  onr 
work  there.  We  found  them  in  a  very  low  state  of  morals.  Their  only  contact  with 
the  whites  had  been  with  those  who  came  to  make  money  out  of  them,  and  they  were 
not  in  favor  of  the  white  man's  ways  and  looked  upon  every  one  coming  as  one  who 
wanted  to  make  money  out  of  them.    They  still  regard  our  schools  in  this  way. 

We  have  established  an  educational  institution  and  industrial  boarding-school  that 
will  accommodate  50  pupils.  The  agent  sent  a  lot  of  pupils  arbitrarily  atone  time, 
•  which  led  to  an  outbreak  which  was  summarily  put  down.  They  are  averse  to  send- 
ing their  children  to  school.  Catholic  priests  had  been  there  before  us,  and  shortly 
after  we  established  ours  they  set  up  one.  These  are  the  only  ones,  except  the  agency 
school.  There  are  700  children,  and  these  schools  can  accommodate  200.  Yet,  with 
our  school  that  accommodates  50, we  have  now  only  23.  The  Crows  are  promising  to  fill 
it  np,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  do  it  very  speedily  unless  there  is  a  compulsory 
law.  We  find  the  children  to  be  docile  and  affectionate  and  much  interested  in  their 
work,  and  the  Indians  are  beginning  to  apMcciate  the  importance  of  the  work.  Forty 
children  have  recently  gone  to  Carlisle.  The  agent  of  the  school  fonnd  less  difficulty 
than  before  in  getting  them  to  go.  Eventually  we  think  they  will  be  willingto  send 
all  their  children  to  school. 

There  had  been  a  treaty  with  the  Crows,  under  which  they  were  to  take  upland  as 
is  provided  in  the  subsequently  passed  Dawes  bill.  The  Government  agent  has  done 
as  much  as  the  Government  appropriation  would  allow,  and  the  Crows  manifest  a  dis- 
position to  settle  down  and  build  huts.  As  soon  as  onr  school  is  full  we  shall  proba- 
bly establish  another  school.  The  disposition  among  ns  is  to  do  all  there  is  encour- 
agement to  do  for  the  Crows.  Although  they  are  very  low  down  in  the  scale,  still  I 
thing  the  day  is  coming  when  they  wul  all  be  desirous  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated. 
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A  Member.  Will  General  Marshall  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  how  near  his  school 
is  to  the  Government  school  f 

General  Mabshaix.  It  is  7  miles  from  Custer  Station.  Fort  Custer  is  20  miles  away 
and  the  agency  is  40  miles  off.  The  Catholic  school  is  «50  miles  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion from  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  one  to  represent  the  Methodist  Church  North  f  WUl 
Mr.  Boyd  speak  for  the  Presbyterian  Home  Board  f 

Rev.  O.  E.  Boyd.  I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed,  for  several  reason.  One  is  the 
largeness  of  the  work  that  the  board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  doing,  and  another 
is  that  I  stand  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Kendall  and  it  is  hard  to  follow  after  the  king. 
Our  work  is  very  extensive  as  to  its  boundaries  and  as  to  its  amount.  I  need  not 
tell  you  of  our  work  in  Alaska,  fdr  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  will  tell  you  larger  stories 
about  fish  and  missionaries  than  I  can  possibly  do.  But  just  a  few  words  as  to  the 
general  plan  that  we  operate  upon  may  be  necessary.  Our  work  has  not  grown  in 
Alaska  as  to  the  number  of  schools  but  they  are  all  of  larger  size  and  have  probably 
done  better  work.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  school  in  Sitka,  the  only  training- 
school  in  Alaska.  Last  year  we  had  from  75  to  100.  We  have  now  170  boarding  pu- 
pils. Thirty-four  of  these  are  from  the  Metlakatla  school  lately  established  by  Mr. 
Duncan.  SufiQcient  to  say  of  the  value  of  that  work  is  j  ust  to  rei>ort  that  last  year  that 
native  church  reported  to  our  ^neral  assembly  the  addition  of  113  to  their  number. 

Our  work  at  Juneau  is  that  of  a  girVs  home,  where  we  have  about  25  girls,  taken 
to  save  them  from  the  evils  that  beset  them.  We  have  a  day-school  at  Hoonah  of  80 
to  100.  We  have  at  Hydah  another  girls'  school  of  about  32  pupils,  and  several  other 
missions  in  connection  with  them.  We  have  two  other  stations  at  Fort  Wrangel, 
where  we  have  a  minister,  and  we  also  had  a  teacher  at  Chilcat,  who  has  lately 

Eassed  away.  There  is  one  fact  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to.  We  have  heretofore 
ad  a  contract  with  the  Government  for  carrying  on  our  Sitka  school.  Last  year  we 
had  a  contract  for  75  pupils,  but  since  July  we  have  had  none.  We  are,  however, 
offered  a  contract  for  60. 

Leaving  Alaska  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  coming  down  to  Washington  Territory,  we 
have  there  no  schools,  but  we  have  one  minister  and  Indian  helper.  It  has  been  told 
to  me  within  a  short  time  that  so  successful  has  been  this  man  that  every  Indian  on 
the  reservation  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have 
a  very  large  membership.  A  late  report  from  him  tells  us  that  be  is  reaching  out 
amons  other  tribes,  and  in  a  recent  visit  to  a  little  tribe  on  the  coast  shows  this  won- 
derfulstatement :  He  was  invited  to  go  there  and  tell  them  the  story  of  Christ.  He 
went,  and  when  he  told  them  the  simple  story  of  the  Christ,  they  said  to  him.  We 
believe  in  this  Jesus ;  come  and  preach  Him  to  us.  Another  fact  in  connection  with 
that  mission  is,  we  have  not  had  a  school  at  this  reservation,  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  a  sufficient  school  conducted  by  the  Government.  Some  of  the  teachers  were 
Presbyterians,  and  the  school  was  doing  such  valuable  work  that  we  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  spend  any  church  money.  But  lately  others  have  established  off  the 
reservation  an  industrial  boarding-school,  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  sapping  the  Government  school  till  it  is  becoming  valueless. 

Our  nest  station  is  down  among  the  Pimas  and  Papagoes  in  Arizona.  We  have 
had  a  missionary  there  for  ten  years,  preaching  and  helping  the  natives.  He  has 
secured  himself  in  the  favor  and  love  of  those  Indians.  He  is  about  to  establish  sev- 
eral schools  of  this  nature ;  taking  a  young  man  and  his  wife,  building  them  a  little 
home,  and  teaching  them  for  such  work  as  Dr.  Strieby  has  spoken  of. 

At  Tucson,  which  is  about  9  miles  from  the  Papago  Reservation  (at  Saint  Xavicr  we 
have  a  little  day-school),  but  at  Tucson  a  year  ago  we  established  an  industrial  board- 
ing-school. We  have  75  boarding  pupils  there.  The  school  is  doing  a  good  work, 
more  and  more  effective.  It  is,  however,  so  new  that  it  has  not  accomplished  enough 
to  make  a  general  report.  The  prospects  are  good.  In  New  Mexico  we  have  a  school 
at  Albuquerque  which  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  enterprise  in  many  respects. 
Many  years  ago  we  began  it  in  a  hired  building;  it  became  very  successful.  The 
Government  put  up  a  ^,000  building,  and  we  added  f 9,000  or  $10,000  for  improve- 
ments. Although  this  school  was  taken  out  of  our  hands,  we  have  received  no  pay 
for  the  money  we  laid  out  on  these  Government  buildings.  When  we  had  166  board- 
ing pupils  in  our  school,  the  Government  notified  us  to  vacate,  which  we  did.  After- 
ward, by  the  advice  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  we  opened  a  school  in 
the  same  place.  The  buildings  we  erected  were  burned  down.  We  finished  our  main 
building  last  summer.  It  cost  $14,000.  It  was  burned  before  we  entered  it.  Again 
we  went  to  work.  Like  Presbyterians  we  believe  in  the  perseverance  of  the  saints, 
and  to-day  we  have  a  new  building,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000  or  $10,000,  and  a  school  as  full 
as  it  will  hold. 

In  the  Indian  Territory  we  have  a  number  of  schools.  Among  the  Chetokees,  2 
boarding  schools  and  several  day-schools.  The  work  has  been  hopeful.  Among  the 
Creeks  we  have  4  boarding-schools.  At. Muskogee,  2  teachers  and  33  scholars.  At 
Wealaka  the  school  is  closed  for  repairs  upon  the  bulding.    At  Wewoka,  among  the 
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SeminoleSi  we  have  a  school  in  operation  and  abont  63  boarding  pnpils.  Ajnong  the 
Choctaws  we  have  2  large  boarding-schools,  one  at  Wheelock  tor  girls  having  GO,  one 
for  boys  of  100  pupils.  It  is  new  bnt  is  doing  well,  and  is  in  good  hands.  We  liave 
a  nnuiber  of  day-schools  among  the  Choctaws,  some  of  them  having  200  papil^  I 
think  we  have  abont  1,500  church  members  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  aboat  the 
same  number  of  scholars  there. 

Our  next  school  is  at  Sisseton.  We  have  been  operating  it  for  abont  five  or  six 
j^ears.  It  was  a  small  affair  when  we  took  it.  We  have  added  two  or  three  build- 
ings and  propose  to  erect  a  fifth.  I  visited  it  last  fall  in  November,  and  I  have  to 
pronounce  it  a  most  valuable  school,  doing  efficient  work.  To  any  of  us  who  hAve 
been  among  the  heathen  tribes,  to  then  go  among  snch  tribes  as  at  Sisseton  and  see 
what  has  been  done,  we  can*  but  say  it  is  good  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  We  find 
Christian  people,  we  find  a  native  Indian  minister,  who  I  was  told  in  the  ontbreak 
of  1863  was  noted  for  his  cruelty,  especially  in  the  line  of  mnrdering  little  children. 
I  found  him  preaching  the  gospel  to  300  Indians,  preaching  with  power  and  force.  I 
found  a  school  of  122  pupils  so  full  that  they  could  not  take  more.  No  less  than  20 
were  turned  away  during  the  week  that  I  was  there.  The  school  is  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  the  teachers  have  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  and  they  are  being 
gathered  there  into  the  church  and  elevated  in  every  particular. 

I  can  in  passing  but  give  a  tribute  to  the  grand  and  noble  work  that  was  done  by 
the  Drs.  Riggs  and  WiUiamson  fifty  years  ago,  when  they  began  their  work  there. 
It  is  the  foundations  they  laid  that  we  are  now  building  upon.  They  were  well  laid. 
The  Indians  have  so  far  advanced  that  they  have  been  assigned  their  lands  in  sev- 
eralty. They  are  so  far  advanced  that  they  do  not  have  to  do  as  I  did  when  I  came  ' 
down  from  nay  room  this  morning — they  do  not  have  to  lock  their  doors.  We  left  all 
our  doors  open  there  when  we  went  to  church.  That  is  the  kind  of  civilization  I 
wish  we  had  in  Washington  and  New  York. 

Our  board  has  spent  $125,000  in  buildings.  Our  expense  for  school  work  was 
$118,000,  for  preaching,  $29,105.  We  received  from  the  Government  $19,236,  and  from 
the  government  of  the  Indian  Territory  $16,452. 

Twelve  schools  are  boarding,  2  are  homes,  15  day-schools,  29  in  all.  We  have  63 
ministers ;  38  are  native  Americans  and  35  Indians.  We  have  68  chnrches ;  members, 
2,863;  teachers,  115 ;  schools,  29;  scholars,  2,451.  I  have  noticed  that  our  schools  are 
located  at  or  near  the  reservations.  That  is  the  policy  of  our  board,  and  I  believe 
generally  of  the  boards  represented  here.  I  want  to  make  this  quotation:  General 
Armstrong,  in  a  recent  letter  after  an  extended  tour,  says,  **  Education  has  done  mnch 
to  reach  them.  Teachers  and  missionaries  have  done  the  most  of  all.  The  latter 
have  given  thoir  lives  to  the  race." 

When  I  stood  in  the  Sisseton  school,  some  two  months  ago,  one  of  the  best  women 
on  earth  was  teaching  those  children  in  a  rare  manner.  Her  soul  was  in  her  work  and 
she  loved  them.  The  day  before  Christmas  God  took  her,  and  she  sleeps  in  the  cem- 
etery beside  the  little  boy,  who  died  a  week  before,  among  the  Indians  of  her  choice. 
Truly  they  have  given  and  they  are  giving  their  lives  to  tnis  race. 

General  Whittlesey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing for  a  moment  with  a  motion.  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  resolutions  and  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
afternoon  session.    Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  appoint  on  that  committee  Dr.  Welch,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  Mrs. 
Quinton. 

General  Whittlesey.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to-day  a  representative  of  a  mission- 
ary society  which  has  not  been  represented  heretofore,  a  representative  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, Dr.  Sweinetz.    I  tnist  he  may  be  called  upon  to  say  something  of  their  work. 

Dr.  SWKINETZ.  I  find  some  difficulty  in  speaking,  and  I  shall  have  to  be  very  brief. 
I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  at  being  present,  as  our  little  church  takes  a  great 
interest  in  missionary  work,  and  as  regards  Indians,  we  were  in  former  years  among 
the  pioneers  who  commenced  work  among  them.  But  I  am  sorrv  to  say  that  it  has 
dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing.  We  were  very  successful  in  the  last  century,  bnt 
we  have  now  only  two  or  three  stations  left.  We  have  lately  commenced  a  new  work  . 
in  Alaska,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  came  here.  Our  work  is  among  the  Eskimo 
in  northern  Alaska.  We  have  two  stations  there,  and  by  the  last  report  we  were 
gratified  to  hear  that  the  gospel  is  beginning  to  find  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  that 
people.  They  are  a  very  gentle  race,  out  they  are  very  degraded  and  low  down.  We 
feared  that-we  could  not  make  an  impression,  but  at  last  reports  they  were  coming  to 
our  missionary  and  asking  him  to  erect  chapels.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  a  great  awakening  among  them.  I  think  Dr.  Jackson  knows  more 
about  it  than  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  certainly  very  glad  to  have  the  doctor  among  us.  I  know 
of  no  church  that  has  done  as  much,  for  its  numbers,  as  the  church  he  represents ;  I 
do  not  say  it  as  a  compliment,  but  merely  as  a  fact,  that  we  are  glad  to  know.  Is 
Mr.  Blackburn,  of  the  Friends,  present  ? 
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Mr.  £l>.  StilBtEft.  Mr.  Blaokbnm  is  not  here.  We  feel  that  we  have  very  little  to 
oay.  Our  branch  of  the  Friends  formerly  had  six  agencies,  bnt  lately  we  have  had 
but  one — the  combined  ^ency  of  the  San  tee,  Flandrean,  and  Ponca  Indians.  We  have 
done  bnt  little  work.  We  have  had  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  Indians,  who  are 
progressing  very  rapidly,  and  they  seem  to  be  able  to  stand  alone.  They  are  much 
more  carein]  or  their  farm  implements  and  In  working  their  crops.  But  we  have 
felt  that  there  was  a  want  that  we  have  endeavored  to  fill  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dian women.  We  intend  to  send  a  woman  out  to  reside  at  the  a^ncy  and  visit  the 
women.  We  are  about  to  get  five  matrons  to  live  among  the  civilized  tribes,  and 
have  it  still  in  prospect.  We  have  continued  to  supply  the  schools  with  literature 
and  little  matters  for  the  children,  and  have  had  a  care  over  the  men,  sent  them 
papers  and  snch  little  matters  as  that,  but  we  have  exp^ended  but  little  money.  We 
feel  that  we  have  but  a  small  report  to  make,  bnt  that  is  the  extent  of  it. 

General  Whittlbsist.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  remember  Dr.  Johns,  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Board,  who  was  here  last  year.  1  have  a  letter  from  him,  in  which,  after 
expressing  his  regret  that  he  can  not  be  with  us  to-day,  he  goes  on  to  say :  **  Our  work 
among  the  five  civilized  tribes  is  increasing  in  interest  and  importance.  During  the 
past  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  25  preachers  In  the  field,  and  of  483  members. 
We  are  largely  extending  our  work  among  the  full  blood  Indians,  especially  among 
the  Creeks  and  Choctaws.  Our  work  with  them  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  native 
preachers  or  interpreters.  In  addition  to  the  educational  enterprises  reported  in  the 
annual  report  sent  you,  we  have  now  at  Vinita  a  college  for  boys  in  process  of  erection. 
It  will  cost,  when  completed,  say,  $15,000.  It  is  designed  for  young  men  from  all  the 
tribes.  Our  work,  opened  last  year  among  the  wild  tribes  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Territory,  will  receive  enlarged  attention  from  the  board.  It  is  our  purpose  to  estab- 
lish an  industrial  school  at  an  early  day  in  connection  with  our  evangelical  opera- 
tions." 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lanffford,  secretary  of  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions, 
but  we  have  present  Bishop  Walker,. and  I  am  sure  that  he  can  well  represent  the 
missionary  board  of  that' church. 

Bishop  Walker,  I  regret  that  I  am  unableproperly  to  represent  the  Episcopal  Church 
here  to-day,  inasmuch  as  I  have  not  seen  the  report  for  the  year,  and  iuasmuch  as 
the  work  in  my  own  diocese  is  on  a  very  small  scale.  My  next-door  neighbor,  Bishop 
Hare,  could  tell  yon  a  great  deal  more.  In  northern  Dakota  we  have  but  one  chapel 
and  school,  bnt  I  have  had  an  interest  all  my  life  in  the  Indians,  having  been  con- 
stantly iji  contact  with  the  Indians  in  Bishop  Hare's  diocese.  In  the  northern  part  of 
North  Dakota  are  the  Tnrtle  Mountains.  There  is  a  gathering  of  Indians,  some  of  ^ 
whom  lived  in  Minnesota,  and  were  baptized  at  White  Earth.  There  are  some  forty  * 
or  fifty  of  them.  For  sixteen  years  they  had  no  ministrations  of  the  gospel  of  any 
kind;  there  was  a  Catholic  school,  but  they  preferred  not  to  go  there.  One  day  two 
chiefs  appeared  at  my  house,  who  came  as  a  committ>ee  to  ask  if  something  could  not 
be  done  for  them.  They  had  traveled' eleven  and  one-half  days.  I  was  amazed  at 
their  story.  During  those  years,  they  said,  this  little  group  of  Indians  had  gathered 
atone  of  the  houses  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  while  they  could  liot  read,  at  the 
same  time  the^  had  learned  some  hymns  and  prayers,  which  they  sang  and  repeated. 
This  had  continued  sixteen  years. 

I  must  confess  that,  as  one  who  had  gone  to  the  West  and  had  been  there  two  or 
three  years,  I  had  imbibed  some  of  the  prejudice  against  the  Indian,  so  I  had  my 
doubts  about  it.  Bnt  I  visited  them  in  three  or  four  months,  and  found  things  just 
as  represented :  those  good  people,  true  to  their  faith,  telling  me  of  the  comfort  they 
had  bad  in  religion  at  White  Earth  ;  how  it  was  a  source  of  peace  and  comfort  to 
them  there.  They  were  surrounded  by  their  pagan  brethren — by  influences  that  were 
evil;  too— yet  they  felt  that  religion  was  a  blessed  thing,  and  that  they  would  like  to 
have  a  clergyman  and  a  school.  They  said :  "  While  we  have  had  wrong  after  wrong 
through  white  men,  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  if  we  would  advance  we  must  have 
the  white  man's  learning  and  religion."  I  resolved  that  a  church  should  be  built  and 
took  steps  to  erect  it,  and  to-day  we  have  one  not  very  far  from  the  agency ;  and  while 
I  have  not  a  clergyman  in  charge,  I  have  a  lay  reader,  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter. He  holds  services  on  Sunday  morning,  and  then  travels  about  20  miles  to  hold 
services  among  a  group  of  Chippewas.  They  love  worship,  and  love  to  siug  hymns. 
They  are  especially  fond  of  '*  Jesus,  lover  of  "toy  soul,"  and  **  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee." 
We  have  between  twenty  and  thirty  attending  school.  I  do  not  know  how  many  are 
attending  services.  I  held  a  confirmation  before  the  church  was  erected.  It  was  a 
touching  sight.  The  pagan  Indians  grouped  about  looked  on  in  wonder  and  interest. 
Some  of  them  have  been  drawn  to  the  church,  and  I  hope  to  go  soon  again  and  hold  a 
confirmation  to  receive  them. 

In  Minnesota  I  need  not  enter  into-  details  as  to  the  work.  At  Bishop  Whipple's 
request  I  went  to  hold  services  in  a  number  of  little  churches  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State ;  I  found  them  crowded  with  people  entering  enthusiastically  into  the  serv- 
ice.   I  fonnd  some  of  them  coming  together  and  longing  to  tell  what  comfort  had  come 
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to  them  from  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  I  was  amazed  at  the  reverence  with  in^hich 
they  came  forward  to  the  noly  communion.  I  was  touched  with  one  thing  in  par- 
ticular,  and  that  was  that  these  i)eople  were  not  content  with  coming  to  worship  only, 
but  they  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  give  as  well  as  pray,  and  so  an  offering  was  taken  ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  their  custom,  they  came  forward,  here  a  little  girl,  there  a 
stalwart  man,  and  laid  their  offerings  on  the  plate.  Sometimes  it  was  25  centSj  some- 
times 50 ;  others  gave  a  dime ;  but  all  gave.  Some  had  no  money,  but  they  laid  a  bit 
of  bead-work,  their  own  labor.  They  would  give  what  they  had  produced  if  they 
could  not  give  money.  That  was  a  touching  feature  of  the  worship.  There  was 
then  only  one  school  in  northern  Minnesota,  but  now  there  are  two  or  three,  and  in 
that  respect  great  progress  is  being  made.  i 

This  is  but  the  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  work  under  Bishop  Whipple  and 
Mr.  Oilfillan.  The  latter  has  many  Indian  deacons  who  are  receiving  but  moderate 
salaries. 

As  to  southern  Dakota  I  can  say  but  little.  But  the  reports  that  have  come  from' 
year  to  year  as  to  what  Bishop  Hare  has  done  will  speak  for  themselves.  I  wish  I 
could  go  moro  into  detail,  but  I  have  been  able  lo  give  you  a  few  facts  in  regard  to 
things  under  my  own  notice. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greene  in  behalf  of  the 
Baptists. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  had  supposed  that  some  representative  of  our  board  would  be  here, 
and  so  I  had  not  burdened  my  mind  with  details  of  the  work.  I  can  only  say,  in 
general  terms  that,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone,  our  work  has  had  the  usaal 
prosperity.  We  have  in  the  vicinity  of  7,000  church  members  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Our  new  university  promises  well ;  it  has  about  100  students,  many  of  them  being 
educated  for  teachers.  Several  schools  have  nearly  as  large  an  attendance.  The  con- 
dition of  affairs  among  our  churches  is  one  of  prosperity ;  I  can  not  speak  as  to  the 
work  among  the  wild  tribes  and  in  Alaska ;  the  usual  prosperity  has  attended  the 
work,  I  think. 

General  Whittlesey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  from  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelley,  rep- 
resenting the  Mennonite  work  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas,  but  it  will  be  pab- 
lished,  and  is  so  long  that  I  will  not  read  it.  We  have  a  wealth  of  material  here  for 
making  an  interesting  meeting.  We  have  present  Mrs.  Quinton,  Miss  Kate  Foote, 
Miss  Bawes,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  from  Alaska, 'Dr.  Ohilds  of  the  Ute  Commission, 
and  Miss  Fletcher,  just  from  Nebraska,  and  the  last  shall  be  ffrst.  I  propose  that  we 
hear  from  Miss  Fletcher. 

Miss  Fletcher.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  board,  I  have  just  returned 
from  allotting  the  lands  to  the  Winnebagoes.  It  has  occupied  about  one  anda-half 
years.  I  have  been  favored  by  the  most  wonderful  weather.  From  August  to  Janu- 
ary I  have  not  been  kept  in  the  house  by  the  weather  once.  I  have  been  ont  almost 
every  day  attending  to  the  field  work.  Allotting  lands  is  something  more  than  hav- 
ing a  map  and  dotting  down  the  lots.  It  is  much  better  to  have,  as  one  Indian  said  to 
me,  a  movable  land  office.  In  my  wagon  went  my  surveying  tools,  maps,  and  all, 
and  I  started  out,  living  on  the  prairies  during  all  this  time. 

There  are  several  things  concerning  severalty  that  I  think  are  hardly  appreciated. 
There  is  nothing  like  taking  hold  of  a  thing  to  see  what  improvement  is  needed,  to 
see  what  should  be  pushed  and  what  let  take  care  of  itself.  That  the  divisions  of 
land  will  take  care  of  themselves  is  plain,  but  it  is  important  that  the  future  of  the 
country  should  be  stated.  The  reservations  are  but  counties  in  embryo.  The  In- 
dians must  be  scattered.  Places  must  be  left  for  white  people  and  towns.  This  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  If  you  locate  your  Indians  en 
masse  it  forms  but  a  reservation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  alternate  sections 
should  be  taken.  There  is  difficulty  in  doing  that.  I  doubt  if  it  would  work  as  well. 
It  is  better  to  group  families  together,  and  the  chances  are  that  some  of  the  land  will 
remain  in  the  family,  and  they  can  stand  the  pressure  better. 

Then,  too,  the  work  of  a  special  agent  is  more  than  seeing  that  the  Indian  knows 
where  the  comers  are.  He  must  make  the  selection  of  his  land  himself.  But  in  their 
selection  of  land,  in  reference  to  the  future  development  of  the  country,  that  is  where 
the  special  agent  must  supply  the  knowledge.  A  great  deal  of  preaching  has  to  be 
done,  because  giving  him  his  land  is  placing  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  road  to  citi- 
zenship. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  special  agent  shall  take  time  and  make 
him  understand  what  is  coming  and  what  it  means.  Every  Indian  community  is  an 
embryo  county.  The  giving  of  laws  ha«  got  to  be  done  by  work  in  the  field.  It  is  a 
thing  of  great  importance  that  they  should  understand  that  they  are  really  to  take 
hold  of  their  own  affairs,  and  not  be  run  by  another  class  of  white  men  after  they 
cease  to  be  run  by  the  agent.  Then,  you  come  across  laws  as  they  relate  to  inherit^- 
ance  and  families.  I  wanted  to  bring  up  a  point  before  you,  but  I  will  not  press  it. 
The  point  was  the  unprotected  Indian  woman,  in  reference  to  her  property.  Three 
years  ago  I  thought  that  it  was  sufficient  that  the  Indian  woman  should  be  united  to 
her  husband  in  property  matters.    But  among  the  Omahas  it  does  not  wprk  well. 
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The  family  relation  is  a  transitory  one,  aud  I  thought  it  would  be  mach  better  for 
the  wife  to  be  independent,  in  a  property  point,  of  the  husband.  She  would  fare 
better  and  the  children  would  fare  better.  But  I  found  when  I  came  here  that  I  ran 
on  the  woman  question,  and  if  the  Indian  woman  was  given  rights  that  were  peculiar 
to  her  it  might  give  some  ris^hts  to  the  white  women  that  are  not  quite  ready  yet, 
aud  so  I  must  withdraw.  I  am  told  it  is  quite  enough  to  give  the  Indian  women 
what  the  white  women  have.  While  I  am  sorry  that  the  Indian  woman  can  not  hold 
her  own  property,  yet  I  submit  that  she  ought  to. 

Another  thine,  severalty  demands  a  reconstruction  of  the  school  system  and  of  the 
missionary  work.  The  ageooy  is  based  upon  centralization.  Severalty  means  the 
breaking  of  it  up.  It  changes  everything.  Among  the  Winnebagoes.  when  I  began 
my  work,  a  vear  ago  last  July,  I  carried  out  with  me  a  number  of  people,  giving  them 
the  best  of  tne  land  at  the  west  of  the  reservation.  This  year  those  men  were  settled 
out  there,  working  on  their  farms.  They  have  had  a  hard  time.  It  is  a  story  of 
heroism.  There  is  a  something  about  the  Indian  that  we  call  stolid  or  dogged.  But 
that  very  thing  helps  him  to  keep  a  good  thing  when  he  gets  it.  When  he  takes 
hold  of  severalty  it  is  a  pioneer  kind  of  work.  Those  men  have  broken  1,800  acres, 
and  that  represents  $2  to  |*2.50  an  acre  paid  out  in  cash.  It  is  also  when  an  Indian  is 
put  upon  his  land  it  becomes  important  that  we  should  help  him.  The  main  thing  is 
always  to  be  sure  you  do  not  undermine  his  manhood.  Another  thing  is  the  work  of 
the  schools.  The  missiou  work  is  admirable.  It  supplies  a  place  that  no  other  work 
can  supply.  I  can  not  bat  congratulate  the  Indians  that  we  have  more  than  one 
method  of  helping.  The  children  that  have  been  sent  East  have  been  a  leaven  that 
has  been  supplied  in  no  other  manner.  There  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  that  gives 
them  a  great  benefit.  I  have  found  those  children  who  have  come  back.  There  is  a 
power  in  them  that  is  simply  surprising.  They  nearly  all  resist  old  customs  in  a  way 
that  I  am  surprised  i^t.  The  Indian  religion,  as  well  as  the  whole  society  of  the  In- 
dian, is  as  fixed  a  thing  as  anything  can  be,  when  you  consider  that  their  ceremonials 
are  based  upon  supernatural  beliefs.  For  instance,  there  are  certain  sacred  articles 
that  the  man  who  touches  wiU  suffer  death.    I  have  seen  that  carried  out  twice. 

Now,  when  those  Indian  people  come  back,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  schooling, 
and  are  dropped  into  the  midst  of  a  society  bred  to  supernatural  proof  of  their  faith, 
that  they  should  stand  up  for  advanced  ideas  is  a  most  marvelous  tribute  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  work  done  in  these  Eastern  schools.  To  cut  out  that  work  would 
out  out  the  heart  of  its  force  on  the  reservation.  Never  was  it  more  important  than 
it  is  among  tribes  receiving  their  lands  in  severalty.  You  can  not  get  civilization  on 
a  reservation,  with  a  little  group  of  missionaries  and  agency  employes.  They  do  all 
they  can,  but  they  are  only  a  little  point,  and  as  their  influence  ripples  out  from  the 
center  it  becomes  more  and  more  dispersed.  But  the  children  create  public  opinion 
among  the  Indians.  I  have  felt  it  in  a  great  many  ways,  and  so  strongly  that  I  am 
dwelling  perhaps  too  long  upon  it,  but  wherever  I  have  found  a  family  that  were 
capable  of  taking  ideas  I  have  found  that  they  or  their  relatives  had  a  child  at  the 
East.  That  which  the  Indian  can  not  understand  is  presented  there  and  talked  over, 
and  finally  they  get  to  believe  it.  I  have  seen  them  stand  firm  under  circumstances 
under  which  a  white  student  would  have  gone  under.    All  honor  to  them. 

I  can  not  but  deprecate  that  the  Government  feels  that  it  must  attend  mainly  to  the 
primary  education.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to  create  unevennesses  in  order  to  get  ad- 
vancement. Push  on  the  work  of  severalty.  If  it  is  honestly  done  in  a  tribe  of  1,300 
Seople,  it  takes  a  special  agent  over  a  year  to  do  it,  so  it  will  take  considerable  time, 
tut  it  is  pulling  the  Indian  out  from  the  agency  control.  It  is  like  the  birth,  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  but  it  is  the  only  chance  for  life.  I  feel,  from  my  observation,  that  it 
IS  one  of  the  best  things  we  can  do  in  dealing  with  the  property  of  the  mass.  We 
have  been  so  burdened  with  the  property  of  the  Indian  that  we  have  pretty  nearly 
forgotten  the  man  himself.  But  it  is  the  best  disposition  of  the  property.  Hasten 
the  day  to  the  opening  up  of  the  residue  of  the  reservation  to  actual  settlers.  I  see 
my  old  chief  here,  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  and  I  want  to  bear  testimony  to  his  courage  in 
doing  many  things  that  he  did. 

In  some  cases  the  employ^  do  well,  in  other'  cases  they  are  a  curse.  Supplies  should 
not  be  given.  Let  the  Indian  handle  his  own  money.  Let  him  find  out  by  experience. 
Let  the  Indian  begin  to  handle  his  own  property.  He  will  soon  learn  who  is  cheating 
him.  As  the  Indian  said,  '^  If  we  are  to  learn  to  value  a  dollar  we  must  learn  how  much 
backache  there  is  in  it."  It  is  a  vast  mistake  to  take  a  tribe  and  give  them  stores  and 
clothes.  It  is  a  wrong,  and  hurts  them.  The  great  thin|;  js  as  severalty  means,  giv- 
ing the  land  individually,  and  let  it  mean  the  1^1  recognition  of  the  individual. 

The  Chairbian.  If  Mr.  Janney,  of  the  Friends,  is  present  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him.    If  not,  we  will  call  on  Dr.  Childs. 

Dr.  Childs.  The  subject  of  the  removal  of  Indians  is  one  in  which  I  suppose  there 
is  so  common  a  feeling  of  antagonism  that  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  state  the  circum- 
stances connected  witn  the  removal  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indians.    That  feeling  that 
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the  removal  of  the  tribe  iDvolves  injnstice  has  had  a  good  deal  of  exemplification  ;  at 
the  same  time  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  a  crime  or  injustice. 

The  Ute  Indians  formerly  occupied  the  whole  of  Colorado,  extending  down  into 
New  Mexico.  There  has  been  a  snccession  of  treaties  with  them,  beginning  back  in 
1863,  one  in  1868,  one  ii>  1874,  and  one  in  1880.  Let  me  say  that  the  outcome  of  all 
these  has  been,  in  course  of  time,  the  removal  of  these  Indians  into  different  sections. 
Some  of  them  have  gone  into  Utah  a  few  years  ago.  They  moved  out  of  the  upper 
part  of 'Colorado  over  into  Utah.  One  section  of  them  that  occupied  the  western  Viart 
of  Colorado  was  moved  down  by  the  treaty  of  1880  into  the  southern  portion  of  Cfoio- 
rado.  The  Southern  Utes  occupy  this  territory  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Colo* 
rado,  a  territory  15  miles  wide  by  115  long,  comprising  1,104,000  acres.  Three  years 
ago  a  deputation  from  that  tribe  came  on  here  to  ask  for  the  removal.  That  was 
blocked  off  and  they  have  remained  where  they  are. 

The  reasons  that  have  been  urged  for  their  removal  are,  in  snbstance,  these :  First, 
the  territory  is  of  very  unfortunate  shape ;  lying  as  it  does  between  settled  portions 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  it  has  been  traversed  by  roads  over  which  the  whites 
pass.  It  has  also  b»en  crossed  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  for  a  large 
portion  of  it,  east  and  west,  which  has  taken  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  road  with- 
out any  remuneration.  The  game  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  The  tribe  is  a 
blanket  tribe,  and  their  present  territory  is  a  very  poor  one. 

The  commission  was  composed  of  Oeneral  J.  M.  Smith  and  Mi^or  Weaver,  with  my- 
self. Our  instructions  were  very  decided,  that  no  motives  for  their  removal  should 
be  used  except  the  most  reasonable.  No  one  was  to  be  admitted  to  any  counsels, 
that  we  had  with  them.  But  we  became  satisfied  that  it  was  a  more  question  of 
tiine ;  that  they  must  go.    They  are  not  an  agricultural  people. 

There  are  only  300,000  or  400,000  acres  capable  of  cultivation  by  irrigation.  Of  the 
whole  of  this  I  suppose  that  it  would  be  a  large  estimate  to  say  that  the  Indians  cul- 
tivate 400  acres.  That  is  the  argument  used  by  the  whites  in  favor  of  removal.  The 
reasons  against  their  removal  do  not  come  from  the  Indians  themselves.  We  found 
that  only  a  short  time  before  we  came  the  chiefs,  who  are  the  authorities,  had  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  go.  We  were  strongly  opposed  when  we  got  there,  but  be- 
came satisfied  that  the  body  of  the  people  wanted  to  go.  The  reason  was  that  the 
cattlemen  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the  reservation.  They  pay  a  mere  trifle  to  the 
Indians,  and  they  cut  a  good  deal  of  grass.  "^ 

Over  in  Utah  there  is  a  very  large  cattle  int-erest.  An  English  company  grazes  from 
15,000  to  20,000  head  of  cattle  there.  It  is  thoir  interest  that  will  be  felt  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty.  It  took  us  three  months  to  get  their 
confidence.  They  thought  that  we  had  come  to  force  them.  When  we  satisfied  them 
of  our  friendliness,  they  finally  consented  to  send  a  deputation  over  into  Utah  to  see 
what  they  could  find.  It  was  suggested  that  they  should  go  into  the  Uintah  reser- 
vation where  there  are  about  one  thousand.  Of  the  Southern  Utcs  there  are  about  one 
thousand.  They  could  all  be  accommodated  on  this  one  reservation.  But  there  is  a 
tribal  antagonism  that  we  could  not  overcome.  All  they  would  do  would  be  to  go 
over  and  look  at  Utah.  Nine  of  them,  under  a  military  escort,  went  with  us.  This 
map  does  not  fairly  representithe  territory.  There  are  many  streams  of  water  that 
do  not  appear.  With  the  scale  of  miles  on  this,  I  made  as  accurate  an  estimate  as 
possible  of  the  size  of  this  territory.  It  is  the  territory  bf  the  Bowen  bill,  except 
tbat  that  went  25  miles  farther  north.  This  territory  extends  from  the  San  Juan 
Rivei*  75  miles  north.  <  It  runs  west  to  the  Colorado  River,  and  follows  that  down  to 
the  San  Juan  River,  and  thus  back  to  the  i>oint  of  starting.  This  gives  them  a  terri- 
tory bordering  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  On  the  west  is  the  Colorado  River  with 
its  deep  oai\ons,  giving  an  admirable  boundary.  On  the  north  is  ,a  waste  regisn. 
The  only  point  where  they  could  come  into  collision  would  be  on  the  Colorado  side. 
This  will  average  74  by  55  miles,  about  2,592,000  acres,  twice  their  present  reserva- 
tion.   It  is  the  eastern  part  that  is  of  principal  value. 

Tbey  d6  not  take  to  agriculture.  There  are  only  about  thirty  families  that  go 
through  the  forms  of  it.  Nearly  all  these  farms  are  let  out  to  Mexicans.  The  object 
of  the  severalty  act  is  defeated  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mexicans.  The  radical 
vice  of  this  tiribe  is  tbat  they  won't  work.  They  say,  "  God  don't  work,  trees  don't 
work,  white  man  works,  Indian  no  good."  They  want  to  go  into  3tock*raising.  The 
treaty  proposes  to  put  them  onto  this  reservation  that  i»  well  adapted  for  grazing, 
and  give  them  50,000  sheep  to  start  with,  and  try  to  start  them  upward  in  civiriE!ition. 
These  are  the  main  points,  the  present  position  of  the  Indians,  and  the  point  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  remove  them.    They  get  rations  and  blankets  once  a  year. 

A  MEMBER.  An^  mission  work  f 

Dr.  Childr.  With  the  exception  of  what  they  receive  in  this  way  they  are  still  a 
barbarous  tribe,  and  a  heathen  tribe.  There  are  no  missionaries,  nor  has  there  ever 
been  a  missionary  among  thom.  A  mission  was  started  sometime  ago  by  the  Luth- 
eran Church,  but  a  cowboy  fired  a  bullet  through  a  missionary's  hat,  and  he  got 
frightened  and  went  home.    They  have  a  school  about  which  I  can  not  say  much 
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that  wonld  be  encoaragiDg.  There  are  334  children  that  oti^ht  fee  in  school.  There 
Ir  a  Government  treaty  to  see  that  they  have  good  school  privileges;  there  were  eight 
or  nine  last  year  that  went  through  a  form  of  schooling,  but  as  a  whole  they  have  no 
schooling  or  Christianity. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  questions  asked,  because  I  know  there  will  be  objections  to 
the  treaty.  I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  My  impression  is  that 
the  Indians  have  started  to  move.  It  is  a  much  better  climate  for  them  than  where 
they  are  now.  Every  winter  white  men  drive  thousands  of  sheep  on  the  proposed  i  es- 
ervation  in  Utah  to  keep  them.  The  Indians  assume  that  the  treaty  will  be  ratified 
and  are  now  on  their  way. 

Prof.  Paintor.  Are  those  public  lands? 

Dr.  Childs.  They  are  public  lands.  The  only  claims  that  are  possible  are  those  of 
a  few  Mormon  squatters.  There  is  plenty  of  water  there  (naming  several  creeks  and 
rivers).  There  are  several  little  groups  of  Mormon  squatters,  but  they  are  perlectJy 
willing  to  leave.  The  only  serious  opposition  will  be  from  the  cattle  men  w^o  have 
hastened  to  put  in  claims  under  the  desert-land  act.  I  think  they  are  all  fraudulent, 
but  that  will  have  to  bo  contested.  They  are  English  capitalists.  If  their  claims  are 
valid  the  Government  will  have  to  make  arrangements  for  satisfying  them. 

Prof.  Paintor.  Why  have  not  these  lands  been  taken  up  f 

Dr.  C'PiLDS.  Because  they  are  of  no  special  value,  except  for  grazing. 

Prof.  Paintor.  Then  the  Indians  must  continue  tribal  f 

Dr.  Childs.  For  the  present  they  must  get  their  living  by  pastoral  work,  which 
is  much  better  than  what  they  are  doing  now.    They  are  now  simply  paupers. 

A  Member.  Can  not  they  become  an  agricultural  people  on  their  reservation  f 

Dr.  Childs.  I  don't  know.  But  there  is  every  condition  to  supply  them ;  there  is 
every  temptation  for  the  white  man  to  get  power  over  the  grazing  privileges.  About 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  fed  and  fattened  there  every 
year,  and  that  might  certainly  support  1,000  Indians.  If  yon  get  a  decent  system  of 
irrigation,  they  can  all  be  supported  by  agriculture. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welch.  It  seems  to  u.o  that  the  question  of  removing  Indians  is  a 
serious  one.  I  fully  understand  that  it  frequently  is  the  case  that  there  are  reasons 
which  make  such  removals  necessary.  These  ought  to  be  duly  considered,  but  in  thia 
instance,  one  reason  is  advanced  which  seems  to  me  not  to  be  valid.  Apparently,  the 
first  motive  is,  the  fact  that  whites  are  crowding  upon  the  Indians,  and  are  doing- 
things  with  their  lands  that  they  are  not  legally  allowed  to.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  restrain  the  whites  and  protect  the  Indians.  Will  it  not  be 
simply  an  expedient  if  they  are  moved  to  the  new  reservation  f  In  a  shor^  time  the 
pressure  of  the  whites  will  be  equally  strong  there,  and  the  reasons  for  their  occupy- 
ing those  lands  will  be  equally  strong.  I  agree  with  Miss  Fletcher  that  unused  and 
nnneeded  lands  should  be  thrown  open  to  settlement.  But  that  is  different  from  tak- 
ing an  Indian  from  one  place,  and  putting  him  into  another  place,  simply  because  of 
the  pressure  upon  him. 

Dr.  Childs.  I  do  not  know  that  it  devolves  upon  the  Commission  to  answer  that. 
It  is  a  law  of  the  inevitable.  You  may  talk  as  much  as  you  please  about  it,  but  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  these  Indians.  You  may  de- 
nounce the  injustice  of  it  as  strongly  as  you  please,  but  there  is  the  fact.  A  gentleman 
said  to  me,  **1  have  $20,000  invested  there,  and  I  shall  lose  one-half  of  that,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  ought  to  go."  He  said  that  while  we  were  there,  there  had  been  some 
little  friction  between  the  Indians  and  the  cow-boys..  The  Indians  were  ofl:'  hunting, 
about  one  hundred  of  them.  There  was  a  company  of  75  cow-boys,  who  were  to  meet 
at  a  certain  point  and  fire  upon  these  Indians,  and  kill  them  as  fast  as  they  could. 
A  white  man  who  heard  of  it.  knowing  that  it  meant  a  general  raid  by  the  Indians, 
gave  the  Indians  warning. 

There  is  constant  friction,  and  while  it  is  most  deplorable,  and  while  I  believe  the 
blame  is  with  the  whites,  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  help  it.  By  taking  them  up 
here  into  Utah,  you  take  them  out  of  the  way.  The  agent  interprets  the  present  law 
this  way  :  **  It  is  true  that  these  white  men  have  no  right  here,  but  the  land  belongs 
to  the  Indians,  and  if  he  says  to  the  white  man  *  You  may  range  over  my  pastuie,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  If  another  chief  consents  to  having  100  tons  of  hay  cut 
off,  I  have  nothing  to  say."  • 

A  Member.  Would  not^the  solution  lie  here :  In  getting  the  Government  to  demand 
that  trespassers  shall  remove  from  th^  reservation,  and  in  getting  the  Government  to 
take  those  children,  and  put  them  in  Captain  Pratt's  Kchuolf  Would  not  this  bring 
them  within  ten  years  to  a  position  where  they  would  protect  their  own  rights,  and 
would  live  on  thoselandsf  The  Indian  can  be  made  a  Jaimer,  and  the  failure  in  this 
instance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  properly  tried.  I  thinkit  will  not  bo  cut- 
ting to  the  root  of  the  tree  to  remove  him.  You  must  put  him  nnder  civilizing  influ- 
ences where  he  is.    Is  it  not  a  palliating  process  to  put  him  there  f 

Dr.  Childs.  Is  there  not  a  progress  in  civilizatipn  f  The  first  step  above  a  savage 
state  is  i»  pastoral  state. 
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Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  have  seen  not  a  few  civilized  Indians  that  haT^e 
not  gone  throueh  it. 

Dr.  Childs.  out  that  is  a  prior  stage. 

A  Member.  Yon  can  not  get  a  Navajo  child  into  a  school.  They  are  loohlng  after 
sheep  all  the  time. 

Dr.  Childs.  Yoq  can  not  reach  anything  effectively  under  the  present  system, 
-where  so  ninch  depends  upon  the  individuals  who  represent  the  Department.  Every 
position  is  made  the  reward  of  political  service.  I  have  no  hope  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  any  tribe. 

Captain  Pratt.  Yon  say  there  are  400.000  acres  of  good  land.  I  have  been  there, 
and  I  agree  with  yon.  Did  you  ever  think  of  ^ving  everybody  160  acres,  and  bo  tiding 
a  little  orown-stone  house  for  each  one,  and  giving  the  rest  to  the  whites  f 

Dr.  Childs.  We  did  not  think  of  the  brown-stone  house,  but  we  thought  of  the 
land  and  tried  our  best  to  ^et  them  to  take  their  land  in  severalty.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  decisive  question  there  was  not  one  that  would  do  it.  The  tribe  is  a 
remarkable  tribe.  It  is  the  only  absolute  pure  Indian  tribe  in  the  country.  We  bad 
good  theories,  but  you  can  not  always  follow  out  the  theory.  I  wish  that  the  Got- 
emment  would  take  Pratt's  or  Armstrong's  boys  and  girls  and  give  them  the  positions 
out  at  the  agencies.    But  that  involves  a  change  in  our  whole  management. 

Mr.  PAiin'OR.  Allow  me  to  make  a  brief  statement.  It  is  true  that  a  few  years  ago 
a  delegation  of  those  Indians  came  on  here.  But  they  were  not  sent  bythe  Indians. 
They  complained  that  they  were  crowded  upon  by  the  white  men.  The  Secretary 
suggested  that  they  should  go  where  the  white  men  did  not  want  to  ga  Senator 
Bowen  was  allowed  to  put  his  bill  for  their  removal  on  to  a  bill  to  ratify  an  agree- 
ment with  Indians  in  Montana.  It  was  passed  by  a  conference  committee.  It  was 
intended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  people  of  Colorado.  They  insist  that 
the  Indians  must  get  out  of  Colorado.  As  I  look  at  the  termsof  this  treaty,  although 
we  said  in  1872  that  we  would  not  make  any  more  treaties,  it  seems  to  me  to  revive 
the  old  plan  of  buying  up  the  chie&.  We  take  them  to  a  country  where  they  must 
keep  up  the  tribal  system  in  order  to  live.  We  take  them  against  the  wishes  of  the 
cattle  men  and  cow-boys  up  there,  and  by  this  treaty  we  must  protect  them.  We 
can  protect  them  in  the  same  way  down  where  they  are.  I  asked  a  man  who  has  been 
five  years  in  that  conntr^r  how  they  would  live  up  there.  And  he  said  simply  by  be- 
ing supported  by  the  United  States  Government.  I  understand  there  is  land  where 
they  are  now  upon  which  they  can  live.  Commissioner  Atkins  went  out  there  and 
held  a  long  conference  with  them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  they  were  all 
opposed  to  removal. 

Dr.  Childk  That  is  not  the  statement  that  is  made  in  published  documents. 
Commissioner  Atkins  said  that  he  found  them  about  equally  divided.  How  do  you 
know  that  those  who  came  on  about  three  years  ago  were  sent  by  white  men  f 

Mr.  Paintor.  They  were  not  sent  by  the  Indians.  It  was  not  the  cattle  men  who 
sent  them.'  They  want  them  to  stay  there. 

Dr.  Childs.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  treaty  f 

Mr.  Paimtor.  The  House  refused  to  report  the  bill. 

Dr.  Childs.  The  cattle  men  sent  on  a  lawyer,  and  while  the  bill  dealt  fairly  with 
the  Indians,  they  got  an  amendment  tacked  on  which  cut  off  a  strip  40  miles  wide, 
which  took  off  all  the  best  land.    It  ought  to  have  been  rejected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cutcheon.  The  object  of  the  change  is  to  get  the  Indians  away  from 
the  white  men,  as  I  understand  it.  No  white  man  has  any  right  on  any  Indian  reser- 
vation. The  cattle  men  are  there  by  a  so-called  lease,  suppose  the  Indians  are  re- 
moved, what  is  to  prevent  them  from  leasing  the  new  reservation  as  they  now  do  t 

Dr.  Childs.  We  noped  that  Congress  would  have  the  wisdom  and  grace  to  prevent 
it. 

Mr.  Cutchson.  Congress  has  a  great  deal  of  both,  but  it  has  not  yet  discovered 
any  way,  except  by  miJ&tary  power,  of  keeping  cattle  men  off  a  reservation.  I  think 
us  professor  Paintor  says,  the  only  way  is  to  put  the  Indian  where  the  white  man  will 
not  go.    What  do  you  gain  by  changing  the  place  of  this  tribe  f 

Dr.  Childr.  I  suppose  law  could  prevent  that.  The  treaty  does  propose  to  clear 
off*  t  be  white  man  from  the  proposed  reaervation.  Whether  they  would  go  back  again 
is  a  question  for  the  future.    I  think  a  good  agent  could  keep  them  off*. 

General  Whittlesey.  There  is  a  representative  presentiof  the  Methodif-t  Episcopal 
church,  of  whose  presence  I  was  not  aware  before,  and  I  propose  that  before  we  take 
a  recess  we  hear  briefly  from  him. 

Mr.  Church.  If  the  other  question  is  closed,  I  shall  be  pleaded  to  say  a  word.  Onr 
missionary  policy  has  changed  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  was  the  glory  of  our 
fariy  system  that  we  did  a  good  deal  of  evangelizing,  but  of  late  we  have  done  mo«t 
of  cur  work  with  the  colored  people  and  not  witn  the  Indians.  We  have  held 
our  old  ground,  embracing  about  thirty-five  stations.  We  have  7  in  New  York,  15in 
Michigau,  several  in  Minnesota.  2  in  Oregon,  1  on  Puget's  Sound.  They  icost  about 
|5,000  per  year.    Each  has  a  white  pastor,  with  several  local  preachers.    We  have 
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800  church  oienibers,  and  about  the  same  number  in  Sunday  schools.  Among  the 
Onoudagas,  the  St.  Regis,  and  one  other  the  Work  is  slow.  The  aboriginal  does  not 
love  work,  and  has  the  inertia  of  hereditary  laziness,  yet  I  think  in  the  three  tribes 
mentioned  they  will  average  about  as  good  in  their  moral  and  educational  character 
as  the  farmers  about  there.  We  spent  $300,000  in  a  year  among  the  freedmen,  and 
only  about  live  or  six  thousand  on  our  Indians,  because  we  left  it  to  the  other  denomi- 
nations to  do  the  work.  I  enjoy  thinking  what  a  generous  catholic  spirit  moves  this 
Commission. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  two  additions  be  made  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions.    General  Armstrong  amd  Professor  Painter  should  be  added. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection ,  we  will  consider  them  as  added  to  the 
committee.  rv 

General  Whittlesey.  There  is  a  great  deal  left  for  another  session.  We  have 
not  heard  from  Mr.  Welch  or  Professor  Painter.  We  have  also  Captain  Pratt  and 
General  Armstrong,  enough  to  fill  up  another  session,  together  with  resolutions  that 
will  be  introduced.    I  move  that  we  take  a  recess  to  halirpast2  o'clock. 

Motion  carried. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Rankin. 

Dr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  began  our  work  about 
twenty -eight  years  ago  among  the  Indians.  At  that  time  we  established  Spencer  Aca- 
demy, and  amongst  our  missionary  workers  were  two  men  well  known  for  their  devo- 
tion, Drs.  Kingsbury  and  Byington.  They  have  both  passed  away.  A  dozen  years 
ago  our  force  was  much  larger  than  it  is  now.  The  reason  is  chiefly  that  the  Indians 
of  the  Indian  Territory  are  reaching  a  point  of  self-support.  We  have  three  mis- 
sionaries. Our  work  is  under  the  care  of  our  board  of  foreign  missions.  A  year  ago 
it  was  attempted  to  transfer  the  work,  but  there  was  objection,  and  it  so  still  remains. 
One  of  our  missionaries,  John  P.  Reed,  has  been  engaged  at  Wakonta,  in  educational 
work  as  well  as  preaching.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  principal  of  a  boarding-school  of 
forty  or  fifty  scholars;  he  is  doing  good  work.  We  have  also  day-schools  and  Sab- 
bath-schools. 

The  churches  under  our  care  are  about  a  dozen,  and  embrace  a  membership  of  about 
600.  They  are  chiefly  served  by  native  ministers,  some  8  or  10  in  number.  They  are 
formed  into  a  Presbytery  known  as  the  Indian  Presbytery,  which  makes  regular  re- 
ports to  our  larger  assembly.  We  have  not  extended  our  work  very  much,  owing  to 
lack  of  force ;  the  churches  have  their  attention  occupied  by  other  oranches  of  work, 
and  their  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  Indians,  as  we  would  be  glad  to  do. 
The  people  have  their  own  native  workefs,  and  the  work  on  the  whole  is  favorable. 
The  unfavorable  conditions  come  from  the  contact  with  white  settlers.  Those  who 
push  in  are  not  allowed  to  become  land- owners  there,  but  they  have,  however,  some 
certain  privileges.  They  are  men  whose  moral  character  is  unfavorable  to  the  In- 
dians. 

We  have  a  Presbytery  of  about  600  communicants,  10  ministers,  3  missionaries,  1 
boarding-school,  some  day  and  Sabbath  schools.    While  the  work  is  small,  it  is  sat- 
•  isfactory. 

Dr.  Childs.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  the  contact  with  the  whites  is  bad  f 

Dr.  Rankin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  committee,  I  think  H 
would  be  well  to  hear  from  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson.  For  the  last  year  Congress  voted  $40,000  for  the  education 
of  12,000  children  under  21  years  of  age  in  Alaska.  This  was  |5,000  less  than  last  year. 
We  have  fourteen  day-schools,  with  1,200  children  in  attendanct«.  Our  population  is 
35,000  Indians  and  about  2,000  whites ;  not  150  whites  have  their  families  there,  so 
thftt  the  children  are  nearly  all  native.  In  addition  to  the  fourteen  day-schools  es- 
tablished by  the  Government  there  are  three  contract  schools— one,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  on  the  Yukon  River ;  the  second,  among  the  Episcopalians  on  the  Yukon 
River;  and  the  third,  the  Presbyterian  Training  Scnool,  at  Sitka.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  from  the  introduction  of  politics.  The  schools  are  not  as  effi- 
cient as  tlie  year  previous.  About  a  year  ago  the  Episcopalians  removed  their  school 
inland  about  150  miles,  to  a  little  native  village  on  the  Yukon.  They  have  two  minis- 
ters there  doing  good  work.  Their  school  work  is  itscommencemen  t.  They  may  have 
this  winter  25  or  30  children.  A  year  ago  this  winter  one  of  the  missionaries  made  a 
nineteen-day  trip  up  the  river,  visiting  settlements  and  trying  to  create  an  interest 
that  would  increase  the  number  of  children  sent,  in  to  a  boarding-school  that  they 
established  last  September.  During  most  of  the  time  the  thermometer  was  53  de- 
grees below  zero:  All  our  schools  and  mission  stations  in  western  Alaska  have  a 
mail  but  once  a  year,  so  that  the  statistics  sent  out  are  for  the  year  1887  and  1888. 

On  a  parallel  with  the  great  Yukon  River  are  three  stations,  one  by  the  Church  of 
England.  The  second  great  river  is  the  Kous  Kakim.  and  there  is  a  new  station  of 
the  United  States  Moravians.    They  are  there  simply  because  we  could  not  get  any 
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other  Christian  denomination  to  go  to  the  Eskimo.  It  seemed  saoh  a  desperate  thing 
that  the  others  all  plead  that  they  coukl  not  take  the  17,000  Eskimo,  one-half  of  the 
population  of  Alaska.  The  Moravians,  trutj  to  their  history ,  were  ready  and  did  re- 
spond, and  God  is  blessing  their  saorifioe  by  giving  them  great  saccess.  The  calls 
come  from  far  and  near.  The  roisHionary  can  not  spread  himself  far  enough  to  meet 
the  demand.  A  second  station  was  established  upon  a  third  river,  the  M nshegat, 
mnning  parallel  to  the  other  two.  The  first  convert  was  a  white  man,  an  Englinh- 
man,  wno  had  no  more  knowledge  of  God  than  an  Eskimo.  He  had  been  left  up  there 
in  charge  of  a  canning  station.  We  trust  that  when  the  annual  letters  come  next 
year,  we  shall  hear  that  those  Eskimo  are  clamoring  for  the  gospel.  The  success  of 
these  two  Moravian  stations  seems  very  great.  It  is  the  first  ffuits,  that  apparently 
offer  a  very  abundant  harvest.  • 

The  Methodisi  Episcopal  Church,  by  their  ladies,  raised  $5,000  to  put  up  a  building 
for  a  Jessie  Lee  memorial.  It  will  be  the  school  of  their  mission  in  Alaska.  They 
have  taken  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  will  establish  it  at  Ounalaska.  Six  hundred 
miles  east  of  this  proposed  station  is  Miss  Roscoe,  working  under  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

For  those  who  were  not  here  two  years  ago,  I  will  state  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
visit  all  these  stations  once  a  year.  I  have  never  been  able  to  visit  this  station  on 
the  Bering  Sea,  because  \l  could  not  get  to  them.  It  is  along  the  coast,  and  I  had 
to  charter  a  schooner  to  take  the  teacher,  with  her  house  and  school  fixtures,  along 
with  me.  I  have  never  been  able  to  visit  her  since.  We  have  a  country  there  of. 
vast  size,  that  has  not  a  single  road,  or  carriage,  and  almost  no  horses.  This  shows 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  missionary  work  or  teaching.  The  stations  of  the  Church 
of  Sweden  have  been  carried  on  with  small  schools.  The  one  at  Ounalaska  is  the 
northertmost  in  Alaska.  The  otjier  is  at  the  base  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  They  have  had 
great  success  in  the  year  they  have  been  there.  They  have  had  no  interpreters,  but 
have  had  to  get  along  the  best  way  they  could.  During  the  last  year  and  a  half,  the 
Friends  from  Kansas  nave  established  a  mission  at  Doqglass  Island,  the  headquarters 
of  the  richest  mine  in  Alaska,  patting  out  $150,000  in  gold  every  month.  They  have 
one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  world,  it  having  240  stamps.  This  has  collected  there 
iiwo  or  three  thousand  native  people,  and  many  children.  The  Friends'  station  is  at 
this  point,  and  one  of  the  Friends  has  been  appointed  Government  teacher.  They 
hope  to  establish  a  home  to  save  the  girls  from  their  surroundings. 

On  Annette  Island  is  the  Metlakatla  colony ;  many  of  you  remember  Dr.  Duncan. 
On  August  7, 1807,  they  moved  up  to  the  new  station,  about  60  miles.  Mr.  Cutcheon, 
of  Michigan,  has  introduced  a  bill  granting  the  island  for  the  use  of  that  colony.  The 
land  question  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  dissatisfaction  with  British  Columbia. 
In  coming  to  the  United  States  they  should  have  their  land  protected.  A  white  man 
can  not  get  any  title  to  land  in  Alaska. 

During  the  past  sunmier  I  have  been  twice  in  that  settlement  and  staid  some 
time.  They  have  made  very  ^eat  advance ;  the  statement  that  they  are  ^oing  back 
is  simply  bosh.  Not  a  single  lamily  out  of  800  people  has  gone  back  to  British  Colnm- 
bi£(.  Two  or  three  have  been  sent  away  by  the  colony  because  they  were  not  willing 
to  Come  under  the  rules  for  their  better  protection  and  progress.  The  newspaper  re- 
ports refer  to  these  famihes.  During  the  past  year  shelter  has  been  the  first  thing, 
and  they  have  put  up  about  one  hundred  cabins.  They  are  along  the  beach  becanse 
of  the  heavy  timber.  They  have  cut  the  great  trees  down  on  alx>ut  20  acres.  Some 
of  these  trees  are  7  and  8  feet  in  diameter.  A  tree  that  was  left  down  near  the  beach 
they  have  cut  off  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  and  that  makes  their  band-stand. 
This  last  fall  lines  have  been  run  and  streets  laid  out  and  corner  stakes  put  in,  so 
that  lots  are  now  being  allotted.  Each  person  can  secure  a  lot  for  the  taking  out  of 
the  stumps.  Most  of  them  were  compelled  to  scatter  for  woxk  this  summer.  Many 
of  them  went  to  Juneau  to  get  work  in  the  mines.  Many  others  went  to  the  fish- 
packing  establishments,  lying  from  20  to  100  miles  from  home.  Their  wages  will  be 
expended  in  putting  up  homes. 

Mr.  Duncan  started  a  saw-mill  to  cut  lumber  for  the  village,  but  the  orders  came 
in  from  the  canning  establishment  to  such  an  extent  that'he  nad  to  run  at  night  part 
of  the  time.  The  mill  has  paid  for  itself  the  first  season  in  lumber  sold  to  outsiders. 
This  year  they  desire  to  establish  a  salmon-canning  factory  and  a  fish-oil  manu- 
factory. The  people  when  they  left  British  Columbia  supposed  that  they  could  take 
down  their  houses  and  carry  them  with  them,  but  a  British  officer  did  not  allow 
them  to  touch  a  stick  of  their  own  houses,  the  fruit  of  the  savings  of  thirty  years. 
Now  an  itemized  account  of  this  loss  is  being  made  up  and  will  be  sent  in  upon  the 
British  Government,  amounting  to  about  $50,000,  which  they  have  robbed  these  peo- 
ple of.  The  British  authorities  even  took  charge  of  their  libraries,  their  shovels, 
saws,  etc.  They  went  out  empty  handed.  I  do  not  know  who  was  responnble  for 
the  order.  A  gun^'boat  was  sent  up  there,  and  an  officer  put  in  charge  of  the  village. 
Dr.  Duncan's  private  library,  tools,  etc.,  were  confiscated.  It  was  by  Government 
authority. 
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They  are  fall  of  hope  and  happiDess  over  the  chaiifi;e.  They  were  afraid  that  last 
year  they  could  DOt  lay  up  their  supply  of  fish,  and  conseqaently  that  they  might 
Buffer,  hut  they  fouud  au  auuDdaut  supply  of  tiso  in  their  harbor.  They  are  very 
much  pleased  v?ith  their  new  location ;  it  is  more  favorable  than  the  one  they  loft. 
They  held  an  enthusiastic  independence  day  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  day  they 
lauded. 

Finding  the  difiBculty  they  had  in  their  school  operations,  Dr.  Duncan  has  erected 
two  large  buildings,  50  ox  75  feet  wide  and  200  feet  long.  They  are  intended  for  a 
canning  establishment,  but  are  in  use  for  a  day  school.  There  are  150  children  in  the 
school.  They  went  through  last  winder  without  any  fire  in  that  large  room.  Mr. 
Duncan  thinks  that  a  fire  gives  people  colds,  and  so  he  won't  have  them.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  policy,  he  confines  his  work  to  primary  departments,  and  when  a  boy  gets 
to  DO  fifteen  years  old  he  is  turned  out.  Some  of  the  boys  began  to  ask  me  if  they 
could  not  get  into  some  other  school.  They  asked  Mr.  Duncan  to  let  them  go  to  Sitka, 
and  some  34  of  the  best  young  men  were  put  in  there.  Just  before  August  7  they 
came  to  the  superintendent  and  wanted  permission  to  observe  the  day ;  a  general 
holiday  was  declared.  They  had  religious  exercises,  addresses,  papers,  and  a  grand 
time.  In  the  evening  they  nad  a  minstrel  troupe  for  their  own  fun.  The  teachers 
had  no  idea  of  what  it  was  to  be.  Among  other  things,  they  had  a  large  cur- 
tain. On  one  sicle  was  the  Douglass  pine,  a  representative  tree  of  British  Columbia; 
at  the  base  a  lion  looking  off  on  an  expanse  of  water^  and  by  his  side  was  the  British 
flag.  Over  on  the  other  side  was  the  nag  of  the  United  States,  and  inside  a  wreath 
were  written  the  words  **  Metlakatla,  U.  6.  A.,"  and  over  the  wreath  a  big  eagle  with 
a  scroll  inscribed,  **  The  British  lion  always  told  us  he  was  our  friend,  but  we  found 
him  a  gay  deceiver.  Every  year  he  brought  up  his  gun-boats  and  pointed  his  guns 
to  blow  down  our  village.  Now  we  have  Ibund  out  who  our  true  friend  is.  It  is  the 
king  of  birds.  He  has  a  sharp  eye  for  our  worth,  and  now  we  bid  the  British  lion 
farewell." 

These  boys  are  very  handy ;  if  anything  needs  mending,  somebody  steps  out  ready 
to  do  what  is  right,  from  mending  a  boot  to  running  an  engine.  Mr.  Duncan  has 
been  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  compulsory  educational  law  is  fully  car- 
ried out  at  Metlakatla.  They  have  kept  out  all  liquor,  and  it  is  the  only  place  in 
Alaska  where  it  is  so.  They  also  keep  it  ont  of  a  large  region  of  country  around. 
Just  before  Christmas  they  found  two  white  men  smuggling  in  whisky ;  they  were 
sent  to  'Sitka  for  trial.  They  had  a  police  force  just  above  the  boundary  line.  The 
Presbyterian  missionaries  are  in  southeastern  Alaska,  with  seven  stations.  There  is 
a  church  at  Juneau  of  about  60  communicants,  and  one  at  Wrangle  with  54  commn- 
nicante.  Bev.  Mr.  Qonld  has  a  church  of  60  or  70,  and  at  Sitka  we  have  a  church 
of  about  300.  There  were  113  additions  last  year,  very  many  of  them  natives.  This 
year  should  report  a  gain  of  over  100.  Last  communion  season  they  received  34 
into  the  church.  A  portion  of  those  came  from  the  school  children,  and  the  rest  from 
the  parents,  who  are  led  by  the  children  to;  see  the  light.  In  some  instances  the 
grandparente  are  brought  in.  The  school  at  iSitka  is  the  center  of  operations.  For 
Ukck  of  Government  schools  of  various  kinds,  our  school  is  a  general  training  school. 
The  pupils  are  given  various  kinds  of  training.  It  is  also  a  reformatory.  Every  one 
we  have  that  is  found  so  lawless  that  a  court  has  to  take  charge  of  him  is  without  a 
place  in  which  he  can  be  put.  They  have  to  put  these  people  into  the  school.  But  it 
IS  not  fair  to  the  other  children  to  make  them  associate  with  these  bad  ones,  and  it  has 
been  a  serious  question  what  to  do.  We  have  lately  made  an  attempt  to  get  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  them. 

We  have  an  infant  department.  There  are  children  sometimes  bom  whose  parents 
do  not  want  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  up.  Infants  are  frequently  smothered  to 
prevent  the  trouble  of  takiog  care  of  them.  Some  of  them  have  been  offered  to  the 
school.  We  have  not  had  a  sufficient  force  of  teachers  to  take  charge  of  them,  so  an 
appeal  is  out  for  a  building  in  which  to  put  these  children.  We  want  provision  for 
taking  charge  of  that  class. 

The  school  has  been  a'  sort  of  refuge  for  child- wives.  According  to  ancient  custom, 
when  a  boy  is  bom  a  wife  is  bought  for  him  ;  or  a  man  and  his  wife  will  take  a  boy 
and  a  girl  to  become  the  husband  ur  wife  of  the  one  who  dies  first.  Plurality  of  wives 
exists.  Some  girls  run  away  from  old  husbands.  White  men  take  Indian  girls,  aud 
then  leave  them  when  they  go  out  of  the  country.  We  have  piteous  appeals  for  help 
for  these  child-wives. 

If,  in  the  next  few  years,  we  are  to  have  native  teachers,  they  are  to-day  in  that 
school ;  the  training  of  the  advanced  classes  takes  the  form  of  normal  work.* 

There  is  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the  school,  for  many  children  come  to  it  suf- 
fering from  diseases  inherited  from  their  parents.  In  many  instances  we  think  the 
disease  has  been  eradicated,  many  of  them  being  young  enough  to  have  treatment 
meet  their  case ;  so  the  hospital  work  becomes  a  necesHity. 

We,  of  course,  meet  with  great  difficulties.  You  have  seen  the  statements  going 
through  the  Eastern  press*    fn  eaoential  particulars  they  are  true,  notwithstanding 
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the  Seoretarjr  of  the  Interior  states  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  snbject.  The  sabjeet 
does  not  set  into  official  reports ;  the  thin^  has  been  true  ever  since  white  men  have 
been  in  that  country.  I  hope  that  the  Pnrity  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  can  draw  up  a  bill  that  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  things.  It  i« 
simply  destroying  the  native  population  near  the  largest  centers.  The  tribes  will 
become  extinct  unless  something  is  done  to  arrest  the  downward  career.  I  trust  the 
friends  here  will  use  what  influence  they  can  to  secure  larger  appropriations  for  the 
schools.  The  appropriation  is  utterly  inadequate.  We  could  bring  almost  the  entire 
child  population  into  the  school  if  the  Government  would  furnish  the  means.  We 
are  carrying  on  the  experiment,  which  has  been  recommended  here  in  the  East,  of 
model  cottages.  We  have  six  actually  built,  and  four  of  them  occupied  by  husbands 
and  wives  that  have  been  educated  and  gone  through  the  course  of  the  Sitka  school. 
Last  Christmas  two  couples  were  married,  and  two  others  are  waiting  to  get  married. 
We  require  a  young  man  to  first  get  permission,  and  then  to  make  his  bed-room  set  of 
furniture.  Three  of  these  houses  were  bu>lt  with  means  furnished  by  the  Women's 
National  Indian  Association.  We  feel  very  gratefnl  to  Eastern  friends  for  the  erection 
of  these  cottages.  The  occupants  expect  to  pay  back  the  money  in  annual  install- 
ments. 

Mr.  Hebbert  Welch  then  submitted  the  report  of  the  committee.on  resolutions. 
(See  pp.  a,  b,  c.) 

Dr.  Childs.  Before  they  are  taken  up,  I  would  like  to  ask  Just  what  we  are.  Is 
this  a  meeting,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  Indian  commissioners,  and  is  this  aotion  their 
action  f  Or  is  it  an  independent  meeting  f  It  will  affect  a  good  deal  my  judgment 
upon  these  questions. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  everyone  present  is  a  member  of  the 
meeting. 

General  Whittlksky.  This  conference  has  been  held  now  for  eighteen  years;  it  is 
called  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners;  of  course  it  is  a  meeting  of  that  board, 
a  conference  with  the  secretaries  of  societies  carrying  on  work  among  the  Lidiaos, 
and  other  friends,  who  get  together  to  express  their  views,  and  I  suppose  every  per- 
son here  has  just  as  much  right  as  another  to  be  here,  and  Just  asmuch  right  to  vote. 

Dr.  Childs.  Does  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  go  to  the  public  as  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  C 'ommissioners  or  as  that  of  the  conference  f 

The  Chairman.  As  the  action  of  the  conference. 

Dr.  Childs  then  moved  that  the  resolutions  he  taken  up  in  order,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

The  first  resolution  was  read  by  Mr.  Welch  and  adopted  without  discussion. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  read. 

Dr.  Childs.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  intends  to  commit  this  conference  against 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  tne  Utes.  If  so,  I  object  to  the  resolution.  As- 
suming that  to  be  the  practical  application  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  not  Just  yet  in  the 
province  of  this  conference  to  take  that  action.  In  the  first  place,  this  conference  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  Here  are  these  Utes  that,  under  a  treaty, 
were  crowded  down  from  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Colorado  into  a  little  nar- 
row strip  of  land,  where  they  have  all  of  the  bad  results  of  contact  with  the  whites  and 
none  of  the  advantages.  This  commission,  which  was  appointed  looking  at  the  con- 
dition of  that  tribe,  in  the  light  of  their  interests,  has  found  for  them  a  far  better  res- 
ervation, to  which  the  Indians,  most  of  them,  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  go,  and  the 
change  of  location  being  such  as  to  not  remove  them  any  considerable  distance  from 
their  home,  and  yet  to  take  them  away  from  under  the  influences  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  I  will  go  in  with  any  man  in  securing  Justice  for  the  Indian,  but  when 
a  theory  is  urged  that  will  work  injustice  to  an  entire  tribe,  I  enter  my  protest  against 
it.  Some  of  those  Indians  expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  removaL  But  there  * 
was  no  objection  to  this  treaty  from  any  man  who  was  not  in  the  best  circumstances 
where  they  are  now. 

The  only  objections  came  from  men  for  whom  the  (Government  had  been  and*is  doing 
the  most  where  tbey  are,  who  are  the  most  comfortable  of  all)  and  who,  we  have  the 
evidence,  were  under  the  influence  of  the  cattle  men. 

In  order  to  get  the  resolution  properly  before  the  meeting,  Professor  Painter  moved 
that  it  be  adopted. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  Welch.  Tbis  resolution  is  not  aimed  at  the  specific  case  which  was  discussed 
this  morning.  That  it  was  suggested  by  that  case  I  am  fjnank  to  admit.  I  do  not 
presume  that  any  of  that  committee  propose  to  pass  upon  the  advisability  of  remov- 
ing the  Utes.  This  resolntion  is  simply  a  general  resolution,  not  aimed  at  anv  par- 
ticular case,  bnt  to  cover  what  the  committee  considers  to  be  a  real  danger  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Indian  problem.  The  vital  point  is  that  Indian  tribes  should 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  removed  if  it  is  practicable  to  effect  their  civilization  in  the  place 
where  they  now  are.  There  are  cases  where  it  is  proper  to  remove  Indians.  I  am 
advocating  such  a  case  at  the  present  time.    What  this  committee  desires  to  do  is  to 
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frame  a  resolation  broad  enough  to  cover  that  poaition,  and  yet  leave  open  a  way  of 
escape  in  caees  -where  it  is  desirable.  We  don't  desire  to  prejudge  in  any  way  the  case 
of  the  Ute  Indians.  I  entirely  suspend  judgment.  I  simply  say  I  don't  know.  If  the 
reeolntion  is  not  properly  worded,  we  desire  to  have  it  amended. 

Dr.  Strieby  proposed  to  amend  the  resolution  by  saying  **  nnless  there  be  reasona- 
ble gronnds  that  the  proposed  removal  shall  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians." 

Dr.  Childs  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he  had  endeavored  to  state  the  fall  facts. 

Professor  Painter.  I  think  I  suggested  that  idea  yesterday.  Bat  I  meet  this  in 
almost  every  reservation.  Before  the  severalty  aot  can  be  put  into  operation  the 
aurronndings  of  that  reservation  need  some  adjustment.  We  tnink  we  ought  to  locate 
the  Indians  first,  and  tlien  allot  the  lands,  we  don't  call  in  question  the  advisability 
of  removing  any  particular  Indian,  but  we  want  to  know  that  it  is  advisable. 

The  resolution  a^  amended  was  then  adopted^ 

The  third  resolution  was  then  read,  and  after  some  discussion  by  Dr.  Strieby  and 
Professor  Painter  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  points  in  the  bill  referred  to  was 
adopted. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  resolutions  were  read  and  adopted  without  discussion. 

The  seventh  resolution  was  then  read,  and  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Strieby,  Dr.  Childs^ 
Dr.  Boyd,  General  Whittlesey,  Mr.  Welch,  and  others. 

Pending  farther  discussion  General  Armstrong  was  introduced  and  said : 

We  are  aocnstomed  to  celebrate  the  Sth  of  February  as  emancii)ation  day  at  Hamp- 
ton. There  will  be  some  services  on  that  day  and  I  wish  to  invite  all  who  are  here 
to  come  down  to  them.  You  can  have  a  whole  day  there,  and  if  a  party  could,  work 
through  Professor  Painter,  we  will  meet  the  part^,  give  them  breakfast  and  dinner,  and 
that  will  give  them  the  aay  there.  The  exercises  make  a  pretty  fall  day.  You  are 
very  cordially  invited  to  come  down  at  that  time  and  celebrate  that  day,  which  has 
been  a  very  important  day  with  them. 

Discussion  of  the  resolation  was  then  resumed,  and  after  some  amendment  it  was 
adopted. 

The  chairman  then  named  the  following  persons  to  serve  as  the  committee  to  wait 
apon  the  President-elect :  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Dr.  S.  L. 
Cnilds,  Miss  A.  L.  Dawes,  Henry  Kendall,  James  £.  Rhodes,  H.  O.  Houghton,  and 
Mrs.  Qninton. 

General  Whittleset.  There  are  representatives  still  present  of  the  Indians'  Rights 
Association  from  whom  we  have  not  heard.  Dr.  Rhodes  expected  to  be  here,  but  is 
not  present.  Mr.  Welch  is  the  secretary,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  time  to  hear  from 
him,  and  from  Mrs.  Quinton,  and  from  Miss  Dawes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Mrs.  Quinton  let  us  hear  from  her  f 

Mrs.  QuiNTOK.  The  work  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  has  gone  on 
steadily  and  with  increasing  interest.  It  has  been  represented  bv  the  home  build- 
ing department  and  the  missionary  work.  Three  cottages  have  been  built.  Tb^re 
have  been  twenty-seven  applications  for  such  help.  The  emergency  fund  have  been 
used  for  various  purposes.  One  Indian  has  bought  a  harness,  another  a  horse,  a  fam- 
ily has  been  clothed,  a  wagon  purchased,  etc.  It  is  a  work  of  great  interest.  TThe 
mission  work  has  gone  forward  as  usual.  There  have  been  three  missions  served, 
one  at  the  Rosebud  Agency,  that  is  now  passing  to  the  care  of  Bishop  Hare ;  he  se- 
lected the  situation,  and  a  cottage  has  been  built,  and  a  chapeL  The  mission  among 
the  Indians  of  Idaho  has  gone  to  the  Connecticut  branch  of  our  association.  The 
hope  is  that  the  different  State  branches  will  each  take  some  particular  tribe  in 
charge,  and  do  what  they  may  be  able  to.  The  Connecticut  ladies  have  furnished 
the  money  for  the  Idaho  mission.  They  have  the  promise  of  IHO  acres  with  which 
they  hope  to  set  np  a  model  farm.  The  mission  among  the  Omahas  has  gone  on  with 
*  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  missionary  there  is  a  physician.  They  have  a  night 
school  and  a  sewing  school.  There  is  a  second  station  at  Omaha  Creek.  Money  has 
been  furnished  for  a  building  at  the  mission  station.  Five  acres  have  been  given  by 
the  Indians,  and  a  chapel  and  school-house  are  to  be  put  up  presently,  and  also  at 
Omaha  Creek.  The  Indians  have  been  inspired  towards  self-help.  They  have  givea 
a  large  collection.  That  mission  is  going  on  very  interestingly.  It  has  a  depart- 
ment of  hospital  work  that  has  been  much  blessed.  They  went  to  the  polls  and 
voted  soberly  last  fall.  They  are  taught  to  mend  plows,  etc.  When  the  bridges 
were  washed  away  the  doctor  helped  them  to  build  new  ones. 

Among  the  Kiowas,  a  mission  will  be  started  by  the  Presbvterians,  but  will  be 
helped  by  one  of  our  State  associations ;  wherever  any  church  is  ready  to  come  in 
there  the  society  will  lead  the  way.  The  solutions  of  such  problems  have  been  very 
providential.  The  new  mission  this  year  will  be  in  California,  among  the  Mission 
Indians.  We  have  the  pledged  help  of  several  auxiliaries  for  the  work.  The  public 
work  is  going  on  just  as  it  has  done,  by  circulating  literary  articles  in  the  press.  We 
have  a  periodical  of  our  own.  We  have  general  public  meetings  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  possible.  Everywhere  the  feeling  is  very  strong  as  to  definite  things  to  ask  for 
and  work  for.    This  matter  of  civil  service  as  applied  to  Indian  affairs  is  regarded 
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as  a  positive  thing  to  work  for.  Wo  thiDk  tbe  bapis  of  every! liiiig  is  that  there- 
fthould  uct  be  snch  coostaDt  chaDges.  I  think  everywhere  there  is  a  feeling  of  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  strong  blow  in  some  definite  way.  There  has  been 
a  g  reat  deal  of  indecision.  The  thing  to  do  is  the  right  thing.  That  is  the  queation 
always.  If  the  right  plan  can  be  discovered,  we  women  are  ready  to  give  a  good 
deal  to  help.  We  can  go  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  making  sentiment.  If  one  plan 
conld  be  decided  upon,  I  am  sore  all  the  women  wonld  help. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  will  occupy  but  a  few  moments  of  your  time  in  making  a  brief  re- 
port for  the  Indian  Rights  Association.  Our  work  has  progressed  during  the  paat 
year,  and  I  think  the  outlook  for  it  is  more  favorable  than  ever  before.  Our  entire 
membership  is  1,500,  a  gain  of  300.  We  have  a  number  of  influential  friends.  We 
have  investigated  things  upon  the  reservations,  bringing  the  facts  East  and  creating 
apnblio  sentiment  throughout  tbe  country.  The  main  point  at  which  we  aim  is 
that  connected  with  civil-service  reform.  We  believe  there  can  be  no  veiy  great  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  affairs  until  the  spoils  system  shall  be  broken  up. 
It  seems  to  us  that  that  is  the  foundation  principle.  So  long  as  the  Commissioner  ia 
subject  to  the  pressure  of  partisans  who  have  friends  to  reward  there  can  be  no  re- 
form. We  asked  the  President  to  extend  civil-service  rules  to  some  of  the  places  in 
the  Indian  service.  We  based  our  claim  upon  the  facts  we  had  ascertained.  We 
found  men  and  women  exceedingly  inefficient,  some  of  them  criminals.  We  think 
that  the  result  of  the  criticism  that  was  brought  to  bear  resulted  in  very  great  and 
acceptable  changes  in  the  management  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  facts  we  obtained 
were  very  widely  made  use  of  through  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  press  brought 
pungent  criticism  to  bear.    We  desired  to  record  facts  as  we  found  them.    It  is  a 

reat  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  say,  that  in  the  present  management  of  the 

ureau  we  have  found  nothing  but  what  was  gratifying  to  the  very  highest  degree. 

We  have  had  the  most  agreeable  relations  with  the  Commissioner.  Every  snggee- 
tion  has  received  careful  consideration.  May  I  give  a  single  instance  f  I  visited  a- 
South  western  reservation  that  had  a  very  inefficient  agent.  I  found  an  appointee  of 
the  present  administration  there,  a  capital  man.  I  learned  t>hat  a  good  agent  should 
be  appointed  there.  I  suggested  the  name  of  this  subordinate.  His  record  waa 
looked  into,  and  his  name  was  suggested  to  the  President,  and  he  was  recently  ap- 
pointed. He  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  broad  views,  and,  as  was  proved  to  me,  a 
man  of  very  great  aud  much-needed  courage.  He  arrested  a  number  of  outlaws  and 
a  man  who  had  murdered  a  white  traveler.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  credit  where  it 
is  due.  Commissioner  Oberly  is  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  civil-service  reform 
rules.  In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  the  captured  Apaches,  we  think,  should  be 
removed  to  some  spot  where  the  irinterests  can  be  secured.  They  consist  of  two  olassea- 
of  persons,  some  United  States  scouts,  some  were  hostiles.  We  have  secured  their 
re^ioval  to  Mount  Vernon  Barracks.  We  now  simply  ask,  in  aooordanoe  with  Gen- 
eral Crook  and  General  Miles'srecommendation,  to  have  them  removed  to  some  reserva- 
tion where  they  can  have  land  in  severalty.  Most  of  them  can  be  brought  to  a  state 
of  qplf-snpport.  So  far  the  administration  has  not  taken  this  step.  We  trust  that 
soon  some  suitable  place  may  be  found  for  them. 

We  have  distributed  50,000  copies  of  pamphlets  during  the  past  year,  and  find  io^ 
the  Bast  and  some  of  the  interior  and  Western  States  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
Indian  qneetion.  Our  object  is  to  assist  the  Government  in  carrying  ont  all  its  wiae 
plans  for  the  Indians.  Hundreds  of  cases  come  before  ns  where  we  can  lend  a  help- 
ing hand.  We  are  simply  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  workers  for  the 
Indians  and  the  public. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  word  might  be  said  about  the  Mission  Indians.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  in  a  case  where  the  Mission  Indians  were  trying  to  defend  their  rights 
to  their  homes  a  Government  advocate  was  employed  by  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion to  conduct  it.  It  went  against  the  Indians  in  the  lower  court,  and  was  appealed 
to  the  upper  court.  The  case  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  Indians.  The  court  de- 
cided that  the  Saboba  Indians  had  a  right  to  the  lands  and  homes  that  they  now 
occupy.  This  is  a  precedent  that  will  touch  the  rights  to  many  other  homes  among 
those  Indians. 

Miss  Fletcher.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  bear  a  little  testimony  to  the  necessity^ 
of  the  application  of  civil  service  to  the  Indians,  the  principle  is  needed  in  the  edu- 
cational work.  The  condition  of  the  Indian  schools  that  I  have  looked  into  shows 
how  very  much  is  there  needed  the  application  of  this  principle.  I  fully  recognize 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  administration.  In  judging  of  it  one  should  always  remem- 
ber the  pressure  upon  them  and  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  supplies  from  diiferent 
sections  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  sections  were  unfortunate,  as  there  were  few  persons  accustomed  to 
such  work. 

There  are  certain  schools  that  have  suffered  very  much  for  the  lack  of  proper 
teachers,  and  then,  too,  the  necessity  of  the  removal  of  those  that  were  proper,  and 
the  replacing  of  those  not  so  efficient.    I  hope  that  those  who  have  influence  with 
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the  inoomiDg  admiDistration  will  thiuk  serioaely  npon  the  subject  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. If  joa  could  come  out  tbrougli  the  conntir  you  would  see  that  no  one  plan 
will  serve.  Severalty  absolutely  changes  the  conditions.  Inspectors  recognizo  the 
necessity  of  it.  If  thoy  are  right  and  it  can  not  be  managed  nnder  our  present  political 
method,  let  us  see  if  it  can  not  be  managed  under  the  principle  of  civil  service.  It  is 
essential  to  a  degree  that  I  can  not  portray  to  you.  The  old  idea  of  concentration 
has  gone.  The  wore  the  people  are  advanced  the  more  must  they  be  separate  into 
individuals  and  treated  in  that  way.  That  point  is  very  important,  the  reconstruct- 
ing of  the  methods  of  ludian  education  and  the  adopting  of  new  methods. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  Captain  Pratt. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  offer.  I  say  ameu  to  the 
last  remark  of  Miss  Fletcher.  I  want  to  make  a  little  explanation  about  the  Ute 
Reservation.  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  doctor  with  the  notion  that  I  go  too  nmoh  on 
brown-stone  fronts.  I  have  been  on  the  Ute  Reservation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1,000 
people^divided  into  families,  would  not  need  very  many  acres  to  live  very  comforta- 
bly, liiere  are  little  streams  running  through  it  that  furnish  sufficient  agricultural 
land  to  accommodate  well  every  Indian  belonging  on  the  present  reservation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  doctor's  plan  is  a  great  blow  at  this  scheme  that  is  on  such  ^ood 
footing  now,  namely,  allotting  lands  in  severalty.  It  is  a  step  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. We  take  away  1,000,000  acres  and  give  them  3,000,000  in  another  place.  This 
Indian  question  will  come  up  again  when  Utah  becomes  a  State,  I  don't  believe  my 
children  can  settle  it  any  better  than  we  can.    Let  us  push  it.    These  Indians  are 

nided  by  the  people  out  there,  and  people  here  perhaps  object,  and  we  yield;  but  the 

appiness  of  the  Indians,  his  real  good  demands  that  we  should  determine  what  is 
best  for  him  and  then  do  it,  and  not  allow  any  consideration  to  prevent  ns.  While 
I  was  on  the  reservation  I  looked  np  the  Presbyterian  preacher  of  Dnrango.  I  was 
looking  for  sympathy  for  those  Utes.  By  his  talk  he  was  as  bad  as  auy  cow-boy  I 
ever  met— Just  as  mean  and  vicious  towards  them.  There  are  1,000  Indians  there  to 
be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  it  with  the  greatest  emphasis  that  I  can  command,  that  it  is 
a  mean  and  contemptible  disgrace  to  the  American  people  that  we  should  allow  the 
State  of  Colorado  to  drive  its  paupers  aWay.  I  say  let  us  make  Colorado  take  care 
of  them.  Let  them  do  something  for  those  Indians.  What  I  meant  this  morning 
was  simply  as  a  matter  of  econom v.  We  can  go  out  there  and  start  an  Eastern  farm ; 
there  are  some  delightful  places  tnere,  where  a  farm  could  be  laid  out.  Put  a  nice 
house  on  it.  Break  np  the  farm.  It  may  cost  |2,500  to  do  it.  Then  we  can  say  to 
every  Indian  we  propose  to  do  this  for  every  family.  Do  it,  and  then  sell  the  rest  of 
their  land  and  let  them  stay  right  there,  and  compel  Colorado  t-o  look  after  its  own. 
I  don't  believe  in  throwing  them  off  on  the  Mormons.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  go  at  it 
right  now.  Miss  Fletcher  thought  at  first  that  land  in  severalty  was  emancipation, 
but  she  finds  that  it  is  not.  But  it  is  a  grand  good  step,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 
Take  the  Utes  and  give  them  as  much  as  they  can  use,  and  then  let  ns  take  the  rest, 
and  give  it  to  people  who  will  settle  in  among  them,  and  show  them  what  the  Indian 
is  to  do.  The  most  advanced  Sionx  are  those  that  are  settled  along  near  the  whites ; 
the  agent  was  bragging  of  the  fact  that  his  Indians  had  bought  reapers  and  mowers, 
some  on  credit.  I  looked  at  their  efforts  at  agriculture,  and  I  asked  where  the  In- 
dians were  located  who  bought  these  machines.  I  found  them  all  close  along  the 
border,  near  the  whites. 

The  relations  that  have  existed  since  the  reservation  was  thrown  open  have  been 
good  for  the  Indians.  The  whites  had  to  buy  of  the  Indians,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  the  reservations  to  be  thrown  open  for  awhile,  perhaps,  and  then  closed 
up  again.  We  are  making  too  many  bites  of  the  cherry.  Taking  care  of  S^,000  peo- 
ple Is  being  made  too  much  of  a  job ;  we  can  take  care  of  a  great  many  thousand  peo- 
ple if  they  are  Americans.  Apply  the  same  principle  to  the  Indian  and  five  years 
will  settle  the  whole  Indian  question.  To  civilize  Indians  the  best  influences  are  the 
young  of  our  own  race.  You  throw  them  in  together  and  they  take  on  naturally 
the  same  knowledge.  The  Indian  boy  says,  I  can  do  just  as  well  as  that  white  fellow, 
and  he  does  it. 

I  have  had  quite  an  experience  in  handling  the  Indian,  having  had  to  do  with  about 
1,400  in  nine  years.  I  find  no  weakness  except  a  physical  weakness ;  they  have  in- 
herited diseases.  But  that  is  overcome  by  being  thrown  into  healthy  associations.  I 
would  take  the  whole  260,000  Indians  and  distribute  them  throughout  the  United 
States;  9  in  one  county.  Three  years  would  make  them  English  speaking.  It 
would  make  them  industrious,  and  graduate  them  out  of  savage  ideas.  The  result 
would  be  that  when  they  wept  back  they  would  be  willing  to  part  with  all  the  land 
they  do  not  want.    Yon  can  not  keep  them  well  nnder  the  control  of  the  agencies. 

The  reservation  system  is  what  we  are  fighting.  To  clean  that  out,  let  us  gather 
ik  good  party  from  every  tribe,  and  give  them  education.  Let  us  give  them  three 
years  at  the  east,  and  go  at  them  to  the  extent  of  filling  them  up  as  wo  fill  up  our 
own  children.    It  takes  eight  years  to  graduate  from  the  ordinary  grades  at  Carlisle. 
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Let  as  give  them  tbat  mncli  at  least,  and  if  we  will  do  that  for  a  good  party  from 
each  agency,  that  will  wipe  oat  the  agentu  and  employ^,  and  make  it  troly  impoa- 
Bible  for  the  conditions  that  now  exist  to  continue.  To-day,  but  for  hinderancea  that 
have  been  established  right  nere  in  this  city  in  the  Department,  and  have  spread  ont 
through  all  the  agencies,  I  would  be  caring  for  over  1,000  children.  I  can  do  it  and 
make  it  the  most  economical  svstem  of  education  for  Indians,  because  I  can  place  my 
ehildrdn  in  any  school  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  welcome  everywhere. 
That  spirit  is  growing  everywhere.  I  am  sorry  tbat  sometimes  it  appears  that  onr 
missionary  organizations  and  people  go  against  the  Government  svstem.  I  believe  in 
the  Government.  I  believe  that  the  Government  has  to  shelter  the  work.  I  believe 
it  is  capable  and  can  be  managed  by  good  men.  The  power  is  in  the  Government 
and  the  means.  We  want  to  go  to  work  and  make  our  Government  schools  good.  I 
am  not  inspected  as  much  as  I  ought  to  be.  I  like  to  have  Government  inspectors 
come.  We  can  bring  to  bear  upon  our  whole  system  the  very  best  principle.  I  con- 
cede something  to  the  day  school.  1  concede  more  to  the  agency  boarding^hool, 
but  I  would  not  place  so  very  much  stress  on  that.  I  concede  a  great  deaTmore  to 
those  schools  that  are  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 

There  is  not  a  farmer  in  sight  of  the  Carlisle  school  that  is  not  an  assistant  teacher 
there.  But  I  would  not  claim  that  these  schools  will  Americanize  the  Indian.  It 
must  be  done  through  that  system  that  Americanizes  every  foreigner.  The  public 
sheool  system,  and  association  with  the  people,  will  brin^  the  Indian  into  civiliza- 
tion, into  America,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  theoretical  methods  will  do  that. 

We  are  all  the  time  aiming  in  the  air,  shooting  too  high.  We  have  got  to  shoot 
lower  to  hit  the  mark.    I  have  in  my  pocket  a  little  testimony  that  has  come  to  me. 

Catholics  have  abused  me  for  giving  my  students  Bibles.  The  American  Bible 
Society  furnished  them,  and  I  gave  them  to  the  students;  one  of  the  students  carried 
his  home,  and  the  priest  abused  me  for  giving  it  to  him,  and  said  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it  because  he  had  the  Bible.  The  Catholics  are  getting  more  money 
than  all  the  churches  put  together,  and  controlling  schools  by  the  most  deceitful  and 
underhanded  methods  that  can  be  thought  o£  I  am  in  the  fight,  and  I  place  myself 
on  the  skirmish  line,  and  I  mean  that  for  a  sharp  shot.  The  menace  is  Romanism. 
Who  is  at  the  bottom  f  Well,  there  will  be  a  change  soon,  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
just  as  well  to  let  it  come.  I  have  been  ont  myself  u»r  children  for  my  school,  gone 
with  the  orders  of  the  Department  to  a  certain  place,  and  within  a  day  after  I  arrived 
there  the  bishop  and  two  priests  came,  and  talked  to  the  Indians,  and  talked  to  my 
letumed  children,  bulldozing  them  and  trying  to  impress  them  and  stop  them  from 
going.    I  got  the  children  notwithstanding. 

Dr.  Guilds.  As  Captain  Pratt  was  not  in  when  we  were  discussing  this  question 
of  civil  service  I  want  to  say  that  while  I  agree  in  general  with  his  theories,  in  thia 
case  it  is  against  the  facts.  If  bis  theory  of  putting  the  Indians  side  by  side  with  the 
whites  would  work  it  would  work  among  the  Utes.  They  are  side  by  side  with  the 
wnites  there,  and  it  does  not  affect  them  a  hair's  breadth.  But  if  they  had  a  proper 
man  over  them  the  conditions  would  be  very  different.  Contact  with  the  whites  aa 
a  benefit  depends  upon  the  character  of  those  whites.  While  we  all  see  some  of  the 
diffieulties,  of  dealing  with  any  one  of  these  principles  by  itself,  the  great  question 
is  to  change  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  put  the  whole  service  on  a  right 
^asis. 

Bishop  Walker.  We  need  to  be  converted  in  the  northwest,  in  this  matter  of 
bringing  children  east.  I  am  not  speaking  in  reference  to  my  own  opinion.  I  speak 
in  regam  to  the  opinion  of  the  average  man  at  the  west.  Tney  think  ont  there  that 
the  children  who  go  back  from  the  eastern  schools  relapse  into  their  old  ways.  The 
newspapers  assert  this  to  be  a  fact.  Now,  can  we  not  undeceive  those  people,  and 
nndo  this  prejudice f  A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  person  from  Washington  went  through 
Dakota,  made  speeches,  and  said  such  thin^  as  I  have  reported.  His  views  were  taken 
up  by  every  paper  there.  They  were  retailed  from  end  to  end  of  the  country.  So 
that  the  impression  there  is  not  the  right  one.    I  would  suggest  that  Captain  Pratt 

fo  to  the  West  with  some  of  his  children— go  to  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and 
aint  Paul,  Omaha,  etc.,  and  show  what  he  has  done— do  as  he  has  done  in  New  York 
and  other  eastern  cities.  I  have  been  present  at  some  of  his  meetings,  and  haye 
gone  away  enthusiastic.    It  is  because  we  see  the  results. 

Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  those  in  charge  of  these  schools  to  convert  the  West  by 
giving  them  a  face  to  face  look  at  this  work  that  is  being  done  f 

Mr.  Welch.  It  seems  to  me  tbat  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  this  lies  between 
two  extro«es.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  the  returned  pupils ;  the  testimony  of 
persons  who  have  looked  into  the  question  is  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  us.  The 
truth  is  about  this:  that  those  boys  and  girls  are  human,  that  as  a  whole  their  con- 
dition is  inevitably  improved  by  their  education.  Many  of  them,  however,  go  back 
into  places  where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  stand  up  in  precisely  the  same  way  that 
they  could  if  surrounded  by  good  influences.  The  good  does  not  die  out  but  remains 
permanent.    In  some  cases  there  is  partial  retrogression.    But  the  main  yerdiot  is 
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that  the  ^ood  far  outweighs  the  hacL  Many  of  them  lequire  more  followfog  up  than 
it  is  possible  for  Captain  Pratt  to  rIto  them,  and  it  is  impossible  for  his  influence  to 
reach  them  and  f;;ive  them  that  support  that  would  make  their  future  lives  a  suc- 
cess. 1  knew  a  boy  on  a  southwestern  reservation  who  had  received  a  good  edu'ca^ 
tion  at  Carlisle.  He  was  willing  to  work.  He  was  a  boy  of  good  principle  and 
Christian  character.  But  he  had  nothing  to  do.  He  was  a  harness  maker.  But  the 
Qovernment  had  not  followed  him  up  and  he  had  no  capital  of  his  own,  so  he  re- 
mained dormant.  Yon  can  not  blame  Captain  Pratt.  But  you  can  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  follow  up  these  young  men  and  see  that  the  conditions  for  their  success  are 
presented.  The  western  newspapers  are  prone  to  represent  these  facts  in  the  way  al- 
luded to.  I  saw  some  bovs  at  San  Carlos.  One  of  them  had  turned  out  badly  but 
another  was  a  shining  light.  He  was  a  young  man  on  whom  the  agent  depended. 
The  story  seems  to  me  to  be  the  story  of  human  life  everywhere ;  a  certain  proportion 
of  failure,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  good. 

A  LAi^Y.  We  must  admit  that  there  is  an  excuse  for  the  Indians ;  for  the  Indian  who 
has  civilized  surroundings  at  school  goes  back  to  a  reservation  where  he  has  no  op- 
portunity to  do  anything,  even  if  he  made  his  own  tools.  Where  would  a  Harvard 
gtadnat«  be  nnder  such  circumstances  f 

General  Marshall.  It  is  easy  to  misunderstand.  A  committee  went  from  hero  to  ao 
nnfriendly  agent,  and  were  investigating  the  matter.  He  showed  them  a  tepee,  and 
in  it  there  was  an  Indian,  a  graduate  of  Hampton,  gone  back  to  the  blanket,  the 
agent  said.  They  talked  to  him  roughly.  He  covered  his  head  and  refused  to 
answer.  They  reproached  him  with  throwing  away  his  advantages.  He  declined  te 
answer.  They  went  away  satisfied  that  the  money  spent  upon  him  had  been  thrown 
away.  But  two  days  afterwards  there  came  a  teacner  from  Hampton  to  see  him,  who 
was  taking  out  some  returning  students,  and  who  had  been  requested  to  come  and 
see  this  boy.  She  came  and  he  said  to  her,  **Here  I  am ;  I  am  sick  and  dving ;  I  can 
not  work ;  I  have  worn  out  all  my  plothes,  and  I  have  had  to  take  to  the-  blanket. 
But  if  I  can  not  live  like  a  white  man,  I  will  die  like  a  white  man.  In  that  trunk  is 
my  Hampton  uniform,  which  I  will  not  wear  till  I  am  laid  in  my  coffin." 

Bishop  Walker.  I  believe  things  at  the  west  could  be  changed  by  exhibiting  some 
of  these  young  men. 

Captain  Pratt.  1  have  always  had  a  great  relnctance  to  go  into  the  show  business, 
bnt  1  will  take  the  trip  if  I  can  see  the  way  to  do  it.  I  know  the  western  sentiment. 
I  know  there  is  that  objection  made.  I  want  to  give  an  instance  that  will  stand  side  • 
by  side  with  General  MarshalPs.  A  boy  that  I  have  had  at  a  public  meeting  of  this 
society  on  one  occasion,  since  that  time  returned  to  his  home,  evidently  to  stay.  I 
went  out  that  same  summer  to  visit  his  father  and  mother.  The  young  man  came  east 
with  me.  I  said,  **  How  do  von  manage  to  get  on  with  the  living  at  home  f  "  ''Well,'' 
he  said,  "  Captain,  my  motner  of  course  I  want  to  be  kind  to  her,  but  the  first  two  or 
three  times  after  I  ate,  I  had  to  go  off  by  myself."  Well,  he  came  back  east.  He  aente 
ve  day  before  yesterday  a  letter  from  a  point  near  Philadelphia,  that  ho  had  written 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afifairs,  asking  what  his  rights  would  be  to  the  land 
that  would  belong  to  him  and  his  wife.  There  is  about  1,000  acres  of  land  per  cap- 
ita on  his  reservation.  He  has  a  good  place  east  and  is  makins  money.  He  is  going 
to  stay  here,  and  don't  care  about  the  rations  or  clothing;  but  he  says  if  I  could  have 
the  money  for  my  land  I  could  go  into  business  here.  That  sort  of  thing  is  emigrat- 
ing to  America  and  staying  there.  It  is  the  final  fruit  of  my  system ;  it  is  Indiar 
emancipation. 

The  Chairman.  Assimilation. 

Captain  Pratt.  That  is  it. 

Dr.  Shkldox  Jackson  stated  that  it  had  been  said  that  school  girls  are  the  worst 
in  Alaska.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  go  back  to  barbarism  under  biMl  conditions.  We 
had  a  case  of  a  girl  who  went  out  from  the  Sitka  school,  that  is  a  type  of  the  cases  on 
the  other  side.  This  girl  was  about  eighteen  vears  old.  Her  friends  took  her  to  a« 
mining  camp,  and  a  white  man  there  wanted  her  to  go  to  the  dance-house.  She  re- 
fused. He  then  began  to  reason  with  her,  saying  that  her  teachers  would  never  hear 
of  it.  She  replied  that  her  teachers  might  not  near  of  it,  but  God  would  know  it. 
That  closed  the  interview  for  that  time.  But  he  went  after  her  again,  and  when  she 
refused  he  said,  ''  I  see  you  are  very  much  like  a  white  woman,"  and  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  But  she  stated  that  she  would  not  marry  any  man  that  drank  liquor. 
She  has^since  fotind  employment  as  a  servant,  and  is  doing  well. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  hear  a  word  from  Commissioner  Oberly. 

Commissioner  Oberly.  You  have  asked  me  a  difficult  thing ;  to  get  upon  my  feet 
and  say  something. 

General  Whittlesey.  Let  me  read  some  of  the  resolutions  that  have  been  adopted. 
It  may  give  the  Commissioner  a  text. 

Commissioner  Oberly.  Thank  yon ;  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  it. 

General  Whittlesey  then  read  the  resolutions. 

Commissioner  Oberly.  I  think  that  in  the  three  resolutions  that  have  been  read  yom 
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have  covered  the  whole  ground  of  iDdian  reform.  It  was  my  ^ood  lack  to  attend  in 
1685,  jast  after  I  had  entered  upon  the  daties  of  the  office  of  Indian  school  Boperin- 
tendent,  the  Mohonk  Conference  of  that  year,  at  which  conference,  being  called  upon, 
as  on  this  occasion,  to  say  something  to  the  friends  of  the  Indians  there  assembled, 
and  to  say  something,  to,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  I  onght  to  say,  I  remarked 
that  in  the  discharge  of  the  daties  of  that  office,  although  something  of  partisanship 
had  been  attribated  to  me,  it  was  my  determination  not  to  admit  any  partisan  coa> 
sidcrations  to  enter.  How  f  aithfally  I  discharged  that  pledge  you  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  matter,  know.  In  some  way,  becaoseever 
since  my  birth  I  believe  I  have  been  misrepresented,  the  impression  got  abroad  tiiat 
regardless  of  all  considerations,  being  one  of  the  army  that  had  been  out  for  tweny-five 
years,I  would  disregard  the  interest  of  the  serviceland  nse  it  for  the  interest  of  my  party. 
Now  it  so  happens  that,  strong  partisan  as  I  had  been,  I  had  never  been  strong  enongh 
to  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Indians  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
party.  Before  that  I  had  acted  upon  that  principle,  and  after  that  I  continued  to 
act  upon  it.  When  I  entered  upon  that  office,  upon  looking  abont  me  I  had  discov- 
ered, strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some  of  you,  that  partisanship  in  some  way  had  got  in 
and  controlled  nearly  all  the  appointments.  I  do  not  say  that  many  good  people  had 
not  been  appointed.  But  here  and  there  an  exception  was  made,  at  the  request  of 
some  distinguished  member  of  Congress.  There  was  not  a  Democrat  in  the  Indian 
school  service. 

Now.  it  was  natural  to  believe  that  a  clean  sweep  would  be  made  and  that  the 
Republican  officials  would  be  put  out  and  others  of  the  other  party  put  in.  It  occarred 
to  me  at  that  time  that  that  would  irretrievably  injure  the  schools.  So  I  determined 
not  to  do  it.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  say  to  the  agents,  who  were  being  changed 
somewhat,  'HTou  must  not  discharge  any  employ^  in  the  schools  without  sending  to  the 
office  a  reason.  You  must  not  nominate  a  person  for  any  place  in  the  schools  with- 
out giving  a  reason  why  you  deem  that  appointment  a  benefit  to  the  service,  the 
qualifications  of  the  person,  and  the  recommendations  upon  which  you  have  made 
the  nomination."  I  was  somewhat  young  in  official  life  then,  and  thought  that  wonld 
check  the  dismissal  of  competent  persons.  But  they  went  ou.  The  persons  would 
be  put  out,  and  then  the  reasons  would  be  given  a  week  or  a  month  after  the  dismis- 
sal had  been  made.  Reading  the  reasons,  I  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dismissal  was  not  justified,  and  write  to  have  them  put  back ;  the  reply  would  come, 
*^The  person  is  on  the  reservation  and  I  can  not  find  him."  So  another  step  was 
taken,  and  orders  were  sent  out  that  no  person  should  be  dismissed  till  after  the  rea- 
sons had  been  given  and  approved.  That  had  a  good  efifect.  But  1  discovered  that 
the  ingenuity  of  a  man  who  wants  another  out  of  a  place  is  something  wonderful. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  of  the  Indian  agents  and  superintendents  of  schools, 
excepting  Captain  Pratt,  went  into  active  work  to  devise  good  dismissals  of  persons 
they  did  not  want  in  the  service.  And  so  the  person  to  bo  dismissed  not  having  a 
day  in  court,  the  indictment  being  taken  as  proved,  had  very  little  chance,  becaaae 
the  reasons  ror  removal  were  nearly  always  adequate. 

In  that  way  the  purpose  and  the  intention  not  to  permit  dismissals  except  for 
good  cause  was  frustrated  to  some  extent,  even  though  a  circular  was  issueo,  forbid- 
ding it  to  be  done  for  political  reasons.  So  there  was  a  failure,  and  there  always  will 
be.  The  appointing  officer,  who  looks  over  a  large  field,  may  have  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  bat  as  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  any  person  to  put  out  Tom  Jones,  al- 
though a  competent  man,  and  thereby  pat  into  his  place  Peter  Smith,  not  a  com- 
petent man,  dismissals  without  good  cause  will  be  made.  So  that  the  only  protec- 
tion of  the  ludian  service  is  in  the  application  of  the  present  civil-service'  law  and 
rales. 

It  is  true  that  under  that  law  and  those  rules  no  man  is  protected  in  his  office,  be- 
cause the  power  of  dismissal  is  unchanged .  Any  appointing  officer  can  say  to  any  per- 
son under  him,  "  I  want  you  no  longer.  I  don^t  like  the  color  of  your  hair  and  eyes. 
Get  out."  And  he  must  '*  get,"  and  that  is  all  the  reason  the  appointing  ofQcer  need 
give.  But  no  person  being  in  the  position  of  appointing  officer  will  over  dismiss  a 
person  doing  good  work  and  take  the  consequences  of  getting  into  that  place  an  in- 
competent x>erson.  The  protection  of  the  law  is  this ;  tno  appointing  officer  will  not 
say  to  Tom  Jones,  "  I  don't  want  yon  because  you  are  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat," 
because  he  can  not  put  in  a  person  of  his  own  politics.  The  appointing  officer  will 
therefore  keep  in  place  and  protect  a  man  who  is  a  competent  man  oven  though  he  is 
of  the  opposite  politics  to  himself,  because  he  can  not  put  him  out  and  get  a  man  of 
his  own  politics  in ;  because  the  law  provides  that  nominations  must  be  made  from  a 
list  furnished  by  the  Commission. 

He  gets  the  names  of  three  unknown  x>ersons,  and  generally  the  most  meritorious  is 
appointed.  Ho  may  make  inquiry.  A  new  officer  will  sometimes  do  it,  but  he  soon 
gets  tired,  and  takes  the  best  of  the  three,  and  so  the  administration  of  affairs  is 
benefited,  and  civil  service  is  lifted  out  of  partisan  politics. 

Now,  this  law  can  be  applied  to  the  Indian  serv  ice,  andparticnlarly  to  the  school 
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service.  In  some  places  you  coald  not  have  the  competitive  examination,  but  you 
■can  have  either  the  competitive  or  the  pass  examination.  So  that  you  would  be  pre- 
vented from  appointing,  for  instance,  a  blacksmith  as  a  farmer.  The  putting  of  wroDg 
men  into  the  richt  places,  as  has  been  frequently  done  in  the  past  few  years,  could 
net  happen.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say  concerning  civil  service. 

Q.  Will  you  say  a  word  as  to  the  character  of  the  tests  applied  to  these  applicants  f 

Commissioner  Oberlt.  In  these  examinations  there  are  tnree  parts.  One  is  ascer- 
taining the  character  of  the  person  examined  bv  papers  and  vouchers.  He  must  de- 
scribe under  oath  who  has  been  his  employer,  how  long  he  was  in  his  service,  why 
he  left,  etc.  In  that  way  the  appointing  ofiBcer  can  get  the  character  of  the  man  from 
the  persons  who  employed  him  during  the  past  five  years.  He  also  deposes  as  to  his 
physical  condition.    Next,  you  ascertain  what  position  he  aspires  to  be  examined  for. 

Now,  for  this  position  you  say  there  are  certain  Qualifications  necessary.  A  man 
must  know  certain  tbincs  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  position.  You  apply  to  hiai 
therefore  the  minimum  literary  tests,  finding  out  the  thin^  only  that  he  must  know. 
He  is  declared  to  be  eligible,  without  any  knowledge  of  his  name,  or  anything  about 
him,  absolutely  without  partiality.  You  can  not  mark  papers,  under  the  law,  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  belong  to  Tom  Jones  or  Peter  Smith.  Having  done  that,  a 
vacancy  occurs,  and  the  other  part  is  this,  that  one  of  the  persons  thus  examined  and 
found  eligible,  found  to  have  the  necessary  qualifications,  is  selected  and  pat  into  that 
place  on  probation.  He  don't  get  the  appointment  absolutely.  The  appointing  offi- 
cer says,  '*It  seems  that  you  are  fitted  for  this  place.  Now  I  will  test  you  for  six 
months.  If  you  are  not  adapted  to  it,  ^ou  will  have  to  go  out."  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  appointing  officer  has  to  decide  whether  his  capacity  and  character  are 
satisfactory.  If  so,  then  he  must  absolutely  appoint  that  man.  Not  permanently, 
bat  absolutely,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  appointicg  power,  which  ought  to  be  during 
the  time  that  that  man  continues  to  perform  his  service.  And  this  is  the  whole  of  the 
civil-service  law  and  rules. 

Dr.  Stmebt.  Not  only  must  a  man  be  of  good  moral  character^  etc.,  but  the  great- 
est diffi''  *•'  /,  I  have  always  supposed,  was  where  executive  faculties  are  needed.  How 
can  the  civil  service  meet  that  T 

Commissioner  Oberly.  There  you  can  not  competitively  determine  who  ought  to 
occupy  that  position.  I  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not,  by  the  competition,  determine 
the  qualification  of  a  person  to  fill  that  position.  But  there  are  certain  qualifications 
that  li  man  must  have  for  a  certain  place.  He  must  know  certain  things.  The  rules 
come  in  and  say,  in  order  to  test  the  qualifications  of  a  person  for  such  a  position  as 
that,  this  rale  shall  be  followed.  The  appointing  power  shall  ascertain  as  best  he 
can  who  has  the  executive  ability  to  fill  that  place,  and  having  done  that  upon  his 
responsibility  as  the  appointing  officer,  then  he  shall  submit  that  person  to  the  test. 

Dr.  Strieby.  i3y  what  series  of  questions  does  the  Civil-Service  Commission  ascer- 
tain the  power  to  control  and  manage  f 

Commissioner  Oberly.  You  can  not,  I  presume,  and  that  is  what  I  say.  You 
have  got  to  fill  a  great  many  such  places  without  any  test  of  those  qualifications. 
For  instance,  the  Civil-Service  Commission  would  do  this  if  required  to  examine  a 
man  for  superintendent  of  Indian  schools.  There  are  certain  gentlemen  who  know 
what  the  qualifications  are.  We  would  take  the  doctor,  for  instance,  and  some  others, 
and  would  say  to  them,  this  examination  paper  that  we  desire  you  to  prepare  is  for 
a  superintendent  of  an  Indian  schooL  We  ask  you  to  prepare  it,  upon  your  experi- 
ence of  the  necessities  of  that  place.  Having  done  so,  you  will  submit  it  to  us,  and 
we  will  then  determine  whether  this  is  the  examination  that  is  necessary.  Then, 
acknowledging  the  fact  that  humanity  is  fallible  and  that  even  Civil-Service  Commis- 
sioners are  liable  to  fall  short  of  the  requirements,  we  would  do  the  best  we  could  to 
ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  best  man  for  the  place.  Even  that  might  not  get 
the  best  man,  but  we  would  not  fail  nearly  as  often  as  when  yon  let  a  man  select  the 
superintendent  for  no  reason  except  that  he  wanted  to  oblige  some  member  of  Con- 
gress.   It  may  not  be  the  best  thing,  but  it  is  better  than  what  we  have  had.    . 

Bishop  Walker.  Does  not  the  very  question  you  referred  to  in  one  of  the  tests  ap- 
proach to  that  knowledge,  namely,  what  his  occupation  had  been  for  the  past  five 
years  f  In  such  a  system  as  this  trai^|/3d  men  would  begin  to  contest;  we  would  get 
men  fitted  for  the  positions. 

Commissioner  Oberly.  In  that  way  we  could  determine  whether  a  man  had  any 
qualifications  as  a  teacher.  Of  course  that  would  not  test  his  qualifications  to  con- 
trol an  Indian  school,  because  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  ability  to  control  an  Indian 
boarding-school  than  it  does  to  run  a  hign-school  in  a  city.  But  tHis  is  a  new  ques- 
tion. We  don't  know.  There  have  been  very  few  superintendents  who  went  in  for 
those  reasons.  They  have  acquired  knowledge,  and  are  much  better  prepared  than  they 
were  before  they  went  in,  and  a  great  deal  better  prepared  than  many  other  men. 
We  are  approaching  it.  It  is  a  new  thing,  and  under  a  system  of  examinations  we 
would  probably  have  applications  from  teachers,  and  they  would  have  to  develop  in 
their  application  papers  where  they  were  educated,  how  long  they  went  to  school^ 
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where  they  taught,  how  long  they  had  taaght,  for  whom,  aod  pat  it  into  the  power 
of  the  appointing  officer  to  get  accnrate  information.  I  don't  believe  that  many  men 
have  been  pnermitted  to  remain  long  enough  to  become  very  well  qualified  for  the  po- 
sitionB  required  in  th^  Indian  school. 

About  land  in  severalty,  I  want  to  say  I  believe  in  that  principle,  but  I  believe 
that  in  our  haste  to  do  a  good  thing,  we  may  do  a  wrong  thing  nnder  that  law.  Now, 
Miss  Fletcher  is  here,  and  she  has  been  allotting  lands  in  severalty,  and  in  due  com- 
pliment to  her,  I  am  compelled  to  remark  that  I  think  she  is  the  only  special  agent 
allotting  these  lands  that  has  done  her  work  completely  and  entirely,  and  with  com- 
plete intelligence  concerning  the  subject.  You  see  there  are  a  great  many  questions 
that  come  up  under  that  law.  You  say  that  so  many  acres  shall  be  ^ven  to  the  head 
of  a  family,  and  so  many  acres  to  other  Indians.  Now,  who  is  the  nead  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  how  do  you  ascertain  it  among  Indians  f  I  questioned  a  special  agent,  "  Do 
you  allot  so  much  to  the  head  of  a  family  f '  **  Yes."  *'  Well,  here  is  the  nead  of  a 
familv  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons  and  daughters:  how  do  vou  know  he  is  the  head  of 
that  family  f  ''Heaaysso."  **Did  you  see  tnese  people?  How  do  you  knowf* 
"  By  his  representation.''  You  can  see  how  many  difficulties  are  going  to  arise  in 
the  future.  These  lands  are  given  in  fee  to  the  Indiansi  The^  will  descend  to  the 
heir,  and  in  time  there  will  be  questions  about  the  title  that  will  make  all  the  law- 
yers of  the  West  fat,  unless  you  have  such  careful  agents  as  Miss  Fletcher.  There 
are  other  questions,  but  this  is  the  most  important  one.  This  can  be  settled  by  some 
legislation  in  Congress  to  determine  what  an  Indian  marriage  is.  Ho  should  be  made 
to  marry  one  wife,  and  a  record  of  it  ought  to  be  made. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  are  as  follows : 

(1)  £e8olved,  That  we  deprecate  as  a  serious  injury  to  the  Indian  service  all  changes 
made  for  partisan  reasons  of  officials  in  charge  of  Indian  afEairs;  and  we  heartily  ap- 
prove the  proposal  to  extend  civil-service  principles,  and  so  farasmay  bepraotioabie, 
civil-service  rules  to  the  Indian  service. 

(2)  Beaolvedf  That  we  deprecate  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  reservations 
where  they  are  now  settled  and  where  a  careful  study  of  their  conditions  warrants 
the  belief  that  their  civilization  may  be  effected,  unless  there  be  reasonable  ground 
for  believing  that  the  proposed  removal  shall  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians. 

(3)  Hesol^f  That  we  regard  the  bills  now  pending  for  the  relief  of  the  mission  and 
Round  Valley  Indians  of  California  as  measures  of  special  importance,  and  we  eam- 
estl^r  request  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  give  them  early  at- 
tention and  to  urge  their  enactment.  We  also  earnestly  urge  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  the  bill  (S.  2004)  providing  for  the  payment  oif  expenses  of  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  Indian  criminals. 

(4)  JResolved,  That  experience  having  shown  the  great  value  of  the  land  in  severalty 
act  in  advancing  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  in  those  instances  where  it  has  been 
applied : 

Therefore,  we  request  Congress  to  make  liberal  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  land  in  severalty  bill,  and  we  urge  that  especial  care  be  taken  as 
to  the  efficiency  and  good  character  of  those  persons  appointed  to  allot  the  lands. 

(5)  JReaolvedy  That  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  bv  the  Government  to  secure 
the  education  of  all  Indian  children,  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  civilization  of  the  race 
lies  in  industrial  training  and  in  a  sound  mental  and  moral  development ;  and  fur- 
ther 

Resolved^  That  the  Government  should  heartily  welcome  and  support  the  efforts  of 
all  religious  and  philanthropic  societies  undertaking  the  work  of  Indian  education 
in  good  faith. 

(6)  Seaolvedt  That  in  all  negotiations  with  Indians  for  a  modification  or  surrender 
of  any  interests  they  have  guarantied  to  them  by  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  we 
insist  that  all  the  equities  of  their  rights  shall  be  religioasly  and  even  liberally  main- 
tained, and  so  far  as  can  be  done  in  harmony  with  a  wise  consideration  of  their  best 
interests  the  exact  form  of  these  rights  be  maintained. 

(7)  Beeolvedf  That  this  conference  appoint  a  committee  of  seven,  with  power  to  fill 
vacancies,  to  wait  upon  the  President-elect  and  heads  of  the  Indian  Department  under 
the  incoming  administration  to  confer  with  them  in  relation  to  the  wel&re  of  the  In- 
dians. 
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List  of  officers  connected  with  the  United  States  Indian  service,  including  agents^  inspectorSf 
and  special  agents,  also  addresses  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

[Corrected  to  Jaimary  23,  1889.  J 

John  H.  Oberly,  Commissioner .'. . .6  B  street,  N.  E. 

John  J.  Enright,  Assistant  Commissionei' 810,  Eleventh  street,  N.  W. 

CHIEFS  OF  DIVISIONS. 

/titaiice— Edmund  S.  Woog 400  Maple  avenno,  Le  Droit  Park. 

Aocounts^SAMVKL  W.  Ykatman 611  Third  street,  N.  W. 

l/Aiid— Charles  A.  Maxwell ; 612  Q  street,  N.  W. 

Jt^dfUMtion— J ORy  A.  Gorman 1122  Sixth  street,  N.  W. 

Files—GEORGK  H.  Holtzman 920  R  street,  N.  W. 

special  agents. 

William  H.  Tallmadge Stamford,  Conn. 

George  W.  Gordon Memphis,  Tenn. 

Henry  Heth Richmond,  Va. 

Eugene  E.  White Prescott,  Ark. 

Henry  S.  Welton Springfield,  111. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

S.  H.  Albro Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

INSPECTORS. 

Frank  C.  Armstrong New  Orleans,  La. 

Eli  D.  Bannister Lawrencebnreh,  Ind. 

Thomas  D.  Marcum Catlettsbnrgh,  Ky. 

Edmond  Mallett Oswego,  N.Y. 

James  C.  Saunders Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

members  of  the  board  of  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS,  WITH  THEIR  POST-OFFICK  AD- 
DRESSES. 

CuNTON  B.  FiSK,  Chairman,  3  Broad  street.  New  York  City. 

E.  Whittlesey,  Secretary,  1424  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

William  McMichael,  2  Wall  street,  New  York  City. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

John  Charlton,  Viola,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Morgan,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  Lidqerwood,  835  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

William  H.  Waldby,  Adrian,  Mich. 

WiLUAM  D.  Walker,  Fargo,  Dak. 
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A. 

.AlMiexit«eSliawnee8,8tatiaUos  relating  to;  tablet 414^434 

{8€*  ShAwneM.) 

AddreM  of  •nperintendent  of  Indian  soboolF 464 

AddreMeaofmembenof  Board  of  Indian  Coouniasionen 464 

Indian  agents 465 

school  superintendents 467 

special  Indian  agents 464 

Aged  and  infirm,  among  Eastern  Cherokees,  should  be  aided  by  the  Goyemment 203 

Agents,  Indian,  addresses  of 465 

special  Indian,  addresses  of 464 

Agreement  with  Fort  Berthold  Indians  should  be  ratified 44 

Indians  of  Blaokfeet,  Tort  Peck,  and  Fort  Belknap  Agencies,  act  ratify- 

Fort£Didl'Agency  should  be  ratified  — .*.."...."."  11.'..' ^ 

Agreements,  nine,  made  by  Northwest  Indian  Commission  with  Indian  tribes LXXVH 

Agricultural  pursuits,  most  of  the  Bastem  Cherokees  are  engaged  in 202 

Agrionltare.  Blackfeet  Indiana  make  commendable  progress  In 151 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reserration  not  stdapted  to 93 

eflbrtsin,  by  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency,  very  gratifying 50 

Flathead  Agency,  progress  of  Iildians  in 158 

interest  of  Mission  Indians  awakened  in 13,15 

Lemhi  Agency,  larger  namber  of  Indians  engage  in,  than  formerly 84 

Menomonees  make  good  progress  in 237 

Navajo  Agency,  progress  in 101 

Pottawatomie  Reserve,  gratifyingadyancement  in 141 

progress  made  in.  Fort  Berthold,  Dak 4J 

bliets  Agency,  no  advance  in,  owing  to  abolishment  of  position  of  fkrmer 210 

steady  advance  in.  Fort  Hall  Agency 80 

White  Earth  Reservation,  steady  and  permanent  yearly  advancement  in 147 

(5m  Breaking,  Crops,  and  Farming.) 

Alabamas,  statistics  relating  to;  table 424 

Alaska,  children  in,  education  of,  appropriation  for 845 

missionary  work  in 764,765,838,840,845-847 

progress  to,  edacational  and  material 845-848 

reportof  boarding-school  at  Sitka 246 

Alaskans  show  great  skill  in  carving  wood  and  stone 248 

Albro,  S.H.,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  reportof 721-731 

Albuquerque,  If.  Hex.,  bcbool  at ;  report  of  Superintendent  Burke 268 

Allotments,  Blackfeet  Indians  desire 151 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  opposed  by  older  Indians,  favored  by  the  young. .  03 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  should  bemaae 20 

desired  by  large  number  of  Sioux,  Cheyenne  River  Agency 25 

many  Sioux,  Lower  Brul6.  while  some  endeavor  to  stop  surveys 84 

Devil's  Lake  Reser>'e,  necessary 41 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  none  made;  Indians  not  yet  prepared  for 162 

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Indians  anxious  for,  so  tnev  may  make  improvements  ...         204 

five  civilized  tribes,  huf*breeds  favorably  inclined  to  and  fall-blooos  against ] 85 

Indians  occupy  lands  as  granted  in  PotUwatomie.  etc..  Reserve ■ 142 

Sisseton  Agency,  anxioos  to  receive  patents  for 56 

lowas  bitterly  oppose Ill 

Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  VTichltas  oppose,  but  realixe  that  they  must  eventually 

yield 90 

Klaoiath  Agency,  800  Indians  take 208 

law  needed  to  protect  timber  on LV 

made  on  Qoapaw  Reserve,  Indians  generally  anxious  for,  but  a  few  oppose 109 

toPoncas,  Dakota,  would  be  of  benefit 174 

making  of,  delayed  for  want  of  sufiicient  appropriation XXXVIII 

Menomonees  unanimously  sign  reouest  for,  but  none  have  been  made 238 

Nes  Perc6  Indians  anxious  for,  and  embarrassed  by  delay  in  making 87 

of  Indian  lends,  statistics  relating  to ;  table H.... 430 

Oneidas  divided  into  faottons  over 240 

opposed  but  finally  submitted  to  by  Yankton  Sioux 69 

opposition  to,  developed  ftom  difllsrent  sources XXXVIII 

rbe  Ridge  Agency,  stopped  by  Sioux  Reservation  act 50 

Sboshonesand Arapahoes  haveaskedfor zjiiz."         ^^ 

Silets  Agency,  begun,  but  after  seventy  were  made  work  was  discontinued. XXXVII,  211 

single  women  among  Santees  can  not  receive  patents  for ^ 171 

table  showing,  made  to  Indians  since  July  1, 1887 XXXVII 

300  PotUwatomies  take,  all  others  desire  to XXXVII,  111 

861 
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Allotmento,  Turtle  MonnUdn  Keserve,  sbonld  be  made  speedily 40 

Umatilla  Beeerration,  anxioaaly  awaited  for 218 

Western  Sbosbone  Afsenoy,  increased  desire  for IM 

Winnebagoes  have  safferea  on  accoont  of  aaspension  of ^... m 

\  -work  of  makinf!,  Sisseton  Agency,  practically  completed XXXYU 

Alseas,  statistics  relating  to;  tables 422^440 

American  Baptist  Home  Society,  report  of 744 

Missionary  Association,  mission  and  school  work  done  by 43, 82. 03,  ITS 

Mission  Society,  report  of 740-748 

Unitarian  Association,  report  of 773-775 

Anderson,  W.  W.,Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brold  Agency,  annual  report  of 29 

Andrew  Marvin  Instil  ate,  report  of 780 

Annuities,  Cayugas,  commissioner  appointed  to  ascertain  rightf nl  claimants  to 210 

delivered  too  late  in  the  year 54 

dne Indian  tribes;  table 355 

paid  Indians,  Pottawatomie  Reserve ■ 140 

Annuity  goods  for  Moqais  Pneblo  Indians,  no  place  to  store  them 198. 

Oheidasireceive  $1,000 248 

payments  to  Indians ^i^^^^r 

received  by  Uncompahgre  band  of  Utes 221 

Utes,  White  River  and  Uintah,  receive  cash 218 

Apache  prisoners,  an  appeal  in  behalf  of 828 

Apachea,  certain  bands  of,  dissatisfled  and  unhealthy  on  account  of  location 8 

constitute  larsest  element  at  Carlisle  school 276 

dislike  to  build  permanent  houses 7 

Jicarilla,  reserve  belonging  tOk  largely  pre-empted  by  settlers 24 

Mescalero,  statistics  relatmg  to;  tables '. 421^438 

(iSes  Mescalero) 188 


San  Carlos  Agency,  since  removal  of  hostile  bands.  Increased  proflperll^  among 7 

statistics  relating  to;  tables 410, 412; 4f4> 428. 430. 434 

^ ppointments  in  Indian  service  should  be  based  solely  on  merit,  not  politics LiLULiT 


blanks  adopted  for  applications  for t.yk  vv 

Apprentices,  two  at  Nevada  Agency  learn  trades  rapidly 188 

Blackfeet  Agency,  daily  becoming  more  useful 151 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  four  boys  are,  devote  one>half  their  time  to  their  trades 164 

four  furnish^  by  school,  Nes  Perc6  Agency 87 

number  of ;  table 410 

San  Carlos  Agency,  discouraged  by  small  pay 8 

several,  at  Round  valley  Agency %. 22 

Appropriation  desirable  for  improvements  and  addition  to  school  buildings,  Chiloooo^  Ind.  T . .         259 

for  heating  school,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  should  be  increased 286 

Madawakanton  band  of  Sioux 333 

Kavajos 4 883 

school  for  Seminoles  and  Creeks,  Florida,  but  none  for  purchase  of  lands..  LXXV 
Appropriations,  act  making,  for  expenses  Indian  service  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipukutiona,  etc.         833 

for  allotment  work  Inadequate p XXavh 

Indian  service,  amount  of V,  VIII,  XIII,  XIT 

Arai»ahoe8  and  Cheyennes  make  satisfictory  advance  in  civilisation. 90 

Northern,  men  of,  show  a  gratifying  advance  in  civilisation 243 

statistics  relating  to;  Ubies 414^42^432,444 

Arbor  day  inaugurated  at  Rosebud  Agency  with  reasonable  success S6 

Areas  of  Indian  reeervations;  tables  giving 881^430 

Arickareee,  Fort  Berthold  Reserve,  number  and  condition  of 42 

statistics  relating  to;  tables 412»432 

Arisona,  missionary  work  in 784 

Armstrong,  8.  C,  superintendent  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 

report  of 278 

Asbury  Manual  Labor  School,  report  of 789 

Assinaboines,  act  ratifying  agreement  with ^ 303 

FortBelknap  Agency,  number  and  condition  of 199 

Peck  Agency,  number  and  condition  of 182 

stathitics  relating  to;  tables -. 418,438,418 

Asylum,  Thomas  Orphan,  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  has  100  Indian  children 289 

Attorney 'G^eneral,  opinion  of,  as  to  depredations  on  timber  growing  on  Indian  allotments LIT 

marketing  by  Indians  of  dead-and-down  timber XLT 

An8tin,Rev.A.E.,  missionary  at  Sitka  school,  reportof 217 

B. 

Bad  River  Chippewos.    ( £ro  La  Pointe  Agency. ) 

Baldwin,  M.  D.,  Blackfeet  Acency,  Mont.,  report  of 150 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  reportof 750-753 

Bamaacks  and  Snosbones,  condition  and  progress  of 80,84 

statistics  relating  to;  tables 414,433 

Baptist  Church,  mission  and^cbool  work  done  by 07, 110, 112;  123 

Beef  deliveries,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  unfair  and  disadvantageous 90^  100 

supplyof,  Crow  Agency,  insufficient 154 

Bible,  reading  of,  not  prohibited  in  schools XVU 

Births  among  Indians,  number  of;  tables 411 

Black  Bob  Shawnee  laods  in  Kansas,  r68um6  of  proposed  legislation  regarding LTI 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  agreement  with  Indians  oi;  made  by  Northwest  Indian  Commission. 

ratified  by  Congress LXXVII,  150, 303 

report  of  Agent  Baldwin 150 

statistics  relating  to ;  tables 418,430 

*'  Black-list "  should  be  kept  up  in  order  to  assure  attendance  of  desirable  pupils  at  schools. . .         267 
Blacksmith-shop,  Yakama  Agency,  accomplishes  large  amount  of  work 2^ 
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BlMlumith*8  time,  Warm  Springs  Agency,  ahonld  be  divided  between  agency  and  Sinemaaho 

aobool 216 

BUir.  John,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kana.,  report  of 140 

Blood  Indiana,  atatiatica relating  to:  ublea 418^436 

Board  of  Indian  Coinmi88ionera,addreeMs  of 404,857 

Boia  Forte,  Chippewaa.    (8$e  La  Pointe  Agency.) 

Boondariea,  NavMoa  ahonld  be  confined  within  certain 102 

Pueblo  Beaervea  can  not  be  located,  which  caoaea  diapntea  between  wUtea  and 

Indiana ^  107 

Warm  Springe  Agency  ahonld  be  aettled ;  are  now  oonatant  aonroe  of  tronble.  .LXXYI,  217 
(See  Sarrey.) 

BoiBDdary  linea  Crow  Keaervation  should  be  decided  at  an  early  day 154 

Breaking,  653  acres  broken,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 03 

large  aretft  ofTurtle  liountain  Reserre 40 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  $3,000  allowed  for ;  good  atart  made  in 168 

plows  issued  to  Yankton  Sioux  do  good  aerrice 71 

(See  Agriculture,  Crops,  and  Fanning.) 

Breen,  Thomas  H.,  superintendent  Grand  Junction  school,  report  of 250 

Brenner,  E.  W.,  farmer  in  charge  of  Turtle  Mountain  Kesenre,  annual  report  of 40 

Bridge,  act  authorizing  constmotion  of,  in  Choctaw  Nation 829 

Briacoe,  B. Pm  Crow  Agency, Mont.,  reportof 153 

Brown,  Leri  £..  secretary  of  the  convention  of  the  Seven  Yearly  Meetings,  report  of 730, 752 

BoflEkio  herded  by  Indians.  Flathead  Agency 158 

Buildings,  agency,  better,  needed  at  Blackfeet  Agency 158 

CbeyenneRiverBeserve,  destroyed  by  fire 28 

erected  for  police,  employes,  etc 28 

ColvUle,  completed  and  fenced;  reservoir  connected  with  them 221 

Devil's  Lake  Beserve,  moreneeded 38 

Fort  Peck,  one*half  log  and  of  no  value;  new  one  needed  for  firmer 164 

Green  Bay,  were  built  thiriv-flve  years  ago  and  need  repairing 240 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita,  urgent  neoeesity  for  more  and  better 95 

lack  of  proper,  make  unsatisfactory  accommodations  at  Jicarilla 24 

Mescalero,  more  needed 187 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  have  been  repaired  and  are  in  fair  condition 169 

Nevada,  in  good  repair 183 

Ouray,  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  and  scarcely  habitable 221 

Sileta,  conaist  of  a  few  log  bams  and  one  or  two  buildings  put  up  from  old 

lumber ". 211 

Tongue  River,  several  have  been  erected ;  additional  quarters  needed 1 66 

Yakama,  are  old  and  in  constant  need  of  repair 234 

church,  number  of;  table 411 

government,  Maokinao  Agency,  two  new,  two  in  poor  condition 144 

school,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  two  new  finished,  more  necessary 271 

Chilocco,  Ind.  T. ,  additions  to  and  improvement  of,  neoeaaary 259 

Colorado  River  Agency,  should  be  enlarged 3 

Fort  Stevenaon,  not  adapted  for  purpoaea  need  for  and  repairs  of,  expensive.  256 

Genoa,  Kebr.,  more  ahonld  be  ereotea 266 

several  new  ereoted,  mostly  by  Indian  boya 263  ' 

HaakeU  loatltute,  two  more  required  in  addition  to  those  in  course  of  erection.  261 

Yuma,CaL.  liavebeen  repaired 250 

(/Sm Indian;  alao Schools.) 

BnUis.  John  L.,  San  Carlos  Agencv,  Aria.,  annual  report  of 7 

Burial,  Blackfeet  Indiana'  mode  or.  changing,  and  cuatoma  of  the  whitea  adopted 161 

Burke.  P.  F.,  auperintendent  Albuquerque  aonool,  report  of. 268 

Boaey,  George  w.,  Colorado  River  Agenoy,  Aris.,  annual  report  of 1 

Batlar,D.W..  Warm  Springe  Agency,  Oregon,  report  of 216 

Batter  made  by  Indiana,  amountof;  table 480 

Bymea,  T.  A.,  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agenoy,  Utah,  report  of 217 

C. 

Caddoea,  number  and  oondition  of 96 

atatiatios  relating  to;  tablea 414,434 

Galapooyaa.  atatistioa  rebuing  to  t  tables 422 

(See  Grand  Rondo  Agency,  Oregon.) 

CaUapela,  atatiatica  relating  to;  table 418,424,436 

remove  themaelves  to  Flathead  Reserve,  pending  ratification  of  agreement 157 

Cannery  gives  remunerative  employment  to  Klamatna 10 

Carlisle  school,  admirable  "  outing^*  system  of,  advantages  of 743 

report  of  Superintendent  Pratt 276 

Carpenter  and  wagon  shop,  Yakama  Agency,  does  large  amount  of  work  and  repairing 233 

CatboUo  Church,  mission  and  school  work  done  by . . .  .88, 30, 40, 52. 53, 5t,  62. 103, 1^  148. 140, 158. 161, 167, 

109, 205, 214, 224, 229. 239, 242^45 

Catholics,  school  contracts  made  with XV 

Cattle,  Cherokee  Nation,  action  brought  against  sheriff  for  unjust  seizorb  of 138 

Haskell  Institute,  diseased  so  aa  to  necessitate  theii  slaughter 260 

Indians,  Crow  Agency, kill,  tosatisfy  hunger 154 

Fort  Peck  Agenoy,  (rreatly  in  need  of 163 

issue  of.  to  Indians,  Uintah  Agency,  has  been  an  incentive  to  work 218 

Klamath  Agency,  Indians  possess  an  excellent  breed  of,  commanding  highest  price  . . .  206 

school  and  agency  herds,  number  250  head 207 

Mescalero  Agency,  do  not  Increase  much,  a  large  per  cent,  of  calves  being  eaten 186 

Ouray  Asency,  issued  to  thoeo  Indians  showing  disposition  to  work 221 

some  Indians  of  Yakama  Agenoy  refuse  to  accept,  from  Government 231 

(See  Stock. ) 

Cattlemen,  Uintah  A  gency,  ordered  off  reservation  for  reftuing  to  pay  grazing  tax 219 
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CayngM,  statistics  relating  to ;  tables 430,440 

(See  New  York  Afcenoy.) 

Cayases,  nnmber  and  ooDdition  of 2U 

statUtics  relating  to :  Uble 40 

Census,  Cheyenne  River  AKeuoT,  difficulty  in  obtaining » 

correct,  could  not  be  taken  at  Lemhi  Agency  owing  to  absenoeof  Indians  firom  reaerre.  89 

Indian,  provision  should  be  made  by  which  agents  can  employ  persons  to  make XT  Yin 

Mission  Indians,  difficult  to  obuin 16 

Nes  Perc^  could  not  l>e  procnred  without  unaatborised  expanse. 86 

Sacand  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T 112 

8antee  Agency,  Nebr 170 

Yakama  Agency,  can  not  be  aocnratoly  taken  nnleas  fbnds  are  provided  therefor 234 

Chariot's  band  of  Bitt«T  Boot  Indians,  number  and  condition  of 156 

Chase,  Horace  R.,soperintondent  Genoa  school,  annoal  report  of 263 

Chasta  Costss.  sUtistics  relating  to  i  tobies 423;  440 

Chehalis Indians,  conditionand  progressof 227 

statisUcs  relating  to;  tables 424.426^442 

Chemawa,  Oregon,  school  at,  report  of  Snperintondent  Lee 272 

Cherokee  outlet,  ex^«ntand  boundaries  of. 113 

Cherokees,  disputed  claims  to  citizenship  with LIX 

election  among 136 

fitatistics  relating  to ;  tables 416,434 

Eastern,  stotistios  relating  to;  tobies 430,440^467 

schoolsamong 117 

Chetcos,  stotistics  relating  to;  tobies 422; 440 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Ind.T.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Williams.... 60 

Eiver  Afcency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  MoCnesney 25 

Cheyennesand  Arapahoes  make  satisfactory  advance  in  civilisation 00 

Northern,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  condition  and  progress  of 47 

statistics  relating  to;  tables. 418k  438 

Tongue  River  Agency,  characteristics  and  condition  of 166 

statistics  relating  to;  tobies 41M1<432 

Chickasaws,  election  disputes  among LXI,  116 

freedmen  among,  bill  proposing  removal  of,  to  Oklahoma LX 

laws  of .  116 

National  party,  platform  of 116 

statistics  relating  to;  tobies 416,434 

Chimehnevis,  stotistics  relating  to;  tobies 41Qi430 

Chippewas,  agreements  with,  made  by  Northwest  Indian  Commission,pendlng  before  Congress,  LXXTII 

andMunsees,  number  and  condition  of 146 

Hille  Lac,  deplorable  condition  of 149 

missionary  work  among 767 

Pembina,  at  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve 40 

PiUsffer,  at  Leech  Lake,  no  Improvement  in  condition  of 140 

Red  Lake,  condition  ana  progress  of 148 

stoUstica  relating  to 412,416,418,426,430,432,436.442,776 

Choctaw  mission,  work  of 771 

ChocUws,  schools  among 130 

statistics  relntfng  to;  tables 416,434 

Church  buildings,  nnmber  of ;  table  411 

members,  Indian,  numberof;  toblo 4tl 

Chtlrches  in  Lawrence,  Kans.,  open  to  pupils  of  Haskell  Institute 2^1 

Citizens,  adopted,  five  civilized  tribes,  laws  relating  to 114,131,132 

attention  to  demands  of  Spokanes  will  soon  make  them  good 222 

Citlsens*  dress,  nnmber  of  Indians  who  wear 410 

Civilization  of  Indians,  hopefulness  of XC 

Indians,  Klamath  Agency,  have  made  rapid  progress  In 208 

Yakama  Agency,  are  well  advanced  in 233 

profn^RMof  Navajosin 193 

Sioux,  Rosebud  Agency,  make  progress  in 54 

Civil-service  roles  should  be  applied  to  appointmento  of  employes  in  Indian  service LXXXV,  856 

promotions  in  Indian  Bureau LXXXVTI.856 

special  depredation  agenU  should  be  included  under LXXXVI 

Clackamas,  statistics  relating  to;  tobies 422 

Claims,  Utes  growing  rentless  over  delay  in  settling,  for  horses,  eto 221 

Cleary,  J.  L.,  physician,  Green  Bay  Agency,  report  of 238 

Clerk,  Yankton  Agency,  all  that  could  be  desired 75 

Clerks,  acentoshould  be  permitted  lo  select  their  own 215 

Coal  mining,  five  civilized  tribes,  grows  to  large  proportions 138 

Coe,  William  G.,  physician,  Yakama  Agency,  report  of 234 

Caenru'Al6nes,  condition  and  progress  of 223 

Idaho,  agreement  witji,  by  Northwest  Indian  Commission,  pending  in  Congress.  LXXYII 

stotistics  relating  to;  toble 424*440 

Coirey,B.,  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of. A 212 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Bnsey 1 

Colum bias,  condition  of 222 

stotistics  relating  to ;  toblo 424,442 

Col vllle  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Aeent  Gwydir 221 

and  Lake  tribes  of  Indians,  condition  and  progress  of 222 

Colvilles,  stotistics  relating  to ;  table 424.442 

Comanches,  condition 06 

stotistics  relating  to;  tables 414,434 

Commission.  Northwest  Indian,  agreemento  by,  with  Indians  pending  before  Congress LXXVII 

Sioux,  fail  to  induce  Indians  to  sign  agreement LXXllI 

prosperity  of  Sioux,  Crow  Creek,  and  Lower  Brul4  Agency,  depends  on 

ratification  of  agreement  made  with 31 

Commissioners,  Board  of  Indian,  addresses  of  members  of 464 
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CommisaioDer,  United  Statee.  Indian  Territory,  aboUehment  of  office  of,  a  mirtalce 136 

CkiQCow  Indians,  Btatiatica  relating  to;  tables 410,430 

Uonj^i-esational  Charob,  mission  and  school  work  done  by 123,228 

Consolidation  of  QQinaielt.NisqnaU7,  and  S'Kokomish  Agencies XXXVI 

CoDStitntion,  CbickasaW  Nation 114 

Contracts  made  with  Catholics  for  conduct  of  schools XV 

Pottawatomie  Beserve,  entered  into  for  porchase  of  3,000  tons  hay 141 

Contribntious  to  Carlisle  school  amoont  to  $9,508.43 ^S 

Cooventionsof  superintendents  and  teiiChers,adTlsability  of  holding  annnal  .^ XXVI 

Cook,  Cburles  Smith,  missions^.  Pine  KidgeAgenoy,  report  of 52 

Cook.Josf'ph  W.,  minsionary,  Yankton  Agency,  report  of 78 

Coos,  statistics  relating  to ;  tables 422,440 

Coqnills,  statistics  relating  to;  tables 422 

Corral,  built  at  Western  Shoshone  Agency .'...^ 185 

CotUges,  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia^  six  ooonpied  by  Indian  fismiliea 280 

Council,  held  by  Northern  Cheyeunes,  account  of  proceedings  of.— 47 

International,  Five  Cirilized  Tribes,  proceedings  ot. 124 

Court,  Indian  Territonr,  stopped  for  months  for  want  ofappropriation 130  * 

supreme,  of  Callfomia.  decision  of,  in  fkvor  of  Mission  Indians 15,  LXIV 

United  States,  in  Indian  Territory,  pending  legislation  regarding  establishing LIX 

Courts,  United  S  tates,  act  authorising  execution  of  process  issued  by,  in  Indian  Territory 327 


Court  of  Indian  offenses,  appropriations  for  compensation  of  Judges  ot  f  hould  be  increased. ..    XXX 

>  and  Arapabo  Agency ;  jb  '  -  .    - 

yet  established. 

Bfyer  Besenre,  Just  and  impartial  in  decisions 28 


Cneyenne  and  Arapabo  Agency ;  judges  nominated,  but  oourt  not 
yet  established. 


uas  oaa  ouk  ume  jaj  bci»  upon,  oui  wiu  ao  great  goo 

not  been  regularly  orgmised  at  Hescalero  Age 

Judges  of,  Lower  Spokanes,  use  ereat  exertions  to  c 

jurisdiction  of,  sboold  be  defined  by  law 


92 

28 

Crow  Agency,  Mont,  none  at 154 

Cr^k  Agency,  none  at,  but  desirable 30 

established  at  Grande  Bonde  Agency,  and  should  have  more  pay ...  205 

Flathead  Agency,  organization  of,  proves  beneficial 158 

Fort  HaU  Agency,  a  failure 82 

has  had  but  uttle  to  act  upon,  but  will  do  great  good 244 

Agency 187 

"   carry  out  laws. ..  221, 223 

^ .                          XXX 

Xlamath  Agency,  makesjust  decisions,  submitted  to  by  Indians 208 

Mission  Agency,  necessity  for 90 

Nevada  Agency,  tries  six  criminal  cases 182 

Nes  Perc6  Agency,  operates  under  Insnificient  compensation  of  Judges  88 

none  at  Bastem  Cherokee  Agency.  Indians  rarely  indicted  for  crime .  2U2 
organized,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Beaerve,  Judges  should 

have  compensation 98 

Pima  Agency,  performs  faithful  services  during  the  year 6 

Puyallnp  Agency,  has  been  held  with  good  success 228 

SOets  Agency,  has  in  great  measure  given  satisfaction 211 

Uintah  Agency,  none  at,  agent  tries  all  cases 219 

Umatilla  Agency,  has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  agent 213 

organized  at  Yankton  Agency,  renders  excellent  service 05 

Pine  Bidge  Agency,  dissolved  for  good  reasons 48 

Qnapaw  Agency,  no  occasion  to  convene  during  past  year 109 

Bosebnd  Agency,  Indians  unwilling  to  serve  wTtnout  compensation .  50 

Santee  Agency,  nad  many  cases  before  it JL72 

Sisseton  Agency,  noneat 58 

Standingl^k  Agency,  weU organized  and  popular 03 

Tongue  JEUver  Beserve,  none  at ;  will  be  organized  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible   107 

Takama  Agency,  tries  oases  not  settled  by  Justices  of  the  peace 23 1 

Cowart,  Fletcher  J.,  Meeoalero  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  reportof 180 

Cow  Creek  Indiana.    (See  Grande  Bonde  Agency,  Oregon.) 

Cowen,  D.  O.,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont,  annual  report  of 1G2 

Cramsie,  John  W.,  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  annual  report  of 30 

Creeks,  condition  of 113 

statistics  relating  to;  table 414,434 

Crimes  act,  Indian,  question  as  to  courts  in  which  Indiana  should  be  tried  under XXXI,  724 

Against  Indians,  oommitted  by  whites  t  table 411 

among  Menomooees,  but  few  committed 239 

Crow  Creek  Asency  remarkably  free  ftom 30 

drunkenness,  theft,  mnrder,  etc 773 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  three  Indians  arrested  for  horse-stealing 101 

HaU  Agency,  rare 83 

Navt^o  Agency,  sneep<«tealing  and  murders 192 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  none  except  timbeMhefta 109 

Pine  Bidee  Agency,  aiminish  in  number 48 

robbery,  burglary,  and  larceny,  act  to  punish,  in  the  Indian  Territory 290 

shooting  done  on  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Beserve 98 

Yakama  Agency,  mainly  horsestealing 232 

(i9«0  Murders.) 

Criminals  punished  during  year,  number  of;  table 411 

Crops,  Baa  Biver  Beservation«  Wis.,  largely  destroyed  bjr  army- worm 242 

Cheyenne  and  Arapabo  Agency,  good  success  attained  in 93 

Chilocco  school,  cultivated  entirely  by  labor  of  Indian  children 268 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  destroyed  by  hail-storms 153 

Creek  Agency,  abundant 29 

Devil's  Lake  Keserve,  injured  by  frost 37 

Fort  Bel  knap  Agency,  will  be  abundant 160 

Grand  Junction  school,  almost  a  total  failure,  owing  to  lack  of  water 251 

Hampton  Institute.  Virginia,  good,  season  being  favorable 282 

Haskell  Institute,  light,  some  nearly  a  failure 260 

INT  8S— VOL  n 56 
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Crop*,  Hoopft  Valley,  ftbnndAnt • 

Indiaos  Western  Shoehone  Agency,  became  diacooraged  by  fiilme  of,  last  year IM 

K»w  Auency,  abundant lit 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Reeerre,  excellent 1 M 

Klamath  Agency,  proroine  abnndant  yield 207 

Mission  A(5enoy,aiK)ve  ihoaverage 15 

Moqnls,  estimate  of Hi 

of  Indian  corn,  fine,  raised  at  Navi^o  Agency ItS 

the  Poocas.  abnndant » 105 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  planted  late,  com  fine,  half  of  wheat  rust«d Ii8 

Osage  Agency,overy  prospect  of  good It) 

•  Otoes  haveabondant lii 

Pima  Agency,  hotter  than  nsnal «. S^i 

PineRidge  Agency,  season  favorable  for  ^ Si 

i*ot  ta watumie,  etc. .  Reserve'  fk vorable  season  for,  com  vield  nnnsoally  hp^vj 141 

Quapaw  Agency,  large  yield  of  oaCS,  bnt  com  shortened  by  drought lit 

raised  by  Indians;  table 430 

Poncas,  Santee  Agency,  far  ahead  of  last  rear ITS. 

Rosebud  Agency,  Indians  neglect,  to  attend  council M 

Round  Valloy  Agency,  satisfactory  ..- tt 

Snc  and  Fox  A  gency ,  Iowa,  in  excellent  condition,  promise  satisfisotory  retom 139 

Santee  Agency,  Ne or.,  com  and  vegetables  good,  small  grain  better 171 

school  farm,  Genoa,  have  been  unasually  good 2i4 

Slletr.  Agency,  very  goo<l  this  year 110 

Siaseton  Agency.  }:enerally  goofl  this  season 58 

Tongue  River  Rest^rve.  hail-storms  and  bags  destroy lot 

Tulalip  Agency,  estimate  of,  on  different  reservations 29 

Umatilla  Agency,  only  half  raised  on  account  of  extreme  drought 213 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  have  been  very  good  this  year 210 

White  Earth.  ReaLake,  and  Leech  Lake  Reservations ;  table  showing  yield  of 147 

whites  allnwod  to  take,  out  of  Mission  Agency  land IS 

Yankton  Agency,  promise  well 70 

Takama  Agency,  hay  and  grain,  have  been  a  &ir  jrield SSS 

(See  Agriculture,  Breaking,  and  Farming.) 

Crow  Agency,  Mont,  annual  report  of  Agent  Briscoe j. US 

Creek  and  Lower  BruI6  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Anderson 2t 

Indians,  statistics  relating  to ;  tables 422 

Crows,  Montana  Industrial  School  for,  well  equipped  for  its  work 773 

statistics  rehitingto;  tobies 418,430 

Curtis,  George  L.,  conunandant  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  annual  report  of 284 

Cushattas,  statistics  in  regard  to;  toble. 4S4 

CustomSfOld,  Umatilla  Agency,  gradually  dying  out ^ SIS 


Dakota  Mission,  work  of : 707,788 

Dance,  grass,  Yankton  Agency,  pemioioas,  Buppreaaed  with  diffloulty A 

held  by  Indlsns  at  West  Saint  Paul  has  bad  effect  on  Santee  Sioux 178 

sun,  held  by  Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve,  in  spite  of  effort  against 41 

Dancing,  pagans  among  Menomonees  still  indulge  in 238 

Deaths  among  Indians,  number  of;  table 411,463 

Delawarea,  number  and  condition  of 86 

statistics  relating  to ;  tables 414.434 

Depredation  claima,  Indian,  committee  organised  in  House  of  Repreaentativea  to  consider LYXIY 

fourteen  presented  Chevenne  and  Arapftho  Agency 8g 

investigation  of  proceeding;  no  law  for  payment  of LXXX 

Depredations  by  Mohave  Indians 8 

complaints  of.  committed  by  Nei  Perc^  Indians  adjust 88 

none  committi^  at  Lemhi  Agency 86 

on  Indian  lands,  law  punishini!,  by  imprisonment,  needed LV 

timb4>r,  law  fixing  penalty  tor LUX,  336 

Do  Sales,  Mother  Mary.  superintend«*nt  Saint  Louis  Mission  School,  Osage  Agency,  report  of. .  16S 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Cramsie 36 

Reserve.  Dak.,  error  i n  survey  of,  fodians should,  be  compensated 36,37 

Diet  of  students,  Hampton  Institute,  Viridnia,  carefully  supMrised  with  good  reaolto 888 

Diseases  among  Indians,  number  and  classification  of;  table XXXIT.446 

Blackfeet  Indians  comparatively  free  from :  oonsumptiou  causes  moat  deaths 1S2 

prevailing.  Cheyenne  River  Reserve,  scrofula  and  consumption 26 

Umatilla  Reservation,  of  a  syphilitic  character  unknown,  but  moat  Indiana  Afflicted 

with  hereditary  scrofuU 814 

Drainage  ofschool.Chemawa,  Oregon,  bad,  caoaing  ill  4iealth 275 

Dress,citizen*s,  niirol>or  of  Indians  who  wear;  table 410 

Drunkenness,  among  New  York  Indians  caused  by  hard  cider  furnished  them  by  fisnnars. . . .         Sol 

Apsches  addicted  to,  through  "tiawin" 7 

Meecalero  Agency,  diflHoulty  in  suppressing 187 

Walker  River  Reaerve,  punished  bv  tying  Indiana  to  treea 188 

wuqni  produces;  ita  use  among  Indiana  Kiowa,  etc,  Ajgency  proliibttod 88 

(&wLignor  and  Whisky.) 
Dwellings  occupied  by  Indians,  number  of.  table 410 

B. 

Esstem  Cherokee  Agency,  N.  C,  annual  report  of  Agent  Leatherwood 261 

Shawnees  are  not  progressive lOB 

statistics  relating  to;  tables il6-0M 

-loation,  amennto  contributed  for,  ny  religioua  sodetief  { tabto ttl 
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Xdaefttion,  oompnlaorj,  neooMary  to  insure  oiviliution  of  the  IndUm 228,202,268 

favored  by  the  Pawnees 106 

Indiana  of  Siletz  Reservation  almost  noanimonsly  in  favorof 210 

Mescalero  Ai^enoy,  satisfactory  progress  in 187 

Mexican  BZickapoos  oppose Ill 

of  Mission  Indians,specials  mles  for,  shonld  be  made 18 

present  status  of,  among,  Indians X 

special  stress  laid  on,  by  five  civilised  tribes  117 

western  Shoshone  ARency.  universal  desire  fur,  on  part  of  older  Indians 185 

(See  Indian  Ednoauon.) 

Sella, Edwin,  Pnyallup  Agency,  Wash., annual  reportof .*. 220 

Sighteenth  annual  conference  with  representatives  of  missionary  boards  and  Indian  Rights 

Association,  journal  of  the 834-8o6 

committee  ot  to  wait  on  Presidentelect,  names  of 849, 856 

remarks  of  Boyd, Rev. O. E., at 837.849 

Childs,  Dr.,  at 841-844,848,849,851,863 

Church,  Mr.,  at 844 

Cntcheon,  Mr.,at 844 

Fletcher,  Miss,  at 840,  KW 

6reene,Mr.,  at  840 

Jackson,  Dr.  Sheldon,  at 84&-847.8?i3 

Marshal, General,  at 838.837,853 

Mitchell,  Dr.,  at 835 

Oberly,  Commissioner,  at 853-8.^ 

Painter.  Professor,  at. 843,844.840 

Pratt,  Captain,  at 844,851,853 

Qninton,  Mrs.,at 849 

Rankin,  Dr.,at 845 

Stabler,  Ed.,  at 830 

Strieby,  at 835,84»,H65 

.    Sweinetz,  Dr.,  at 838 

Walker.  Bishop,  at 852,853,a">5 

Welch,  Herbert  at...  848,844,848,850,852 

Whittlesey,  General,  at 838, 840-845, 818, 840, 85^1 

resolutions  adopted  by 856 

Election  dispnteSf  Cherokee  Nation i:!d 

Chickasaw  Nation LXI 

Ellis,  E.  John,  act  to  pay,  for  services  rendered  Cilisen  band  Pottawatomies 293 

Emery,  Joseph,  Klamatb  Agency.  Oregon,  annual  report  of 206 

Employes,  agents  should  have  voice  in  appointment  of «..    88-194 

Indianschool:  table XX 

C hey enhe  River  Reserve,  efficient 28. 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  conscieudous  in  work 30 

Arequent  changes  of,  detrimental 236 

Grand  Junction  school,  dissensions  among,  have  bad  effect  upon  pupils 261 

reduction  in  number  ot  injures  school 263 

in  Indian  service,  appointment  of,  should  have  no  connection  with  politics  ....  LXXXIV 

number  of LXXXTI 

quallflcatlons  needed LXXXIII 

Lsdian,  Omaha  and;  Winnebago  Agency,  have  done  good  service  and  are  skillful . . .         169 

listo^  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis 239 

Cheyenne  and  A rapaho  Agency 90 

Navajo  Agency -. 194 

Mackinac  Agency,  salariespaid  to 146 

Pottawatomie,  etc.,  reserve 142 

ruleallowing  agents  to  appoint,  gives  now  life  to  Indian  service 80 

Yakama  Agency,  list  of.  with  salaries 236 

school  and  teachers.  Sitka,  list  of 246 

doubts  as  to  legality  of  appointment  of XXIV 

Irregular,  que^lions  as  to  necessity  for  appointment  of,  by  superintendent 

of  Indian  schools XXV 

names,  terms  of  service,  and  salaries  of;  table 38t 

nomberof^  at  each  school ;  table 372 

PyramidLake.  listof 181 

Employment.  Indians  of  KlMnath  Agency  find,  among  whites 208 

EngUan,  Indians  can  acquire  "usab^"  knowledge  of,  in  three  years 281 

in  schools  Insisted  upon XVI,  264, 271, 281 

number  of  Indians  who  can  speak;  table 410 

Episcopal  Church,  mission  and  school  work  done  by 33, 35, 40, 52, 54, 68, 62, 63, 74. 79, 149, 176. 245 

Euchres,  statistics  relating  to:  tables 422 

Exhibit,  creditable,  sent  from  Santee  Indian  sehool  to  CinciDDatt  Exnosition 175 

Expelled  from  Fort  Stevenson  school,  six  boys,  for  incorrigible  conduct 254 

Expenditures  for  the  Indian  service  for  year  ending  June  30, 1888 XIII,  XXV 


Fagan,  Charles,  superintendent  school,  Osage  Agency,  report  of .  .^ 108 

Farm,  agency.  Crow  Creek,  set  in  grass *. 34 

Farms,  five  fSunllies,  Sacs  and  Foxes.  oi>en  up  farms  on  the  North  Fork  Canadian  River Ill 

Fort  BelknM)  Agency,  6  and  10  acres  each  broken 159 

leasing  of,  Umatilla  Agency,  by  helpless  persons,  should  be  for  longer  time 214 

Mescidero  Agency,  several  fenced,  broken,  and  planted 186 

Fann,  school,  and  garden.  Grand  Ronde  Agency, have  done  well  this  year 205 

Grand  Junction,  is  miserable  adobe  land 251 

Yankton  Agency,  boys  should  remain  at  school  later  in  summer  so  as  to  cultivate.  71 

Fort  Stevenson,  estimate  of  products 265 

Mescalero  Agency,  greatly  increased  insixe 187 
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Farm,  sohool,  Siletx  Asencv,  manageioeBt  by  larger  boys  very  satisfSEMstoiy 210 

work  satisfiactomy  done  by  papils  Chexoawa  (OregoD)  school 272 

Tongue  Biver  reserve,  Indians  have  no  market,  so  have  no  incentive  for 166 

Fanner  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Mission  Indians  at  Portrero 16 

Farmers,  additional.  Crow  Creek  Agency,  assist  materially  by  zealous  work 30 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Indians  show  decided  improvement  as 160 

Pine  Bidge  Agency,  willing  and  capable ;  more  needed <tf 

should  be  appointed  for  Pueblo  Beservation 196 

Farming  among  San  Carlos  Indians  unusually  successful 7 

by  JlcariUa  Apaches  but  a  partial  success 24 

excellent  progress  in,  made  by  Indians  at  Bound  Valley  Agency 23 

experiment  of  purchasing  hay  and  oats  from  Indians  would  encourage 154 

implements  purchased  and  necessary.  Devil's  Lake  Beserve 38 

total  lack  of,  at  Pima  Agency 5 

increased  interest  in,  Nez  Perc6  Agency 86 

shown  in,  by  Yankton  Sioux 70 

Indians  at  New  York  Agency  seem  to  be  making  slow  progress  in 201 

Klamath  Agency,  one  or  the  principal  sources  of  subsistence 208 

lands.  Warm  Springs  Agency,  no  chance  to  increase 2i6 

Lower  Spokanes  show  a  willingness  to  be  instructed  in,  and  to  follow  directions 221 

Mesoalero  Agency,  some  improvement  in 188 

number  of  acres  cultivated  and  broken  during  year ;  table 490 

Indian  families  engaged  in ;  table 430 

on  Cheyenne  Biver  Beserve  can  not  be  successful  for  some  years 25 

Osage  Agency,  little  progress  made  in 101 

Pawnees  manifest  interest  in  and  perform  satisfactory  work 105 

Pueblo  Beservation,  some  advance  made  in,  but  many  Indians  use  old  methods....  196 

Tulalip  Agency,  is  almost  entirely  depended  upon  for  subsistence 239 

Uintah  Agency,  about  150  families  engaged  in,  and  show  disp<isition  to  do  good  work .  218 

Uncompahgre  t>and  of  Utes  have  made  a  good  effort  at 220 

Fence,  Blackfeet  Agency,  8,000  rods  constructed .* 151 

Standing  Bock  Agency,  10,000  rods  erected 69 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  1,280  rods  wire,  constructed 184 

Fencing,  agent  Uintah  Agency  has  issued  30,000  pounds  wire  for 218 

Ferry^Crow  Agency,  for  Indians,  would  be  of  much  benefit 155 

Ferry-boatbuiltatuoopa  Valley  Agency 9 

Fields,  Edwin  C,  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of. 159 

Finances  of  Indian  tribes,  statistics  concerning V 

Fish,  Clinton  B.,  eCoi.,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  report  of 783-738 

Fishery,  Yakama  Agency,  Indians  prevented  from  taking  fish  from 231 

Fishing  bv  whites  in  Trinity  Biver,  Indians  complain  of 10 

Five  civilized  tribes,  rei)ort  of  agent  concerning 113 

trust  funds  belonging  to...- IX 

Flandreau  day-school  has  bright,  inteUIgent  class  of  pupils 176 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont,  agreement  wi&  Indians  of;  made  by  Northwest  Indian  Commission,  

pending  before  Congress LXXVII,157 

annual  report  of  Agent  Bonan 155 

Flatheads,  statistics  relating  to,  tables 418.436 

Fletcher,  Alice  C,  letter  of,  in  relation  to  work  under  the  severalty  act 777, 778 

Folsom,  Cora  M..  Hampton  Institute^  correspondence  with  returned  students,  rei>ort  of 388 

Fond  du  Lao  Chippewas.    (See  La  Pointe  Agency.) 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  agreement  made  by  Northwest  Indian  Commission  with  Indians 

of;  ratified  by  Congress LXX VII.  ISO,  302 

annual  report  of  Agent  Fields 159 

new  location  for,  authorised 180 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak.,  agreement  made  bv  Northwest  Indian  Commisaion  with  Indians   

of;  should  be  ratified  by  Congress LXXVII,44 

annual  report  of  Agent  Gifford 42 

Fori  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  Gallagher .' 80 

treatv  with  Indians  of^honld  be  ratified 83 

Beserve,  a  portion  of,  surrendei  ed  to  United  States  for  town  site XLVUI,  83 

FortPeck  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Cowen , 182 

agreements  made  with,  by  Northwest  Indian  Commission,  ratified 

by  Congress LXX  VII,  162, 302 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak.,  school  at,  repon  of  Superintendent  Scott 2S4 

•Freedmen  among  Chickasaws,  proposed  removal  of;  to  Oklahoma LX,182 

Cherokee,  act  to  secure  to,  certain  proceeds  of  lands 346 

Freighting  by  Indians,  number  of  pounds  transx>orted  and  amounta  paid  for 438 

cheerily  executed  by  Indians,  Pine  Bidge  A  genoy 50 

Cbeyennes  and  Arapaboes  received  to, 644:80  for 98 

faithftdly  performed  by  Crow  Creek  Sioux 81 

and  efflciently  executed  by  Yankton  Sioux 88 

FortPeck  Agency,  Indians  engagea  largely  in 164 

Indians,  Bosebud  Agency,  reac^  to  engage  in,  before  winter  sets  in 54 

Tongue  Biver  Agency,  were  paid  $1,266.64  for.. 188 

Uintah  Agencyjiiaul  800,000  pounds,,  and  receive  2  oenta  per  pound 218 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indians  perform 97 

Klamath  Agency,  one  of  the  prin(iipal  sources  of  subsistence 206 

Mescalero  Agencv,  Indians  poorly  paid  for 188 

PahUtes  earn  91,254.99  by 180 

satisfSEictorily  engaged  in  by  Cheyenne  Biver  Sioux 25 

Sioux,  Standing  Bock  Agency,  earn  $2,707.04  by 50 

Sisseton  Agency,  amounts  to  $956.81 67 

Shoshone  Agency,  well  performed  by  Indians 244 

Friends,  Society  of,  mission  and  school  work  done  by 110^112,202 

Union,  New  York,  proceedings  of , 758 

Frissell,  H.  B.,  chaplain  and  vice-principal  Hampton  Institutes,  Va.,  report  of 285 
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Fael.  Crow  Asency,  diffionlt  to  keep  good  sapply  of,  on  hand 154 

Fonda  due  Indian  Tribes,  tAblo ..i 355 

trust,  belonging  to  Indian  tribes,  tables 349 

G. 


H. 

Half-breeds,  cnstonisof  New  York  Indians  in  relation  to 291 

Hampton  Institote,  Ya.,  health  of  pnpils  of;  as  affected  by  climate  and  diet 742 

report  of  S.  C.  Armstrong,  principal 278 

room  of,  nsed  for  temporary  solitary  conflnemen  t  of  refractory  pnpils .  74  L 

school-room  work  done  at 28 1 

six  cottages  occupied  bylndian  families 281 

visit  of  Commissioners  Whittlesey  and  Smiley  to,  report  of 741-744 

Hare,  William  H.,  missionary  bishop  of  South  Dakota,  report  of 748,749 

Harness  and  shoe  shop,  Yakama  Agency,  manufactures  all  harness  issued  to  Indians  and  does 

all  repairing * 233 

Harrelf  International  In  stitut«.  report  of 759 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence^ans. ,  report  of  Superintenden  t  Bobinson 259 

Hay  indnstry  established  at  Yankton  Agency 71 

Health  of  Indians,  Quapaw  Agency,  not  good,  excess  of  malarial  troubles 108 

Kound  Yalley  Agency,  bao^  becanse  Indians  are  poorly  housed 22 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  generally  good 140 

Kissetdn  Agency,  good.. 57 

Hohaves,  better  than  usual  this  year 8 

Pimas,  satisfactory 5 

Sio«x,  Ktanding  Rock  Agency,  good es 

(See  Disease  and  Sanituy.) 

Herders,  assistant,  Indians,  Crow  Agency,  employed  as 154 

Hill,  Charles,  Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  annual  report  of 170 

Ho-as  or  Ho-se.    (iSMWo-co-wist.) 

Hohs,  statistics  relating  to,  table 424,442 

Holmes,  Thomas,  superintendent  Ponca  industrial  boarding-school,  report  of 107 

Home,  Crow  Creek  Agency,  necessary  for  aged  and  infirm 29 

Homestead  settlement  at  Flandreau,  Dak.,  more  of  a  success  than  a  failnre 173 

Homesteads.    (See  Allotments.) 

Hoopas,  condition  and  progress  of 9 

statistics  relating  to;  tables 410,430 

Hoquisms,  statistics  relating  to ;  table 424 

Horse-stealing,  Mescalero  Agency,  difficulty  i^  couTioting  Mexicans  for 187 

Kavs^o  Agency,  complaints  of,  made  to  agent 191 

Umatilla  Agency,  three  Indians  tried  and  convicted  for : 213 

Horses.    (i9«0  Stock.) 

Hospital,  at  Mission  Agency,  necessary  for  Indians  coming  firom  a  distance  for  treatment 16 

Chevenne  River  Agency,  would  be  of  great  benefit 29 

establishment  of,  Cheyenne  and  Arapabo  Agency,  recommended  for  school  children.  94 

for  Poncas,  very  badly  needed !05 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  greatly  needed 165 

greatly  needed  at  Colville  Agency 2*24 

Green  Bay  Agency,  supported  by  poor  ftmd 238 

Keam's  Cafion  school,  anecessity 249 
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Hospital,  necessary  at  Crow  Creek  Agenoy 2 

neededalNaTigoAffeiioy.^ .— MJ 

Colorado  Kiver  Agency.  .M - •  J» 

Standing  Bock  Agency <» 

Round  Valley  Agency,  necessary  for  old  and  infirm  Indians 22 

school,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  great  need  of 97 

Sitka  school,  used  exclusively  for  girls ;  has  capacity  for  twelve  beds 246 

TongueSiverAgepcy  sadly  in  need  of 167 

XJoiatilla  Agency,  necessary 213 

urgent  need  of;  Fort  Berthold  Agency 45 

Hospitals  at  agencies,  necessity  for — •  XXKv 

Homses  and  stables,  thirty-eight,  built  for  Pawgeee 105 

Blackfeet  Agency,  many  Indians  have  put  up : 151 

eighteen  buut,  iTes  Perc6  Asency 86 

five  families  of  Moquis  complete  new 196 

Grand  Bonde  Agency,  number  of - 204 

Indians,  Pottawatomie,  etc. ,  Beserve,  well  supplied  with,  except  Sacs  and  Foxes 141 

Umatilla  Agency  leave  their,  and  live  in  tents  ^hen  warm  weather  begins ...  214 

Mescalero  Agency,  a  few  completed 1^ 

Navi^os,  New  Mexico,  make  incessant  demands  for  material  to  build 190 

Ponca  Ajgency,  Nebr.,  six  frame,  built 172 

Santee  Agency,  Kebr.,  twenty  frame,  built «. 172 

Sioux,  Yankton  Agency,  give  up  tepees  for 67 

Sisaeton  Beserve,  stfventy  to  be  Duilt,  lumber  therefor  furnished 58 

Tulalip  Agency,  twenty -nine  frame,  ouilt  by  Indians  without  assistance 229 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  two  frame,  five  log  cabins,  built 164 

Howard,  Miss  Grace,  establishes  home  for  returned  students 33 

Hualpais,  statistics  relating  to;  t«ble 410 

Hnmptulips,  statistics  relating  to ;  table 424 

Hunting  and  fishing,  Nes  Perc6  Indians  depend  upon,  for  subsistence • S6 

Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  should  be  allowed  privilege  of 244 

Umatilla  Beservation ,  furnishes  Indians  large  part  of  winter  provision 214 

Hutchison,  A.  P.,  superintendent  Otoe  school,  report  ox 107 


Implements,  farming,  great  need  of,  Crow  Creek  Agency 30 

purchased  by  Indians,  Pine  Bidge  Agency,  with  private  earnings 60 

Kav^Jo  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  lack  of;  renders  farmer  practically  nseless  —  191 

Imprisoned,  Indian  unjustly,  pardoned  by  governor 45 

Improvement  of  water  supply,  Kavajo  Agency,  K.  Mex 190 

Improvements,  extended,  made  at  Chilocco  school ••  258 

extensive,  made  upon  Navajo  Agency  buildings 103 

Genoa  school,  many  necessary,  made 263 

Grand  Junction  Scnool,  many  permanent,  made  during  past  year 254 

Haskell  Institute,  many  completed  and  others  in  progr^s 261 

La  Pointe  A  gency,  somewhat  more  substantial  this  year  than  last 242 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  listof 1«2 

Tulalip  Agency,  several  needed,  have  been  made 229 

Western  Shoshone  Agency 184 

India,  missionary  schools  in 784 

Indism  AiQdrs,  Commissioner  of,  name  and  residence  of ^57 

Assistant,  nameand  residence^of 857 

agencies  and  agents,  list  and  post-office  and  telegraph  addresses  of 465, 466, 858, 850 

agent,  ajealous.  narrow  minded  tyrant  as 725 

autocratiopowersof,  over  his  domain 725 

boarding-schools  m  South  Dakota,  statistics  relating  to 749 

bureau,  chiefs  of  divisions  of,  names  and  residence  of 857 

chief,  speech  of 747 

children,  education  of  all,  immediate  steps  by  Government  to  secure  the 856 

estimated  number  of 735 

number  of;  enrolled  and  attending  school 735 

one-third  of;  growing  up  In  the  way  of  their  fathers ?• 724 

Commissioners,  Board  of  names  and  post-office  addresses  of 464,857 

policy  or  Justice,  humanity,  and  peace  of,  outlined 738 

report  of  ihe... 7 733-738 

courts,  comp^sation  of,  to  be  fixed  by  Secretary 737 

legalization  and  effectiveness  of 737 

criminals,  punishment  of 737 

trial  and  punishment  of,  payment  of  expenses  of,  urged 856 

duty  of  Gtovemmentin  relation  to — •• 824,825 

education,  advantages  of,  not  fully  appreciated  by  Indians  in  their  present  condition . .  723 

all  religious  and  philanthropic  societies  undertaking,  hearty  snpflort  of  —  866 

a  new  non-political  system  for,  discussed 782, 783, 786-  789, 792-798, 856 

appropriations  for,  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket 786 

bureau  of  information  giving  opportunities  for 818 

Catholic  and  Protestant,  comparative  methods  of 780 

for  appropriations  respectively  obtained  by,    ine- 

•      qualityof 793.852 

bishop  and  priests,  oull-^ozing  practices  of ." 852 

•                          schools  for,  on  the  side  of  morals,  character,  and  industry 795 

what,  teach 796,797 

Catholics,  deceitful  and  underhand  methods  of,  in  control  of 852 

hostility  of,  to  use  of  Bibles  in 852 

Victor  Hugo's  question  to 797 

chief  hope  of  civilization  of  the  Indians 856 

children  educated  In  the  East  relapse  into  barbarism 852 
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IndUm  edacation,  ChrlBtian  sohooU  for,  importanoe  and  work  of 784 

no  oarrier  sboTiId  be  erected  against 78i 

churches  and  Government^  how  relations  of,  mifcht  be  made  harmonions  in . .         783 

citizenship  can  not  be  had  without  religious  liberty 787 

compulsory. 781, 788, 78».  794 

compulsory  power  in  relation  to,  only  local 723 

contract  schools  for,  abolitionof 793 

opinions  respecting .731,785,786,822-824 

discussion  of  the  qnetftion  of. 780-789,792-798 

Dr.  Abbott's  ouUlne  scheme  for 780, 784-788;  792-794, 797 

duty  of  the  nation  in  reUtion  to 781 

English,  teaching  of,  in 782,785,786.812 

eviipractioes militating asainst ^ .-..  722,723 

farm  utefasils,  ftimiture,  live  cattle,  etc*;  in  lieu  of  rations,  urged 820 

fhends  ot  universal  agreement  among 782 

individual  societies  and  churches,  prohibited  instruction  by,  in 782 

no  system  of,  atpreaent ^ 7H) 

not  a  question  of  thi  catechism  but  a  question  of  life 797 

nothing  done  systematically  by  Ctovemment  for 785,787,707 

pagan  population,  education  ot  in  a  foreign  tongue 782 

people  have  no  faith  in 734 

Quaker  policy  in  relation  to 789,790 

religious,  solution  of;  simplified 782 

*     Komanlsm  the  menace  to 852 

schools  for,  a  part  of  a  political  machine 782 

only  English  should  be  taught  in 782,785,796,812,851 

vernacular  in,  uses  and  failings  of 784,795 

school  system  for,  head  of;  should  be  non-political 782 

,         secular  schools,  approprii^ns  for,  contest  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  to 

get  the  larger  amount  of 796,707 
ole  tribal  tendencv  against 789 

educational  methods,  present  ill-organised  and  unsystematic,  condemned 824 

emancipation  act  of  February  8, 18^,  land  in  severalty  under 734 

full  recognition  of  the  individual  in  treatment  of ,. 841 

how  to  teiBM)h  the,  the  value  of  a  dollar 841 

independent  schools,  superintendents  of;  list  and  post-office  and  telegraph  ic  addresses  of.  465, 467 

inherent  and  inalienable  lights  of,  recognised  in  our  land  laws 824 

lands,  cattle  Intersats  on 842,844 

trespaasen  on 842 

whites  crowding  on 843,844 

legislation  for  the,  discussion  of 798-802 

Methodist  mission  conference,  proceedingb  of 758 

mission  churches,  new,  in,  number  and  description  of 748 

Conference,  report  of 758 

Montana  industrial  school  for  theCrows  the  only  organised,  of  the  ITnitarians.         773 

Presbyterian  Church  South,  work  of 771 

missions,  expenditures  of  religious  societies  for,  reports  of 744 

Mennonite  board  oft  report  of 757 

not  a  foreigner;  the  tribe  not  a  foreign  nation 824 

now  a  member  of  the  nation,  amenable  to  the  laws  and  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 

prerogatives  of  citlKennhip 824 

outrages,  causes  of;  and  manner  of  treating , 783 

police  courts  and  their  jurisdiction,  bill  of  Senator  Morgan  to  establish 801 

provision  of  Senator  Morgan's  bill  to  establish,  described  and  criticised . .         801 

problem,  American  people  determined  to  press,  to  a  speedy  solution 746 

land  problem  of.  the  most  important 780 

the  Gospel  is  solving 758 

three  problems  of  the,  discussion  of 780,783,788 

reaervation,  government  of;  changes  in.  urged ^ 799 

Kound  Valley,  reductions  of,  bill  for,  submitted  by  President  Cleveland .  738 

system  of,  abolition  of 780,783 

reaervationa,  dangeroas  criminals  at  large  on,  whom  no  sheriff  will  arrest 737 

rights  ttsociations,  annual  conference  ot    (Ses  Missionary  boards,  etc.) 

bin  Introduced  by  Senator  Dawes  for  protection  of,  history  and  provisions  of. 

discussed 801,802,824 

on  reservations,  protection  of,  further  legislation  needed  for 801, 802 

piotectlon  oC  by  some  adequate  system  of  courts 824 

what  are,  in  brief  and  at  large! 803 

is  the  rule  of  justice  in  referenceto 803 

schools,  filling  of,  in  most  localities,  only  by  compulsion 723 

less  expensive  than  wars * 781 

self-support,  education  of;  for,  expense  of;  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing him  in  pauperism 824 

stottotics  relating  to 810 

Superintendent  name  and  residence  of 857 

severalty  act  in  Utah  defeated  by  Mexicans 812 

service,  all  changes  in,  for  partisan  reasons,  deprecated  as  a  serious  injory  to 788, 794-706. 

849,850,852,854-856 

bids  and  awards  of  contracts  for,  strict  impartiality  the  rule  of 735 

business  methods  of,  great  improvement  in 735 

civil-service  nilea, application  of;  to, approved LXXXV,856 

frauds  and  wrongs  no  longer  tolerated  in 730 

ftinds  granted  by  Congress  not  snfllcient  for  expenses  of 735 

Hampton  Institute,  visit  of  Commissioners  to 736,741-744 

honest  managementof 776 

inspectors  of,  names  and  residencesof 857 

officers  connected  with,  list  of 464.857 
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ladian  service,  porohasiiii;  committee  of,  report  of 799 

special  affents  of;  names  ana  reaidenoee  of 464,857 

sappUes,  proposals  and  contracts  awarded  lor,  in  New  York  (Jity 468-674 


San  Francisco   «7«-71» 

Washington  City 67i,67S 

Territory,  act  for  protection  ofofflcials  of  United  States  in 328 

to  Mitborice  United  States  marshals  to  arrest  offenders  and  fngltiyes  from 

josticein Wf 

punish  robbery,  borgUry,  and  laroeny  in 296 

indnstrieeof 775 

missionary  work  in 746,768 

popolation  oi^  character  of,  rapidly  changinf: 771 

iTnited  Stotes  courts  in.  need  of 804 

tribes,  remoTal  of;  from  their  preseilt  reservations,  etc.,  deprecated tt6 

training  and  indastrial  schools,  list  of 856 

snperintendente  of,  nhmes,  post^fflce,  and  telegraphic 

addresses  of 856 

yonth,  education  of,  good  progress  in t 734 

Indians,  all  equities  of,  in  treaties,  should  be  religioasly  maintained 8S6 

allotment  of  land  to,  under  the  severalty  Dill.    (See  Indians,  lands  in  severalty.) 

and  anarchists.  Botany  Bay  for 604 

whites  (cowboys),  constant fHctionbeiwe^i.: 843.844 

Apache,  scalps  oi^  value  of,  in  Sonora 788 


appropriation  to  aid,  in  establishing  home^  fbr  themselves .- 738 

arbitrary  and  despotio  oontrcd  of;  bv  politicians  at  Washington 799 

Baptist  committee  on  the,  reportor .• 744 


schools  for  the 744 

cattlemen,  treatment  of,  by 843,844 

children  of;  educated  in  the  Bast,  relapse  into  bwrbarism  on  return  to  reservations. .         852 

education  of,  chief  hope  of  civilization  of * ! 856 

citisenship  ot  how  to  secure,  etc 798 

would  shorten  the  arm  of  Government  to  protoct 799 

civilization  of,  Captain  Pratt's  plan  for 851 

condition  ot  in  relation  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws .*. 799 

contact  of;  with  whites,  effect  of,  dependent  on  character  of  whites 85S,  853 

crimes  of.  punishment  of,  passage  or  bill  for,  advocated XXXI,737 

drunkenness,  theft,  and  murder  great  sonroes  of  troableamong 773 

education  of  all  children  of;  immediate  steps  by  Government  to  secure  tbe 856 

the.  discussion  of  question  of 780-789 

equities  of,  in  all  treaties,  should  be  religioasly  and  liberally  maintained 736 

forests  and  game,  the  passing  away  of,  leaves  no  hope  in  the  future  for *  724 

friefidsof;  present  duty  of,  to 753 

government  and  missionary  schools  for^  reports  on 810 

FortlTatea,  Dak.,  Collins,  MissM^C,  report  of.  on  mission  schools  at 747 

gralUjring  and  important  change  in  public  sentiment  towards 736 

in  Canada,  figures  and  facts  in  relation  to 778-780 

independent  schools  of;  superintendents  of,  list  and  postrofflce  and  telegraphio  ad* 

drSsesof .V. ..T. 465-48T 

Information,  bureau  of,  for 813 

lands  in  severalty  to 734, 76  J,  780. 783, 785, 788, 803, 807, 808, 810, 814. 820, 821. 840-842, 856 

important  legislation  in  aid  of 736 

liberal  appropriations  asked  for 856 

]iersons  allotting,  especial  care  in  selecting,  urged 856 

law  for  the,  discussion  on 802-8i» 

legislating  ftiBy  for,  theduty  of  Government 799 

or  not  legislating  for,  responsibility  for 797 

life  of,  twenty  years  ago 776^777 

Mission,  of  California,  relief  of,  passage  of  bills  for.  earnestly  urged 856 

.   report ofwork among 815,826,856 

Montana  industrial  school  for  Crow,  report  on .' 773 

Oahe,  Dak.,  schools  and  pupils  at.  number  of 748 

Presbyterian  boardof  foreign  missions  among,  report  of 766 

home  missions  amone,  reportof '. Tiffi 

property  by.  acquisition  of,  first  step  to  civilization  of .^ 807 

protection  of  rights  of,  on  reservations,  additional  lesrislation  urged  for  the 799 

present  legal  aspect  of  question  of 799^824 

the  law  and  courts,  should  be  brooch  t  under 799 

Pueblo,  education  of,  mismanagement  of  fund  for,  by  the  priests 783,784 

rations  for.  stopped,  and  cost  of,  expended  i n  farming  implements 736 

removal  of,  now  on  reservations,  deprecated 856 

Siestionof,  aseriousone 842,843 
er  treaties,  exact  form  of,  should  be  maintained 856 

Bound  valley,  of  California,  relief  of.  passage  of  bill  for,  earnestly  urged 656 

wrongs  of 738 

schools  of,  Romanism  the  menace  to 8S2 

superintendent  of,  name  and  residence  of 464,857 

{Se$  Indiui  education.) 

South  Dakota,  confirmations  of  in 748 

new  churches  of,  in,  rich  enterprises  in 748 

statistics  relating  to 778 

sut^ects  or  public  enemies? 799 

thousands  of,  self-supporting 1 777 

toiling  and  livine  as  the  white  man  does,  the  only  hope  of  rising  generation  of 734 

trials  and  punishment  of,  passage  of  bill  for  payment  of  expenses  of,  urged 856 

tribal  riffhts  of,  description  of 806- 

words  of  tbo  nation,  duty  of  Government  to  educate 781 

"wo  linger  and  halt  in  a  queer,  half- way,  crepuscular  region  of  dealing  witJi  them  by 
law,"  etc 799 
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IndiMis.  wo-eo-wist^  or  ho<«s  or  ho-M,  a  CAotas  batton.  hartftil  effect  of  hftbit  of  eating  on 761 

Indnetrial  eohooU  Montana,  for  Crow  Indiana,  the  only  organised  Indian  mJaaion  of  the  Uni- 
tarian*           778 

training  should  be  principal  feature  in  every  Indian  eohool XYIII 

work,  in  school,  Chemawa,  Oreson,  done  bv  girls  and  boys 273 

Nevada  Agency  schools,  Doys  and  ipru  make  good  progress  in 180 

Industries,  Haskell  Institnte  pupils  successfully  engaged  in 280 

principal,  of  Pah- iTtes,  fanning,  ditching,  cutting  wood,  and  fishing 179 

SileU  Keserration.  raising andmarketiiii  of  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  etc 210 

taught,  A  Ibnquerque  School 260 

Genoa,  Kebr.,  School 264 

Hampton  Institute.  VirginU 279. 280, 282, 283, 284 

school,  Carlisle,  Pa 277 

luterent  collected  on  bonds  held  for  Indian  tribes 853 

Intruders  and  disputed  citisenship  among  Cherokees LIX 

large  number.  Union  Agency ;  present  law  acainst  intrusion  does  not  protect 132. 133 

Mission  Reserves,  orders  for  removal  of,  fkithfWy  carried  out  by  agent LXX 

Iowa  Reserve,  survey  of,  prior  to  allotting  lands  and  aelUng  surplus LXXVI 

lowas  nearly  all  speak  English  and  wear  citlaen's  clothes Ill 

Poitawatomie,  etc.,  Agency,  number  and  condition  of 140 

statistics  routing  to;  Ubles 416,484,438 

Iroquas,  statistics  relating  to ;  tables 4S2 

(804  Grande  Ronde  Agency.) 

Irrigating  ditch.  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  becomes  source  of  considerable  prodt 185 

ditches  and  canals  across  Mission  Reserves,  contracts  approved  for LXX 

Pueblo  Reservation,  survey  for,  would  be  of  lastug  benefit 198 

Irrigation,  better,  necessary  to  good  fisrming  on  Jicarilla  Apache  Reserve 24 

facilities,  extension  of;  at  Pima  Agencvrecommended 5,6 

for  better,  furnished  Grand  Capitan  Reeerve 14 

Indians,  Kes  Perc6  Agency.  utiUxe  springs  and  creeks  for,  with  good  results 8tf 

lack  of.  Grand  Junction  School,  causes  ffulure  of  crop 251 

necessary  on  Mission  Reserves 11,16 

necessity  Ibr  system  o£  on  the  Colorado  River  Reserve 3 

without  better,  at  Southern  Ute  Agency,  no  use  can  be  made  of  rich  soil 23 

{8m  Water  sunply.) 
Isabella  Reservation,  total  disregard  paid  to  timber  and  land  rights  of  Indians  on 145 

J. 

Jackson,  T.W.,  New  York  Agency,  annual  report  of 199 

Jail  of  hewed  logs  erected,  Colvilfe  Agency 221 

Jannus,  Prof.  Anthony  H.,  death  of,  at  Mission  Agency. 20 

Jenkins,  J. D., Sisseton  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  reportof 56 

Jennings,  Thomas,  Green  JBay  Agency,  Wis.,  annual  report  of 287 

,  Jicarilla  Apaches,  location  and  condition  of 24 

statistics  relating  to;  Ubles 412,480 

John  Day  Indians,  statistics  renting  to ;  Uble 424,440 

<^  Warm  Springs  Agency.) 

Johnson,  Claude  M.,  Pima  Agency,  Am.,  annual  reportof 4 

Johnston,  Jane  H.,  teacher  St.  Paul's  School,  Tankton  Agency,  reportof 79 

Jones,  Thomas  M.,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo..  annual  report  of 243 

Joseph's  band  of  Kes  Perc6s,  condition  and  progress  of 228 

Joshuas,  sUtistics  relating  to  ;toble 422 

Juts,  Rev.  John,  missionary  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  report  of 68 

X. 

Kaw  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annaal  report  of  Superintendent  Keenan lOS 

Indians,  industrious  and  make  little  ^uble 101 

or  Kansas  Indians,  statistics  relating  to;  tables 416,434 

Keam's Cafion,  Arisona,  school,  reportof  superintendent 248 

Keechies,  Caddoes,  Wichitas.  Tehnacanas.  Dela wares.  Wacoes,  number  and  condition  of 06 

statistics  relating  to :  tables 414,434 

Keenan,  J.C.,Kaw  Subagenoy,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of 102 

Kelly,  William  A.,  superintendent  Sitka  school,  report  of 246 

Kickapoos,  Mexican,  delight  in  hunting  on  other  reservations Ill 

Pottawatomie,  etc.,  Agency,  numberand  condition  of 140 

statisUcs  rehiting  to:  tables 4X6,434,486 

Kinney,  J.  F.,  Tankton  Agency,  Pak.,  annual  report  of : 64 

Kiowa^  Comsnche,  and  Apache  Reserve,  situation  and  features  of 95 

Wichita  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of  Agent  White 96 

Kiowas,  SUtistics  relating  to;  Ubles 414,434 

Klackama  Indians.    {Sh  Grande  Ronde  Agency.) 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreson,  annual  report  of  Agent  Emery 206 

Klamaths,  Lower,  condition  and  progress  of 10 

number  and  condition  of i 206 

SUtistics  relating  to ;  Ubles 410,422,440 

KlickiUts,  SUtistics  relating  tO;  Uble 426 

KlinqniU,  sUtistics  relating  to ;  UUe 426 

Kootonais,Flathead  Agency,  very  little  can  be  said  of  advancement  of. 155 

sUtisUos  relating  to;  Ubles 414.418,436 

L. 

Labor.  Haskell  InstituU.  pupils  perform  all,  except  maaon  work .» 260 

Indian,  resulU  of;  Uble 480 

Pah-Utes  were  paid  by  Govenunent  $826.50  for —  180 

(Set  Self-support ) 
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HoCanniff,  Thomas,  Sonthem  Ute  Asenoy,  Colo.,  annual  report  of '. 23 

HeLaaghlin,Jame8,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of 59 

Heobanics,  Indian,  San  tee  Agency.  Uebr.,  $6,088.47  earned  by 172 

not  many  Poncas,  San  tee  Agency,  haTc  become 174 

IMedawakanton  band  of  Sioax  in  Minnesota,  thirty-five  families  have  been  located  on  fsrms .  .LXXVI 

Medical  statistics  concern  ing  Indian  tribes 446-403 

treatment,  number  of  Indians  who  have  receiTed,  daring  the  year ;  table 411 

Medicine  lodge,  Bli^kfeet  Agency,  wholly  abandoned 161 

men,  abound  at  Rosebud  Agency 55 

Fort  Peck  Reserve,  losing  their  hold 166 

Indians,  Yakama  Agency,  still  retain  faith  in 234 

influence  of,  disappearinff 65 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  losmgcaste 80 

white  man's.  Tongue  River  Agency  Indians  gaining  confldenoe  in ^         167 

Msnnonite  Church,  mission  and  school  work  done  by 92 

Mission,  reportof  Saperintendent  Yoth 04 

Board,  work  of 758,759 

Menomonees,  logging  operations  by,  successftil XLIII,237 

statistics  relating  to;  tables 426^442 

Mesoalero  Agencj^^.  Mez.,  annual  report  of  AgentCowart 186 

Apaches,  condition  and  progress  of , 186 

statistics  relating  to 426,438 

Methodist  Church,  mission  and  school  work  done  by.' 97, 110, 112, 128, 187, 195, 207, 210. 232. 258 

Episcopal  Church  South,  report  of 758-762 

Methows,statisUos  relating  to;  Uble 424,442 

Miamis,  condition  and  progress  of ^         108 

Eel  River,  pa:^ men t  of  principal  to XXXII,344 

statisUcs  relating  to;  table 416^28.434 

Military,  attempt  of,  to  remove  settlers  from  Round  Valley  Reservation  nnsuocessfol LxXI,  20 

detailed  to  aid  in  ejecting  trespassers  firom  Klamath  Reservation 209 

force.  Tongue  River  Agency,  to  assist  police  would  be  of  advantage ...         169 

post,  presence  of,  detrimental  to  moral  and  industrial  advancement  of  the  Indians . .         154 

system,  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  forms  the  foundation  of  its  discipline. 284 

Mille  Lao  Chippewas,  deplorable  condition  of 149 

Mill  at  Kamiah  used  but  little 87 

Lapwai  in  operation  during  whole  year 87 

flour,  erected  at  Crow  Creek  Agency 12 

Green  Bay  Agency,  is  useless,  and  new  one  should  be  built 240 

one  of  th«  greatest  needs,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency .* 97 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  turns  out  fine  flour .* i 84 

Yakama  Agency,  old  and  worn  out,  can  not  be  made  to  do  satisfactory  work 883 

saw.  Green  Bay  Agency,  hAs  been  of  great  benefit  to  Indians 240 

JicariUa  Agency,  woilc  in.  stoppeid  by  cold  weather 24 


Navi^o -^geooy*  provided  by  last  appropriation  bill 190 

Round  Valley  Agency,  necessity  for.apparent 21 

Shoshone  Agency,  is  now  up  and  in  working  order 244 


Silets  Agency,  put  up  on  Siletz  River ;  a  fe w  hundred  dollars  needed  to  put  in  order .  211 

YakamaAgency,  erection  of,  supplies  a  long-felt  want 233 

small  horse-power,  would  please  Moqms 196 

Mills,  Warm  Springs  Agency,  need  repairing 216 

Mission  Agency,  CaL,  annual  report  of  Agent  Preston 10 

InlUans,  bill  to  determine  rights  of,  to  reservations,  pending  before  House  committee .  LXX,  737 

number,  condition,  habits,  and  disposition  of : 10,11 

of  Califomia,  work  among,  report  of 815 

reservations  of,  still  undefined  and  occupied  by  intruders * LXX 

sUtistics relating  to;  tables  410.430 

supreme  court  of  California  decides  in  favor  of  .^ *. LXIV 

Missionaries,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Reserves,  doing  good  work 97 

none  at  Colorado  River  Agenov S 

number  of,  among  Indians ;  table : 411 

Uintah  Agency,  none  at 218 

Missionary  and  religious  work,  GoTcmment  Interference  with 832 

boards  and  Indian  Rights  Association,  Journal  of  Eighteenth  Annual  Conference 

of 7. 834-856 

field  well  filled.  Pine  Ridge  Agency 52 

none  at  Neah  Bay  Agency ;  Episcopal  services  held  every  Sunday 225 

TongueRiver  Agency,  called  away;  no  one  in  his  place 167 

work,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  principally  carried  on  by  Mennonite  Church .  92 

River  Reserve,  accomplishes  good  results ;  field  for  more 28 

Chilocco  school,  faithfully  and  efficiently  carried  on  by  Methodist  Church . .  258 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  done  mostlv  by  Episcopalians 33 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  is  on  a  fair  basis 202 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  progresses  with  zeal 46 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  under  auspices  of  Woman's  Natiooal  Indian  Association.  82 

good  field  for,  among  the  Mission  Indians 12 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  carried  on  by  Catholic  Church 205 

Klamath  Agency,  has  been  under  the  sui>er vision  of  the  Methodist  Church .  207 

little,  done  among  the  Mission  Indians 10 

Navajo  Reservation  presents  a  g(Md  field  for 195 

Ne»  Perc6  Agency,  more  done  thA  formerly 88 

Rosebud  Agency,  done  by  native  worker 66 

Siletz  Agency,  formerly  condnot«d  by  Methodist  Church,  now  discontinued.  210 

Sitka  school,  carried  on  by  Rev.A.  E.Austin 247 

students  Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  engage  in 281 

Uncompahgre  band  of  (Ttes,  none  carried  on  among 221 

(Ste  Churches.) 

Mi8aouria8.3Utistics  relating  to;  tobies 416,484 
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Modooa,  condildon  and  pro&ress  of lOfl^SM 

•tati*ti08reUdn}(to:tobk« il^422,4K44« 

KohavM,  BiUDbM' and  cooditloD  of 1 

•CAtistics  relating  to;  tables 410,430 

Mohonk  Conference,  Abbott's  oatUne  scheme  of  Indian  edaoation,  etc 780, 784-789 

paper,  reference  of,  to  a  committee 7S9 

resolationa  based  on 79tt 

agencies  enraiged  in  Indian  education,  encooragement  of;  nived 825 

agent  of;  at  Washington,  and  contract  sohoola,.  disoossion  of  resolntions 

concerning 828 

resolution  respecting : —         826 

allotment  of  lands  in  severaltv  to  Indians 810 

Apache  prisoners,  an  appeal  mb^ialf  of 828 

boreaa  of  information  for  Indians 81^-815 

chnroh  and  State,  no  union  of 829-831 

churches,  the  largest  liberty  to,  anpplementary  to  doty  of  Government, 

in  Indian  education ^ 82S 

compulsory  edocaiion  on  principles  recognised  by  free  Commonwealths .         8S5 

contract  and  other  schools  for  the  Indian  784-780, 702-71^  810-832, 835-856 

*'  contract  system, "  maintenance  of,  by  continued  Gh>vemmeu%id,  urged.  825, 829 

costof,  immeasnnibly  less  than  that  of  war 824 

educational  committee,  appointed,  names  of 826,836 

education  of  the  Indian  dl- cussed  by 778-780,792-798 

duty  of  government  in  relation  to 824,825 

entire  Indian  children,  cost  oil  should  be  borne  by  Govern- 

ment 824,825 

entire  Indian  educational  service,  admission  of,  proper  ndes  to  govern. .         835 

farm  utensils,  etc.,  in  lieu  of  rations,  resolution  of,  urging 826 

G^eral  Howard's  resolution  respecnng  interference  by  Grovemment  with 

missionary  work 832 

government  and  missionary  schools,  reports  on.  and  discussion  of 810-822 

Indian  educational  system  free  firom  sectarian  influence 825, 830, 831 

Indians  in  Canada,  facts  with  regard  to , 778 

Justice  and  equal  rights,  principles  of,  re-aflBrmed  by,  etc 824 

law  committee  of;  bill  reported  by,  now  before  the  Senate,  measures  to 

secure  passage  of 825,826 

report  of 798 

for  the  Indians,  discussion  on 802-8U9 

•  legislation  for  the  Indian,  discussion  of 798-802 

letter  from  Hubbell,  William  S.,  of  BnffiUo,  N.  Y.,  read  at 822 

Williamson,  John  P.,  chairman  Dakota  mission,  read  at 828 

members  of,  list  of 833.834 

Mission  Indians  of  California,  report  of  work  among 8L5 

Indians,  three  classes  ot  largestof 816 

New  York  State  Indians,  discussion  of  afl^rs  of 818 

Oberly.  John  H.,  indorsement  of,  by,  for  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afbirs .         796 

organization  of 776 

organized  Justice,  essential  principles  of,  urged  by,  in  favor  of  the  Indian, 

on  fsvorable  consideration  of  Government 834 

platform  of,  unanimously  adopted XVI,  734, 824, 825 

private  or  church  schools,  in  no  case  should  Government  establish  schools 

to  compete  with 825 

protection  of  Indian  rights,  committee  to  consider  what  legal  measures 

are  needed  for 799 

*  repoit  of  committee  on 799 

receipts  and  disbursements  of 817 

remarksofAbl^tt,  Dr.  Lyman,  at 796, 804, 819, 82a  831 

Mr.  Austin,  at 787,802,804.807 

Armstrong,  General  S.  C,  at 795, 706, 708, 809, 820. 826, 828. 831 

•  Barstow,  Hon.  A.  C,  at 795 

Collins,  Mite  Mary,  at 785,798,812 

Davis,  Mr.,  at 820 

Dawes,  Miss  Anna  T.,  at 809,813 

Draper,  Judge  A.  S.,  at 788,818-820.830 

Dudley,  Col.  T.  E.,  at 783,794.820 

Ellenwood,  Dr.,  at - 784,794,831 

Fisk,  General  Clinton  B., at 789.820 

Foster.  Kev.  Addison  P.,  at 793,827,829,831 

Houghton,  Mr.,  at 807,826,827 

Howard, General  Charles  H., at 785,806 

Kendall,  Rev.  Dr.,  at ^ 786.792,819 

Low,Hon.Seth,at 788.807.809 

Painter,  Professor.,  at 787,792,805,836 

Porter,  Malor,  af...  820,821 

Qninton,  Mrs.  A.  8.,  at 786 

Sbelton,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  at 786 

Smiley,  A.  K.,  at 785, 789, 791. 793, 795, 796,809, 819, 829 

Smith,  Charles  Emory,  at '  806 

Smith,  Dr.  Governenr  M.,  at 796,830 

Strieby,  Dr.,  at  ..f. 804,809,811,827,830 

Thayer.  Professor,  at 808,829 

Ward,  Dr.,  at 794.798,804,827.831 

Whittlesey,  General,  at....* 776,780,808,811,827 

reservations,  Indians  mostly  against  abolition  of.  - 820 

resolutions  of,  based  on  Dr.  Abbott's  paper 792 

restoration  of  land  to  public  domain,  how  often  secured 817 

sixth  annual  meeting  of,  proceedings  of 776-834 
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O'Neil.  Mary,  eaperintendent  Yuma  school,  report  of Mt 

OoonUagas.    {Sm  Now  York  agency.) 

sticUtica  rolating  to ;  Ublea 4M,440 

OregoD  City  Indiana.    {See  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon.) 

statistics  relating  to;  tables 423 

Osage  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Potter.. « 101 

Usages  make  no  impiovement,ana  are  indoient  In  habits 101 

statistics  relating  to;  tables 4it,434 

Osborne,  £.  C,  Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of 104 

Otoes,  condition  and  progresH  of lOS 

statistics  relating  to;  tables 411^414 

Ottawas,  condition  and  progress  of 100 

statistics  relating  to;  tables 41«, 418, 414. 4M 

"Outings"  uf  Carlisle  pupils n7,743 

Indian  students  among  farmers,  the  soundest  method  of  teachi&g  "the  white 

man's  way" «. 279^280^743 

^Owen,  Robert  L..  Union  Agoncy.  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of llj 

Oyhuts,  statisucs relating  to;  table 4*4 

P.  * 
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Quaker  an  earthqaaker,  frank,  bold,  and  tmthfal * 790 


lapaw  Ageiiov,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Sammers 108 

uapawg,  condition  and  progress  of 108 

statisUcs  relating  to;  tables 416 

QneetB,  statistics  renting  to ;  tables 424,442 

Qiiillehutes,Bteti8tiGS  relating  to;  tables 424,442 

Washington  Teiritor^Ti  M^  still  witboat  a  reservation 225 

Qninaielt  Agency,  consolidated  with  Payaliap  Agency XXXyi,227 

Quinaielts,  condition  and  progress  of 228 

statistics  relatbg  to;  table 424,442 


Bailroad,  Arkansas  Valley,  contest  against  constmotion  of,  in  Cherokee  Nation,  decided  ad- 
versely   ; 127 

have  delay  in  getting  ties, chief  ordering  clerks  to  issue  no  permits .         127 
Billings,  Clark's  Fork  and  Cooke  City,  act  granting  right  of  way  to,  through  Crow 

Reserve * .....XLVIII,327 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  constructed  through  Red  Pipestone  Roserve, 

Minn.,  without  authority LI 

Carson  and  Colora<lo,  through  Walker  River  Reserve,  bill  ratifying  agreement  with 

Indians  for,  pending LI 

Chicago,  Kansas  aod  Nebraska,  maps  of  definite  location  of,  Indian  Territory,  ap- 
proved     XLIX 

Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul,  through  Lake  Traverse  Reserve,  Dak.,  agree- 
ment with  Indians,  granting  right  of  way  for,  still  unratified LI 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  act  giving  authority  to  construct  through  In- 
dian Territory XLV1II.200 

Denison  and  Washita  Valley,  maps  of  definite  location  of,  Indian  Territory,  approved    XLIX 
Dulnthand  Winnipeg,  act  granting  light  of  way  to LII,a44 
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Bailroad,  Dulatb,  Baioy  Lake  River  and  Soatbweatern,  act  giving  lij^tof  way  to XLYII,  293 

Sonerior  and  Michigan,  right  of  way  for,  thio^h  Bad  Siver  Beeerre.  Wis., 


Indianfl  not  oompenaatedfor XLvri 

Fort  Smith  and  £1  Paso,  act  granting  rig^t  of  way  through  Indian  Territory  ..  .XLYIU,  ZH 
Paris  and  Dardanelle,  act  granting  right  of  way  throagh  Indian  Terri- 
tory vetoed XLVni 

'  Frisco,  freqaent  complaints  made  against 128 

Gnlt  Colorado  and  Santa  F6,pays  money  to  Governor  Gny,  who  can  not  dispose  of  it.  127 

Jamestown  andlforthem,  through  Devil's  Lake  Beeerve,  urgent  demand  of  Indians 

for  compensation  agreed  upon 41,  LI 

Kansas  and  ArkMisasv  alley,  maps  of  definite  location  of^  Indian  TerritiNry,  approved.  XL  VIII 
City  and  Pacific,  aqt  granting  right  of  way  through  Indian  Tenitoiy  . .  .XLYIU,  320 
Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  ana  Western,  act  granting  right  of  way  to,  through  Lac  do 

Flambeau  Reserve    •. XLIX,338 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  satisfiMStory  settlements  made  on  account  of  stock 

killed 128 

Newport  and  King's  Yalley .  act  granting  right  of  way  through  Siletz,  Oregon L,  336 

Kortnem  Pacific,  through  Yakama  Reserve,  Wash.,  Indians  nave  not  been  oomp^- 

sated as  agreed .'...  LI 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  granted  right  of  way  through  Nea  Perc6 

Reserve,  Idaho XLIX.87,337 

Paria,  Choctaw  and  Little  Rock,  act  granting  right  of  way  through  Indian  Terri- 

tory XLYIII,330 

Puyallup  Valley,  act  granting  right  ot  way  through  PuyaQup  Reserve,  Wash L,  338 

Southern  Kansas,  plats  of  station  grounds.  Indian  Territoryjitpproved XLTX 

Utah  and  Northern,  act  gruiting  right  of  way  through  Fort  a»u.  Reserve,  Idaho .  .XLYm, 

83.340 
Washington  and  Idaho,  act  granting  right  of  way  through  Ccbur  d*A]6ne  Reserve, 

Idaho 717. XLVasa 

^Railroads,  acts  granting  ri^ts  of  way,  throagh  various  reservations,  pending  in  Congress LII 

Chippewas,Xa  Points  Agency,  reftiso  light  of  way  to  several,  fearing  1ms  of  cat- 
tle and  timber 243 

Ration  system  a  curse 23 

Rations  and  clothing  furnished  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  ample  and  of  good  quality 99 

constitute  one-t^iird  subsistence  San  Carlos  Indians ..; 7 

difficulty  in  issuance  of.  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve 41 

issued  weekly  to  Uncompahgre  band  Utes 220 

issutnz,  to  Pawnees,  stopped  altogether 104 

7,404  uidians  draw.  Rosebud  Agency 50 

supply  of,  for  Yankton  Agency  wholly  inadequate 72 

Uintah  Agency,  issued  weekly 218 

Read,  number  of  Indians  who  can ;  table 410 

Red  Cliff  Chippewas.    {See  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis.) 

Lake  Cluppewas,  condition  and  progress  of , 148 

Wood  Indiana,  statistics  relating  tor  table 410,430 

Religious  societies,  contributions  o(  for  Indian  civilization;  table 411 

Removal  of  Eastern  Cherokees.  great  majority  of  band  opposed  to 203 

Reservation  system  opposed  to  best  interests  of  the  Indians 278 

Reservations,  Indian,  areas  of  and  authorities  for  establishing 380 

Indian,  areas  of  i  table j 430 

Retomed  students.    (iSee  Students.) 

Rhoads.  James  B.,  Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox),  report  of 749,750 

Riges,  Alfred  L.,  saperintendent  normal  training-school,  Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  report  of 177 

Robinson,  C,  saperintendent  Haskell  Institute,  report  of 259 

Rogue  River  Indiana    (See  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon.) 

statistics  relating  to;  tables 422,440 

Ronan,  Peter,  Flathead  Agency,  Mont,  annual  report  of 156 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Spencer 54 

Round  Yalley  Agency.  CaL.  annual  report  of  Agent  Yates * 20 

Indians,  relief  of.  bills  for,  urged S88 

rights  of,  act  to  defend 737 

Reservation,  CaL,  failnre  of  attempt  to  remove  settlers  fhNn LXX.aO,856 

message  of  President  urging  legislation  to  remove  settlers 

from LXXII,738 

& 

BacandFox  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of  AgentNeal 110 

Indian  Territory,  rely  principally  upon  annuities  for  support lit 

of  the  Mississinpi,  statistics  relating  to  :tebles 416.434 

Missouri  number  and  condition  of. 140 

or  Musquakie  Mission,  work  of 780 

statistics  relating  to ;  tobies 416,434,430 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  history  of TOO 

Sagonaqaado.  an  Indian  chief;  one  of  the  most  honorable  of  men 700 

representation  of;  in  bronze,  presented  to  A.  and  B.  Smiley 790,791 

Saint  Regie  Indians,  statistics  renting  to  ;  tobies 420.440 

{See  New  York  Agency.) 
Salem  school.    (See  Chemawa.) 

Salmon  River  Indians,  stotistics  relating  to ;  toble 423 

{See  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon.) 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz.,  annual  report  of  Aj^nt  Bnllis - 7 

Saunders,  W.  0. ,  saperintendent  boarding-school,  Mescalero  Agency,  report  of 188 

Sanitory  condition  Albuoaeroae  school  has  been  excellent 271 

Carlisle  school,  mortality  abnormally  large 278 

Chemawa,  Oregon,  school  would  be  improved  by  better  drainage ;  22  deaths        275 
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Sanitery  oonditioiii,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  greatly  improved M 

Chilocoo  school,  but  little  sioknesa ;  ihree  deaths 259 

Colyille  Agency  has  not  been  good ;  epidemics  of  measles  and  scarlet 

fever  caase  nuiny  deaths 224 

Fort  Belknap  Agecoy,  good ;  physician  hampered  by  lack  of  transportation.  161 

Berthofd  Indians,  improving 46 

Hall  Agency,  poor ;  whooping-congh  epidemic  and  death  rate  large. .  82 
Peck  Agency;  80  per  cent,  of  Indians  aflUcted  with  constitutional 


16S 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  scho<d  excellent ;  only  one  death  daring  year 265 

Grand  Junction  school  excellent;  only  one  death  in  two  years 264 

Hampton  Institute,  good ;  exdnding  pork  firom  diet  proves  beneficial 286 

Indians,  table  showing XXXIV 

Jicariilas,  good 24 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Aeency  may  be  considered  good 90 

Klamath  Agency  generally  good,  bat  epidemic  of  measles  causes  unusual 

number  of  deaths 200 

Lemhi  Agency ;  epidemic  of  measles 85 

liackinac  A  gency ;  Indians  as  a  rule  healthy ;  consumption  most  fatal  disease  146 

Henomonees;  report  of  physician 238 

liescalero  Agency;  report  of  physician   —    188 

Navajo  Agency,  K.  Hex. ;  tree  from  disease  of  epidemic  character 189 

Keah  Bay  Agency,  good,  except  for  epidemic  of  measles  of  a  desperate 

character 226 

New  York  Agency,  not  very  good;  consumption  and  scrofula  prevalent ...  201 

ofPawnees;  mortality  great 106 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency;  terrible  scourge  of  measles;  many  ohil- 

drendied 170 

Otoes  comparatively  good ;  medicine  men  and  women  detrimental 106 

Ouray  Agency;  Incuaas  strong  and  healthy;  epidemic  of  measles,  but  no 

fatalcases 221 

Poncas,  good,  except  for  constltntional  diseases 106 

Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  good 112 

Shoshones  and  Arapahoes ;  grMt  deal  of  sickness  from  lung  tronUe 244 

Silets  Agency,  has  been  good  aside  fh>m  syphilitic  disease 211 

school,  has  been  good 210 

Southern  Utes,  good,  except  epidemic  of  measles 24 

Tonkawas  not  promising;  constitutional  diseases  prevail 106 

Uintah  Agency,  good,  but  for  measles  and  other  eruptive  diseases 219 

Umatilla  Agency ;  unusual  number  of  deaths,  principally  children 212 

White  Earth  Agency,  excellent :  noepldemic 146 

Yakama  Agency,  report  of  physician 284 

{8m  HeaUh  and  Disease.) 

Baa  Juan  settlers.. 198 

(£Em  Settlers.) 

San  Pnells  and  Nespeliums,  condition  and  progress  of 222 

statistics  relating  to  ;toble 424 

Santee  Agency.  Nebr..  annual  report  of  Agent  HilL 170 

(See  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon.) 

Santiana, statistics  relating  to;  tables 422 

Sateops,  statistics  relating  to;  table 424 

^w,  droolar,  mounted:  Nes  Perc4 school 89 

school,  Albnquerqae^N.lfex^  condition  and  management  of 268 

lose  buildings  a  second  time  by  fire 198 

boarding.  Absentee  Shawnee;  average  attendance  44| 112 

agricultural,  Standing  Book  Agency,  maintained  in  a  thoroogh  and  effiolent 

manner 60 

Arapaho,  has  prosperous  year;  attendance  good 92 

Catholic,  at  Bemalaio.  is  a  model  school,  and  has  made  marked  progress 199 

Cheyenne,  Indians  endeavor  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  children  at 92 

Colorado  River  Agency,  report  of  Superintendent  Nock 8 

Crow  Agency,  demoralizing  bffect  upon  children  by  "camp"  coming  for 

rations 158 

Creek  Agency,  makes  fine  showing 82 

desired  by  Jicariilas 24 

Devil's  Lake  Beserve.  addition  built 38 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  progress  of,  retarded  bychsngee 80,81 

Fort  Peck  Agency  succebsfully  conducted,  bat  facilities  inadequate 163 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  measles  break  oat 205 

Green  Bay  Agency,  pupils  make  marked  progi  ess  in  all  branches  taught 289 

Kaw  Agency,  improvement  over  last  year 102 

Kickapoo.  buildinss  unattractive,  but  furnish  suflSoient  accommodations....  148 

Klamath,  has  garden  not  to  m  surpassed  in  southern  Oregon 207 

Lower  Brul6  Agency,  makes  perceptible  advance 36 

If  escalero,  report  of^saperintendent « 188 

Navajo  A  gency,  unsuccessfoA.  owing  to  disgraceful  conduct  of  employee. ...  194 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  com  DoUion  necesAary  to  secure  attendanee 226 

would  have  had  larger  attendance  but  for  measles 225 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  not  a  success ;  changes  in  management  will  improve.  169 

Otoe,  report  of  Superintendent  Hutchison 107 

Pima  Agency,  progress  in  English  speaking  unsatisilMtory 6 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  capacity  of,  overuxed,  children  turned  away 51 

Ponca  Industrial,  report  of  superintendent 107 

Prairie  band  Pottawatomies,  lacks  accommodations  and  pure>water  sa^ly .  148 

Pyramid  Lake,  pupils  advance  rapidly  in  their  stadies 180 

Qnapaw  Agency,  attendance  larger  than  capacity  warranted;  buildings 

needed  to  replace  Ihotie  burned 109 

INT  88— VOL  u 56 
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Sobool,  boarding,  Sao  and  Fox,  Indian  Terriiorj,  attODdance  much  larger  than  any  preTkma 

year •.. Ill 

Sui  Carios,  growing  more  popular :  puplU  mtike  good  nrogreM t 

Seneoa,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte,  well  attended ;  aatisuctory  progreea IM 

Bhosbone  Agency,  filled  to  its  utmost  capaeity M5 

Bilets  AgeDcy.bad  an  avera^re  attendance  of  52 210 

Siaseton  Agency,  bannotenouKb  teocbers « 8f 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  overtaxed,  does  excellent  service fO 

Saint  Marie's.  Devirs  Lake  Asency.doing  excellent  work 41 

Uintah  Agency,  has  good  attendance:  building  dilapidated HI 

report  of  Fannie  A.  Weeks,  su  perlntendent 219 

XTmatiUa  Agency,  attendance  small  building  considered  unsafe 214 

Yainax,  seeded40aciosin  crain  andSinganlen  897 

Yakama  Agency,  baa  smaller  attendance  than  usaal,  but  papila  make  stttla* 

factory  progress , 289 

Yankton  Agency,  makes  advance  in  prosperity 71 

I    report  of  tuaober 71 

Yuma,  Cal.,  change  or  position  of  clerk  and  industrial  teacher  beneficiid 290 

girls  and  boys  taught  to  do  household  and  outdoor  work 240 

suJfers  fVora  contentions  among  the  Yumaa 250 

bnildiag  in  course  of  erection  by  Catholics  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency 92 

Nav^o  Agency,  general  repairs  bt>2un  on,in  June 109 

Portrero,  burned;  means  to  rebuild  asked  for 17 

Sinemasho,  with  some  repairs  could  be  made  quite  comfortable 217 

^uildinga.  capacity  of;  table «. 272 

deaired  oy  Indiana,  Pine  Ridge  Agency  91 

for  boys.  Devil'sLake  Agency,  too  small  28 

Crow  A genoy,  badly  constructed  and  in  dangerous  condition 152 

Fort  Stevenson.  Dak.,  in  dilapidnted  condition ;  new  ones  greatly  needed. . . .  296 

great  need  of  additional,  at  San  Carlos § 

Inadequate  to  accommodate  pupils XYH 

Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  poor,  new  badly  needed 148 

limitation  of  oost  of,  prevents  Indian  Bureau  from  erecting  adequate jlvux 

Mesa  Grande  and  Peohanga,  repaired 17 

KaviOo  Agency,  three  should  bo  established 196 

New  York  Agency,  three  new,  built 190 

Santee  Industrial,  destroyed  by  flre;  plans  submitted  fornewonea 174 

several  small,  better  than  one  large  TTX 

Yankton  Ageno5,  in  dan$;er  from  river  47 

Carlisle,  Pa.«  baa  unusually  large  number  of  beginners 276 

population  for  the  year ;  table 276 

OhoMawa,  Oregon,  12  bovs  and  10  girls  were  graduated  in  June,  1888 272 

22  scholars  from  Siletz  Agency,  conduct  and  advancement  good ....  210 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  closed ;  children  attend  Haskell  Institute. . ! 142 

Chippewa^  Lac d*OreilIes  Reserve,  petition  for;  VallevLumberCompany  offer  building  242 

CoahnilaoiosedonacoountofdeathMrs.N.J.Ticknor,  teacher    17 

«ontraot  boarding.  Catholic,  at  Santa  F6  has  had  a  successful  year 190 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  pupils  make  gratifying  advancement Ifl 

Berthold  Agency,  conducted  by  American  Miaaionary  Aaaa> 

elation 4S 

Green  Bay  Agency,  pupils  make  commendable  progresa 290 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  in  g<K>d  condition 18 

Tongue  River  Agency,  has  not  progresned ;  attendance  amaU 197 

Tulalip  Agency,  well  equipped,  and  pupils  are  thoroughly  taught 

industrial  work 290 

day,  Dakota  roiasion  ^nder  the  auspices  of  American  Missionary  Association 61 

Fort  Belknap  baa  an  attendance  of  23  scholars 161 

Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  aatlsfactorily  conducted 0 

Keah  Bay  Agency,  for  Quillehutes,  average  attendance  good;  epideoiie  of 

measles  cauM'd  deaths  among  pupils 225 

Ponca  has  small  attendance ;  chudren  too  remote  from 175 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  dosed  for  many  months 140 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  poorly  attended,  but  otherwise  aatiafaotory 24 

suspended  on  account  of  meaalea 29 

Tongue  River  Ag<«noy,  attendance  meager:  improvement  of  children  marked  ..  167 

Tule  River,  opened,  but  interest  destroyed  by  troubles  on  reserve  . .  v 17 

Walk er  River,  reports  of  advancement  of  pupils  encouraging 181 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  closed,  owing  to  exhauation  of  anppliea •  185 

fiwm  connected  with  boarding  school,  Pine  Ridge  Agency 91 

Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  connected  with  day  school 9 

Nee  PercA  Agency,  more  or  less  a  failure  80 

Santee  Agency,  yields  fine  crops 175 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak.,  children  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency  tranaferred  to 48 

industries  taught 256^256 

average  attenoance  increased  over  any  previous  year 254 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  girls  make  satisfactory  progress  in  learning  to  sew  and  cook 266 

has  difficulty  in  procuring  enoush  girl  pupils  to  do  housework 2<B 

Grand  Junction,  failure  to  induce  Utes  toattend 852 

organization  completed  October  26, 1887 662 

Hampton,  Va., attendance  and  course  of  study  at;  table...' 870 

Haakell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  all  labor  except  mason  work  performed  by  pnpfla.  260 

attendance,  number,  and  tribea  of  pnpUa 260 

HopcSpringfleld,  Dak.,  report  of  principal ITS 

Indnatrial,  Michigan,  passage  of  bill  appropriating  $5,000  for  establiahing,  would  bo  a 

benefit 146 

Montana,  for  crows 771 

St  John's  and  St.  Benedict's,  agent  coUeoting  boya  to  aond  to lit 
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School,  Keam'6  Cafion,  Ariz.,  erection  of  n&vr  buildings  would  insnre  large  attendanoe 240 

for  Moqais  Pueblo  Indians  la  a  complete  sacoess 196 

law,  Chickasaw,  brief  outline  of 117 

Lemlii  A gcnoy.  leading;  cliiof  opposed  to,  which  causes  its  failure 84 

material.  VV^estem  Shoishone  Agency,  decided  laclc  of  185 

mission  boardins;,  loimacnlate  Conception,  Crow  Creek  Agencj,  does  good  work 83 

Catholic,  Pottawatomie  Uosorvaiion,  increase  in  attendance 112 

da.y,St.  FraociH  De  fSnles, Standing  K<>ck  Agency 62 

Epiboopal,  Santt'e  Agency,  Nebr.,  report  of  superintendent 176 

for  Arapahoeti.  application  made  by  Episcopal  Church  to  build 245 

Fort  Stevonson,  Uak.,  attendance  increased 254 

Omaha  and  W  innebago  Agency,  has  done  excellent  work 170 

Sissftou  Agency,  weU  conducted  67 

Shutihono  Agency,  built  b^* Catholic  Church,  wiU  accommodate 80 or 00 pupils.  245 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  satisfactorily  established 5 

night,  Ponca  Agency,  bak.,  established  at 176 

Boneat  Ouray  Agency,  but  many  Indians  express  desire  for 220 

Bamona,  Santa  Fe,  large  death  per  cent,  makes  parents  of  children  dissatlMfled 199 

Santee  Normal  Training,  has  accommodations  for  150  pupils ;  has  well-trained  teachers.  176 

report  of  Superintendent  Kiggs 177 

superintendents  and  principal  teachers,  advisability  of  holding  of  annual  conventions  by  XXVI 

(iSM  Superintendent.) 

teachers,  si>ecial  qualifications  necessary  to  make  work  of;  among  Indians,  snooeasftil.  267 
(iSea  Indian;  also  Indians.) 

8ohoola»  arrangements  for  securing  pupils  for,  should  be  changed 266 

attencuuioe  at ;  table 871 

Blaokfeet  Agency,  make  commendable  progress ;  new  building  demanded 161 

boarding,  Cheyenne  Biver  Agency,  well  attended  and  efficiently  managed 26 

Oiheyenne  Biver  Beserve,  operating  sucoessfblly ;  increased  interest  shown 26 

'  oo-ednoational,  should  be  abolished 74 

Colville  Agency,  management  excellent  and  theyare  in  a  flourishing  oondition..^• ....  228 

eontract,  two,  conducted  at  LaPoihte  Agency,  wis 242 

day,  Pueblo  Agencv,  have  worked  ujoder  disadvantages,  bat  have  aooom- 

pUshedsome  gooa. ^^^  lit 

policy  of  Indian  Office  to  enoouxage XIT,782 

statistics  relating  to;  table 382 

cost  of  maintaining,  table 372 

day,  boarding,  and  training,  should  constitute  one  graded  school  or  aystem  of  schools.  260 

Cheyenne  Biver  Agency,  in  excellent  condition 27 

Oreen  Bay  Agency,  not  a  success ;  parents  unwilling  to  send  their  children 236 

Industrial,  two.  at  Klamath  Agency 267 

work  taught  in  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  by  returned  students 36 

in  South  Dakota 749 

Pine  Bidge  Agency,  flalrly  well  attended 51 

Pueblo  Agency,  a  mistake  that  they  were  closed 19t 

^    kpaw  i^ency,  two  well  attendeo^one  dosed  because  of  small  attendance 110 


Standing  lUxsk  Agency,  location  and  condition  of 66,61,62 

Turtle  Mountain  Beserve,  four  on 46 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  in  good  condition 8t 

pastern,  nowtn  of  sentiment  in  favor  of.  intheWest 266 

Cherokee  Agencv,  are  well  patronised  and  doing  much  good 202 

entertainments  provided  for  .    180 

eatabUshmentoffournew,  at  Mission  Agency  recommend^ 17 

separate,  for  boys  and  girls,  NezPerc6  Agency 86 

five  civilised  tribes,  number,  attendance,  description  of •'J^2jl^^ 

for  Indians  should  be  industrial LTXXIX.81 

Government  provides  only  sufficient  number  of,  for  two-thirds  of  Indian  ohildien  to 

beeducatea 262 

graded.  Agent  Preston  recommends  establishment  of,  at  Mission  Agency 16 

Indian,  accommodations  for,  shoiddbe  increased 724 

and  school  buildings,  sum  expended  on 785 

annual  expenditure  needed  for  support  of 785 

a  uniformly  graded  course  in 726 

boarding  andmdustrial,  organised  and  equipped,  number  of,  and  attendance  at.         784 

children  enrolled  and  attending,  numberof 785 

estimated  numberof 735 

numberof,  enrolled  and  attending 785 

one-third  of.  growing  up  in  the  way  of  their  fothers 724 

of  school  age,  estima^  number  of 785 

comiralsory-education  law  f or 728 

contract,  discussion  of 781,785,761,786,822-825 

"  contract  system  "  of,  continuance  of,  urged 786 

course  of  study  and  text-books  of,  no  un^ormity  in 730 

curriculum  and  text^booksof 780 

Bnglish,  instructions  in,  confined  to 625 

flllmgof,  in  most  localities,  only  by  compulsion 728 

form  or  mode  of  operation  of^  no  system  in 729^780 

gmeral  military  discipline  of    741 
creased  appropriations  asked  for 785 

Indian  youth,  capacity  of,  no  doubt  of 784 

industrial  training,  transfer  of  pupils  Arom  reservation  to,  evils  consequent  on. .         722 

in  operation,  capacity  and  enrollment  of.  and  average  attendance  at 734 

mainly  matters  not  found  in  books  should  be  taught  in 780 

managed  by  missionary  boards,  usefnlness  and  effidenoy  of 786 

mission  and  contract,  continuance  and  multiplication  of,  urged 731, 786 

extensive  and  valuable  works  of 781 

generous  fostering  of,  urged ^^  785 
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Schools,  lodiMi,  primary  anilMoalar.  daty  of  Oovemtnent  to  fnmiBb 78<TM^8M 

proTiaion  of.  for  all  Indian  obildren  Uie  only  Jnstifying  poUoy  of  gOTarament.  TM 

suUaticM  rNating  to 748 

anporintendentandteaoberaof,  rank  andreapeotdneto TU^tM 

ot  act  prorlaing  for  appointment  of 788 

ragnlations  defining  dntien  and  powers  ot  need  of. 7tl«fl6 

raportof 721-7U 

weighty  reaponBibiUtiea  of 791 

aaparlntandentsand  teachers  of;  increase  of  salaries  of,  adrocated 7W 

of,  salaries  ot  insofficient 7W 

teachers  and  anMrintendenta,  laborious  work  of 79 

ot  and  Indian  agents,  relations  between TV 

blank  to  be  nlled  out  by  candidates  for  position  of 787 

•                                                               persons  referred  to  by  candldatea  for  po- 
sition of TM 

oandidatea  for  the  poaltion  oi;  letter  of  superintendent  ot  to 781 

changes  in,  serious  risk  of 739 

increaaeofsalariesof,  ZOperoent.,  nrged 780 

letter  to  be  sent  to  persons  referred  to  by  candidates  for  position  of  788 

power  of,  only  the  slow  giowth  of  time 789 

salaHeaof 781 

standard  of  qnaliflcatif«n  of ^ 786 

tenure  of  offloe  of 789 

text-books,  character  of,  needed  in 781 

training  and  industrial,  and  aaperintendenta  ot  with  post-officea  and  tele- 
graphic addresses 889 

twenty  years  ago,  description  of 7M 

(«MMohonk:  also,  Eighteenth.) 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  capacity  inadeqnata  to  accommodate  ehildren 

of  school  aj^e ;  buildings  inferior 87 

Klamath  Agency,  have  <Uiries  attached 807 

La  Pointe  Agency,  have  been  in  charge  of  efficient  instmctors,  and  had  deserrad  aoo- 

ooss   841 

Mackinac  Agency,  five  in  operation;  teachers  aa  a  whole  aatiafkotory 14ft 

Mission  Agency,  generally  well  supported  by  Indians IT 

New  York  Agency,  make  slow  but  continued  improvement IM 

statistical  table  showing  attendance  and  cost  of  maintafatng  ....  199 

number  of,  capacity,  attendance,  etc T",  tt^ttt 

Osage  Agency,  annual  report  of  superintendents 108 

make  fair  progress  in  studies  and  industrial  work 191 

Oneidas,  Green  Bay  Agency,  very  anxious  for,  and  show  interest,  in  education 8li 

PnyaUup  Agency,  nave  suffered  demoralisation  fh>m  epidemica,  loss  of  good  teachers, 

and  otoer  causes 889 

Bosebud  Agency,  all  have  industrial  departments M 

two  closed  by  reason  of  non-attmdance 64 

Bound  Valley  Agency,  well  attended  and  good  progreasmade SS 

Standing  Bock  Agency,  five  day,  two  boarding,  two  mission 89 

statistics  relatine  to 878 

supported  in  whdle  or  in  part  by  the  Oovemment X 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  advance  luder  unfavorable  circumstances ;  great  lack  of  ao- 

commedationa 817 

wanted  by  Lot,  Moees,  and  Joseph 881 

White  Earth  Agency,  well  attended,  well  managed,  and  sucaessfnl 148 

table  showing  number  o^^ teachers,  employ6s,  and  attendance . .  148 
(846  Indian ;  also  Indians.) 

Scott,  John  B.,  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  annual  report  of ^  188 

Seals,  yeah  Bay  Agency,  catch  paet  season  small 885 

Seapkata,  statistics  relating  to  ;Uble. 488 

Secrataij  of  the  Interior,  act  authorising,  to  cancel  land  patents  to  Indiana  In  certain  caaea. . .  847 

Selden,  Perrv,  snnerlntendent  Indnstrid  Boarding  School,  Yankton  Agency,  report  of. 18 

Self-supportmg,  all  but  four  tribes,  Quapaw  Agency,  are 118 

Indians,  in  vicinity  L'Anse  and  Baraga  are,  and  ahow  marked  improvement.  148 

KeahBay  Agency,  are  almost  entirely W 

Tulalip  Agency,  are,  except  for  a  few  helpleas  and  infirm 89 

Issueof  cattle  one  of  the  best  means  for  making  Indiana 889 

Mlaaion  Indians  generally  are 18 

PImasare f. 8 

Shoahooes  and  Arapahoes,  to  soon  become,  need  asalatance  fhnn  Oovemmant.  844 

White  Mountain  Apachea  are % 8 

Self-support,  effort  of  Yankton  Sioux  towards 88^87 

Omahaa  and  Winnebagoes  making  aubstantlal  progreaa  in 189 

Seminolea  in  Florida,  attempts  to  settle,  upon  homesteads LZXV 

unless  measures  are  adopted  to  Improve  condltkmot  trouble  will  result.  LXXT 

achools  among 188 

stotisticsrehitingto:  table *.. 416, 488, 414 

,  miaslonary  work  among ^ 788,787 

atatistics  relating  to;  tablea 418,419,484,481^449 

{8m  New  York  Agency.) 

Settlera,  Nes  Perc6  Agency,  encroach  upon  grasing  landa 88 

-  -\  lands  Indudea  within  Navijo  Beaervailon,  payment  fbr  Improvementa  by 888 

San  JuanBiver.  eiectedi  peace  and  good  order  prevail  In  that  aeotion 198 


,  Nes  Perc6  Agency,  encroach  upon  grasing  landa 

on  lands  Indudea  within  Navijo  Beaervailon,  payment  fbr  Improvementa  by . 
San  Juan  Biver.  eiected;  peace  and  good  order  prevail  In  that  aeotion.  ...c 
Shaata  Indians.    (See  Grand  Bonde  Agency,  Oregon.) 
Shawneea,  Abaentea,  Industrious,  wear  oitisena'  <»othea,  and  willingly  asnd  ohUdxan  to  aehoal.        lU 
Black  Bob.    (As  Black  Bob.) 

condition  and  progress  of 198 

statistics  relatliig to  tablea 411^814 

fihaehan,  T.J.,  White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  annual  report  gC^....., 148 
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8h«epe*terft,  Shosbones,  and  Bannaok)*,  ooDdition  and  progress  of,  at  Lemhi  Agency 84 

statistics  relating  to;  table 414,482 

Shops,  Hampton  lufltitat4'.  employ  48  Indian  young  men 279 

Shoshone  AseiiCy,  Wyominir,  annnal  report  of  Agent  Jones 24S 

women,  virmoof,  pi-overbial 243 

Shoshones  and  Bannaclcs,  act  to  accept  and  ratify  agreement  with,  made  by  Utah  and  North- 
em  Railroad  Company 849 

condition  and  progress  of ■ 89 

statistics  relating  to;  UUes 414,4X8,428,482,488,444 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  number  of. 183 

Shyiks,  statistics  relating  to ;  table  ~ 426 

Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  AeentLane 20t 

numl>er  and  condition  of  Indians 209 

Sionx,  Cheyenne  BiTer  Reserve,  show  perceptible  adTanoement  in  oiTilisation 28 

Commission,  failure  otto  induce  Sionx  to  sign  agreement LXXm 

Devil's  Lake  Reserve,  occupy  lands  in  severalty 87 

Flandrean,  have  been  a  constant  prey  to  white  people 173 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  act  ratifying  agreement  with 302 

Lower  Bnil6,  iinprove  and  give  promise  of  Aitnre  advancement 84 

Hedawakanton  band,  appropriation  for 333 

thirty-five  fEunilies  o£  located  on  ftfms LXXVI 

Ogalalla,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  condition  and  progress  of 47 

Reserve,  act  to  dinde  and  to  restore  part  of;  to  public  domain LXxiii,204 

Reservation,  condition  of  aflGsirs  on* 779 

proposed  opening  ot  causes  nneasiness 63 

Santee,  number  and  condition  of .. . 170 

Sisseton  Agency,  elect  no  officers  this  year 66 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  condition  and  progress 59 

Yankton,  leave  off  native  dress 64 

life  of  noted  chief  of 68 

present  condition  contrasted  with  the  past 64 

stAtisUcs  relating  to;  tables ^ 412,414.418,430,432,438 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Jenkins 66 

missionary  work  at 763,838 

Sitka  school,  industrial  work  thoroughly  taught 246,247,765 

Siuslaws,  statistics  relating  to :  table 422 

Sixes,  statistics  relating  to ;  table 422 

S'Klallams,  condition  and  progress  of 228 

statistics  reUting  to ;  table 426,442 

S*Eokomi8h  Indians,  condition  and  progress  of i 227 

statistics relat&g to;  tables 426,442 

Snakes,  number  and  condition  of 206 

statistics  relating  to;  tables 422,440 

Snohomish,  statistics  relating  to;  table 426,442 

Society  of  Friends  (orthodox),  report  of 749,760 

Southern  Baptist  Home  Mission,  reportof 746 

Ute  Agency.  Colo.,  annual  report  of  Agent  McCnnniff 28 

Utes,  remoyal  of,  circumstances  connected  with 841-843 

Special  Indian  agents,  addresses  of 464 

8pencer,L.  F.,  Rosebud  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of 54 

**  Spoils  system"  ruinous  to  Indian  service LXXXV,856 

Spokanes,  Lower,headmen  of,  are  Judges  of  Indian  court,  and  assist  in  carrying  out  the  laws  . .         221 

number  and  condition  of 221 

statistics  relating  to;  table 424,440 

Wusbiugton  Territory,  agreement  with,  made  by  Northwest  Indian  Commission, 

pending  liefore  Congress LXXVII 

Squaxins,  condition  and  progress  of 227 

statistics relatbg  to;  tables   426,442 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  McLaughlin 50 

Sterling,  CO., mlasionar^.  Pine  Ridge  Acency,  report  of 58 

Stevens,  Mark  W.,  Mackinac  Agency,  Mich.,  annnal  reportof 148 

Stock,  care  taken  in  cultivation  of,  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency 25 

commendable  increase  of.  Pine  Ridge  Agency , 50 

Fort  Belluiap  A  jccncy.  well  cared  tor  as  a  rule 161 

Stevenson  Kchool.  several  head  of  cattle  die  from  various  causes 255 

government,  N  erada  Agency,  in  gooil  condition,  considering  t^e  work  they  do 183 

kille«l,  Flathead  Agency.rooney  paid  for,  by  railroad 158 

NezPerc^  Agency,  in  good  condition  and  could  be  sold  to  advantage 89 

Northern  Cbe.yennes,  with  proper  means  would  make  a  success  of  raising 166 

owned  by  government.  Green  Bay  Agency 238 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  estimate  of 204 

Indians 430 

Mission  Indians 16 

MohavfS 2 

Poitawatomie  Indians,  etc.  Agency     1 Itt 

Pah-Utes,  liave  still  great  love  for  ana  pride  in  tljeir  ponies 180 

Poncas,  Santee  Agency,  take  good  careof 171 

Round  Valley  Ageucy.number 29 

school,  (lonoa,  Nebr..  dock  of  sheep  a<lded  to 264 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  not  in  good  condition 28 

whiles  graze,  on  Indian  reserve.  Pine  Ridge  Agency 49 

(See  Cattle.) 

Stockb ridges,  condition  and  progress  of 287,768 

sUtioticsrelsting  to;  tables 420^443 

Stock  raising,  Black  feet  Iteservation.  best  means  of  livelihood  for  ^dians 169 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  little  attention  paid  to,  but  would  make  Indians  self-snp* 
porting 168 
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StQck-raUiiig,  KUunath  Agency,  one  of  the  principal  bootom  of  sabtistenoe 208 

principal  paraolt  of  the  Navigoe 198 

Strohf  Ch«rle«lL,  missionary,  Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  report  of ITS 

Stadents,  Carlisle,  Pa. ,  maintain  debating  club  and  literary  society  with  enthosiaam  and  profit.  277 

returned,  encounter  difficulties  and  temptations 263 

from  Carlisle,  reports  as  to  conduct  ot  conflict 2fS 

Genoa  school,  majority  of,  have  snooeeded  in  different  lines  of  work.  iST 
"tionoi^.. 


Hamptoit,  condition  of 

home  e&taoliRhed  for,  by  Miss  Grace  Howard 83,25T 

ioflaeiicee  oyer,  counteract  school  training 28T 

letters  from 26t 

Osage  tribe,  make  mean  Indians  and  have  bad  infloenoe !•! 

teach  intliistrial  work.  Lower  Bral6  Aj^ency S( 

three-year,  Hampton  lustitute,  a^k  for  extension  of  tmie 279 

Subsistence  of  Indian  tribes,  sources  of :  table 411 

Stdcide,  Umatilla  Agency,  Imliau  named  Sh«>p-sis  commits 213 

Suits  broneht  acalnst trespassers  on  timber  landa,  Isabella  Reservation 14S 

should  be  Drought; against  tresoassers on  Mission  Indianlands 14,15 

Bummers,  J.  v.,  Quapaw  Agency,  led.  T,  annual  report  of 108 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  address  of 464 

limitation  of  authority  of XXULXXV 

powers  of,  sho aid  be  enlarged xYTTT 

r6sum6  of  duties  of XXll 

Superintendents  of  Indian  Schools,  addi^ssea  of .*. 467 

schools  and  teachers,  advisability  of  holding  annual  conventions  by S^XVI 

Suppais,  statistics  relatin|i;  to ;  table 410 

Supplies,  Indian,  chanse  m  methods  of,  purchase  of,  recommended T.xxx 

limited,  Navsjo  A sency  cause  embarrassment  and  discontent litt 

Snrrey,  boundaries  of  pueblo  reserves  would  stop  much  annoyance  and  many  dispatea 196 

Fort  Belknap  Keserve,  necessity  for,  trouble  may  ensue  if  delayed 161 

Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  authorized,  but  no  a<monXaken 9 

Indian  reservations,  appropriations  for  ^_^.^ 

contracts  entered  into  for XXXiX 

recommended ttxxix 

Iowa  Beservation  being  made  with  a  view  to  allotting  landa LXXVI,  141 

recent,  of  ELlamath  Reservation  has  been  satisfactory  to  whites  and  Indiana 209 

Tongne  River  Reserve,  want  of  maps  of,  makes  trouble  between  whitee  and  Indians^ 167 

Warm  Springs  Reserve,  Oregon,  dithculty  in  making  satisfactory LXXVI,  217 

Surveys,  change  in  boundary  by  recent,  Nex  Pero6  Agency,  canaea  disaatiafiaotion 87 

Swinomiah  Indians,  statistics  relating  to;  Ublea 426^441 


Talbott,  "W.  H.,  Tnlallp  Agency,  Wash.,  annual  report  of tm 

Team,  Warm  Springs  Agency,  none  at 216 

Tehoacanas,  Caddoes,  wichitas,  Delawares,  Keechies,  and  Waooes,  number  and  condition  of..  96 

sUtistics  relating  to :  tables 414,434 

Telegraph  line,  Pine  Kidge  A gency,  fk^qnently  destx oyed ;  new  one  oonstmcted  under  groond. .  50 

Teninoes,  statistics  relating. to ;  table 424,440 

(See  Warm  Springs  Agency.) 

Temperance  society  organised,  Santee  Agency,  has  twenty*nine  members 178 

Tenure  of  land,  Indian  Territory  laws  and  practices  governing 133, 135 

Thompson,  Howard,  physician  Me^calero  Agency,  report  of IM 

Tillamooks,  statistics  relating  to ;  tables 428 

(See  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon.) 
Timber,  dead  and  down,  adverse  opinion  of  Attorney-General  stops  marketing  of,  bv  Indiana .     XLV 

decision  of  Socj^tarj'  Teller  allowing  marketing  of,  by  Indians XLTV 

legislation  reoommeuded  to  allow  marketing  of  by  InUians XLVI 

depredations,  act  to  amend  section  5388,  Revised  Statutes,  in  relation  to LIU,  326 

farther  legislation  needed  to  protect,  on  lands  allotted  to  Indians LV 

lands,  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to,  among  Yankton  Sioux 79 

suits  brought  againse  trespassers,  on  Isabella  Reservation 143 

Menomonees  clear  larger  number  of  acres  of,  than  in  many  years  before 233 

Osagea  sell,  to  whites 102 

taken  from  Miami  Reservation  by  whites,  assisted  by  chief!  and  members  of  tribe..         lOO 

whites  desire  to  purchase  and  cut,  Nez  Perc6  Agmcy 86 

(See  Logging.) 

Tiawtn,  Idesoalero  Agency,  dmnkenness  arises  fh>m 187 

Title,  disputed,  to  land  of  New  York  Indians  causes  uneasiness 201 

Tonkawaa,  number  only  70,  will  soon  disappear : 106 

statistics  relating  to ;  tables 416,434 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Alont,annoal  report  of  Agent  Upshaw 165 

Trade,  Indians  taken  advantaceof  in,  by  whites 44 

Trades,  Haskell  Institute,  number  of  napils  employed  in 260 

Traffic  in  Government  supplies  with  Sioux  of  Cheyenne  River,  whites  should  be  punished fbr .  26 

Transportation.    (See  Freichting.) 

Treaties,  amounts  due  Indian  tribes  uuder 355 

Indian,  Congress  should  coufine  benefits  arising  from,  to  those  entitled  thereto XXXIII 

Trespassers  failure  to  remove      LXXI,20 

have  occupied  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara 107 

Klamath  Reservation,  to  be  ejected  by  aid  of  military  company 200 

Mission  Indians  driven  from  lands  by LXX,13 

on  timber  lands,  Isabella  Reservation,  suits  brought  against 143 

removed  fromlandsof  Mission  Indians 13 

^•spasaing,  Pueblo  Acency,  causes  trouble  between  whites  and  Indians 107 

Tribal  Indians  on  reservations,  singular  legal  relations  of 708,700 
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Trast  f^ds  belonging  to  Indian  tribes ;  tables. V,  VII,IX 

H«-<i.ii.  A Wash.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Talbott 229 

ns,  condition  and  progress  of 16 


TnlaUp  Agency,  wash.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Talbott 229 

Tale  River  Indians,  condition  and  progress  of 16 

statistics  relating  to..: 410,430 


Turtle  Mountain  Heaerve  overcrowded ^ 4M 

Toscaroras,  staristic-trelAtingto;  tables .420;  440 

(See  New  York  Agency.) 

U. 

Uintah  and  Ourav  Agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of  Agent  Byrnes 21T 

Valley  Reserve,  act  to  restore  a  part  ot  to  publicdomain 8SS 

Xlkie  IndiauH.  Htatisticfl  relating  to ;  table 410, 480 

tTmatilla  Aseooy,  Oregon,  annaal  report  of  Agent  Coffisy 2lt 

Umatillas.  numberand  condition  of 21t 

statistics  relating  to ;  table 422 

irmpquas,  statistics  relating  to ;  tables 422,440 

(See  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon.) 

Uuiou  Agtsnoy,  Ind.  T..  annual  report  of  Agent  Owen 118,778 

ITnitRrians,  niisfiionand  school  work  done  by 1S3 

Upsbaw,  R.  L..  Tongue  Rirer  Agency.  Mont.,  annual  report  of. 105 

Utee.  Grand  Junction  Sobool,  failure  to  obtain,  as  pupils 252 

condition  of 842,843 

removal  of 848,860 

statistics  relating  to;  table 412, 424. 430, 44u 

Uintab,  number  and  condition  of 21o 

Uncom^thgre  band,  should  be  moved  to  the  Uintah  Reserve,  to  insure  their  progress  —         22u 
White  River,  number  and  condition  of 218 

V. 

▼emacular,  prohibition  of,  in  schools Xyi,265 

Visiting  Indians  prove  an  annoyance OS 

Tongue  River  Agency,  number  of,  reduced  with  decided  benefits 107 

Voth,  H.  R.,  superintendent  Mennonite  Mission,  report  of 94 

W. 

Waooes,  Caddoes,  Wichitas,  Tehuaoanas,  Uelawares,  and  Keeohies,  number  and  condition  of..  Of 

statistics  relating  to;  tables 414,484 

Waffons,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Indians  greatiy  in  need  of 108 

Waldby.  William  H.,  report  of 740,741 

Waldron,  M.M.,  physician.  Hampton  Institute.  Va.,  report  of 286 

Walker  River  Reserve.  Nov.,  is  part  of  Nevada  Agency 179 

Walla  Wallas,  number  and  condition  of 212 

statlstica  relating  to :  table 422 

Wapato  Lake  Indians,  statistics  relating  to ;  tables 422 

(See  Grand  Ronde  Agency.  Oregon.) 

Warren,  Jesse  F.,  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.jumual  report  of 108 

Warm  bprings  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  BnUer 215 

Indians,  statistics  relating  to ;  table. 424^440 

Reserve,  Oregon,  disputes  as  to  boundaries  of LXXVI,217 

Wascoe^  statistics  relating  to ;  table 424420^440,442 

(See  Warm  Springs  Agency.) 

Washington  Territory,  missionary  work  in 704 

Water  supply.  Grand  J  unction  School,  cut  ofl^  owing  to  non-payment  of  assessment 851 

Navx^o  Agency,  abundant 193 

needed  for  protection  against  lire,  Crow  Creek  Agenoy 32 

school,  Yuma,  Cal.,  more  satisfactory  since  pump-engine  has  been  in  operation . .  250 
(iSm  Irrigation.) 

Weeks,  Fannie  A.,  superiuteudent  Uintah  Boarding  School,  report  of 219 

Welsh,  Mr.  Herbert,  visits  Crow  Creek  Agency 83 

Wenatsbepems,  statistics  relating  to ;  table  420 

Western  Snoshone  Agency,  Nov.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Scott 183 

Whales,  Neah  Bay  Agenoy  Indians  catch  nine,  which  t hey  use  for  winter  food 225 

Whisky  business,  Umatilla  Agenoy,  still  in  vogue        218 

ColvilleAffency,  sale  of,  cauiies  nine-tenths  of  all  the  trouble 224 

sale  of,  prcmibited,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Reserves 08 

Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  materially  lessened 112 

sellers. number  ot prosecuted;  table 411 

sold  to  Indians,  Lower  Bml6  Agency 84 

the  bane  of  the  Indian 56 

traffic,  Navajo  Agency,  wiped  out  by  vigorous  measures • 192 

(See  Drunkenness  and  Liquor.) 

White  Earth  Affency,  Minn.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Sheehan 148 

White,  B.  E.,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Ind.  T..  annual  report  of 95 

Whites  and  Indians,  Navi^o  Agency,  conflicts  between,  subsiding 191 

Eastern  Cherolcee  Agency,  nave  by  fraud  and  deception  been  enroDed  as  Indians 203 

on  Crow  Creek  Reserve 83 

(See  Trespassers  and  Settlers.) 

Wichitas,  Caddoes,  Tehnacanas,  Delawares,  Keeohies,  and  Waooes,  number  and  condition  of  . . .  96 

statistics  relating  to;  tobies 414,434 

Wicks,  W.  J.,  principal,  Hope  School.  Santee  Agenoy,  report  of 178 

Williams,  G.  D.,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  Ind.  T. ^annual  report  of 89 

M.C.,  Pueblo  Agency,  N.Mex.,  annual  report  of 197 
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WilUaiiiMo,  Jolm  P.,  miuionaiy,  Yankton  Agency,  report  of 78 

Winnebago  Ifisaion,  work  of ..■         ?» 

Reeeire,  Nebr.,  act  Mitliorising  tale  of  part  of XXXVI»SV 

Wlnnebagoes  and  OmaluM,  condition  and  proapecte  of 108 

statUtica  relating  to:  tables 418,490^438 

Winston,  Patrick  H..  act  for  the  relief  of 848 

Wishphama, statiatica  relatingto;  tables 426^448 

Wo-co-nrlst,  or  ho-as,  or  hO'Se,  a  cactas  button,  bartfnl  effect  of  habit  of  eating  of 761 

Wokna  famishes  the  Indians,  KUmath  Agency,  with  an  excellent  and  natritioos  artiole  of  diet .         808 

Women  among  Menomonees  should  be  aUowed  sapplies  of  hoasehold  utensils 238 

Wood,  Rev.  Qeorge  W.,  has  been  engaged  in  missionary  work,  Fort  Peck  Beaerve,  nine  years. .         184 

saleof,  Sisseton  Agency,  givee money  to  Indians ST 

thieves,  white.  Crow  Creek  Agency,  cause  annoyance    84 

Uintah  Agency.  Indians  received  $5  per  cord  for,  which  they  cut  and  hauled 218 

Wool  clip,  annual,  of  Moquis  is  about  20,000  pounds 186 

Woqul,  nse  of,  produces  hallucinationa  and  dMtroys  mental  and  physical  po weia 06 

Wyandottes,  condition  and  progress  of 106 

statistics  relaUng  to:  tables 416^484 

Wylackie Indians,  statuses  relatingto:  Ublea 418,438 

T. 

Yakama  Agency,  Wash.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Priestley 2B8 

Yakamas,  statistics  renting  to ;  tablea 426,448 

Yamhilla,  statistics  relating  to;  tobies 422 

(See  Grande  Ronde  Agency.  Oregon.) 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Kinney 84 

Beservatlon,  location  of 87 

Sioux,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  number  and  condition  of 168 

Tatea.C.H.  Bound  Valley  Agency,  OaL,  annual  report  of. » 20 

YonloUas,  statistics  reladng  to :  tobies 422 

(Ste  Grande  Sonde  Agency,  Oregon.) 

Yuma,CaL,  TrainingSohool,  report  of  superintendent 248 
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